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LOVE,   THE   BETRAYER,   ETC. 


LOVE,  THE  BETRAYER. 

Lo  \  !n  a  dream  Love  came  to  me  and  cried, 

"  The  summer  dawn  creeps  over  land  and  sea. 
The  golden  fields  are  ripe  for  harvest-tide, 
And  the  grape-gatherers  climb  the  mountain- 
side ; 
The  harvest  joy  is  come,  I  wait  for  thee. 
Arise,  come  down,  and  follow,  follow  me." 

And  I  arose,  went  down,  and  followed  him  ; 
The  reaper^s  song  came  ringing  through  the 
air, 
Below,  the  morning  mists  grew  pale  and  dim, 
And  on  the  mountain  ridge  the  sun's  bright  rim 
Rose  swiftly,  and  the  glorious  dawn  was 

there. 
I  followed,  followed  Love,  I  knew  not  where. 

Through  orange  groves  and  orchard  ways  we 
went, 
The  cool  fresh  dew  lay  deep  on  grass  and 
tree, 
Above  our  heads  the  laden  boughs  were  bent 
With  weight  of  ripening  fruit ;  the  faint  sweet, 
scent 
Of  fragrant  myrtles  drifted  up  to  me  : 
Blindly,  O  Love,  blindly  I  followed  thee ! 

0  Love,  the  morning  shadows  passed  away 
From  off  the  broad  fair  fields  of  waving 

wheat ; 

1  followed  thee,  till  in  the  full  noon  day 
The  weary  women  in  the  vineyards  lay  ; 

The  tall  field  flowers  drooped  fading  in  the 

heat; 
I  followed  thee  with  bruised  and  bleeding 

feet. 

Upon  the  long  white  road  the  fierce  sun  shone. 
And  on  the  distant  town  and  wide  waste 
plain, 

0  Love,  I  blindly,  blindly  followed  on, 

Nor  knew  how  sharp  the  way  my  feet   had 
gone; 
Not  knew  I  aught  of  shame  or  loss  or  pain. 
Nor  knew  I  all  my  labor  was  in  vain. 

The  sun  sank  down  in  silence  o'er  the  land, 

The  heavy  shadows  gathered  deep  and  black ; 
Across  the  lonely  waste  of  reeds  and  sand 

1  followed  Love  ;  I  could  not  touch  his  hand. 
Nor  see  his  hidden  face,  nor  turn  me  back, 
Nor  find  again  the  far-off  mountain  track. 

Blindly,  O  Love,  blindly  I  followed  thee  : 
The  summer  night  lay  on  the  silent  plain, 

And  on  the  sleeping  city  and  the  sea ; 

The  sound  of  rippling  waves  came  up  to  mc. 
O  Love,  the  dawn  drew  near ;  far  off  again 
The  grey  light  gathered  where  the  night  had 
lain. 

On  through  the  quiet  street  Love  passed  and 
cried, 
"The  summer  dawn  creeps  over  land  and 
sea; 
Sweet  is  the  summer  and  the  harvest-tide  ; 
Awake,  arise.  Love  waits  for  thee  his  bride." 
And  she  arose  and  followed,  followed  thee, 
O  traitor  Love  I  who  hast  forsaken  me. 
Comhill  Magazine.  U.  A.  T. 


LOVE'S  DAWN  AND  DEATH. 

A  YEAR  ago  for  you,  dear,  and  for  me. 
Love  was  a  new-born  bright  and  fairy  thing ; 
It  turned  all  earth  to  heaven,  all  grief  to  glee, 
We  sighed  for  joy  and  sang  for  sorrowing 
In  tnat  sweet  spring. 

How  could  we  guess  that  love  would  ere  grow 

old. 
Who  saw  its  infant  hours  run  idly  by  ? 
How  could  we  know  its  kisses  would  grow  cold 
Who  kissed  so  oft  ?  and  how  could  you  and  I 
Dream  love  could  die  ? 

And  yet  for  us  love  lives  no  more  to-day, 
Though  how  it  died  not  you  nor  I  can  tell; 
We  only  know  its  charm  has  passed  away. 
That  we  can  ne*er  rc-bind  a  broken  spell. 
And  so  farewell ! 

The  world  is  Joyous  in  the  golden  June, 
The  lark. sings  sweetly  and  the  rose  is  red, 
Yet  earth  seems  sad,  the  bird^s  song  out  of  tune, 
And  all  the  scent  of  summer  flowers  fled, 
Now  love  is  dead. 

Still  hearts  meet  hearts  and  lips  to  lips  are 

pressed, 
Still  earth  is  fair  and  skies  are  bright  and  blue ; 
Perchance  it  may  be  in  some  happier  breast. 
Some  soul  that  to  another  soul  is  true. 
Love  lives  anew. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  G.  V.  K. 


THE  AULD  ASH-TREE. 

There  grows  an  ash  bv  my  lone  door, 

An'  a'  its  boughs  are  buskit  braw 
In  fairest  weeds  o'  simmer  green. 

An'  birds  sit  singing  on  them  a' : 
But  cease  your  sangs,  ye  blithsome  birds, 

And  o'  your  liltin'  let  me  be ; 
Ye  bring  deid  simmers  frae  their  graves 

To  weary  me  —  to  weary  me  ! 

There  grows  an  ash  by  my  lone  door. 

An'  a'  its  boughs  are  clad  in  snaw ; 
The  ice-drap  hings  at  ilka  twig. 

And  sad  the  nor*  wind  soughs  through  a'. 
Oh,  cease  thy  mane,  thou  nor'lan'  wind, 

And  o'  thy  wailin'  let  me  be. 
Thou  bringst  deid  winters  frae  their  graves 

To  weary  me  —  to  weary  me  ! 

Oh,  I  would  fain  forget  them  a', 

Remembert  guid  but  deepens  ill ; 
As  gleids  o'  licht,  far  seen  by  nicht, 

Mak  the  near  mirk  but  mirker  still. 
Thou  silent  be,  thou  dear  auld  tree, 

O*  all  thy  voices  let  me  be  ; 
They  bring  the  deid  years  frae  their  graves 

To  weary  me  —  to  weary  me  1 
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From  Blackwood's  Mafruine. 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  reigns  of  the  female  sovereigns 
of  England  hold  a  remarkable  position 
in  our  annals.  Perhaps  as  a  little  com- 
pensation for  the  ill-treatment  which 
their  sex  has  always  had  in  literature,  it 
has  so  happened  that  the  two  great 
epochs  under  which  letters  have  specially 
flourished  in  our  country  have  been 
those  of  our  two  queen-regnants,  in 
themselves  as  unlike  as  two  human 
creatures  could  well  be;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  one  reason  why  the  ages  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  have  always  specially 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  letters. 
But  it  has  not  be^n  literature  alone  that 
has  given  them  importance.  In  both 
cases  these  epochs  themselves  were  of 
the  most  critical  character,  full  of  the 
surgings  of  new  elements,  the  struggles 
of  new  forces  with  the  old,  and  the  full 
tide  of  one  and  another  of  those  great 
vaves  of  mental  energy  which  seem  to 
rise  and  fall  periodically  among  men, 
though  without  leaving  any  trace  by 
which  their  recurrence  can  be  calculated. 
Comets  and  eclipses  have  no  longer  any 
mystery  for  us.  We  know  when  they 
will  come  as  well  as  we  know  when  the 
omnibus  will  pass  the  corner  of  the 
street;  but  we  do  not  know  when  the 
law  of  mental  revolution  will  bring  such 
constellations  as  those  which  adorned 
the  **  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  " 
into  our  firmament  again,  or  vary  them, 
as  in  the  combinations  wiiich  still  make 
glorious,  though  with  a  less  exuberant 
light,  the  age  of  Anne.  We  are  afraid 
the  days  of  Victoria  will  not  shine  with  a 
similar  lustre ;  but  as  we  are  not  specta- 
tors, but  actors  in  the  drama  at  this  pres- 
ent moment,  we  may  leave  that  calculation 
to  those  who  come  after  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  mark  how  curi- 
ous is  the  recurrence  of  these  high  tides 
of  energy  and  genius  in  the  race,  and 
how  little  they  are  traceable  to  any 
conscious  agencies,  or  come  under  any 
established  laws.  Why,  for  instance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  ethereal  soul  of 
the  poet,  did  military  genius  leap  over 
more  than  half  a  century  from  Marl- 
borough to  Wellington?    And  why,  oh 


why,  has  no  one  appeared  since  worthy  to 
hold  the  candle  to  those  great  soldiers  ? 
These  are  phenomena  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  or  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Galton.  All  other 
ebbings  and  flowings  may  be  gauged  and 
tabulated;  but  here  is  a  kind  of  high 
and  low  tide,  which  is  controlled  by  no 
moon,  and  foreseen  by  no  astronomer. 
When  it  comes  it  awakens  the  world,  if 
not  directly  to  applause  and  admiration, 
at  least  to  the  struggle  of  new  forces,  and 
the  exhilarating  consciousness  of  life  re- 
newed. The  general  course  of  living  is 
stimulated,  and  every  drop  of  salt  water 
in  every  wave  rises  so  much  the  higher 
upon  the  beach,  dashes  with  more  ex- 
ultant foam  of  storm  upon  the  rocks. 
And  those  ages  stand  out  upon  the  duller 
level  with  a  freshening  of  interest,  an 
inexhaustible  dramatic  call  upon  our  sym- 
pathies. They  detach  themselves  from 
the  background  in  which  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  world  are  always  lumbering 
on,  more  or  less  dully,  and  make  us  aware 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  the  intervals.  In  flliza- 
beth's  time  the  great  passion  of  our 
modern  national  life  was  preparing ;  but 
the  stream  had  only  gained  grandeur  and 
force  and  nobility  by  that  swelling  of  all 
its  currents  which  preceded  the  catastro- 
phe. In  Anne^s  time  chaos  was  subsiding 
once  more,  the  torrents  calming  down 
into  their  channels,  the  streams  collect- 
ing to  fill  the  national  veins.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  these  two  great  and 
wealthy  epochs  of  history  are  like  the 
banks  between  which  a  raging  and  tu- 
multuous  stream  is  making  its  furious 
way.  From  one  eminence  the  clear- 
sighted spectator  might  foresee  a  national 
agony  of  troubles  to  come ;  and  from  the 
other  could  look  back  upon  dangers 
miraculously  overcome,  and  a  passage  ac- 
complished for  the  ark  of  safety  through 
storm  and  peril. 
And  even  the  most  abstract  of  histori- 
the  writers  to  whom  men  are  not 


ans 


men  but  only  officials  in  the  long  proces- 
sion of  events,  kings  and  statesmen  and 
generals,  —  must  permit  a  certain  person- 
ality to  appear  when  a  woman  holds, 
I  even  nominally,  the   chief  place  in  the 
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historic  scene.  The  group  which  sur- 
rounds Queen  Anne  is  remarkable  in 
various  ways.  It  is  not  that  she  herself 
has,  like  her  great  predecessor,  any 
touch  of  genius,  or  even  of  that  intense 
and  large  individuality  which  often  takes 
the  place  of  genius,  to  make  her  remark- 
able; but  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  great  and  the  paltry  in  her  immediate 
circle,  and  in  the  influences  that  move 
that  circle  so  wonderful  a  combination  of 
motives  and  objects  that  are  imperial  in 
their  vast  importance,  with  impulses  and 
babble  which  are  scarcely  superior  to  a 
housekeeper's  room,  —  that  the  comic  and 
the  tragical,  the  familiar  and  the  heroic, 
get  mixed  up  in  a  way  which  never  surely 
was  seen  before  on  so  exalted  a  stage. 
The  most  conventional  type  of  female 
government,  the  hackneyed  devices  of 
broad  comedy,  to  show  how  intriguing 
waiting-maids  can  manage  a  stupid  mis- 
tress, could  not  have  been  more  perfectly 
realized  than  in  this  chapter  of  the  great 
epic  of  English  story;  and  yet  the  men 
pushed  in  and  out  of  office  by  these  abi- 
gails  were  such  men  as  Marlborough  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
came  to  no  fatal  break-down  under  their 
influence.  This  strange  group  at  the 
head  of  afEairs  adds  a  whimsical  element 
to  the  great  tale  which  is  in  some  respects 
so  majestic  and  in  others  so  trivial :  and 
in  conformity  with  this  strange  conjunc- 
tion, the  age  itself  sweeps  along,  —  so 
great,  so  polished,  so  courtly ;  so  mean, 
so  rude,  so  brutal ;  so  full  of  piety  and 
simplicity,  and  the  most  depraved  morals 
and  the  loudest  vice;  swearing  like  the 
coarsest  trooper,  yet  writing  like  Addison, 
that  the  paradox  is  kept  up  throughout, 
and  enters  into  every  detail. 

It  is  scarcely,  however,  the  curious  man- 
ifestations of  character,  or  picturesque 
contrasts  of  national  life,  which  so  abound 
in  the  age  of  Anne,  which  have  been  Dr. 
John  Hill  Burton's  ♦  leading  inducements 
to  add  this  fine  and  full  study  of  an  epoch 
so  important,  to  the  valuable  history  of 
Scotland  which  we  already  owe  to  him, 

*  A  History  of  the  Reisn  of  Queen  Anne.  By  John 
Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scot- 
land. 3  Vols.  Edinbui:g;h:  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  corollary 
and  conclusion.     Though  his  work  is  full 
of  lively  and  graphic  touches,  the  reader 
is  aware  that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  word-pictures  in  place  of  a 
sustained  and  serious  narrative.     Neither 
is  there  any  fear  that  he  will  take  refuge 
in  the  abundant  gossip  of  the  time,  by 
way  of  amusing  our  minds,  and  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  great  threads  of  mean- 
ing which  traverse  all,  but  which,  amid 
the  confusion  of  warp  and  weft,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  keep  hold  upon.     So  far 
as  Scotch  affairs  are  concerned,  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  natural  sequel  of  his 
great    history.     The    Revolution    Settle- 
ment, with  which  that  valuable  work  con- 
cludes, important  as  it  was,  still  left  m^ny 
points  which  were  capable  of  being  re- 
opened.   It  was  a  kind  of  betrothal  rather 
than   marriage  of  two  very  different,  in 
some    particulars    dissimilar    and    often 
jarring  companions,  neither  of  whom  was 
much  inclined  to  yield  to  the  other,  and 
for  whose  future  accord    and    conjugal 
jogging  on  together,  with  no  more  than 
lawful  bickering,  very  substantial  pledges 
had  to  be  taken.     If  the  bridegroom  was 
arrogant  and  overbearing,  the  bride  was 
grim  and  fierce  beyond  the  use  even  of 
mediaeval  heroines ;  and  as  in  every  be- 
trothal there  is  always  a  possibility  still 
of  severance,  so  in  this  one  there  were 
moments    when     the    silken    leash    was 
strained  to  its   utmost,  and  one  or  the 
other  ready  to  fling  off  the  bondage,  and 
stamp  upon  the    uncompleted    contract. 
The  story  of  the  concluding  passages^ 
and  of  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  Union, 
is   told  more  clearly  and  more  fully  in 
these  pages  than  it  has  yet  been  told, 
with  an  indication  of  the  vital  points  of 
difference,  which   only  an   authority  at 
once  in   Scotch  law  and   history  could 
have  so  thoroughly  mastered;  and  very 
interesting  is  the  contrast  and  coupling 
of  the  two  powers,  who,  the  legal  fetters 
once  forged,  haye  on  the  whole  kept  on 
their  way  with  so  much  harmony,  and  as 
much  mutual  comprehension  as  perhaps 
was  possible.    This   concluding  chapter 
of  the  separate  annals  of  his  country  Dr. 
Burton  owed  to  us  —  and  he  has  paid  the 
debt  thoroughly. 
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But  even  the  Union,  important  as  it  is, 
is  but  one  of  the  events  in  Queen  Anne^s 
reign,  the  great  animating  thought  and 
inspiration  of  which  were  the  Protestant 
succession,  —  a  principle  which  made  En- 
gland at  that  period  —  notwithstanding  all 
the  difference  of  politics,  lively  enough 
and  warlike  at  all  times  —  more  surely  a 
unanimous  nation  than  she  had  ever  been. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  pro- 
found distrust  with  which  the  Catholic 
creed  had  imbued  the  whole  race  than 
this  passionate  national  sentiment.  The 
great  Protestant  King  William  had  lived 
and  died  unbeloved  and  unsympathetic ; 
a  great  man,  no  doubt,  but  one  who 
neither  conciliated  the  prejudices  nor  at- 
tracted the  affections  of  the  country, 
which  he  on  his  side  did  not  love;  and 
the  choice  of  the  new  line  in  which  the 
crown  was  to  descend,  was  one  which 
must  have  wounded  the  beliefs  and  incli- 
nations of  many  in  a  country  where  primo- 
geniture has  outlived  all  changes.  Nor 
was  there  anything  in  the  character  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  to  call  forth  national 
enthusiasm.  The  narrow  mind,  which  so 
often  goes  with  narrow  possessions,  —  a 
strong  nationality  totally  alien  from  our 
own  (notwithstanding  those  strenous  rela- 
tionships of  race  which  were  not  dis- 
covered, or,  at  least,  insisted  upon,  till 
long  after),  and  manners  which  were 
neither  charming  in  themselves  nor  capa- 
ble of  modification,  —  made  the  foreign 
elector,  the  **  German  lairdie,"  in  his  own 
person,  a  figure  most  unlikely  to  call  forth 
any  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Burton  speaks  of 
this  contemptuous  nickname  as  a  proof 
of  the  popular  misconception  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  importance  of  the  house  from 
which  we  sought  our  reigning  line.  But 
the  siz-and-tbirty  quarterings  of  Teutonic 
heraldry  have  never  been  impressive  to 
the  English  intelligence,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  fullest  understanding  of  them 
would  have  much  changed  the  sentiment 
which  suggested  that  felicitous  title.  No- 
body knows  better  than  our  historian,  or 
has  nx>re  clearly  pointed  out,  the  intol- 
erant insularism  and  contempt  of  other 
people,  which  is  one  of  the  great  national 
characteristics  of  Englishmen ;  and  a 
tremendous  weight  of  pedigree  overbal- 


ancing a  meagre  estate,  has  always  been 
a  favorite  object  of  derision :  but  this 
makes  the  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the 
national  sentiment  only  the  more  appar- 
ent. Whatever  was  to  happen  to  the 
nation,  one  thing  it  was  resolved  should 
not  happen.  England  might  have  a  mon- 
arch she  hated.  Such  a  thing  had  been, 
and  had  been  endured  :  but  a  Popish  king 
she  would  not  tolerate.  Notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant Jacobite  party,  and  of  a  large  class, 
which,  without  courage  enough  to  be 
Jacobite,  had  romantic  leanings  that  way, 
or  a  kind  of  fantastic  sympathy  with  a 
fallen  king  and  banished  race,  this  feeling 
was  so  general  that  agitation,  great  and 
universal  enough  to  be  called  unanimous, 
sprang  up  in  a  moment  at  any  menace 
from  St.  Germains,  or  any  hint  of  inter- 
ference from  France.  The  English  peo- 
ple were  under  the  influence  of  a  scare, 
as  the  French  people  have  been  in  recent 
days.  When  a  nation  takes  fright  it  is 
generally  for  no  small  matter,  nor  is  the 
panic  an  easy  thing  to  deal  with.  We 
indeed  pretend  to  smile  when  we  see  the 
passionate  terror  of  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel  for  the  red  ghost  of  revolu- 
tion, of  which  they  have  so  much  better  a 
knowledge  than  we  have.  But  the  same 
agony  of  fear  confused  men^s  judgments 
in  Queen  Anne's  day,  in  respect  to  her 
possible  successors.  At  the  merest 
glimpse  of  a  returning  Stewart  the  coun- 
try entirely  lost  its  self-possession.  And 
from  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to 
the  sermon  of  a  popular  preacher  in  St, 
Paul's,  everything  that  could  by  the  re- 
motest construction  lead  towards  this  end, 
brought  on  a  fit  of  that  furious  fear  which 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  passions. 

Dr.  Burton  keeps  the  action  of  this 
great  national  influence  very  clearly  be- 
fore us — not  allowing  himself  to  be  led 
away  as  so  many  are  by  the  exciting  and 
brilliant  details  of  the  war  itself  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  its  great  inspiration.  Most 
of  us,  to  tell  the  truth,  recall  only  with  an 
effort  the  reason  why  Blenheim  was 
fought  at  all.  We  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
Southey's  peasant  children  to  remember 
"  what  good  came  of  it  at  last,"  and  *•  what 
they  killed  each  other  for."    The  war  of 
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the  Spanish  succession  —  the  question 
whether  Philip  of  France  or  Charles  of 
Austria  should  fill  the  vacant  throne  — 
does  not  seem  a  question  to  move  the 
world,  or  above  all,  to  carrj*  British  troops 
and  British  money  into  all  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Continent.  But  the  preponderance 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  touched  England 
with  a  far  more  vivid  sense  of  danger 
then,  than  when,  a  hundred  years  later, 
Marlborough's  great  successor,  Welling- 
ton, with  one  of  these  strange  repetitions 
so  common  in  history,  once  more  con- 
fronted the  encroaching  power  of  France 
at  the  head  of  a  great  European  resist- 
ance to  the  universal  conqueror.  Napo- 
leon frightened  us  a  little,  too,  with 
threats  of  an  invasion ;  but  the  possible 
predominance  of  Louis  XIV.  over  half  a 
world,  made  England  fly  to  her  weapons 
with  passionate  alarm  and  determination. 
She  saw  as  the  conclusion,  not  only  the 
distant  danger  of  a  too  great  monarch  who 
should  wear  the  united  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  but  of  a  Catholic  crusade, 
which  should  bring  back  another  Charles, 
with  a  train  of  priests,  and  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  despotism  which  her  soul 
scarcely  loathed  more  than  it  loathed  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  mass.  The  present 
generation  is  apt  to  laugh  at  the  balance 
of  power ;  and  probably,  had  the  German 
conqueror  of  1871  found  it  possible  to 
^r^^/z^r  another  kingdom  or  two  in  addi- 
tion to  the  big  morsel  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
England  would  still  have  looked  on  with 
much  tranquillity.  But  we  have  no  Pre- 
tenders nowadays,  any  more  than  they 
had  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  old  times. 

This  struggle  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  succession,  of 
which  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough  were 
but  one  of  the  products,  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  reign  of  Anne.  She  was,  almost 
more  than  any  other  sovereign,  a  mere 
tenant  — no  possessor  of  the  throne. 
"  Aprh  mot  le  cUluj^e^'  might  have  been 
said  of  her  with  as  much  reason,  though 
happily  less  verification  of  the  prophecy, 
than  occurred  in  the  case  of  her  contem- 

f)orary.  And  till  the  last  moment  of  her 
ife  there  were  still  a  hundred  chances 
that  all  the  elaborate  precautions  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  time,  all  the  efforts 
of  arms  and  outlay  of  blood  and  money, 
might  prove  of  no  avail,  and  the  old  strug- 
gle recommence  a^ain.  To  the  deter- 
mined stand  made  oy  the  nation  and  its 
freat  leaders  during  this  critical  period, 
England  owes  it  that  the  two  romantic 
insurrections  of   171 5   and    1745  —  with 


which  it  IS  impossible,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  feel  a  personal  sympathy  —  have 
remained  in  the  category  of  romantic  and 
tragic  episodes,  and  never  really  touched 
the  substituted  royalty  which  the  country 
had  deliberately  chosen,  —  not  a  lovely, 
or  dignified,  or  much-beloved  substitution, 
but  yet  the  choice  of  tfie  nation,  and  justi- 
fying that  choice. 

But  what  an  eventful  and  bustling  life, 
forgetful,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  of  any 
great  national  principle    at    all,   though 
always  ready  to  respond  to  any  appeal  m 
support  of  it,  occupies  the  foreground  be- 
hind whidi  the  lines  of  the  national  des- 
tiny were  being  worked  so  firmly  into  the 
great  web!      Did   Marlborough  himself 
mean  much  more  than  beating  the  French 
and  winning  every  battle  that  lay  in  his 
way?     Most  of  the  statesmen  who  thus 
tenaciously  and   stoutly   worked    at    the 
pulling  down  of  the  French  power,  and 
the  keeping  out  of  the  Catholic  line,  had 
coquetted  with  both  in  their  day ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  how  much  mean- 
ing there  was  in  the  almost  brutal  deter- 
mmation  with   which   the   mass    of    the 
population  backed  up  those  helmsmen  of 
the  national  bark,  who  guided  the  ship  so 
strongly  on  one  course,  without  ever  ban- 
ishing from  their  minds  the  possibility  of 
having  at  a  moment's  notice  to  change 
to  another.     Perhaps  the  fact  is,  that  the 
unreasoning  force  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  strong  and  bitter  resentment  of  na- 
tional   recollection    against     Rome    and 
James,  had,  after  all,  more  power  in  deter- 
mining that  course  than  all  the  convic- 
tions of  the  great  steersmen,  and  that  the 
mob  really  cared  more  for  Protestant  as- 
cendancy than  the  ministers.     But  every- 
body cared  for  beating  the  French,  what- 
ever was  to  be  the  issue ;  that  was  an 
evident  and  glorious  good,  let  the  conclu- 
sions be  what  they  might ;  and   in   the 
mean  time,  every  kind  of  stirring  business 
and   pleasure  was  going  on  before  the 
footlights,  while  the  cannon  roared  in  the 
middle  distance,  and,  behind  all,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  time  watched  and  tested  the 
completeness  of  the  enemy's  overthrow, 
the  reasons  that  might  occur  for  staying 
their  hand,  the  silent  change  of  the  situa- 
tion, procured  in  a  moment,  not  by  any 
great  battle,  but  by  a  touch  of  Providence. 
Dr.  Biirton,  though  he  has  not  fallen  into 
the  temptation  of  character-painting,  has 
yet  given  due  attention   to   the  curious 
group    which    stands    foremost   on    this 
crowded  scene.     On  the  whole  he  is  very 
favorable  to    Marlborough.     Fortunately 
I  the  limited  period  which   he   treats   in- 
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dudes  the  best  portioi 
soldier's  life ;  and  th 
that  it  is  "a  satisfaction  not  to  be  respon- 
sible for  an  invesligalion  and  final  esti- 
mate of  his  conduct  throughout  the  twelve 
previous  years."  We  will  not  go  beyond 
our  sphere  by  attempting  investigations 
from  which  'Dr.  Burton  is  glaifto  be 
relieved.  Marlborough's  great  love  for 
his  wife — who,  remarkable  woman  as 
she  undoubtedly  was,  must  have  been 
somewhat  trying  on  occasions,  but  who 
never  seems  to  have  experienced  anything 
but  the  utmost  devotion  from  her  husband 
—  invests  with  a  curious  domestic  halo 
the  least  peaceable  figure  of  an  a^e  in 
which  domestic  virtue  was  certainly  little 
prominent.  The  great  general,  with  his 
head  full  of  strategy  ana  warlike  contriv- 
ances, and  the  lives  of  thousands  in 
his  hands,  ivho,  having  parted  with  his 
vife  while  she  was  angry,  receives  her 
■dear  letter"  of  reconciliation  with  al- 


ud  be  did  not  care  what  became  of  him, 
isat  once  whimsical  and  touching  in  his 
tCDdemess.  We  may  quote,  however, 
Dr.  burton's  estimate  of  Marlborough 
Qodcr  circumstances  more  greatly  impor- 
tant in  the  full  course  of  his  splendid  ca- 


Unlike  most  men  of  great  firmness  and  self- 
nliacce,  Marlborough  courted  counsel  and 
diicnasion.  He  could  conduct  it  witli  absolute 
ohnoess  and  courtesy.  On  his  ovn  cleir 
fiewi  ot  what  was  to  be  done  it  had  no  effect, 
hot  it  Eained  him  coadjutors  ;  for  he  was,  like 
Wolsey.    fair.spoken    and     persuasive.       His 


the  crimp.  Having  had  the  ardu- 
ous duly  of  thus  addressing  men  far  above 
himself  in  rank,  and  of  addressing  in  remon- 
strance, in  rebuke,  sometimes  in  menace,  he 
knew  and  practised  the  maxim  that  a  strict 
observance  of  etiquette  in  communication  with 
superiors  is  the  way  lo  save  the  inferior  man's 
self-respect  and  true  position  from  invasion  by 
the  bigiier  power.  .  .  .  Marlborough's  deal- 
■"h  the  petty  sovereignties  owning  these 


ving   ( 


ingent 


1  brilliai 


C  bis  c 


itible.     He  < 


■Ucbcd  promptitude  of  vision.  He  thus  never 
eommiilFd  a  rash  act,  and  he  never  missed  an 
opportunity  for  striliing  an  effective  blow. 
Hi*  feilility  in  resources  made  him  less  amena- 
ble to  disappointment  when  his  favorite  scheme 
«as  thwarted,  than  men  of  smaller  resources, 
whose  mind  contains  but  one  scheme  at  a  time, 
lad  that  beii^  forbidden,  are  destitute  of 
adKT  resource,  and  helpless.    To  him,  if  one 

mtr  He  telt  secure  in  himself,  — be  the  con- 
diUoB*  that  were  to  be  wrought  wiih  what  ihcy 
■ighl,  he  would  bring  out  of  them  results 
rttcb  no  other  man  could  effect. 

tl  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  man 
■luse  ccHnmuni cations  ranged  through  so 
■in;  sinta  of  social  grade  as  his.  They 
paascd  through  the  whole  world  of  Europe. 
Don  the  emperor,  who  was  still  by  courtesy 
Ifce  chief  of  kings,  through  various  grades  of 


(till   I 


]  the  riff-raff  1: 


(   Rradcs   of 


f  the  6rm  and  the  c 
nagement  of  men.  He  is  invari'ably 
us.  Tendering  advice  or  even  objec- 
tion Is  a  favor.  If  he  has  to  press  hard,  his 
tone  is  supplicatory  rather  than  imperious,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  merit  and  distinc- 
tior  he  is  prepared  to  concede  to  those  who 
will  give  their  invaluable  co-operation  to  his 
neil  great  project.  .  .  .  The  most  contidenlial 
of  his  communications  [Dr.  Burton  adds  in 
another  place]  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
kinsman*  in  the  English  Ireasury.  who  so 
faithfully  supplied  him  with  the  equipments 
and  material  supplies  for  the  great  project. 
But  even  Godolphin  knew  not  whithet  the 
army  was  ultimately  to  inarch ;  and,  indeed, 
Marlborough  himself  did  not  know  ;  but  it  was 
part  of  the  flexible  power  that  led  him  always 
to  a  victory,  and  never  to  a  defeat,  or  even  ■ 
failure,  that  he  could  change  his  purpose  at  ■ 
moment's  warning  when  he  examined  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  He  was  I  ike  the  engineer 
among  a  tasi  apparatus  of  powerful  machinery, 
who,  by  gentiv  turning  a  handle  in  a  disc,  can 
change  the  direction  in  which  his  potent  en- 
ginery works,  or  even  utterly  reverse  the  whole 

This  fine  and  splendid  figure  does  not, 
however,  push  out  of  sight,  thotigh  it 
might  well  do  so,  the  homely  rojalpair  — 
the  queen,  whose  individuality  Dr.  Burton 
takes  a  little  pains  to  note  when  he  can, 
in  all  its  modest  manifestations,  and  the 
royal  consort,  who  was  so  profoundly 
unlike  the  idea  which,  in  these  days,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  form  of  what  a 
royal  consort  might  be.  It  is  Lord  Stan- 
hope, we  think,  who  says,  with  unusual 
humor,  that  if  there  was  a  duller  person 
in  the  country  than  her  Majesty  herself, 
it  was  her  Majesty's  husband.  And  Dr. 
Uurton  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  this  harm- 
less personage,  so  utterly  insignificant 
and  unimportant  in  the  story  of  Ins  wife's 
reign,  which  relieves  the  seriousness 
of  the  dignified  group  that  held  the  fate  of 
the  country  in  Its  hands.  "The  one 
thing  for  which  Prince  George  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  world,"  our  historian  says, 
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"is  the  occasion  when  hi 
Stupidity  prompted  the  solitary  jest  thai 
twinkles  through  the  gloomy  career  and 
character  of  King  James  ;  and  it  came  at 
the  gloomiest  moment  of  his  days,  when 
his  family  and  kindred  were  one  by  one 
deserting  him."  We  are  indebted,  how- 
ever, to  another  writer  for  the  comical- 
rueful  picture  of  poor  "  Est-il -possible,"  ] 
in  which,  out  of  the  "  monotonous  stupid-  , 
ity  "  so  well  characterized,  there  breaks  a 
dull  reflection  of  the  same  kind  of  piteous  | 
humor.  When  the  agitation  against  Occa- 
sional Conformity  was  at  its  height, 
Prince  George,  we  are  told,  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  vote  for  the  bill 
abolishing  it,  which  was  strongly  pro- 
moted by  the  High  Church  party.  Tiie 
dutiful  husband  did  as  he  was  told;  but  be- 
ing himself  onlv  an  Occasional  Conform- 
mist,  and  keeping  up  his  little  Lutheran 
chapel  for  his  own  spiritual     "        '     ' 


vid  you,"  as  he  went  Into  the  orthodox 
lobby.  Poor  royal  Danel  happy  for  him 
that  he  was  not  born  to  set  right  those 
i   which    were  out  of  joint. 


difficult  to  understand,"  Dr.  Burton  ; 
"  how  one  not  incapacitated  by  mental 


S: 


;  of  the  world."  Nothing  can 
be  more  likely  than  that  it  was  the  entire 
want  of  support  and  backing-up  from  her 
husband  which  made  Anne  herself  so 
dependent  on  her  friends ;  and  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  sentimentalities  of 
their  correspondence,  there  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  forlorn  queen's  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  — '"'- 


ing  force  of  her  high-spirited  favorite 
that  imperious  ducness,  whom 


Burton,  like  everybody  else,  treats  with 
jocular  familiarity  as  Sarah.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  curious  qualities  inherent 
in  names.  If  my  Lady  Marlborough's 
name  had  been  Mary,  would  any  of  her 
numerous  historians  have  ventured  c 
such  a  familiar  use  of  it?    We  think  no 

The  queen  is  fat,  and  not  very  digni- 
fied; but  she  is  always  simple  and  kind, 
at  least  until  the  jar  comes.  When  the 
poor  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  died,  and 
Anne  became  childless,  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  adoption  of  the  title  "unfor- 
tunate "  in  her  simple  letters  which  goes 
to  the  reader's  heart.  A  mother  of  many 
children,  but  childless,  the  wife  of  a 
harmless  drone,  separated  from  all  her 
natural  kindred,  what  was  the  simple  soul 
-to do  but  to  surround  herself  with  that  little 
band  of  friends  ?    When  Marlborough's 


only  son  died,  she  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  them,  protesting  that  only  those 
who  knew  the  same  grief  could  comfort 
each  other.  In  this,  as  in  the  heart  of 
many  a  humble  sufferer,  lay  the  tragedy 
of  her  life.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing 
disagreeable  in  the  little  affectation  ol 
homely  names  which  she  adopted  after 
the  fashion  of  her  time.  She  called  the 
splendid  pair  who  hold  in  history  a  posi- 
tion so  much  more  briUiant  than  her  own, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  Dutch  Wil- 
liam, her  brother-in-law,  was  Mr.  Caliban 
—  a  name  in  which  a  little  faint  fun  com- 
bines with  the  domestic  spiteful ness 
which  prevails  in  almost  every  coterie. 
"Poor  unfortunate  Morley"  is  not  so 
clever  as  any  of  those  fine  people ;  but 
the  roundabout,  plump,  motherly  Majesty, 
who  suggests  the  duchess's  housekeeper 
rather  than  her  sovereign,  was  by  no 
means  without  color  or  character.  Mrs. 
Freeman  cares  no  more  for  the  Church 
than  for  anything  else  that  stands  in  her 
I  path ;  but  the  queen  makes  an  unwaver- 
:ing  stand  for  it,  and  takes  her  own  way, 
'  with  a  mild  determination  which  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  abject  in  her  depen- 
dence on  her  friend.  Dr.  Burton's  apol- 
ogy for  Anne,  and  explanation  of  tier 
'position,  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's 
I  attention,  and  treats  trie  subject  with  a 
justice  rarely  awarded  to  her. 

The  growth  of  her  friendships  is  touching  in 
itself,  as  an  effort  to  tind  something  in  the 
;  world  dearer  than  greatness  and  power,  and  to 
I  enjoy  a  little  of  that  simple  hfe  —  so  hard  lo 
be  reached  from  the  steps  o[  the  throne- 
where  friends  can  confide  Iheir  thoughts  and 
aspirations  to  each  other  without  Iheii  being 
trumpet-longued  by  the  unscrupulous  favorites 
ihat  haunt  the  ste[»  of  royally.  And  if  it  was 
a  weakness,  it  was  grandly  exercised  —  it  gained 
for  the  recasting  of  F.uropc  that  one  whose 
name  is  yet  the  greatest  among  warriors, —  if 
we  count  in  our  estimate  only  those  whose 
I  science  and  achievements  we  know  with  sufli- 
I  cicnt  distinctness  for  comparison.  It  secured 
\  the  greatest  Gnancial  minister  that  ever  ruled 


And  when  the  (juarrel  ensued  which 
has  pointed  a  foolish  moral  ever  since 
about  female  squabbles  and  friendships, 
and  Mrs.  Masham  (once  more  a  woman 
unfortunate  in  her  name  —  for  who  can 
refrain  from  making  a  jest  about  Abigail  ?) 
succeeded  the  duchess,  the  statesmen 
that  waiting-woman  brought  in  her  train 
were  respectable  specimens  of  persons 
introducedby  the  back  stairs.  Had  Queen 
Anne  been  surrounded  by  all  the  wisest 
sages  in  her  empire,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
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whether  she  could  have  done  much  better 
than  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  Harley 
and  St.  John  ;  who,  indeed,  were  anything 
but  immaculate  —  but  yet  as  unlike  the 
pretty  gentlemen  of  a  chambermaid*s  fa- 
vor as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  So 
much  should  be  said  in  favor  of  Queen 
Anne  and  her  women.  One  or  two  things 
IB  her  life  show  a  fine  liberality.  Almost 
her  first  royal  act  was  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  her  revenue  —  the  "  tenths  and  first- 
fruits,"  originally  intended  as  a  papal 
tribute,  but  transferred  to  the  crown  at 
the  Reformation  —  as  a  benefaction  to 
the  poor  clergy,  from  whose  livings  it  had 
been  originally  subtracted.  Bishop  Bur- 
net claims  the  merit  of  this  act,  but  it 
was  one  to  which  all  his  rhetoric  could 
not  move  King  William.  Dr.  Burton 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  gift  has 
really  benefited  the  Church;  but  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  recipients  of  "  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  "  who  could  satisfy  him  to 
the  contrary.  In  any  case,  whether 
spoiled  by  maladministration  or  not,  this 
royal  giving  up  to  the  poor  parish  priest 
of  the  contrioution  originally  intended 
for  his  own  ecclesiastical  superior,  then 
swept  into  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
was  a  seemly  and  gracious  act.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  country  was  drained  by 
the  expenses  of  the  great  war,  the  queen 
gave  a  very  large  contribution  from  her 
civil  list  for  the  public  necessities. 

This  great  war,  which  Marlborough's 
genius  turned  into  one  succession  of  vic- 
tories, filled  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Anne  with   the  excitement  and  high 
tension  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  national 
prestige  was  to  all,  and  the  national  safe- 
ty, in  the   opinion  of  many,  deeply  in- 
volved.    Its  nominal  object,  which  was  to 
prevent  the  elevation   to  the   throne   of 
Spain  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  second  son 
01  Louis  XIV.,  putting  in  his  place  the 
archduke   Charles,  son  of  the  emperor, 
was  frustrated  with  that  strangest  and 
most  solemn  irony  of  fate  which  so  often 
turns  man's  greatest  efforts  into  confu- 
sion.   According  to  the    arbitration    of 
war,  all  pronounced  itself  on  the  side  of 
Charles,  until,  in  a  moment,  death  cleared 
tbe  way  for  him  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Baking  his  accession  to  that  of  Spain  as 
impossible  as  had  been,  at  first,  the  can- 
dioature  of  the  French  prince  whom  Eu- 
rope feared   to  see  unite  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  upon  one  head.     Philip 
of  Anjou,  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  all 
the  prodigious  efforts  made  to  prevent  it, 
ttcended  peaceably  the  Spanish  throne ; 
bttt  sot  the  less  was  the  real  object  of  the 


war  attained.  The  power  of  Louis  was 
shaken  to  pieces.  Only  here  and  there  a 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  observer  had  yet 
divined  that  the  power  and  splendor  of 
France  rested  on  a  foundation  of  volcanic 
misery  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come 
to  a  terrible  explosion.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Louis  XIV.  —  moved,  one 
cannot  tell  by  what  charitable  temptation, 
what  softening  of  the  heart  towards  his 
unfortunate  kmsman  on  his  deathbed  — 
appeared  like  a  god  by  the  bedside  of  the 
exiled  and  dying  King  James,  and  sol- 
emnly promised  to  recognize  his  son  as 
king  of  Great  Britain  alter  him,  nothing 
could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  posi- 
tion of  France  in  Europe.  Louis  was  le 
Grand  Afonargue,  and  his  country  la 
grande  nation^  beyond  all  rivalship  or 
comparison.  Successful  in  war,  full  of 
conquests,  covered  with  glory,  there 
seemed  nothing  that  this  triumphant  coun- 
try could  not  accomplish ;  and  when  Spain 
became  the  inheritance  of  a  Bourbon,  and 
the  rich  cities  and  strongholds  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  occupied  by  French  sol- 
diers, no  wonder  that  the  wealthy  Dutch- 
men, whose  riches  had  tempted  so  many 
conquerors,  should  take  fright.  No  less 
fright  took  England  when  the  fine  dra- 
matic tableau  of  the  godlike  monarch 
appeared  in  that  darkened  room  at  St. 
Germains,  carrying  transport  to  the  bo- 
soms of  the  poor  little  mock  court  and  all 
the  busy  conspirators.  The  great  Louis 
was  never  concerned  in  a  more  fatal  pag- 
eant. He  had  the  first  armies,  the  most 
scientific  generals,  in  the  world  —  and  the 
science  of  arms  had  just  taken  a  great 
leap,  and  so  equipped  itself  with  rules 
and  systems,  that  its  results  could  almost 
be  determined  beforehand,  so  clearly  set- 
tled and  ascertained  was  the  order  of  its 
operations.  But  Marlborough  was  one 
of  those  for  whom  rules  are  not  made. 
He  used  science  when  it  suited  him,  and 
laughed  at  it  in  those  cases  where  the 
inspiration  of  genius  knew  better.  When 
he  ought  to  have  been  working  his  way 
from  step  to  step  along  the  beaten  path, 
he  made  a  sudden  blow  at  the  heart,  such 
as  discomfited  all  the  array  against  him, 
and  shook  the  opposite  forces  for  the  mo- 
ment into  pieces. 

Dr.  Burton  is  very  interesting  and  lucid 
in  his  description  ot  the  critical  and  mo- 
mentous battle  of  Blenheim.  It  was  far 
away  from  the  border  towns  which  the 
allied  armies  had  been  taking  one  by  one, 
and  with  which  the  French  had  hoped 
they  would  continue  to  amuse  themselves 
until  France  had  swept  across  the  unpre- 
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pared  continent,  and  won  a  kind  of  em-  true  soldier,  in  the  choice  of  his  profession, 

pire  of  the  world  by  mastering  Vienna,  has  thrown  his  life  as  a  stake  that  may  be 

But  Marlborough  could  march  more  rap-  ^aken  up  at  any  time.    He  cannot  accept  the 

idly,  and  keep   his   own   counsel   better  alternative  of  saving  it  by  anything  that  has 

than  the  best  of  the  generals  against  him.  ^^^  ^^»"^^s^  V"g«  ^^^  grudgine  it     Yet  there 

nn,  J         .,1       .  i''  I   c^    *u^--.  ^^♦^no  nnay  be  occasions  where  one  who  has  responsi- 

The  reader  will  not  look  for  those  details  ^.^7   ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^.^„  ^^  j^. i 

here  which  Dr.  Burton  supplies  so  ably,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jinj  ^he  more  honorable  altema- 

but  we  may  indicate  the  manner  in  which  tive  in  the  act  that  must  preserve  all ;  and  such 

j  he  treats  them  by  the  following  account  surely  was  the  condition  of  those  who  con- 

'  of  the  last  act  in    that  fierce   and  brief  sented  to  the  surrender  of  the  village  of  Blen- 

'  drama  of  battle.     When  the  victory  was  hcim.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surrender 

gained,  there  was  found  to  be  a  detach-  was  a  mighty  relief  to  Marlborough,  looking 
ment  of  twelve  thousand  men  shut  up  in  to  the  horrible  work  that  had  to  be  done  if  the 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  so  crowded  to-  'mp"soned  mob  continued  defiant, 
gether,  that  action  was  almost  impossible  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  gener- 
to  them,  their  commander  lost,  and  the  qus  on  the  part  of  the  historian  to  char- 
entire  forces  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  acterize  this  outburst  of  the  wild  gaiety 
Eugene,  flushed  with  victory,  in  front  of  of  despair  as  a  proof  of  the  "mocking 
t^em.  spirit"  of  the  French  intellect.  Other 
They  showed  vigor  and  courage,  but  to 'no  men  besides  Frenchmen  have  given  vent 
possible  end.  They  attempted  to  make  sorties,  to  that  laugh  of  desperation  in  the  face 
after  the  manner  of  invested  garrisons ;  but  of  death  :  indeed,  supreme  excitement 
there  were  essential  differences  that  baffled  ^^  often  takes  that  form  of  expression  as 
such  attempts  at  the  outset.    The  fortress  has  ^^j^^^.     But  the  incident  in  any  case 

L^r/c,  n\rHil  r".n  fo^^^^^  ^^  vcry    Striking.    We  need  not  ^d well, 

sailying'parties  can  form  so  as  to  tall  on  the  ,  •'  ^,    '^  jr«^.         %  *  % 

!  besiegers  in  battle  array ;  and  when  it  is  neces-  however,  on  the  record  of  victories  which 

sary,  they  can  again  come  within  the  shelter  of  »^oved  England  to  impassioned  interest, 

the  outworks.     But  the  unfortunates  in  Blen-  and  intoxicated  her  with  national  pride, 

heim  could  only  run  out  in  the  vain  hope  of  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  book  than 

forming  themselves  in  rank  outside,  and  with  the   manner  in   which    Dr.   Burton    sets 

the  certainty  of  being  immediately  slain.     It  the  great  soldier  before  us — in  the  very 

was  a  period  of  awful  suspense  to  the  assail-  spirit  of  Addison's  fine   lines,  which  he 

ants  as  well  as  the  assailed,  for  the  solemn  quotes  more  than  once  —  like  the  great 

Guesnon  arose.  Was  the  victor   according  to  ^ngel    of  the    Storm,   "who  drives   the 

wo^thecnuTd^L^n.^'^^h^^^^^^^  ^""0"^   blast,"   while    himself,,   "serene 
worst  he  could  against  the  enemy  It  that  enemy         j       i     »i        ai.  i* 

continued  obstinate?     The  whole  of  Mari-  and  calm     as  the  summer  skies, 

borough's  army  surrounded  the  village,  with  And  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 

not  only  the  cannon  originally  in  its  posses-  Rides  on  the  whiriwind  and  directs  the  storm. 

sion,  but  those  taken  from  the  enemy.     The        ___.  .,      .^  ,        ,  - 

troops  in  the  village  were  so  closely  packed,        While  these  thunders  of  war  were  bcl- 

that  we  hear  of  the  small  area  of  the  churchyard  lowing    abroad,    changes    of    still    more 

affording  relief  to  the  pressure.      Must  the  vital  importance  were    taking    place    at 

victor  then  pound  the  village  in  a  cannonade,  home.     We    need    not   pause   upon   the 

(  and  crush  the  twelve  thousand  under  its  shat-  Sacheverell    commotions,   to   which    Dr. 

I  tered  houses?  .       ,.         ,  ,         .  Burton    gives    two  instructive  chapters, 

I  This  gloomy  luncture  is  enlivened  by  an  in-  testifying  to  elaborate  research  —  though 

adent  exemplifying  the  indomitable  elasticity  there  is  a   irreat  deal  of  the  naradoxical 

of  the  spirit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  instinct  r^f^^  'f  a  great  aeai  01  ine  paraaoxicai 

for  the  enjoyment  of  the  mocking  spirit  of  his  'P^^''^?*   ^hich    is   characteristic   of  the 

intellect  under  the    most    tragic    conditions.  t'"^e   in    the  prosecution    of  the  popular 

Two  figures  were  seen  to  approach  the  doomed  preacher  for    his    enunciation   of    those 

crowd.    One  was  a  French  officer,  the  other  doctrines  of  divine  right  which  were  as 

in  his  uniform  proclaimed  himself  an  officer  of  obnoxious   to  the   whole  large   scope  of 

rank  in  the  British  army.     Was  this  latter  a  English   statesmanship  as    Louis    XIV. 

prisoner  brought  to  them  by  one  of  themselves  ?  himself  and  his  predominance  in  Europe, 

Were  they  then  able,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  though  sympathized  in  both  by  the  queen 

disastrous  day.  to  say  they  had  made  prisoner  ^^^  ^^e  mob,  the  two  extremes  of  society, 

a  British  officer?    Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  _^^^  ^jji  ^  ^      ^^\ 

erim   merriment  in  which  the  two  were  re-  .      ,  i.*^     \    i    •   -.     ^    ^x.     V-  ^ 

ceived.    The  British  officer  was  Lord  Orkney,  *^"  ?  ^\^^\  central   interest,  the  history 

accompanied  by  one  of  the  French  prisoners.  ?f  the    Union,   upon   which   he   has   put 

to  represent  to  his  fellow-soldiers  the  hopeless-  to^h  his  full  Strength.     It  would  be  diflS- 

ness  of  their  position,  and  to  beseech  them  to  cult  to  say  too  much  of  the  thorough  and 

surrender.     It  was  a  bitter  alternative.    The  exhaustive  record    which    our  historiaa 
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has  given   us    of   all  the  principles  in- 
volved.    It  is   no  mere  chronicle  of  the 
squabbles  of  commissioners  on  one  hand 
or    the    other,  abortive    meetings,  luke- 
warmness  on  the  English  side,  and  angry 
petulance  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  as  it 
might  easily  have  been  ;  but  a  clear  and 
lucid  account  of  all  the  hidden  forces  in- 
volved,  such  as  requires  the  eye  of   a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  historian.     When 
(Jueen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  though 
her    authority    extended    over    a    reaUy 
unanimous  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  wishing  nothing  better  than  such 
a  legitimate  compromise  as  was  found  in 
her  natural  rights,   between  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession  and  the  new  insti- 
tutioD   ot   elective  sovereignty,  the  two 
halves  of  the  kingdom  were  yet  two,  sep- 
arated  by  some   real  and  important  dis- 
cordancies of  feeling,  and  by  many  bick- 
erings and  mutual  offences,  such  as  are 
too  common  among  neighbors,  and  not 
unknown  even  in  the   closest  circle  of 
family   life.     A    quarrel    full  of    mutual 
^Sjavations  and  recriminations,  nay,  of 
aKolute  hostilities  now  and   then,    had 
been  going  on  between  them  for  years ; 
and  it  had  not  yet  become  quite  appar- 
ent, even   to    the    wisest  statesmen   on 
either    side,    that  —  whatever   might    be 
the  cost  —  these  two  must  be  made  one 
Of  else  break  adrift  altogether,  an  alterna- 
tive forbidden  at  once  by  nature  and  by 
every  true  principle  of  policy.    Through- 
out this  quarrel  Scotland  had,  we  think 
(ii  it  be  not  national  partiality  that  affects 
our  judgment),   a  stronger  position  and 
more  reason  in  her  resistance  than  En- 

e)d  in  her  exactions.  The  cruel  satis- 
ion  with  which  —  after  refusing  to 
the  Scots  any  share  in  her  commercial 
ventures,  at  a  moment  when  the  world 
was  crazy  on  that  subject  —  the  richer 
and  more  powerful  nation  had  looked  on, 
■ay,  worse  than  looked  on,  at  the  ruin  of 
Darien,  had  roused  a  furious  sense  of 
wrong  in  the  Scottish  bosom.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton treats  this  burning  question,  still 
capable  of  rousing  the  wrath  even  of 
spectators  so  distant  as  ourselves,  with 
^reat  impartiality  and  calm ;  but  he  points 
OQt  very  clearly  the  determination  of  the 
Englishman  to  let  nobody  interfere  with 
bis  trade  —  an  impassioned  yet  sullen 
determination  to  which  he  clung  in  the 
&ce  of  every  law  and  national  motive 
Bore  elevated  than  his  profit  and  preju- 
Ace.  Foreign  intervention  had  been 
checked  by  the  first  Navigation  Act, 
passed  under  the  Protectorate,  and  aiming 
at  the  diminution  of  the   Dutch  trade, 


which  threatened  to  deprive  England  of 
the  mastery  of  the  seas,  in  which  she 
took  so  much  pride.  And  Scotland  had 
been  included  within  the  protected  circle 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain,  and  only  foreign  powers  were 
shut  out.  But  though  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  was  a  sort  of  general  union 
of  the  two  realms,  there  was  really  no 
feeling  even  of  friendship  between  Scotch 
and  English.  The  Scots,  in  spite  of 
their  subjection  to  the  same  sovereign, 
were  practically  looked  upon  as  foreign- 
ers, and  the  second  Navigation  Act 
placed  them  upon  the  same  footing  in 
law  as  the  subjects  of  other  powers. 
From  the  passing  of  this  act  we  have  a 
continuous  struggle,  the  Scots  trying 
every  means  to  induce,  or  even  force,  the 
English  to  yield  them  the  much-coveted 
freedom  of  trade  ;  v/hile  on  the  other  side 
we  find  a  stubborn  resistance  kept  up 
until  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  actually 
on  the  verge  of  war. 

Monopoly  was  the  great  idea  of  the 
time  in  commercial  matters ;  in  fact  few 
if  any  other  considerations  seem  to  have 
commended  themselves  to  even  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Throughout  the  varied  phases  of  the  rela- 
tions between  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  ruling  theory  in  the  English 
mind  is  always  the  same,  that  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,'way  to  make  one  State  rich, 
is  to  make  and  Keep  its  neighbors  poor. 
The  relations  of  England  with  the  two 
other  kingdoms  which  now  form  with  her 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  no  doubt  very  different. 
The  difference  is  declared  clearly  enou«fh 
from  the  English  point  of  view  in  the 
answer  returned  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners in  1678  to  the  Scotch  demand  to 
be  included  in  the  privileges  allowed  to 
Ireland  and  Wales.  This  answer  declares 
that  Ireland  is  not  only  under  one  king 
with  England,  as  Scotland,  but  belongs 
to,  and  is  an  appendix  of,  the  crown  of 
England :  that  laws  made  by  the  English 
Parliament  are  binding  in  Ireland,  while 
those  of  the  Irish  Parliament  require 
confirmation  by  the  English  Privy  Coun- 
cil :  finally,  that  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown  have  authority  and  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  "all  which,"  it  adds,  "is  quite 
otherwise  in  relation  to  Scotland."  This 
difference  is  clearly  shown  subsequently, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  theory  of 
monopoly  affected  the  measures  taken  by 
England  towards  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively. 

The  branch    of    trade  which  was    in 
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Anne's  reign  exciting  most  attention  in 
England  was  the  woollen  manufactory. 
Here  the  three  kingdoms  came  into  con- 
tact: the  plains  of  England  were  not  the 
only  places  in  the  island  upon  which 
sheep  could  be  reared ;  large  flocks  might 
be,  and  were,  kept  on  the  rougher  and 
more  broken  country  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  wool  was  one  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  both  these  king- 
doms. This,  of  course,  in  pursuance  of 
the  prevailing  theory,  had  to  be  put  down 
at  once;  but  the  method  of  proceeding 
adopted  was  not  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  Scotland,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  was  in  all  but  name  an  inde- 
pendent State.  Its  legislation  could,  in- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent,  be  stopped  by 
the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  to  the 
measures  passed  by  the  Estates ;  but  even 
this  was  anything  but  a  reliable  power, 
and  had  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion :  while  in  no  way  could  the  Houses 
of  the  English  Parliament  legislate  for 
the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland  as  they 
could  for  Ireland.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  relations  was,  in  short,  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  between  relations 
with  a  foreign  power  and  those  with  a 
colony.  They  could  and  did  prohibit 
the  importation  into  England  of  Scotch 
wool,  thus  considerably  injuring  and  dis- 
couraging the  chief  industry  ot  the  rival 
kingdom,  and  breaking  off  entirely  nego- 
tiations for  a  union  of  Scotland  and  En- 
fland,  which  at  the  time  presented  fair 
opes  of  ultimate  success ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  competition  they  could  do 
better  still,  and  their  proceedings  in  this 
direction  were  a  most  brilliant  and  in- 
structive application  of  the  ruling  idea. 
Not  only  could  the  Irish  trade  to  a  great 
extent  be  crushed,  but  it  might  be  made 
to  help  the  English  woollen  manufactory. 
To  this  end  all  exportation  to  any  foreign 
country  —  />.,  to  anywhere  but  England 
—  of  Irish  wool  in  any  shape  whatever, 
was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties ; 
while,  for  its  safe  conveyance  to  English 
ports,  a  large  staff  of  ofHcers  was  estab- 
lished on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  who 
actually  watched  the  wool  from  its  being 
shorn  to  its  delivery  in  a  stated  port. 
Indeed  it  would  be  almost  laughable,  had 
it  not  been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress, 
to  trace  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
theory  of  monopoly  was  followed  out  in 
dealing  with  the  unhappy  Irish.  In  com- 
pensation to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
suppression  of  the  wool  trade,  the  gov- 
ernment determined  to  plant  another 
industry  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  trade 


was  chosen.  Arbitrary  though  the  alter- 
native was,  the  newly  introduced  manu- 
facture grew  and  flourished  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  The  way  in  which  its  great 
success  was  welcomed  in  England  is, 
however,  a  curiosity  in  history.  Finding 
that  it  had  got  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch 
colony  in  the  north,  and  was  therefore  not 
reaching  the  classes  specially  intended,  it 
was  proposed  to  remove  the  manufactory 
further  towards  the  south  of  Ireland,  so 
as  to  spread  the  industry  over  the  whole 
country;  but  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  new  grant  for  this,  the  commercial 
magnates  are  prevented  from  action  by 
the  fear  that  **  if  Ireland  should  fall  into 
the  making  of  fine  linen,  it  would  affect 
the  trade  of  England."  Such  was  the 
fear  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  mass  of  En- 
glish merchants  were  of  opinion  that  no 
Further  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Irish  linen  trade.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  real  existence  of  so  much 
ignorance  and  blindness  as  are  here  dis- 
played. England  had  deprived  Ireland 
of  one  trade  in  obedience  to  the  mistaken 
principles  of  the  age  ;  she  had  implanted 
another  to  remedy  the  distress  which  she 
had  caused,  and  at  the  moment  when  this 
substituted  industry  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  it  was  professedly  instituted,  the 
help  and  encouragement  necessary  to  it 
were  withheld.  And  the  reason  of  this 
great  stroke  of  policy  was,  that  the  new 
trade  was  tending  to  make  Ireland  rich 
and  prosperous,  to  enable  it  to  be  a  useful 
and  self-supporting  part  of  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  a  State  ever  oppressed  with 
poverty  and  distress,  and  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and  relief  from  England ! 

Commercial  tyranny  of  this  kind  was, 
however,  safer  as  well  as  easier  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Scotland. 
The  Irish  might  indeed  be  driven  by  dis- 
tress to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
but  the  kingdom  was  in  the  power  of  the 
English  crown  absolutelv,  and  could 
originate  no  really  formidable  reprisals. 
But  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  demand 
was  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  Scots  Estates  were  greatly  exas- 
perated by  the  determined  refusal  of  their 
claims,  and  as  union  seemed  impossible, 
the  next  best  thing  appeared  to  them  to 
be  a  more  thorough  and  complete  separa- 
tion. This  feeling  culminated  in  the 
famous  Act  of  Securitv,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  in  case  ot  the  queen's  dying 
without  issue,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  choose  from  the  royal  Protestant 
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Kne  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
with  the  limitation  that  the  person  chosen 
should  on  no  account  be  the  appointed 
successor  to  the  English  throne,  unless 
daring  the  interval  the  two  kingdoms 
should  have  come  to  satisfactory  terms 
for  the  protection  of  the  freedom,  religion, 
and  commerce  of  Scotland.  The  violent 
nature  of  this  act  clearly  testifies  to  the 
depth  of  feeling  excited  in  Scotland  by 
the  selfishly  exclusive  position  taken  up 
by  the  English  government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  trade.  Hitherto  the  two  kingdoms, 
though  practically  independent  in  govern- 
ment, and  widely  separated  in  feelings, 
had  been  nominally  united  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  both  subject  to  one  sover- 
eign. But  even  this  tie  was  now  threat- 
ened. The  Scots  Parliament  went  to  the 
utmost  length  that  angry  opposition  could 
go.  Not  only  did  they  leave  themselves 
&ee  to  choose  a  different  monarch,  but 
bound  themselves  to  do  so.  Thus  all 
possibility  of  even  a  chance  union  was 
removed  oy  the  Act  of  Security,  unless,  or 
until  the  Scotch  claims  should  be  fully 
granted.  So  great  in  fact,  was  the  feeling 
against  England,  that  an  «act  was  also 
passed  by  the  Scots  Estates  to  encourage 
the  importation  into  Scotland  of  French 
wines,  etc.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
England  and  France  were  at  war  at  the 
tune. 

Other  events,  of  less  importance  in 
themselves,  were  tepding  at  the  same  time 
to  widen  the  breach  oetween  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Scots  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  surpassing 
merits  and  paramount  importance  of  the 
system  of  monopoly,  and  they  had  made 
another  claim  besides  that  ot  free  trade, 
which  the  English  could  not  consistentlv 
allow.  In  an  unlucky  moment,  fired  witn 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
Scotch  had  established  the  well-known 
and  ill-fated  Darien  Company  to  trade 
with  Africa  and  the  Indies.  One  of  the 
stipulations  made  on  their  side  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union,  was  that  this 
company,  reduced  though  it  was  by  this 
time  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  should  be  con- 
tinued, with  tne  alternative,  which  was 
eventually  adopted,  of  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  by  England.  Here,  however,  the 
old  question  came  in  again ;  there  already 
existed  in  Eneland  the  East  India  Com- 
Dsmy,  which  claimed  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  no  English  commission 
coold  think  of  giving  it  a  rival.  This 
special  point  of  the  controversy  introduces 
a  whimsical  incident  into  the  tale.  The 
lacfian  Company  took  the  matter  into  its 


own  hands,  and  chancing  to  find  in  the 
Thames  a  vessel  belonging  to  this  pre- 
sumptuous rival,  ^ve  the  Scotch  a  hint  of 
the  power  of  their  monopoly  by  seizing 
the  vessel  and  its  contents ;  nor  could  any 
Scotch  claims  obtain  redress.  Like  the 
East  India  Company,  the  promoters  of  the 
Darien  scheme  determined  to  act  for 
themselves,  and  soon  got  an  opportunity 
for  reprisals,  when  one  morning  an  En- 
glish vessel  was  found  to  have  been  driven 
into  the  Forth  for  shelter.  It  was  sug- 
gested, and  of  course  instantly  believed, 
that  here  was  a  ship  belonging  to  the 

freat  East  India  Company,  and  the  Edin- 
urgh  folk  flocked  to  see  it,  no  objections 
being  made  by  the  crew.  Among  others, 
one  day  three  boatloads  of  curious  visit- 
ors came  out,  all  of  course  perfect  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  were  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  officers  of  the 
"Worcester,"  who  little  suspected  that 
among  them  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  secretary  to  the 
Darien  Company,  and  burning  for  ven- 
geance. His  plans  were  well  laid;  and 
the  boats  which  brought  off  his  party,  di- 
vided so  as  to  attract  less  attention,  con- 
tained good  store  of  wine  and  spirits,  a 
cargo  which  made  his  welcome  certain. 
What  Dr.  Burton  describes  as  "  a  thor- 
oughly jovial  revel "  then  took  place ;  and 
when  the  party  broke  up,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  saying  good-bye  to  the 
"  Worcester  "  officers  at  the  aoor  of  their 
cabin,  he  seized  a  moment  when  all  his 
party  were  outside  and  all  the  officers 
inside  the  room,  shut  the  door  suddenly, 
and  so  had  the  officers  as  in  a  trap.  The 
men,  deprived  of  their  leaders,  were  easily 
mastered,  and  the  ship  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  adventurous  secretary 
and  his  friends.  Here  the  story  takes  a 
tragical  turn  :  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  "Worcester"  did  not  belong  to  the 
East  India  Company,  as  had  been  at  first 
supposed ;  no  one  appeared  to  have  any 
claim  upon  her  except  her  crew,  and  the 
goods  in  her  hold  were  not  stowed  away 
regularly,  as  for  trade,  but  rather  heaped 
up  indiscriminately,  in  a  way  that  excited 
suspicions  of  a  less  legal  method  of  ac- 
quisition. These  suspicions,  strength- 
ened by  conversations  overheard  between 
the  men,  and  by  the  startling  news  that 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  Darien  Company 
had  been  captured  and  destroyed  by  pi- 
rates, soon  ripened  into  certainties  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  and  Green,  the  cap- 
tain, with  thirteen  others,  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  murder  and 
piracy.    The  judgment   was    rash;    for 
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after  inquiries  proved  that  the  unfortunate  provided  for  the  fortification  of  strong 
vessel  lost  could  not  have  been  destroyed  places  in  the  north,  and  other  warlike 
by  the  "Worcester."  Yet  the  sentence  preparations,  and  further  signified  the 
was  so  far  justifiable  that  the  men  were  readiness  of  the  English  to  accept  the 
proved,  two  of  them  by  their  own  confes-  separation  of  the  realms,  should  it  be 
sion,  to  be  pirates  and  murderers,  guilty  forced  on  them,  by  declaring  that,  from 
in  other  cases,  if  not  in  this ;  and  on  the  a  given  time,  every  native  of  Scotland 
ground  that  a  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  should  be  considered  an  alien,  and  de- 
numan  race,  his  execution  is  always  legal,  barred  from  the  privileges  of  a  natural- 
given  proof  of  the  offence.  Still  they  born  English  subiect ;  while,  at  the  same 
might  all  perhaps  have  escaped,  had  it  not  time,  it  offered  hopes  of  settlement  by 
been  made  to  a  certain  extent  a  national  giving  the  queen  power  to  appoint  com* 
question.  The  seizing  of  the  "Worces-  missioners  lor  a  treaty  of  union.  The 
ter^wasin  itself  an  act  which  England  great  merit  of  this  answer  lies  in  the 
might  well  resent ;  and  English  influence  manner  in  which,  by  showing  equal  readi- 
was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  ness  to  accept  either  alternative,  they  cast 
decreed  executions.  But  the  feelings  of  back  upon  Scotland  the  responsibility  of 
the  Scotch  people  were  too  strongly  ex-  either  holding  to  their  ill-advised  threats, 
cited  to  be  calmed  without  a  sacnfice ;  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  can  ever  have 
and  accordingly,  in  direct  opposition  to  been  uttered  except  merely  as  threats,  or, 
the  wishes  of  the  English  government,  by  consenting  to  treat  for  a  union,  making 
Green  and  two  of  the  crew  were  executed,  the  trial  whether  these  threats  had  pro- 
Dr.  Burton  does  not  attempt  to  justify  duced  their  desired  effect.  The  Estates 
this  act,  blaming  for  it  most  justly  the  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  a  commis- 
looseness  of  the  Scotch  criminal  proced-  sion  was  appointed  ;  but  hardly  had  they 
ure ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  observes,  be^un  their  meetings  before  it  was  made 
with  equal  truth  and  force,  that  had  evident  that  England  had  determined  to 
almost  anv  of  the  Continental  powers  yield  her  poin^  and  surrender  to  the  bold 
captured  ureen  in  the  pursuit  of  his  call-  front  shown  by  the  Scotch.  How  such  a 
ing,  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  torture  defiance  as  that  of  the  Act  of  Security  can 
to  begin  with,  and,  for  all  who  escaped  have  frightened  England  into  so  great  con- 
hanging,  the  galleys  for  life.  cessions  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sup- 

Another  case  in  which  matters  at  one  position  that  the  English  statesmen  who 
time  threatened  to  become  serious  was  managed  the  affair  were  really  more  pni- 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Scotch  Plot,"  an  dent  and  far-sighted  n\en  than  their  corn- 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  well-known  mercial  theories  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
and  unprincipled  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat  Dr.  Burton  evidently  thinks  they  were : 
to  gain  prominence  for  himself,  and  ven-  he  remarks  of  the  Act  of  Security,  — 
geance  upon  some  personal  enemies,  by 

a  Jacobite  rising  in   the  Highlands,  as-  ^^^'"^«^^  be  conjectured  from  the  action  of 

sisted   by  aid   from  France.      The   plot  \ngland  at  this  juncture,  that  the  sage  Godol- 

^o.^^  *^  »^»k:n»    ^c,    o«..   ^^u^^^   uS^^^A  phm  did  not  regret  the  formidable  measures  of 

came  to  nothing,  as  any   schenie   based  g^otland,  in  some  hope  that  the  dread  of  war 

upon  the  raising  of  ten  thousand  nien  in  ^j  ^t  frighten  the  great  trading  interests  of 

the    Highlands  was  sure  to  do;    but    it  England  into  compliance  with  the  free-trade 

created  great  excitement  in  London,  and  demands  of  Scotland, 
did  not  tend  to  increase  the  confidence 

felt  in  the  friendly  dispositions  of  Scot-  The  "  sage  Godolphin  "  must  undoubt- 

land.  edly    have   been   too    sage  to  feel  this 

Meanwhile,    while  the  two   kingdoms  dread  of  war  himself,  but  the  great  trad- 

were  drifting  further  asunder  every  day,  ing  interests  must  as  undoubtedly  have 

the  English  Parliament  had  produced  its  done  so,  as,  from  the  first  meeting  of  this 

answer  to  the  Scotch  Act  of  Security.    All  commission,  the  behavior  of  England  to 

must,  by  this  time,  have  been  alive  to  the  Scotland    is  marked  with    the    greatest 

fact  that  they  had  before  them  the  alter-  courtesy  and  compliance.    The  question 

native  of  either  allowing  the    Scots   to  of  trade  is  given  up  without  a  murmur; 

compete  with  them  in  trade,  or  entering  the  terms  of  union  are  sent  up  to  Scotland 

upon  a  war  which,  though  it  could  hardly  to  be  debated  clause  by  c^use  in  the 

be    formidable,    must    of    necessity    be  Scots  Estates  before  they  are  laid  before 

fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  English  Parliament ;  and,  finally,  when 

their  trade  for  a  time.    And  their  answer  sent  back  from  Scotland  revised  and  re- 

to  the  valiant  defiance  of  the  Scots  was  a  modelled,  they  are  passed  through  the 

wise   and   well-considered  measure.    It  House  of  Commons  without  any  discus- 
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sioo  o£  detail.     In  March  1707  England 
and  Scotland  thus  became  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  differences 
between  the  forms  and  customs  of  the 
two  kingdoms  thus  suddenly  amalga- 
mated. A  doubt  must  have  remained  as 
to  whether  the  proud  and  sensitive  Scots 
would  be  willing  to  take  their  place  in  a 
Parliament  regulated  entirely  by  the 
traditions  of  the  race  so  long  in  opposi- 
tion. On  this  point,  however,  Scotland 
showed  no  deficiency  of  ^ood  sense,  and 
returned  the  courtesy  displayed  in  the 
matter  by  the  other  side,  by  a  prompt  and 
unresisting  submission  to  the  English 
forms  of  procedure.  The  Scottish  histo- 
riographer-royal takes  this  opportunity  of 
paying  a  noble  tribute  to  the  English  Par- 
liamentary forms :  — 

They  stand  not  only  unmatched  but  unap- 
proached  in  efficiency,  by  any  other  public  in- 
stitation  not  copied  from  them,  as  a  mechanism 
for  collecting  the  predominating  judgment  of 
a  popular  assembly  on  any  piece  of  business, 
whether  of  the  simplest  or  the  most  complex 
character.  .  •  .  This  noble  organization  may 
be  connted  as  the  collective  trophies  gained  in 
the  long  contest  between  prerogative  and  priv- 
ilege ;  and  those  who  had  the^keeping  of  so 
precious  a  charge  would  not  and  dared  not 
sacrifice  a  morsel  of  it. 

Thus  ended,  to  the  peace  and  consola- 
tion of  all  concerned,  a  most  irritating. and 
difficult  negotiation.    The  Union  at  first 
was  bitterly  unpopular  in  the  north ;  but 
Dr.    Burton,  whose  view  throughout   is 
more  statesmanlike  and  philosophical  than 
local,  gives  little  space  or  importance  to 
the    hostility.      Many   circumstances   of 
disturbance  have   occurred    since ;    and 
perhaps  there  might  have  been,  had  the 
country  been  keen  to  take  offence,  a  suf- 
ficient   tale    of  neglects  and  slights  to 
touch  the  pride  of  a  people  so  tenacious. 
But  Scotland  has  always  taken  the  wiser 
and  more  dignified  part.     She  has  never 
shown  any  wish  to  be  pitied,  and  has  pur- 
sued her  own  way  without  sulking  like  a 
touchy  dependent  at  ever^  demonstration 
of    English  self-superiority.      Any  such 
siigj!:estion  as  that  which  has  so  long  kept 
Ireland  aflame,  for  repeal  of  the  bond 
which  unites   the  two  nations,  would  be 
recciv-ed  in  Scotland  with  inextinguisha- 
ble laughter.    The  two  are,  indeed,  no 
longer    two,    notwithstanding    a    goodly 
remnant  of  prejudices  and  ignorance  on 
both  sides,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
one  people. 

The  only  chapter  in  Dr.  Burton's  book 
which  seems  to  us  disappointing  is  the 
ooe  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an 


experienced  writer  of  his  large  cultiva- 
tion and  taste  would  have  written  with 
most  zest  —  the  chapter  on  literature. 
Perhaps  the  sense  that  the  natural  temp> 
tation  would  be  to  give  this  chapter  spe- 
cial prominence,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  restriction  of  its  limits.  It 
is  a  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  hundred  images.  The 
"Augustan  Age,"  —  the  time  of  polished 
prose  and  more  polished  verse, — a  kind 
of  revival  of  letters  and  reawakening  of 
all  the  Muses  — it  is  an  odd  piece  of  neg- 
lect to  crowd  all  the  superabundant  wit  of 
such  a  period  into  a  corner,  and  give  us  a 
series  of  detached  and  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive notices  instead  of  that  brilliant 
storv  of  a  climax  in  literary  art  which  we 
might  have  expected.  For  the  age  of 
Anne  was  not  only  rich,  but  also  charac- 
teristic in  the  highest  degree,  —  no  repe- 
tition of  what  had  gone  before,  but  a  new 
and  striking  development  of  intelligence, 
owning  new  influences  and  a  changed 
standard  of  excellence.  Whether  we  do, 
or  do  not,  give  in  our  personal  adhesion 
to  the  "  Popeish  "  reign  of  polished  cor- 
rectness, we  are  unable  to  deny  its  pow- 
er ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  Dr.  Burton 
dedicates  very  nearly  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  refugee  Rapin  and  his  history,  we  are 
more  and  more  astonished  at  the  limited 
space  he  allots  to,  and  the  hurried  survey 
he  gives  of,  the  abounding  literature  of 
the  time.  He  begins  the  record  with  a 
kind  of  apology.  **  The  writings  of  Pope, 
Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  Steele,  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  multitudinous  works, 
small  and  great,  contributed  by  Defoe, 
are  among  the  living  literature  of  the 
present  age,  and  it  would  be  a  discour- 
tesv  to  suppose  that  any  reader  required 
to  be  informed  about  them."  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  most  graceful  way  of  eluding  us, 
and  it  is  hard  to  be  severe  upon  an  author 
who  thus  compliments  our  supposed  intel- 
ligence with  so  courtly  a  bow,  and  an  air 
of  so  much  polite  deference.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  an  equal  dis- 
courtesy to  suppose  that  any  reader  was 
unacquainted  with  Marlborough,  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  historian  sets  before  us 
in  detail.  And  of  all  the  striking  aspects 
of  the  age  of  Anne,  its  literary  develop- 
ment is  perhaps  the  one  which  has 
most  charm  and  interest.  Records  of 
wars,  though  exciting  beyond  measure 
when  accompanied  by  the  keen  zest 
of  contemporary  interest,  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  attractive  reading.  We  jjounce 
upon  every  little  human  incident  in  the 
chronicle  of  strategy  or  carnage,  and  care 
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much  less  how  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was 
won  than  about  that  tragic  pause  after  it 
which  Dr.  Burton  has  so  well  described. 
And  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  character 
and  human  interest  in  the  combinations 
of  great  politicians  to  carry  the  ordinary 
reader  through  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues, 
the  councils  and  debates  of  Parliamentary 
history;  but  the  republic  of  letters  has 
the  gift  of  bein?  always,  or  almost  always, 
amusing.  Perhaps  the  actors  in  that 
drama  are  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  interest  as  are  those  who  guide 
the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  their  vicissi- 
tudes, their  disappointments  and  success- 
es, are  personal,  the  sweetness  of  their 
fame  is  such  as  we  can  all  appreciate,  and 
in  most  cases  involves  much  amusing 
revelation  of  themselves.  They  are  the 
only  class  who  stand  as  it  were  in  the 
foreground  of  their  works,  and  hand  to 
us  with  human  smiles  their  contribution, 
which  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class,  to  the  elucidation  of  humanity. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  we 
were  taken  more  completely  into  the  con- 
fidence of  our  instructors  than  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  They  were  not  the  most 
admirable,  nor  even  the  most  blameless, 
of  mankind;  but  they  have  nothing  to 
hide  from  us,  those  wits  of  the  coffee- 
houses, those  fine  moralists  with  their 
ruffles  dabbled  in  ink  and  wine,  those 
coarse  thinkers  and  exquisite  writers. 
Perhaps  it  is  "  The  Spectator"  more  than 
anything  else  which  has  given  us  the  sen- 
sation of  actually  walking  about  among 
them,  seeing  them  hob  and  nob  over  their 
claret,  heanng  of  their  misfortunes  and 
successes  —  a  great  man's  ear  gained,  a 
dedication  accepted,  a  place  secured, 
which  shall  leave  them  free  to  rhyme;  or 
else,  more  interesting  still,  an  audience 
refused,  and  a  careless  patron  set  up  for- 
ever in  his  folly  and  petty  greatness  to 
the  admiration  and  ridicule  of  the  world. 
And  no  doubt  the  accessibility  of  this 
wonderful  literary  panorama  makes  Dr. 
Burton  less  careful  to  give  his  own  ac- 
count of  it.  But  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ting this.  "An  acquaintance  with  *The 
Spectator' "  has,  we  suspect,  very  much 
ceased  to  be  "a  quality  in  the  possession 
of  all  young  persons  wnose  education  was 
not  neglected."  It  has  dropped,  like  so 
many  more  edifying  things,  trom  the  list 
of  books  which  it  is  indispensable  for  a 
gentleman  to  know.  That  list,  we  rather 
think,  has  narrowed  greatly,  so  far  as 
English  literature  is  concerned,  in  recent 
days ;  and  certainly  it  does  not  include 
"  The  Spectator."    And  though  the  furni- 


ture x>f  Queen  Anne's  time  has  come  into 
request,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  con- 
temporary literature  has  followed  a  simi- 
lar rule. 

What  our  historian  really  does,  how- 
ever, in  this  department,  is  to  give  us  a 
few  sketches  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
time,  in  which  he  is  naturally  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  all  those  great  writers 
flourished  beyond  this  limited  period,  and 
that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  embraced 
but  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Swift  is  the 
one  01  this  distinguished  company  whose 
strange  and  gloomy  figure  is  set  most 
distinctly  before  us.  He  is  not  a  favorite 
with  the  historian,  nor  are  the  extracts  he 
makes  from  the  letters  to  Stella  of  a  kind 
to  raise  the  great  dean  in  the  opinion  of 
a  reader  unacquainted  with  him ;  but  Dr. 
Burton  is  surely  somewhat  over-severe  in 
his  treatment  of  so  remarkable  a  person- 
age. All  the  license  he  grants  to  Swift's 
works  is  that,  "although  they  are  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  palpably  discussed  in  an 
age  of  decorum  like  the  present,  it  is 
scarcely  just  that,  flagrant  as  he  chose  to 
make  them,  they  should  be  absolutely 
forgotten."  Rabelais  is  more  gross  than 
Swift,  yet  Rabelais  is  quoted  and  gloated 
over  by  innumerable  authorities,  and 
holds  the  highest  place  as  a  classic,  which, 
indeed,  is  also  Swift's  case.  It  was  not  a 
clean  age,  and  much  that  is  indispensable 
to  our  present  ideas  was  not  so  much  as 
thought  of;  but  yet  we  doubt  whether,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  literature,  we 
have  any  right  to  throw  so  murderous  a 
stone.  Swift's  character  and  his  works, 
however,  are  matters  much  too  complex 
to  be  discussed  in  such  contracted  limits, 
and  Dr.  Burton  treats  them  more  as  a 
man  might  do  who  was  counselling  a 
youth  not  to  have  an3^thing  to  do  with 
literature  of  this  description,  than  as  an 
impartial  critic  reviewing  a  great  national 
writer.  Our  sympathies  are  so  entirely 
with  Dr.  Burton,  that  we  are  the  more 
bound  to  protest  against  a  method  which 
does  not  do  justice  either  to  the  author  or 
reader. 

Addison  and  Steele  are  named,  and  no 
more,  in  the  record,  though  Addison  is 
ih^ftne/ieuroi  literature  in  Queen  Anne's 
age,  the  most  exquisite  of  workmen,  and, 
notwithstanding  Pope's  tremendous  in- 
vective, as  irreproachable,  perhaps,  as  his 
generation  permitted.  We  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  histo- 
rian has  his  hobbies  like  other  men,  and 
that  we  had  met  with  him  in  the  quaint 
researches  of  the  "Book-Hunter"  before 
we  knew  him  in  the  wider  field  of  history, 
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when  we  ligbt,  at  intervals  through  these  describes  the  disadvantages  of  the  "poor, 

pages,  and  notably  in  the  literary  chapter,  painful  priest "  with  some  humor,  show- 

apon  an  unknown  worthy,  who  might  be  ine  how  he  finds  in  his  new  parish  "an 

Dr.  Burton's  own  invention,  so  new  is  he  old  rotten  house  ready  to  fall,''  tithes  to 

to  our  ears  at  least.    Tom  Brown  —  not  be  paid  to  the  king,  hospitality  to  be  kept 

oar  learned  Sir  Thomas,  of  meditative  up,  — "  none  of  m^  parishioners  to  go 

memory,  but  an  altogether  individual  per-  from  me  with  dry  lips : "  and  that  in  the 

ton,  unknown.  Dr.  Burton  allows,  even  to  patron's  house  "  it  is  two  to  one  that  there 

ordinary  English  biographical  dictionaries  is  an  abigail  who   must   be    married;" 

—  is  the  new  brother  whom  we  find  intro-  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  attractions 

duced,  without  much  preface,  head  and  are  represented  as  follows :  — 

shoulders,  into  the  limited  list  of  authors  ^                   ,      .                     ... 

here  noticed.     As  he  is  Dr.  Burton's  dis-  Suppose  me  then  m  a  congregation  as  their 

covery,  it  is  well  that  he  should  have  all  Pff^f  •  ^"^*^^'^'  ^'^  '^^"^'''^k":  ?k"  '^  ''•n^^I'''' 

*k^  ,J2a'%  r^(  w  please.    You  must  know  that  they  will  be  a 

tne  creail  ot  mm.  ^^I^^.^  number  of  people  (not  like  your  churches, 

There  was  another  Thomas  Brown  busily  a  herd  made  up  of  a  few  sheep  and  a  multitude 

writing  and  printing  throughout  our  period—  °^  go^ts),  roost  of  them  of  the  sweet  female 

a  genial  being,  who  generally  comes  to  the  sur-  s^*  (^^^se  kindness  towards  their  spiritual 

face  in  the  gossip  of  the  day  as  "  Tom  Brown."  Pa«^o"  ^^  teachers  is  never  less  than  their  zeal 

When  the  two  are  cstiroated  with  each  other,  fp*^  w*»?'  ^^cy  teach  them),  scattered  up  and 

the  one  might  be  likened  to  a  solemn  organ,  f^^wn  here  and  there  in  several  of  yourpar- 

the  other  to  a  flute,  keen  and  melodious.     Sir  »**»«?•     And  for  the  better  edification  of  these 

Thomas  avowedly  dealt  with  learned  matters.  P/ccious  souls,  it  will  be  m  my  power  to  choose 

but  Tom  appears  to  have  been  the  greater  ^J»«  placcof  my  residence  or  abode ;  and  if  I 

•cboUr  of  the  two.     He  was  saturated  with  ^^  "^t  choose  a  convenient  place  'tis  my  own 

dastticalities.  both  Latin  and  Greek.     He  lets  ^^"'^     Instead  of  an  old  rotten  parsonage  or 

bis  reader  see.  with  quaint  innocent-like  hints,  vicarage  house.  I  promise  myself  forty,  fifty,  or 

that  be  sees  some  of  the  horrors  hidden  in  threescore  good  houses,  where  I  shall  be  enter- 

a\  literature.     But  he  does  not  dwell  on  ^^'"«<^  '"'^»  »"c»>  /"^nc«»  o^  ^«)lg?^  y^'*'  »"^ 

as  one  like-minded  — he  rather  lets  it  be  ^!^P'!^.  too  (not  like  your  pitiful  curates  or 

that  he  sees  it  all  and  could  enlarge  on  it  chaplains  that  must  sneak  to  the  groom  or 

tf  his  taste  induced  or  permitted  him  so  to  in-  b"'^«r).  that  even  the  eent  emen  that  pretend 

dnlge.     He  has  much  to  say  about  indecorums  ^o  make  gods  of  their  landlords  will  be  apt  to 

i»f  immoralities,  but  he  amnot  be  called  an  envy  me :  and  if  I  resolve  to  enter  into  the 

iadecorous  or  immoral  writer ;  and  indeed  he  matrimonial  state.  I  shall  be  strangely  unfortu- 

u  apt  to  create  surprise  by  the  success  that  "^^e  if.  instead  of  an  abigail.  I  meet  not  with 

attends  bim  in  making  the  objects  of  his  lash  *?"™?  oP"'«"t  widow,  or  some  tender-hearted 

distinct,  in  language  so  inoffensive  as  he  uses.  V'&n  ?^  "?  ordinary  fortune.      No  obliga- 

He  is  a  monument  of  purity  if  we  set  him  he-  [>«"  ^°  hospitality  will  lie  upon  me.  and  I  shall 

«de  the  very  reverend  scorner  who  is  believed  ^.  troubled  with  few  visitors  but  such  as  will 

by  so  many  to  give  lustre  to  the  literature  of  "^""Z.  their  entertainment  with  them,  if  they 

l£g  jy^     '       •*  send  It  not  before  them :  I  shall  not  be  liable  to 

^^  pay  one  penny  out  of  my  income  to  bishops  or 

Among  the  considerable  extracts  which  chancellors,  to  church  or  poor  — no,  nor  to  the 

Dr.  Burton  gives  from  the  works  of  this  ^'^"K  ^"^  q"5«"-    And  what  a  happiness,  think 

aewold    m^ter    there    is    one    passage  y«"'  ^l"  ^*»**  ^' J^  '^^^J  ""^^^  .^  government 

M^.^^^^  :«  ^  -,^**  :„  ♦u*»  !;«,♦  ..^i...^;^  ^..™  *"d  enjoy  so  much  good  under  its  protection. 

mted,in  a  note  in  the  first  volume  from  ^^^  nit  part  with  one  farthing  towards  the 

this  writer,  which  is  very  original  at  least,  support  of  it 

and,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  gives  a  new 

view  of  the  position  of  the  Dissenters  and  If  this  is  not  very  brilliant  satire,  it  is 
tbe  Giurch  in  this  age  of  transitions,  still  legitimate  enough,  and  has  some  rev- 
Notwithstanding  the  various  revelations  elation  in  it  of  one  or  two  characteristics 
00  this  subject  which  have  all  gone  to  of  the  time,  which  is  the  grand  condition 
ooovioce  the  reader  that  a  parson  in  of  satire,  —  the  chief  thing  that  gives  it 
Queen  Anne's  time  was  in  ever}'  respect  any  attraction  for  posterity. 
a ftry  different  man,  and  holding  a  very  Defoe,  Dr.  Burton  discusses  chiefly  in 
cfifferent  rank,  from  that  of  the  humblest  respect  to  his  political  writings,  whicn,  if 
curate  nowadays,  it  is  startling  to  be  told  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  these 
of  **  the  attractions  of  the  Nonconforming  are  **  not  to  be  found,  like  those  of  Addi- 
titerests  in  the  eyes  of  a  worldly-minded  son,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot,  in  every 
idiolar  selecting  his  lot  as  a  pastor."  gentleman's  librar)%"  and,  therefore,  have 
Tom  Brom'n  is  more  graphic  in  this  con-  more  need  to  be  produced  as  new  to  the 
trast  than  in  the  other  commentaries  upon  reader,  is  right  enough.  But  Defoe's 
tW  age  which  are  quoted  from  him.    He  greatness  lies  so  entirely  in  the  marvel- 
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lous  realism  of  his  imagination,  if  we  may 
use  so  paradoxical  an  expression,  and  his 
character  in  a  political  point  of  view  is  so 
little  attractive,  that  we  could  have  wished 
a  different  choice.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as 
is  well  said  by  the  last  bio|^rapher  of  this 
strange  genius,  that  his  life  was  essen- 
tially that  of  a  journalist  and  political 
writer,  and  that  his  fictions  were  but  inci- 
dents in  his  career.  But  at  this  distance 
these  are  the  incidents  which  tell.  And 
the  peculiarity  of  Defoe's  imaginative 
works  is,  we  think,  specially  characteris- 
tic of  the  time,  which  was  not  an  age  for 
abstractions  or  elevated  fanc^-,  but  one 
which  loved  detail  and  that  fiction  with 
the  air  of  fact  in  it  of  which  Defoe  was  the 
supreme  master.  The  imagination  of 
Addison  was  of  a  loftier  kind.  It  con- 
ceived an  ideal  character,  while  Defoe 
only  created  an  imamnary  man :  but  yet 
there  is  that  resemblance  between  them 
which  runs  even  through  the  portraits  of 
a  period,  —  a  resemblance  which,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  costume, 
yet  is  more  than  costume.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  is  such  a  noble  gentleman  as 
Defoe  has  no  conception  of.  Yet  he  is 
set  before  us  with  all  the  tender  skill  of  a 
miniature  painter  —  line  upon  line,  tint 
upon  tint  —  his  peruke,  his  ruffles,  his  old 
hall  and  servants,  idealized  only  so  far  as 
the  genius  that  created  him  was  of  a  spir- 
itualkind,  and  had  called  forth  out  of  the 
unknown  a  noble  and  tender  human  be- 
ing, superior  to  all  his  surroundings,  be- 
fore proceediag  to  set  him  bodily  before 
us,  among  the  fresh  fields  and  old-world 
habits  in  which  he  lived.  The  details 
here  are  in  just  subjection  to  the  beautiful 
ideal  of  humanity  which  makes  the  whole 
world  more  bright,  —  but  yet  the  details 
are  there,  and  though  illuminated  by  a 
more  lovely  light  of  fancy,  all  is  real  in 
the  soft  landscape,  every  turn  of  the  road 
and  undulation  of  the  soil  painted  for  us, 
and  even  the  very  manners  of  the  chair- 
men and  shouts  of  the  linkboys  in  Covent 
Garden,  when  our  fine  ola  gentleman 
comes  to  town.  A  painter  could  make  a 
picture  from  nothing  but  these  descrip- 
tions, —  not  perhaps  so  deadly  exact  as 
Hogarth,  but  full  of  visionary  resem- 
blance, and  perhaps  more  true  though  less 
real.  This  is  the  literary  tendency  of  the 
age.  Memoirs,  letters  which  are  autobi- 
ographies, reported  interviews,  in  which 
every  word  of  every  dialogue  remains, 
and  you  know  how  many  lackeys  the 
suitor  passed  in  the  great  man's  ante- 
chambers and  how  many  horses  he  had  to 
bis  coach,  if   not   how  many  ruts    and 


ditches  on  the  way.  Of  this  tendency 
Defoe  was  the  tvpical  example.  He  was 
the  climax  to  which  the  art  pushed  itself 
through  all  its  softer  and  broader  proc- 
esses. With  Addison  it  m*as  conjoined 
with  the  purest  poetical  inspiration :  and 
Sterne,  a  little  later,  mingled  it  artfully 
with  many  other  ingredients,  the  evil 
part  of  which  should  not  make  us  forget 
that  by  times  he  also  rose  to  a  high  and 
beautiful  level  of  ideal  conception.  But 
Defoe,  with  his  brilliant  intellect  and 
prosaic  character,  carried  it  to  the  most 
absolute  development  which  art  ever  had. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
kind  of  man  his  Crusoe  was  —  no  ideal  of 
him,  nor  of  what  he  would  do  in  other 
circumstances,  could  have  formed  itself  in 
the  mind  of  any  reader:  but  we  know 
himself  where  he  stands,  and  could  make 
his  portrait,  and  map  out  the  road,  and 
find  the  shelf  on  which  he  kept  his  treas- 
ures. He  is  as  real  to  us  as  our  next 
neighbors.  We  see  him  go  and  come, 
and  note  all  his  industries  and  the  clever- 
ness of  his  inventions,  and  never  ask 
ourselves  for  a  moment  whether  any  of 
these  wonderful  expedients  are  unlikely. 
How,  indeed,  can  they  be  called  unlikely, 
when  we  see  them,  and  the  need  of  them, 
and  perceive  how  his  resources  meet  the 
ever-increasing  strain  made  upon  them  ? 
It  is  the  very  triumph  of  fact  turned  into 
imagination  —  of  the  real  taken  posses- 
sion of,  moulded  and  leavened  and  worked 
out,  pervaded  by  a  creative  force,  but 
never  losing  its  distinct  and  solid  stand- 
ing-ground. This  man  of  fiction  —  this 
shipwrecked  sailor — is,  we  repeat,  as 
our  next-door  neighbor,  whom  we  watcli 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  see  in  every 
particular  of  his  existence,  yet  know  noth- 
ing about.  We  could  touch  him  and 
handle  him  did  we  stretch  forth  a  finger, 
but  we  have  never  come  to  speech  of  him, 
nor  do  we  know  what  is  in  his  heart. 
The  mental  tendency  of  the  time  towards 
minute  observation  and  lengthened  record 
—  the  spirit  which  found  so  much  inter- 
est in  life  that  every  turning  of  a  comer 
was  an  event,  and  all  the  facts  of  exist- 
ence memorable  —  reached  its  very  fur- 
thest point  in  this  g^reat,  curious,  intense, 
and  yet  limited  intellect,  of  which  we  feel 
sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  so  vivid  and  extraor- 
dinary imaginative  efforts,  it  possessed 
any  imagination  at  all.  Here,  however, 
the  remembrance  of  a  work,  to  our  own 
eyes  much  more  striking  and  impressive 
than  any  of  the  others  — the  "Journal  of 
the  Plague  "  —  comes  before  us  and  stops 
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our  mouths.  But  even  there,  though  the 
power  of  putting  himself  into  a  place  and 
circumstances  conceived  by  fancy  is  ex- 
traordinar)%  we  are  again  confronted  on 
every  side  by  the  real,  and  know  very 
little,  though  more  than  Crusoe,  of  the 
man  by  whose  side  we  walk,  and  through 
whose  eyes  we  see. 

Here,  however,  is  the  boundary-wall 
sharply  marked,  against  which  we  can  do 
no  more  than  knock  our  heads,  if  any  one 
of  us  should  have  the  ambition  of  super- 
seding Defoe.  He  has  gone  as  far  as 
man  can  go  in  the  path  he  has  chosen. 
Genius  greater  and  more  suggestive  may 
diverge  on  all  sides,  but  Defoe  carries 
his  art  to  the  last  limits  of  the  possible. 
He  is  the  perfect  realization  of  fact  in 
fiction,  and  absolute  prose  in  imagination. 
He  is  a  photographer,  but  of  a  scene  that 
exists  only  in  fancy;  a  printer,  but  with 
types  that  never  were  founded.  How  far 
this  is  from  the  highest  art  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say,  yet  it  is  the  climax  of 
that  realism  which  ran  through  all  liter- 
ary effort  in  his  period,  most  perfect  in 
skill,  most  bewildering  in  facsimile,  —  a 
sort  of  highly  concentrated  marketable 
essence  of  fact  reproduced  in  fiction.  So 
strongly  was  this  the  case,  that  when  a 
real  record  of  remote  individual  experi- 
ences dropped  into  the  world  w^ithout 
much  information  about  its  authorship, 
the  very  gravity  of  its  truthfulness  sug- 
gested to  the  critics  that  it  must  be  the 
work  of  Defoe.  He  was  thus  the  most 
perfect  example  of  his  age  and  its  ten- 
dency in  literature.  It  was  an  age  of 
narrative,  and  he  was  narrative  imper- 
sonified  —  the  very  genius  of  the  material 
imagination. 

It  is  amusing,  however,  to  note,  through 
the  medium  of  some  of  these  literary 
sketches,  how  very  little  merit  was  nec- 
essary, notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
so  many  great  writers,  to  gain  a  figure 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  Queen 
Anne.  This  is  a  reflection,  perhaps, 
which  every  new  generation  makes.  Not 
very  long  ago,  we  were  startled  and  hor- 
rified to  near  from  one  of  the  best  of  con- 
temporary critics  the  audacious  assertion 
that  the  world-renowned  coterie  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  in  place  of  being,  as 
we  devoutly  supposed,  brilliant  men  of 
genius  all,  and.  worthy  to  have  invented 
the  modern  periodical,  were  not  a  bit 
better  than  their  successors  —  nay,  that 
magazine  writers  of  the  present  aay  are 
as  a  class  superior,  both  in  what  they 
have  to  say  and  the  manner  in  whicn 
they  say  it,    to  those  demigods.     The 


statement  personally  took  away  our 
breath,  yet  it  is  not  without  evidence  in 
its  favor.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  exam- 
ples given,  for  instance,  of  Gay,  we  can 
but  reflect,  with  dismayed  astonishment, 
that  the  writer  of  those  feeble  verses 
walked  complacently  about  the  world  la- 
belled poet,  in  the  lifetime  of  Pope,  and 
consorted' with  that  master  of  expression 
on  terms  of  easy  equality  as  being,  he  too, 
a  master  of  song.  Contemporary  eyes, 
we  suppose,  will  continue  to  make  these 
strange  mistakes  until  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  Dr.  Burton  places  before  us  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  history, 
—  an  age  full  of  corruption  and  meanness, 
yet  likewise  of  such  a  bold  and  resolute 
stand  upon  a  broad  principle  as  has  sel- 
dom been  equalled  either  in  its  tenacity 
or  its  success ;  a  reign  full  of  petty  cabals 
and  backstairs  intrigues,  yet  in  which  the 
best  men  were  chosen  for  the  offices  they 
were  most  fit  to  fill,  with  as  much  dis- 
crimination as  if  wisdom  herself,  and  not 
court-favor,  had  presided  at  their  selec- 
tion. It  would  have  better  suited  the 
supposed  logic  of  events  that  the  hus- 
band of  Duchess  Sarah  should  have  been 
a  fool  and  an  incapable  person,  instead 
of  the  greatest  soldier  and  diplomatist  of 
his  times.  But  Providence  was  kind  in 
this  respect  to  the  solitary  queen  and 
childless  woman  who  was  so  little  adapted 
for  a  crown,  yet  in  whose  period  of  sov- 
ereignty the  English  throne  was  settled 
so  securely  that  all  the  deficiencies  of 
the  new  dynasty,  and  all  the  romantic 
attractions  of  the  old,  failed  to  shake  its 
equilibrium  for  a  moment;  and  two  na- 
tions full  of  jarring  elements  were  hap- 
pily made  into  one,  and  thus  stood  fast  — 
and  have  stood  fast  ever  since  —  against 
all  assaults ;  and  the  English  arms  gained 
more  than  the  barren  glory  which  so 
often  attends  great  victories,  oy  subduing 
and  rendering  harmless  the  only  antago- 
nist who  could  have  interfered  with  flie 
internal  peace  and  safety  of  the  country. 
To  set  forth  the  great  aims  pursued 
through  much  personal  pettiness,  and  a 
bewildering  flutter  of  contemporary  com- 
ment,—  to  show  the  energy  and  fulness 
and  exuberant  life  of  the  period,  and  all 
it  accomplished,  —  was  no  light  task. 
Dr.  Burton  has  fulfilled  it  with  a  breadth 
of  philosophical  discrimination,  justice, 
and  impartiality  which  the  readers  of  his 
former  works  will  indeed  fully  calculate 
upon,  but  which  are  rare  qualities  at  a 
time  when  picturesque  description  has 
almost  won  the  day  among  us  over  sound 
judgment  and  impartial  truth. 
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From  Bladcwoo<FB  Magazine. 
BUSH-LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

XII. 
THE  CATTLE-BUYER*S  YARN. 

"  I  WAS  '  super '  of  a  sheep-station  up 
north  two  years  ago,  and  had  ^ot  along 
very  well  without  having  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  blacks.  The  station  had 
been  formed  for  about  six  years,  and 
those  who  had  taken  it  up  ana  managed 
it  before  my  time  had  been  equally  fortu- 
nate. Some  of  the  neighbors  had  had 
men  killed  and  sheep  driven  away,  but 
we  always  escaped.  We  had  grown  so 
careless  as  to  have  given  up  carrying  fire- 
arms about  the  head-station;  and  even 
the  shepherds  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
un.irmed,  although  living  far  away  from 
each  other. 

"  Having  gone  out  one  evening  to  count 
the  sheep  at  one  of  the  sheep-stations,  I 
was  surprised  to  come  across  a  strange 
flock,  evidently  unshepherded,  grazing, 
and  scattered  through  the  bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  yard.  On  examining  them, 
they  proved  to  be  a  flock  which  had  been 
shepherded  by  a  man  living  with  his  wife 
and  child  at  another  hut  eight  or  ten  miles 
away. 

*M  guessed  that  something  had  gone 
wrong:  the  man  had  gone  to  sleep  per- 
haps, and  the  flock  had  gradually  fed 
away  without  his  knowledge,  and  on 
awakening  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
them ;  or  he  had  got  separated  in  some 
silly  way  from  his  charge,  and  they  having 
been  shepherded  at  this  sheep-station  be- 
fore, made  their  way  back  to  their  favorite 
old  beat  The  thought  of  blacks  being 
on  the  run  never  entered  my  mind. 

**  As  soon  as  I  had  counted  the  sheep 
and  secured  the  strange  flock  in  an  empty 
yard,  I  started  down  the  creek  to  the 
sheep-station  hut  where  lived  Donnelly, 
the  shepherd  of  the  wandering  flock,  with 
his  wife  and  child.  It  was  a  calm,  balmy, 
moonlit  night,  and  as  I  rode  through  the 
silent  bush  no  sound  was  heard  save  the 
mournful  wailing  shriek  of  the  wild  curlew 
as  it  rose,  shriller  and  shriller,  until,  fad- 
ing away,  its  plaintive  cry  was  lost  in  the 
forest  depths ;  or  when,  startlingly  near, 
arose  the  prolonged  howl  of  the  dingo, 
echoed  back  again  on  all  sides. 

** There  was  something  in  the  air  as  I 
approached  the  hut  which  caused  my 
heart  to  sink.  A  foreboding  of  evil  seized 
me,  as  I  rode  up  to  the  little  dwelling 
which  looked  so  weird-like  in  the  ghostly 
moonlight 


*'  *  Are  vou  in. 
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Donnelly  ? '  I  shouted. 
Oh!^   said  a  feeble  voice,  inside; 

*  who  are  you  ? ' 

"  *  Thompson.    Don't   you    know  me, 
Mrs.  Donnelly.?' 
"  *  Have  you  seen  my  husband  ? ' 
"My  heart  felt  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

*  No,'  I  said,  speaking  as  cheerfully  as  I 
could.    *  Isn't  he  here.?' 

"*I  haven't  seen  him  since  Monday 
morning'  (this  was  Thursday  night),  *ana 

oh,  I  fear — I  fear '    Here  her  sobs 

interrupted  her. 

"  I  still  sat  on  my  horse  outside,  for  the 
conversation  was  oeing  conducted  with 
the  door  barred. 

"  *  Did  you  hear  or  see  anything  to 
cause  you  alarm  ?  *  said  I. 

"  *  No ;  nothing.  Only  on  Sunday  night 
—  the  last  night  I  saw  him  —  the  dogs 
howled  the  whole  night  through;  and  I 
was  frightened,  and  he  kissed  me,  and 
told  me  no  harm  should  befall  me  while 
he  was  near.  I  fear  —  oh,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  fear!  A  snake  may  have  bitten 
him,  or  he  may  have  had  sunstroke,  or 
perhaps  blacks  may  have  been  around 
the  house  watching  him  depart  on  Mon- 
day. My  dear,  kind  fellow ! '  Here  she 
broke  once  more  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

"*Now,  Mrs.  DonneUy,  you  must  nope 
for  the  best,*  said  I,  not  knowing  well 
what  to  say ;  for  the  woman  was  distracted 
with  grief,  and  half  maddened  with  the 
weary  watching  of  these  awful  days.  She 
knew  not  the  way  through  the  trackless 
bush  and  over  the  mountains  to  the  head- 
station.  Her  only  hope  was  to  sit  still 
and  wait ;  but  oh,  the  agony  of  that  wait- 
ing! 

"*0h,  there  is  no  hope,  no  hope!  I 
knew  it;  I  felt  it  when  his  sheep  came 
home  on  Monday  night  without  him,  and 
the  dog  that  loveid  him  so  brought  them 
to  the  yard  and  went  away;  and  she  only 
came  back  to-day,  wherever  she  has  been. 
Oh,  if  she  could  only  tell!  I  kept  the 
sheep  two  days  in  the  yard  and  then  I 
turned  them  out  up  the  creek,  in  the 
hopes  that  they  might  go  back  to  their 
ola  run,  and  so  give  notice  of  something 
being  wrong.* 

"  *  Now,  Mrs.  Donnelly,*  said  I,  *  if  you 
like  1*11  ride  in  for  help  and  be  out  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  track  and 
find  your  husband ;  or  it  you  feel  fright- 
ened, I'll  just  lie  down  here  and  go  in  the 
morning.* 

"  *  Don't  wait,'  implored  the  poor  crea- 
ture. *0h,  go  at  once  ;  it  will  save  time, 
perhaps  his  life !  Oh,  pray,  go !  Never 
mind  me.    I'm  not  afraid  for  myself.' 
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•*  •  Well,  ^ood-olght,  and  God  keep  you,' 
I  uttered  in  a  broken  voice;  for  Tm 
hanged  if  the  whole  thing  wasn't  rather 
too  much  for  me." 
^  No  wonder,"  ejaculated  his  audience. 
**Well,  I  pushed  home  that  night  and 
roused  up  the  overseer,  got  fresh  horses 
up  and  firearms  cleaned  and  loaded.  We 
took  a  man  with  us  to  shepherd  poor 
Donnelly's  flock,  which  we  counted  when 
we  arrived  at  the  yards.  They  were  seven 
short.  From  that  time  I  had  little  hope, 
although  I  said  nothing. 

^  We  called  at  the  sheep-station  hut, 
just  to  give  the  poor  woman  the  comfort 
of  knowing  we  were  doing  what  we  could. 
Then  we  searched  until  we  found  the 
tracks  of  the  shepherd  as  he  followed  his 
flock  out  to  pasture    on    that    Monday 
morning.    The    sheep  in  coming  home 
bad.  as  their  nature  directs  them,  chosen 
a  different  route,  so  that  the  tracks  were 
not  obliterated.    Slowly  keeping  on  the 
track  (for  a  man  does  not  make  much  of 
a  mark  on  hard  ground,  and  we  had  no 
black  boy),  we  followed  until  we  came  to  a 
large  river,  into  which  the  sheep-station 
creek  emptied  itself,  considerably  lower 
down.     *  Ah,'  thought  1,  *they  came  here 
to  drink.     Yes,  here's  their  camp:  they 
camped  here  during  the  heat  of  the  sun.' 
The  tracks  now  led  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  where  I  lost  them  among  the 
bard  shingle  and  gravel.    My  companion 
and  I  searched  carefully  along  the  banks, 
but  there  were  no  tracks  returning ;  then 
they  led  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
there  we  lost  them.    The  river  was  here 
broad  and  rockv;  a  waste  mountainous 
country  lay  on  the  other  side.    There  was 
BO  inaucement  for  him  to  cross.     Sud- 
denly the  overseer  raising  his  head  ut- 
tered a  short  ejaculation. 
"  •  Found  anything  ? '  I  asked  quickly. 
**  Silently  he  pointed  in  the  air.    Words 
could  have  conveyed  no  more  significance 
than  that  gesture.    Circling  on  the  air 
were    numbers    of   carrion -kites,    while 
others  sat  on  trees,  either   gorged,  or 
awaiting  to  commence  a  banquet  of  hor- 
ror.    What    that    meant    my  throbbing 
heart  only  too  surely  told  me.    A  long 
island,  clothed  with  tnick  vegetation,  la^ 
between  us  and  the  other  shore ;  and  it 
was  above  the  furthest  channel  that  the 
birds  of  evil  omen  flew. 

''Hastily  stripping,  and  tying  up  our 
horses,  we  grasped  our  revolvers  and 
forded  the  first  stream.  We  searched  up 
and  down  the  island,  looking  for  what  we 
feared  to  find.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
At  last  I   cast   my  t^t&  on  the  other 


stream.  Something  there  was  there. 
\^s  —  somethinjr.  What  is  it?  Is  it  a 
sheep  ?  No.  O  God  !  now  I  see.  It  is 
a  naked  body,  on  its  face,  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  rocks,  the*  poor  stiff  legs  mov- 
ing up  and  down  with  the  rapid  current. 
I  cooeyed.  The  overseer  came  hastily. 
My  face  told  him. 

"  *  Where  is  it  ? '  he  breathed,  in  a  fearful 
whisper. 

**  I  pointed  at  the  dreadful  it, 

"  *  The  head  !  Look,  it  has  no  head ! ' 
he  cried. 

"  I  looked  again.  It  was  true.  The 
bare  neck-bone  stood  out  several  inches 
above  where  the  flesh  had  been  cut. 
Somehow  I  felt  relieved.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  view  the  swollen,  fes- 
tering, sun-blistered  corpse,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment I  felt  that  to  look  on  the  sodden, 
water-bleached  face,  with  the  ghastly 
goggle  eyes  and  tangled  dripping  locks, 
would  have  been  more  than  I  could 
stand. 

"Well,  we  cleared  out  of  that  fast 
enough,  you  may  depend.  I  sent  my 
companion  to  bring  in  the  woman  to  the 
head-station,  while  I  mvself  rode  off  to 
despatch  letters  calling  for  the  assistance 
of  the  native  police.  I  then  got  a  couple 
of  more  men,  and  taking  a  woolsack  and 
pick  and  shovel,  we  went  back  to  give 
poor  Donnelly  Christian  burial,  we 
waded  out  and  managed  to  slip  some  bag- 
ging under  the  corpse,  and  brought  him 
ashore.  Alas !  he  was  shockingly  muti- 
lated. And  there,  on  his  left  side,  the 
little  round  hole  too  surely  told  where  the 
deadly  spear  had  penetrated.  His  head 
we  could  not  find.  We  buried  him  under 
a  river-oak  of  that  darkly  timbered  island. 
And  the  dense  underwood,  amid  which 
had  lurked  his  savage  slayers,  now  shel- 
ters the  lonely  grave  where,  unheeded  by 
all  save  One,  that  disfigured  clay  lies." 

**  What  became  of  tne  poor  woman  ?  *• 
asked  his  hearers. 

"The  overseer  brought  her  in.  She 
received  the  news  of  her  husband's  death 
in  a  dull,  stupid  sort  of  manner,  as  if 
hearing  without  understanding.  She  had 
apparently  lost  all  interest  in  life.  She 
sat  all  day  by  herself,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
with  the  poor  fatherless  child  clasped 
tightly  to  her  bosom.  We  made  a  sub- 
scription for  the  poor  creature,  and  sent 
her  down  to  her  friends,  who  lived  in 
Sydney;  but  since  then  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  her." 

"  Now,  then,  have  some  more  Hen- 
nessy,"  said  Fitzgerald,  pushing  the 
brandy-bottle  towards  Thompson,  "and 
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tell  us  how  vou  got  mixed  up  with  the 
niggers;  ana  after  that  I'll  tell  you  of  an 
adventure  which  befell  me  about  three 
months  ago." 

XIII. 
THE  cattle-buyer's  YARN%  CONTINUED. 

"  1  TOLD  you  that  1  had  sent  off  for  the 
native  police,"  commenced  the  ex-super 
after  a  deep  draught  of  "  three-star,"  judi- 
ciously qualified,  though  by  no  means 
drowned,  with  water.  **  Well,  they  came 
after  about  a  week  had  elapsed.  I  might 
have  followed  the  trail  myself,  with  some 
of  our  men  :  but  in  the  first  place,  I  feared 
that  we  were  not  strong  enough  for  the 
natives,  who  were  evidently  in  large  num- 
bers ;  and  in  the  second,  I  could  not  be 
certain  that  my  own  men  would  not  report 
the  occurrence  to  government,  in  which 
case,  supposing  any  of  the  wretches  to 
have  been  knockea  over,  I  would  in  all 
probability  have  had  to  stand  my  trial  for 
murder. 

"  The  detachment  came  at  last,  and  al- 
though officers  of  police  are  supposed  to 
allow  no  white*  to  accompany  them,  yet 
being  well  known  to  the  sub-inspector  in 
charge,  he  was  only  too  glad  of  my  com- 
pany for  a  few  days. 

"The  boys  of  the  troop,  on  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  I  had  lost  the  tracks  on  the 
shingle,  spread  out,  and  their  acute  eye- 
sight enabled  them  to  read  the  characters 
on  the  earth  as  one  would  a  printed 
book.  ' 

"  *  Here,  Mahmy,*  said  one  to  his  chief 
—  *  here  that  been  cut  him  head  off.  You 
mil-mil  (see)  blood.' 

*•  I  shuddered.  There,  now  that  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  very  stone  I  had 
sat  down  on  when  stripping  to  search  for 
the  body,  the  blood-stains  were  plain. 
They  spattered  the  dead  leaves,  and 
stained  the  grass-stalks. 

"  Well,  we  started  on  the  tracks,  over- 
took the  retreating  tribe,  gave  them  a 
sound  punishment,  and  returned  home. 
Other  duties  soon  effaced  the  memory  of 
the  affair,  and  we  concluded  that  for  some 
time  at  least  nothing  would  be  heard  of 
the  offending  blacks.  The  season  proved 
a  very  dry  one,  and  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  erect  temporary  yards  ana  huts  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  run,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  hitherto  unoccupied  ground.  One 
station  in  particular  I  had  caused  to  be 
built  several  miles  up  the  river,  beyond 
the  spot  now  known  as  *  Donnelly's  grave.' 
It  was  difficult  of  access.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  that  well-remembered  spot, 


the  mountains  closed  so  abruptly  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  that  the  only  passage 
lay  among  the  rough  boulders  and  shingle 
ot  the  river-bed.     I  had  been  up  counting 
the  sheep,  and  left  the  hut  at  dark  on  my 
road  home.    The  distance  before  me  was 
about  sixteen  miles.     I  rode  along,  my 
mind  occupied  with  conjectures  as  to  the 
best  disposal  of  my  sheep  during  the  try- 
ing drought.     The  road  now  turned  down 
into  the  river-bed,  and  picking  his  way 
the  best  he  could,   my  horse  cheerfully 
jogged    on    his    homeward   path.      The 
mountains  towered  in  shadowy  gloom  on 
either  side  above  me  as  I  rode  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  which,  although  consid- 
erably shrunk  by  reason  of  the  summer 
droughts,    churned    and    foamed  as    its 
rapid  current  forced  its  way  through  its 
rock-barred    channel.      Occasionally  the 
track  led  through  clumps  of  river-oak  sap- 
lings and  bushes,  emerging  from  which   I 
could  discover  a  bare  patch  of  sand,  and 
beyond  that  shadow.     My  horse  knew  the 
road,  however,  and  I  cared  not ;  half  my 
time  was  spent  ii^similar  lonely  rides,  and 
I  was  not  nervous.     I  was  getting  might- 
ily hungry,  however,  besides  which,  the 
mail-m^n  was  expected  at  the  station,  and 
I  longed  to  read  my  home  letters.     My 
horse  s  shoes  clattered  against  the  stones 
as  I  stuck  my  spurs  into  his  sides  to  urge 
him  onward.     A  sudden  turning  in  the 
road  now  showed  me  a  number  of  small 
fires  glowing  ahead.     But  that  they  were 
stationary,  f  should  have  been  inclined  to 
think  them  caused  by  fireflies.      On  my 
left  there  were  more.     The  sudden  turn- 
ing of  the  river  had  placed  some  in  front 
and  some  behind,  and  hitherto  the  thick 
groves  of  flooded  oak  had  hidden  them 
from  my  sight.     On  my  right  frowned  an 
overhanging  crag.     I  drew  my  rein  ;  per- 
haps (for  blacks  often  chatter  loudly  in 
their  camps)  they  had  not  heard  me.     I 
listened.     Not  a  sound  save  the  rushing, 
tumbling  river-current.     It  was,  after  all, 
perhaps  only  the  remains  of  a  bush-fire. 
Some  of  the  logs  were  still  alight,  and  the 
night  air  had  fanned  the  embers  into  a 
glow.      Again    I    listened    intently.      If 
blacks  really  were  in  the  camp,  they  must 
have  heara  me  coming;  no  doubt  they 
had  barred  the  way  ahead  and  behina. 
The    broken  river-channel    forbade    my 
trusting  to  flight.     What  should    I   do? 
Not  three  miles  away  lay  poor  Donnelly, 
their  victim,   in  his  cold  grave  of  wet 
river-sand.     What    was    his    fate    then, 
might  be  mine  in  a  few  minutes.     I  de- 
termined to  keep  still  and  wait  for  what 
might  turn  up.    Presently  I  heard  bushes* 
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rustling  some  distance  behind,  and  the 
voice  of  a  black  fellow,  uttering,  in  that 
strange  tone  in  which  the  wild  savage 
first  pronounces  English  words,  *  Bood- 
£eree;*  and  again,  *  Boodgeree,  white 
fellow'  (good,  good  white  fellow).  The 
sound  startled  me.  They  were  here,  and 
looking  for  me.  I  drew  my  pistoL  Some 
of  them  should  have  daylight  through 
them,  I  inwardly  vowed,  if  it  came  to  a 
final  struggle.  Now  I  heard  their  low, 
rapid  utterances,  in  various  excited  tones, 
in  front,  behind,  and  above  me,  —  the 
word  '  white  fellow '  being  repeated  often. 
Escape  was  hopeless.  There  was  one 
chance  for  life  in  the  inconsistency  of 
their  behavior.  I  determined  to  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  appear  at  home, 
laugh  and  talk  with  them,  and  if  the  worst 
canae,  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Accordingly  I  shouted,  *Heyl  come  on 
boodgeree  you,  my  boys,  come  along!* 
and  a  great  deal  more  nonsensical  talk, 
which  they  could  not  have  understood, 
bat  which  served  as  well  as  anything  else 
to  show  the  confidence  which  I  tried  to 

?dl  them  into  believing  I  vet  possessed, 
be  effect  was  magical.  A  simultaneous 
shout  came  from  those  nearest.  All 
around,  in  fifty  different  places,  as  many 
voices  broke  into  an  unintelligible  jargon  ; 
while  from  the  camp,  the  noise  of  wom- 
en's voices  could  be  heard  as  they  shrilly 
inquired  what  was  going  on,  and  tendered 
advice  or  admonition. 

^  Knowing  how  useless  it  was   to  do 
anything  else,  I  sat  still  on  my  horse,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  surrounded  by  a 
dense  crowd  of  dark,  savage-eyed,  wild 
men,  all  fully  armed  with  native  weapons. 
More  kept  coming.     There  was  a  perfect 
Babel  of   sounds.     The  ^loom  was  so 
rreat  that  I   could  only  distinguish   the 
dark  moving  figures  and  the  long  spears, 
oroccasionally  the^lintof  a  pair  of  fierce 
riittering  eyes,  shining  out  of  a  paint- 
oedaubed  visage.     Now  they  felt  me  all 
over.    On  feeling  the  pistol,  which  I  had 
returned  to  my  belt,  the  man  who  discov- 
ered it  said  something  to  the  others,  who 
became  still  more  excited.     They  now  led 
ice,  still  sitting  on  my  horse,  across  a  ford 
of  the  river  to  their  camp.     And  now  for 
tbe  first  time  I  could  see  the  faces  of  my 
captors;    and    wild    and   devil-like   they 
k)aked  as  the  fires  threw  their  light  across 
tbem.    Thick  masses  of  curly  black  hair, 
km  foreheads,  short  noses,  large  white 
teeth,  and  short  beards  on  the  upper  lip 
ad  chin,  seemed  to  strike  me  most ;  their 
cjcs  gleamed  in  the  fire-blaze  like  burn- 
ill  coils*    A  tall  roan,  looking  at  me  ear- 


nestly for  some  minutes,  now  commenced 
an  animated  harangue;  pointed  to  me 
several  times,  then  pointing  up  the  river, 
imitated  the  sound  of  a  gun  being  fired, 
pointed  to  himself,  and  finished  by  ad- 
dressing me  rapidly  at  great  length. 
From  his  manner  I  guessed  that  he  was 
friendly  to  me  for  some  cause  or  other, 
why,  I  could  not  make  out,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  turn  in 
my  favor.  Mv  tall  friend  now  made  signs 
that  I  shoulcl  dismount :  this  1  did  at 
once.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  trust 
my  protector  implicitly,  and  at  any  rate 
not  to  show  fear.  I  was  by  no  means 
easy,  however,  as  my  sable  friend  led  me 
through  the  scattered  fires,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  blacks,  who,  as  far  as  I  coulci 
guess,  seemed  to  coincide  with  him  in  his 
views  regarding  me.  Most  of  the  mob 
had  departed  to  the  fires  which  appeared 
behind  me  when  I  first  came  upon  the 
natives. 

"  I  found  that  there  were  two  camps  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
apart,  and  my  people  belonged  to  the 
small  camp.  We  now  arrived  at  a  fire 
which,  from  the  signs  made,  I  found  was 
owned  by  the  tall  fellow  with  me.  He 
made  a  series  of  gestures,  by  which  I 
understood  him  to  intimate  that  I  was  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality.  The  only 
word  of  English  he  knew  was  *  white  fel- 
low.' This  he  repeated  many  times. 
Sometimes  he  pointed  to  me,  then  to  him- 
self, patted  his  breast  and  smiled;  then 
he  would  point  to  the  distant  camp,  and 
shake  his  head,  and  frown.  Sometimes 
he  pointed  to  himself,  imitated  the  sound 
of  a  shot,  pointed  to  my  pistol,  then  up 
the  river,  then  again  to  me,  looking  ea- 
gerly at  me  to  see  whether  I  compre- 
hended him  or  not.  I  knew  not  what  he 
meant,  but  I  feigned  to  understand  him, 
and  nodded,  smiled,  patted  him,  and  re- 
peated the  word  *  boodgeree '  two  or 
three  times.  He  at  once  caught  up  the 
word  and  pronounced  it  distinctly,  and 
seemed  much  pleased.  Things  now 
seemed  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  foot- 
ing. My  entertainer  produced  some 
black-looking  kangaroo  meat,  which  he 
warmed  on  the  hot  ashes,  then  tearing  off 
a  piece  with  his  strong  teeth,  he  offered 
it  to  me.  Knowing  how  necessary  it  was 
to  keep  up  the  terms  of  friendship,  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  much  cordiality,  and  though 
almost  sick,  managed  to  eat  a  portion  of 
the  dirty-looking  food.  A  drink  of  honey 
and  water  was  now  offered  me  in  a  coo/e^ 
man,  which  I  also  politely  accepted.  Af- 
ter the  repast  a  number  of  aboriginals 
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from  the  neighboring  fires  gathered 
around  me,  and  from  their  language 
seemed  to  be  making  fun  of  me.  One 
fellow  especially  seemed  a  great  wit.  The 
slightest  word  of  his  sufficed  to  set  the 
others  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Still  it  all 
seemed  to  be  of  a  good-humored  nature. 
Presently  my  tall  acquaintance,  pointing 
over  to  the  other  camp,  made  signs  that 
there  was  a  corroborree  to  be  danced.  I 
understood,  and  nodded.  Then  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  and  I  would  go 
together;  to  this  I  also  assented.  Soon 
after  this  a  long,  clear  cry  arose  from  the 
other  camp  like  pir-r-r-r-r-r-r.  A  general 
movement  now  took  place  among  the  men 
and  women  of  the  camp  in  which  I  was. 
Thev  gathered  in  a  body,  each  one  cov- 
erea  from  head  to  foot  in  a  'possum-skin 
cloak.  I  arose  with  my  host,  who  be- 
stowed on  me  a  cloak,  and  we  took  our 
places  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  rest. 
Another  signal  arose  from  the  distant 
camp,  and,  as  if  in  obedience  to  it,  my 
neighbors  commenced  to  march  slowly 
forward  towards  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. Slowly,  silently,  solemnly  they 
marched,  their  bodies  bent  almost  double, 
which  position  my  friend  sip^ned  me  to 
observe.  There  was  something  very  un- 
earthly in  this  phantom-like  procession. 
The  dusky,  indistinct,  muffled  forms  glid- 
ing noiselessly  forward  through  the  mid- 
night woods,  sometimes  entirely  lost  in 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  and  again  emerg- 
ing, to  be  lost  again. 

**  Fears  be^an  to  take  possession  of  me. 
Why  was  this  singular  method  of  ap 
proaching  the  corroborree  ground  ob- 
served ?  I  had  heard  of  ceremonies  of  a 
dark  and  secret  character  being  practised 
amongst  those  tribes  at  which  no  white 
man  ever  was  present.  Was  such  a  one 
to  take  place  now?  Was  my  life  only 
spared  before  that  it  might  be  sacrificed 
now  ?  My  blood  began  to  curdle,  and  my 
flesh  to  creep.  I  thought  of  flying,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  getting  away  from  the  nimble- 
footed,  sharp-eyed  savages.  My  tall  friend, 
however,  seemed  to  divme  my  intentions, 
for  he  patted  my  breast,  then  pointed  to 
himself  assuringly,  then  to  the  large  camp 
of  natives  which  we  were  nearing,  and 
shook  his  head,  spitting  with  apparent 
disgust,  and  once  more  patted  himself 
and  me.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  what  he 
was  driving  at,  but  it  seemed  to  indicate 
friendly  intentions  towards  myself,  and 
that  the  other  camp  was  occupied  by  a 
hostile  tribe.  This  I  afterwards  learnt 
vas  the  case.    We  had  approached  with- 


in about  a  dozen  yards  of  the  dim  fires 
towards  which  we  had  been  making  our 
way,  when  a  similar  signal  to  that  already 
given  was  uttered  by  some  one  in  the  other 
camp.  Upon  this  my  companions,  still 
retaining  their  bent  position,  turned  their 
faces  towards  their  own  camp,  and  re* 
mained  waiting,  and  of  course  I  followed 
their  example.  Another  cry  succeeded, 
and  almost  immediately  a  bright  blaze 
followed,  illuminating  the  dark  woods  in 
a  ruddy  circle.  Flinging  off  their  cover- 
ings, and  turning  simultaneously  round, 
the  crowd  of  blacks  about  me  gave  vent 
to  a  general  deep  '  Ah ! '  of  wonder  and 
suprise,  not  unmixed  with  a  superstitious 
fear. 

"  I  understood  it  all  now.  The  tribe 
were  being  initiated  in  a  corroborree  they 
had  never  seen  before.  At  the  same 
time  it  commenced.  A  half-circle  of  fires 
burned  brightly  in  front  of  us.  Between 
us  and  the  fires  were  seated  rows  of 
women,  across  whose  knees  were  lightly 
stretched  their  'possum  cloaks.  They 
held  boomerangs  in  their  hands,  whicn 
they  beat  togetner  as  they  sang,  keeping 
the  most  exact  time,  occasionally  varying 
the  accompaniment  by  beating  on  the 
skins,  producing  a  drumlike  noise.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  fire  a  row  of  forked 
stakes  had  been  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  poles  laid  on  the  forks,  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  About  twenty  sav- 
ages, painted  in  the  most  grotesque  fash- 
ion, were  seated  all  along  this  rail.  Their 
long  hair  was  tied  tightly  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  from  the  middle  of 
which  rose  a  tuft  of  cockatoo  crests.  The 
soft  white  down  from  the  breast  of  the 
same  bird  clung  to  their  eyebrows,  mous- 
taches, and  beards.  A  red  fillet  passed 
round  the  forehead  and  encircled  the 
head.  Their  bodies  were  painted  with 
pipeclay  to  imitate  skeletons.  Boome- 
rangs, stone  tomahawks,  and  knives  hung 
from  their  girdles.  Holding  their  elbows 
close  to  their  sides,  they  moved  their 
forearms  and  hands  in  a  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle from  their  waist  to  their  ears,  first  the 
right,  then  the  left,  in  time  to  the  barbar- 
ous chant.  Beyond  these,  the  chief  fig- 
ures in  the  assembly,  stood  a  dense  crowd 
of  fierce-eyed  sable  warriors  leaning  on 
their  spears.  Looking  round,  I  found 
that  the  men  of  my  party  had  assumed 
the  same  attitude,  while  the  women  had 
taken  up  a  position  a  little  apart. 

"In  spite  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  alarm  with  which  my  position  filled 
me,  —  for  I  knew  that  all  present  would 
think  nothing  of   knocking  me  on  the 
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bead  if  the  whim  seized  them,  —  I  felt 
rather  amused  at  the  absurd  climax  of 
their  preparations,  and  its  monotony  soon 
£Ot  tiresome  to  themselves.  Jumping 
down  from  their  perch,  the  painted  sav- 
ages cleared  away  their  posts  and  rails, 
and  commenced  one  of  the  usual  corro- 
h^rrei  dances  of  the  country,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  many  others,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  first  performance. 

'*  My  tall  friend,  spreading  his  rug  on 
the  ground,  planted  a  spear  at  each  corner 
and  sat  down,  motioning  me  to  take  a 
place  beside  him — all  the  others  follow- 
ing his  example.    The  dance  was  now 
most  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  it  car- 
ried with  it  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic 
effect.    Issuing  from  the  dark  background 
of  solemn  gloom,  the  mass  of  vague  dusky 
shadows  danced  their  way  in  to  the  circle 
illumined  by  the  fire,  their  hands  held  in 
front  of  their  breast,  after  the  manner  of 
kangaroos,  their  bodies  bent,  and  their 
feet  stamping.    As  they  got  nearer  the 
fires  which  divided  them  from  the  orches- 
tra, the  singing  and  dancing  became  more 
energetic,  till  at  last  a  brilliant  blaze  hav- 
ing ^en  produced,  by  means  of  dry  leaves 
kept  on  purpose,  the  whole  culminated  in 
much   stamping,  quivering  of  legs,  and 
shaking  of  heads,  winding  up  with  an 
alnkost  instantaneous    disappearance    of 
the  whole  party  into  surrounding  dark- 
ness.    This  was  repeated  for  hours,  and 
I  thoueht  they  never  would  leave  off.    At 
last  all  seemed   to  weary,  and  my  tall 
friend  and  his  followers  returned  to  their 
own  ground,  taking  me  with  them.     Here 
I  found  my  horse  ready.    After  a  good 
deal  more  of  talk,  and  many  gestures,  he 
signified    that   I   might  go.      I  stripped 
myself  almost  naked  in  making  presents. 
Then  seizing  his  weapons,  he  called  on 
a  friend  to  accompany  him,  and  both  came 
with  me  as  an  escort.     I  had  little  difli- 
colty  in  persuading  them  to  proceed  all 
the  way ;  and  they  were  so  much  pleased 
with  their  treatment  that  they  asked  per- 
mission  to   brine    their  tribe  in,  which 
they  did,  and  we  nad  no  more  difficulties 
afterwards." 

^  That  was  a  capital  fellow,  that  long 
iiigeer,"  said  Fitzgerald.  "  Did  you  ever 
fii?out  why  he  took  a  fancy  to  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,"  said  Thompson,  laughing,  **  th.it 
was  all  a  mistake  on  his  part.  It  seems 
that  when  up  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the 
tribe  which  killed  poor  Donnelly,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  among  the  crowd  we  attacked. 
He  had  hidden  himself  under  a  log 
ipon  which  I  had  taken  up  my  position. 
He  said  that  1  kept  looking  at  him,  but 


allowed  him  to  escape,  and  it  was  in  grati- 
tude for  this  supposed  service  that  he 
saved  my  life." 

"  Then  you  did  not  know  that  he  was 
under  the  log  ?  "  asked  John. 

"Not  I,"  returned  the  other.  "It 
would,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  a  bad  day 
for  both  of  us  had  I  done  so.  And  now, 
Fitzgerald,  j;ive  us  your  yam." 

**  It's  getting  late,''  the  young  man  said, 
"and  you  know  we  must  be  up  early; 
but  the  story  is  a  short  one."  So  saying, 
he  narrated  as  follows. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  Tm  a  beak 
—  I  mean,  that  I'm  on  the  Qommission 
of  the  Peace.     I  was  appointed  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago.    Shortly  after  my 
appointment  I  was  over  in  the  little  town- 
ship of  Yering,  not  far  from  here,  and  a 
desperate  row  occurred  between  two  men. 
One  of  them  seizing  an  axe  struck  the 
other  on  the  head,  causing  instantaneous 
death.     I  happened  to  be  near  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle,  and  made  one  to 
seize  the  murderer ;  and  being  very  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  like 
most  young  hands,  made  myself  perhaps 
too  omcious  in  the  matter.     At  any  rate, 
on  leaving  the  court,  after  committal  for 
trial  by  my  brother  magistrates  and  my- 
self, the  murderer  vowed  to  be  revenged 
on  me  for  the  share  which  I  had  taken  in 
the  business.     I  thought  nothing  more  of 
it,   and    time    passed  on.     About   four 
months  ago  I  was  obliged  to  start  from 
here  up  north  on  some    business  con- 
nected with  a  station  belonging  to  my 
father.    It  had  been  only  recently  formea, 
and  the  natives  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  treacherous   in  the  district. 
My  lousiness  led   me  to  a  neighboring 
station,  and  as  I  believed  that  the  way  by 
the  road  was  very  much  longer  than  the 
actual  distance  as  the  crow  nies,  I  deter- 
mined to  hit  out  straight  across  the  bush. 
It  was  nearly  dinner-time  when  I  set  out, 
and  I  had  about  forty  miles  to  go.     I  had 
gone  about  twenty  miles,  when  1  got  into 
a  nasty,  intricate  country,  with   a  good 
deal  ot  thick  scrub,  in  which  I  got  en- 
tangled, and  it  was  a  couple  of  hours  after 
dark  before  I  got  clear.     I  now  pushed 
on  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  dark,  but  got 
so  very  sleepy  that   I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  lie  down  until  morning,  when  the 
sound  of  voices  made  me  prick  up  my 
ears,  and  on  moving   forward    a    little, 
found  myself  close  to  a  large  camp  of 
niggers.     Well,  I  was  luckier  than  you, 
Thompson,  for  I  managed  to  get  away 
without  their  hearing  me,  and  1  pushed 
on,  for  sleep  had  fled.    I  had  gone  about 
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ten  miles  further  when  my  horse  struck 
into  a  little  path,  and  the  smell  of  sheep 
convinced  me  that  I  was  near  some  sheep- 
station  hut,  or  bark  gunyah.  Dogs  now 
barked  furiously,  and  a  man  shouted, 
which  I  immediately  answered.  I  rode 
up,  unsaddled  and  hobbled  my  horse,  and 
walked  in. 

"  Who  do  you  think  the  man  was  ?  It 
was  my  friend  the  homicide.  The  meet- 
ing was  startling  to  both.  The  wild  look 
of  the  man,  with  his  ^n  in  his  hand  (he 
had  seized  it  on  hearing  the  noise  made 
by  the  dogs),  at  first  led  mc  to  believe 
that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  vows  of  ven- 
geance; but  suddenly  fiineing  it  into  a 
corner,  he  sat  down,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  wept.  When  he  grew 
calmer  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  nearly  two  years*  imprisonment, 
and  had  come  straight  here  from  prison  ; 
but  he  begged  my  forgiveness,  and  said 
I  had  only  done  my  duty.  I  camped  with 
him  that  night,  and  next  morning  made 
the  station.'* 

"By  Jove!"  said  John,  "  I  think  it 
must  nave  been  horrid  to  meet  that  fellow 
in  such  a  lonely  place." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  didn't  like  it,"  returned 
his  friend. 

The  party  now  separated  to  obtain 
some  sleep  before  the  arduous  work  of 
mustering  commenced. 

XIV. 

MUSTERING  FATS  FOR  THE  BUTCHER. — 
DRAFTING  ON  THE  CAMP. 

The  dawn  was  barely  visible  when  our 
hero  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  sound 
of  conversation  near  nim.     It  was  Fitz- 

ferald  giving  orders  to  one  of  the  black 
oys. 

**  Horses  in  the  yard,  Peter  ?  " 

«Yohi." 

"  Bugler  and  Gaylad  in  ?  " 

"  Yohi." 

"  All  right.  Take  down  my  bridle  and 
the  bridle  which  belongs  to  that  gentle- 
man who  came  with  me  last  nighty  and 
send  them  up." 

"Yohi,  Missa  Fitzgell.  Me  ride  Mm, 
Charcoal?  That  fellow  boodgeree  kal- 
lopp." 

"  Very  well ;  and  tell  one  of  the  other 
boys  to  catch  Forrester  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
.son." 

John  now  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  hur- 

ing  on  his  things,  made  his  way  outside. 

he  sun  had  not  risen,  but  everybody 
was  astir.  Black  boys  were  bringmg  up 
horses  from  a  yard  in  the  paddock,  mto 
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which  they  had  all  been  driven.  Break- 
fast was  l>eing  carried  in,  and  every  one 
was  preparing  for  the  day's  work.  After 
a  hasty  meal  was  disposed  of,  the  horses 
were  saddled.  The  little  court  in  front 
of  the  houses  was  crowded  with  horses 
awaiting  their  riders.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  Fitzgerald,  Thompson,  West, 
two  white  stockmen,  one  of  whom  was 
Fitzgerald's  lad  Tommy.  Besides  these 
and  their  horses,  Mr.  Williams's  saddle 
and  pack  horse  swelled  the  number. 

A  general  mount  was  now  effected, 
and,  bidding  good-by  to  his  entertainer, 
Williams  started  on  his  way  down  country. 

"  Now,  Tomm)r,"  said  Fitzgerald,  speaic- 
in|j  to  the  youth  just  mentioned,  "we  are 
gomg  to  aivide.  You,  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Billy  Barlow,  can  go  up  to  the 
Peaks,  then  start  down,  bringing  all  you 
see  worth  taking  along  with  you.  Send 
Billy  over  to  Oakey  Creek,  and  let  him 
meet  you  down  at  Plumtree  Camp.  You 
can  clean  out  the  middle  branch  of  the 
station  creek,  and  then  bring  all  you  find 
down  to  the  main  camp,  where  you  will 
find  us." 

These  directions,  which,  perhaps,  may 
seem  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
squatter  proposed  to  gather  together  the 
cattle  among  which  he  expected  to  collect 
the  bullocks  he  required. 

The  two  parties  now  separated  —  Fitz- 
gerald with  his  assistants  to  examine  the 
southern  branch  of  the  main  creek,  to- 
gether with  the  country  lying  between 
the  many  tributaries  which  flowed  into  it; 
while  the  others  were  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  opposite  side  and  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  most  ex- 
hilarating riding  along  in  the  cool  morn- 
ing air.  How  pleasant  the  fresh  smell  of 
the  grass !  Now  they  pass  through  a 
small  patch  of  brigalow  scrub.  Some 
one  has  split  a  piece  from  the  trunk  of 
a  small  tree.  What  a  scent  the  dark- 
grained  wood  has !  What  numbers  of 
wallabies !  They  start  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  flying  across  the  path  swiftly 
disappear.  We  are  in  grass  once  more. 
Whirr-r-r-r  —  a  covey  of  quail  start  from 
under  the  horses' feet,  fly  a  short  distance, 
and  alight  on  the  thick  grass.  There  are 
some  cattle  standing  in  their  camp  on  a 
small  patch  of  scrub.  We  don't  want 
them,  however — we  can  get  them  any 
day.  Here  is  one  standing  by  himself. 
It  is  a  two-year-old  steer  —  a  white  one. 
He  stands  perfectly  still;  his  hanging 
head  and  tucked-up  body  betray  his  want 
of  health.    As  we  ride  past  he  shows  the 
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whole  of  his  eve,  and,  gathering  up  his 
strength,  he  gives  a  deep,  hollow  cough 
which  rakes  his  whole  frame.  "  Pleura," 
said  Fitzgerald,  reading  John^s  inquiring 
glance  ;  **  we  always  have  it  more  or  less 
on  the  run." 

**  Does  it  not  carry  off  immense  num- 
bers of  cattle  ?  " 

"Well,  it  has  done  so;  but  for  some 
years  past  we  iind  its  ravages  have  been 
nothing  to  speak  of.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  Some  have 
proposed  preventing  the  attacks  of  the 
disease  by  inoculation ;  others,  again, 
laugh  at  the  idea.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  pleura  lurks  in  every  herd  in 
the  country,  and  that  it  only  wants  favor- 
able conditions  to  make  its  appearance." 
^What  are  these  conditions?"  asked 
John. 

"  Much  knocking  about  invariably  pro- 
duces it ;  for  instance,  it  often  breaks  out 
amongst  cattle  on  a  long  journey,  or  that 
have  been  herded  long.  It  is  also  much 
more  severe  among  cattle  feeding  on  rich, 
swampy  pastures  tnan  on  the  high,  hilly 
stations.  Besides  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  both  contagious 
and  infectious,  and,  of  course,  some  con- 
stitutions have  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
it" 

Now  thev  emerge  on  a  plain  bounded 
by  scrub,  with  openmgs  between  the  patch- 
es, and  vistas  of  plains  and  more  scrub  in 
the  distance.    On  the  plain,  about  half  a 
mile  away  on  the  right,  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  are  scattered,  gently  feeding  towards 
their  camp.    What  a  delightful  spot  for  a 
eallop  !    How  fresh  the  horses  are  I    Gay- 
Eul  feels  as  if  he  could  devour  the  space 
between  him  and  that  beautiful  blue  chain 
whose  distant  peaks  glitter  in  the  morn- 
\nz  sunshine.    "  Way  horse ;  steady,  Gay- 
lad,  you'll  have  your  work  to  do  by-and-by." 
See,  there  is  a  plain  turkey,  quite  close ; 
be  walks  steadily  along,  keeping  his  head 
op  and  his  eye  nxed  on  us.    He  is  quite 
within    shot    There,   there,  unobserved 
before,  but  almost  under  your  horse's  feet, 
is  his  mate.    Startled  by  the  horses,  she 
quickens   her  pace,  breaks   into  a  run, 
opens  her  large  win^s,  beats  the  air  two 
or  three  times,  and  rising,  wings  her  way 
heavily  off,  followed  almost  immediately 
by  her  companion,  uttering  a  kind  of 
hoarse  croak.    There  they  light  again, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile   away.    Now    we 
come  to  a  watercourse.     It  is  a  succes- 
sion of  longish   holes  filled   with   clear 
water.    Trees,   with   drooping  branches 
like  willows,  fringe  its  sides.    The  broad 
leaf  of  the  lotus,  amid  which  rises  here 


and  there  the  beautiful  flower,  floats  on 
the  surface.  Look  at  the  wild  ducks 
swimming  in  twos  and  threes.  Stay  for 
one  instant  There,  on  that  broad  lotus- 
leaf,  two  or  three  little  mites  of  wild 
ducklings  are  sitting.  Their  mother,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  is  floating  calmly 
beside  them.  Her  (juick  eye  notes  us; 
she  moves  away,  her  little  brood  following. 
Now  those  on  the  leaf  plunge  in  and  swim 
bravely  after  her,  shaking  their  little  tails. 
The  other  ducks,  catching  the  alarm,  at 
once  detect  the  cause.  A  sudden  splash, 
a  few  frightened  quacks,  and  away  they 
fly,  the  water  dripping  brightly  from  their 
webbed  feet  as  they  rise,  with  the  sunlight 
glinting  on  their  aark-brown  bodies  and 
blue  and  bronze  wings.  There  they  go, 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  The  mother 
and  her  brood  have  vanished  in  the  same 
instant.  You  mav  search,  but  you  will 
not  find  them.  The  little  things  under- 
stand diving  as  well  as  their  mother,  and 
the  banks  of  the  creek  are  one  mass  of 
sedges  and  long  grass.  Watch,  here  come 
the  ducks  back  again.  High  in  the  air 
they  approach,  following  the  course  of  the 
creek  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Here  they  come,  right  overhead ;  a  con- 
fused whizz  denotes  the  speed  they  are 
travelling  at,  and  down  the  watercourse 
they  take  their  way  to  alight  in  some 
unaisturbed  spot. 

As  you  leave  the  water,  pigeons  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  strong,  beautiful  bronze- 
wing  to  the  gentle  squatter  and  little  dove, 
fly  from  under  your  horse's  feet,  with 
strong,  rapid-flapping  noise,  or  sit  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground,  humbly  hoping  that 
their  insignificance  and  homely  plumage 
will  not  attract  attention.  A  wliite  crane, 
and  a  few  dark-feathered  water-bens,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  water-hole,  seeing  you 
moving  conclude  to  stay.  Here  is  the 
half-dried  carcass  of  a  beast.  It  died  here 
on  the  camp  near  the  water.  Whew,  what 
a  smell !  Any  one  who  wants  more  than 
one  whiff  of  that  is  a  glutton.  Look  at 
that  "  booming  'guana  f"  He  has  been 
feeding  sumptuously  on  the  carrion.  He 
is  watching  us  with  his  "glittering  eye," 
his  head  up,  his  viscous  tongue  darting 
out  now  and  then  like  a  serpent's  fangs. 
He  knows  we  are  observing  him ;  off  he 
scuttles  at  an  incredibly  swift  pace,  mak- 
ing for  that  big  iron-bark  tree.  Gallop 
after;  hit  him  with  your  whip.  Ah, you 
are  too  late !  he  has  reached  it  before 
you ;  he  is  away  up  lying  flat  on  a  high 
oranch.  You  can  just  see  the  end  of  his 
tapered  tail  hanging  over,  or  his  head,  the 
tongue  still  striking  venomously.    Now 
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we  emerge  on  still  larger  downs,  dotted 
prettily  with  cotton-bush.     Cattle-tracks 
converge   from   all  points  to  the  water. 
They  are  quite    narrow,  like  little   foot- 
paths.   The  ground  bears  on  its  surface 
the  impressions  of  many  feet    You  can- 
not find  a  foot  square  without  the  point 
of  a  hoof  of  some  a?e  or  another.    The 
^ass  must  be  sweet  here,  the  cattle  keep 
It  cropped  down  so   closely.    That  long 
line  of   tall,   white-stemmed   gum-trees 
marks  the  banks  of  the  main  creek ;  here  is 
the  junction  of  the  southern  and  northern 
branches.    We  must  cross  and  follow  up 
this  branch  next  us.    Yonder  is  a  mob  of 
cattle ;  they  are  not  so  quiet  as  those  we 
have  already  seen.    Two  or   three   old 
cows  nearer  us  than  the  others  lift  their 
heads,  smelling  our  approach.    They  turn 
and  run.    The    old   brutes,    they    know 
quite  well  what  it  is  to  be  rounded  up; 
they  have  been  hundreds  of  times  in  the 
yard ;  it  is  all  roguery.    Now  some  of  the 
rest  notice  them  running,  they  run  also ; 
had  the  old    cows    remained   quiet  the 
others  would  have   been  stationary  too. 
Now  they  are  making  off  in  a  body.   Sam, 
the  white  stockman  with  the  party,  and 
Peter  the  black  fellow,  mounted  on  Char- 
coal, spur  after  them,  get   in  front,  and 
heading  them,  bring  them  to  a  standstill. 
There  are  a  dozen  nice  bullocks  in  the 
mob.    After  making  them  stand  a  little  to 
cool  them,  Peter  is  sent  to  take  them  over 
the  river  to  a  camp,  to  be  picked  up   by 
the  party  on  their  return  down  the  other 
side.    The  party  divide  once  more  in  two. 
Sam  and  Peter  go  one  way  ;  John  still  re- 
mains with  his  mend,  and  they  have  two 
or  three  exciting  gallops  after  different* 
mobs.    Gaylad  is  sweating  now.    What 
a  little  stunner  he  is  !     It  will  not  be  his 
fault  if  the  cattle  get  away.    He  watches 
their  every  movement  with  a  personal  in- 
terest.   Fitzgerald  and  John  have  got  a 
good  mob   together.    They   have   taken 
them  across  the  creek,  and  are  bringing 
them  down  the  other  side  to  pick  up  the 
cattle  on  the  camps  there.    The  bullocks 
and  steers  and  heifers  go  along  without 
much  trouble ;  but  some  of  those  old  cows 
with  calves  try  all  sorts  of  dodges  to  ^et 
away.    They  fear  that  we  are  mustering 
for  branding.     It  will  come  soon  enough. 
Let  us  get  through  with  these  fat  cattle, 
then   we    shall    set   to    work  branding. 
There,  that  cunning  old  wretch  of  a  cow 
has  managed  to  slip  away  with  her  calf, 
and  she  is  making  off  for  some  scrub  in 
the  distance.    Now,  Gaylad;  now,  boy, 
fetch  her  back.     Indeed  Gaylad  wants  no 
bidding,  but  is  flying  over  the  ground  at 


his  best.  Now  he  reaches  the  cow  and 
her  calf,  a  good,  strong,  six-months-old 
bull.  She  swerves  away  as  the  horse  ap- 
proaches. Now  is  your  time,  John ;  close 
on  her,  turn  her,  keep  her  head  to  the 
mob;  give  her  a  cut  or  two  with  your 
whip,  and  she  will  be  amongst  them  once 
more.  Ah !  you  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  your  rein;  your  bridle-hand  is 
fumbling  with  it;  it  is  too  loose;  your 
whip  is  in  your  way.  Gaylad  flies  past  the 
cow  about  twenty  yards ;  she  once  more 
makes  off  in  her  own  direction.  Once 
more  John  charges  her  with  the  same 
result,  only  that  this  time,  as  he  holds  the 
rein  tighter,  Gaylad,  obeying  the  check, 
props  round  at  the  same  instant  the  old 
cow  does.  John  finds  himself  sitting  on 
his  horse's  neck ;  it  is  a  miracle  how  he 
holds  on.  He  manages  to  ^tt  back  to  his 
seat,  and,  confining  operations  to  a  trot, 
succeeds  in  headine  the  chase  back 
towards  the  mob.  He  will  punish  her  at 
any  rate  for  the  trouble  she  has  given 
him.  Two  or  three  desperate  cuts  at  the 
cow  fall  harmlessly,  another  only  gets  the 
lash  under  Gaylad's  tail,  who  resents  the 
indignity  by  kicking  once  or  twice,  and 
humping  his  back,  and  nearly  upsetting 
his  rider.  Now  is  a  good  chance ;  hit  her 
hard.  A  vicious  cut  follows.  Something^ 
catches  the  fall.  "  O  heavens,  my  eye ! " 
shouts  John,  with  one  hand  up  to  that 
organ,  which  has  suffered  instead  of  the 
guilty  animal. 

Now  a  camp  with  a  good  many  cattle  on 
it  has  been  reached.    Sam  and  Peter  have 
evidently  been  here,  and  are  away  after 
more.    The  cattle  stop  of  their  own  ac- . 
cord,  mineling  with    the    rest,  uttering 
many    bellows    of   greeting.    Fitzgerald 
proposes  to  wait  for  a  little.    What  a 
thorough  master  of  his  work  he  looks,  as 
with  careless  ease    he   sits  side-saddle 
fashion  on  Bugler,  his  long  whip  hanging 
festooned  round  him  I    Hark  I  there  goes 
a  whip !    The  cattle  on  the  camp  recom- 
mence bellowing.    Here  thev  come  down 
this  gully  —  the  bullocks  anci  young  cattle 
ahead,  running  towards    those   on    the 
camp,  roaring  as  they  run.    A  mixed  lot, 
with  many  cows  and  calves  bring  up  the 
rear,  after  which  come  Sam  and  Peter, 
riding  side  by  side.    There  are  so  many 
cows  and  calves,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
drive  them  as  far  as  the  main  creek.    We 
don't  intend  taking  them  home  for  brand- 
ing to-day.    We  cannot  draft  the  bullocks 
out  properly  here  though ;  we  require  all 
hands  K)r  tnat.    Let  us  keep  as  many  as 
we  can  of  the  others  back  on  the  camp, 
therefore,  when  they  start     It  is  not 
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quite  easily  done  either ;  for  with  stronger 
perversity  those  even  who  wanted  to  stay 
behind  previously  now  desire  to  go  along 
with  the  mob,  and  insist  on  following  up, 
until  effectually  driven  back  to  their 
camp.  We  have  yet  a  large  number,  and 
still  pick  up  more  as  we  go  along.  Gay- 
lad  makes  himself  very  busy  in  assisting 
to  drive.  Should  any  oeast  in  his  vicinity 
lag  behind  to  crop  a  sweet  morsel,  he 
marks  him;  then,  laying  his  ears  back, 
with  outstretched  neck  and  open  mouth, 
he  rushes  at  the  o£Fender,  inflicting  some- 
times a  rather  sharp  bite.  The  loud  pis- 
toMike  report  of  a  stock-whip  is  heard 
again,  this  time  ahead.  The  leading  cat- 
tle quicken  their  pace.  Bellows  in  the 
distance  are  answered  by  bellows  from 
the  mob.  We  come  in  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  cattle  standing  close  together 
on  an  open  yet  shady  camp,  and  some 
distance  apart,  under  a  shady  tree,  are 
three  liorses.  Their  riders  are  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  two  mobs  mingle  now, 
amid  terrific  roaring,  as  we  ride  up  to  the 
little  party  under  the  tree. 
•*  Well,  Thompson,  had  much  luck?" 
^Got  about  sixty  or  seventy  head,  I 
think." 

•*  There  are  forty  or  fifty  in  our  lot," 
said  Fitzgerald;  **we  had  better  set  to 
work  at  once.  It  will  take  all  our  time  to 
ret  them  drafted  and  yarded  before  it  gets 

Now  they  prepare  for  work.    John,  with 
the  lad  Tommy  and  Billy  Barlow,  is  told 
ofif  to  ride  round  the  cattle,  and  prevent 
them  straggling  ofiF  the  camp.     Peter  is  to 
look  after  the   bullocks  when  separated 
fitMB    the    main    crbwd,  and  Fitzgerald, 
Thompson,  and  Sam  are  to  draft.    A  few 
very  quiet  animals  are  driven  out,  and 
placed  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  rest,  to  form  a  kind  of 
BQclens  mob  for  the  bullocks  to  run  into. 
Peter  is  in  attendance  to  receive  them 
when  they  come,  and  prevent  their  mak- 
ing back,  or  running  away. 

Now,  threading  his  way  through  the 
Basses  of  cattle,  Fitzgerald  selects  one 
vhich  bis  practised  eye  tells  him  is  of  the 
kind  wanted,  and  ridmg  behind  it,  ur^es 
it  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the  mob.  Bugler 
kiows  his  work,  and  loves  it  with  all  his 
licarL  His  undivided  attention  is  ejven 
to  the  animal  in  front  of  him.  He  is 
aware  that  it  is  his  duty  to  separate  him 
from  the  herd,  and  he  is  determined  to  do 
it  Any  dodging  movement  on  the  part 
o(  the  bullock,  as,  looking  from  side  to 
Mle,  he  approaches  the  outside  ring,  is 
Biet  with  an  involuntary  motion  to  balk  it 
00  the  horse's  part,  revealing  the  intense 


interest  he  takes  in  his  work.  A  slight 
raising  of  the  bridle-hand,  and  Bugler 
makes  a  desperate  rush.  Startled,  the 
beast  singles  out  from  the  rest,  but  imme- 
diately tnes  to  double  back,  and  mix  up 
with  his  fellows.  In  vain  —  Bugler's 
quick  eye  watches  him  too  narrowly ;  he 
has  turned  in  the  same  instant,  and  is 
racing  alongside,  between  him  and  his 
bellowing  mates.  Now,  so  suddenly  as  to 
be  almost  instantaneous,  the  determined 
brute  has  stopped,  wheeled  round,  and  is 
going  at  a  headlong  pace  the  opposite 
way.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use.  The  prac- 
tised stock-horse  props  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  still  at  speed  bars  the  way.  A 
few  sharp  cuts  from  Fitzgerald's  whip 
decide  the  question,  and  the  conquered 
creature  joins  a  couple  of  his  mates  who 
have  been  taken  out  respectively  by 
Thompson  and  Sam,  and  who  are  now 
running  to  mingle  with  Peter's  charge. 

Riding  back  slowly  to  breathe  their 
nags,  the  drafters  single  out  more  of  the 
particular  class  wanted,  and  the  scene  is 
repeated.  The  ground  resounds  with  the 
rapid  battering  of  the  horses'  feet,  as, 
stretched  at  their  utmost  speed,  the  intel- 
ligent creatures  assist  their  riders  with 
all  their  might.  It  is  a  stirring  scene,  full 
of  healthy  enjoyment  and  wild  excite- 
ment. 

"  How  these  Australian  fellows  do 
ride ! "  thought  John,  as  he  notices  the 
sudden  dead  stop  and  sharp  wheel,  the 
rider  sitting  unmoved  in  his  saddle. 
Look,  there  is  a  bullock  which  has  proved 
too  much  for  Thompson  single-handed. 
He  is  a  large  roan  bullock,  with  a  red 
neck,  and  long,  sharp,  cocked  horns.  He 
is  six  or  perhaps  seven  years  old.  He  is 
one  that  has  been  missmg  from  the  run 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  has  been  seen 
to-day  for  the  first  time  during  that  pe- 
riod. Most  probably  he  has  l^en  away 
on  the  scrub  with  a  wild  mob,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
revisit  his  old  haunts.  His  temper  has 
not  been  improved  by  his  association  with 
the  scrubbers.  See,  he  turns  on  Thomp- 
son. What  a  narrow  escape  !  Forrester 
manages  to  get  out  of  his  way,  but  re- 
ceives an  ugly  scar  on  his  thigh,  which  he 
will  carry  while  he  lives. 

Sam  now  bears  down  to  Thompson's 
assistance.  Roaney  is  once  again  cut  out 
of  the  mob.  Watch  —  now  — liere !  here ! 
here  they  come !  The  wild-looking  roan 
bullock  endeavors  to  break  back,  while 
Sam  races  alongside,  his  body  bent  for- 
ward, uttering  short,  fierce,  quick  shouts, 
as,  waving  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  seeks 
to  intimidate  the  savage  scrubber  into 
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sheering  off  from  the  main  mob.  What 
a  pace  they  are  going  at!  There  they 
pass  side  by  side  between  two  trees,  that 
narely  allow  them  room.  The  leg  of 
Sam's  white  moleskins  brushes  the  fire- 
blackened  trunk,  and  adopts  its  color. 
A  sudden,  fierce  prop,  and  Roaney  has 
shot  behind  Sam's  horse,  and  succeeds  in 
burying  himself  among  the  many-colored, 
bellowing  herd.  Sam  rides  slowly  back, 
and,  dismounting,  slackens  the  girths  of 
his  streaming  horse,  who,  with  hanging 
head  and  quickly  heaving  Hanks,  betrays 
the  exertions  he  has  made. 

Thompson  and  Fitzgerald  come  up. 
"  That's  about,'*  remarks  the  former. 

"  He's  the  dead  finish  —  go  right 
through    a    man,"  rejoins    Sam,    rather 

sulkily.     "  Blessed  if  he  didn't near 

skiver  my  boss !" 

"  Well,  Sam,  as  soon  as  your  horse  gets 
his  wind,  you  and  I  will  tackle  him,"  says 
Fitzgeralci.  "Our  horses  are  the  handi- 
est. I  wouldn't  lose  that  fellow  for  a 
trifle.  Ten  to  one,  if  we  don't  get  him, 
after  this  knocking  about  he'll  make  back 
for  the  scrubs  agam." 

In  about  ten  minutes'  time  Sam  and 
his  master  ride  side  by  side  through  the 
crowded  camp.  At  last  they  notice  their 
savage  friend  pushing  his  way  through  a 
thick  mob  of  cattle  some  distance  from 
them. 

**  Now,  Sam,"  says  Fitzgerald, "  as  soon 
as  we  get  him  fairly  out,  I'll  ride  along- 
side and  shoulder  him,  and  you  must 
keep  close  up  and  play  on  him  with  your 
whip." 

"  All  right,"  growls  Sam. 

One  or  two  essays  are  ineflFectually 
made  to  rush  out  into  the  open  the  huge 
beast,  whose  hot  blood  is  now  boiling 
within  him.  At  last  he  is  out,  and  is 
again  racing,  with  Fitzgerald  alongside 
this  time,  to  get  back  into  the  mob. 

**  Now,  then,  Sam  ! "  shouts  the  squat- 
ter, as  the  clever,  bold  horse,  in  obedience 
to  his  accomplished  rider,  closes  on  his 
horned  antagonist,  and,  leaning  over, 
presses  all  his  weight  against  the  scrub- 
ber's shoulder,  edging  him  towards  Peter's 
mob  as  they  fly  along.  Sam,  galloping  at 
the  creature's  heels,  nas  been  waiting  the 
word,  and  now  commences  a  flagellation 
with  his  long  twelve-footer,  which  com- 
pels the  red-necked  savage  to  keep  his 
pace  up,  and  gladly  seek  refuge  among 
those  already  out. 

It  is  now  time  to  be  making  home- 
wards, and  the  selected  fat  cattle  are 
driven  steadily  in,  and  yarded  for  the 
night.' 


From  Fruei's  Maxacine. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN   OF  A  WRITTEN  GREEK 
LITERATURE. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  live  in  a  read- 
ing age,  and  have  so  long  been  familiar 
with  rapid  and  easy  methods  of  writing 
and  printing,  to  realize  the  idea  of  a 
highly  civilized  community  which  could 
not,  or  did  not,  read  and  write.  Never- 
theless, there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  such  a  state  of  society  is 
not  only  possible,  but  that  it  actually  did 
exist.  "  There  was,"  says  Mr.  Grote, 
"  in  early  Greece  a  time  when  no  reading 
class  existed."  Even  the  more  educated, 
who  could  read  public  records  and  inscrip- 
tions, may  have  had  no  practice  at  all  m 
writing.  We  are  too  apt  to  determine 
these  questions  by  a  reference  to  our  own 
standards.  But  a  few  generations  ago 
men  got  on  pretty  well  in  our  own  country 
without  steam-engines,  railways,  or  the 
penny  post,  all  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  social  necessities.  And  when 
anything  has  become,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  a  necessity^  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  difference  of  circumstances,  in  great 
measure,  perhaps,  created  by  if,  under 
which  we  have  learnt  to  view  it  as  such. 
We  can  hardly  comprehend  how,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  all  the  despatches  and 
all  the  passenger  traflSc  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  were  carried  in  half-a- 
d6zen  coaches  a  day,  going  ten  miles  an 
hour.  That  is  because  the  present  enor- 
mous trafiic  itself  has  been  created  by  the 
improved  facilities  for  it.  Everybody 
reads  now  because  there  are  penny  papers 
and  an  abundance  of  cheap  periodicals'; 
and  so  again,  it  is  the  supply  which  has 
given  such  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  In  other 
words,  supply  and  demand  always  mu- 
tually act  an cf  react  upon  each  other. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  then  that  even 
in  very  civilized  and  intellectual  nations 
painting  or  sculpture  for  the  eye  and  oral 
recitation  for  the  ear  might  have  sufficed 
for  a  long  time  both  for  the  recording  of 
facts  and  for  the  communicating  of  ideas. 
In  this  sense,  a  literature  (though  the 
term  itself  would  be  an  anomaly)  may 
have  existed  without  the  use  of  writing. 
For  instance,  the  facts  of  history  may 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  and 
taught  by  lectures.  Compositions  both 
in  prose  and  verse  could  be  learnt  by 
heart  and  recited  without  ever  having 
been  written  down  at  all.  The  art  of 
speaking  must  have  long  preceded  the 
art  of  writing,  and  it  may  even    have 
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flourished  the  more  from  the  absence  of 
the    latter.      Thus    in    Homer    we    find 
Nestor  and  Ulysses  famed  for  their  elo- 
quence, though  no  hint  of  writing  or  of 
reading  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Homeric  poems.    It  is  even  probable  that 
the  high  development  of  oratory  and  of 
sculpture  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
was  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  a  current 
or  circulated  literature,  which  deficiency 
was  supplied   by  a   corresponding    pro- 
ficiency in  the  sister  arts.     Human  intel- 
lect is  sure  to  find  its  expression  in  one 
way  if  it  cannot  in  another.     In  the  Mid- 
dle  Aees,  Bible  history  was  taucht  by 
stained-glass  windows  and  frescoed  walls, 
just  because  there  were  no  printed  Bibles 
or  praver-books.    And  Dr.  Maitland  in 
his  "  Dark  Ages "  remarks  on  the  ex- 
traordinar)'  knowledge  of  Scripture  which 
gives  a  tone  and  a  character  to  all  the 
writings   and  records  of  a  period  when 
some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Bible 
was    **  unknown."     So    with     the    early 
Greeks,  —  where  men  could  not  write  or 
read  in  private,  they  talked  and  listened 
in  public.    The  mooes  of  instruction  dif- 
fer^ from  ours,  but  the  instruction  was 
there,  and  the  result  was  the  same, — 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge,  — 
a  eeneraT  intelligence  and  a  power  and 
habit  of  thought,  with  a  feeling  for  the 
harmonious  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  sound 
judgment  in  social  and  political  questions. 
Our  ideas  of  the  most  necessary  elements 
id  education  are  combined  in  the  con- 
venient monosyllables  read  and  write ; 
and  we  joke  about  "  the  three  R's  "  when 
we  add  a  small  modicum  of  knowledge  in 
figures.     Without  such  rudiments,  a  per- 
son now  becomes  a  boor  and  a  churl. 
Bat  it  was  not  so  always.     Perhaps  in- 
deed this  thought  suggests  a  psychologi- 
cal reason  why  the  general  decline  of  art 
should  be  so  nearly  coincident  throughout 
Europe  with  the  general  use  of  printing, 
or  what  is  called  "  the  revival  of  letters/' 
This  was  a  new  method  by  which  genius 
found  utterance,  and  it  drew  men's  atten- 
tion aw&y  from  other  and  older  methods. 
Tbere  would  not  have  been  a  Pheidias  if 
there  had  been  a  printing-press  in  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.    There  would  have 
been  no  Greek  plays  if  there  had  been 
daily  newspapers  to  discuss  the  current 
topics  of  the  period.     From  this  habit  of 
raizing  descriptions,  not  from  written 
accoonts,  but  from  painted  or  sculptured 
ionns,  we  often  find  the  Greeks  comparing 
livioj^  objects  to  statuary,  as  when  a  female 
^onn  is  cfescribed  by  the  phrase  "  beauti- 


ful as  a  statue,"  "looking  as  though 
in  a  picture,*'  and  a  man's  character  as 
"unskilfully  painted,"  for  "unfavorably 
presented  to  one's  notice."  Scr  also  those 
versed  in  ancient  lore  are  spoken  of  as 
"possessing  the  forms  painted  by  older 
hands."*  The  astonishing  number  of 
still-extant  Greek  vases  going  back  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
containing  a  whole  mythology  in  their 
designs,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  proposi- 
tion, that  painting  rather  than  writing  was 
the  vehicle  of  ideas  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

There  are,  as  I  hope  to  show,  grounds 
for  believing  that  although  they  early  pos- 
sessed the  Semitic  alphabet,  they  made 
no  great  use  of  it  for  a  long  time  except 
for  the  writing  or  inscribing  names,  laws, 
treaties,  decrees,  or  other  short  records 
public  or  domestic.  All  these  uses  are 
widely  different  from  the  transcription  of 
current  literature,  and  great  confusion  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  b^  those  who 
think  the  antiquity  of  writing  in  itself 
proves  the  antiquity  of  copying  books, 

I  call  attention  to  a  most  singular,  sig- 
nificant, and  important  fact,  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  noticed. 
It  is  this :  that  the  Greek  language,  so 
copious,  so  expressive,  not  only  has  no 
proper  verbs  equivalent  to  the  Roman 
legere  and  scribere,^  but  it  has  no  terms 
at  all  for  any  one  of  the  implements  or 
materials  so  familiar  to  us  in  connection 
with  writing  (pen,  ink,  paper,  book,  libra- 
ry, copy,  transcript,  etc.)  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  language.  The 
only  exception  is,  that  one  or  two  words 
expressing  "  tablets,"  —  probably  of  wood 
overlaid  with  wax,  —  are  found  in  the 
earlier  writers  of  the  Periclean  era.  But 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  use  of  let- 
ters for  literary  purposes  was  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate,  and  solely  as  an  "  aid 
to  memory,"  in  which  sense  it  is  often 
spoken  of.  Thus,  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  communicated  to  man  "the  putting 
together  of  letters,  as  a  means  for  making 

*  Aeach.  Agam.  t^\%  tja,  Eur.  Hec.  $59*  Hippol. 
451.  In  the  latter  passage  ypa^uc  is  sometimes,  but 
very  erroneously,  interpreted  **  writings." 

t  The  Greek  equivalent  io  ttferg  means  "  to  speak,*' 
and  that  to  scrthtrt  means  properly  "to  draw"  or 
"paint," — primarily,  as  in  Homer,  "to  scratch  or 
mark  a  surface."  It  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
**  writing"  because  it  was  at  first  (as  we  see  in  the  earw 
liest  vases)  an  adjunct  to  descriptive  painting.  The 
Greeks  had  two  verbs  which  indirectly  express  "  read- 
ing,"—  but  they  are  clumsy  shifts,  unworthy  of  so 
complete  a  language,  the  one  meaning  recognotctre^ 
the  other  tibi coUigere^  "to  have  something  put  before 
one  in  a  collective  form  "  The  earliest  passage  in 
which  "reading  a  written  name"  occurs,  is  Pindar, 
01.  X.  1-3.  After  the  age  of  Pericles,  ihe  verb  **to 
write  "  was  used  commonly  enough  in  our  literary  sense. 
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an  artificial  memory  the  recorder  of  all 
things ;  "  and  there  is  a  well-known  myth 
in  the  "  Phaedrus  "  of  Plato,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  god  Theuth  or  Thoth  is  said  to 
have  given  letters  "  to  assist  memory,"  to 
which  it  is  objected  by  the  then  king  of 
Egypt,  that  this  new  art  will  make  men 
forget  rather  than  remember,  "because, 
from  trusting  to  external  signs,  and  from 
the  non  practice  of  memory,  they  will  cease 
to  recall  facts  from  their  own  minds."* 
We  have  early  mention  also  of  inscrip- 
tions on  bronze  plates  ;  f  but  the  word  for 
"book"  (which  is  our  word  "Bible") 
does  not  occur  at  all  till  near  the  time  of 
Plato,  or  shortly  before  B.C.  40a  The 
first  mention  of  it,  I  think,  is  in  the 
"  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes  %  (B.C.  415),  and 
here  it  only  means  a  collection  of  written 
oracles,  which,  perhaps,  were  among  the 
first  records  that  began  to  be  written 
down.§  Speaking  generally,  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  very  scanty  are  the 
notices  of  writing,  or  of  any  of  its  kindred 
operations  or  materials,  throughout  the 
earlier  Greek  literature.  Even  in  the 
"  Dialogues  "  of  Plato,  though  we  know 
written  Dooks  were  then  fully  introduced, 
there  is  a  total  silence  as  to  how  and  on 
what  they  were  written. 

But  here  comes  the  difficulty,  from 
which  we  must  try  to  find  an  escape. 
There  is  a  Greek  literature,  and  a  very 
copious  one.  We  have  the  long  histories 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  to  say 
nothing   of    Homer  and   Hesiod  and  a 

freat  number  of  Greek  plays.  It  is  evi- 
ent  that  these,  or  most  of  these  (allowing 
that  epic  poems  may  have  been  orally 
handea  down)  must  have  been  written. 
How  can  we  reconcile  this  fact,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  writing  itself?  This 
consideration  should  make  us  somewhat 
timid  in  pressing  "  negative  evidence " 
too  far. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  and 
difficult  inquiry.  To  answer  it  fully  and 
properly  would  require  a  long  investiga- 
tion; but  the  results  may  be  stated  in 
brief.    We  have  no  proot  whatever  that 


There  is  much  more  reason  to  think  that 


^  *  Aeach.  Prom.  460.  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  374*  chap, 
lix. 

t  Sophocles,  Trach.  683. 

t  V.  974.  In  Herod,  i.  laj  and  iti.  laS.  l3l(3Xim 
means  **  a  small  piece  of  byblus,"  as  ;t/'i/<J<ov  means 
"  a  gold  coin/*  a  bit  of  XP^^' 

}  See  Soph.  Trach.  1167. 


the  authors  of  works  laboriously  wrote 
them  on  strips  of  wood  (probably  on  a 
surface  prepared  with  wax),  and  kept  from 
contact,  when  laid  upon  each  other,  by 
raised  margins  like  our  school-slates. 
These  would  be  very  durable,  though  not 
perhaps  very  portable;  and  yet,  they 
would  not  of  necessity  be  much  larger  or 
heavier  than  the  ponderous  folios  which 
were  issued  by  printers  only  two  centuries 
ago. 

Such  books  were  not  meant  in  the  first 
instance   for    transcription.     It  may  be 

freatly  doubted,  for  example,  if  it  would 
ave  been  possible  to  procure,  for  money, 
a  copy  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors.  The  auto- 
^aph  copies  were  used  only  for  "read- 
ings;" and  when  we  are  told  that  Herod- 
otus read  his  history  at  the  Olympian 
games,  and  that  Thucydides,  when  a  boy, 
heard  it,  and  burst  into  tears,*  there  is 
nothing  in  the  anecdotes  beyond  what  is 
extremely  probable.  For  these  "dis- 
plays," as  the  Greek  rhetoricians  called 
them,  or  "readings"  and  "recitations" 
(as  we  call  them  alter  the  Roman  custom), 
were  the  only  way  by  which  the  contents 
of  such  works  could  become  known,  as 
transcription  for  general  circulation  was 
evidently  impossible,  and  as  there  were 
(so  far  as  we  know)  no  "readers,"  as  a 
class,  so  there  could  be  no  "  writers  "  or 
transcribers  by  profession. 

I  must  guard  myself  here  by  stating 
that  I  am  not  now  making  a  rasn,  or  dog- 
matic assertion.  I  am  only  expressing 
the  view  which  my  researches  into  this 
question  have  led  me  to  accept  as  on  the 
whole  the  most  probable  view.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  because  the 
art  of  writing  was  known,  and  because 
the  proper  materials  for  it  may  have  early 
existed,  that  therefore  they  were  made 
available  for  the  copying  of  books.  What 
we  should  call  "  spouting,"  or  the  sensa- 
tional oral  delivery  of  poetry  or  prose  — 
more  often  from  memory  than  from  writ- 
ten copies  —  was  the  Greek  method  of 
gaining  attention  to  literary  compositions, 
and  so  we  find  the  art  of  the  rhapsodist 
flourished  even  in  the  times  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristophanes.  It  seems 
to  be  commonly  assumed,  but  wholly  with- 
out proof,  that  the  earlier  Greeks  had 
some  writing-material  equivalent  to  our 

*  Life  of  Thucydides  by  Marcellinos.  This  is  quite 
compatible  with  what  Thucydides  says  of  his  own  his- 
tory in  i.  as,  that  it  was  not  composed  to  vie  with  others 
in  attracting  an  audience  for  the  time^  or  merely  to  be 
"  pleasing  to  hear  "  (^f  UKpoQaw)^  but  to  keep  and  lay 
by  as  a  possession  for  all  time. 
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paper  or  parchment.  It  is  no  use  to  in- 
dulge in  mere  assertion,  and  say  that 
'*  papvrus,  with  the  Egyptian  trade  open 
DOW  lor  over  a  century  and  a  half,  must 
kavt  hten  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Greece 
and  Sicily."*  Why,  then,  is  it  never 
mentioned  as  a  writing-material.^  There 
is  indeed  one  verse  in  Aeschylus  f  in 
which  he  speaks  of  certain  commands 
not  being  *♦  sealed  down  in  folds  of  by- 
blus,"  after  the  manner  of  an  official  mis- 
sive, but  delivered  viva  voce ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  verse  cannot,  even  for 
metrical  reasons,  be  trusted,  and  the  con- 
text tends  to  show  it  is  a  later  interpola- 
tion. Anyhow,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
mention  of  sealing^  that  letter-writing,  and 
not  the  copying  of  literature,  must  be 
alluded  to.  Still  the  line  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  determination 
of  this  question ;  for,  if  papvrus  was  used 
for  letter-writing,  it  could  also  have  been 
used  for  copying  books. 

Herodotus  does  indeed  tell  us  %  that 
the  Jonians  used  prepared  skins  for  writ- 
ing on,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of 
parchment.§  Yet  no  notice  of  it  any- 
where occurs  beyond  the  brief  statement 
he  makes  to  this  effect.  There  is  no- 
where the  slightest  indication  that  either 
papyrus  or  parchment  was  ever  used  for 
the  transcription  of  literary  works. 

What,  then,  did  they  use  ?    For,  even 
if  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  the  rhapsodists 
who  represented  them,  made  no  written 
copies  (which,  in  itself,  they  cither  may 
or  may  not    have  done),   it   cannot    be 
doubted  that  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  written  down  from  the 
first;  and  being  so  written,  they  must 
have  been  preserved  (and  all  the   more 
carefully  because  they  were  unique  auto- 
graph copies)  either  in  temples  or  treas- 
ttrics,or  amon^  the  State  archives,  till  the 
times  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  learn- 
mg,  when  for  the  first  time  the   use   of 
myrus  and  the  practice  of  transcription 
wcune  common;  and  from  them   have 
come  down  to  us  the  copies  we  still  pos- 
sess in  a  more-  or  less  corrupt  state  of  the 
texts.l 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than 
light  strips  or  tablets  of  wood,  called  by 

*  Dr.  Hajaun  in  the  Jmtrnml  of  PkUplogy^  riit.,  p. 

t  Bw4  V.  5^ 

fCorrB|M«i  from  Ptrgamttia^  from  its  maoofactore 
■  reri^amoa  in  Asia  Minor. 

I  D-rg^roet  Laerttua  tells  us  that  Xenophon  stole 
*>d  pullU}i«fi  (at  he  also  himself  continued)  the  "  His- 
^  of  Thacvd*de«.**  This  anecdote*  if  true,  shows 
^  the  ^<\  had  not  bees  published  or  circulated 
lUm.  iL  M  ij). 
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the  Greeks  <5cArox  and  -rivoKt^,  Each  would 
represent  a  page ;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  a  note-book,  or  of  transmission  under 
seal,  they  could  easily  have  been  used  like 
the  Roman  puj^illares.  That  the  surface 
was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax  is 
probable  from  many  considerations.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  material  very  cheap, 
very  plentiful,  very  easily  impressed  or 
obliterated,*  and  very  durable.  We  have 
a  vast  number  of  ancient  deeds,  and  the 
waxen  seals  still  appended  to  them  remain 
in  good  preservation  after  the  lapse  of 
six  or  seven  centuries.  There  are  inci- 
dental notices  of  these  waxed  tablets  be- 
ing used  in  the  Athenian  law-courts  for 
indictments  and  other  purposes.  So  in 
the  "  Clouds,"  there  is  a  joke  about  melt- 
ing the  letters  of  a  writ  in  the  sunshine,! 
and  in  the  "Wasps"  we  read  of  an  old 
juryman  having  his  finger-nail  full  of  wax 
from  scratching  a  line  on  a  tablet.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  a  stiff  and 
not  a  flexible  material  wias  at  first  used 
for  writing;  in  other  words,  the  school- 
slate  preceded  the  use  of  the  copy-book  ; 
and  the  **  blackboard  "  of  the  lecturer  is 
still  a  witness  to  the  ancient  custom.  It 
is  the  origin  too  of  the  diptychs  and 
triptychs  that  came  into  use  over  the 
altars  of  churches,  not,  at  first,  for  paint- 
ings, but  for  lists  of  written  names. 

The  examples  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
not  to  mention  some  other  countries,  as 
Lycia,  Phcenicia,  and  Etruria,  tend  to 
show  that  the  earliest  form  of  writing  was 
scratching  stone  or  clay,  —  a  process  es- 
sentially different  from  the  use  of  the  pen. 
The  form  of  the  arrow-headed  character 
is  thought  to  show  that  clay  cylinders, 
impressed  by  an  angular  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  were  used  before  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  in  stone,  which  must  have  been 
very  early,  though  not  so  early  as  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  on  granite.  Assyrian 
inscriptions  on  slabs  considerably  exceed 
one  thousand  ^ears  B.C.  The  Greeks  too 
made  inscriptions  on  stone  pillars  {arfj'hu) 
as  early  as  Solon  or  Pisistratus,  perhaps, 
—  very  short  and  badly  executed,  so  lar 
as  we  can  now  judge  from  the  ungainly 
shapes  of  the  letters  and  the  non-division 
of  words.  The  early  "lettering"  of  the 
Greek  vases,  of  about  the  same  period, 

*  The  word  used  by  Euripides  for  altering  words  in  a 
6iXrOQ  is  ovy;fdv,  implyinc  melting  the  surface,  or 
obliterating  words  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  stilut  I  ph. 
Aul.  37.  The  prepared  wax  was  called  ^lA^  or 
fuS?.Oa  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  x.  58).  See  Herod.  viL 
339. 

t  Aristoph.  A^tr^.  77a,  —  a  passage  very  remarkable 
for  the  early  mention  of  a  glass  lens  and  its  use  for 
drawing  the  sun**  ray*  into  a  focos. 
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belongs  to  the  department  of  painting 
rather  than  of  writing  proper;  and  it 
hardly  extended,  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, beyond  single  words.  As  a  rule, 
ancient  sites,  e,g,  those  called  "  Cyclo- 
pian,"  are  wholly  destitute  of  inscrip- 
tions; we  might  as  well  expect  to  find 
letters  on  a  block  at  Stonehenge  as  on  a 
polygonal  or  squared  stone  at  Mycenae. 
Even  the  scratches  on  the  clay  balls 
(whorls)  found  by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik 
have  no  claim  at  all  to  be  considered  as 
writing.  Nor  have  any  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions of  any  antiquity  (apart  from  the 
Moabitic  stone,*  with  its  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  affinities  of  form  and  material) 
ever  come  to  light  in  any  of  the  explora- 
tions at  Jerusalem  or  in  Palestine.  The 
sole  exception  to  the  absence  of  ancient 
writing  other  than  that  on  stone,  seems  to 
be  certain  papyri  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  are  said  to  claim  a  very  high 
antiquity. 

But    because  the   Egyptians  had   the 

Eapyrus  and  wrote  upon  it,  it  must  not 
e  assumed,  as  it  too  often  is,  contrary  to 
all  evidence,  that  the  early  Greeks  used 
it  too,  and  wrote  copies  of  Homer  upon 
it  even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  A  stone- 
cutter with  his  chisel  is  a  widely  different 
person  from  a  student  with  his  pen.  It  is 
curious  to  find  written  words  described  as 
composed  of  "  shapes "  rather  than  of 
letters.  Thus,  in  the  "Theseus'*  of 
Euripides, t  a  countryman  (illiterate,  of 
course)  describes  the  letters  composing 
the  name  as  so  many  combinations  of 
lines,  circles,  and  zigzags,  just  as  if  the 
letter  A  were  described  to  us  by  a  country 
bumpkin  as  *'  two  sticks  set  aslant  with  a 
bar  across  them."  {  There  was  a  legend 
that  Palamedes  **  invented  writing  "  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War;  and  in  allusion 
to  this  we  have  a  droll  scene  in  Aris- 
tophanes, where  Mnesilochus,  a  relative 
of  Euripides,  while  in  prison  cuts  a  rude 
inscription  on  pieces  of  wood,  and 
throws  them  out  to  inform  his  friends  of 
his  trouble. 

The  custom  of  sending  written  mes- 
sages must  have  prevailed  early  ;  and  we 
may  safely  place  letter-writing  before 
book-writing.  The  scytale  was  one  of  the 
earliest  contrivances,  and  it  was  a  very 
ingenious  one.  Two  persons  privately 
kept  staves  or  batons  of  precisely  the 

*  I  observe  that  the  supposed  date  of  this  stone,  b.c 
896,  is  now  seriously  questioned,  and  the  date  placed  as 
late  as  b.c  260  (Atkefutumt  Dec.  6,  1879). 

t  Frag.  3S5,  Dind. 

t  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  this  in  Book  x.,  giTes  other 
examples  of  similar  tUscri^ivt  accounts  giren  by  those 
who  could  not  read. 


same  diameter,  so  that  a  strip  of  bark  or 
skin  wrapped  round,  and  written  on 
lengthwise,  would  be  intelligible  only  by 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  oi  the 
lines,  since  the  order  of  the  words  would 
become  disjointed  on  a  stick  of  any  other 
diameter. 

There  is  hardly  any  allusion  to  "  books  " 
earlier  than  the  writmgs  of  Plato.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  they  are  spoken 
of  as  a  novelty  and  a  development  jn  the 
"  Frogs "  of  Aristophanes  (B.C.  404), 
where  it  is  said  *  "  that  every  one  now 
has  a  book  and  learns  wisdom  out  of  it" 

We  must  next  inquire  how  far  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  agree  with  the  opinions 
ordinarily  held  by  scholars.  And  this 
inquiry  will  show,  I  think,  how  erroneous, 
or,  at  least,  how  baseless,  are  many  of  the 
current  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Grote  f  writes  as  follows :  "  The 
interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon 
(660-580  B.C.)  seems,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  my  former  volume,  to  be  the 
period  in  which  writing  first  came  to  be 
applied  to  Greek  poems,  —  to  the  Ho- 
meric poems  among  the  number;  and 
shortly  after  the  end  of  that  period,  com- 
mences the  era  of  compositions  without 
metre  or  prose.  The  philosopher  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  about  550  B.C.,  is  called 
by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer.  But 
no  prose-writer  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  acquired  any  celebrity, — 
seemingly  none  earlier  than  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  about  510-490  B.C., —  prose  being 
a  subordinate  and  ineffective  species  of 
composition,  not  always  even  perspicuous, 
and  requiring  no  small  practice  before 
the  power  was  acquired  of  rendering  it 
interesting."  He  adds  (p.  25),  "  The 
acquisition  of  prose-writing,  commencing 
as  it  does  about  the  age  of  Peisistratus, 
is  not  less  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of 
past,  than  as  a  means  of  future,  prog- 
ress." 

In  accordance  with  the  view  of  an  early 
written  literature  here  laid  down  (as  if  it 
were  a  plain  and  acknowledged  matter  of 
fact)  we  read,  in  the  dictionaries  of  biog- 
raphy, of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Charon 
of  Lampsacus,  Pherecydes,  Hecataeus, 
Acusilaus,  Hellanicus,  all  of  whom  are 
stated  to  have  lived  earlier  than  B.C.  500. 
When,  however,  we  look  into  the  authori- 
ties for  these  alleged  composers  of  writ- 
ten prose  works,  we  find  only  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Pliny,  and  others  who 
lived  six  centuries  later,  appealed  to  in 


•  V.  1113. 

t  Hist  of  Greece,  Part  ii.,  chap.  xxix.  (voL  iv.,  p^  S4). 
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proof  of  the  assertion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Acusilaus  who  is  once  quoted  by 
Plato,  Hellanicus  once  by  Thucyaides,  and 
Hecataeus  three  or  four  times  hy  Herod- 
otus, we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  written  works,  if  they  then  existed, 
were  known  to  or  made  use  of  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  very  next  century.  There- 
fore, if  their  works  really  existed  in  MS., 
they  were  either  unknown  or  inaccessible 
to  the  writers  who  next  succeeded  them, 
or  these  latter  were  (which  is  very  im- 
probable) so  careless  that  they  did  not 
consult  works  known  to  have  been  written 
on  the  very  subjects  they  undertook  to 
record.  We  roust  fall  back  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  if  there  really  were  written 
copies,  either  the  authors  of  them  had 
scarcely  any  literary  reputation,  or  they 
reserved  their  own  properties  to  be  used 
for  **  readings  '*  or  as  repertories  from 
which  oral  instruction  might  be  obtained, 
hot  not  either  for  lending  or  for  circula- 
tion. And  such  a  view  is,  without  doubt, 
in  itself  neither  absurd  nor  impossible. 
It  will  make  the  limited  existence  of  writ- 
ten literary  works  at  least  conceivable  at 
that  early  period. 

Bot  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here. 
We  find  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  e,g.  in 
Herodotus,  mention  made  of  three  dis- 
tinct   kinds    of    literary    persons,   those 
*•  versed  in  history  "  (called  Aoytot),*  "  com- 
posers   of    stories,"    and    "  writers    of 
stories."    The  last  term  is  the  latest  of 
the    three,  a   fact   significant    in  itself. 
There  must  have  been  separate  profes- 
sions   corresponding   to    these    several 
terms.     The  oldest  are  the  ynyMi^  whom 
ve  find  mentioned  in  Pindar  along  with 
the  "bards"  (uooW),  and  several    times, 
Lr,  in  the  opening  chapter,  by  Herodotus. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  a  class 
oC  men  who  were  authorities  in  history, 
SQcb  as  *' history"  then  was,  i,e,  in  the 
luia  mere  mythology.     Oral  anecdotes 
of  marvellous  exploits  or  adventures,  clan- 
stories  of  prowess,  and  all  that  we  ex- 
press by  the  terms  tales  and  anecdotes^ 
•tre   called  Aoyw  by  the  early  Greeks. 
Such  stories  were  told  by  Patroclus  to 
amue  the  wounded  Eurypylus  in  his  tent, 
vhile  soothing  the  pain  of  his  wound.f 
Aad  we  know  from  Aristophanes  %  that 

*I«  SL  77  be  expressly  speaks  of  the  wumory  of 
«<»  ■«■!• — a  fact  that  alone  proves  the  absence  of 
*»Ai«|  fioa  books.  Thejr  probably  consulted  such 
xicnpctfos  as  existed,  and  made  tbemselres  acquainted 
■^  orades,  records  of  temples  and  prytanea  (town- 
kil^li  awi  they  may  have  maide  written  notes  of  them. 
[jnQtnif  rrea  this  as  possible  or  probable,  we  are  still 
ar(rMii  the  era  ol  a  written  Uterasore  in  drcolatioa. 

*  liud  ni 


droll  stories  of  Aesop's  were  orally  recited 
at  the  dinner-table.  Hence  he  is  called 
by  Herodotus,  in  common  with  Hecataeus 
of  Miletus,  Aoyonwdc,  **  a  story-maker." 
Dr.  Hayman  is  not  justified  in  saying* 
that  ^'' prose-writer  is  undoubtedly  the 
sense  in  which  Herodotus  applies  "^w^oi^ 
to  Hecataeus."  We  read  m  the  "  Phae- 
drus"t  that  Lysias  was  taunted  mih  be- 
ing a  "  speech-writer,"  ^ayoypdfoc^  the 
alleged  reason  being  that  "  the  more 
influential  men  in  the  states  feel  scruple 
at  writing  their  essays  or  speeches,  and 
so  leaving  records  of  themselves  in  writ- 
ing, lest  posterity  should  stigmatize  them 
as  Sophists"  This  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  reason  for  a  repeated  boast  of 
Socrates,  that  he  should  leave  behind  him 
no  offspring  of  his  mind,  viz.  no  books 
or  written  treatises.  He  appears  to  be 
satirizing  a  practice  which  was  beginning 
to  come  in  vogue. 

There  is  certainly  no  proof  at  all  that 
Herodotus  refers  to  Hecataeus  as  a 
writer.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  on 
the  whole  highly  probable,  that  the  stories, 
the  histories,  or  the  philosophic  teachings 
of  the  earlier  Greeks  were  a  purely  oral 
literature.  They  were  put  into  writing 
eventually  from  the  dictation  of  their 
pupils  and  followers ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  in  after  times  the  writings  of  Hera- 
clitus,  Anaximander,  Thales,  and  the 
early  philosophers,  generally  as  well  as 
those  of  the  historians  preceding  Herod- 
otus, are  referred  to.f  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  believing,  while 
there  are  many  grounds  for  doubting, 
that  there  was  any  written  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  till  the  age  of  "  books,"  which  is 
that  of  Plato.  Hence,  to  suppose  that 
such  long  poems  could  have  come  down 
to  us,  by  oral  recitation  alone,  from  a 
period  five  or  six  centuries  earlier  than 
that,  and  unmixed  with  the  countless 
verses  which  in  the  times  of  the  tragic 
poets  composed  the  "tale  of  Troy,"  is 
nothing  less  than  a  literary  delusion, 
cherished  because  it  is  ]>opuIar,  but  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  fair  logical 
inference  from  facts. 

Books  were  no  sooner  introduced  than 
they  became  both  popular  and  cheap. 
Treatises  on  eloquence,  as  those  by  Tisias 
and  Corax  mentioned  in  the  "  Phaedrus,"  § 

•  p.  138,  xnJoHrnal  of  Philology  y'vix. 

t  P.  257.     (J. 

t  It  is  very  si^ificant,  that  Parmenides  and  Em- 
pedocles  wrote  philosophy  in  verse^  which  was  so  much 
easier  to  remember  than  precepts  in  prose. 

§  P.  373.  A.  A  phrase  was  soon  introdaced,  **  Yoo 
are  not  up  in  your  Aesop,*'  etc,  expressed  by  the  woc4 
06  neit&rqKOK^  the  original  ol  our  term  **  tnvt:* 
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the  stories  of  Aesop,  and  the  philosophi- 
cal dogmas  of  Anaxagoras,*  could  be 
bought  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  ^lato  for 
a  very  small  sum.  But  Thucydides,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  reference  bjr 
name  to  the  "Attic  History"  of  Hellani- 
cus,  and  Herodotus,  who  quotes  only  the 
statements  of  Hecataeus  in  three  or  four 
passages  (and  both  writers  in  evident  dis- 
paragement of  their  authorities),  are  una- 
ble to  appeal  to  any  current  written  liter- 
ature. Thucydides  is  evidently  glancing 
at  Hellanicus  when  he  alludes  (i.  2i)  to 
"writers  of  stories  who  compose  rather 
to  please  the  ear  than  with  a  view  to 
truth."  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
Herodotus  at  all ;  his  appeal  is  only  to 
hearsay  and  memory.  The  following 
passages  in  the  introduction  to  his  his- 
tory are  well  deserving  of  impartial  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
his  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Greece 
from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  ad- 
duces no  single  fact  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  except  "  Homer,"  and  he  nowhere 
shows  the  least  consciousness  that  the 
Persian  wars  and  passages  in  the  early 
history  of  Sparta  had  been  written  by 
Herocfotus.  Thus  he  says  (i.  i.  §  2), "  The 
events  before  them  (viz.  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  the  Persian  warsX  and 
those  yet  earlier,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  clearlv  through  the  length  of 
time."  Again  (cli.  9,  5  2^  "  Such,  accord- 
ing to  my  research,  is  the  history  of  early 
Greece,  though  it  is  difficult  to  put  full 
trust  in  it  by  all  the  chain  of  evidence  I 
could  collect,  because  men  receive  from 
each  other  hearsay  accounts  of  the  past^ 
even  when  their  own  country  is  concerned, 
without  any  more  inquiry  than  if  it  were 
not." 

"  Many  other  matters,  even  contempo- 
rary events,  and  not  beginning  to  be  for- 
gotten through  time,  the  other  Hellenic 
peoples  have  a  wrong  notion  about" 
(/^.  §  4). 

"  Still,  from  the  evidences  I  have  men- 
tioned, one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in 
accepting  as  facts  what  I  have  mentioned, 
that  is,  if  he  does  not  trust  the  exaggera- 
tions of  poets  nor  the  attractive  rather 
than  truthful  narratives  of  story-writers,t 
which  have  become  little  better  than  fa- 
bles through  time,  but  takes  my  state- 


*  Plat  Apol.  p.  a6.  E ;  Phaedo,  p.  97.  C  Eupolis 
in  Mei Hike's  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  550. 

t  He  undoubtealy  means  Hellanicus  by  the  indefinite 
AOyoypd^i.  He  is  comparing  his  own  narrative  of 
/acts%  as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  himself, 
ti'\\\\  the  only  existing  Attic  history  that  was  koown,  by 
reciutioiu  from  it,  to  his  countrymen. 


ments  as  made  with  sufficient  certainty 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed." 

Thus  we  see  this  great  writer,  impressed 
with  the  deficiency  of  any  authentic  his- 
tory, either  obliged  or  contented  to  fall 
back  on  inferences^  memory^  hearsay,* 
H  he  had  known  of  the  large  amount  of 
Spartan  traditions  recorded  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Herodotus,  he  could  hardly  have 
used  the  language  he  employs  in  i.  ch.  (>, 
"  Now  those  affirm,  who  have  received 
the  clearest  accounts  about  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  memory  from  their  predeces- 
sors," etc. 

Herodotus  himself  commences  his  his- 
tory with  these  notable  words.  "  This  is 
the  setting  forth"  (literally,  "a  showing 
to  the  eye  ")  "  of  the  history  (or  research) 
of  Herodotus,  in  order  that  events  which 
have  taken  place  may  not  vanish  from 
mankind  by  time,t  and  that  deeds  great 
and  worthy  of  admiration  may  not  come 
to  be  without  renown,"  i.e,  lose  their 
credit,  as  they  would  in  the  course  of 
ages  if  they  were  narrated  only  to  present 
hearers,  and  not  recorded  in  writing. 
These  are  precisely  the  words  of  an  au- 
thor who  IS  congratulating  himself  on 
having  achieved  something  more  than  had 
yet  been  done  for  the  recording  of  his- 
tory. The  only  meaning  we  can  fairly 
attach  to  his  phrase,  "become  evanes- 
cent by  time,"  is  this,  —  that  he  can  fix 
them  in  writing,  and  so  make  them  per- 
nanent.  But  if  others  had  done  so,  and 
if  Hecataeus  "the  story-maker"  had  left 
a  written  work,  to  which  Herodotus  had 
access,  how  very  much  out  of  place  the 
declaration  on  his  part  would  have  been  1 
Now,  though  Hecataeus  is  referred  to  a 
few  times, J  there  is  nowhere  the  sli^it- 
est  reference  to  any  written  book  of  his. 
On  the  whole  then,  it  is  probable,  or  not 
improbable,  that  tales  told  orally  (after  a 
fashion  analogous  to  the  rhapsodists)  on 
the  authority  of  Hecataeus  and  Aesop 
and  other  composers  or  compilers,  were 
the  only  prose  literature  current  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  And  thus  we  under- 
stand why  Thucydides  says  more  than 
once  that  his  work  was  not  meant  to 
"  tickle  the  ear." 

There  is  a  passage  in  Pindar  (Olymp. 
vi.  90)  on  which,  as  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  discussion  was  raised  by  me  some 
years  ago.  A  messenger  who  conveys  an 
ode,  with  instructions  for  the  perlorm- 

t  The  word  ne  uses  was  applied  to  the  fading  color 
of  dyes  or  of  blood. 
%  See,  for  instance.  Book  ii.  143,  v.  36,  vi.  137. 
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ance  of  it,  is  compared  to  a  scytala^  or 
written  scroll.  Now,  if  he  carried  with 
him  the  ode  in  writings  the  comparison 
is  obviously  out  of  place.  But,  if  he 
learned  the  ode  by  heart  (Pindar  retain- 
in;5  the  autograph  copy  written  on  wooden 
tablets),  the  oral  message  is  very  well 
compared  to  a  written  missive. 

Another  passage,  about  which  I  had 
some  controversy  in  one  of  the  leading 
reviews,  is  that  in  v.  52  of  the  **  Frogs  '* 
of  Aristophanes,  Dionysus  is  there  made 
to  ^ay,  after  an  allusion  to  the  sea-fight  off 
Arginusae,  **  As  I  was  reading  to  myself 
the  •  Andromeda '  on  the  ship,  a  sudden 
desire  caused  my  heart  to  beat."  Does 
this  mean,  **  as  he  was  reading  the  play 
of  Euripides  from  a  MS.  copy  "(as  one 
might  now  read  a  book  or  a  paper  on 
board  a  steamer),  or  **  as  he  was  reading 
the  name  '  Andromeda  ' "  painted  on  the 
stem  or  prow  (Pollux  i.  ^  of  his  own  or 
another  vessel  ? 

No  doubt,  this  is  rather  a  nice  point. 
Conceding,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  use 
of  •*  books  "  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty^  in 
this  very  play,  my  argument  is  not  seri- 
ously anected  whichever  interpretation 
we  adopt  I  think,  however,  that  this 
carrying  about  literary  MSS.  for  casual 
perusal  is  so  alien  to  everything  we  know 
about  the  Greek  habits  of  the  period,  that 
the  other  explanation  must  be  the  true 
one.  The  "  Andromeda  "  was  a  ship  that 
had  distinguished  itself  in  the  sea-fight, 
and  when  Dionvsus  saw  the  name  upon 
it,  it  reminded  (iim  of  the  play  of  Eurip- 
kies  of  the  same  name. 

I  think  I  have  shown  good  reasons  for 
holding  Mr.  Grote*s  statements  to  be,  at 
least,  unsupported  by  evidence,  when  he 
affirms  •  that  **  there  is  ground  for  assur- 
ance that  Greek  poems  nrst  began  to  be 
written  before   the  time  of  Solon  "  (B.C. 
600),  and  that  "  the  period  which  may  with 
the  greatest  probability  be  fixed  upon  as 
having  first  witnessed  the  formation  even 
of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece 
is  from  B.C.  660  to  B.C.  630."     He  thence 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  (which    I  think 
contrary  to    all  evidence)   that  *' manu- 
scripts of  the   Homeric  poems  and  the 
other  old  epics  —  the   Thebais  and  the 
Cjpriaas  well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
Kj— began  to  be  compiled  towards  the 
Biddle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and 
the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian  com- 
ntrce,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
Ptriod,  would  furnish  increased  facilities 
m obtaining  the  requisite  papyrus  to  write 
"pWdx  150). 

*  UiiL  olGfecoc^ia.  p^  t4^ 


Mr.  Grote  could  hardly  have  been 
aware  of  the  very  significant  fact  I  have 
pointed  out,  viz.  the  total  absence  from 
the  Greek  vocabulary  of  all  words  and 
terms  connected  with  pen-and-ink  writing, 
till  a  comparatively  late  period.  If  he 
had  been  aware  of  it,  he  would  have 
stated  with  less  confidence  that  the  "  first 
positive  ground  which  authorizes  us  to 
presume  the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of 
Homer,  is  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon 
with  regard  to  the  rhapsodes  at  the 
Panathenaea."  •  Dr.  Hayman,  who 
adopts  Mr.  Grote's  conclusions,  founds  it 
on  the  same  weak  argument,  viz.  the  re- 
quirements of  lyric  poetry,  which  (he 
says)  could  not  have  floated  over  the  pre- 
carious stage  of  their  unwritten  existence 
if  it  had  lasted  more  than  one  or  two  gen- 
erations." But  these  songs  were  used 
socially,  and  could  be  recited  or  sung  or 
played  to  music  by  memory  alone  ;  nor  is 
there  the  least  necessity  for  inferring  that 
**  that  first  (or  unwritten)  stage  was  a  very 
short  one,"  or  that  "unless  fixed  at  once 
by  MS.  they  must  have  died  an  early 
death."  t 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  many 
learned  men  on  the  early  use  of  writing 
for  the  purposes  of  inscriptions  and  dedi- 
catory offerings,  but  no  one  as  yet  has 
sufficiently  discriminated  the  use  of  letters 
for  public  or  state  purposes,  and  the  use 
of  them  for  book-writing.  No  doubt, 
there  are  notices  of  writing  in  several 
passages  of  Herodotus ;  but  they  are  all 
notices  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  that 
of  copying  volumes  of  prose  or  poetry. 
There  are  many,  very  many,  specimens  of 
early  handwriting  on  extant  Greek  vases ; 
but  they  are  confined  to  single  names  in 
explanation  of  the  subjects  ;  the  forms, 
too,  of  the  letters  are  quite  unsuited  to 
their  use  for  book-writing,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mention  of  writing-material 
(except  tablets)  is  against  Mr.  Grote's 
theory  J  of  **  both  readers  and  manu- 
scripts having  attained  a  certain  recog- 
nized authority  before  the  time  of  Solon." 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mere  negative 
evidence  is  not  to  be  pushed  too  far. 
But  then  why,  if  there  was  a  written  liter- 
ature in  his  time,  does  Thucydides  appeal 
to  memory  and  hearsay  f  Why  is  there 
no  mention  of  "  books  "  up  to  a  certain 


*  p.  144.  His  arrument  is  founded  on  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  a  pnrase  which  he  thoucht  meant  **  by 
prompting  from  a  MS.,"  but  which  really  means,  "in 
successive  parts." 

t  'Journal  0/  PkU0l»g^^  Tiii.  p.  134. 

i  Vol.  ii., p.  tea  It  IS  fair  to  add  that  P.  A.  Wolf 
{J*r»t«g.  aai  Hom,^  ch.  xvii,  }  70)  avows  the  sam« 
opinion. 
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date,  and  then  a  eomman  mention  of  -  howevei 
them?  I  have  looked  through  all  the 
extant  Greek  plays,  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, and  their  numerous  extant  frag- 
ments, with  a  special  view  to  this  ques- 
tion, which   I    have  had   before    me   for 


signed  by  Mr.  Grote, —  that  I  find  any 
mention  of  books,  or  writing-masters 
{gramtHatistae),  or  booksellers.*  And  as 
Thucydides  never  once  quotes  Herodo- 
tus, or  Plato  Thucydides  —  though  he 
does  onci  refer  (Sympos.  p.  178.  C.)  to 
Acusilaus  —  the  paucity  of  written  books 
(if  they  existed  at  all  except  as  the  private 
property  of  the  authors)  must  be  inferred, 
and  the  supposed  MSS.  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  before  the  age  of  Solon  must  be 
relegated  to  the  category  of  the  barest 
possibilities. 

The  close  connection  of  the  word  pip?iov 
or  dv^Jiim  with  the  name  of  the  papyrus- 
plant,  byblus,  may  be  thought  to  prove 
that  its  use  as  a  writing-material  must 
have  been  early  known  to  the  Greeks. 
"  Papyrus  "  (says  Dr.  Hayman,  already 
quoted)  "  must  have  been  cheap  and  pleu- 
tiful  in  Greece  and  Sicily."  Phny  how- 
ever  says  that  papyrus  was  not  used  (he 
must  mean,  by  the  Greeks)  (or  paper  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  use  of  it  in  Egjpt  for  hieratic  writing 
may  have  been  so  far  a  secret,  that  the 
method  of  preparing  it  remained  for  a 
long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  show  that  they  ever 
employed  it  in  early  times  for  any  docu- 
mentary purposes,  It  may  have  been  too 
brittle,  or  suited  only  to  a  very  drv  cli- 

have  no  evidence  at  all,  and  therefore 
conjectures  in  one  direction 
missibic  as  in  the  other.f 

One  point  in  this  controversy  is  unde- 
niable; that  the  aXnt  (which  probably 
consisted  of  two  or  three  thin  plates  of 
wood)  was  used  for  ordinary  written  mes- 
sages or  communications  long  before 
"books,"  properly  so  called,  came  into 
use.  Eunpides  X  ca'ls  a  ti'Kn^  "  3  fir 
tablet,"  irewo),  and  it  probablv  differed  only 
trom  the  nivaf,  tabula,  in  oeing  smaller 
and  more  suited  for  transmission  when 
tied  up  and  sealed.    There    is    nothing 

*  A  (car  [lint  indicitiAai  of  being  Uughi  to  irad 


very  liiilg,  md  ihu  link  Tcr;  bidlr. 

I  Tha  word,  tupnrr,  ciuMrIa,  oocun 
•I  PtaU  CamOMI,  Circ  B.C  411- 


of  these  implements 
10  suggest  to  our  minds  the  notion  of  a 
reading  or  literary  class  who  had  libraries 
or  collections  of  books  at  their  command, 
[   am  myself  of  opioion  that  nothing  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  library  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  till  the  era  of  the  great 
/llexaiidrine  School  under  the  Ptolemies, 
o  belief  in  an  oft-told  story, 
tus  collected  a  library  for  the 
F.  A.  PalEy. 


ihat  Pisisir 
Athenians. 


"THE  CROOKIT  MEG:" 
A   STORY   OP  TMK  VEAR  ONE. 

[The  favorable  reception  accorded  hy  the 
critics  to  the  studies  of  Scotch  life  in  a  certain 
rolnne  of  Essays  in  Romance  has  tempted 
me  Itf  try  my  hand  on  a  somewtiat  larger  can- 
vas. I  was  unwilling  moreovei  thai  my  recol- 
lections of  some  of  the  racy  characters  of  a 
remote  district  of  Scotland  who  were  my 
friends  when  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
iway  unrecorded.  The  generation  to  which 
ihey  belonged  retained  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  fathers,  and,  in  particular,  most 
of  them  —  both  men  and  women  — used  Ihat 
Scots  tongue  which  is  now  hardly  10  be  met 
with  in  its  purity  out  of  a  few  Ayrshire  vil- 
lages. The  middle  class,  indeed,  and  many  oE 
ihe  upper,  were  able  to  speak  either  dialect,  — 
the  broad  Scots  of  the  laboring  population, 
md  the  Scots-English,  which  was.  and  con- 
linues  to  be,  spoketi  in  those  polite  circles  of 
[he  northern  metropolis  which  aie  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  stout  and  pugnacious  patriotism 
of  Professor  Blackie.  I  hope  that  I  have  been 
able  to  retain,  while  eschewing  merely  local 
P*'^'  I  patois,  so  much  of  the  Scots  tongue  (as  cur- 
till  quite  lately  in  the  north  of  Scotland) 
)  distinctly  characteristic ;  to  attempt  a 
i  of  verbal  photography  would  serve  no 
good  end,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  render 
the  dialogue  obscure,  and  possibly  unintel- 
ligible, to  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  even  in 
Scotland.  Shirley.] 


It  was  the  year  one  —  the  first  year  of 

century  which  has  passed  the  Ps^mist's 

threescore   and  ten.      Seventy   and    odd 

years  have  played  sad  havoc  with  most  of 

liarn  babes  who  were  then 


sleeping  quietly  in  their  cradles  a 
mainly  under  the  turf,  sleeping  a  ! 
sleep —  if  it  be  asleep  that  rounds  our  lit 
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tie  life.  Oblivion  scattereth  her  poppies. 
These  monotonously  returning  springs 
and  sumnners  and  autumns  are  frozen  into 
a  winter  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
Their  harvests  are  all  gathered  in,  and 
death  has  reaped  the  reapers.  Was  the 
game  worth  the  candle  ? 

Throughout  that  district  of  Scotland 
which  (according  to  the  Gaelic  derivation 
of  the  name)  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  ocean, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  seaport  of 
Peelboro*  —  the  "  Broch  "  being  then,  as 
now,  the  capital  of  a  remote  and  secluded 
community  —  there  was  manifested  on  the 
first  day  of  October  in  the  year  one,  a 
certain  measure  of  restrained  excitement, 
—  an  excitement  as  keen,  indeed,  as  these 
reticent  people  ever  permit  themselves  to 
manifest.    There  were  wars  and  rumors 
of  war.     The    deluge  was    rising    over 
Europe.     It  had  come  to  be  felt  on  all 
sides   that  the  antagonism  between  the 
rival  forces  was  too  vital  to  admit  of  any 
compromise.    That  wild  flood  of  hate  and 
fuiy  and  revenge  needed  to  spend  itself 
bewre  any  thought  of  peace  could  be  en- 
tertained.    The  triflers  and  critics  were 
brushed   out   of    the  way.     The    clever 
voung  gentleman  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  " 
laid  their  pens  aside.     Pitt  alone— Pitt, 
who  had  divined  from  the  first  that  the 
contest,  the  merciless  contest   between 
the  old  ideas  and  the  new,  must  be  fought 
oat  to  the  bitter  end  —  Pitt  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  was  left  almost  by 
himself,  —  and  Pitt's  heart  was  breaking. 
But  the  excitement  at  the  Broch  was 
not  due  to  any  of  the  misadventures  which 
at  that  moment  were  vexing  the  soul  of 
the  great  minister.    They  were  seafaring 
people.    The  roads  to    the  south  were 
wrdy  passable.    The  official  who  carried 
the  post-bags  came  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
and  the  news  he  brought  was  about  a 
fortnight  old.     They  were  practically  cut 
off  from  the  outer  world.    A  French  pri- 
^teer,  indeed,  had  once  entered  the  bay ; 
bat  the  guns  of  the  battery  on  the  Ron- 
heads  had  been  quickly  manned,  and  a 
few  round  shot  had  induced  her  to  seek  a 
safer  anchorage.     The  people  had  waited 
op  all  night,  with  clumsy  old  muskets 
^<ler  their  arms,  on  the  chance  of  the 
fetum  of  her  boats ;  but  when  the  morn- 
wg  broke  only  a  white  cloud  of  canvas 
*as  mible  on  the  horizon.    The  stout, 
^dy,  weather-beaten  farmers  and  fisher- 
Jften  returned  to  their  usual  work,  and 
had  not  again  been  disturbed.     So  that 
^e  echoes  of  the  fierce  conflict  outside 
*ere  barely  heard  by  them.    The  stories 
of  great  victories,  which   were    carried 


week  after  week  over  the  land  a  year  or 
two  later,  when  the  lion  (or  the  devil)  was 
at  length  fairly  roused,  had  not  yet  begun 
to  arrive.  It  was,  in  short,  the  news  that 
the  "  Jan  Mayen  "  was  in  the  offing  that 
had  brought  the  whole  seafaring  popula- 
tion of  the  district  to  the  pier  at  Port 
Henry  on  the  ist  of  October,  1801. 

The  "Jan  Mayen,"  a  schooner  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  then  the  only  whaler 
hailing  from  a  seaport  which  now  sends 
thirty  great  ships  to  the  Arctic  seas. 
Some  far-sighted  Alexander,  or  Ander- 
son, or  Arbuthnot  of  the  day  (the  local, 
burghers  still  keep  the  well-worn  names) 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  a  vast 
mine  of  wealth  lay  away  to  the  nor*ard, 
beyond  the  Man  of  Hoy  and  the  Stones 
of  Stennis.  The  Dutch  had  a  fleet  in 
these  seas  among  the  seals  and  whales 
and  icebergs,  which  year  after  year  came 
back  to  the  Scheldt  loaded  with  ample 
store  of  blubber  and  whalebone  and  seal- 
skins. The  Dutch  had  grown  rich  in  this 
adventurous  industry :  were  not  the  Peel- 
boro'  seamen  as  plucky,  and  the  Peelboro* 
traders  as  keen  at  a  bargain,  as  any 
Dutchman.^  So  the  **Jan  Mayen"  had 
been  built  and  fitted  out ;  the  shares  had 
been  taken  up  eagerly  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  in  the  burgh  and  the 
surrounding  districts;  there  had  been  a 
series  of  surprisingly  successful  years ; 
and  this  morning,  for  the  fifth  time,  the 
"Jan  Mayen  "  was  again  in  the  offing. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  October  days 
which  they  used  to  have  in  Scotland  be- 
fore the  east  wind  was  invented.  A  brisk 
breeze,  indeed,  was  blowing  from  the 
north,  and  the  "Jan  Mayen,"  with  all  her 
sails  spread,  came  sweeping  swiftly 
towards  the  harbor  mouth.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  good  ship,  with  so  many  of  the 
"  burgh's  bairns "  on  her  deck,  and  so 
much  of  the  burgh's  wealth  in  her  hold, 
approaches  the  snore ;  and  the  demure 
elation  of  these  undemonstrative  Scots 
became  actually  audible  when  it  was  seen 
that  "a  garland"  hung  from  the  topmost 
spar  of  the  mainmast.  "It's  a'  richt, 
lads,"  said  an  old  tar  cheerily  to  the 
crowd,  as  he  shut  up  his  glass,  from  the 
top  of  the  herring-oarrel  which  he  had 
mounted.    "  A  full  ship ! " 

The  crowd  was  essentially  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Fishermen,  farm  laborers, 
shopkeepers,  lawyers,  merchants,  doctors, 
ministers  —  no  class  in  the  community 
was  unrepresented.  There  was  Dr.  Cald- 
cail,  who  prosed  in  the  Muckle  Kirk,  and 
the  Reverend  Neil  Brock,  who  ministered 
in  a  back  yard  to  the  Original  Reformed 
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Particular  Anti-Burghers ;  there  was  Cap- 
tain Knock,  of  the  coastguard,  and  Corbie, 
the  burgh  lawyer  (or  "liar,"  as  they  call 
that  functionary  in  these  parts);  and  — 
most  interested  of  all  —  there  were  the 
wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  the 
crew  who  manned  the  gallant  little  craft. 

Just  as  the  men  of  the  "  Jan  Mayen  " 
had  lowered  the  mainsheet,  just  as  the 
last  "  tack  "  to  enable  her  to  clear  the  reef 
outside  the  harbor  mouth  had  been  com- 
pleted, a  young  man  with  a  dare-devil 
look  in  his  face,  and  riding,  with  an  air  of 
reckless  abandon,  a  half-broken  colt  of  the 
native  breed,  then  commonly  used  in  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  north,  galloped 
down  to  the  beach.  He  threw  a  half- 
scornful,  half -defiant  greeting  to  the 
crowd,  which  fell  back  as  he  pushed  his 
way  through  it  to  the  pier-head.  "  It's 
that  wild  lad,  Harry  Hacket,"  said  Corbie 
to  the  provost  of  the  burgh,  who  stood 
beside  him.  "What  deil's  errand  brings 
him  here?" 

Then  ropes  were  caught,  the  jib  was 
loosed,  the  ship  brought  up  and  made  fast 
to  the  pier ;  the  crew  swarmed  on  shore, 
and  the  landsmen  swarmed  on  board; 
there  were  tears  and  laughter  and  cordial 

Greetings,  the  eager  embrace  for  the  hus- 
and,  the  shver  welcome  for  the  lover. 
The  gallant  old  ship  looked  finely  weather- 
beaten  ;  the  treasures  of  the  hail  and  the 
snow  had  been  poured  out  upon  her,  and 
her  stout  sides  had  been  torn  by  iceberg 
and  floe;  the  decks  were  covered  with 
skins  of  seals  and  jawbones  of  whales, 
and  in  a  huge  cask  amidship  a  young 
polar  bear  showed  its  ugly  teeth,  and 
growled  savagely  at  the  boys,  who  had 
already  begun  to  torment  him.  To  me 
there  has  always  been  the  attraction  of  a 
romance  in  the  return  of  one  of  these 
Arctic  adventurers  —  it  is  the  sort  of  fasci- 
nation I  used  to  feel  when  stalking  a 
hooper  or  a  loon.  They  come  to  us  from 
the  Weak  and  sombre  north,  and  bleakly 
behind  them  rises  the  northern  winter. 
And  then  the  wild  strangeness  and  re- 
moteness of  the  wilderness  into  which 
they  have  penetrated  —  mountains  of  ice 
that  reel  together  in  perilous  madness  — 
iron-bound  seas  which  the  tempest  cannot 
ripple  —  the  angry  flush  of  the  aurora 
upon  the  night ! 

Meanwhile  the  horse  and  his  rider 
stood  immovable  upon  the  pier-head. 
Hacket  had  scanned  attentively  the  faces 
of  the  crew  as  the  ship  was  moored, 
though  he  had  shown  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion even  when  stout  Captain  Manson 
waved  his  hand  to  him  on  landing.    But 


at  length  a  young,  strongly-built  sailor, 
who  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a 
pretty  girl  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  on 
shore,  freed  himself  from  her  embrace, 
and  approached  the  horseman.  He  had 
one  of  the  typical  faces  of  a  district  where 
the  Scandinavian  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
Celt's  —  the  fair  skin,  the  soft  blue  eyes, 
the  curly  yellow  hair,  the  frank  tone  and 
fearless  carriage  of  the  North  Sea  rover. 
He  nodded  coolly  to  Hacket  (who  re- 
turned his  careless  greeting),  and  then 
coming  close  up  to  the  horse,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  strangling  mane,  said 
in  a  low,  significant  whisper,  so  that  the 
horseman  alone  could  hear, — 

"  We  hailed  the  *  Crookit  Meg,*  sir, 
last  night,  aff  Rattray  Head." 

II. 

Tam  or  Tammas  Corbie,  the  lawyer, 
was  perhaps  the  sharpest  man  in  Peel- 
boro\  At  the  burgh  school,  and  at  the 
Marischal  College,  he  had  as  a  lad  carried 
everything  before  him.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  passionate  liking  for  out-of- 
the-way  learning  which  seems  to  come 
naturally  to  some  men.  With  a  little  pat- 
rimony of  his  own  to  start  with,  he  elected 
to  try  the  bar,  and  for  some  years  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  the  bench. 
But  suddenly  and  unaccountably  he  broke 
down  —  utterly  and  irretrievably.  There 
had  always,  along  with  the  real  love  of 
letters,  been  a  scampish  element  in  the 
man,  which  had  led  him  to  prefer  the 
shady  side  of  literature  and  law.  As  he 
grew  older  the  taint  infected  his  whole 
nature;  and  by-and-by  the  intellectual 
thirst  was  succeeded  by  a  thirst  of  a  more 
dangerous  kind.  So  when  he  had  lost  his 
last  client  he  left  the  Parliament  House, 
and  returning  to  his  native  town  became 
its  legal  adviser.  Even  at  home,  how- 
ever, liis  reputation  was  dubious.  He 
was,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  clever,  shrewd, 
learned  lawyer,  who  might  have  made  his 
mark  anywhere ;  but  as  lie  seldom  went  to 
bed  sober  (being  invariably,  indeed,  as  his 
cronies  said,  "  blin*  fou  "  early  in  the  even- 
ing), and  as  he  was,  even  at  his  soberest, 
more  remarkable  for  keenness  of  scent 
and  sharpness  of  tongue  (and  his  nose  was 
keen  ana  his  tooth  sharp  as  a  weasel's) 
than  for  honesty,  veracity,  or  general 
trustworthiness,  his  business  gradually 
diminished,  and  he  had  latterly  become  the 
adviser  mainly  of  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  more  or  less  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Yet,  socially,  he  still 
kept  his  head  above  water;  for  he  was 
a  magnificent  whist-player,  and  among  a 
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small  community  such  a  eift  is  invaluable. 
He  played  by  a  sort  of  instinct ;  the  tip- 
sier he  got  the  more  masterly  was  his 
management  of  his  cards ;  even  when 
**  blin^fou  "  he  seldom  lost  a  trick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  dav  on  which  the 
*•  Jan  Mayen  "  arrived,  Coroie  was  seated 
in  his  "  office,"  as  it  was  called  by  courtesy 
—  a  wooden  shed  which  overlooked  the 
harbor,  and  which  smelt  suggestively  of 
stale  tish,  tar,  and  whisky.  He  had  had 
interviews  during  the  afternoon  with  a 
smuggler,  who  had  left  a  small  ke^  of 
brandy  behind  him ;  a  poacher,  who  nad 
neglected  to  remove  a  hare  and  a  brace  of 
wild-fowl ;  a  farm  wench,  who  had  in- 
structed him  to  raise  an  action  of  aliment 
against  a  gay  Lothario  of  the  farmyard ; 
a  farmer,  out  of  elbows,  who  wanted  the 
lawyer  to  back  a  little  bill  on  the  bank ; 
and  now  he  was  closeted  with  the  last 
client  of  the  day  —  an  elderly  woman, 
neatly  dressed  in  the  style  then  common 
among  the  class  to  which  she  belonged, 
a  short  gown  over  a  thick  woollen  petti- 
coat, a  coarse  wincey  apron,  and  a  close 
white  mutch,  with  a  black  hood  over  it, 
now  thrown  back  upon  her  neck,  and  ex- 
posing her  fresh,  comely  face. 

A  huge  spirit-bottle  —  belonging  to  the 
•'  tappit-hen  "  variety  —  half  full  of  whisky, 
a  jug  of  water,  and  a  tumbler,  were  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

**  Tak'  a  seat.  Lucky,"  he  was  saying, 
**tak'  a  seat,  and   Til  be  wi'  you  quam 
primum !  "       He    had   been    rummaging 
through  his  drawers  for  some  old  papers ; 
and  musty  letters    and  mildewed    proc- 
esses were  scattered  in  wild  disorder  on 
the  floor.     "  The    Caim-catta  Mortifica- 
tion—  faith  it  was  a  mortification  to  the 
laird  —  sax  hundred  poonds  or  thereby 
oot  o'  that  sour  moss  to  ony  hizzy  in  the 
parish,  forbye  the  taxed  expenses  before 
the  Lords.     I  needna  keep  the  papers  — 
there's  nac  raair  to  be  made  o'  thnt^  Vm 
thinkin',"   he  added  pensively,   throwing 
the  bundle  into  the  fire,  *•  though  it  was  a 
guid-;angin'  plea  for  mony  a  year.     The 
uirds  far  doun  the  hill,  and  young  Har- 
m's a  dour  whalp.     It  needs  a  lang  spoon 
to  sup  kail  wi'  Cloutie;  but  I  ken  a  thing 
or  iwa   may  bring    the    lad  to   reason. 
The    Skilmawhilly     Augmentation  —  a 
*«cl-kcnt  case,  Lucky,  reported  at  length, 
*i'  roony  obiter  dicta  o'  the  bigwigs,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Decisions  of  the 
Faculty.*    Auld  Skilmawhilly  never  could 
thole  the  minister,  and  they  gaed  at  it  like 
cat  and  dog.     Sir  Islay  was  coonsel  for 
l^r.  Drumly,  and  it  was  gran*  to  hear  him 
propooiQ'  his  pleas-in-law  for  the  Kirk. 


Whilk,  Lucky,  were  to  this  effec*,"  he 
continued,  putting  on  his  horn  spectacles, 
and  partly  reading  from  the  print,  "  that, 
though  the  infeudation  of  teinds  to  laymen 
was  forbidden  by  Innocent  111.  under 
the  heavy  penalty  of  the  want  of  Chris- 
tian burial,  and  the  yet  heavier  one « of 
eternal  damnation,  yet  that  by  the  Act 
1567,  cap.  10,  commonly  known  as  the 
Assumption  of  Thirds,  it  was  enacket  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Plat  —  and  sae  on 
for  saxteen  pages.  Indeed,  Lucky,  he 
could  speak  like  a  buik,  and  he  drove 
Skilmawhilly  clean  dementit,  though  that 
daft  body  Polkemmet  ca*d  him  *aHielan' 
stot*  —  for,  you  see,  he  cam*  from  the 
coonty  o*  Ar^ll.** 

At  this  juncture  —  Corbie  turning 
round  to  replenish  his  glass  —  the  old 
woman  made  a  nervous  attempt  to  inter- 
pose. "Jist  for  ae  minute,  Mr.  Corbie, 
for  ae  minute." 

"Presently,  presently,  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank  —  what's  to  hinder  you  and  me  hav- 
ing our  cracks  ?  Ye*ll  mind  Polkemmet, 
a  daft  auld  body,  as  I  was  savin*,  but  he 
loved  his  joke,  and  he  had  a  pleasant  wut. 
He  sattled  Skilmawhilly  fairly  when  the 
laird  took  Yonderton  to  coort  for  stealin* 
his  bees.  Ye.  see  Yonderton's  orra  man 
was  fast  asleep  in  the  field,  wi*  his  head 
aneath  his  oxter,  when  the  bees  swarmed 
upon  the  back  pairt  o*  his  person.  They 
fand  an  auld  skep,  and  were  gettin*  the 
swarm  fairly  skepped  when  Skilmawhilly 
cam*  on  the  ground.  *  They're  my 
bees,*  ouoth  Skilmawhilly;  but  Yonder- 
ton  wudna  alloo  \\ ;  and  sae  they  gaed  to 
the  shirra.  Skilmawhilly  manteent  that 
he  followed  the  bees  from  his  ain  door, 
and  saw  them  swarm  where  they  did. 
But  it  was  pleaded  for  Yonderton  that, 
possession  being  nine-tenths  o*  the  law, 
they  were  noo  his  lawful  property ;  and  that 
though,  if  they  hed  swarmed  on  a  tree,  it 
might  behove  the  owner  to  cut  the  branch, 
it  cudna  be  expeckit  that  sic  a  liberty 
wud  be  taken  wi*  his  man's  legs.  So  the 
pleading  stood,  when  Polkemmet,  pittin' 
his  wie  back,  and  movin*  his  chair  a  bit, 
—  whilk,  Luckv,  was  his  manner  when  he 
was  ready  wi  his  joke, — said  that  he 
was  prepared  to  advise  the  cause.  *  I'm 
for  Yonderton,*  says  Polkemmet,  *inas- 
mickle  as  the  bees  libelled,  from  the  place 
they  settled,  must  hae  been  bumbees.* 
He  !  he  I  he !  Ye  may  believe.  Lucky, 
that  they  were  braw  times  when  Pol- 
kemmet was  shirra ;  but  it's  fifteen  year 
noo,  since  they  made  him  a  lord  —  a 
paper  lord  ** —  he  continued  thoughtfully, 
turning  again  to  the  tappit-hen  —  *'  a  sena- 
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tor  of  the  College  of  Justice,  whereof  I 
am  an  unworthy  member." 

The  old  woman's  impatience  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  "  I  canna  bide, 
Liar  Corbie,"  she  exclaimed ;  **  if  ye  wunna 
hear  me,  I  maun  e'en  haud  the  gait." 

This  appeal  was  attended  with  success. 
Corbie  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  the  old 
woman,  drawing  her  seat  close  to  him,  be- 
gan her  narrative  in  a  low,  confidential 
tone.  For  some  time  he  found  it  hard  to 
keep  his  mind  from  wandering  (the  whisky 
had  begun  to  tell),  and  more  than  once  he 
'  interrupted  her  when  some  familiar  techni- 
cal phrase  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  air- 
ing his  erudition,  and  of  becoming  discur- 
sive and  anecdotical. 

"  Ye  dinna  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've 
intromittit  wi'  the  effec's,"  he  exclaimed, 
when  at  length  the  old  woman  paused  for 
a  moment  to  recover  her  breath.  **  Then 
you're  within  the  ratio  decidendi  o'  the 
coort  in  the  action  at  the  instance  o*  Um- 
quhile  Dagers  against  Christian  Penny, 
sister  to  Bessie,  wha  lived  in  the  Longate 
—  ye'll  mind  Bessie?  —  in  which  sum- 
mons o'  poinding,  Lucky,  it  was  fand  and 
declared  by  the  Lords,  that  though  the 
defender  had  only  intromittit  wi'  a  little 
timber  bed  and  a  pint  stoup  which  per- 
tained to  the  defunct,  yet  was  she  liable 
as  universal  intromissatrix " 

"O  man,  what's  Christian  Penny  to  me, 
or  Bessie,  forby  ?  "  cried  the  old  woman, 
driven  fairly  desperate.  "  I  cam'  to  speak 
to  you  aboot  auld  Yokieshill  —  John 
Hacket  —  and  ye  wunna  listen  to  a  word 
I  say." 

"Joe  Hacket?"  the  lawyer  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  rising  unsteaaily  to  his  feet, 


"what  for  did  you  not  speak  oot  your 
errand  at  ance  f  Keep  your  seat,  my 
guid  freen',  keep  your  seat ;    but  we'll 


stcek  the  door  in  the  mean  time,  and  sync 
we'll  no  be  interrupit."  He  cautiously 
drew  the  bolt;  and  then  sitting  down 
close  to  the  old  woman,  he  listened  in 
perfect  silence  and  with  the  keenest  atten- 
tion to  her  narrative.  The  expression  of 
his  face  changed  as  she  proceeded;  be- 
fore her  whispered  communication  was 
over  he  was  another  man.  The  story  had 
ouite  sobered  him;  and  when  she  had 
departed  he  continued  to  sit  and  ponder 
gravely  over  the  dying  embers  of  the 
peats. 

"  A  deil's  bairn,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "A  deil's  bairn,  did  I  say?  Na  — 
na.  The  verra  deevil  incarnate  —  Hornie 
himsel'." 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  out- 
side, the  door  was  violently  flung  open. 


and  Captain  Knock  of  the  coastguard  -— 
"the  commodore"  as  hewascaUed  —  in 
his  faded  naval  uniform,  entered  the 
office. 

"  Come  awa'.  Corbie,  come  awa'  — 
they're  waitin'  for  us  at  the  provost's ;  the 
doctor  is  mad  for  his  rubber.  What  in 
the  name  o'  the  saints  has  keepit  you  sae 
lang  ?  " 

III. 

The  Peelboro'  worthies  of  the  year  one 
played  their  nightly  rubber  at  the  provost's 
lodgings  —  for  the  provost  was  a  bachelor, 
and  except  his  housekeeper  Maillie  — the 
"provost's  ae  lass"  —  had  no  inconven- 
ient impedimenta.  To-night  —  it  was  not 
yet  seven  o'clock,  but  in  those  days  they 
dined  in  the  forenoon  —  Dr.  Caldcail  and 
the  provost  were  seated  before  the  chess- 
board, with  which  they  were  whiling  away 
the  time  until  the  other  players  arrivca. 
The  provost  was  a  poor  hand  at  the  game, 
whereas  the  doctor  was  an  adept  at  this 
as  at  other  games  requiring  skill,  coolness, 
and  address.  But,  as  we  are  waiting,  my 
dear  old  friends  may,  meanwhile,  have  a 
paragraph  to  themselves. 

OfProvost  Roderick  Black  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  hero  after 
Mr.  Carlyle's  heart.  He  possessed  in- 
deed a  nne  capacity  for  silence.  He 
had  also  a  fine  capacity  for  snuff.  It  was 
insinuated  by  superficial  and  discontented 
burgesses  that  these  were  his  main  char- 
acteristics. But  that  was  a  mistake, — 
a  most  sagacious  soul  looked  out  at 
you  from  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows. 
The  eye  was  cloudy,  the  brow  heavy, 
the  limbs  loosely  put  together  and  ill- 
arranged  :  but  any  one  with  a  knack  for 
construing  the  hieroglyphics  of  character 
could  see  that  behind  this  rather  unprom- 
ising exterior  there  was  much  to  admire 
and  love,  —  the  bland  temper,  the  homely 
energy,  the  shrewd  integrity  of  a  very 
genuine  and  typical  Scotsman. 

Dr.  Caldcail  had  been  coined  in  an  alto- 
gether different  mint.  He  was  a  clergy- 
man belonging  to  a  school  of  which  the 
last  survivor  died  out  when  1  was  a  boy. 
Farmers  and  theologians ;  the  keen-eyed 
controversialists  of  the  Church  court  and 
the  academy,  but  dull  as  ditch-water  in 
the  pulpit ;  gay  with  French  esprit^  but 
without  a  spark  of  spiritual  life ;  who,  in 
a  manner,  sincerely  accepted  the  statutory 
creed  of  the  Church,  and  yet  in  their  life 
and  conversation  quietly  set  aside  the 
Christianity  of  which  they  were  the  offi- 
cial representatives,  —  it  is  a  perished 
race.    Dr.  Caldcail  was  in  person  dried 
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and  shrivelled — a  piece  of  parchment 
or  vellum,  tou^h  and  yellow  as  leather, 

—  his  legs  in  his  tight-fitting  gaiters,  when 
he  mounted  his  grey  mare,  being  the 
merest  spindle-shanks.  He  was  a  famous 
chess-plaver,  a  famous  whist-player,  a 
fine  scholar,  a  man  who  had  spent  manv 
years  on  the  Continent,  and  could  speak 
French  and  Italian  like  a  native,  a  bon 
xnvant^  a  gallant  amonj^  ladies,  especially 
the  great  ladies  at  Pitfour  and  Slains 
(Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  loved  him 
dearly  —  he  played  a  rubber  with  her 
every  night  when  she  was  drinking  the 
waters) ;  but  among  his  people  he  affected 
the  blu£E  and  homespun  farmer,  and  was 
indeed  a  hard  hand  at  a  bargain.  He 
would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  tooth 
without  value  as  with  a  shilling,  and  he 
never  sold  the  oats  or  "  sma*  corn  "  off 
the  glebe,  except  during  the  famine  years 
when  wheat  was  at  loo^.  the  quarter.  He 
took  his  snuff  with  the  grace  of  a  cour- 
tier. He  rapped  out  his  clear,  sharp,  sen- 
tentious retorts  like  pistol-shots.  He 
handled  his  rapier  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  dialectician,  —  as  became  the 
friend  of  David  Hume  and  Voltaire.  He 
was  as  wiry  and  vigorous  at  seventy  as 
he  had  been  at  seven-and-twenty,  —  tnere 
was  nothing  about  that  spare  body  of 
which  death  or  disease  could  lay  hold. 
Bright,  alert,  and  rapid  in  the  intercourse 
of  society,  he  was  dull  and  tedious  in  the 
pulpit,  and  a  deadly  bore  in  the  General 
Assembly  —  to  which,  however,  he  was 
sent  regularly  once  a  year  by  his  less 
active  brethren. 

This  was  the  man  who  was  now  indulg- 
ing in  a  sort  of  monologue  while  he 
moved  his  pieces  or  watched  his  adver- 
sary's moves.  The  doctor's  tongue  was 
"aje  wagginV'  —  even  the  solemnity  of 
whist  could  not  silence  his  vivacious  com- 
mentary,—  and  of  course  chess  with  a 
much  inferior  foe  was  mere  child's  play. 

**  Ha !  ha !  provost,  what  say  you  to 
that.'  Queen  in  check,  and  impossible 
to  relieve  her.  Mary  Stewart  or  Marie 
Antoinette?  What  precious  scamps 
these  French  fellows  are  to  be  sure  —  as 
bad  as  Geordie  Buchanan  when  he  de- 
famed his  mistress,  or  Murray  when  he 
sold  his  sister.    You  pit  the  pawn  forrit 

—  what*s  the  gude  o'  a  pawn  ?  My  led- 
dy*s  page  wi'  his  bit  pasteboard  sword 
against  Cceur  de  Lion.  But,  provost,  I 
never  could  understand  how  Davie  Hume 
cared  to  row  in  the  same  boat  wi'  Geordie 
Buchanan.  I  would  as  soon  lie  heads 
and  thraws  wi'  that  hairv  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who  is  deevin'  the  Whinnyfold  iaos 


oot  o'  their  sma*  wits.  O  man,  but  he's 
a  lousy  apostle.  Aff  goes  the  queen,  and 
I'll  mak'  you  a  present  o'  the  castle.  But, 
as  1  was  sayin',  Davie  whiles  |^aed  wrang, 
aboot  Mary  Stewart,  and  miracles,  and 
particular  providences,  and  the  standard 
o'  taste.  What  could  he  ken  aboot  mira- 
cles mair  than  the  rest  o'  us,  and  to  say 
that  nae  weight  o'  evidence  could  per- 
suade him  that  Lazarus  rose  from  the 
dead  was  maist  unphilosophical.  Deed, 
my  lord,  you're  getting  into  deep  water  — 
that  king  o'  yours  is  close  pressed  as  Saul 
at  Mount  Gilboa,  or  poor  King  Jamie  on 
the  field  o'  Flodden.  Not  that  I  wud  say 
a  word  against  David  Hume,  with  whom 
I  had  much  pleasant  converse  at  Paris 
when  I  took  the  grand  tour  wi'  my  Lord 
Tillywhilly  in  the  saxty-five  —  before  I 
was  transported  to  this  blessed  Boeotia. 
To  think  o'  that  body  Warburton  settin* 
himsel'  up  to  refute  him  as  he  pretendit: 
he  micht  as  well  hae  refuted  the  Bass 
Rock.  Ye  wudna  daur  say  check  to  the 
king?  Faith,  provost,  I  hae  you  noo. 
What's  your  next  move  ?  As  sure  as 
gospel  tnat's  a  groat  into  my  pocket  — 
we're  playing  for  groats,  mind.  Fritz 
himsel'  couldnot  have  pued  his  men  the- 
gither  after  sic  an  unspeakable  and  unac- 
coontable  blunder.  There  are  mair  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  in  the  way  o'  perfec' 
unreasonableness  than  the  unassisted  in- 
tellect is  capable  o*  conceiving.  Never 
lose  your  temper,  laird ;  it's  neither  dulce 
nor  aecorum  to  fa'  into  a  fit.  Put  on  the 
pieces,  and  I'll  gie  you  a  knight.  A 
knight,  and  we'll  mak  it  saxpence  this 
time.  But  you  maun  look  sharper  after 
your  queen  —  you  had  a  keen  eye  ance 
for  the  queans,  provost,  if  a'  tales  be 
true  —  Gratia  solutis  zonis^  as  the  poet 
says.  O  the  little  rogues!  —  there  were 
some  remarkably  fine  women  at  Paris  in 
the  saxty-five  !  And  to  think  how  many 
o'  my  auld  acquaintance  are  dead! 
Whist!  whist!  my  lord.  We  have  nae 
confession  in  the  Kirk  o'  Knox,  at  least 
between  auld  haverels  like  you  and  me, 
and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  bound  to 
walk  warily.  Surely  that's  Corbie  and  the 
captain  in  the  street.  Lord,  how  it  blows ! 
there's  mair  than  the  east  wind  lowse 
this  nicht !  Bring  up  the  baddies,  Maillie, 
and  ni  look  oot  the  Glendronoch — Dis- 
sipat  Euius  curas  edaces  —  it's  a  fine 
speerit,  Glendronoch  (tho'  it  needs  mix- 
ing), and  as  the  auld  abb^  used  to  say  to 
me  when  uphauding  purgatory,  *  Ye  may 
gang  farer  and  fair  waur.'  " 

"  And  here's  the  buiks,"  says  the  pro- 
vost, bringing  out  a  well-thumbed  pack  of 
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cards,  as  Corbie  and  the  captain  enter  the 
room. 

**1  say  with  Jack  Cade,"  the  doctor 
exclaims  cheerily,  as  he  clears  the  table, 
«*the  first  thing  we  do  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers." 

"We'll  finish  the  rubber  first,  if  you 
please,"  says  the  provost,  with  a  chuckle, 
as  they  cut  for  partners. 

So  they  sat  down ;  and  for  two  or  three 
hours  the  game  proceeded  with  varying 
luck  amid  comparative  silence. 

The  wind  had  risen  during  the  evening, 
and  now  it  was  blowing  a  gale.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  streets,  except  the 
rattling  of  the  windows  and  the  distant 
roll  of  the  surf  —  the  town's  people,  for 
the  most  part,  were  safe  abed.  Early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  made  us  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise  in  the  year  one.  The 
second  rubber  had  newly  begun,  when 
there  was  a  modest  rap  at  the  street  door, 
and  Maillie  entering,  announced  — 

"  It's  Watty  Troup  "  —  Watty  was  the 
burgh    idiot  —  "speerin*  for    sneeshinV 

But  that  was  hours  ago,  and  thev  were 
preparing   to    lay  aside    the  carcis  and 

father  round  the  blazing  peats  for  the 
nal  tumbler  and  the  penultimate  "  eke," 
when  a  louder  and  more  peremptory 
knock  arrested  the  players. 

"Here's  Alister  Ross,"  said  Maillie, 
opening  the  door,  "wants  to  see  the  cap- 
tain." 

"Bring  him  ben,"  quoth  the  provost. 
A  remarkably  handsome  young  fellow  in 
the  uniform  of  the  coastguard,  carrying  a 
cutlass  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern,  and 
with  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  entered  the  room. 

"What's  up,  Alister.?"  said  the  captain 
huskily  to  his  subordinate.  "  What's  up  ? 
What  an  infernal  din  the  wind  is  making! 
Speak  oot,  man." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  last,  sir;  it  is  tak- 
ing round  to  the  land,  and  the  fog  is  ris- 
ing. But  I ' vc  just  heard  that  the  *  Crookit 
Meg'  was  seen  aff  Rattray  Head  this 
morning." 

"D— n  the  'Crookit  Meg.'  She's  the 
curse  o'  the  coast,"  sputtered  the  captain. 
"  But  they  can't  land  a  keg  to-night,  — 
Skipper  Dick  himself  couldn't  make  the 
Bloody  Hole  in  this  fog,  and  the  wind 
blowing  dead  in  shore.  There'll  be  a 
heavy  sea  aff  Dunbuy :  he'll  not  risk  it." 

"  That's  true,  sir ;  out  they  might  run 
round  to  the  Ward,  and  if  I'm  not  wrong, 
it  will  be  clear  before  daylight.  I'd  better 
warn  our  men  at  Whinnyfold." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  lad,  aff  wi'  you  —  the 
*  Crookit  Meg '  and  them  on  boord  o'  her 
are  kittle  catUe.    And — Alister — a  word 


in  your  ear.  I'm  an  auld  man  and  ye're  a 
young  ane.  Dinna  lippen  to  that  little 
quean,  Eppie  Holdfast  —  there's  niair 
maidens  than  mawkins  in  this  country, 
and  mony  a  strappin'  lass  is  thinkin'  lang 
for  a  stoot  lad.  Hoot  awa',  man,  dinna 
glower;  that  hizzie  is  no  to  be  trusted. 
She'll  beguile  vou  if  she  can.  Her  brith- 
er's  on  boora  the  lueger,  and  it's  my 
opinion  Harry  Hacket  kens  mair  o'  baith 
the  cutties  than  he  wud  care  to  tell  at  the 
town-cross." 

So  Alister  went  out  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  captain  returned  to  his  cronies, 
who  were  gathered  cosily  round  the  fire. 

The  captain  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
Peelboro'  —  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a 
face  like  a  harvest  moon  —  a  face  beam- 
ing with  whisky  and  fun  —  but  without 
any  neck  to  speak  of;  so  that  when  he 
became  hilarious  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening  he  would  go  off  every  now  and 
again  into  a  sort  of  apoplectic  fit,  from 
which  he  would  emerge  out  of  breath, 
and  with  the  tears  running  out  of  his 
honest  eyes  —  testifying  to  the  violence 
of  the  process  of  recovery.  His  friends 
were  used  to  these  paroxysms  of  choking, 
and  allowed  him  to  take  his  own  time  in 
coming  to.  What  between  spitting,  and 
sputtering,  and  stuttering,  he  was  not 
what  is  called  a  ready  speaker;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  a  vast  command 
of  "  nautical "  language,  and  a  very  vivid 
and  prolific  fancy  —  in  short,  he  swore 
like  a  trooper  ana  lied  like  Munchausen. 
But  he  was  a  general  favorite,  and  he  was 
specially  popular  with  his  men ;  for  he 
had  a  kind  heart  (that  universal  solvent), 
an  open  hand,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  "  news." 

"Ha!  ha!  captain,  this  breeze  will 
bring  the  woodcock  across  the  water ;  we 
must  have  a  day  on  the .  Ardlaw.  That's 
the  cover  for  a  cock." 

"  The  cover  for  a  cock  1 "  "sputtered  the 
captain,  attempting  to  relight  his  pipe, 
which  had  a  chronic  habit  of  going  out. 
"There's  not  a  decent  cover  on  this  side 
o'  Benachie.  Give  me  the  Loch  o'  Skene 
for  cocks,  ay !  and  for  jacks  too.  Why, 
doctor,  when  I  used  to  shoot  there  wi' 
auld  Pitfoddels,  we  could  have  walked 
across  the  loch  on  their  backs ! " 

"  Noo,  captain,  that's  a  lee,"  said  Cor- 
bie, who  as  the  night  advanced  was  apt 
to  grow  pugnacious  and  opinionative. 

The  captain  began  to  spit  and  stutter, 
but  before  he  could  bring  his  guns  into 
position  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  the 
agile  doctor  interposed. 

"  Hoots,  captain,  dinna  mind  him.    We 
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a'  ken  Corbie.  His  bark's  waur  than  his 
bite.  And  Pitfoddels  was  that  rara  avis^"* 
he  went  on,  trying  to  create  a  diversion 
—  *•  that  rara  avis^  an  honest  lawyer. 
Ha !  ha !  Corbie,  what  say  you  to  tnat, 
my  man  ?  " 

"There's  mair  honest  lawjers  than 
honest  ministers,  doctor.  That's  what  I 
say.  The  canon  law  compared  with  the 
ceevil  is  superficial,  unphilosophical,  and 
sophistical." 

'*  The  civil  law ! "  the  doctor  retorted. 
**Whv,  the  men  who  made  it  —  if  my 
friend  Gibbon  is  right  —  were  some  of 
the  ;jreatest  scoundrels  unhung." 

The  lawyer  was  fairlv  roused.  "Ye 
ken  little  ot  the  Roman  law,  my  freen,  of 
whilk  in  its  main  features  the  Scots  is  a 
verra  reasonable  imitation.  The  Romans 
were  a  great  people,  and  their  law  is  a 
roaist  remarkable  system  o'  jurisprudence. 
They  had  a  perfec'  respect  for  fac's  —  ay, 
captain,  a  perfec'  respect  for  fac'.  F'or 
what  says  the  *  Corpus  Juris '  ?  Nam 
plus  valet  quod  in  veritate  est,  quam  quod 
in  opinione.  That's  the  main  distinction, 
doctor,  between  the  lawyer  and  the  min- 
ister, —  the  lawyer  seeks  diligently  for 
facts  which  he  can  verify,  the  minister 
blethers  aboot  a  hash  o'  doctrines  which 
are  incapable  of  identification.  Nor  did 
Justinian  —  if  ye  like  to  ca'  the  haill  body 
o'  laws  after  the  ruler  in  whose  reign  they 
were  codified  —  haud  wi'  your  Whig 
frccns  on  this  side,  or  your  French  freens 
on  the  tilher  side  o'  the  water.  Dootless 
we  have  made  changes  in  oor  laws,  says 
he,  but  why.^  —  quod  non  innovationem 
ioduximus,  sed  quoniam  xquius  erat." 

"He  had  mighty  peculiar  views  about 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  one  has  heard," 
the  doctor  (who  was  suspected  of  occa- 
sionally drinking  Fox's  health  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  back  parlor)  remarked  as 
he  emptied  his  glass ;  "  and  he  was  always 
braggin'  about  the  morality  of  his  time  — 
nice  morality  indeed!" 

"ItV>  impossible  to  dispute,"  the  law- 
yer went  on  gravely,  "that  the  institution 
of  slavery,  to  which  1  presume  you  allude, 
wxs  an  institution  of  the  Roman  State 
recognized  and  protected  by  the  ceevil 
hw.  The  slave,  nae  doobt,  and  ilka  arti- 
cle l)c  possessed,  belanged  to  his  owner. 
1{  be  cnim  servus,  qui  in  potestate  alterius 
est,  nihil  suum  habere  potest.  Perfectly 
true,  doctor,  and  in  the  revolted  colonies 
o'  the  king,  caMng  themselves  a  republic 
—  wliich  may  the  Lx)rd  confound!  —  the 
same  inequality,  as  ye  ken  weel,  obtains. 
But  then  it  was  verra  notably  provided  by 
the  ceeveelians  that  the  childten  of  slaves 


were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  mere 
fruit  o'  the  soil,  or  classified  wi'  calves 
and  watermeloas — cnim  absurdum  vide- 
batur,  hominem  in  fructu  esse ;  cum 
omnes  fructus  rerum  natura  gratia  homi- 
nis  comparaverit ;  whilk ^' 

"  Much  good  it  did  them  !  "  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Whilk,"  Corbie  continued,  disregard-' 
in?  the  interruption,  "was  an  implied 
acknowledgment  of  the  natural  leeberty 
o'  the  subject,  whereof  your  Maryland 
democraw  is  not  capable.  Ye  may  ca'  it 
a  fictio  juris  if  it  pleases  you ;  but  whar 
will  you  find  a  nction  like  that  which 
exempted  the  father  o'  the  son  wha  died 
in  battle  from  the  burden  o'  tutelage  which 
attached  to  him  wha  had  na  bairns  ?  He 
was  not  childless,  for  his  bairn  still  lived. 
Hi  enim,  qui  pro  republica  ceciderunt,  in 
perpetuam  per  gloriam  vivere  intelli- 
guntur ! " 

By  this  time  Corbie  had  talked  himself 
into  high  good  humor  and  comparative 
sobriety,  and  when  shortly  afterwards  the 
party  broke  up,  he  took  the  commodore 
under  his  wing,  and  saw  him  safely 
housed. 

"  The  maut's  aboon  the  meal  wi  Corbie," 
the  doctor  said  to  himself,  as  he  strolled 
towards  the  manse  ;  "  but  what  a  lawyer's 
lost  because  he  canna  drink  in  moaera- 
tion ! "      • 

IV. 

The  streets  were  wet  with  mist  when 
the  young  coastguardsman  opened  the 
provost's  door.  An  occasional  oil-lamp 
shone  with  a  sort  of  nebulous  radiance 
into  the  thick  fog;  but  a  good  deal  of 
circumspection  was  needed  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  foot- 
way. He  met  no  one  except  one  solitary 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who 
came  towards  him  as  he  quitted  the  town. 
The  wind  had  driven  her  long  hair  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  looked,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  in  the  uncertain  light,  pov- 
erty-stricken and  dishevelled.  "It's  no 
a  nicht  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  be  oot,  my 
lass,"  he  said  to  her  kindly,  as  a  fierce 
blast  nearly  tore  the  rags  from  her  back, 
and  the  infant  out  of  Tier  arms.  "  The 
likes  o'  me  !  "  she  replied,  with  a  hoarse, 
hysterical  sob,  as  she  disappeared  into 
the  darkness. 

Alister  had  now  left  all  the  streets 
behind  him ;  but  a  single  light  still  burned 
ahead.  The  house  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded stood  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
sea — between  the  sea  and  the  roadway. 
The  outer  door  was  partially  open,  and 
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pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  entered, 
Alister  gazed  into  the  room  from  which 
the  light  came.  It  was  an  ordinary  cot- 
tage interior  —  a  but  and  a  ben;  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  kitchen  a  bed  was  let 
into  the  wall,  and  at  the  bedside  there 
was  a  shelf  for  books,  on  which  some 
half-dozen  volumes  were  deposited.  A 
'very  old  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool 
before  the  fire  —  an  old,  spare,  and 
wizened  man,  in  a  homespun  suit  of  cor- 
duroys, with  a  square  leather  apron 
fastened  close  up  to  his  chin,  and  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles  upon  his  nose.  The 
spectacles  appeared  to  be  more  for 
ornament  than  use,  —  the  wearer  looked 
over  them,  not  through  them.  Shrewd,  sa- 
gacious eyes  planted  in  a  face  which  must 
always  have  been  strongly  marked,  and 
whicn  was  now  deeply  lined  by  ruts  which 
time  and  care  had  worn.  Shrewd  grey 
eyes,  yet  with  that  dreamy  light  in  them 
that  denotes  the  passion  of  the  student  or 
the  abstraction  of  the  mystic.  The  lamp 
was  hung  on  the  wall,  and  the  light  fell  full 
upon  the  volume  which  lav  on  his  knee 
—  a  folio  volume  printed  in  picturesque 
old-fashioned  type,  and  held  together 
by  quaintly-worked  clasps  of  brass  or 
tarnished  silver  —  the  sort  of  book  which 
used  to  lie  about  many  an  English  farm- 
house, and  now  at  Christie's  or  Sotheby's 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

This  was  the  cottage  which  Adam 
Meldrum  had  occupied  for  many  years. 

Alister  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
pushing  back  the  door  entered  the  room. 
A  pleasant,  cordial  warmth  came  into  the 
old  man's  face,  as  he  laid  aside  his  book. 

"  Dinna  move.  Uncle  Ned,  1  canna 
bide.  I'm  awa'  to  the  Ward,  where  it's 
like  enough  the  *Crookit  Meg'  will  be 
afore  me.  But  it's  a  wild  nicht, —  I  won- 
der you  left  the  door  aff  the  sneck." 

"  1  forgot  it,"  said  the  old  man  simply. 
There  was  a  wonderful  gentleness  and 
sweetness  in  the  voice. 

"I  see  how  it  is — you  have  been  at 
the  auld  plays  again.  I  wish  I  could 
stay.  Uncle  Ned,  for  a  screed  of  *  Hamlet ' 
or  *  Henry  V. ; '  but  I  just  lookit  in  to  say 
that  you  might  bar  the  door,  for  I  canna 
be  back  before  morning.  Onlv  I  had 
best  tak'  the  lantern  wi'  me  —  tne  mist's 
verra  thick,  and  the  road  across  the  Sad- 
dle Hill  is  no' fit  for  a  Christian  —  even 
in  daylicht." 

Alister  lighted  his  dark  lantern,  and 
the  old  man  went  with  him  to  the  door. 

**  The  mist's  rising,"  he  said,  looking 
round  the  sky ;  "  and  the  moon  will  be  up 
by  one.    I  promised  to  get  a  tarrock's 


wing  for  Eppie.  It's  a  sin  to  kill  the  puir 
birds,  but  she's  a  wilfu'  lass,  and  wins 
her  way  wi'  maist  o'  us.  Look  round  by 
Pothead  as  you  are  passing  the  mom's 
morn,  and  you'll  maybe  find  me  at  Char- 
lie's Howft.  Gude  nicht,  my  lad  —  God 
bless  you." 

"  Gude  nicht,  daddy,  gude  nicht." 

There  is  something  always  strangely 
impressive  in  passing  out  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  crowded  city  into  the  darkness 
— in  exchanging  the  light  and  warmth  of 
human  life  Tor  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
night,  and  the  solemn  company  of  the 
stars.  You  become  at  once  a  citizen  of 
an  altogether  different  world,  and  invert 
at  a  step  your  relationships.  The  in- 
terests of  the  streets  out  of  which  you 
have  passed  cease  to  be  engrossing;  these 
are  the  self-same  stars  under  which  the 
ships  of  Ulysses  sailed;  that  is  the 
Greater  Bear,  that  the  Lesser,  and  that 
the  belt  of  Orion.  And  if,  as  on  this 
evening,  a  thick,  wet  mist  hides  the  stars, 
and  disturbs  in  a  portentous  way  the 
proportions  of  the  objects  on  the  roadway 
or  by  the  roadside,  the  effect  is  hardly 
less  striking.  As  Alister  with  the  oc- 
casional aid  of  his  dark  lantern  felt  his 
way  through  the  darkness,  he  could  hear 
the  roll  of  the  surf  at  his  feet  muffled  by 
the  mist,  and  the  occasional  plaint  of  a 
plover  as  it  rose  from  the  beach  and  went 
past  him  on  the  wind  to  the  inland  mosses. 
From  Bowness,  where  the  fisher-people 
stay  —  Bowness  itself  being  blotted  out 
by  the  mist  —  the  old  road  leaves  the 
shore  and  mounts  the  hillside,  thus  cut- 
ting off  that  extremest  angle  of  the  land 
from  whence  the  lighthouse  flashes  its 
welcomes  and  its  warnings  across  the 
deep.  At  the  summit  of  the  Saddle  Hill 
there  is  the  Alehouse  tavern  —  a  hostelry 
well  known  in  the  old  posting  days  when 
this  was  the  sole  road  to  the  south. 
Alister  did  not  meet  a  living  creature; 
only  when  near  the  summit,  looking  in  a 
break  of  the  fog  across  the  peat-hags,  he 
saw  that  lights  were  flitting  about  the 
mansion-house  of  Yokieshill  —  where 
**  auld  Laird  Hacket "  lived. 

On  reaching  the  hostelry  he  found  the 
house  still  open,  and  men  and  women  on 
the  move.  A  horse,  steaming  in  the  mist, 
stood  saddled  at  the  door. 

"  What's  up,  my  man  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
ostler ;  "  you're  late  to-night." 

"It's  young  Hacket,"  Jock  the  ostler 
replied,  pointing  with  his  thumb  across 
his  shoulder.  "  He's  speakin'  a  word  wi' 
the  mistress.  They  say  the  auld  laird's  in 
the  dead  thraws.    God  save  us — it's  a 
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wild  nicht  for  flittin\  Yokieshill  is  sair 
to  pairt  wi*  his  gear ;  he  wunna  dee,  he 
swears,  till  he  sees  his  liar,  and  Harry's 
awa  to  the  Broch  to  fetch  Corbie. 
There's  been  some  queer  splores  up  the 

glen  if  a*  the  folk  says  is  true " 

*•  Stand  out  of  the  way,  you  lout,"  said 
a  deep  voice  at  his  elbow,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  horse,  young  Hacket  gal- 
loped off  into  the  mist. 

Jock  shook  his  fist  at  the  vanishing 
figure.  "  If  he  disna  keep  a  ceevil  tongue 
in  his  ugly  head,  the  unhangt  thief,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  retreated  to  his  den  in  the 
loft  among  the  straw. 

Alister  resumed  his  march.     He  had  by 
this  time  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
had  be^n  the  descent  to  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  Ward.     On  this  side  the  fog 
had  lifted.     The  vast  expanse  of  a  bouno- 
Icss  ocean  was  dimly  visible  in  the  star- 
light.     He    passed    Fontainbleau    lying 
high  and  cold  amon?  its  rocks ;  and  his 
heart  beat  more  rapidly  as  he  noticed  that 
a  light  was  still  burning  in  an  upper  room 
of   the   lofty  farmhouse.     "It's    Eppie's 
room,"  he   whispered  softly  to    himself. 
The  surf  was  thundering  up  the  beach  at 
Longhaven ;  the  spray  that  came  from  the 
Blo^y    Hole   wettea  his   face.     At  this 
moment  a  shrill  whistle  roused  him  from 
his  dreams.     He  paused  abruptly,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  pistol  in  his  belt.     The 
whistle  was  thrice  repeated,  a  whistle  that 
to  a  less  attentive  ear  might  have  passed 
for  the  cry  of  a  startled  whaup.     Then  a 
dim  figure  cautiously  approached,  and  a 
low   voice    said:    "Is    that  you,   Harry 
Hacket?      They're    waitin'    for    you   at 
Hell's  Lum."     Then  the  speaker  paused 
for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  startled 
oath,  "By    the   Lord,  it's   the    ganger," 
disappeared  as  swiftly  and  noiselessly  as 
he  had  come. 

Alister  hurried  on.  "It's  impossible 
they  can  land  to-night,"  he  muttered  as  he 
heard  the  surf  boilmg  among  the  fissures 
alone  the  coast.  But  he  hurried  on  until 
he  had  reached  the  Hawklaw,  a  vast 
mound  of  sand  that  rises  among  the  bents 
of  the  Ward.  From  thence  he  could  see 
the  whole  Bay  of  Slains.  The  bay  was 
white  with  foam.  The  waves  were  rolling 
Dp  whitely  upon  the  sand.  Then  he  went 
on  to  the  station,  where  he  found  one  of 
the  men  standing  at  the  door  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 
•*  Well,  Colin,  anything  up?"  he  asked. 
''Tim  noticed  a  smart  craft  in  the 
offing  just  before  sundown.  It  had  the 
nking  masts  of  the  '  Crookit  Meg,'  but 
tbej  must  have  changed  the  rig.    It  bore 


away  to  the  south.  Tim  went  down  to 
Collieston  to  see  the  captain  ;  it's  no  pos- 
sible they  can  land  this  side  o'  Newburgh. 
There  was  a  bleeze  on  the  Hill  o'  Cask 
after  dark,  but  it  might  have  been  the  lads 
at  Achnagatt  firin'  the  whins." 

A  bright  peat  fire  was  blazing  within. 
Alister  threw  himself  upon  the  unoccu- 
pied bed  in  the  guard-room,  telling  Colin 
to  waken  him  if  the  wind  went  down. 

But  there  was  no  word  of  the  "  Crookit 
Meg  "  that  night. 

V. 

Dr.  Caldcail  was  an  early  riser,  and 
when  he  looked  out  next  morning  from 
his  bedroom  window,  the  wind  had  fallen, 
the  sparrows  were  chirping  cheerily 
among  the  boor-tree  bushes,  and  the 
October  sea  was  sparkling  in  the  October 
sunshine.  The  manse  was  built  just  out- 
side the  burgh  —  the  Peel-burn  separating 
it  from  the  Kirkton  — on  a  pleasant  emi- 
nence above  the  beach.  Adam  Meldrum's 
cottage  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
high  road,  closer  to  the  sea,  and  thus  the 
minister  and  the  old  boat-builder  and 
bird-stuffer  were  next-door  neighbors. 
The  alliance  between  these  curiously  as- 
sorted friends  was  very  close  and  cordial. 
"  Uncle  Ned  "  never  went  to  church  ;  but 
the  doctor,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
good-humoredly  accepted  the  situation. 
"  1  make  no  man's  creed  but  my  own,"  he 
said  with  Swift ;  and  to  him  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  after  David  Hume,  was  the 
first  of  men.  Neither  Adam  nor  the 
doctor  was  an  unbeliever ;  but  both  were 
old  men  who  had  seen  much  of  life ;  and 
while  most  of  the  doctor's  convictions  had 
by  wear  and  tear  grown  thin  and  tentative 
and  provisional,  Adam  had  drifted  away 
into  a  theology  of  his  own — a  theology 
extracted  mainly  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  "  Religio 
Medici,"  and  Edwards's  "Ornithology." 
Uncle  Ned  had  as  much  contempt  for  the 
doctor's  sermons  as  the  doctor  himself 
could  possibly  have  had ;  preaching  was 
the  process  by  which  his  friend  "  gat  that 
trash  aff  his  stamach,"  the  absence  of 
which  made  him  a  honester  and  whole- 
somer  companion. 

Adam,  as  I  have  said,  was  partly  boat- 
builder  and  partly  bird-stuffer ;  this  morn- 
ing, seated  on  a  three-legged  stool,  he  was 
hammering  away  at  an  old  boat.  It  was 
placed  on  a  slip  which  he  had  constructed 
close  to  his  cottage,  so  that  in  either 
capacity  he  had  his  tools  at  hand.  The 
doctor,  strolling  down  to  the  beach  in  his 
slippers  after  his  early  breakfast,  greeted 
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his  neighbor  with  a  jest  and  a  quotation, 
as  was  his  wont :  — 

"*On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred 
sat ! ' " 

"Ay,  doctor,  but  he  lat  the  cakes 
singe.'* 

"And  you  object  to  the  comparison? 
Good;  but  tell  me,  my  learned  Theban, 
why  Shakespeare  did  not  put  Alfred  into 
a  play  ?  " 

"  That's  a  question  that  neither  you 
nor  me  can  answer  —  nor  yet  the  General 
Assembly.  Nae  livin'  man  can  tell  what 
Shakespeare  would,  or  could,  or  should 
hae  done  in  ony  conceivable  circum- 
stances—  he  is  just  simply  unaccounta- 
ble." 

"  But  whereas  the  young  fellow,  Alister 
Ross?  Is  he  on  a  journey,  or  making 
love  or  making  war,  or  baith  ?  It's  a  pre- 
sentable lad,  let  me  tell  you,  and  they 
think  a  deal  of  him  up  the  way." 

"  Alister  gaed  to  the  Ward  last  night; 
he  was  to  have  been  back  early.  I  partly 
promised  to  meet  him  at  —  Fontainbleau." 

The  doctor  gave  a  whistle.  "  Sits  the 
wind  in  that  quarter,  eh  ? 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies*  love  unfit. 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

But  don't  let  him  burn  his  fingers  with 
that  little  French  witch  ;  she's  not  a  craft 
to  ride  the  water  wi'." 

"  Eppie  is  a  gude  lass  in  the  main," 
said  Adam,  "though  ill-guidit  it  may  be." 

"Tush  !  I  forgot  that  she,  too,  is  one 
of  your  scholars.  But  just  give  Alister  a 
hint :  I  saw  her  at  the  Memsie  ploy,  and 
I  didn't  quite  like  the  way  she  was  carry- 
ing on  with  Harry  Hacket.  An  honest 
lass  should  keep  clear  of  that  nice  young 
man.  By  the  way,  what's  become  of 
Lizzie  Cheeves  ?  " 

"  They  tell  me  she's  somewhere  about 
the  Kirktoun  —  wi'  her  bairn.  Puir 
lass  I " 

"Ay,  ay,  Adam;  there's  a  heavy  ac- 
count some  folks  will  have  to  settle  by- 
and-by.  Baith  you  and  me  believe  that, 
if  we  oelieve  naething  main  And  there's 
little  to  choose  between  us,  if  brimstone 
disna  lee." 

"  That's  true,  sir.  Heaven  is  aboon  a' 
yet;  there  sits  a  judge  that  nae  king  can 
corrupt.  I  howld  wi'  you  and  wi'  Shake- 
speare, baith  respectable  authorities.  I 
mind  weel  the  day,"  he  continued,  "when 
Rob  Cheeves  was  married  on  Esther 
Pratt  —  they  were  a  happy  and  a  hand- 
some pair.  He  was  keeper  at  Yokieshill ; 
he  had  been  twenty  year  with  the  laird. 
Mony  a  queer  outlandish  bird  he  has  sent 


me,  for  Rob  was  a  dead  shot.  It  never 
was  known  how  he  cam'  by  the  mis- 
chance: some  said  that  the  gun  burst, 
ithers  that  it  was  the  laird's  domg  in  ane 
o'  his  mad  fits.  Howsomever  he  lost  his 
place  —  they  were  ever  hard  folk  the 
Hackets  —  and  syne  he  lost  heart  and 
was  gude  for  naething.  I  was  coming 
hame  early  ae  summer  morn  from  the 
Teal  Moss,  where  I  had  been  seekin'  a 
strange  deuck's  nest,  when  I  saw  a  wom- 
an sittin'  by  the  dyke  side  wi'  her  head  in 
her  apron.  It  was  Esther  Pratt.  Puir 
Rob  had  tried  a  rash  cure  !  The  doctor 
could  do  naething  for  his  crippled  leg, 
and  Rob  kent  that  he  was  a  sair  burden 
upon  the  wife,  wha  was  workin'  her  fingers 
to  the  bane  to  keep  him,  and  so  —  and  so 

—  *  Esther,'  he  had  said  to  her  wi'  his 
last  breath,  *  I  could  wark  nane  for  mysel', 
and  I  was  just  hinderin'  you.'" 

"A  pitiful  story,  indeea ! " 

"  Ay,  but  that  s  no  the  warst.  When 
they  were  turned  awa'  by  the  auld  laird, 
young  Hacket  kent  brawly  hoo  it  was 
with  the  bonnie  bit  lass  that  had  been  the 
sunshine  o'  her  father's  hoose.  She  was 
little  better  than  a  bairn ;  and  he  lat  her 
leave  wi'oot  a  word.  He  never  lookit 
near  them  again.  And  ye  ken  what  Lizzie 
is  noo !  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  repay;'  but,  doctor,  if  Rob 
had  lived,  the  loan  would  hae  been  repaid 
lang  syne  —  wi'  usury." 

"All  in  good  time,  my  friend.  *The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceeding  sure.*  Dii  la'neos  habent 
pedes.  And  troth  here  comes  Corbie 
himsel',  on  auld  Jess,  hittin'  her  feet  at 
ilka  step ;  a  wisp  o'  tow  round  her  hind 
legs,  my  man,  and  ye  wudna  mak'  sic  a 
noise  in  the  world.  Truly,  the  body's 
lookin'  gash.  What  ails  you.  Corbie  ? 
Have  you  no  word  for  a  freen  ?  Though 
your  glorification  o'  the  ceevil  law  was 
maist  unceevil,  and  ye  micht  hae  letten 
the  captain  draw  his  lang  bow  at  pleasure 

—  it  hurts  naebody —  I  bear  no  malice." 
But  Corbie,  looking  like  a  man  who  has 

got  a  mortal  scare,  and  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  went 
straight  on  to  "the  Royal,"  where  he 
stabled  his  steed.  Then  the  news  got 
abroad.  The  laird  of  Yokieshill  was 
dead,  and  Corbie  (a  ghastly  comforter) 
had  been  with  him  till  he  died.  But  the 
dying  man  had  been  unable  to  sign  the 
will  which  the  lawyer  had  prepared.  It 
was  of  no  consequence,  however.  Corbie 
explained,  with  a  curiously  absent  and 
preoccupied  air,  as  he  quitted  the  grey- 
gabled  house  among  the  moors  —  of  no 
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consequence ;  the  deed  had  only  declared 
Hany  to  be  —  what  in  point  of  law  he 
was  without  any  deed  whatever  —  owner 
of  Yokieshill,  sole  heir  to  his  father's 
goods  and  gear,  heritable  and  movable. 

The  minister  and  Uncle  Ned  looked  at 
each  other.  "There's  something  in  the 
wind  yonder,"  said  the  former.  "  Faugh ! " 
he  aaded,  as  a  whiff  of  stale  fish  and 
blabber  was  wafted  across  the  bay,  "  I  am 
of  Sir  Toby's  opinion,  *  A  plague  o'  these 
pickle  herrings ! ' " 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
AN  INDOANGLIAN  POET. 

I  AM  afraid  it  will  be  always  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  British  public  under- 
stand that  the  Indian  question  is  a  home 
question.     Notwithstanding  that  we  have 
become  imperial  in  our  actions,  we  remain 
in  our  feelings  insular.    The  fact  is  shown 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  relative  popularity 
of  Engh'sh  fiction.     Let  ever  so  great  a 
novel-writer  select  a  foreign  scene  for  the 
incidents  of  his  story,  and  that  storv  falls 
flat  and  does  not  get  up  again.     George 
Eliot's  **  Romola  "  is  but  one  example  out 
of  hundreds.     We  English  must  be  famil- 
iar with  the  place  written  about  before  we 
can  take  an  interest  in  the  dramatis  per- 
wut;  let  the  scene  be  placed  at  home, 
and  we  can  find  some  likeness  for  it  in  our 
own  experience ;  but  with  **  foreign  parts  " 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  permit  of  domestic  sympathy  with 
their  inhabitants.    This  is  a  truth  that 
tra?elled  and  cultured  persons  are  slow 
to  learn,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.     To 
the  ordinary  mind  the  **  unknown  "  may 
be"niagninccnt"  but  it  is  not  attractive. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  the  exceeding  difficulty  which 
foreigners  -:-  even  the  very  pick  of  them 
—have  in  representing  to  themselves  how 
fife  goes  on  with  us.     Victor  Hugo  has 
hcen  in  England,  I  believe ;  yet  what  En- 
glish writer,  however  inferior  to  him  — 
nay,  however  crude  and  ignorant  —  could 
have  portrayed  the  English  so  absurdly 
IS  he  has  done  in  ^^  V Homme  gut  Rif^ 
for  instance?    Even  in  literary  criticism, 
^rich  to  an  alien  is  comparatively  easy 
vork,  what  mistakes  have  men  like  Guizot 
and  Taine  committed ! 

For  a  long  time  in  India  there  have 
been  efforts  made  by  natives  of  position 
—chiefly  Parsces  —  to  become  not  only 
|ra6cients  in  the  English  tongue,  but  to 
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assimilate  themselves  to  English  habits 
and  customs.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  given  up  the  personal  worship 
of  the  sun  —  which  they  certainly  would 
have    to    do,    if  they   visited    us    under 

C resent  circumstances  —  but  they  have 
ecome,  as  they  flatter  themselves,  thor- 
oughly anglicized,  and  have  written  sev- 
eral books  about  us.  They  even  publish 
a  magazine  in  our  language  —  or  in  what 
the^  confidently  believe  to  be  such  — 
which  is  certainly  amusing,  and  in  its  way 
instructive,  for  it  shows  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  our  becoming  intelligible  to 
them.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
this  meritorious  periodical,  nor,  indeed, 
against  Indo-Anglian  literature  generally; 
but  it  is  just  as  well  that  folks  at  home 
should  know  what  it  is.  There  is  so  much 
rubbish  talked  about  the  growing  sym- 
pathy of  native  races  with  ourselves;  and 
of  "  the  giant  strides  "  which  their  intelli- 
gence is  taking,  that  an  exhibition  of  the 
latest  specimen  may  be  wholesome. 

To  expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  work 
in  question  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  for  the 
author  of  it  is  very  young  —  **iust  verg- 
ing,'* as  he  expresses  it,  "  on  his  twenty- 
first  year  of  mortality ; "  but  the  fact  is, 
his  faults  are  not  those  of  immaturity,  but 
of  that  ignorance  and  misconception  of 
English  life  and  thought  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  that  has  been  written  of  us  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  mention 
the  writer's  name,  for  obvious  reasons; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  in  a  good  many 
syllables,  and  utterly  unpronounceable; 
but  the  work  in  question  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a  certain  Indian  capital  of  the  famous 
publishers,  "  Gopal,  Navazen,  and  Co.,  in 
the  Kalbedevi  Road."  It  is  called 
**  Courting  the  Muse,"  and  is  a  selection 
of  poems.  "  Such  a  gift  of  genius  from 
India,"  says  the  author, "  is  rare  "  (though 
not  so  rare  as  he  imagines).  **  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  of  the  late  lamented  Miss 
Todd  Dutt,  of  Bengal,  were  altogether 
English  and  Parisienne  ;  and  though,  as  a 
native  of  India,  she  may  be  classed  among 
her  shining  offspring,'  indeed  her  best 
place  is  at  the  side  of  the  latest  French 
writers." 

Notwithstanding  this  modest  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Dutt  our  "original  and 
genuine  muse,"  as  he  calls  himself,  is 
not  deficient  in  self-confidence ;  he  shows 
that  to  have  "  a  gude  conceit  o'  oursels  " 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  thermal  line  of  Ed- 
inburgh ;  and,  to  begin  with,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  poem,  he  appeals  to  the 
Creator  himselt. 
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Oh,  Thou,  who  made  the  heavens,   create:! 

earth  ! 
The  sun,  the  moon  !  from  its  primitive  birth ! 
And  all  the  stars  that  lustrous  shine  at  night  I 
And    the    deep    waters,  moving    murmuring 

white  ! 
Who  destined  man  o'er  universe  preside  I 
And  reason,  intellect  given  for  his  guide  ! 
Thine  aid  I  implore ;  would  that  thou  inspire 
My  song  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  lyre. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  this 
gentleman's  prayer  was  heard.  "The 
Queen  of  Peristan,"  his  most  ambitious 
poem,  is  dreadful.  It  is  like  "Lalla 
Rookh  "  with  the  sense  and  the  grammar 
taken  out  of  it.  His  reflections  upon 
human  life  are  obviously,  indeed,  bor- 
rowed from  Moore  (when  he  was  **  Lit- 
tle "),  but  not  his  rhymes. 

How  many  wait  for  nuptial  day's  approach, 
How  many  ask  for  wealth,  and  four  and  coach ! 

(This  is  really  charming;  and  yet,  if 
coach-and-four,  why  tio^  four-and-coach  ? ) 

How  many  maids  for  Hymen's  waters  thirst ! 
How  many  'buse  the  bachelors  accurst ! 
How  many  younglings  wish  for  wedlock's  joys  ! 
As  wife  were  simple  plaything,  doll,  or  toys  ! 
How  many  'trothed  awaited  their  honej-moon  ! 
How  many  look  on  woman's  death  a  boon  ! 

(Here,  it  strikes  one,  there  is  need  of  a 
commentator.  I  think  the  poet  means 
that  if  we  really  knew  the  fair  sex  as 
they  arc,  we  should  wish  them  all  in 
heaven.) 

How  many  better  do  marry  ace  —  and  wealth 
And  jo>'s  with  others,  husband  kept  by  stealth  ! 
How  many  duchesses,  countesses,  misses, 
Do  pass  in  balls  as  veteran  mistresses  ! 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  instead  of  "  How 
many "  the  poet  should  have  written 
"  How  few."  But  what  a  picture  of  so- 
ciety !  Let  us  hope  he  does  not  draw  it 
from  his  personal  observations  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  If  he  does,  where  does  he 
get  his  duchesses  from  ? 

Let  us  now  take  our  "  original  and  gen- 
uine muse"  in  his  devotional  attitude. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  **  A  Parsee's 
Prayer  "  the  fervor  of  his  religious  feel- 
ing gets  so  much  the  better  of  him  as 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing. 

Trembling  and  pale  before  thee  stands 

Oh,  Lord,  thy  humble  minion. 
On  me,  oh,  pour  with  blissful  hands 

The  joy,  the  hope,  the  peace.    Thou  lenient 

This  is  very  subtle.  Is  it  possible,  in 
connection  with  "  pouring,"  that  the  last 
line  should  read  — 


Tiie  joy,  the  hope,  the  peace,  the  lisument  f 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  does  not  rhyme ; 
but  it  rhymes  as  well  as  the  other. 

Unconscious  unto  sin  betrayed 
A  devout  redemption  implore. 

Let  Ardibesht  preside  o'er  fate 
And  Tir  the  granaries  restore. 

Let  Berhram  give  his  helping  hand 
To  virtue,  decency,  and  truth. 

And  Plenty  rule  o'er  smiling  land 
Thro'  Angel  Meher  forsooth. 

What  the  deuce  docs  he  mean  by  "  for- 
sooth "  ?  And,  indeed,  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  If  that  is  a  Parsee  prayer,  surely 
even  the  worst  of  infidels  will  prefer 
Christianity.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
confusion  of  religious  creeds,  and  a  vague- 
ness as  to  the  personages  appealed  to, 
which,  in  these  days  of  pantheism,  may 
have  its  admirers.  I  confess  to  having 
myself  taken  a  fancy  to  Ardibesht,  a 
name  that  strikes  me  as  being  properly 
some  other  name  thus  pronounced  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  by-the- 
by,  in  spite  of  the  author's  appeal  to 
Berhram  to  give  his  helping  hand  in  the 
matter  of  "decency,"  that  that  deity  has 
not  always  done  so.  However,  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  mere  worshippers  should 
be  without  them.  Where  our  author  is  at 
his  weakest  is  in  sarcasm.  He  has  given 
us  a  poem  in  the  style  and  metre  of  "  Don 
Juan"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  that 
has  ever  .obtained  the  honors  of  print.  It 
is  directed  against  our  social  vices ;  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  wherever  he  intends  to 
be  extraordinarily  severe,  he  becomes 
completely  unintelligible. 

Such  rows  are  very  common  at  the  'Change, 

In  London,  the  resort  of  wealth  and  fa^ion. 
Where  men  never  cheat,  but    purses  sharp 
estrange. 
So  honorable  is  their  intention  ; 
While  women  sleep  for  pennies  at  the  Grange, 
So  damned  to  shame  is  their  wicked  passion. 
If  Indians  for  a  moral  place  you  seek, 
I  recommend  you  London  safe  for  a  week. 

It  seems  evident  that  in  the  third  line 
of  this  noble  verse  our  author  had  some 
muddle  in  his  mind  connected  with  Shake* 
speare's  "the  wise  do  call  convey,*'  but 
for  the  rest  he  must  have  drawn  his  in- 
spiration and  his  rhyme.s,  if  from  any 
known  writer,  from  the  poet  Close.  His 
knowledge  of  London,  I  fear,  has  been 
derived  ^om  some  practical  joker ;  though 
his  way  of  expressing  it  is  all  his  own. 
He  retains  the  same  unapproachable  slylt 
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in  describing  Indian  life.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  what  India  was  before  the  En- 
glish rule :  — 

No  lavished  charges  burthened  then  the  state  ; 

Not  thousands  were  the  order  of  those  days ; 
No  separate  plans  Europeans  procreate, 

Or  •'more  for  whites"  was  not  the  rulers' 
craxe: 
Not  choicest  bits  assigned  at  highest  rate 

To  them  alone  —  as  modern  India  pays 
Even  to  idiots  —  with  horses,  garden,  hansom, 

Clear  two  thousand  every  mensem. 

In  his  intense  indignation  the  poet  really 
seems  to  take  leave  of  sense  and  even 
sound,  just  as  a  very  angrv  man  is  obliged 
to  sputter  instead  of  speak.  It  is  quite  a 
relief  to  come  upon  four  consecutive  lines 
—  when  he  is  thus  moved  — which  are  in- 
telligible, or  nearly  so. 

OH,  English,  Scottish,  Irish  whites,  that  haunt 
Our  Indian  soil  and  cling  to  it  like  leeches, 

Remember,  ere  our  humbleness  you  taunt, 
That  most  of  you  when  come  bad  no  whole 
breeches. 

On  the  ofher  hand,  our  author  acknowl- 
edges what  good  we  brin^  with  us,  as  in 
the  impassioned  verse  beginning  — 

Hov  mild  and  gentle,  guileless,  obliging, 
U  that  Young  Man's  Christian  Association, 
etc,  etc. 

As  a  humorous  work,  intended  to  be  so, 
bat  only  funny  when  it  strays  into  seri- 
ousness, this  poem  is,  in  short,  without  a 
rifiL 

The  "Elegy  on  the  Cabul  Embassy*' 
bs  also  not  often  been  surpassed. 

IVaoe  to  the  perturbed  spirits  of  those  dead  I 
hact  may  ye  find  in  heaven's  unclouded 
skies; 

Ha?  blood*red  flowers  illumine  o'er  your  bed 
To  trickle  tears  from  posterity's  eyes. 

Cil«  be  lom  rest  who  fought  so  bold,  unworn  I 
CafaB  be  your  graves  as  joined  in  death  as 

Cabi  be  the  hearts  that  spouseless,  sonless 
BKNirn  I 
Cafaa  the  revenge,  calm  the  avenging  strife  I 

After  such  lines  as  these  it  seems  to  be 
maftuofain  to  have  an  erratum,  with 
''Please  read  kingdoms  for  kigdoms,"  in 
it  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  that 
«e  toni  from  our  author's  elegiac  stanzas 
10  his  amatory  poems. 

To  PoQy  the  younger  I  love  her  so  strong 
TWt  «here¥er  she  linger  my  heart  goes  along ; 
h  the  bah,  at  the  dance,  on  the  ring  for  skaters, 
Or  volHteer^  advance  'tis  Polly  me  fetters. 

driven  what  transport  divine 
■f  havca  as  her  ^ret  meet  mine. 


On  the  stand,  on  the  bunder,  with  music's  soft 

trills. 
When  her  papa  goes  under,  what  coos  and 

what  bills  1 

I  wonder  what  the  poet  means  by  his 
proposed  father-in-law  "  going  under.'* 
Does  he  mean  under  the  table,  where  he 
is  naturally  incapable  of  perceiving  what 
is  goine  on  ?  That  it  has  some  reference 
to  nis  being  overcome  with  liquor  seems 
clear,  since  a  later  verse  runs  thus :  — 

When  lo  her  father  entered,  all  brandy  and  gin, 
But  his  head  had  not  centred  on  our  scene. 

I  have  heard  of  a  "head-centre,"  but 
never  before  of  a  head  "  centred."  There 
are  many  new  things,  however,  in  English 
literature  to  be  learned  from  the  Indo- 
Anglians. 

Finally,  to  show  how  accurately  these 
gentlemen  gauge  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  even  the  females  of  our  race,  I 
will  Quote  the  poem  entitled  "  A  Bombay 
Lady  s  Complaint" 

Oh  for  those  stately  ced'r  and  oak 

My  anxious  heart  repines, 
And  country  chimneys'  morning  smoke 

And  tender  drooping  vines  1 

Oh  for  the  hawthorn  bush  and  glade 

That  sloped  the  hill  adown. 
And  minster  spire's  uptowering  head. 

Adorned  with  clock  and  crown  { 

Oh  for  my  redbreast  robin's  voice. 

And  bittern's  early  song ; 
Oh  for  the  whitened  fields  and  snows 

Of  LJncoln's  Norman-Long. 

Oh  for  the  river  baroue  to  glide 

Along  the  gravel  shore ; 
Oh  for  my  Bella's  gentle  stride  — 

This  Bombay  seems  a  bore. 

Oh  for  the  evening  walks  and  drives 

Along  the  park  and  green. 
And  for  the  happy  parson's  wives, 

So  chatty  though  so  mean  ! 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect 
But  observe  the  "redbreast  robin,"  and 
compare  it  with  the  "four  and  coach.** 
Where  on  earth  did  our  author  get  the 
notion  that  English  ladies  rise  early  in 
the  morning  to  hear  the  bittern  ?  Having 
read  about  "  pluralists,"  he  perhaps  thinks 
it  is  only  "  local  coloring "  to  speak  of 
"parsons  wives."  However,  he  is  con- 
vinced, as  are  other  Indo-Anglian  writers, 
that  he  knows  all  about  us. 

"What  have  I  written"  (he  means 
"  what  I  have  written ")  "  your  own  an- 
nals show." 

Your  English  books,  periodicals  are  at  hand, 
From  which  I  coll,  eta,  etc. 


Sa 
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So  that  he  appears  at  least  to  possess 
some  data.  And  yet,  what  comes  of  it  ? 
I  really  do  hope  —  having  dropped  money 
into  missionary-boxes  in  my  time  —  that 
we  know  more  about  the  natives  of  India 
than  thev  know  about  us;  otherwise,  I 
should  lilce  that  money  returned. 

James  Payn. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centary* 
THE    PROPER    USE    OF    THE    CITY 
CHURCHES. 

It  is  reported  that  to  the  accomph'shed 
and  intended  destruction  of  city  churches 
will  shortly  be  added  the  demolition  of 
Sion  College,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  London. 

The  city  has  too  few  ancient  monu- 
ments that  we  should  part  with  one  of 
them  without  regret,  and  too  few  open 
spaces  to  give  up  even  so  small  a  one  as 
the  quadrangle  of  Sion  College  without  at 
least  a  protest  against  the  ground  being 
covered  by  warehouses  for  buttons  and 
tape.  If,  indeed,  the  clergy  of  Sion  Col- 
lege need  a  larger  room  in  which  to  meet, 
it  would  seem  far  better  that  they  should 
occasionally  take  a  public  hall  for  their 
purpose  away  from  the  rest  of  their  build- 
ing. 

The  value  of  such  a  quiet  nook,  of  so 
peaceful  a  library,  of  the  time-worn  build- 
ing, seems  far  to  outweigh  any  mere  utili- 
tarian arguments  which  may  be  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side.  The  interest 
that  attaches  to  such  a  spot  may  perhaps 
be  sentimental,  but  it  is  surely  much 
when  sentiment  can  cling  round  a  space 
in  the  busy  city,  which  certainly  does  not 
suffer  from  an  excess  of  that  quality.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  if  Sion  College  goes, 
so  will  also  go  its  neighbor,  the  precious 
relic  of  old  London  Wall,  which  stands 
opposite  its  gateway;  and  two  more  links 
which  connect  London  with  its  past  will 
be  swept  away  forever  beyond  recovery. 

No  amount  of  money,  even  for  a  de- 
serving charity,  no  extended  room  for  the 
irritating  volumes  of  modern  theological 
controversy,  no  amount  of  space  in  wl)ich 
parsons  of  different  schools  should  exer- 
cise their  lungs,  can  weigh  for  one  mo- 
ment in  my  mind  against  the  arguments 
for  retaining  the  building  where  and  as  it 
now  is.  But  the  reckless  spirit  of  de- 
struction which  sweeps  away  every  old 
monument  because  its  use  is  not  at  the 
moment  apparent,  is  unlikely  to  stay  its 
hand  at  the  gateway  of  Sion  College.    It, 


too,  will  probably  have  to  disappear,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  churches,  the  incum- 
bents of  which  have  been  ex  officio  fel- 
lows of  the  college. 

Attached  to  almost  every  church  in  the 
city  has  been  its  small  churchyard,  and 
with  the  demolition  of  the  church  there 
comes,  only  tpo  often,  the  block  of  build- 
ings over  not  only  its  site,  but  its  neigh- 
boring consecrated  enclosure,  so  that 
another  of  the  rare,  if  small,  open  spaces 
is  lost  to  the  city. 

Now  these  spaces  arc  not  only  ventilat- 
ing shafts  through  which  a  purer  air  may 
drop  into  the  midst  of  the  crowded  town, 
but  the  actual  trees  or  shrubs  which  are, 
or  may  be,  planted  in  them,  are  a  rest  to 
the  tired  brain  and  eye,  none  the  less  real 
because  those  who  oenefit  by  them  are 
perhaps  unconscious  of  their  subtle  influ- 
ence. To  many  who  daily  pass  through 
Stationers*  Hall  Court,  the  great  plane- 
tree  in  the  middle  of  that  otherwise  sordid 
enclosure  brings  precisely  the  same  rest, 
in  kind,  though  not,  of  course,  in  degree, 
that  the  Alps  bring  to  the  tired  worker 
on  his  yearly  holiday.  There  are  many 
who,  on  their  way  from  station  or  omni- 
bus to  places  of  ousiness,  deliberately  go 
a  few  steps  aside,  in  order  to  pass  that 
and  other  trees  which  grow  in  the  few 
quiet  corners  still  left  to  London.  In  the 
churches  themselves  there  are  to  be  found 
old  monuments,  old  decorations,  precious 
relics  of  past  years,  old  pictures,  and,  not 
least,  old  customs.  The  churches  have 
curiously  tended  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  days  when  they  were  almost  in  the 
fields,  when  even  the  city  of  London  was 
not  unlike  some  of  our  larger  country 
villages,  in  that  the  streets  and  lanes  stiU 
preserve  the  old  church  paths,  and  mark 
the  boundaries  of  parishes. 

To  the  archaeological  student  these  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  they  link  us  with 
the  past  in  perfectly  unexpected  wajrs. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  shrines  in  the  city,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Protestantism  of  three  huncfred 
years,  Catholic  pilgrimages  are  even  now, 
though  secretly,  performed ;  and  Pilgrim 
Street  is  still  worn  by  the  steps  of  those 
who  are  devoutly  led  to  where  once  stood 
the  shrine  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  by  the 
hunclreds  who  hurry  to  Ludgate  Hill 
Terminus. 

London  is  again,  in  spite  of  jthe  many 
exaggerations  of  modern  architects,  teno- 
ing  to  become  what  once  it  was,  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  town.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
about  when,  in  rebuilding  the  city  after 
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the  great  fire,  he  designed  the  steeples  of 
his  various  churches  to  harmonize  with  his 
great  work  at  St.  Paul's,  the  effect  of  which 
on  the  mind  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  in  his 
recent  work  on  "  House  Architecture," 
compares  to  that  of  a  great  mountain. 

It  is  the  most  reckless  vandalism  to 
destroy  what  of  beauty  is  left,  and  it 
would  seem  little  to  ask,  but  more  than 
has  been  granted,  that  at  least  those  who 
pull  down  the  churches  might  leave,  for 
beauty's  sake,  the  towers  and  spires  still 
standing. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  these  grounds, 
strong  as  they  are,  that  I  would  rest  my 
real  argument  for  the  preservation  of  city 
churches  and  city  parishes.  The  reason 
for  which  they  have  been  condemned  has 
been  a  plausible  one.  The  population, 
we  are  told,  has  left  the  city:  there  is  no 
one  to  go  to  church.  All  round  the  city 
there  has  grown  up  a  ring  of  dense  popu- 
lation, for  whom  there  is  no  church  ac- 
commodation. Pull  down,  therefore,  the 
useless  buildings ;  unite  three  or  four 
parishes  into  one ;  apply  the  funds  to  the 
erection  of  churches  in  the  suburbs ;  re- 
place what  is  now  a  sham  by  a  reality. 

These  arguments  seem  to  break  down 
on  every  point.  The  population  has  not 
left  the  city;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
spot  in  the  world  where  so  many  human 
beings  are  crowded  for  the  greater  part  of 
each  week  as  the  city  of  London. 

H  the  bishops  ana  other  supporters  of 
this  spoliation  scheme  are  going  in  for 
ibc  extreme  Protestant  notion  that  Sun- 
day is  the  only  day  on  which  men  have 
soqIs  to  be  saved,  or  can  worship  God, 
let  them  by  all  means  be  consistent  and 
ibolisb  the  Prayer-book,  which  speaks  of 
daily  prayer,    and    has    singularly  little 
recognition  of  Sunday. 

1  maintain  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
l^ace  on  earth  in  which  a  multiplicity  of 
cborch  services  might  be  so  well  attended, 
or  prove  such  a  refreshment  to  the  weary, 
soch  a  healing  to  the  worn  spirit,  as  the 
city  of  London ;  that  there  is  scarcely 
uy  place  in  which  a  wise  clergyman 
voold  have  so  great  opportunities  of  use- 
[vfaiess  among  the  young,  the  active,  the 
iotdlectual,  the  sceptical,  and  the  curious 
~ia  fact,  among  just  those  classes  at 
whom  the  parson  hardly  ever  gets. 

Of  coarse,  if  a  London  incumbent  sticks 
to  his  dreary  routine  of  **  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,**  and  his  no  less  dreary  sermon, 
lie  can  do  nothing ;  but  he  will  do  much 
if  be  cho<»es  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
•eeds  of  hb  strange,  abnormal,  gigantic 
popolation. 


Not  long  ago  an  experiment  of  the  kind 
I  mean  was  tried  at  St.  Ethelburga's  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and,  I  think,  every  day  during 
Lent  and  Advent.  There  was  a  short 
choral  service  at  a  quarter  past  one,  last- 
ing from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
The  church  was  crammed  at  every  one  of 
these  services ;  and  such  also,  I  believe, 
has  been  the  result  in  like  cases.  But 
there  came  a  foolish  outcry  about  Ritual- 
ism, to  which  the  parson  no  less  foolishly 
yielded,  and  the  church  was  closed. 

What  I  want  to  see  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing  done  in  many  churches.  There  are 
congregations  for  them  all,  and  not  only 
for  one,  but  for  several  services  at  each. 
Let  any  city  incumbent  honestly  try  the 
experiment  of  having  a  short  service  at 
one  or  more  hours  in  the  middle  of  every 
day,  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock. 
Such  service  might  consist  of  a  couple  of 
chanted  psalms,  a  short  lesson,  two  or 
three  collects,  and  a  metrical  hymn. 

Let  the  parson  send  round  to  the  houses 
of  business  within  the  parish  a  short  cir- 
cular stating  what  he  means  to  do,  and 
his  wish  to  gather  about  him  a  voluntary 
choir.  Let  him,  I  should  say,  carefully 
eschew  anything  in  the  way  of  a  sermon, 
except  that  perhaps  occasionally,  and  not 
as  of  set  purpose,  he  might  speak  a  very 
few  words  of  explanation  or  exhortation 
after  the  lesson.  Let  him  also  allow  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  for  an  hour 
before  and  an  hour  after  his  service,  he  is 
in  the  vestry,  or  in  some  room  off  the 
church,  to  give  advice  or  instruction  or 
help  of  any  kind  to  those  who  would 
speak  to  him :  and  so  soon  as  he  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  persons  by  his 
mode  of  conducting  the  service,  and  by 
the  few  words  he  may  say  from  time  to 
time,  he  would  find  not  only  tens  but 
hundreds  of  young  men  whom  he  might 
gather  round  him  for  good  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  for  their  own  mutual  profit. 

With  them,  if  need  be,  he  might  make 
a  raid  upon  the  sin  and  misery,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  apathy  of  the  parishes  for 
which  the  new  churches  were  to  be  built 
—  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Of  course  all  these  services  would  not 
be  conducted  on  one  and  the  same  plan. 
The  Low  Churchman,  the  High  Church- 
man, the  Broad  Churchman,  would  each 
have  his  own  way,  and  would  gather 
round  him  his  own  special  congregations, 
and  he  would  also  have  his  particular 
good  works  in  which  he  would  get  his 
congregation  to  take  part.  One  man 
might   carry  on   a   teetotal   association 
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through  and  by  means  of  his  services, 
another  night-refuge  work,  another  the 
reclaiming  of  the  &llen,  and  so  on ;  and 
then,  if  need  be,  he  might  fairly  shut  up 
his  church  on  Sundays,  and  take  his  holi- 
day, or  occupy  his  day  in  such  way  as  he 
pleased. 

And  remember  it  is  not  alone  the  ortho- 
dox, or  those  who  might  be  called  the 
religiously  disposed,  that  would  value 
these  services.  There  is  a  religious  sen- 
timent which  has  to  be  satisfied  totally 
apart  from  all  questions  of  dogma.  There 
is  a  rest  to  the  spirit  that  is  to  be  gained 
where  others  are  praying,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  pray. 

One  who  well  knew  boy-nature  spoke 
of  the  advantage  of  the  services  io  Eton 
Chapel,  when  describing  the  assembZlng 
of  the  boys,  in  these  words :  — 

They  come  from  field,  and  wharf,  and  street, 
With  dewy  hair  and  veined  throat ; 

One  floor  to  tread  with  reverent  feet  — 
One  hour  of  rest  for  bat  and  boat 

It  was  simply  the  rest  that  he  valued  in 
a  quiet  place,  quite  independently  of  the 
prayers  and  the  aspirations  which  might 
be  offered  there ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be 
most  true  to  nature.  I  know  that  the 
services  at  St.  Ethelburga's  were  often 
the  greatest  refreshment  to  a  wearied 
brain,  and-  that  one  who  turns  with  dis- 
gust from  the  ordinary  Sunday  services 
was  often  glad  of  the  ten  minutes  or 
twenty  minutes  spent  there. 

Again,  why  should  not  the  parson, 
when  he  has  once  gathered  his  congrega- 
tion round  him,  put  his  church  at  their 
disposal  ?  We  often  see  abroad,  in  south- 
ern Germany  for  instance,  a  congregation 
without  a  priest,  led  perhaps  by  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  or  some  other  acting 
as  representative,  reciting  their  own  lita- 
nies, singing  their  own  hymns,  as  though 
no  priest  were  wanted  to  come  between 
man  and  his  God.  Why,  if  the  city  in- 
cumbent does  not  always  choose  to  leave 
his  pleasant  home  in  the  suburbs  to  come 
and  look  after  those  few  sheep  in  the  wil- 
derness of  London,  might  he  not  at  least 
allow  the  sheep  to  bleat  within  the  enclos- 
ure? 

It  has  been  said,  **Keep,  then,  the 
churches  in  the  great  thoroughfare,  and 
let  us  destroy  the  little  out-of-the-way 
churches  which  no  one  can  use."  Not 
so,  say  I ;  these  are  just  among  the  places 
which  are  most  precious.  Open  them  as 
homes  of  quiet  prayer  and  retirement; 
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some  quiet  and  lovely  music  for  an  hour; 
give  the  tired  a  corner  in  whicli  they  may 
rest;  give,  again,  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  devote  himself  to  some  relig- 
ious work  and  life,  but  who  has  not  as  yet 
the  courage  to  turn  into  the  church  in  the 
great  thoroughfare  —  give  him,  I  say,  a 
chance  of  strengthening  himself  in  his 
convictions  in  the  secluded  church. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  in  the  strain  and 
stress  of  London  life,  no  one  would  have 
time  to  attend  such  services.     Quite  the 
contrary.    Almost  every  one  engaged  in 
business  in  the  city  takes  a  full  hour  in 
the   middle  of  the  day,  of  which  little 
more  than  a  quarter  is  occupied  in  the 
necessary  meal.    This  enormous  popular 
tion  is  composed  mainly  of  young  men. 
It  is  essential  to  them  that  the  hour  be 
taken  in  full,  partly  as  a  rest  to  them^ 
scJves,  and  partly  because  they  would  not 
feel  it  fair  to  their  companions  to  give  up 
freely  time,  which,  if  they  did  not  take  it, 
lit  afterwards  be  demanded  from  them 
their  fellonvis. 
Now  how  is  a  ^'oung  man  who  wants 
perhaps  a  light  dinner,  despatched  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  to  ejrnploy  the  rest  of 
his  time?    This  might  tve  to  many  the 
opportunity  of  instilling  tfepse  religious 
principles  which  the  clergy  ^sh  to  instil, 
and  which,  so  brought  abour^  would  be 
far  more  real  than  any  which  a4;e  induced 
by  the  stereotyped  services  of  ^he  Sun- 
day, when  in  fact  the  young  men  o^f  whom 
I  am  thinking  would  do  far  bettelT  to  es- 
cape, if  they  could,  into  pure  county  air, 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birdsj  and 
see  the  springing  of  the  grass,  rather  Ihan 
be  shut  up  in  a  church  for  two  long  ho-u*^- 
The  great  Metropolitan  Cathedral  ou|[ht 
of  course  to  lead  the  way.    At  prestJat, 
in  spite  of  some  indications  to  the  cf>^ 
trary,  it  is  far  from  meeting  the  needs  jO^ 
the  city.     The  deadly  shade  of  canonic^ 
hours   is  over  the  whole  thing;  the  se(^ 
vices  are  too  long,  and  at  times  when  thc^ 
are  not  really  useful  for  the  class  foT 
whom  I  am  now  speaking.     By  all  meanil 
keep  these,  if  any  one  likes  them;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  a  dean,  four  canons| 
and  minor  canons,  if  they  cannot  keep  upl 
a  series  of  services  all  the  year,  and  gen-i 
eraHy  without  sermons  at  the  hours  at} 
which  these  might  really  be  useful?  \ 

Stroll  into  St.  Paul's  on  a  week-day,i 
between  twelve  and  two,  except  during^ 
Lent,  and  note  the  crowds  who  enter  and ' 
retire,  treble  or  quadruple  the  numberJ 
that  enter  during  any  other  time,  and  asltf 


hang  up  in  them  a  few  good  pictures ;  let   what  is  the  ^ood  of  the  cathedral  to  al 
an  organist,  a  volunteer  it  may  be,  play  I  these.    If,  mdeed,  the  central  dome 
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wanted  for  mere  sight-seers,  by  all  means 
keep  it  free,  but  have  such  a  service  as 
that  of  which  I  spoke  in  a  side  aisle,  or 
in  one  of  the  numerous  chapels  which  at 
present  scr\'e  no  purpose  wnatever.  Let 
the  organ  play  during  these  hours.  I  know 
that  tnere  are  difficulties.  So  long  as 
the  canons  and  minor  canons  have  other 
work  than  that  of  the  cathedral,  so  long 
as  the  organist  is  a  music-master,  and  is 
Dot  obliged  to  give  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  his  cathedral,  so  long  as  the 
organ  is  a  thing  sacred  and  apart,  to  be 
touched  only  by  the  finders  of  its  legiti- 
mate master,  there  will  be  difficulties. 
But  they  are  not  insuperable. 

At  the  service  at  St.  Ethelburga's  of 
which  I  spoke,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
services  was  defrayed  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people.  I  see  no  reason 
why  all  such  services,  except  perhaps  at 
the  cathedral,  should  not  be  defrayed  by 
voluntary  offerings ;  the  mere  halfpence 
which  I  verily  believe  would  be  saved 
from  dinner  beer  would  amply  provide  a 
whole  staff. 

But  even  now  I  have  not  exhausted  the 

arguments  in  favor  of  the   retention  of 

city  churches.     If  the  Church  of  England 

is  indeed  unable  to  use  these  edifices,  do 

not  pull  them  down  in  a  dog-in-the-manger 

spirit  until  you  have  at  least  offered  them 

to     other    denominations.     If  there    be 

churches  which  the   Establishment  will 

not  use,    offer  them    to     the    Cardinal 

Archbishop  of  Westminster  —  offer  them, 

if  you  will,  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or   to   Mr. 

Baldwin   Brown.     At  least  let  them,  if 

they  please,  see  what  they  can  do  for  the 

masses. 

I  said  that  the  argument  for  the 
demolition  of  the  churches  broke  down 
at  every  point.  I  know  none  at  which  it 
so  breaks  down  as  the  providing  what  is 
called  additional  accommodation  for  the 
suburbs.  What  is  wanted  there  is  not  so 
noch  the  multiplication  of  buildings  as 
the  multiplication  of  services.  The  same 
sort  of  argument  which  pleads  for  the 
retention  of  many  places  in  the  city 
where  the  population  is  enormous,  and 
yet  no  one  has  time  to  go  more  than  a  very 
sbort  distance  from  his  house  of  business, 
applies  conversely  to  the  multiplication  of 
services  in  one  large  building  in  the 
suburbs,  where  every  one  has  time  to  go 
some  distance  from  home,  where  large 
bcrikiings  are  wanted,  and  yet  not  services 
all  at  the  same  time  or  of  the  same  length. 
I  fully  believe  that  in  Hoxton,  or  Shore- 
<fitch,'  or  Brixton,  more  good  would  be 
<k»€  bj  one  central  church,  with  a  staff 


of  ten  clergy  who  would  have  short  hearty 
services  at  every  hour  through  the  day, 
than  by  any  ten  scattered  churches  each 
with  its  incumbent  and  curate,  and  with 
its  whole  apparatus  of  the  ordinary 
morning  and  evening  prayer. 

Believe  me,  I  would  say  to  bishop  and 
clergy,  I  feel  earnestly  and  even  passion- 
ately on  this  subject.  I  who  speak  to 
you  am  not  one  who  takes  in  any  degree 
the  views  that  you  do  on  these  subjects. 
I,  who  am  not  a  believer  in  your  sense, 
am  pleading  with  you,  who  are,  for  what 
ought  to  be  more  to  you  than  to  me. 
Surely  the  London  clergy  should  not  allow 
it  to  be  said  that  one  who  has  deliberately 
abandoned  the  faith  they  hold,  should  be 
more  earnest  to  see  their  churches  filled, 
more  anxious  that  they  should  do  their 
work  in  the  world,  than  they  are  them- 
selves, who  are  officially  bound  to  do  it, 
and,  we  may  charitably  hope,  are  inclined 
as  well  as  bound. 

If  my  plan  really  were  carried  out,  the 
influence  on  society  would  be  considerable. 
It  would  make  men  more  thoughtful,  more 
earnest,  more  inquiring,  more  religious 
than  they  are  now  ;  and  when  that  is  once 
done,  I  care  little  what  particular  devel- 
velopment  their  opinions  may  take.  They 
may  or  may  not  come  through  orthodoxy 
to  the  position  I  now  hold.  I  know  not, 
and  I  care  not ;  but  what  I  do  care  about 
is  to  see  opportunities  for  quiet  rest, 
refreshment,  thought,  provided  in  the 
midst  of  this  bustling  town.  I  do  wish  to 
see  those  who  are  professors  of  a  great 
and  august  religion,  the  priests  of  a  grand 
historic  Church,  at  all  events  make  an 
effort  after  real  life  before  they  die,  if  die 
they  must,  and  attempt  at  least  to  cope 
with  the  apathy,  the  indifference,  and  the 
vice  of  the  largest  population  in  the 
world,  instead  ofsaying  what  is  absolutely 
untrue,  that  they  must  needs  pull  down 
their  churches  because  the  population 
has  left  them.  C.  Kegan  Paul. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  PILLAR  OF  PRAISE. 

A  THANKFUL  heart  as  heart  of  man  could  be 

Had  William,  Earl  of  Roslyn,  Lord  St.  Claire, 
When  having  long  been  tossed  by  land  and  sea 

And  proved  of  wandering  days  the  foul  and 
fair, 

He,  breathing  deep  his  Scotland's  homely 
air, 

Oft  gave  it  back  again  in  praise  and  prayer : 
Praise  for  that  cup  of  life  he  held  fulfilled,  — 
Prayer,  seeing  that  so  full,  it  could  be  spilled. 
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No  princelier  pair  held  sway  beneath  the  throne 
Than  this  same  Earl  of  Roslyn  and  his  mate  ; 
The  daily  largess  doled  from  royal  Scone 
Was  poor  to  that  which  flowed  from  Roslyn 

gate. 
As  man  and  earl  this  lord  was  threefold 

great,  — 
Great  heart  he  had,  great  stature,  and  es- 
tate; 
And  Roslyn's  lady  though  of  beauty  rare 
Was  called  of  men  "the  good"  and  not  "the 
fair." 

And  sweetly  in  the  mellow  eventide 

From  lordly  cares  and  lordly  state  unbent, 
These  lovers  on  the  terrace  side  by  side 

Were  wont  to  hold  discourse  of  their  con- 
tent; 
Or  else,  their  married  hearts  more  wholly 

blent, 
Would  pause  from  talk  with  smiling  faces 
leant 
Above  the  babe  who  took  his  fearless  rest. 
In  comfort  of  his  mother's  heaving  breast. 

And  so  it  fell  that  once,  the  day  being  done. 
Resting  in  freedom  of  the  summer  air, 

They  of  the  golden  setting  of  the  sun 

And  silvery  voice  of  Esk,  were  hardly  *ware ; 
Nor  heeded,  if  they  heard  from  their  repair. 
The  quintaine  strokes  delivered  to  the  share 

Of  youthful  pages,  laughed  at  by  the  grooms. 

Or  babble  of  the  ladies  at  their  looms. 

The  sky  was  clear  as  any  chrysolite, 

And  near  the    moon's  keen  edge,  looked 
down  and  smiled 
The  evening  star,  that  knows  no  goodlier  sight 
Than  such  a  man  and  woman,  and  their 

child. 
Let  blaring  heralds  tell  how  he  was  styled,  — 
As  day  wore  on  to  night  through  evening 
mild. 
He  was  her  William,  she  his  Margery, 
With  Oliver,  their  infant,  on  her  knee. 

And  on  this  eve  that  was  so  soft  and  fair 
He  spoke,  as  if  to  ease  his  joy*s  excess. 
And  said  :  *'  This  life  is  sweet  beyond  compare. 
With  Christ,  his  law  in  place  of  heathen- 
esse. 
With  true  hearths  love  for  wandering  loneli- 
ness. 
With  friends  to  cherish,  and  the  poor  to 
bless; 
The  day  is  fair  and  full,  too  short  the  night 
For  sleep  that  falleth  soft  on  love's  delight. 

*'My  heart  that  for  such  wealth  is  all  too 
straight 

Must  overflow ;  and  truly  as  a  mere 
Makes  fat  its  borders,  doth  our  high  estate 

Give  fruit  of  our  great  joy  to  all  a-near  ; 

But  so  joy  changeth,  passcth,  as  the  year. 

Till  of  the   heaven  it  showed  us  nought 
appear ; 
I  would  that  blessing  it  might  flow  forever 
Renewed  and  still  abiding,  as  a  river  I 


"  And  this  because  I  hold  that  joy  which  springs 
From  true  life  lived,  and  love  thus  truly  loved. 
Hath  might  that  not  belongs  to  mortal  things 
To  lift  the  heart  to  God;  which  hath  been 

proved 
Of  languid  souls  that  deeds  of  grace  have 

moved. 
And  some  reclaimed  of  love  who  once  had 
roved. 
So  in  this  faith  I  fain  would  build,  dear  wife, 
A  monument  to  joy  of  love  and  life ; 

"That  when  our  mortal  house  so  frail  and  fair 
With  windows  of  the  sense  which  open  wide 

And  let  in  various  light  and  spices  rare  — 
All  sweets  which  are  of  mother  earth  the 

pride  — 
Hath  fallen  back  to  dust,  and  side  by  side 
Our  bones  are  laid,  that  men  can  say  'they 
died,'  — 

The  thoughts  which  moved  us  may  appear  alive 

As  now  in  fourteen  hundred  forty-five.' 


)> 


So  spoke  the  earl  outpouring  of  his  heart 
The  overplus,  the  which  his  gentle  dame 

Cherished  as  it  had  been  the  dearest  part 
Of  hers  ;  as  oft  she  pondered  on  the  same. 
Their  blending  thought,  of  life  took  form 

and  frame. 
And,  as  it  saw  the  day,  they  gave  it  name. 

And  said  :  "  The  joy  too  great  for  us  alone, 

Shall  blossom  to  all  after  time  in  stone  ; 

"  W^e  twain  will  build  a  house  to  God,  and 
shrine 
For  Mother  Mary ;  first  to  God  our  King, 

Who  is  our  life,  and  then  for  her,  in  sign 
That  she  for  us  hath  travailed  sorrowing, 
And  felt  the  burthen  of  that  *  holy  thing ' 
That  for  our  sore  can  sole  salvation  bring : 

The  love  that  feeds  on  sacrifice,  and  dies 

That  we,  partaking  too,  may  also  rise." 

And  hereupon  these  lovers  who  before 
Had  cheer  so  great  between  them,  straight- 
way drew 

A  draught  of  joy  so  deep,  their  lips  ran  o'er 
In  happy  song,  since  nothing  less  would  do ; 
The  ladies  at  their  looms  rose  up,  and  threw 
Their  shuttles  by,  and  sung  rejoicing  too, 

While  squire  and  page,  with  one  sad  wounded 
knight. 

Shouted  incontinent  for  hearts*  delight. 

Then  wheresoever  this  earl  had  seen  a  thing, 
In  countries  far  or  near,  whose  goodliness 

Had  wrought  on  fancy  so  that  it  would  bring 
It  back  to  him  unasked,  he  did  address 
Princes  or  burghers  of  that  place,  express 
To  send  him  craftsmen, skilful  more  or  less; 

But  fashioned  all  in  habitudes  of  truth 

Whereto  such  sights  had  lessoned  them  in 
youth. 

So  came  the  Esk  to  sing  its  wayward  song 
To  ears  whose  cradle-tune  had  been  the  beat 

Of  ocean  waves,  or  river  voices,  —  strong 
To  bind  the  world  with  music  as  they  greet 
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Strange  lands  with  mother-tongue,  —  or  else 

the  sweet 
Lisp  of  the  blue  mid-sea ;  but  though  men 
meet 
Here  first  from  north  and  south  to  ply  their  art. 
One  only  mind  informs  each  several  part 

It  is  Earl  William's  love  that  warms  the  stone, 

His  joy  that  sings  in  it,  his  praise  that  seems 

To  mount  the  shafts  like  sap,  and  break  full 

blown 

From  out  their  crowns ;  his  generous  heart 

that  teems 
With    life  which,  flowing  forth    in  sunny 

streams, 
Wakes  ail   who  know  to  feel  from  sickly 
dreams. 
Or  thoughts  fantastical,  to  understand. 
Love,  use  the  good  that  springs  beneath  the 
hand. 

For  this  each  fellow-creature  of  the  field, 

Picasaunce,  or  garden,  thistle,  kale,  or  vine. 
Each  humblest  life-companion,  had  to  yield 
Service  of  homely  beauty,  and  combine 
As  best  it  might,  to  make  complete  the  sign 
Whereto  this  house  was  builded,  and  this 
shrine  : 
To  wit,  that  in  these  happy  morning  da3rs 
Man's  daily  life  seemed  good  enough  for  praise. 

Before  the  leaves  were  sere   the  house  was 
planned. 
Before  they  fell  to  earth  the  grave  was  made 

Wherein  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  land 
Beheld  the  stones  deep-rooted  and  inlaid, 
As  seed  whose  bed  we  hollow  by  the  spade 
Or  ere  the  bower  can  comfort  us  with  shade  ; 

Then  waited,  longing  for  their  sacred  grove 

To  rise  and  stand  forth  vocal  with  their  love. 

That  day  was  one  to  live  in  thought  alone 
Whereon  the  lord  and  lady  standing  by 

The  master-builder,  saw  him  break  the  stone 
Tirst  into  leaf.     A  downward  look  and  shy 
That  builder  had, — some  said  an  "evil  eye;  *' 
Bat  answering  to  his  call,  forever  nigh, 

Bottod  by  that  crooked  gaze,  a  Highland  boy 

Wrought,  singing  as  the  robin  sings,  for  joy. 

Tlte  soul  of  things  is  strong,  as  ia  well  shown  : 
The  hijksop  finds  firm  foothold  in  the  wall ; 

A  seedling  s  heaving  heart  hath  moved  a  stone. 
Bare  rock  maintains  the  stately  pines  and 

tAlI  ; 
All  life  is  other  than  the  crumbs  that  fall 
To  feed  it ;  so  this  'prentice  lad  withal 
iJvtd,  labored,  flourished  in  the  builder's  sight. 
As  blithe  as  honey-bees  in  summer  lighL 

Tbc  Countess  Margaret  early  left  her  bed 
One  mid- September  morn,  and  from   her 
bower 
Noting  the  gaze  unwinking,  and  the  head 
Uputted  to  the  sun,  of  that  proud  flower 
Which  bears  his  name,  she   in  that  dewy 

bour 
Called  forth  her  train  from  turret  and  from 
tower. 


And  took  her  children  and  the  sunflower  too, 
And  forth  the  gate  they  went  in  order  due. 

The  earl  was  on  a  journey,  and  his  dame 
Must  holy  keep  for  both  the  holy  day  ; 

And  for  their  house  of  God  bore  Matthew's 
name. 
They  went  on  Matthew's  festival  to  pay 
Him  thanks  with  psalmody  and  garlands  gay. 
With  songs  of  happy  heart,  and  bright  array; 

And  when  the  wreaths  were  laid,  and  service 
done, 

They  sparkled  out  again  into  the  sun. 

And  made  a  goodly  crescent  as  they  stood 
And  gazed  upon  the  roof  now  rising  high. 

And  saw  and  said  that  all  was  fair  and  gooc^ 
Yet  spoke  in  reverent  undertones  and  shy. 
For  sight  was  none  beneath  that  morning  sky 
Serenely  fair  as  Countess  Margery, 

When  the  white  signal  of  her  jewelled  hand 

Summoned  the  master-builder  to  command. 

Her  gown  was  all  of  baudekvn,  the  weft 

Of  golden  and  the  woof  of  silken  thread. 
And  sewn  it  was  with  pearls  wherever  cleft. 

And  diapered  with  roses  white  and  red  ; 

The  golden  sun  played  with  her  hair  out- 
spread, 

A  golden  chaplet  bound  her  golden  head, 
And  if  in  heraldry  this  triple  use 
Be  counted  false,  here  beauty  made  excuse. 

The  air  was  soft  as  summer's  breath  might  be ; 

As  for  St.  Agnes'  Day  the  finches  sung ; 
The  lady  wore  alone  her  coat-hardie. 

Whereto  her  little  thi:ee-years  maiden  clung  ; 

While  high   above  the  crisped   head   and 
young 

Of  Oliver  the  whilome  baby,  hung 
The  drooping  sunflower  withering  in  the  blaze 
It  might  no  longer  meet  with  fearless  gaze. 

The  builder  bent  before  that  lady  bright 
His  dark  Italian  face  and  crooked  eyes. 

As  they  were  overborne  of  too  much  light. 
Or  to  such  height  of  splendor  dared  not  rise ; 
And  gathering  up  her  words  in  humble  wise 
Seemed  in  the  dust  to  lay  his  low  replies: 

"  This  flower  I  bring  to  grace  St.  Matthew's 
Day; 

Let  it  be  carved  in  stone  for  him,  I  pray." 

Quoth   Countess  Margaret:  "Set  it  then  on 
high 
In  midmost  of  the  midmost  buttress  there, 

Where  it  will  burn  forever  in  the  eye 
Of  day,  and  its  undying  love  declare." 
On  which  the  master-builder  turned  to  where 
His  workmen  stood,  and  eagerly,  or  ere 

His  lips  had  stirred,  a  youth  sprung  forth  alone, 

Within  his  hands  a  chisel  and  a  stone. 

And  kneeling  down  before  them  in  that  place. 
This  lusty  stripling  laid  about  him  so 

.That  scarce  you  mi^ht  discern  his  hands  or  face, 
For  dust  and  splinters  that  at  every  blow 
Went  whirling  round  about  him  high  and  low; 
Whereof  one  chip,  as  if  to  work  him  woe. 

Flew  up  and  struck  the  master  standing  by, -— 

And  struck  him  in  the  sinister  dark  eye. 
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No  blood  was  dra?m,  and  little  scathe  was 
done; 
The  'prentice,  all  unwitting  in  his  cloud 
Of  fiery  motes  that  figured  in  the  sun, 
Rung  out  his  hammer  music  low  or  loud. 
But  when  his  work  was  finished,  and  the 

crowd 
Of  gentle  faces  all  above  it  bowed 
Looked  up  at  him,  that  evil  eye  askance 
Had  seemed  to  pierce  him  like  a  poisoned 
lance. 

One  sudden  gasp  as  he  had  met  his  death 
The  'prentice  gave,  and  for  a  little  space 

The  light  was  quenched  for  him,  and  stopped 

his  breath ; 

But  light  and  breath  came  back  to  him  apace. 

And  life  and  health  new  flushing  in  his  face, 

He  saw  his  fault  and  prayed  the  master's 

grace, 

Then  laid  his  carving  at  the  lady's  feet, 

But  at  her  bidding  spared  to  make  retreat 

As  mountain  streams  that  flow  through  peaty 
sod 

That  Highland  laddie's  eyes  were  clear  and 
brown, 
And  bright  as  chestnuts  fresh  from  out  the  pod 

His  hair  that  stood  on  end  like  thistle-down. 

Or  dandelion  in  its  starry  crown  ; 

And  well  set  up,  well  clad  and  eke  well  grown, 
And  full  of  life  he  was  as  birds  that  preen 
Their  new-come  feathers  on  the  April  green. 

The  countess  was  of  what  was  done  full  fain. 
And  from  the  neck  of  happy  Oliver 

She  with  her  white  hand  loosed  the  silver  chain. 
And  gave  it  with  the  silver  Christofre 
To  him  whose  cunning  had  so  pleasured  her ; 
Then  asked  his  name,  and  hearing  "  Chris- 
topher " 

She  smiled  withal,  then  turned  in  high  content. 

And  so  to  Roslyn  Castle  home  they  went. 

And  never  from  this  time  that  noble  dame 

Or  any  of  her  ladies  came  him  near. 
But  they  would  say  **  Good  den  "  to  him  by 
name, 

And  ask  him  of  his  work  or  of  his  cheer ; 

But  sometimes  though    their   words  were 
sweet  and  clear, 

Like  hourly  chimes  they  fell  beside  his  ear 
Unnoted  ;  so  his  heart  was  hotly  set 
Upon  the  stone  it  was  his  work  to  fret. 

And  often  as  Earl  William  would  bestow 
A  look  upon  those  pinnacles  on  high. 

Crowning  the  buttress  shafts,  five  of  a  row. 
That  'prentice  Christopher  he  would  descry 
Perched  up  aloft  against  the  windy  sky. 
As  small,  and  eke  as  fearless  as  a  fiy  ; 

Then  laughing  he  would  swear:  "By  sword 
and  fire. 

That  'prentice  lad  had  made  a  trusty  squire  I  " 

Old  years  brought  in  the  new,  and  with  each 
round 
The  bounteous  earth  Earl  William  found  so 
fair, 
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And  vowed  to  leave  still  fairer  than  he  foond. 
Showed  some  new  token  of  the  love  be 

bare,  — 
Some  gift  to  sight  which  poorer  men  might 

share ; 
For  this,  O  earth,  lie  light  on  Lord   St 
Claire  I 
And  when  his  work  was  ended  out  of  door, 
Quoth  he :  "  Within  we'll  better  do,  and  more." 

And  richer  than  the  rich  he  said  must  be 
The  Lady  chapel,  as  the  heart  of  all ; 

So  bade  the  master-builder,  Nicoli, 
To  trace  him  out  each  feature  great  and 

small. 
Each  architrave,  each  niche  within  the  wall, 
Each  cantilever,  moulding,  tooth,  or  ball  ; 

And  pausing  oft  to  make  his  judgment  good. 

He  had  the  doubtful  detail  carved  in  wood. 

And  each  tall  arch  which  spanned  that  chapel 
fair 

Had  buds  upon  it  like  a  branch  in  spring, 
And  all  about,  beside  it,  everywhere, 

The  breaking  waves  of  life  kept  gathering. 

Till  flowering  fancies  seemed  to  climb  and 
cling, 

And  stone  to  blossom  like  a  growing  thing ; 
While  all  sweet  benedictions  from  the  dome 
Dropped  thick  as  virgin  honey  from  the  comix 

When  of  three  mighty  pillars  that  upbore 
These  blooming  arches,  twain  in  crowned 
pride 

Were  so  complete  that  hand  could  do  no  more, 
Earl  William  called  the  master  to  his  side  ; 
He  praised  his  craft,  and  what  it  signified : 
**  This  basket-work,  so  interlaced  and  tried. 

Means  toil  ingenious,  —  all  this  fine  pierie. 

The  riches  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea. 

"  And  truly  I  of  such  would  freely  give ; 

But  on  this  shaft  that  stands  uncarven  here* 
The  tribute  must  be  other  ;  as  I  live 

I  hold  that  life  is  of  all  things  most  dear ; 

A  humble  weed  —  the  outcast  of  the  year— - 

Is  more  than  purest  gem  to  God  a-near ; 
So  carve  me  still  the  signs  of  some  new  birth 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  rejoicing  heart  of  earth." 

The  'prentice  Christopher  who  wrought  on  higli. 

In  earshot  of  the  earl,  now  held  his  hand 
And  gathered  in  those  words  at  ear  and  eye ; 

So,  leaning  forward  from  his  giddy  stand. 

They  seem  to  call  on  him  with  nigh  com- 
mand ; 

To  fire  his  blood  as  with  a  burning  brand ; 
And  this  albeit  they  flowed  in  gentle  stream 
Bearing  as  if  the  fragments  of  a  dream : 

"  'Twas  somewhere  in  the  land  of  Italy 
That  once  mesecms  I  saw  a  thing  most  fair, 

Which  now  in  twilight  dim  of  memory 
I  try  to  steady  where  it  flo;^ts  in  air  : 
A  column  wreathed  about  with  garlands  rare. 
Which  feigned  to  be  in  parts  compact  with 
care. 

And  held  in  thongs  of  ivy  or  of  vine. 

Which  made  them  more  effectively  combine. 
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''Emdi  tereral  rib  was  planted  in  its  place, 

As  all  we  know  of  life  has  root  in  soil 
Of  bumble  earth,  and  carven  round  its  base 

Dark  creeping  things  were  made  to  writhe 
and  coil,  — 

Foul  dragons  for  the  nobler  will  to  foil ; 

While  sweetly,  as  the  crown  of  knightly  toil, 
The  capital  broke  forth  in  floral  mirth 
And  laughed  as  at  the  triumph  of  the  earth. 

**  And  here  where  stands  this  formless  block  of 
stone, 
I  would  that  such  a  history  were  told  ; 
The  story  of  a  life,  —  not  mine  alone,  — 
A  tale  of  human  progress  manifold ; 
Of  chosen  bonds  that  keep  our  powers  con- 
trolled. 
Fast  bonds  which  break  in  blessing  where 
they  hold ; 
Go,  seek  that  pillar,  work  this  work  of  grace, 
And  I  will  make  my  Bethel  of  this  place." 

So  said  the  earl ;  and  now  that  Nicoli 
Is  gone  upon  his  bidding,  high  and  low 

He  searches  all  the  land  ot  Italy, 
And  paces  all  its  cities  to  and  fro. 
Praying  its  people  and  its  monks  to  show 
fheir  shrines,  or  tell  of  others  they  may 
know; 

And  still  he  peers  about  with  gaze  oblique 

And  nothing  finds  of  what  he  came  to  seek. 

But  otherwise  it  fared  with  Christopher ; 

For  him  Earl  William's  words  were  sparks 
of  fire. 
Which  lit  up  fragments  whence  he  could  infer 

A  perfect  whole.     That  night  o'er  brake 
and  briar 

He  chased  the  vision,  coming  ever  nigher  ; 

He  hunted  it  with  passionate  desire 
To  have  it  'neath  his  shaping  hand,  his  own. 
And  goodlier  than  in  dream  it  had  been  shown. 

Aod  from  this  time  that  'prentice  lad  could  find 
No  mirth  in  laughter,  and  no  woman  fair ; 

Nor  bending  bonnetless  against  the  wind 
Knew  that  the  tooth  of  March  made  keen 

the  air ; 
But  of  the  waking  time  of  night  grew  'ware. 
And  early  song  of  birds  upon  the  bare 

Boughs  of  the  thorn,  all  calling  on  his  name 

And  telling  of  achievement  crowned  with  fame. 

And  through  the  day,  whatever  work  his  hand 
Was  set  to,  still  that  pillar  waxed  more 
clear 

To  inward  vision,  as  he  saw  it  stand 
In  stony  patience  waiting  ever  near. 
In  perfect  beauty  moving  white  and  sheer 
Upon  his  path,  a  thing  of  joy  and  fear ; 

So,  overborne  of  it,  when  day  grew  dim 

He  tried  to  put  the  vision  forth  of  him. 

He  drew  it  if  to  peace  he  might  attain,  — 
Transfixed    it    to  the  wall;    all  night    he 
wrought, 
Tke  moon  attending  him ;  nor  wrought  in  vain ; 
The  'prentice-himd  which  thus  in  twilight 
lougbt 


Compelled  the  flashes  of  his  feverish  thought 
To  guide  its  motions,  wavering  and  half- 
taught. 
Till,  paling  with  the  moon,  he  knew  that  still 
He  held  it  fast,  subservient  to  his  wilL 

And  so  he  "laid"  the  spectral  thought,  and 
slept 
Dreamless,  to  wake  at  mom  and  find  it 
there ; 
But  from  his  mind,  the  work  of  some  adept 
Unknown,  the  same  pale  column  grown  more 

fair 
Arose  and  stood  beside  it,  everywhere 
His  eye  mi^ht  turn  ;  and  voices  filled  the  air : 
'*  Make  fast  in  clay  the  thing  you  would  pos- 

sess 
More  wholly,  and  more  utterly  express." 

Then  who  that  wooed  a  princess  in  the  dark 
So  secret  was  as  Christopher,  or  blest, 

Who,  joyous  and  aspiring  as  a  lark. 
And  silent  as  an  owl  on  midnight  quest, 
Waked  with  the  stars  while  meaner  things 

had  rest. 
And  in  the  fervor  of  young  love  caressed 

The  fair  idea,  that  trembling  to  the  birth 

Thrilled  to  his  touch  from  out  th'encumbent 
earth. 

The  castle  stood  forsaken  of  the  great ; 

The  better  chance  for  Edinboro'  town. 
Whereto  the  princely  rout  had  gone  in  state 

Which    eighty    torches  —  flaming    pennons 
blown 

Upon  the  winds  of  March  —  had  fitly  shown ; 

And  ever  Nicoli  went  up  and  down 
Italian  plains  and  cities,  still  pursuing 
What  Christopher  had  won  with  faithful  woo- 
ing. 

What,  having  won,  he  worshipped  as  he  stood 
Before  it  in  the  dawn,  at  noon,  at  night. 

With  praises  that  to  him  it  had  been  good. 
With  thanks  for  what  it  yielded  of  delight , 
And  seeing  it  so  fair,  unmeetly  dight 
In  humble  clay,  he  vowed  he  would  requite 

The  favors  that  his  lowly  love  had  known. 

And  robe  it  for  the  Virgin's  shrine  in  stone. 

And,  for  his  heart  was  eager  and  unspent, 
He,  waking,  gave  up  all  his  nights  to  love. 

And  rising  with  the  rising  moon,  he  went 
As  silently  by  silent  copse  and  grove. 
And  came  unto  the  silent  church,  and  hove 
His  slender  body  with  his  hands,  and  clove 

A  passage  for  it  through  the  timbers  closed 

To  guard   the  windows  while  the  works  re- 
posed. 

And  as  he  woke  the  echoes  of  the  place 

And  saw  his  pillar  sheeted  all  in  white, 
A  bat,  moon-blinded,  struck  him  in  the  face. 
And,   faintly   shrieking,  wheeled    into   the 

night ; 
Then  he,  with  sanction  of  the  fair  moon- 
light. 
Was  left  alone  to  keep  his  heart's  troth- 
plight  ; 
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And,  seeing  that  the  wounds  of  love  are  sore, — 
That   striking    deeper,    love    still    woundeth 
more,  — 

He  knelt  as  to  a  maid,  with  fluttering  breath. 
And  felt  an  awful  presence  stir  the  air,  — 

The  soul  of  love  that  is  at  one  with  death  ; 
Till,  urged  by  passion  that  will  greatly  dare, 
He  laid  his  'prentice  hand  upon  the  fair 
Unstoried  smoothness  of  the  column  there. 

And  fell  to  breaking  it  in  leaf  and  flower, — 

Fair  forms  the  stone  is  bearing  to  this  hour. 

Then  warily,  at  peep  of  day,  he  stole 

Forth  from  the  church,  and,  watchful  eye 
and  ear, 

Met  the  lank  fox  returning  to  his  hole, 

And  from  the  shivering  grasses  of  the  mere 
Heard  the  night-wandering  moor-hen's  cry 

of  fear. 
And  lurking  in  the  mantling  ivy  near 

His  lowly  door,  escaped  the  noisy  raid 

Of  out  or  home  bound  milkers,  man  and  maid. 

And  mounting  straightway  to  his  loft,  he  crept 
Noiseless  to  bed,  where,  far  into  the  day. 

Oblivious  of  his  nightly  toil,  he  slept. 
But  ere  moist  April  melted  into  May, 
When  silent  in  the  sun  the  village  lay, 
Its  busy  hands  in  far-off  fields  kway, 

He  —  bold  with  custom  —  took   his  rest  by 
night. 

And  wrought  rejoicing  in  the  full  daylight 

Rejoicing,  as  the  strong  man  in  his  strength; 

Rejoicing,  as  the  happier  birds  that  skim 
The  clouds,  or  as  the  hare  that  lays  his  length 

Low  to  the  ground  his  haunches  spurn  from 
him; 

Rejoicing  as  the  lissome  fish  that  swim 

Or  leap  from  out  the  stream  in  wilder  whim ; 
For  of  all  things  that  knew  the  prick  and  stir 
Of  life,  the  most  alive  was  Christopher. 

So  much  alive  at  whiles,  that  he  would  deem 
His  glowing  touches  had  the  gift  to  bring 

Forth  motion  answering  to  a  call  supreme. 
When  in  his  veins  the  passion  of  the  spring 
Poured  out  unmeasured  on  the  stony  thing 
He  seemed  to  feel  it  malleable,  and  cling, 

Lend,  yield  itself  to  him  as  in  a  kiss. 

Of  utter  love,  and  all-transfusing  bliss. 

Betwixt  them,  then,  a  miracle  was  done : 
A  simple  truth,  conceived  in  sheer  delight, 

Had  shaped  itself  anew  beneath  the  sun. 
And  he  who  shaped  it  knew  that  never  quite 
Henceforth  his  name  would  perish  in  the 

night 
Of  time,  but  live,  a  witness,  in  the  sight 

Of  men,  that  once  a  man  had  felt  the  touch 

Of  beauty  for  his  soul's  peace  overmuch. 

And  wandering  by  the  £sk  at  eventide 
Its  flattering  voice  grew  voluble,  and  told 

Of  joys  upon  the  way  to  him,  untried. 
Mysterious  as  the  stars,  and  manifold; 
Of  youthful  hope,  new-blown  and  over-bold, 
And  coming  fame,  —  no  cold  complaisance 
doled 

From  grudging  lips,  but  a  quick  kindly  spark 

To  show  him  to  lus  brethren  in  the  dark. 


And  when  the  flower  was  forming  in  the  whea^ 

When  birds  had  ceased  to  chaunt  their  ten- 
der pain. 
The  drowsy  days,  so  silent  and  replete. 

Still  summoned  Christopher  to  rest  in  vain ; 

He  touched  his  finished  work  and  touched 
again. 

For  very  love  his  hand  could  not  refrain. 
While  ever  in  his  heart  some  great  or  small 
Love-gift  he  found  to  dower  it  withal. 

Till  on  a  day  —  O  fair  the  summer  sun 
That  lit  the  leafy  crown  and  bands  of  vine  — 

He  looked  on  it  and  knew  the  goal  was  won  ; 
Full-plenished  as  the  season,  every  line 
Distinct  and  perfect  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
He  saw  the  loveliness  he  must  resign 

Fulfilled,  o'erflowing  with  his  ardent  youth. 

And  clasping  it  he  wept  for  joy  and  ruth. 
• 

A  cordial  touch,  a  hand  upon  his  hand. 
And  Christopher  looks  up,  to  see  the  eyes 

Of  him  who  is  the  lord  of  all  the  land 
Fast  fixed  upon  his  work,  in  such  a  wise 
As  one  who  in  a  desert  finds  a  prize 
May  look  in  dumb  amaze,  and  feel  it  rise 

In  estimation,  till  his  joy  breaks  forth 

In  sudden  proclamation  of  its  worth. 

So  to  the  ear  of  Christopher  there  came. 
Fresh  as  the  opening  anthem  of  the  spring, 

The  sweet  upheaving  of  the  breath  of  fame. 
Which  seemed  to  sweep  the  universe,  and 

bring 
A  sound  as  from  forgotten  worlds,  to  ring 
A  moment  ere  it  past,  on  some  tense  string 

Of  wakened  memory,  then  go  before 

To  wreck  its  music  on  some  unknown  shore. 

But  ere  it  past,  it  swept  aside  the  veil 

Which  winds  all  human  hearts  as  in  a  shroud. 

And  from  these  twain  broke  forth  the  rare 
"  All  hail ! " 
Of  human  brotherhood,  the  unavowed 
Desire  of  every  soul  of  man,  how  proud 
Soever  cold,  or  heedless  of  the  crowd  ; 

"For,"  said  the  earl,  "your  heart  my  heart 
bespeaketh, 

Telleth  the  good  it  knows,  and  that  it  seeketh ; 

"Showeth    how  light  from  soul    to  soul  is 

caught, 

My  soul  the  torch  to  that  fair  lamp  of  thine. 

Which  flourishing  upon  my  flickering  thought. 

And  finding  of  its  hint  the  countersign. 

We  know  not  what  of  this  is  yours,  what 

mine. 
But  know  some  vital  part  of  both  will  shine 
Together  through  the  years,  and  save  from 

scorn 
Of  life,  perchance,  less  affluent  souls  unborn. 

"  For  we  who  glory  in  our  life  to-day 

Are  haply  children  of  a  world  still  young  ; 
Not  long  our  native  thought  hath  found  a  way 

Of  rhythmic  utterance  in  our  native  tongue ; 

The  life  we  live  is  that  our  Chaucer  sung ; 

To  moodier  music  may  all  harps  be  strung 
Hereafter,  when  the  old  earth's  sinking  fire 
Moves  fainter  hearts  of  men  to  faint  desire ; 
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xy  two  souls  that  thus  can  love  and 

ise, 

.'Is  with  the  stored-up  light  replete 

:r  suns,  flash  back  on  elder  days 

ut  this  *  pillar  of  a  stone/  and  greet 

vho  may  languish  still,  with  hearts 

t  beat 

ift  a  measure  for  an  age  effete, 

to  keener  vision,  stronger  hold 

tose  younglings  of  a  world  too  old. 

It  of  such  words  of  life  as  trees, 

mbler  herbs  of  garden,  hill,  or  heath, 

rst  as  our  dayliest  you  seize 

ns  of  the  unspeakable  beneath  ; 

ly  vew-bough  blown  as  by  the  breath 

rning  from   our   Pentlands,   in    this 

rath,  — 

•hose  long-enduring  soul  will  last 

he  coming  seasons  with  the  past. 

you  taken  of  our  common  speech 
ide  it  rare  again  :  your  keener  light 
ision  hath  sufficed  to  reach 
len  heart,  whose  scriptures  yoii  indite 
i>r  denser  hearing,  feebler  sight, 
ullcd  by  custom ;  may  my  heart  re- 
te 
rt  for  that  it  hath  so  nobly  done  : 

wherein  our  souls  must  live  as  one." 

ntice  Christopher  is  left  alone, 
urith  present  joy  and  joy  to  be, 
•  wait  his  lord  who  now  \a  gone 
ig  the  countess  and  her  train  to  see 
ndcr-work,  he  wondering  if  a  fee 
Meet  than  new-found  immortality 
:o  him  from  fair  eyes  skilled  to  read 
of  high  achievement,  deeper  need  ; 

o  the  hollow  of  his  heart, 
in  silence  of  the  toil  foregone, 
ce  more  prevailing  than  of  art 

enter    in   and    mount    the    vacant 
one, 

tH  the  void  with  tumult  all  its  own 
cf  should  swoon  for  sweetness  of  its 
>an, 

ve  a  g^arment  for  his  proud  despair 
hlly  for  a  villain  hope  to  wear  ; 

from  that  far-off  milky  way 
le  maidens  tending  on  his  queen 
htest  star  should  shoot  on  him  a  ray, 
him  iAS  roan  and  maker  in  her  sheen, — 
uplift  of  art's  high  toil  and  teen, 
K)  sweet   condescendence   could  de- 
ran 

ic  soul,  which  shining  in  its  place 
nd,  reach,  touch  him  once  in  scorn  of 
ace  — 

;  shadow  creeping  black  and  fell, 
!  the  master-builder  at  his  side  ; 
;k  and  lip  with  the  white  hate  of  hell, 
runken  eye  fixed,  feigning  to  deride 
ivk  whose  mastery  his  own  defied, 
her  on  the  youth  whose  wealth  sup- 
ed 


His  want,  who  had  achieved  this  livine  whole. 
While  up  and  down  in  thievish  search  he  stole. 

Dear  God  I  that  shadow  quenched  so  the  light. 
The  'prentice  looked   upon   his  work  dis- 
mayed ; 

On  leaf  and  flower  had  come  a  sickening  blight, 
He  saw  each  fault  accused,  each  beauty  fade» 
He  saw  his  thought,  his  fair  ideal  l)etrayed 
To    common    shame.     **Can    love    so    far 
degrade 

The  well -beloved  I "     He  said  no  more  aloud. 

But  trembling  at  the  pillar's  foot  he  bowed 

One  soul -sick  moment ;  then  within  the  stone 

There  seemed  to  vibrate  sweetly,  tenderly. 
An  answering  voice :  "The  love, — not  thine 
alone, — 
But  that  which  dwelleth  in  all  things  which 

be, 
Suffereth  no  shame,  young  Christopher,  of 

thee. 
Thus  adding  to  the  signs  whereby  men  see 
Forever,  that  no  force  within,  above, 
Below,  can  call  to  life,  but  only  love.' 
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A  swift  keen  stroke,  a  messenger  of  peace. 
To  still   the  beating  heart  and  throbbing 
head ; 
Blind  envy  serves  the  order  of  release 
Ere  yet  a  leaf  of  life's  young  rose  is  shed. 
His  first  work  finished,  and  his  last  word  said. 
Healed  of  all  sickness,  Christopher    falls 
dead. 
Pierced  through  the  back  by  that  yet  deedless 

hand 
That  now  forever  with  his  blood  is  banned. 

Dead  in  the  summer-time,  dead  ere  the  noon. 
Dead  with  the  cup  of  life  full  at  his  lip, 

Dead  as  the  weeping  ladies  moaned  too  soon, 
Dead  ere  the  critic's  scorn  had  time  to  nip 
His  venturous  offshoots,  while   he  felt  the 

grip 
Warm  on  his  hand  of  true  heart -fellowship,— 
Dead  early,  late  to  live  in  tender  ruth, 
A  fair  fame  shadowless,  embalmed  in  youth. 

Base  hand  whose  cunning  but  avails  to  deal 
Forth  death  ;  hard  hand  that  hath  the  skill 
to  break 

But  not  to  build  ;  that  hast  the  art  to  steal 
Yet  never  may  possess  what  it  may  take ; 
Hand  that  can  mar  what  only  God  can  make. 
Deadly,   but  dropping  life-blood   on   your 
wake,  — 

Go,  leave  your  work  half  done,  its  final  term 

And  triumph  can  be  reached  but  by  the  worm. 

Still  as  the  noon-day,  as  the  noon-day  fair, 
Pale  as  the  stone  whereto  his  soul  was  wed. 

The  living  light  at  play  within  his  hair. 
His  eyes  wide  open,  to  its  glories  dead  ; 
With  carvcn  face  uplifted  from  a  bed 
Of  costlier  dye  than  Tyrian,  —  the  red 

Stream  of  his  ebbing  bloo<i,  —  thus  Christopher 

Waited  the  coming  train,  the  joyous  stir 
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Of  life,  the  advent  at  the  open  door 
Of  that  gay  throng  betwixt  whose  lips  the 
sweet 

Warm  breath  of  praise  was  gathering,  to  pour 
Forth  thriftless  in  a  storm  of  cries,  and  beat 
Vainly  each  empty  cave  and  vacant  seat 
Of  sense  which  from  its  haunts  had  made 
retreat, 

Leaving  all  dumb  to  question  as  some  lone 

Shore  to  the  waves'  unanswerable  moan. 

Rain,  rain  on  him  those  quick  tempestuous 
tears. 
Proud  damozel,  kneel,  crown  him  with  a 
kiss  ; 
Death  at  a  stroke  wins  that  which  lifelong 
years 
Had  craved  in  vain ;  he  would  have  died  for 

this. 
O  heart  of  man  I     Is  it  not  well  to  miss 
The  waking  time  that  waits  all  dreams  of 
bliss, 
Nor  —  seen  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  strife  — 
Play  to  the  end  the  losing  game  of  life  ? 

Were  it  not  well  if  April  souls  could  fling 
A  husk  away  for  growth  too  obdurate. 

For  joy  too  dull,  and  in  eternal  spring 
Unfold  new  life  forever  state  on  state. 
Mounting  in  swift  ascent  to  morning's  gate. 
Unknowing  of  that  curse  of  time :   "  Too 
late  "  ? 

If  any  grace  like  this  be  held  in  fee. 

Such  grace  is  owned,  young  Christopher,  of 
thee  ! 

No  eye  had  seen  the  builder  come  or  go ; 
His  secret  lay  betwixt  him  and  the  sun. 

Where  never  seed  of  life  for  him  would  grow 
For  shadow  of  it ;  all  his  work  begun 
Rotted  and  fell  to  dust  again  undone. 
Whilst  among  men  he  crept  as  he  were 
none; 

Most  strange  and  most  aloof  from  those  most 
near. 

But  hated  with  the  adder-hate  of  fear. 

So  came  Earl   William's  work  of  praise  to 
cease; 
Its  cost  had  been  too  great  in  blood  and 
tears ; 
And  though  the  seasons  brought  their  fair  in- 
crease. 
Though  married  love  struck  deeper  root 

with  years. 
And  stronger  for  that  doom  of  love  which 

seres 
His  blossoms  ere  his  seeded  fruit  appears,  — 
He  drew  his  life  within  in  later  days 
As  outworn  singers  chants  their  virelays. 

That  house  of  God  which  was  to  music  built 
Of  hearts  in  full  accord,  — so,  dedicate 

To  love,  —  was  shaken  by  that  deed  of  guilt, 
Torn  by  the  blast  of  that  discordant  hate  ; 
But  music  still  prevailed,  when  in  the  late 
Evening  of  life,  the  founder  and  his  mate 

Were  here  inearthed,  and  Oliver,  their  son, 

Finished  for  love  what  love  had  left  undone. 

Emily  Pfeiffer. 


From  The  SatordftT  Review. 
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There  is  no  domestic  or  social  habit 
—  or  vice,  as  some  regard  it  —  that  incurs 
more  odium,  considermg  what  the  offend- 
er's intentions  generally  are,  than  what 
is  variously  called  interference  or  med- 
dling.    Men  differ  naturally  and  blame- 
lesshr  in  the  way  in  which  their  minds 
receive  the  business  and  the  scenes  which 
pass  around  them.     It  is  natural  to  some 
tempers  to  view  things  external  to  them- 
selves as  mere  pictures  —  moving  pano- 
ramas, in  which  their  concern  is  only  as 
lookers-on;  and  it  is  equally  natural  to 
others  to  feel  a  certain  connection  and 
relationship  with  everything  with  which 
their  senses  come  in  contact.    The  fact 
that  they  see  and  hear  a  thing  involves  a 
certain  share  in  the  action.    The  man 
asks  himself,  Have  I  anything  to  do  here  ? 
and  if  things  strike  him  as  going  wrong, 
or  in  what  he  thinks  not  the  best  way, 
again  he  inquires  of  himself,  Can  I  set  it 
right  .^    Now  this  impulse  is  what  brings 
about  the  temptation  to  interfere  and  med- 
dle.    It  belongs  to  the  busy  and  sanguine 
as  opposed  to  the  placid,  resigned,  fatal- 
ist temperament,  that  thinks  only;  that 
can  observe,  and  let  alone;  that  either 
takes  little  notice  of  things  outside  its 
immediate  duties  or  interests,  or,  noticing 
them,  recognizes  no  work  or  duty  as  con- 
sequent on  its  observation.    These  tem- 
pers have  each  their  merits  and  defects. 
The  defects  of  the  interfering  temper  are 
palpable  enough.    They  are  among  the 
irritants  of  society.    The  most  generous, 
merely  gratuitous,  interference  gets  little 
thanks.    Nobody  can  interfere  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  he  has  no  personal  interest, 
and  therefore  no  obvious  right  to  inter- 
pose —  nobody  can  thrust  nimself  for- 
ward in  a  matter  of  nicety  where  he  has 
no  direct  business  —  without  incurring 
more  blame  and  ill-will  than  praise  or 
thanks.     If  benevolence  in  the  busy  form 
does  not  bring  its  own  reward  it  orings 
no  other.    There  is  always  somebody  to 
take  offence  who  would  rather  run  the 
chances  incurred  by  his  own  unrestrained 
action  than  be  benefited  by  a  meddling 
go-between.    Few   persons   are    dispas- 
sionate enough  to  respect  the  impulse  in 
another  which  sets  him  tampering  with 
their  liberty  of  action,  advising  or  med- 
dling irrespectively  of  their  inclination, 
habits,  and  wilL    The  rights  of  men  are 
more  dear  to  them  than  any  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  disre^rding  or  trampling  upon 
them.    Yet  the  inter^ring  temper,  wnen 
allowed  its  free  exercise,  thinks  little  of 
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this.  However  much  it  desires  the  good- 
will of  others,  there  is  a  self-reliance  fos- 
tered by  indulgence  which  turns  the 
attention  entirely  awav  from  misgiving 
and  self-questioning.  It  proves  its  popu- 
larity to  its  own  satisfaction  by  a  tacit 
syllogism.  Men  love  their  benefactors; 
1  am  a  benefactor;  therefore  men  love 
me.  A  thoroughly  genial  busybody  will 
go  on  through  nfe  irritating  all  the  human 
nature  it  comes  across,  practically  uncon- 
scious of  giving  offence,  and  never  taking 
a  lesson  from  failure. 

In  treating  this. subject  the  pen  insen- 
sibly slips  through  the  various  declen- 
sions from  the  original  amiable  impulse 
—  from   interference  to  meddling,  from 
meddling  to  the  busybody.     Yet  it  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  interference  is  often  a 
duty.     It  depends  on   the  intellect  and 
the  moral  nature  of  the  active  tempera- 
ment whether  we  call  its  action  legitimate 
mterfcrence    or    impertinent     meddling. 
Both  start  from  the  same  native  bias ;  but 
this    is    dignified    into    high    utility,  or 
dwarfed  into  the  troublesome  and   con- 
temptible, by  the  purity  or  pettiness  of 
intention,  and  the  degree  of    judgment 
and  self  restraint  exercised.     It  is  where 
interference  becomes  a  blind  habit  that  it 
descends   in    the    scale.     Society  offers 
abundant  warnings  in  this  matter  to  those 
who  are  open  to  receive  them.    People 
most  be  of  a  tough,  insensible  nature  in- 
deed to  persevere  in  this  form  of  intru- 
sion a^inst  the  coldness  and  the  snubs 
of  their  equals  ;  but  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  all  equals  still  leaves  room  for  its  un- 
bealtby  growth.     It  is  this  that  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  perils  of  benevolence, 
technically  so  called,  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  tQ  good  works.     Men  cannot 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  business  of 
benefiting  their  neighbors  without  some 
risk  to  themselves.     Undue  interference 
is  one  of  these  risks.     Kind-hearted  and 
benevolent    women    have     often     been 
charged  with  meddling   and    exceeding 
their  rights,  and  have  had  gradually  to 
retreat  from  the  attitude  of  dictators  in 
the  matter  of  dress  and  household  eco- 
aomics  before  the  growing  independence 
of  the  classes  once  callea  "  lower,"  who 
tject  the  patronage  of  their  good-will  at 
the  price  they  set  upon  it  of  submission 
to tbeir  authority;  the  fact  that  the  well- 
BKaning   ladies    believe    themselves    to 
hum  better  not  constituting  this  legiti- 
oate  authority.     This,  however,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  more  excusable  form  of  the 
iiiliag,  one  often  unduly  charged,  indeed, 
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on  persons  engaged  in  an  arduous,  self- 
denying,  and  thankless  work.  The  mis- 
leading consciousness  of  good  intention 
is  the  bane  of  the  busy  temper  in  more 
important  cases  than  the  indiscretions  of 
district  visitors.  Men  who  follow  its  lead 
are  not  commonly  held  in  check  by  severe 
self-study;  intent  on  benefiting  their 
neighbors  by  enforcing  their  own  opinions 
andpractices  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to 
take  their  own  motives  for  granted. 
There  may  be  unconscious  injustices  and 
infusions  of  personal  feeling  that  are 
never  guessed  by  the  mind  absorbed  in 
setting  other  people  to  rights,  and  alive 
only  to  the  weight  of  its  own  counsels 
ancl  the  importance  of  things  being  car- 
ried out  according  to  its  notions  of  fit- 
ness. This  is  the  state  of  mind  that 
makes  a  man  meddle  in  what  does  not 
concern  him.  It  has  grown  upon  him  by. 
indulgence,  till  he  regards  the  living  worlS 
around  him  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  own  sense,  discernment,  conscience, 
and  activity.  In  everything  outside  him- 
self that  admits  of  interference  he  sees  a 
call  to  interfere.  A  sense  of  power,  of  a 
wider  range  of  observation,  of  a  deeper 
insight  and  finer  tact,  grows  upon  him, 
and  with  this  a  contempt  for  the  capacity 
of  others,  till  there  is  nothing  that  is 
right,  nothing  but  admits  of  improvement 
and  remodelling  from  his  hand ;  till  there 
is  no  sanctuary  of  private  opinion  or 
practice  that  must  not  be  invaded ;  no 
pleasure  or  taste  that  must  not  be  touched 
up,  heightened,  and  have  a  character 
given  to  it,  by  some  infusion  of  his  per- 
sonality. 

Of  course  all  interference  implies  the 
assumption  of  authority  in  some  form  or 
other.  This  of  itself  tells  nothing  against 
it.  All  depends  upon  the  truth  ana  fair- 
ness of  the  assumption.  Relationship, 
friendship,  a  sense  of  justice,  age,  expe- 
rience, knowledge  —  all  constitute  a  right 
to  interfere,  given  the  fit  occasion ;  all 
confer  authority.  Urgency  gives  a  right 
to  intermeddle  apart  from  all  these ;  only 
the  urgency  must  be  real,  the  occasion 
important  enough,  and  the  impulse  stirred 
by  the  occasion,  not  by  a  bustling  habit 
The  great  question  with  men  is  this  of 
authority.  The  first  inquiry  is  not  as  to 
the  value  of  the  action  or  suggestion,  but 
as  to  the  right  to  enforce  it.  An  ac- 
knowledged authority  may  interfere  in  a 
very  harsh  manner,  and  yet  excite  less 
irritation  than  words  that  can  only  as- 
sert themselves  pragmatically  as  the 
sentence  of  a  superior  judgment.     And 
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authority  itself  may  dictate  on  supreme 
questions,  though  it  is  rebelled  against 
in  trifles  which  seem  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  indvidual.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  observes  upon  this  in  reporting 
events  at  Madrid,  where,  after  a  series  of 
assassinations,  an  edict  had  been  issued 
commanding  that  hats  should  be  cocked, 
cloaks  shortened,  and  capes  laid  aside. 
An  insurrection  was  the  consequence  of 
this  interference  with  costume.  "  A 
nation  that  has  borne  the  Inquisition  can- 
not support  a  cocked  hat ! " 

On  this  subject  Barrow  delivered  him- 
self with  characteristic  point.  Meddling 
was  a  topic  of  his  day.  He  enlarges  on  it, 
not  only  as  it  concerned  public  matters, 
but  as  It  touched  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual, on  which  he  expresses  himself 
with  a  sensitiveness  which  suggests  an 
aggrieved  personal  experience.  "  Every 
man  hath,"  he  savs,  "a  particular  gust 
for  diet,  for  garb,  for  divertisements  and 
disports  arising  from  particular  complex- 
ion and  other  unaccountable  causes ;  and 
fit  it  is  that  he  should  satisfy  it;  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  doth  seemeth  good 
and  relisheth  to  himself."  There  was 
probably  less  interference  then  with  the 
ways  and  mannas  of  private  life  than 
society  exercises  now,  either  as  a  whole 
or  through  its  more  busy  members.  It 
was  a  more  impertinent  proceeding  to 
come  between  a  man  and  his  honor.  Cer- 
tainly, humorists  are  a  diminishing  class. 
These  "  gusts  "  of  which  the  preacher 
speaks  are  nipped  in  their  development 
through  some  form  of  interference  or 
other.  As  for  the  question  generally,  he 
allows  that  there  are  legitimate  occasions 
for  meddling  with  our  neighbor's  liberty. 
We  may  interfere  in  his  blind  career  of 
ruin  or  grievous  mischief.  "  If  he  hath 
not  his  wits  about  him  we  may  supply  him 
with  ours  in  such  exigencies  "  —  a  way  of 
putting  the  case,  we  ma^j  observe,  that 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
man  who  throws  himself  into  the  breach  ; 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  this  temperament  to 
be  always  seeing  exigencies,  and  feeling 
an  imperious  call  to  **  thrust  eyes,  tongue, 
and  hand  into  his  neighbor's  business, 
prying  into  that  which  is  done,  dictating 
this  or  that  course,  usurping  a  jurisdic- 
tion." The  moralist  raises  quite  a  hurly- 
burly  of  words  round  the  busybody  —  the 
meddler  in  other  men's  matters,  the  raiser 
of  combustions;  his  turbulency,  irregu- 
larity, disorder,  pragmatical  curiosity,  and 
exorbitancy;  contrasting^,  in  a  fine  simile, 
these  disturbing  qualities  with  the  majes- 
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tic  calm  of  the  quiet  temper.  This  quiet 
is  not  *'  a  total  forbearance  from  action, 
not  a  fastidious,  drowsy  listlessness,  not 
a  senseless  indifference  concerning  the 
matters  of  others,  but  such  a  motion  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  keep,  which  so 
move  as  they  seem  ever  to  stand  still,  and 
never  disturb  one  another."  After  all, 
the  question  must  be  left  to  individual 
conscience  and  judgment,  in  each  case 
which  seems  to  bring  with  it  a  call  to  in- 
terpose between  a  man  and  his  own 
modes  of  conducting  his  affairs.  The 
busy  temper  cannot  and  need  not  wholly 
suppress  itself,  but  these  hints  at  exorbi- 
tancy in  the  mode  may  ser\'e  as  a  whole- 
some check. 

A  great  deal  of  the  outcry  against  med- 
dling comes  from  persons  who  most  need 
some  interference  with  the  swing  of  their 
course  of  action.  How  violently  indig- 
nant, for  instance,  are  young  people  when 
engaged  in  a  course  ot  excitement  or  dis- 
sipation, or  any  career  of  passion  or  self- 
will,  at  a  word  or  hint  of  interference; 
how  jealous  of  the  mere  suspicion  of  it ; 
how  insolent  in  thought,  and  often  in 
word  and  act,  against  the  offender!  In 
all  headlong  doings  of  any  kind  and  at 
any  age  there  is  the  same  resentment  at 
any  sense  of  external  check,  and  this 
probably  in  every  case  because  there  is 
an  enemy  in  the  garrison  which  responds 
to  the  attack  from  without.  There  are 
two  classes  of  mind  that  are  patient  of 
interference  —  those  of  the  equable,  yield- 
ing order,  who  have  no  passion  for  their 
own  way,  who  can  look  at  both  sides  of  a 
question,  who  are  not  carried  away,  who 
can  deliberate  if  liberty  of  action  remains 
to  them,  who  can  submit  to  external  pres- 
sure as  a  thing  to  be,  when  powerless  to 
resist  it ;  and  those  who  are  so  strong  in 
their  own  judgment  and  intention,  so  con- 
fident in  their  ability  to  carry  their  con- 
clusions out,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
In  fact,  some  opposition  is  welcome  to 
such  minds,  as  making  them  feel  their 
strength  and  imparting  a  sense  of  power. 
They  can  accept  even  unjustifiable  inter- 
vention from  other  people,  as  feeling  that 
no  external  influence  can  have  weight  or 
force  beyond  what  they  choose  to  give  it. 
All  angry  feeling  against  interference  is 
the  result  of  weakness  of  some  sort,  — 
weakness  of  position  and  of  circumstances 
(a  case  which  excites  sympathy),  render- 
ing the  victims  of  meddling  no  longer 
masters  of  their  own  affairs ;  or  weakness 
of  moral  ground,  the  weakness  of  a  mind 
not  in  harmony  with  itself. 
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4fln  ariica  roqocstcd  to  do  so.  Drafts,  chocks  and  moneyH>rdeni  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  ot 
LfrrnxftCa 

SflVlt  Maabari  of  Ths  Liviico  Aoa,  x8  oaota. 
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THE  DIVINE  LIFE. 

"  Who  lived  amongst  men.**  (In  the  original  draft  of 
the  Nicene  Creed —  from  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  Palestine.) 

Where  shall  we  find  the  Lord  ? 

Where  seek  his  face  adored  ? 

Is  it  apart  from  men, 

In  deep  sequestered  den. 

By  Jordan's  desert  flood, 

Or  mountain  solitude, 

Or  lonely  mystic  shrine, 

That  Heaven  reveals  the  Life  Divine  ? 

Where  shall  we  trace  the  Lord  ? 
'Twas  at  the  festal  board, 
Amidst  the  innocent  mirth 
And  hallowed  joys  of  earth. 
Close  neighbor,  side  by  side, 
With  bridegroom  and  with  bride, 
Whilst  flowed  the  cheering  wine. 
That  first  appeared  the  Lite  Divine. 

What  was  the  blest  abode, 

Where  dwelt  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Beside  the  busy  shore. 

Where  thousands  pressed  the  door, 

Where  town  with  hamlet  vied. 

Where  eager  traffic  plied  — 

There  with  his  calm  design 

Was  wrought  and  taught  the  Life  Divine. 

"What  were  the  souls  he  sought  ? 

What  moved  his  inmost  thought  ? 

The  friendless  and  the  poor. 

The  woes  none  else  could  cure, 

The  grateful  sinner's  cry. 

The  heathen's  heavenward  sigh  — 

Each  in  their  lot  and  line 

Drew  forth  the  Love  and  Life  Divine. 

Where  did  he  rest  the  while 

His  most  benignant  smile  ? 

The  little  children's  charms, 

That  nestled  in  his  arms, 

The  flowers  that  round  him  grew, 

The  birds  that  o'er  him  flew, 

Were  nature's  sacred  sign, 

To  breathe  the  spell  of  Life  Divine. 

Where  shall  the  Lord  repose, 
W^hen  pressed  by  fears  and  foes  ? 
Amidst  the  friends  he  loves, 
In  Bethany's  dear  groves, 
Or  at  the  parting  feast. 
Where  yearning  host  and  guest 
In  converse  sweet  recline, 
Is  closed  in  peace  the  Life  Divine. 

O  thou  who  once  didst  come 
In  holy,  happy  home. 
Teaching  and  doing  good. 
To  bless  our  daily  food  ; 
Compassionating  mind. 
That  grasped  all  human  kind. 
Even  now  amongst  us  shine. 
True  glory  of  the  Life  Divine. 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  A.  P.  S. 


THE  PERFECT  DEATH. 
Due*  moru 

Where  shall  we  learn  to  die  ? 

Go,  eaze  with  steadfast  eye 

On  oark  Gethsemane, 

Or  darker  Calvary,    • 

Where,  thro'  each  lingering  hoar,       • 

The  Lord  of  grace  and  power. 

Most  lowly  and  most  high. 

Has  taught  the  Christian  how  to  die. 

When  in  the  olive  shade. 
His  long  last  prayer  he  prayed ; 
When  on  the  cross  to  heaven 
His  parting  spirit  was  given. 
He  showed  that  to  fulfil 
The  Father's  gracious  will. 
Not  asking  how  or  why, 
Alone  prepares  the  soul  to  die. 

No  word  of  angry  strife. 

No  anxious  cry  for  life ; 

By  scoff  and  torture  torn 

He  speaks  not  scorn  for  scorn ; 

Calmly  forgiving  those 

Who  deem  themselves  his  foes, 

In  silent  majesty 

He  points  the  way  at  peace  to  die. 

Delighting  to  the  last 

In  memones  of  the  past ; 

Glad  at  the  parting  meal 

In  lowly  tasks  to  kneel ; 

Still  yearning  to  the  end 

For  mother  and  for  friend ; 

His  great  humility 

Loves  in  such  acts  of  love  to  die^ 

Beyond  his  depth  of  woes 
A  wider  thought  arose. 
Along  his  path  of  gloom 
Thought  for  his  country's  doom. 
Athwart  all  pain  and  ^rief. 
Thought  for  the  contrite  thief  — 
The  far-stretched  sympathy 
Lives  on  when  all  beside  shall  die. 

Bereft  but  not  alone, 

The  world  is  still  his  own ; 

The  realm  of  deathless  truth 

Still  breathes  immortal  youth  ; 

Sure,  though  in  shudd'rmg  dread. 

That  all  is  finished. 

With  purpose  fixed  and  high 

The  Friend  of  all  mankind  must  die. 

Oh,  by  those  weary  hours 
Of  slowly  ebbing  powers. 
By  those  deep  lessons  heard 
In  each  expiring  word. 
By  that  unfailing  love 
Lifting  the  soul  above. 
When  our  last  end  is  nigh. 
So  teach  us.  Lord,  with  thee  to  die  ! 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  A.  P.  S. 
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II. 


THE  AGE  OF  GRAVEN  IMAGES. 

Critics  of  Greek  sculpture  have  often 
spoken  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  always  work 
in  colorless  stone,  against  an  almost  col- 
orless background.     Its  real  background, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  was  a  world  of 
exquisite    craftsmanship,    touching    the 
minutest  details  of  daily  life  with  splen- 
dor and  skill,  in   close  correspondence 
vith  a  peculiarly  animated  development 
of  human  existence  —  the  energetic  move- 
meat  and  stir  of  typically  noble  human 
forms,    quite     worthily     clothed  —  amid 
scenery  as  poetic  as  Titian's.     If  shapes 
of  colorless  stone  did  come  into  that,  it 
iris  as  the  undraped  human  form  comes 
into  some  of  Titian's  pictures,  only  to 
cool  and    solemnize    its   splendor;    the 
work  of  the  Greek  sculptor  being  seldom 
:o  quite  colorless  stone,  nor   always  or 
diiefiy   in    fastidiously  selected    marble 
ereo.  but  often  in  richly  toned  metal,  (this 
or  that  sculptor  preferring  some  special 
variety  of  the  bronze  he  worked  in,  such 
as  the  hepatizdn  or  liver-colored  bronze, 
or  the  bright  golden  alloy  of  Corinth,)  and 
in  its  consummate  products  chryselephan- 
Unc,  —  work  in  gold  and  ivory,  on  a  core 
of  cedar.      Pheidias,   in    the    Olympian 
Zeus,  in  the   Athene  of  the  Parthenon, 
ful&ls  what  that  primitive,  heroic  gold- 
smiths' age,  dimly  discerned  in  Homer, 
already  delighted  in ;  and  the  celebrated 
vork  of  which  I  have  first  to  speak  now, 
aad  with  which  Greek  sculpture  emerges 
from  that  half-mythical  age  and  becomes 
ui  a  certain  sense  historical,  is  a  link  in 
that  goldsmiths'  or  chryselephantine  tra- 
dition, carrying  us  forwards  to  the  work 
of  Pheidias,  backwards  to  the  elaborate 
Asiatic  furniture  of  the  chamber  of  Paris. 
When     Pausanias     visited     Olympia, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  he  beheld,  among  other  pre- 
cioas   objects    in  the  temple  of    Herd, 
a  splendidly-wrought    treasure-chest    of 
cedar-wood,  in    which,    according    to    a 
legend,   quick    as    usual  with   the    true 
hamao  cok>ring,  the  mother  of  Cypselus 
bad  hidden  him,  when  a  child,  from  the 
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enmity  of  her  family,  the  Bacchiadx,  then 
the  nobility  of  Corinth.  The  child,  named 
Cypselus  after  this  incident,  {cypsele  be- 
ing a  Corinthian  word  for  chest),  became 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  grateful  de- 
scendants, as  it  was  said,  offered  the  beau- 
tiful old  chest  to  the  temple  of  Hdre,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  preservation.  That 
would  have  been  not  long  after  the  year 
625  B.C.  So  much  for  the  story  which 
Pausanias  heard  —  but  inherent  proba- 
bility, and  some  points  of  detail  in  his 
description,  tend  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
chest  at  a  date  at  least  somewhat  later ; 
and  as  Herodotus,  telling  the  story  of  the 
concealment  of  Cypselus,  does  not  men- 
tion the  dedication  of  the  chest  at  Olym- 
pia at  all,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  only 
one  of  many  later  imitations  of  antique 
art.  But,  whatever  its  date,  Pausanias 
certainly  saw  the  thing,  and  has  left  a  long 
description  of  it,  and  we  may  trust  his 
judgment  at  least  as  to  its  archaic  style. 
We  have  here,  then,  something  plainly 
visible  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
something  quite  different  from  those  per- 
haps wholly  mythical  objects  described  in 
Homer,  —  an  object  which  seemed  to  so 
experienced  an  observer  as  Pausanias  an 
actual  work  of  earliest  Greek  art.  Rela- 
tively to  later  Greek  art,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  him,  what  the  ancient  bronze 
doors  with  their  Scripture  histories,  which 
we  may  still  see  in  the  south  transept  of 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  are  to  later  Italian 
art 

Pausanias  tells  us  nothing  as  to  its 
size,  nor  directly  as  to  its  shape.  It  may, 
for  anything  he  says,  have  been  oval,  but 
was  probably  rectangular,  with  a  broad 
front  and  two  narrow  sides,  standing,  as 
the  maker  of  it  had  designed,  against  the 
wall ;  for,  in  enumerating  the  various  sub- 
jects wrought  upon  it,  in  five  rows  one 
above  another,  he  seems  to  proceed,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand 
side,  along  the  front  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  back  again,  through  the  second  row 
from  left  to  right,  and,  alternating  thus, 
upwards  to  the  last  subject,  at  the  top,  on 
the  left-hand  side. 

The  subjects  represented,  most  of 
which  had  their  legends  attached  in  diffi- 
cult archaic  writing,  were  taken  freely. 
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though  probably  with  a  leading  idea,  out 
of  various  poetic  cycles,  as  treated  in  the 
works  of  those  so-called  cyclic  poets,  who 
continued  the  Homeric  tradition.  Pau- 
sanias  speaks,  as  Homer  does  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  AchiUes,  of  a 
kind  and  amount  of  expression  in  feature 
and  gesture  certainly  beyond  the  compass 
of  any  early  art,  and  we  may  believe  we 
have  in  these  touches  only  what  the  vis- 
itor heard  from  enthusiastic  exegeta^  the 
interpreters  or  sacristans;  though  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
for  instance,  must  recognize  the  pathos 
and  energy  of  which,  when  really  prompt- 
ed by  genius,  even  the  earliest  hand  is 
capable.  Some  ingenious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  restore  the  grouping  of  the 
scenes,  with  a  certain  formal  expansion  or 
balancing  of  subjects,  their  figures  and 
dimensions,  in  true  Assyrian  manner,  on 
the  front  and  sides.  We  notice  some  fine 
emblematic  figures,  the  germs  of  great 
artistic  motives  in  after  times,  already 
playing  their  parts  there, — Deaths  and 
Sleep,  and  Night,  "  There  was  a  woman 
supporting  on  her  right  arm  a  white  child 
sleeping ;  and  on  the  other  arm  she  held 
a  dark  child,  as  if  asleep ;  and  they  lay 
with  their  feet  crossed.  And  the  inscrip- 
tion shows,  what  might  be  understood 
without  it,  that  they  are  Death  and  Sleep, 
and  Night,  the  nurse  of  both  of  them." 

But  what  is  most  noticeable  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  this  work,  like  the 
chamber  of  Paris,  like  the  Zeus  of  Phei- 
dias,  is  chryselephantine,  its  main  fabric 
cedar,  and  the  figures  upon  it  partly  of 
ivory,  partly  of  gold,*  but  (and  this  is  the 
most  peculiar  characteristic  of  its  style) 
partly  wrought  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
chest  itself.  And  as  we  read  the  descrip- 
tion, we  can  hardly  help  distributing  in 
fancy  gold  and  ivory,  respectively,  to  their 
appropriate  functions  in  the  representa- 
tion. The  cup  of  Dionysus,  and  the 
wings  of  certain  horses  there,  Pausanias 
himself  tells  us  were  golden.  Were  not 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  neck- 
lace of  Eriphyle,  the  bridles,  the  armor, 
the  unsheathed  sword  in    the    hand  of 

*  Xpvaovv,  i>  the  word  Pausanias  uses,  of  the  cup 
in  the  hand  of  Dionysus— the  wood  was  plaUd  with 
gold. 


Amphiaraus,  also  of  gold  ?  Were  not  the 
other  children,  like  the  white  image  of 
Sleep,  especially  the  naked  child  Alc- 
mseon,  of  ivory?  with  Alcestis  and  Helen, 
and  that  one  of  the  Dioscuri  whose  beard 
was  still  ungrown  ?  Were  not  ivory  and 
gold,  again,  combined  in  the  throne  of 
Hercules,  and  in  the  three  goddesses  con- 
ducted before  Paris  ? 

The  "chest  of  Cypselus"  fitly  intro- 
duces the  first  historical  period  of  Greek 
art,  a  period  coming  down  to  about  the 
year  560  B.C.,  and  the  government  of  Pis- 
istratus  at  Athens;  a  period  of  t}rrants 
like  Cypselus,  and  Pisistratus  himself, 
men  of  strong,  sometimes  unscrupulous 
individuality,  but  often  also  acute  and 
cultivated  patrons  of  the  arts.  It  begins 
with  a  series  of  inventions,  one  here  and 
another  there,  —  inventions  still  for  the 
most  part  technical,  but  which  are  at- 
tached to  single  names ;  for,  with  the 
growth  of  art,  the  influence  of  individuals, 
gifted  for  the  opening  of  new  ways,  more 
and  more  defines  itself ;  and  the  school, 
open  to  all  comers,  from  which  in  turn 
the  disciples  may  pass  to  all  parts  of 
Greece,  takes  the  place  of  the  family,  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  art  descends  as 
a  tradition  from  father  to  son,  or  of  the 
mere  trade-guild.  Of  these  early  indus- 
tries we  know  little  but  the  stray  notices 
of  Pausanias,  often  ambiguous,  always  of 
doubtful  credibility.  What  we  do  see, 
through  these  imperfect  notices,  is  a  real 
period  of  animated  artistic  activity,  richly 
rewarded.  Byzes  of  Naxos,  for  instance, 
is  recorded  as  having  first  adopted  the 
plan  of  sawing  marble  into  thin  plates  for 
use  on  the  roofs  of  temples  instead  of 
tiles ;  and  that  his  name  has  come  down 
to  us  at  all,  testifies  to  the  impression  this 
fair  white  surface  made  on  its  first  spec- 
tators. Various  islands  of  the  i^gean 
become  each  the  source  of  some  new  ar- 
tistic device.  It  is  a  period  still  under 
the  reign  of  Hephaestus,  delighting,  above 
all,  in  magnificent  metal-work.  '^'^The 
Samians,^^  says  Herodotus, "  out  of  a  tenth 
part  of  their  profits  —  a  sum  of  six  tal" 
ents  —  caused  a  mixing'Z'essel  of  bronze  to 
be  made,  after  the  Argolic  fashion; 
around  it  are  projections  of  griffins^ 
heads;  and  they  dedicated  it  in  the  tern* 
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pli  ofHiri^  placing  beneath  it  three  colos- 
sal figures  of  bronze,  se%*en    cubits  in 
height,  leaning  upon  their  knees, ^^    That 
was  in  the  thirty-seventh  Olympiad,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
age.     For  the  popular  imagination,  a  kind 
of  glamor,  some  mysterious  connection  of 
the     thing   with    human    fortunes,    still 
attaches  to  the  curious  product  of  artis- 
tic hands,  to  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  for 
instance,  with  its  early  specimen  of  en- 
graved  smaragdus,  as    to    the   mythical 
necklace  of  Harmonia.    Pheidon  of  Ar- 
gos  first  makes  coined   money,  and   the 
obelisci — the  old  nail-shaped  iron  money, 
now  disused  —  are  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Herd ;  for,  even  thus  early,  the  temples 
are  in  the  way  of   becoming    museums. 
Names   like   those   of   Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammus,  who  were  said  to  have  taken 
the  art  of  baking  clay  vases  from  Samos 
to  Etniria,  have  still  a  legendary  air,  yet 
may  be  real  surnames ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Smilis,  whose   name   is  derived  from  a 
graver's  tool,  and  who  made  the  ancient 
image   of   Hdrfi   at  Samos.      Corinth  — 
wuiter  statuarice  —  becomes  a  great  nurs- 
ery of  art  at  an  early  time.     Sometime 
before  the  twenty-ninth  Olympiad,  Buta- 
dcs  of  Sicyon,  the  potter,  settled  there. 
The  record  of  early  inventions  in  Greece 
is  sometimes  fondly  colored  with  human 
sentiment  or  incident.     It  is  on  the  but- 
terfly wing  of    such   an   incident  —  the 
lovesick  daughter  of  the  artist,  who  out- 
lines on  the  wall  the  profile  of  her  lover 
as  he  sleeps  in  the  lamplight,  to  keep  by 
ber  in  absence  —  that  the  name  of  Buta- 
des  the  potter  has  come  down   to   us. 
The  father  fills  up  the  outline,  long  pre- 
lenred^it  was  believed,  in  the  Nymphseum 
at  Corinth,  and  hence  the  art  of  model- 
ling from  the  life  in  clay.      He  learns, 
hn^ier,  a  way  of  coloring  his  clay  red, 
aad  fixes  his  masks  along  the  temple 


The  temple  of  Athene  Chalcia^cus  — 
Aikeme  of  the  brazen  house  —  at  Sparta, 
the  work  of  Gitiades,  celebrated  about 
this  time  as  architect,  statuary,  and  poet ; 
viio made,  besides  the  image  in  her  shrine, 
and  besides  other  Dorian  songs,  a  hymn 
to  the  goddess — was  so  called  from  its 
cnist  or  liniDg  6t  bronze  plates  setting 
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forth,  in  richly  embossed  imagery,  various 
subjects  of  ancient  legend.    What  Pau- 
sanias,  who  saw  it,  describes,  is  like  an 
elaborate  development  of  that  method  of 
covering  the  interiors  of  stone  bulidings 
with  metal  plates,  of  which  the  "  treasury  *' 
at  Mycenae  is  the  earliest  historical,  and 
the  house  of  Alcinous  the  heroic,  type. 
In  the  pages  of  Pausanias,  that  glitter,  "  as 
of  the  moon  or  the  sun,"  which  Ulysses 
stood  still  to  wonder  at,  may  still  be  felt. 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  this   "brazen 
house,"  he   tells  us,  stood  an  image  of 
Zeus,  also  of  bronze,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  images  of  bronze.    This  had  not  been 
cast,  nor  wrought  out  of  a  single  mass  of 
metal ;  but,  the  various  parts  having  been 
finished  separately  (probably  beaten   to 
shape  with  the  hammer  over  a  wooden 
mould)  had  been  fitted  together  with  nails 
or  rivets.    That  was  the  earliest  method 
of  uniting  the  various  parts  of  a  work  in 
metal  —  image,  or  vessel,  or  breastplate 
—  a  method  allowing    of    much    dainty 
handling  of  the  cunning  pins  and  rivets, 
and  which  has  its  place  still,  in  perfectly 
accomplished  metal-work,  as  in  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Bartolomeo  Coleoni,  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
John  and   St.  Paul  at  Venice.      In  the 
British   Museum  there  is   a  very  early 
specimen  of  it,  —  a  large,  egg-shaped  ves- 
sel, fitted  together  of  several  pieces,  the 
projecting  pins  or  rivets  forming  a  sort 
of  diadem  round  the  middle,  being  still 
sharp  in    form  and  heavily  gilt.     That 
method  gave  place  in  time  to  a  defter 
means  of  joining  the  parts  together,  with 
more    perfect    unity  and   smoothness  of 
surface,  the  art  of  soldering ;  and  the  in- 
vention of  this  art  —  of  soldering;  iron, 
in  the  first  instance  —  is  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  a  name  which, 
in  connection  with  this  and  other  devices 
for  facilitating  the  mechanical  processes  of 
art,  —  for  perfecting  artistic   eflFect  with 
economy  of  labor,  —  became  proverbial, 
the  "  art  of  Glaucus  "  being  attributed  to 
those  who  work  well  with  rapidity  and 
ease. 

Far  more  fruitful  still  was  the  inven* 
tion  of  casting,  of  casting  hollow  figures 
especially,  attributed  to  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus,  architects  of  the  great  tern. 
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i.  able, 


pie  al  Samos.  Such  hollow  figui 
in  consequence  of  Iheir  lightness,  to  rest, 
almost  like  an  inflated  bladder,  on  a  sin- 
gle point  —  the  entire  bulk  of  a  heroic 
rider,  for  instance,  on  the  point  of  his 
horse's  tail  —  admit  of  a  mucn  freer  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole  weight  or  mass 
required,  than  is  possible  in  any  other 
mode  of  statuary;  and  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  casting  is  really  the  discovery 
of  liberty  in  composition." 

And  at  last,  alwut  the  year  57C  B.C., 
we  come  to  the  first  true  school  of  sculp- 
tors, the  first  clear  example,  as  we  seem 
to  discern,  of  a  communicable  style, 
reflecting  and  interpreting  some  real  indi- 
viduahty,  (the  double  personality,  in  this 
case,  of  two  brothers),  in  the  masters  who 
evolved  it,  conveyed  to  disciples  who 
came  to  acquire  it  from  distant  places, 
and  taking  root  through  them  at  various 
centres,  where  the  names  of  the  masters 
became  attached,  of  course,  to  many  fair 
works  really  by  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Diptenus  and  Scyllis,  these  first  true 
masters,  were  born  in  Crete  ;  but  their 
work  is  connected  mainly  with  Sicyon,  at 
that  lime  the  chief  seat  of  Creek  art. 
"/n  consequtnce  of  seme  injury  done 
ihem,  "  it  is  said,  "  while  employed  there,  \ 
upon  certain  sacred  imoj^es.  they  departed 
lo  another  place,  leaving  their  "work  un- 
finished; and  not  long  afterwards  a  griev- 
'IS  famine  fell  upon  Sicyon.     Thereupon, 

'      "■■ --  -".  o/the 

..  I  6e  re- 
lieved, it  was  answered  ihem,  '  if  Dipa- 
nus  and  Scyllis  should  finish  those  imagei 
of  the  gods  J '  which  thing  the  Sicyonians 
obtained  from  litem,  humbly,  at  a  great 
price."  That  siorjr  too,  as  we  shall  see, 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  age.  For 
their  sculpture  they  used  the  white  mar- 
ble of  Paros,  being  workers  in  marble 
especially,  though  tney  worked  also 
'  ■  and  made  use  of  g 

^  ^  cedar-wood,  partly 

crusted  with  gold  "  —  ntd/xw  ftnlia  xpu^, 
£iJli4i.otiiya —  Pausanias  says  exquisitely, 
describing  a  certain  work  of  their  pupil, 

•  pjuun'iM,  in  recording  Ihe  invention  of  culing. 
ma  ibt  "ord  txavtiiaam,  bui  don  not    lell   us 

Zhich,  howerer/irbelievlS^io  hi»e  been 'lfi°^' 
Fnr  in  ininuled  acenuni  of  Ihe  nodem  pn>ce<%  —  the 
CDTC  of  plaiitgr  rouKhl:r  preunlini  Ih4  dniisned  iorm  i 
the  modellinE  of  Ihc  waxen  lurUee  thereon,  Jike  Ihe 

vrin  ud  eyebrow ;  [he  hirideniDiE  of  ttie  plaiater  enve- 

model !  [I»  nteitinv  of  Ihfl  w»  by  heat,  J»vina  twhind 
it  in  iifl  place,  Ihe  IniAbed  deaiza  it  invito,  which  thi^ 
--' ' '  --'— - 'r  fill"}  releiiHl 


Don t as  of  Laced xmc 
have  definitely  c 


It  is.  to  that  that 


ichool  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis. 

Dry  and  brief  as  these  details  may 
ieem,  they  are  the  witness  to  an  active, 
eager,  animated  period  of  inventions  and 
beginnings,  in  wliich  the  Greek  workman 
iriumphs  over  the  first  rough  mechanical 
difficulties  which  beset  him  in  the  en- 
deavor to  record  what  his  soul  conceived 
r)f  the  form  of  priest  or  athlete  then  alive 
upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  ever-living  gods, 
then  already  more  seldom  seen  upon  it. 
Our  own  fancy  must  fill  up  the  story  of 
the  unrecorded  patience  of  the  workshop, 
into  which  we  seem  to  peep  through  these 
scanty  notices  —  the  fatigue,  the  disap- 
pointments, the  steps  repeated,  ending  at 
last  in  that  moment  of  success,  which  is 
ill  Paiisanius  records,  somewhat  uncer- 

And  as  this  period  begins  with  the 
chest  of  Cypseius,  so  it  ends  with  a  work 
in  some  respects  similar,  also  seen  and 
described  by  Fausanius  —  the  throne,  as 
he  calls  it,  of  the  Amyclaan  Apollo.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  well-known  artist, 
Bathycles  of  Magnesia,  who,  probably 
about  the  year  550  B.C.,  with  a  company  of 
workmen,  came  to  the  little  ancient  town 
of  AmyclK,  near  Sparta,  a  place  full  of 
traditions  of  the  heroic  age.  He  had 
been  invited  thither  to  perform  a  peculiar 
task  —  the  construction  of  a  throne;  not 
like  Ihe  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
and  others  numerous  in  after  times,  for 
a  sealed  figure,  but  (or  the  itnage  of  the 
local  Apollo;  no  other  than  a  rude  and 
very  ancient  pillar  of  bronze,  thirty  cubits 
high,  to  which,  Hermes-wise,  head,  arms 
and  feet  were  attached.  The  thing  stood 
upriehl,  as  on  a  base,  upon  a  kind  of 
I  tomb  or  reliquary,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  lay  the  remains  of  the  voung 
prince  Hyacinth,  son  of  the  founcier  of 
'  that  place,  beloved  bv  Apollo  for  his 
j  beauty,  and  accidentally  struck  dead  by 
!  him  in  play,  with  a  quoit.  From  the  drops 
of  the  lad  s  blood  had  sprung  up  the  pur- 
ple flower  of  his  name,  which  bears  on 
its  petals  the  letters  of  the  ejaculation  of 
woe;  and  in  his  memory  the  famous 
games  of  Amyclae  were  celebrated,  begin- 
ning about  the  time  of  the  longest  day, 
when  the  flowers  are  stricken  by  the  sun 
and  begin  to  fade  —  a  festii'al  marked, 
amid  all  its  splendor,  with  some  real  mel- 
ancholy, and  serious  thought  of  the  dead. 
In  the  midst  of  the  "throne  "  of  Bathy- 
cles, this  sacred  receptacle,  with  the 
strange,  half-humanized  pillar  above  it, 
was  to  stand,  probably  in  the  open  air, 
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within  a  consecrated  enclosure.  Like  the  ages  of  the  objects  of  public  or  private 
chest  of  Cypselus,  the  throne  was  deco-  devotion  which  such  workmen  would  turn 
rated  with  reliefs  of  subjects  taken  from  out.  Wherever  there  was  a  wooden  idol 
epic  poetry,  and  it  had  supporting  figures,  in  any  way  fairer  than  others,  finished, 
Unfortunately,  what  Pausanias  tells  us  of  perhaps,  sometimes,  with  color  and  gild- 
this  monument  hardly  enables  one  to  mg,  and  appropriate  real  dress,  there  the 
present  it  to  the  imagination  with  any  hand  of  DsedaJus  had  been.  That  such 
completeness  or  certainty ;  its  dimensions  images  were  quite  detached  from  pillar  or 
he  himself  was  unable  exactly  to  ascer-  wall,  that  they  stood  free,  and  were  stat- 
tain,  and  he  does  not  tell  us  its  material,  ues  in  the  proper  sense,  showed  that 
There  are  reasons,  however,  for  suppos-  Greek  art  was  already  liberated  from  its 
ing  that  it  was  of  metal ;  and  amid  these  earlier  Eastern  associations ;  such  free- 
ambiguities,  the  decorations  of  its  base,  standing  being  apparently  unknown  in 
the  grave  or  altar-tomb  of  Hyacinth,  Assyrian  art.  Ana  then,  the  effect  of 
shine  out  clearly,  and  are  also,  for  the  this  Daedal  skill  in  them  was,  that  they 
most  part,  clear  in  their  significance.  came  nearer  to  the  proper  form  of  human- 
_..  .  u  I  /:  ^^y*  I^  's  the  wonderful  life-likeness  of 
There  are  wrought  upon  the  altar  figures,  j^ese  early  images  which  tradition  cele- 
on  the  one  side  of  Bins,  on  the  other  of  Am-  k*„«.^„  •  ^««„  iL««j^«.«.«  «u^«.:««  «  ..«- ^- 
phiirite  and  Poseidon.  Near  Zeus  and  Her-  ^'^^^^^.  ^^..^^'^V  anecdotes,  showing  a  very 
incs,  in  speech  with  each  other,  stand  Dionysus  ^^rly  instinctive  turn  for,  and  delight  m 
and  Scmele.  and,  beside  her,  I  no.  Demeter,  naturalism,  m  the  Greek  temper.  As 
Kor«.  and  Pluto  are  also  wrought  upon  it,  the  Cimabue,  in  his  day,  waS  able  to  charm 
Fates  and  the  Seasons  above  them,  and  with  men,  almost  as  with  illusion,  by  the  sim- 
them  Aphrodite,  Athene,  and  Artemis.  They  pie  device  of  half  closing  the  eyelids  of 
arc  conducting  Hyacinthus  to  heaven,  with  hhs  personages,  and  giving  them,  instead 
Polyboea,  the  sister  of  Hyacinthus,  who  died,  of  round  eyes,  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  in 

as  is  told,  while  yet  a  virgin Hercules  some  degree  sentient,  and  to  feel  the  light ; 

also  is  figured  on  the  tomb ;  he  too  carried  to  g^  ^j^g  marvellous  progress  in  those  Dx- 

bearen  by  Athene  and  the  other  gods.     The  j^i    .„^^j««    :«,o«J«   „.^e    *u«*   ♦u«.   «..^v- 

daughters  of  Thestius  also  are  upon  the  altar,  ^^   ^^^^^"   '"^u^fli?"^'  that  the   eyes 

and  the  Seasons  again,  and  the  Muses.  w^*"^  ^^P^*^'  ^o  that  they  seemed  to  look, 

—  the  feet  separated,  so  that  they  seemed 
It  was    as    if  many  lines  of   solemn  to  walk.    Greek  art  is  thus,  almost  from 
thought  had  b^en  meant  to  unite,  about  the  first,  essentially  distinguished  from 
the  resting-place  of  this  local  Adonis,  in  the  art  of  E^^ypt,  by  an  energetic  striving 
imageries  full  of  some  dim  promise  of  after  truth  m  organic  form.     In  repre- 
immortal  life.  sentine  the  human  figure,  Egyptian  art 
But  it  was  not  so  much  in  care  for  old  had  held  by  mathematical  or  mechanical 
idols  as  in  the  making  of  new  ones  that  proportions  exclusively.    The  Greek  ap- 
Greek  art  was  at  this  time  engaged.    This  prehends  of  it,  as  the  main  truth,  that  it 
whole  first  period  of  Greek  art  might,  is  a  living  organism,  with   freedom  of 
indeed,  be  called  the  period  of  graven  movement,  and  hence  the  infinite  possi- 
i$nages,  and  aU  its  workmen  sons  of  Dee-  bilities  of  motion,  and  of  expression  by 
dalus;  for  Daedalus  is  the  mythical,  or  all  motion,  with  which  the  imagination  crea- 
but  mythical,  representative  of  all  those  its  the  higher  sort  of  Greek  sculpture; 
arts  which  are  combined  in  the  making  while  the  figures  of  Egyptian  art,  grace- 
of  lovelier  idols  than  had  heretofore  been  ful  as  they  often  are,  seem  absolutely  in- 
seen.    The  old  Greek  word  which  is  at  capable  of  any  *motion  or  gesture,  other 
the  root  of  the  name  Dxdalus,  the  name  than    the    one    actually  designed.    The 
of  a  craft  rather  than  a  proper  name,  work  of  the  Greek  sculptor,  together  with 
probablv  means   to  work  curiously  —  all  its  more  real  anatomy,  becomes  full  also 
curiously  beautiful  wood-work  is   Dsedal  of  human  soul. 

work ;  tne  main  point  about  the  curiously  That  old,  primitive,  m^'stical,.  first  pe- 
beaotiful  chamoer  in  which  Nausicaa  riod  of  Greek  reli^on,  with  >ts  profound, 
sleeps,  in  the  Odyssey,  being  that,  like  though  half-conscious,  intuitions  of  spir- 
some  exquisite  Swiss  chdUty  it  is  wrought  itual  powers  in  the  natural  world,  attach- 
in  wood  But  it  came  about  that  those  ing  itself  not  to  the  worship  of  visible 
workers  in  wood,  whom  Daedalus  repre-  human  forms,  but  to  relics,  to  natural  or 
seats,  the  early  craftsmen  of  Crete  espe-  half-natural  objects  —  the  roughly-hewn 
dafljr,  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  tree,  the  unwrought  stone,  the  pillar,  the 
making  of  religious  images,  like  the  holy  cone  of  Aphrodite  in  her  dimly 
carvers  of  Bercntesgaden  and  Oberam-  lighted  cell  at  Paphos  —  had  passed  away, 
aeigau,  the  sort  of  daintily-finished  im*  Tne  second  stage  in  the  development  of 
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Greek  religion  had  come;  a  period  in 
which  poet  and  artist  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  incorporating  all 
that  might  be  retained  of  the  vague  divin- 
ations of  that  earlier  visionary  time,  in 
definite  and  intelligible  human  image  and 
human  story.  The  vague  belief,  the 
mysterious  custom  and  tradition,  develop 
themselves  into  an  elaborately  ordered 
ritual  —  into  personal  gods,  imaged  in 
ivory  and  gold,  sitting  on  beautiful  thrones. 
Always,  wherever  a  shrine  or  temple, 
great  or  small,  is  mentioned,  there,  we 
may  conclude,  was  a  visible  idol,  there 
was  conceived  to  be  the  actual  dwelling- 

Elace  of  a  god.  And  this  understanding 
ecame  not  less  but  more  definite,  as  the 
temple  became  larger  and  more  splendid, 
full  of  ceremony  and  servants,  like  the 
abode  of  an  earthly  king,  and  as  the  sa- 
cred presence  itself  assumed,  little  by 
little,  the  last  beauties  and  refinements  of 
the  visible  human  form  and  expression. 

In  what  we  have  seen  of  this  first  pe- 
riod of  Greek  art,  in  all  its  curious  essays 
and  inventions,  we  may  observe  this  ae- 
mand  for  beautiful  iaols  increasing  in 
Greece  —  for  sacred  images,  at  first  still 
rude,  and  in  some  degree  the  holier  for 
their  rudeness,  but  which  yet  constitute 
the  beginnings  of  the  religious  style,  con- 
summate in  the  work  of  Pheidias,  uniting 
the  veritable  image  of  man  in  the  fuU 
possession  of  his  reasonable  soul,  with 
the  true  religious  mysticity,  the  signature 
there  of  something  from  afar.  One  by 
one  these  new  gods  of  bronze,  or  marble, 
or  flesh-like  ivory,  take  their  thrones,  at 
this  or  that  famous  shrine,  like  the  im- 
ages of  this  period  which  Pausanias  saw 
in  the  temple  of  H^r6  at  Olympia  —  the 
throned  Seasons,  with  Themis  as  the 
mother  of  the  Seasons  (divine  rectitude  be- 
ing still  blended,  in  men's  fancies,  with 
the  unchanging  physical  order  of  things), 
and  Fortune,  and  Victory  "  havinf^  wings ^^ 
and  Kor6  and  Demetef  and  i3ionysus, 
already  visibly  there,  around  the  image  of 
H^rd  nerself,  seated  on  a  throne ;  and  all 
chryselephantine,  all  in  gold  and  ivory. 
Novel  as  these  things  are,  they  still  un- 
dergo consecration  at  their  first  erecting. 
The  figure  of  Athene,  in  her  brazen  tem- 
ple at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Gitiades,  who 
makes  also  the  image  and  the  hymn,  in 
triple  service  to  the  goddess ;  ancf  again, 
that  curious  story  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyl- 
lis,  brought  back  with  so  much  awe  to 
remove  the  public  curse  by  completing 
their  sacred  task  upon  the  images,  show 
how  simply  religious  the  age  still  was  — 
that  this  wide-spread  artistic  activity  was 


a  religious  enthusiasm  also ;  those  early 
sculptors  having  still,  for  their  contempo- 
raries, a  divine  mission,  with  some  kind 
of  hieratic  or  sacred  quality  in  their  gift, 
distinctly  felt. 

The  clevelopment  of  the  artist,  in  the 
proper  sense,  out  of  the  mere  craftsman, 
effected  in  the  first  division  of  this  peri- 
od, is  now  complete ;  and,  in  close  con- 
nection with  that  busy  graving  of  religious 
images,  which  occupies  its  second  di- 
vision, we  come  to  something  like  real 
personalities,  to  men  with  individual  char- 
acteristics—  such  men  as  Ageladas  of 
Argos,  Gallon  and  Onatas  of  .S^na,  and 
Canachus  of  Sicyon.  Mere  fragment  as 
our  information  concerning  these  early 
masters  is  at  the  best,  it  is  at  least  unmis- 
takably information  about  men  with  per- 
sonal differences  of  temper  and  talent,  of 
their  motives,  of  what  we  call  style.  We 
have  come  to  a  sort  of  art  which  is  no 
longer  broadly  characteristic  of  a  general 
penod,  and  which  we  might  have  looked 
at  without  its  occurring  to  us  to  ask  coo- 
ceming  the  artist,  his  antecedents,  and 
his  school.  We  have  to  do  now  with 
types  of  art,  fully  impressed  with  the  sub- 
jectivity, the  intimacies  of  the  artist. 

Among  these  freer  and  stronger  per- 
sonalities emerging  thus  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  — 
about  the  period  of  the  Persian  War  — 
the  name  to  which  most  of  this  sort  of 
personal  quality  attaches,  and  which  is 
therefore  very  interesting,  is  the  name  of 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  who  seems  to  have 
comprehended  in  himself  all  the  various 
attainments  in  art  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally developed  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  —  carver  in  wood,  sculptor,  brass-cut- 
ter, and  toreutes ;  by  toreutici  being 
meant  the  whole  art  of  statuary  in  metals, 
and  in  their  combination  with  other  ma- 
terials. At  last  we  seem  to  see,  and  with 
natural  curiosity,  an  actual  person  at 
work,  and  can  follow,  to  some  oegree,  the 
motions  of  his  spirit  and  his  hand.  We 
seem  to  discern  in  all  we  know  of  his 
productions  the  results  of  individual  ap- 
prehension—  the  results,  as  well  as  the 
limitations,  of  an  individual  talent 

It  is  impossible  to  date  exactly  the 
chief  period  of  the  activity  of  Canachus. 
That  the  great  imajs^e  of  Apollo,  which  he 
made  for  the  Milesians,  was  carried  away 
to  Ecbatana  by  the  Persian  army,  is 
stated  by  Pausanias ;  but  there  is  a  ooubt 
whether  this  was  under  Xerxes,  as  Pau- 
sanias says,  in  the  year  47p  B.C.,  or  twenty 
years  earlier,  under  Darius.  So  impor- 
tant a  work  as  this  colossal  image  of 
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Apollo,  for  soi  great  a  shrine  as  the 
Didymxum,  was  probably  the  task  of  his 
maturity ;  and  his  career  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  having  been,  at  any  rate, 
prior  to  the  year  480  B.C.,  and  the  end  of 
the  Persian  War,  the  event  which  may  be 
said  to  close  this  period  of  art.  On  the 
whole,  the  chief  period  of  his  activity  is 
thought  to  have  lallen  earlier,  and  to  have 
occupied  the  last  forty  years  of  the  previ- 
ous century;  and  he  would  thus  have 
flourished,  as  we  say,  about  fifty  vears 
before  the  manhood  of  Pheidias,  as  Mi  no 
o£  Fiesole  fifty  years  before  the  manhood 
td  Mich  elan  eelo. 

His  chief  works  were  an  Aphrodite, 
wrought  for  the  Sicyonians  in  ivory  and 

fold ,  that  Apollo  of  bronze  carried  away 
J  the  Persians,  and  restored  to  its  place 
aoout  the  year  B.C.  350;  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  same  work  in  cedar-wood,  for 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  of  the  Ismenus, 
at  Thebes.  The  primitive  Greek  worship, 
as  we  may  trace  it  in  Homer,  presents 
already,  on  a  minor  scale,  all  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  most  elaborate 
Greek  worship  of  after  times  —  the  sa- 
cred enclosure,  the  incense  and  other 
offering,  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  the 
shrine  Itself  —  a  small  one,  roofed  in  by 
the  priest  with  green  boughs,  not  unlike  a 
wa3rside  chapel  in  modern  times,  and  un- 
derstood to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
divine  person  —  within,  almost  certainly, 
an  idoC  with  its  own  sacred  apparel,  a 
▼isit^e  form,  little  more  than  symbolical 
perhaps,  like  the  sacred  pillar  tor  which 
Batbjcles  made  his  throne  at  Amyclx, 
but  if  an  actual  image,  certainly  a  rude 


That  primitive  worship,    traceable  in 
almost  all  these  particulars,  even  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  had  given  place, 
before  the  time  of  Canachus  at  Sicyon,  to 
a  more  elaborate  ritual  and  a  more  com- 
pietely  designed  image-work ;  and  a  little 
bronze  statue,  discovered  on  the  site  of 
Teaea,  where  Apollo  was  the  chief  object 
ci  worship,  and  preserved  at  Munich,  the 
best  representative  of  many  similar  mar- 
ble fieures,  those  of  Thera  and  Orchome- 
BQS,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  represent 
ApoOo  as  this  still  early  age  conceived 
him— youthful,  naked,  muscular,  and  with 
tiie  {;erm  of  the  Greek  profile,  but  for- 
Ba&T  smiling,  and  with  a.  formal  diadem 
or  fiUet,  over  the  long  hair  which  shows 
inn  to  be  00  mortal  athlete.    The  hands, 
fike  the  feet,  excellently  modelled,   are 
Ixre  extended  downwards  at  the  sides; 
bnt  in  some  similar  figures  the  hands  are 
fifted,  and  held  straight  outwards,  with 


the  palms  upturned.  The  Apollo  of 
Canachus  also  had  the  hands  thus  raised, 
and  on  the  open  palm  of  the  right  hand 
was  placed  a  stag,  while  with  the  left  he 
grasped  the  bow.  Pliny  says  that  the 
stag  was  an  automaton^viMh  a  mechanical 
device  for  setting  it  in  motion,  a  detail 
which  hints,  at  least,  at  the  subtlety  of 
workmanship  with  which  those  ancient 
critics,  who  had  opportunity  of  knowing, 
credited  this  early  artist.  Of  this  work 
itself  nothing  remains,  but  we  possess 
perhaps  some  imitations  of  it.  It  is  prob- 
ably this  most  sacred  possession  of  the 
place  which  the  coins  of  Miletus  display 
from  various  points  of  view,  though,  of 
course,  only  on  the  smallest  scale.  But  a 
little  bronze  figure  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  stag  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the 
closed  left  hand  the  hollow  where  the  bow 
has  passed,  is  thought  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  it;  and  its  points  of  style  are 
still  further  illustrated  by  a  marble  head 
of  similar  character,  also  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  which  has  many 
marks  of  having  been  copied  in  marble 
from  an  original  in  bronze.  A  really  an- 
cient work  or  only  archaic,  it  certainly 
expresses,  together  with  all  that  careful 
patience  and  hardness  of  workmanship 
which  is  characteristic  of  an  early  age,  a 
certain  Apoliine  strength  —  a  pride  and 
dignity  in  the  features,  so  steadily  com- 
posed, below  the  stiff,  archaic  arrange- 
ment of  the  long,  fillet-bound  locks. 
It  is  the  exact  expression  of  that  midway 
position,  between  an  involved,  archaic 
stiffness  and  the  free  play  of  individual 
talent,  which  is  attributed  to  Canachus  by 
the  ancients. 

His  Apollo  of  cedar-wood,  which  inhab- 
ited a  temple  near  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
on  a  rising  ground  below  which  flowed 
the  river  Ismenus,  according  to  Pausanias, 
so  closely  resembled  that  at  Miletus  that 
it  required  little  skill  in  one  who  had 
seen  either  of  them  to  tell  what  master 
had  designed  the  other.  Still,  though  of 
the  same  dimensions,  while  one  was  of 
cedar  the  other  was  of  bronze  —  a  repro- 
duction one  of  the  other  we  may  believe, 
but  with  the  modifications,  according  to 
the  use  of  good  workmen  even  so  early 
as  Canachus,  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
material.  For  the  likeness  between  the 
two  statues,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not 
the  mechanical  likeness  of  those  earlier 
images  represented  by  the  statuette  of 
Tenea,  which  spoke,  not  of  the  style  of 
one  master,  but  only  of  the  manufacture 
of  one  workshop.  In  those  two  images 
of  Canachus  —  the  Milesian  Apollo  and 
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the  Apollo  of  the  Ismenus  — there  were  | 
resemblaDces  amid  differences ;  resem- 1 
blances,  as  we  may  understand,  in  what 
was  nevertheless  peculiar,  novel,  and 
even  innovaling  in  the  precise  conception 
of  the  god  therein  set  forth ;  resemblances 
which  spoke  directly  of  a  single  workman, 
thoueh  working  frcelj',  of  one  hand  and 
one  Uncy,  a  hkeness  in  that  which  couid 
by  no  means  be  truly  copied  by  another : 


.■elty,  the  innovating  and  improving 
skill,  which  has  made  Canachus  remem- 
bered, an  attractive,  old-world,  deepiy-felt 
mysticity  seems  still  to  cling  about  what 
we  read  of  these  early  works.  That  piety, 
that  religiousness  of  temper,  of  which  the 
people  of  Sicyon  had  given  proof  so  oddly 
m  their  dealings  with  those  old  carvers, 
Scyllis  and  Dipcenus,  still  survives  in  the 
master  who  was  chosen  to  embody  his 
own  novelty  of  idea  and  execution  in  so 
sacred  a  place  as  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at 
Miletus.  Something  still  conventional, 
combined,  in  these  images,  with  the  effect 
of  great  artistic  skill,  with  a  palpable 
beauty  and  power,  seems  to  have  given 
them  a  really  imposing  religious  character. 
Escaping  from  the  rigid  uniformities  of 
the  stricter  archaic  style,  he  is  still 
obedient  to  certain  hieratic  influences 
and  traditions ;  he  is  still  reserved,  self- 
controlled,  composed  or  even  mannered  a 
little,  as  in  some  sacred  presence,  with 
the  severity  and  Strength  of  the  early 
style. 

But  there  are  certain  notices  which  ' 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  his  purely' 
poetical  motives  also,  as  befitted  his  age;  j 
motives  which  prompted  works  of  mere 
fancy,  like  his  "  Muse  with  the  Lyre,"  sym-  • 
bolizing  the  chromatic  style  of  music; 
Aristocles  his  brother,  and  Ageladas  of 
Argos  executing  each  another  statue  to 
symbolize  the  two  other  orders  of  music. 
The  "  riding  boys,"  of  which  Pliny  speaks, 
like  the  mechanical  stag  on  the  hand  of 
Apollo,  which  he  also  describes,  were 
perhaps  mechanical  toys,  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini  made  toys.  In  the  "  Beardless 
jEsculapius,"  again  —  the  image  of  the  god 
of  healing,  not  merely  as  the  son  of 
Apollo,  but  as  one  ever  young —  it  is  the 
poetry  of  sculpture  that  we  see. 

This  poetic  feehng  and  the  piety  of 
temper  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
imaees  of  Apollo,  seem  to  have  been 
combined  in  his  chryselephantine  Aphro- 
dite, as  we  see  it  very  distinctly  in 
Pausanias,  enthroned  with  an  apple  in  one 
hand  and  a  poppy  in  the  other,  and  with 


the  sphere,  or  polos,  abotit  the  head,  in  its 
quaint  little  temple  or  chapel  at  Sicyon, 
mth  the  Aifr<i:(^//r,  or  holy  garden,  about 
It.  This  is  what  Canachus  has  to?ive  us 
instead  of  the  strange,  symbolical  cone, 
iiith  (he  lights  burnmg  around  it,  in  its 
(lark  cell  —  the  form  under  which  Aphro- 
dite was  worshipped  at  her  famous  shrine 
of  Paphos. 

A  woman  to  keep  it  fair  [Pausanias  tells  us] 
\(ho  may  go  in  to  no  man,  and  a  virgin  called 
ihe  viater-btarer,  who  holds  her  priesthood  for 
.1  year,  are  .ilonc  permitted  to  enter  the  Mcred 
|i1ace.  All  others  may  gaze  upon  the  goddeu 
:ind  ofFer  (heir  prayers  from  the  doorway. 
The  sealed  image  is  (he  work  of  Canachus  of 
Sicyon.  It  is  wrought  in  ivory  and  gold,  bear- 
ing a  sphere  on  the  head  and  having  in  the 
line  hand  a  poppy  and  in  the  other  an  apple. 
They  offer  to  her  Ihe  thighs  of  all  victims  ei- 
(epting  swine,  burning  them  upon  sticks  cf 
juniper,  together  with  leaves  of  ladslove,  t 
lierb  found  in  Ihe  enclosure  without,  and  no- 
where else  in  Ihe  world.  Its  leaves  arc  smaller 
than  (hose  oE  Ihe  beech  and  larger  than  the 
Ilex  1  in  form  they  arc  like  an  oak-leaf,  and  in 
color  resemble  most  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
one  side  dusky,  (be  other  white. 


That  is  a  place  one  would  certainly 
have  liked  to  see.  So  real  it  seems  !  —  the 
seated  image,  the  people  gazing  through 
the  doorway,  the  fragrant  odor.  Must  it 
not  still  be  in  secret  keeping  somewhere? 

—  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask;  main- 
tained by  some  few  solitary  worshippers, 
iurviving  from  age  to  age,  among  the 
villagers  of  Acbaia. 

In  spite  of  many  obscurities,  it  maybe 
said  that  what  we  know,  and  what  we  do 
not  know,  of  Canachus  illustrates  the 
amount  and  sort  of  knowledge  we  possess 
about  the  artists  of  the  period  which  he 
best  represents,  A  natveid —  a  freshness, 
an    early-aged    simplicity    and    sincerity 

—  that,  we  may  believe,  had  wc  their 
works  before  us,  would  be  for  us  their 
chief  esthetic  charm,  Cicero  remarked 
that,  in  contrast  with  the  works  of  the 
next  generation  of  sculptors,  there  was  a 
stiffness  in  the  statues  of  Canachus  which 
made  them  seem  untrue  to  nature  :  "  C>- 
nachi  signa  rigidora  esse  quam  ut  imi- 
tentur  veritatem."  But  Cicero  belongs  to 
an  age  surfeited  with  artistic  license,  and 
likely  enoueh  to  undervalue  the  severitj 

I  of  the  early  masters,  the  great  motive 
I  Struggling  still  with  the  minute  and  rigid 
I  hand;  as  the  critics  of  the  last  centut) 

Ignored,  or  underrated,  the  works  of  the 
j  earlier  Tuscan  sculptors.     In  what  CiccK 

calls  "rigidity,"  combined  with  what  wt 
I  seem  to  see  of  his  poetry  of  conception 
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bis  freshness,  his  solemnity,  we  may 
understand  no  really  repellent  hardness, 
but  only  that  earnest  patience  of  labor, 
the  expression  of  which  is  constant  in  all 
the  best  work  of  an  early  time ;  in  the 
•*  David  "  of  Verrocchio;  for  instance,  and 
ID  the  early  Flemish  painters,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral and  becbming  in  youth  itself.  The  very 
touch  of  the  struggling  hand  was  upon 
the  work ;  but  with  the  interest,  the  half- 
repressed  animation  of  a  s;reat  promise, 
fotfilled,  as  we  now  see,  in  the  magnificent 
growth  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age :  but  which  meant,  for  those 
earlier  workmen,  the  loins  girt  and 
the  half-folded  wings  not  yet  quite  at 
borne  in  the  air,  with  a  gravity,  a  dis- 
cretion and  reserve,  the  charm  of  which, 
if  felt  in  quiet,  is  hardly  less  than  that  of 
the  wealth  and  fulness  of  final  mastery. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 


From  The  Cornhill  Masaxine. 
VISIONS, 

FKOM  THE   RUSSIAN   OF  TOURGUENEFF. 

I. 

1  COULD  not  sleep,  and  in  vain  turned 
from  one  side  of  my  bed  to  the  other. 
"The  devil  take  turning  tables,"  thought 
1, "unstringing  one's  nerves."  However, 
1  had  just  bceun  to  drop  off,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  chord  sound  near  me 
with  a  sad  and  tender  note. 

1  raised  my  head.  The  moon  appeared 
at  the  moment,  and  its  rays  touched  my 
face.  The  inlaid  floor  of  my  chamber,  in 
the  part  lighted  by  the  moon,  was  white  as 
chalk.  The  note  sounded  again,  and  this 
time  more  distinctlv.  I  raised  myself  on 
njjr  elbow.  My  heart  throbbed.  One 
mmute  passed  and  another.  .  .  .  Some- 
where in  the  distance  a  cock  crowed,  and 
another  answered  from  farther  away. 
My  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  "  Am  I 
wcD?"  said  I  to  myself.  "  When  will  this 
tioFling  in  my  ears  end  ? " 

At  l^t  I  slept,  or  thought  I  slept.  I 
had  Strang^  dreams.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  myself  lyinj  down  in  my  chamber,  in 
inj  bed,  .  .  .  without  being  able  to  close 
«nj  eves.  Again  the  same  sound!  I 
tarneci  again.  The  moonlight  on  the 
^ooT  be?an  gently  to  collect  —  to  take  a 
fonn.  It  raised  itself.  Right  before  me, 
transparent  as  mist,  rose  the  white  figure 
of  a  voman. 

••Who  is  there?"  asked  I,  with    an 


"  It  is  I.  I  come  to  see  you,"  said  a 
voice,  slight  as  the  rustle  of  leafage. 

"  To  see  me  !  Who  are  you  .•* " 

"  Come  at  night  to  the  corner  of  the 
wood,  under  the  old  oak;  I  will  be 
there." 

I  wished  to  see  the  features  of  this 
mysterious  figure,  and  involuntarily  trem- 
bled. I  felt  numbed  with  cold.  I  was 
no  longer  lying  down,  but  was  seated  on 
my  bed,  and  where  I  thought  I  had  seen  a 
phantom,  was  nothing  but  a  white  ray  of 
the  moon  stretching  along  the  floor. 

II. 

The  day  passed  slowly.  I  tried  to 
read,  to  work.  Nothing  would  do.  Night 
came  at  last,  and  my  heart  beat  with  the 
expectation  of  some  occurrence.  I  lay 
down  and  turned  my  face  to  the  wall. 

**  Why  didn't  you  come  ?  "  murmured  a 
small  voice,  wealc  but  distinct,  and  quite 
close  to  me  in  my  chamber.  It  was  she  ! 
the  same  phantom,  with  her  calm  eyes, 
calm  face,  and  look  full  of  sadness. 

"  Come,"  murmured  she  again. 

"  I  will  come,"  said  I,  not  without  ter- 
ror. The  phantom  appeared  to  make  a 
movement  towards  my  bed.  It  wavered 
.  .  .  its  form  became  confused  and  dis- 
turbed like  mist.  After  a  second  nothing 
remained  but  the  white  moonlight  on  the 
polished  floor. 

TIL 

I  PASSED  all  the  following  day  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.  At  supper  I  drank 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  bottle  of  wine.  Once 
I  went  out  on  the  doorstep,  but  came  in 
almost  immediately  and  threw  myself  on 
the  bed ;  my  pulse  beat  forcibly.  Once 
more  the  trembling  chord  sounded. 

I  shuddered  and  dared  not  look.  .  .  . 
All  at  once,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
one,  placing  hands  on  my  shoulders  be- 
hind, murmured  in  my  ear,  "  Come ! 
come  !  come !  "  I  trembled,  raised  my- 
self in  bed,  and  answered  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  am  here."  The  white  form  was 
there,  bending  over  m^'  pillow ;  it  smiled 
gently,  and  at  once  disappeared.  I  had 
been  able,  however,  to  glance  at  the  face, 
which  seemed  to  me  one  that  I  had  seen 
before ;  but  where  and  when  ?  I  got  up 
late,  and  did  nothing  but  walk  alK>ut  in 
the  fields  all  day.  1  went  near  the  old 
oak  at  the  border  of  the  wood  and  exam- 
ined carefully  all  about. 

Towards  evening  I  sat  down  near  the 
window  of  my  study,  and  my  old  house- 
keeper brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  did 
not  touch  it.     I  could  come  to  no  resolu- 
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tion,  and  asked  myself  if  I  was  not  going 
mad.  The  sun  was  sinking  without  a 
cloud  in  the  heavens,  when  all  at  once  the 
landscape  took  a  hue  of  almost  super- 
natural purple,  under  which  shining  tint 
foliage  and  grass  were  motionless,  and 
seemed  turned  to  stone.  This  lustre  and 
immobility,  the  luminous  distinctness  of 
all  the  outlines,  and  the  sullen  silence, 
presented  a  contrast,  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable. Suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
sound  of  warning,  a  large  brown  bird  flew 
at  the  side  of  my  window.  I  looked  at  it. 
It  looked  at  me  too,  sideways,  with  round 
and  deep  eyes.  "  You  are  sent,"  thought 
I,  "that  I  may  not  forget  the  appomt- 
ment."  I mmeaiately  the  bird  fluttered  its 
down-lined  wings  and  flew  away  as  noise- 
lessly as  it  came.  I  remained  at  my  win- 
dow a  long  time  yet,  but  all  irresolution 
had  now  left  me.  I  felt  drawn  into  a 
magic  circle.  As  a  boat  is  inevitably 
borne  by  rapids  to  the  cataract  over  which 
it  is  lost,  so  I,  in  the  hands  of  a  secret 
power,  felt  resistance  to  be  useless.  I 
roused  myself  at  last.  The  purple  color 
of  the  landscape  had  disappeared,  its 
brilliant  hues  had  become  sombre,  soon  to 
pass  into  darkness.  The  magic  stillness 
was  gone  too.  A  light  wind  rose,  and  the 
moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  blue  heav- 
ens. Under  its  cold  rays,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  quivered,  now  black,  now  silver. 
My  housekeeper  came  in  with  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  but  a  gust  from  the  window 
put  it  out.  I  rose  hastily,  drew  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  and  took  long  strides 
towards  the  part  of  the  wood  where  stood 
the  old  oak. 

IV. 

Many  years  ago  this  oak  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  top  of  it  was 
broken  and  dead,  but  there  was  life  to  last 
ages  in  the  rest  of  the  tree.  As  I  ap- 
proached a  small  cloud  passed  before  the 
moon,  and  under  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
oak  it  was  very  gloomy.  At  first  I  saw 
nothing  extraordinary;  but  looking  round 
—  my  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat  —  I 
perceived  a  white  figure,  motionless,  near 
a  bush  between  the  oak  and  the  wood. 
My  hair  stood  on  end  and  I  could  hardly 
breathe,  but  I  advanced  towards  the  wooa. 
It  was  indeed  she,  the  lady  of  the  nightly 
visits.  As  soon  as  I  got  near  her  the 
moon  came  from  behind  the  obscuring 
cloud.  The  phantom  seemed  to  me  to  be 
formed  of  a  milky,  half-transparent  mist. 
Through  her  face  and  behind  her  head  I 
could  see  a  briar  swayed  by  the  wind. 
Eyes  and  hair,  however,  were  of  a  darker 
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tone.  As  she  held  her  hands  crossed  one 
over  the  other,  I  could  see,  too,  that  on 
one  of  her  fingers  she  had  a  ring  of  pale 
and  brilliant  eold.  I  stopped  at  two  paces 
from  her,  ana  tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice 
sank  in  my  throat.  It  was  not,  however, 
precisely  a  sensation  of  terror  that  I  felt. 
She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me.  Her  look 
expressed  neither  sadness  nor  gaiety, 
nothing  but  solemn  attention.  I  waited 
for  her  to  speak,  but  she  remained  mute 
and  motionless,  fixing  on  me  a  dead, 
steady  look. 

"Here  I  am,"  cried  I  with  supreme 
effort,  at  last.  My  voice  sounded  dull  and 
hoarse. 

**  I  love  you,"  answered  her  small 
voice. 

"  You  love  me ! "  cried  I,  stupefied. 

"  Give  yourself  to  me,"  murmured  she. 

"  Give  myself  to  you  I  But  you  are  a 
phantom,  you  have  no  body."  All  my 
ideas  were  upset.  "Who  are  you  —  a 
vapor,  a  mist,  a  form  of  air  ?  Give  my-, 
self  to  you  ?  First  tell  me  who  you  are. 
Have  you  lived  on  the  earth  ?  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"Give  yourself  to  me.  I  will  do  you 
no  harm.  Say  only  these  two  words, 
TaJfi£  wr^." 

Amazed,  I  looked  at  her.  "  What  does 
she  say  to  me  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 
thought  I.    "  Shall  I  venture  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  all  at  once,  and 
with  an  unexpected  impulse,  as  if  some 
one  had  pushed  me  behind,  ^^Take  me  J** 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when 
the  mysterious  figure,  with  an  inward 
laugh  that  made  her  tremble  all  over,  ad- 
vanced towards  me ;  her  hands  separated 
and  lengthened.  I  tried  to  leap  back,  but' 
already  I  was  in  her  power.  She  held  me 
in  her  arms.  My  body  was  lifted  about  a 
foot  above  the  earth,  and  we  flew  with 
gentle  speed  over  the  motionless  grass. 

My  head  was  giddy,  and  at  first  I  invol- 
untarily closed  my  eyes.  When  I  opened 
them  a  moment  alter  we  were  still  nying, 
and  already  my  wood  was  out  of  sight.  A 
vast  plain,  with  dark  patches,  extended 
beneath  us.  I  was  astounded  to  perceive 
that  we  were  at  a  prodi^ous  height.  "  I 
am  in  the  power  of  the  devil ! "  This 
thought  struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Until  then  the  idea  of  diabolic  power,  of 
my  possible  perdition,  had  not  presented 
itself  to  my  mind.  In  the  mean  time  we 
flew  on,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  got 
higher  and  higher.  "  Where  are  you  tak- 
ing me?"  said  I  at  last.    "Where  you 
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wilL."  said  my  companion,  straining  me 
more  closely  in  her  arms.  Her  face 
toacbed  mine,  and  yet  I  could  hardly  feel 
the  contact  **  Put  me  on  the  earth  again, 
I  feel  uneasy  at  this  height." 

**  Very  well ;  but  shut  your  eves  and  do 
not  breathe.''  I  obeyed,  and  all  at  once  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  fell  like  a  stone. 
The  wind  drew  up  my  hair.  When  I 
could  recover  breath  I  saw  that  we  flew 
slowly  above  the  earth,  grazing  the  stocks 
of  the  highest  herbage. 

"  Set  me  down  here,"  said  I   to  her. 
•*  What  a  notion,  flying !     Tm  not  a  bird." 
"  I   thought  you  would  like  it.      We 
never  do  anything  else." 
"  You  ?     But  who  are  you  ? " 
No  answer.     "  You  dare  not  say." 
A  plaintive  sound  like  the  one  that 
awakened  me  the  first  night  trembled  in 
my  ears,  and  still  we  flew  near  the  earth 
in  the  humid  atmosphere. 

*'  Set  me  on  the  earth,  then,"  said  I  to 
her.    She  bowed  her  head  in  sign  of  obe- 
dience, and  I  found  myself  on  my  feet. 
She  remained  standing  before  me,  and 
again  her  hands  joined  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation.     I  began  to  gain  confidence, 
and  set  myself  to  regard  ner  attentively. 
As  at  first,  her  expression  seemed  to  me 
to  be  that  of  a  sad  resi^ation. 

"Where  are  we?"  Tasked  her,  for  I 
did  not  recognize  the  district  wherein  we 
had  stopped. 

"  Far  from  your  home ;  but  we  can  be 
there  in  a  moment." 
"How  ?    Trust  myself  to  you  again  ? " 
**1  have  done  you  no  harm  and  will  not 
do  vou  any.     we  will  flv  together  till 
dayoreak — that's    all.      Wherever   your 
thought  goes,  in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth, 
1  can  carry  you.    Give  yourself  to  me. 
Say  again.  Take  iw/." 
"WcU!  take  me!'' 

Her  arms  again  entwined  me.  I  was 
lifted  above  the  earth,  and  we  began  again 
to  fly. 

VI. 

**  Where  will  you  go  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

**  Right  on  before  us." 

**  But  here  is  a  forest" 

"  Let  us  go  over  it,  but  not  so  fast." 

Immediately  we  rose  circling,  like  a 
voodcock  gaining  the  top  of  a  birch,  and 
then  resumed  direct  flight.  It  was  no 
kmger  herbage  that  seemed  to  glide  un- 
der our  feet,  but  the  summits  of  ereat 
trees.  How  strange  was  the  sight,  Irom 
above,  of  this  forest,  with  its  pointed 
tmnmits  lighted  by  the  moon !  One  could 
have  supposed  it  to  be  an  enormous  prone 


beast,  asleep  and  snoring  with  a  dull  and 
indefinite  rumble.  Every  now  and  then 
we  passed  over  a  glade,  and  I  saw  the 
iagged  outline  of  the  shadow  projected 
by  the  trees.  From  time  to  time  a  hare 
put  forth  its  plaintive  cry  in  the  thicket. 
Plaintive  too  was  the  cry  of  the  screech- 
owl  that  passed  near  us.  Perfumes  of 
lovage,  of  mushrooms,  of  buds  swelling 
under  the  dew  were  borne  to  us  by  the 
air.  Cold  and  sharp  the  moonlight  was 
shed  about  us,  and  the  Great  Bear  twin- 
kled mildly  above  our  heads.  Soon  the 
forest  disappeared  behind  us,  and  we  saw 
a  plain  with  a  long  line  of* grey  vapor 
that  marked  the  course  of  a  river.  We 
followed  one  of  its  banks  above  bushes 
drooping  with  the  heavy  humidity  of  the 
night.  The  water  in  some  places  glit- 
tered with  bluish  lustre,  in  others  whirled 
sombre  and  threatening.  Fleeces  of  va- 
por floated  in  places  above  the  current, 
and  I  saw,  here  and  there,  water-lilies 
spread  their  white  petals,  showing  the 
treasures  of  their  beauty  like  maidens 
that  believe  themselves  sheltered  from  all 
sight.  I  wished  to  gather  a  flower,  and 
already  nearly  touched  the  watery  mirror; 
but  an  unpleasant  coolness  reached  mv 
face  as  soon  as  I  pulled  the  lily's  rougn 
stalk. 

We  began  to  fly  from  one  bank  to  the 
other  in  the  manner  of  curlews,  and  in 
fact  we  roused  some  of  those  birds  every 
minute.  More  than  once  we  passed 
above  fine  broods  of  wild  duck,  collected 
in  little  groups  amid  the  reeds.  They 
did  not  fly  away.  One  of  them  hurriedly 
drew  out  nis  head  from  under  his  wing  ana 
looked,  and  looked ;  then,  with  an  occupied 
air,  replaced  his  beak  under  the  silky  down, 
while  his  companions  uttered  a  feeble 
"  kwang,  kwang''  We  awoke  a  heron  in 
a  bush  of  laburnum,  and,  seeing  it  leap 
to  its  feet  and  awkwardly  shake  its  wings, 
I  was  reminded  of  a  German.*  As  to 
fish,  we  did  not  see  a  single  one ;  all  slept 
at  the  bottom.  I  began  to  get  used  to 
the  sensation  of  flying,  and  even  to  find 
pleasure  in  it.  Any  one  that  has  dreamed 
he  was  flying,  will  understand  me.  En- 
tirely reassured,  I  set  myself  to  observe 
closely  the  strange  being  to  whom  I  owed 
my  part  in  this  incredible  adventure. 

VII. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  whose  fea- 
tures were  not  at  all  of  the  Russian  type. 
Her  form,  of  a  greyish  white,  half  trans- 

*  The  Russian  people  give  to  the  Gennans  the  nick* 
I  name  **  Heron." 
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parent,  with  shadows  hardly  indicated, 
recalled  sculptured  figures  on  an  alabaster 
vase,  lighted  from  within  by  a  lamp. 
Again  it  seemed  that  her  features  were 
not  unknown  to  me. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Speak." 

"  I  see  a  ring  on  your  finger.  Have 
you  lived  on  the  earth  ?  Have  you  been 
married?"  I  stopped;  she  did  not  an- 
swer. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  What  are  you 
called  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Ellis." 

"  Ellis  ?  That  is  an  English  name. 
Are  you  English  ?  Have  you  known  me 
before  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Why  have  you  appeared  to  me  ?  " 

**  I  love  you." 

"  Are  you  happy  ? " 

**  Yes,  to  hover  and  fly  with  you  in  the 
pure  air." 

"Ellis,"  said  I  suddenly,  "are  not  you 
a  penitent?    Aren't  you  a  soul  in  pain  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  murmured 
she,  turning;  her  head. 

"In  Goa's  name  I  pray"  —  I  began. 
She  interrupted  me. 

"  What  is  that  you  say  ?  "  replied  she, 
as  if  indeed  she  did  not  understand.  I 
thought  I  felt  a  slight  movement  in  the 
arm  that  surrounded  me  like  a  cold  girdle. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  replied  she.  "  Fear 
nothing,  love."  Her  face  bowed  over 
mine.  I  felt  a  strange  sensation  on  my 
lips,  something  like  the  touch  of  a  blunt 
goad,  or  of  a  leech  before  it  bites. 

VIII. 

We  hovered  at  a  considerable  height. 
I  looked  down.  We  were  passing  above 
a  town  unknown  to  me,  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  large  hill.  Churches  raised  them- 
selves above  a  mass  of  plank  roofs  and 
dark  orchards.  A  large  bridge  was  de- 
fined in  black  over  the  river  in  one  of  its 
turnings.  Gilded  domes  and  metal  crosses 
shone  with  glimmering  lustre.  Silent 
against  the  sky  were  marked  long  well- 
cranks,  amid  bushy  willows,  and  as  si- 
lently a  white  road  entered  straight  as  an 
arrow  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  silently 
emerged  at  the  other  end,  to  be  lost  in 
the  monotonous  obscurity  of  endless 
plains. 

"What  town  is  this?"  I  asked  Ellis. 

"  N ." 

"  In  the  government  of ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  We  are  a  long  way  from  home." 
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"  There  is  no  distance  for  us." 
"  I ndeed  ?  "    A  sudden  freak  seized  me* 
"  Carry  me  to  South  America." 
"  Impossible.     Day  is  dawning." 
"  Ah !  we  are  birds  of  the  night.  .  .  • 
Well,  no  matter  where,  so  long  as  it  is  far 
away." 

♦*  Shut  your  eyes  and  do  not  breathe," 
replied  Ellis;  and  we  started  with  the 
speed  of  a  hurricane.  The  air  burst  in 
my  ears  with  tearing  sound.  Soon  we 
stopped,  but  the  sound  did  not;  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased.  It  was  like  a  ter- 
rible howling,  an  immense  uproar. 
"  Now  open  your  eyes,"  said  Ellis. 

IX. 

I  OBEYED.    "  Good  God !  where  am  I  ?  " 

Above  our  heads,  low,  heavy,  thick 
clouds  were  crowding  and  pushing  like  a 
pack  of  infuriated  monsters;  below  us 
another  monster,  a  raging  sea  —  raging 
mad.  Hurled  by  the  tumult,  a  white  mam 
rose  in  boiling  mountains,  and  waves 
broke  with  a  brutal  uproar  upon  rocks 
blacker  than  pitch.  The  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  the  chill  blast  from  the  depths 
of  the  abysses,  the  sounding  of  the  waves 
striking  the  cliff,  whence  one  seemed  to 
catch  now  and  then  piteous  cries  or  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  in  the  distance,  or  yet 
again  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  grindmg 
of  pebbles  rolling  on  the  shore,  at  times 
the  cry  of  an  invisible  sea-gull,  on  a 
break  m  the  sky  the  dim  silhouette  of  a 
vessel,  everything  told  of  death  —  death 
and  fear.  Struck  with  horror,  again  I 
closed  my  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?  where  are  we  ?  " 

"  On  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  before  the  rocks  of  Blackgang, 
where  many  vessels  are  lost,"  replied 
Ellis,  with  a  mischievous  expression  of 
joy,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 

"Take  me  far  from  here!  far  from 
here!  home!" 

I  drew  myself  together  and  covered  my 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  flew  with 
greater  rapidity  even  than  formerly.  The 
wind  no  longer  whistled :  it  howled  and 
roared  in  my  dress  and  in  my  hair.  I 
could  not  breathe. 

"  Bear  up,"  said  Ellis. 

I  made  an  effort  to  regain  my  senses. 
I  felt  the  ground  under  my  feet  and  heard 
no  noise.  All  around  seemed  dead ;  but 
the  blood  pulsed  violently  in  my  temples, 
I  felt  giddy,  and  had  a  ringing  in  my 
head.  Little  by  little  the  giddiness  passed 
away.  I  drew  myself  up  and  opened  my 
eyes. 
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X. 


We  were  on  the  shore  of  my  pool. 
Right  before    us,  through    the    pointed 
leaves  of  a  row  of  willows,  was  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  above  which  some  slender 
threads  of  mist  rested  as  if  fastened  to 
the  surface ;  to  the  right  appeared  the 
dull  verdure  of  a  field  of  rye ;  to  the  left, 
through   the  mist,  my  orchard   with   its 
great  trees,  silent  and  humid,  and  already 
touched    with    the    breath    of    morning. 
Across  the  pale  sky,  stretched  in  oblique 
lines  two  or  three  small  clouds,  yellow 
with  the  first  rays  of  a  dawn  that  started 
from  God  knows  what  part  of  the  horizon. 
In  the  uniform  pallor  of  the  sky  nothing 
pointed  out  where  the  sun  was  about  to 
rise.     The  stars  had  disappeared.    Ev- 
erything was  still,  but  alreadv  awake  in 
the  magic  calm  of  early  twilignt. 

**Day  is  here,"  saia  Ellis  in  my  ear. 
"Adieu  till  to-morrow."  I  turned  to- 
wards her ;  she  had  already  left  the  earth, 
and  was  raised  in  the  air  before  me.  All 
at  once  I  saw  her  place  her  bands  behind 
ber  head.  Head,  hands,  and  shoulders 
suddenly  took  the  hue  of  flesh;  in  her 
dark  eyes  two  living  sparks  trembled ;  her 
lips  bore  a  smile  of  mysterious  softness ; 
a  dtarming  voung  woman  appeared  to  me. 
It  lasted  only  a  moment.  As  if  dazzled, 
she  drew  backwards  and  vanished  at  once 
like  vapor.  For  some  time  I  remained 
stupefied  and  motionless.  When  I  was 
able  to  observe,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
bue  of  flesh,  this  hue  of  pale  rose  that 
bad  suddenly  animated  my  vision,  was 
oot  yet  gone,  and  that  the  air  surrounding 
me  was  still  impregnated  with  it  —  it  was 
tbe  shinine:  oi  dawn.  I  felt  all  at  once  an 
immease  lassitude,  and  went  towards  the 
boQse.  Passing  before  the  hen-roost,  I 
beard  the  gecsc  cackline.  They  are  the 
first  birds  to  awake.  Along  the  roof,  at 
tbe  ends  of  the  thatch-poles,  stood  rooks 
Hke  sentinels,  all  eager  to  finish  their 
ZQomiDg  toilet,  and  projected  sharply 
against  the  milky  sky.  Suddenly  they 
rose  all  together,  flew  to  some  distance, 
2od arranged  themselves  in  aline  without 
a  crv.  In  the  near  wood  sounded  thrice 
tbe  boarse  cluck  of  a  moor-cock  already 
in  search  of  wild  berries,  in  the  damp 
bertage.  Feeling  a  slight  shivering,  I 
vent  in  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed, 
vbere  a  deep  sleep  soon  secured  me. 

XI. 

The  followin^^  night,  when  I  got  near 
6e  oU  oakf  Ellis  came  to  meet  me  like 
tt  oki  acquaintance.    All  fear  on  my  part 


had  disappeared,  and  I  met  her  again 
with  almost  pleasure.  I  had  given  up  try- 
ing to  comprehend  the  adventure,  and  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  flying  again  and 
satisfying  my  curiosity.  Soon  the  arm  of 
Ellis  claspecl  me,  and  we  be^n  our  flight. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Italy,"  saicf  1,  at  her  ear. 

"  Where  you  like,  love,"  answered  she 
with  slow  gravity  —  and  slowly  and  grave- 
ly she  bowed  her  head  towards  me.  It 
struck  me  that  her  face  was  less  trans- 
parent than  before,  her  features  more 
feminine,  less  vaporous,  and  she  re- 
minded me  of  the  fair  creature  that  had 
appeared  to  me  a  moment  before  vanish- 
ing in  the  morning.  "  This  night,"  con- 
tinued Ellis,  "is  the  great  night.  It 
rarely  comes :  when  seven  times  thir- 
teen  "     Here  I  lost  several  words. 

"Then,"  pursued  she,  "one  can  see 
what  is  concealed  at  other  times." 

"  Ellis,"  said  I  to  her  in  a  beseeching 
tone  ;  "  who  are  you  ?  Tell  me  now  at 
last." 

She  extended  her  long  white  hand  with- 
out replying,  and  indicated  with  her  finger 
a  point  in  the  dark  sky  where  shone 
among  small  stars  a  comet  of  ruddy 
aspect. 

"  What  must  I  understand  ?  Do  you 
live  like  that  comet,  wandering  between 
planets  and  sun  ?  Do  you  wander  from 
man  to  man  too  ?  " 

But  Ellis  placed  her  hands  over  my 
eyes.  A  mist  white  and  thick  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  depths  of  valleys 
suddenly  surrounded  me.  "To  Italy!  to 
Italy  I  "  murmured  she.  "  This  night  is 
the  great  night." 

XII. 

The  mist  vanished,  and  I  saw  beneath 
us  an  endless  plain ;  but  already  the  sen- 
sation .of  a  soft,  mild  air  on  my  cheeks 
had  warned  me  that  I  was  no  longer  in 
Russia;  and  besides,  this  plain  did  not 
at  all  resemble  our  plains.  It  was  an 
immense  dull  surface,  without  herbage 
and  deserted.  Here  and  there,  in  all 
directions,  pools  of  stagnant  water  shone 
like  pieces  of  broken  mirror.  Further 
o£f  was  visible  a  motionless,-  soundless 
sea.  Large  fair  stars  twinkled  in  the 
spaces  between  large  and  fair  clouds ;  and 
from  every  part  rose  the  hum  of  a  thou- 
sand voices,  incessant  but  restrained. 
These  sounds,  penetrating,  and  at  the 
same  time  low,  were  the  voice  of  the 
desert. 

"  The  Pontine  Marshes,"  said  Ellis. 
"  Do  you  hear  the  frogs  ?  Do  you  smell 
sulphur  ? " 
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The  Pontine  Marshes  !  An  impression 
of  solemn  sadness  came  upon  me.  Why 
lead  me  to  this  dark  and  abandonea 
land?  We  had  better  have  gone  to 
Rome. 

"  Rome  is  near,"  said  she ;  "  prepare 
yourself."  We  took  flight  above  the  old 
Latin  Way.  A  buffalo  plunged  in  a 
slimy  slough  lazily  raised  his  misshapen 
heaa,  the  short  and  rough  bristles  of 
which  rose  in  tufts  between  his  back- 
turned  horns.  He  showed  the  white  of 
his  stupid,  bad  eyes,  and  blew  forcibly 
through  his  damp  nostrils.  He  had  no 
doubt  smelt  us. 

"Rome!  here  is  Rome!"  said  Ellis. 
"  Look  before  you." 

What  is  that  black  mass  above  the 
horizon  ?  Are  these  the  arches  of  some 
giant's  bridge  ?  What  river  does  it  trav- 
erse ?  Why  is  it  demolished  in  places  ? 
No,  it  is  not  a  bridge,  it  is  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  This,  indeed,  is  the  holy  Ro- 
man Campa^na,  and  below  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Albano,  their  summits  and  the 
grey  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  faintly 
lighted  by  the  rising  moon.  We  rushed 
forward  suddenly,  and  found  ourselves 
before  an  isolated  ruin.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  it  had  been ;  a  tomb,  or  a 
palace,  or  baths.  Black  ivy  enveloped  it 
in  its  melancholy  bonds,  and  below,  like 
a  gaping  jaw,  opened  the  half-shattered 
archway  of  a  vault.  I  was  struck  with 
the  sepulchral  odor  that  came  from  all 
these  little  trimmed  stones  whose  marble 
facing  had  long  aeo  disappeared. 

"  Come  here  ! "  said  Ellis,  extending 
her  hand.  "  Here !  Say  aloud,  three 
times,  the  name  of  a  great  Roman." 

"  What  will  happen  ?  " 

"  You  will  see." 

I  reflected  a  moment.  **  Divus  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  I "  cried  I,  and  "  Divus 
Caius  Julius  Cxsar  I "  repeated,  prolong- 
ing the  sound,  "  Cxsar !  " 

XIII. 

The  last  tones  of  my  voice  still  re- 
sounded when  I  heard  —  but  I  despair  of 
describing  what  I  experienced.  First,  a 
confused  sound  of  trumpets  and  clapping 
of  hands,  hardly  perceptible  to  the  ear  and 
repeated  incessantly.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  somewhere,  either  at  a  prodigious 
distance  or  in  a  botttomless  abyss,  an  in- 
numerable crowd  was  stirring.  It  rose 
and  mounted  in  confused  waves  always 
screaming,  but  with  stifled  screams  like 
those  that  escape  from  the  throat  in 
frightful  dreams  that  seem  to  endure  for 
centuries.    Then  the  air  was  disturbed 


and  darkened  above  the  ruin,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  myriads  of  shadows  land- 
ing and  deflling,  millions  of  forms,  some 
with  helmets,  others  with  pikes.  The 
rays  of  the  moon  divided  into  innumerable 
blue  stars  on  these  helmets  and  pikes, 
and  all  this  army,  all  the  multitude 
pressed,  pushed,  advanced,  enlarged.  It 
seemed  animated  with  unspeakable  ener- 
gy, capable  of  overthrowiuj^  the  world. 
No  form,  however,  was  distinct.  Sud- 
denly a  strange  movement  agitated  the 
crowd,  like  immense  waves  Silling  and 
retiring.  ^^Casar/  Casar  venitT^'*  re- 
peated a  thousand  voices  like  the  roaring 
of  leaves  in  a  forest  struck  by  hurricane. 
A  dull  stroke  resounded,  and  a  head  pale 
and  severe,  with  closed  eyelids,  and  bear- 
ing a  laurel  crown,  came  slowly  from  the 
rum  —  the  head  of  the  Imperator. 

No!  there  are  no  human  words  to 
describe  the  fear  that  seized  me.  I  said, 
"  If  this  head  opens  its  eyes,  if  the  lips 
part,  I  shall  die  at  once." 

"  Ellis,"  cried  I,  "  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
Take  me  from  this  brutal  and  terrible 
Rome.    Come ! " 

"  Faint  heart,"  murmured  she,  and  we 
resumed  our  flight.  Behind  I  heard 
resounding  still  the  iron  cry  of  the  Roman 
legions ;  then  all  became  ciark. 

XIV. 

*'  Look,"  said  Ellis,  *'  and  calm  your- 
self." 

My  flrst  sensation  was  so  pleasant,  I 
remember,  I  could  only  sigh.  Not  light, 
not  mist  enveloped  me,  but  something  of 
a  vaporous  azure,  soft  and  silvery.  At 
flrst  I  could  distinguish  nothing,  this  bine 
shimmer  blinded  me.  But  little  by  little 
the  noble  proportions  of  a  fair  wooded 
mountain  revealed  themselves  to  my  eyes. 
A  lake  stretched  under  me,  with  stars 
trembling  in  the  depths  of  its  waters.  I 
heard  the  large  murmur  of  the  waves 
plashing  on  the  beach.  The  perfume  of 
orange-groves  reached  me  pure  and  strong 
as  a  wave,  and  with  it,  as  pure  and  strongi 
came  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice.  At- 
tracted, fascinated  by  the  perfume  and  by 
this  voice,  I  wished  to  descend.  We 
directed  our  flight  towards  a  magnificent 
marble  palace  that  was  set  against  a  cy- 
press wood.  The  sounds  came  from  the 
open  windows.  The  lake,  powdered  with 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  beat  the  walls  of  the 
palace  in  soft  undulations,  and  right  in 
front,  enveloped  in  a  luminous  vapor,  rose 
an  island,  adorned  with  the  dark  foliage 
of  orange-trees  and  laurels,  with  porticoei 
and   colonnades,    temples    and   statues 
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high  and  harmonious  from  the  midst  of 
the  waters. 

"  I  sola  Bella,   Lake    Maggiore/'    said 
EUis. 

I    said   only  *'Ah!''  and  we  still  de- 
scended. 

The  voice,  growing    ever    louder,  at- 
tracted me  irresistibly.     I  wished  to  see 
the  form  that  produced  such  sounds  on 
such  a  nij^ht.    We  were  close  to  the  win- 
dow.    Within    a    chamber   furnished  in 
Pompeian  style,  and  resembling  a  muse- 
um of  antiquities  more  than  a  modern 
apartment,  surrounded  by  Greek  sculp- 
tures, Etruscan  vases,  rare  plants,  and 
precious  fabrics,  lighted  from  above  by 
two  lamps  enclosed  within  globes  of  crys- 
tal, a  youn^  woman  was  seated  before  a 
piano.    With  head  slightly  thrown  back, 
and  with  half-closed    eyes,  she  sang  an 
Italian    air,  —  sang  and    smiled.      She 
smiled,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  faun  of 
Praxiteles,  young  and  careless  as  herself, 
as  soft  and    as  voluptuous,  smiled  too 
from  its  marble  niche  surrounded  with 
rose-laurel,  across  the  light  vapor  that 
escaped  from  an  antique  perfume-pan  set 
on  a  bronze    tripod.     She  was    alone. 
Enchanted    by  the    sounds    and  by  the 
beauty,  drunk  with  the  brilliance  and  the 
perfumes   of   the    night,   moved   to  the 
depths  of  the  heart  by  the  sight  of  such 
path,  freshness,  ana  happiness,  I  com- 
pletely forgot  my  companion  ;  I  forgot  by 
what  mysterious  means  I  had  penetrated 
the  secrets  of  an  existence  so  secluded 
and  so  stranee.     I  wished  to  step  on  the 
window   and  speak.      My    whole    body 
trembled  with  violent  commotion,  as  if  I 
bad  touched  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  face  of  Ellis,  in  spite  of  its  trans- 
parence, had  become  dark  and  threaten- 
ing. In  her  immensely  wide-open  eyes 
bamed  an  expression  of  profound  ma- 
Bgnity. 

"  lit  us  go  away,"  said  she  brusquely 
—  and  again  wina,  noise,  stupefaction. 
Instead  of  the  cry  of  the  legions,  the  last 
ibarpnote  of  the  songstress  lingered  long 
in  my  ears.  We  stopped;  but  the  same 
ibarp  Dote  sounded  always,  although  I 
feit  another  atmosphere  and  other  emana- 
tions. A  bracing  freshness  as  from  a 
hfge  river  reached  me,  with  odors  of  hay, 
bemp,  and  smoke.  To  this  long-sustained 
■ote  succeeded  another  note,  and  then  a 
third,  but  of  so  marked  a  character,  and 
with  such  familiar  modulations,  that  I  at 
said  to  myself,  **  That  is  a  Russian 
r,  and  a  Russian  air."  And  at  the 
time  all  objects  about  appeared  dis- 
tactly  tome. 
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XV. 

We  were  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river. 
To  the  left,  out  of  sight,  stretched  mown 
fields  with  enormous  haystacks  ;  to  the 
right,  also  out  of  sight,  was  seen  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Near  the  shore  long 
boats  moved  gently  at  anchor,  stirring 
their  pointed  masts,  like  fingers  making 
signs.  In  the  one  from  which  the  song 
came  was  a  small  fire  whose  light  was 
reflected  in  red  rays  that  trembled  on  the 
ripples  of  the  river.  All  around  on  river 
and  land  other  fires  twinkled,  but  whether 
they  were  far  or  near  sight  could  not  de- 
termine. At  times  they  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  at  others  darted  forth  and 
cast  a  lively  brightness.  Innumerable 
crickets  chirped  incessantly  in  the  grass, 
not  less  persistent  than  the  frogs  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less but  low  and  dark,  and  birds,  flying 
invisibly,  emitted  from  time  to  time  plain- 
tive cries. 

"Aren't  we  in  Russia?"  I  asked  my 
guide. 

**  This  is  the  Volga,"  replied  she.  We 
flew  down  the  river. 

"  Why  did  you  hurry  me  just  now  from 
that  delightful  land  ?  "  demanded  I.  "It 
displeased  you,  no  doubt.  Did  not  you 
feel  a  little  jealous? " 

The  lips  of  Ellis  trembled,  and  her 
look  became  threatening,  but  all  at  once 
her  features  resumed  their  usual  immo- 
bUity. 

"  I  wish  to  go  home,"  said  I  to  her. 

"  Wait !  wait ! "  replied  she.  "  To-night 
is  the  great  night.  It  won't  come  again 
for  so  long.     You  shall  see.     Wait  a  bit." 

On  this  we  crossed  the  Volga,  grazing 
the  water  obliquely,  and  by  a  succession 
of  springs,  in  the  manner  of  swallows 
flying  before  a  storm.  The  deep  waves 
murmured  beneath  us,  and  a  keen  wind 
struck  us  with  its  cold  and  powerful  wing. 
Soon  in  the  gloom  appeared  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  with  a  steep  and  deeply 
creviced  escarpment.    We  drew  near. 

"  Cry  Saryn  na  Kitchkou;'  •  said  Ellis 
to  me  m  a  whisper.  I  was  as  yet  hardly 
recovered  from  the  fright  the  apparition 
of  the  Roman  phantoms  had  caused  me, 
and  was  weary  besides,  and  a  prey  to  I 
know  not  what  vague  feeling  of  sadness. 
In  fact,  I  dared  not.  I  would  not  pro- 
nounce the  fatal  words,  persuaded  that, 
as  in  the  Wolfs  Valley  of  the  Freischiitz^ 
they  would  conjure  up  some  frightful 
monster.     But  in  spite  of  myself  my  lips 

*  War-cry  of  pirates  of  the  Volga. 
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opened,  and  with  a  weak,  unnatural  voice, 
1  cried :  "  Saryn  na  Kitchkou  !  " 

XVI. 

As  before  the  Roman  ruin,  at  first  all 
remained  still.  Suddenly,  at  my  very 
ears,  rang  a  coarse,  brutal  laugh,  followed 
by  a  groan,  and  by  the  sound  of  a  body 
falling  in  the  water  and  struggling.  I 
looked  around  me  —  nobody ;  out  after 
a  moment  the  shores  re-echoed  the 
sounds,  and  a  frightful  tumult  soon  rose 
in  all  directions.  It  was  a  veritable  chaos 
of  sounds  :  human  cries,  whistles,  furious 
vociferations,  together  with  laughter, — 
laughter  more  frightful  than  the  rest  — 
splashing  of  oars  in  the  water,  axe-strokes, 
the  crash  of  broken  doors  and  chests,  the 
screech  of  moving  tackle,  the  grinding  of 
wheels  on  the  strand,  the  stamping  of  a 
multitude  of  horses,  the  tolling  of  alarum- 
bells,  the  clanking  of  chains,  the  mourn- 
ful crackling  of  immense  fires,  drunken 
songs,  gnasning  of  teeth,  and  frightful 
oaths,  lamentations  and  desperate  prayers, 
military  commands  and  death-rattles,  con- 
fused with  joyful  sounds  of  the  fife,  and 
the  cadence  of  furious  rounds.  One  could 
distinguish  cries  of  "  Kill  him !  hang 
him !  drown !  burn  !  at  it !  go  ahead !  no 
quarter ! "  I  heard  all,  even  to  the  pant- 
ing of  exhausted  lungs,  and  yet,  far  as 
my  sight  could  reach,  nothing  appeared 
—  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Before  us  the  river  flowed  silent  and  dark, 
and  the  shores  appeared  even  more  rude 
and  deserted  than  formerly.  I  turned  to 
Ellis ;  she  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips. 

"  Stepan  Timofditch  !  •  here  is  Stepan 
Timof ditch ! "  A  cry  rose  from  all  parts 
of  the  plain,  "Long  live  our  little  father, 
our  hetman,  our  foster-father."  Suddenly, 
although  I  continued  to  see  nothing,  I 
seemea  conscious  of  a  eigantic  body  ad- 
vancing towards  me,  and  a  terrible  voice 
cried  out,  "  Frolka !  where  are  you,  you 
dog  ?  Fire,  everybody !  onwards !  Cut 
me  down  these  anstocrats„  make  me  some 
mincemeat ! "  I  felt  the  heat  of  a  flame 
close  to  me,  the  acrid  odor  of  smoke  pen- 
etrated my  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time 
something  warm  and  liquid  like  jets  of 
blood  spurted  on  my  face  and  on  my 
hands.  Savage  laughs  burst  around  us. 
I  lost  consciousness,  and  when  I  came  to 
myself  found  I  was  with  Ellis,  floating 
gently  at  the  border  of  my  wood,  not  far 
from  the  old  oak. 

**  Do  you  see  that  pretty  little  path  ?  " 

*  Stepan  Razine,  Don  Cossack,  pirate  on  the  Volga 
and  Caspian,  and  chief  of  an  insurrection  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  alive. 


said  she,  "  down  there,  where  the  moon 
shines,  and  overhung  by  those  two  birch- 
es ?    Shall  we  go  there?  " 

I  was  so  overcome,  so  exhausted,  that 
I  could  say  to  her  only :  "  To  the  house." 

"  You  are  at  the  house,"  said  Ellis. 

In  fact,  I  was  at  my  door  alone :  Ellis 
had  disappeared.  The  watch-dog  drew 
near,  eyed  me  defiantly,  and  ran  on  howl- 
ing. By  an  effort  I  gained  my  bed,  and, 
without  undressing,  tell  asleep. 

XVII. 

The  next  day,  during  the  whole  morn- 
ing, I  was  unwell,  and  could  hardly  move 
about  at  all ;  but  this  bodily  uneasiness 
was  not  what  troubled  me  most.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  conduct  and  vexed  with 
myself.  **  Faint  heart !  "  I  kept  repeating. 
"  Yes,  Ellis  is  right.  Why  was  I  afraid? 
Why  not  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity?  I  might  have  seen  Csesar 
himself,  and  fear  had  made  me  lose  my 
head.  I  must  whimper  'and  run  away 
like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  a  birch  roa. 
As  to  Razine,  that  was  indeed  different 
—  in  my  quality  as  a  gentleman  and  land- 
owner—  but  even  then,  why  be  afraid? 
Faint  heart!  faint  heart!  And  besides, 
it  was  only  in  a  dream  that  you  would 
have  seen  all  this,"  said  I  to  myself.  I 
called  mv  housekeeper. 

"  Marfa,  at  what  time  did  I  go  to  bed 
yesterday  ?    Do  you  remember?  " 

"  Lorcf !  who  can  say,  my  foster-father? 
Rather  late,  I  do  believe.  You  went  out 
of  the  house  when  it  began  to  be  dark ; 
and  in  your  bedroom  you  stamped  with 
the  heels  of  your  boots,  after  midnight. 
Towards  morning  —  yes,  towards  morn- 
ing—  yes ;  and  it  is  two  days  that  you've 
done  that.  Is  there  anytning  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"Good!  these  flights,"  thought  I, 
"these  journeys  in  the  air,  how  doubt 
them  any  longer  ?  Marfa !  how  do  I  look 
to-day  ?  "  I  asked  her,  suddenly. 

"How  look?  Pardon,  let  me  see. 
Your  cheeks  are  rather  hollow ;  yes,  and 
you  are  pale,  my  foster-father.  Stop! 
and  you  are  as  yellow  as  wax." 

Slightly  confused,  I  dismissed  Marfa. 

"  I  shall  die  of  it,  or  lose  my  senses  by 
it,"  said  I  to  myself,  meditating  near  the 
window.  "  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
end;  it  is  terrible;  my  heart  beats 
strangely.  When  I  flew  it  seemed  as  if 
one  drank  my  heart's  blood,  or  as  if  it 
exuded  like  the  sap  of  an  incised  birch- 
tree  in  summer.  All  that  is  not  natural. 
And  Ellis  ?  —  she  plays  with  me  like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  and  yet  she  does  not  seem 
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to  wish  mc  ill.  Well,  Til  never  trust  my- 
self with  her  again.     I  will  consider  as 

long  as   I   can  —  and But    if    she 

drank  my  blood? — horrible!  Besides, 
such  rapid  flights  must  do  me  harm. 
They  say  that  tn  England  it  is  forbidden 
to  go  more  than  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour  on  the  railways.^'  I  pondered  for  a 
long  time ;  but  at  ten  o^clock  that  evening 
I  was  near  the  old  oak. 
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The  night  was  dark,  dull,  and  cold ; 
there  was  a  sensation  of  rain  in  the  air. 
To  my  great  surprise   I   found  no  one 
under  the  oak.     I  walked  about  for  some 
time.     I   went  as  far  as  the  wood  and 
came  back,  trying  continually  to  pene- 
trate the  depth  of  darkness.     No  one !     I 
waited  long  enough  and  then   I    called 
Ellis  several  times,  raising  my  voice  more 
and  more  each  time ;  but  without  effect. 
I  was  sad,  almost  mortified.    Alreadv  I 
thought  no  longer  of  the  danger  that  had 
just  now  occupied  me.     I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  think  that  Ellis  would  come  no 
more.    **  Ellis !  Ellis !  come  then  !    WonH 
you  come  ?  "  cried  1,  for  the  last  time.    A 
raven,  roused  by  my  voice,  sprang  sud- 
<ienly  from  the  top  ot  a  neighboring  tree, 
striking  noisily  amid  the  branches.     Ellis 
ctid  not  appear.     With  hanging  head  I 
returned  towards   the  house.     I  was  al- 
ready on  the  border  of  my  pool,  and  the 
l^ht  from  my  chamber  wmdow  at  times 
sboDe  full,  and  at  others  disappeared  be- 
hind the  foliai^e  of  my  apple-trees.     It 
seemed  to  me  like  the  eye  of  a  guardian 
char^  to  watch  me.    Suddenly  I  per- 
ceiv^  a  slight  motion  in  the  air  behind 
me,aodat  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself 
raised,  just  as  a  quail  is  carried  away  by 
a  hawk.    It  was  Ellis  :  her  cheek  touched 
mine,  and  I  felt  her  arm  embrace  me  like 
a  dose  band.    She  spoke  and  her  voice, 
always  restrained  to  a  slight    murmur, 
afiected  me  like  an  icy  breath  entering 
my  ears.    'Mt  is  I,'*  said  she.     I  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  both  pleasure  and  terror. 
We  flew  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground. 

*'Yoa  did  not  want  to  come  then,  to- 
day?'* demanded  I. 

'*Yoo  were  vexed  at  it?     Then  you 
bit  me  ?    Oh  I  you  are  mine ! " 

These  last  words  troubled  me.     I  did 
aoc  know  what  to  say  to  her. 

**I   was    kept     away,"    pursued    she. 
**  They  watch  me." 
''who,   then,  has   power   to  restrain 

JOtt?" 

"Where  will  you  go?"  demanded  El- 
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lis,  as  usual,  without  answering  my  ques- 
tion. 

**  Carry  n>e  to  Italy  —  to  the  border  of 
the  lake  —  you  know." 

She  shook  her  head  to  say  no.  At  this 
moment  I  remarked  for  the  first  time  that 
her  face  was  no  longer  transparent.  A 
faint  redness,  one  might  say,  was  visible 
over  her  milky  whiteness.  I  regarded 
her  eyes,  and  their  look  struck  me  dis- 
agreeably. There  was  in  the  depths  of 
them  a  sinister  movement,  almost  imper- 
ceptible but  incessant,  which  reminded 
one  of  a  benumbed  serpent  that  the  sun 
begins  to  revive. 

"Ellis,"  cried  I,  "who  are  you?  Tell 
me,  I  pray  you." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  I  was 
vexed  and  wished  to  give  her  a  lesson. 
The  notion  came  to  me  of  asking  her  to 
take  me  to  Paris.  There,  thought  I,  she 
shall  have  some  real  cause  for  being  jeal- 
ous. 

"Ellis,"  said  I,  "you  have  no  fear  of 
great  cities,  have  you?  —  of  Paris,  for 
mstance  ?  " 
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"No?  —  not  of  the  strongly  lighted 
parts,  like  the  Boulevards?" 

"It  is  not  the  light  of  day." 

"  Very  well,  then,  take  me  to  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens." 

She  threw  over  my  head  one  end  of  her 
long  sleeve,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  white 
darkness  impregnated  with  odor  of  poppy. 
All  disappeared  at  once,  —  light,  sound, 
and  almost  consciousness.  I  hardly  felt 
that  I  still  lived ;  and  this  species  of  an- 
nihilation was  not  without  sweetness. 
All  at  once  the  cloud  dissolved.  Ellis 
withdrew  her  sleeve  from  over  my  head, 
and  I  saw  beneath  me  a  number  of  vast 
buildings  and  plenty  of  light  and  move- 
ment —  I  was  at  Paris. 

XIX. 

I  HAD  already  been  at  Paris,  and  soon 
recognized  the  part  to  which  Ellis  had 
brought  me:  it  was  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  its  old  horse-chestnuts,  its 
iron  gates,  its  fortress  ditches,  and  its 
Zouaves  on  duty  like  stags.  We  passed 
before  the  palace,  before  Saint-Roche, 
and  stopped  at  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

A  crowd  of  people,  young  and  old, 
workmen  in  blouses,  fine-<iressed  women, 
hastened  over  the  causeways.  Restau- 
rants and  caf^s  gilded  to  excess  sparkled 
with  a  thousand  flames.  Omnibuses, 
cabs,  carriages  of  all  kinds  and  aspects 
passed  each  other  on  the  pavement.  All 
shone  and  swarmed  so  that  one  knew  not 
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where  to  turn  one's  eyes.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  I  was  not  at  all  tempted  to  quit  my 
aerial  observatory,  so  high  and  so  pure, 
to  mix  in  this  human  swarm.  I  felt  a 
vapor  rise  to  me,  red,  warm,  dull,  and  of 
dubious  odor.  Too  many  human  lives 
were  amassed  in  the  rout.  I  was  hesitat- 
ing, when,  shrill  and  hard  as  the  grinding 
of  old  iron,  the  voice  of  a  lorette  rose  to 
me.  This  shameless  voice  affected  me 
like  the  bite  of  vermin,  and  I  figured  to 
myself  a  face  stony,  mean,  bloated,  a  true 
Parisian  expression,  usurer's  eyes,  white 
and  red  paint,  frizzled  hair,  a  crude  bunch 
of  artificial  flowers  in  a  little  hat,  agnails 
and  a  monstrous  crinoline.  I  figured  to 
myself  also  at  the  same  time  one  of  our 
good  countrymen  of  the  steppe,  newly 
landed  in  Paris,  and  trotting  miserably 
after  this  vile,  venal  doll.  I  saw  him 
trying  to  hide  his  awkwardness  under  an 
affectation  of  coarseness,  lisping  with  fal- 
setto voice,  imitating  the  manners  of  the 
waiters  at  Vefour*s,  making  curvets  and 
platitudes.  Filled  with  disgust,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  It  is  not  here  that  Ellis  need  be 
jealous." 

In  the  mean  time  I  noticed  we  had  be- 
gun to  descend,  and  Paris  sent  out  all  its 
sounds  and  all  its  odors  to  meet  us. 

"Stop!"  said  I  to  Ellis;  "don't  you 
find  this  stifling?" 

"It  was  you  that  wanted  to  come  to 
Paris." 

"  I  was  wrong ;  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  Carry  me  far  away  from  here, 
Ellis,  I  beg  you.  Stop  !  there  is  actually 
Prince  Koulmametof  walking  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  his  friend  Serge  Va- 
raxine,  who  beckons  with  his  hand  and 
says  to  him,  Mvan  Stepanitch,  come  and 
sup  with  me;  I  have  engaged  Rigolboche 
herself.'  Take  me  away,  Ellis,  far  from 
Mabille,  from  the  Mafson-Dor^e,  from 
the  Jockey-Club ;  far  from  close-cropped 
soldiers  and  their  fine  barracks ;  from 
policemen  with  *  imperials '  on  their  chins ; 
far  from  glasses  of  muddy  absinthe  ;  from 
players  at  dominoes  and  players  at  the 
Bourse;  from  red  ribbons  at  the  coat 
button-hole  and  at  the  button-hole  of  the 
overcoat ;  far  from  M.  Foy,  inventor  of 
the  marriage  agency;  from  the  gratuitous 
consultations  of  Dr.  Charles  Albert ;  from 
courses  of  lectures  and  from  blue-books ; 
from  Parisian  comedies,  Parisian  ope- 
rettas, Parisian  politeness,  and  Parisian 
ignorance.  Come  on !  come  on !  come 
on!" 

"  Look  down,"  said  Ellis  ;  "  you  are 
already  no  longer  above  Paris." 

1  opened  my  eyes.     In  fact,  a  dark  plain, 


marked  here  and  there  with  the  white 
lines  of  the  roads,  flew  rapidly  beneath 
us,  and  far  in  the  horizon,  like  the  glim- 
mer of  an  immense  fire,  rose  towards  the 
sky  the  reflection  of  the  innumerable 
fiames  that  light  the  capital  of  the  workL 

XX. 

The  sleeve  of  Ellis  fell  again  over  my 
eyes.  Again  I  lost  consciousness;  and 
again  the  cloud  dissolved.  What  is  this? 
What  park  is  this,  with  its  wall-like  ave- 
nues of  trimmed  lime-trees,  with  isolated 
firs  resembling  parasols,  with  porticoes 
and  temples  in  the  Pompadour  style,  with 
rococo  statues  of  tritons  and  nymphs 
within  strangely  carved  basins  in  the 
style  of  Bernini,  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades of  smoky  marble?  Can  it  be 
Versailles  ?  No,  it  is  not  Versailles ;  a 
little  palace,  in  a  style  of  architecture  just 
as  rococo,  stands  out  against  a  wood  of 
bushy  oaks.  The  moon  is  rather  dull, 
veiled  by  a  slight  mist,  and  over  the 
ground  is  what  appears  to  be  a  thio 
cloud  of  steam :  the  eye  cannot  determine 
whether  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  moon, 
or  really  vapor.  Further  off,  in  one  of 
the  basins,  floats  a  sleeping  swan,  whose 
lengthened  back  reminds  one  of  the  snow 
of  our  steppes  hardened  by  frost.  Here 
and  there  glowworms  shine  like  diamonds 
in  the  grass,  and  upon  the  bases  of  the 
statues. 

"  We  are  near  Mannheim,"  said  Ellis, 
"  and  this  is  the  park  of  Schwetzingen." 

"  Ah  !  we  are  in  Germany,"  thought  I, 
and  listened.  All  was  silent  except  a 
solitary  and  invisible  fount  that  fell  in  a 
basin.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  water 
said  continually,  "There,  there,  there, 
always  there." 

In  the  middle  of  the  path,  between  two 
walls  of  foliage,  I  perceived  a  gentleman 
in  a  laced  coat,  red  heels,  and  rounded 
ruflles,  with  sword  striking  his  calves, 
give  his  hand  with  exquisite  grace  to  a 
fair  lady  in  hooped  petticoats,  becurled 
and  befrosted  with  powder.  Pale  and 
strange  figures !  I  wished  to  see  them 
closer,  but  they  disappeared  at  once,  and 
I  heard  only  the  incessant  babbling  of  the 
fount. 

"  These  are  walking  dreams,"  said  Ellis 
to  me.  "  Yesterday  one  could  see  other 
things  —  many  things;  to-night  dreams 
themselves  fly  from  human  gaze.  Come 
on!" 

We  rose,  and  began  to  fly  in  so  direct  a 
manner  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  slight- 
est movement,  and  all  objects  beneath 
appeared  to  run  to  meet  us.     Sombre 
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OBOuntains,  rugged  and  clotlied  with 
iroods,  grew  and  flew  under  our  eyes,  fol- 
lowed by  other  mountains,  with  their  un- 
dulations, their  ravines,  their  glades,  their 
points  of  light  from  cottages  sleeping  on 
the  borders  of  brooks.  Mountains  ever 
succeeded  mountains.  We  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Ever   mountains,  and    ever  forests  — 
magnificent    forests,    old    but    vigorous. 
The  night  is  clear.     I  can  distinguish  the 
species  of  the  trees,  especially  tall  pines, 
with  straight,  white   trunks.      Roebucks 
show  themselves  occasionally  at  the  bor- 
ders of  the  woods;  resting  elegantly  on 
their  slender  legs,  gracefully  turning  the 
head,  they  stana  sentinel,  vigilantly  prick- 
ing   their  fine    ears.     The    ruins    of    a 
donjon,  at  the  summit  of  a  bare  rock, 
raise  sadly  their  rugg«d,  indented  outline. 
Above  the  forgotten  old  stones   a  star 
twinkles  peacefully.    From  a  little  black 
lake  comes,  like  a  mysterious  wail,  the 
OTstalline  note  of  frogs  answering  each 
other.    Other  sounds,  prolonged  and  mel- 
ancholy as  the  tremors  of  an  Eolian  harp, 
reach  me.    We  are  in  the  land  of  legends. 
The  same  thin  vapor  touching  the  earth 
that  1  had  noticed  at  Schwetzingen  ex- 
tends here  in  all  directions.     In  the  val- 
Ie]|S,  especially,  it  is  most  marked.     I  can 
count  five  —  six  —  ten  distinct  shadows 
open  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
over  the  whole  vast  and  monotonous  ex- 
tent the  moon  reigns   peacefully.    The 
air  is  light  and  lively :  I  feel  light  myself, 
and  singularly  calm. 

**Ellis,"  said   I,  "don't  you  love  this 
country  ? " 
"1?    I  love  nothing  1 " 
"What!  not  even  me  ?  " 
"Ah!  yes,  you,"  replied  she  noncha- 
lantly. 

1  thought  her  arm  tightened  round  me 
with  new  force. 

"  Onwards !  onwards  ! "  cried  she,  with 
a  sort  of  cold  passion. 

XXI. 

A  CRY,  loud  and  prolonged  in  rolls, 
sounded  unexpectedly  over  our  heads, 
tod  was  at  the  same  time  repeated  in 
from  of  us. 

"  It  is  a  rear-guard  of  cranes  flying 
tortb,^  said  Ellis.  "Let  us  join  them, 
thaUwe?"" 

"  Yes,  let  us  fly  with  the  cranes." 

Thirteen  fine,  powerful  birds,  arranged 
h  a  triangle,  advanced  rapidly,  by  rare 
itrokes  of  their  vigorous,  curved  wings. 
Stretching  out  neck  and  feet,  and  pre- 
te&ting  their  strong  breasts,  they  rushed 
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forwards  with  such  impetuosity  that  the 
air  whistled  around  them.  It  was  strange 
at  this  height,  and  so  far  from  all  living 
creatures,  to  see  this  energetic  and  bold 
life,  this  irresistible  volition.  While 
continuing  victoriously  to  cleave  the  air, 
without  stop  or  stay,  the  cranes  from  time 
to  time  exchanged  cries  with  their  com- 
rade at  the  apex  of  the  triangle ;  and 
there  was  something  of  gravity  and  pride, 
of  a  sentiment  of  absolute  confldence  in 
these  ringing  cries,  in  this  aerial  conver- 
sation. **  We  will  fly  to  the  end  in  spite 
of  fatigue,"  they  seemed  to  say,  encourag- 
ing each  other.  And  it  came  to  my  mind 
that  in  Russia  —  in  the  entire  world  — 
there  are  few  men  that  resemble  these 
birds. 

"  Now  we  are  flying  in  Russia,"  said 
Ellis  to  me. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  no- 
ticed that  Ellis  was  aware  of  my 
thoughts. 

**  Do  you  wish  to  change  the  route  ?  " 
asked  she. 

**  Change  ?  No ;  I  come  from  Paris. 
Carry  me  to  Petersburg." 

"  Now  ?  " 

"At  once.  Only  cover  me  with  your 
sleeve  for  fear  of  dizziness." 

Ellis  extended  her  hand ;  but  before  the 
cloud  enveloped  me  I  felt  upon  my  lips 
the  contact  of  that  blunt  goad  whose  soft 
sting  I  had  already  experienced. 

XXII. 

"  Attenti-on  !  "  This  prolonged  cry 
reached  my  ears.  "  Attenti-on  !  "  was 
returned  with  desperation  from  the  dis- 
tance. "  Attenti-on  ! "  the  cry  died  out 
somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  world.  I 
shook  myself.  A  large  gilded  arrow  was 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  recognized  the  for- 
tress of  Petersburg. 

Pale  night  of  the  north !  But  is  it 
night  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  wan  and  sickly 
day?  I  have  never  loved  the  night  of 
Petersburg,  but  this  time  I  was  al- 
most scared  by  it.  The  profile  of  Ellis 
had  completely  disappeared,  dissolved 
like  a  morning  cloud  before  a  July  sun  ; 
and  yet  I  continued  to  see  distinctly  my 
own  body  awkwardly  suspended  in  the 
air  at  the  height  of  Alexander's  column. 

Now  behold  us  at  Petersburg.  This 
is  indeed  the  city :  these  broad,  deserted 
streets,  the  color  of  ashes ;  these  houses 
of  whitish  grey,  greyish  yellow,  and  lilac 
grey,  covered  with  worn  stucco,  with  their 
windows  sunk  in  the  walls,  their  crudely 
colored  sign-boards,  their  iron  railings 
on  the  steps;  the  dirty  fruit  shops,  the 
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Greek  pediments  in  plaster,  the  signs,  the 
horse-troughs,  the  bodies  of  police.  Here 
is  the  gilded  cupola  of  St.  Isaac's;  the 
Bourse  where  nothing  is  done,  and  its 
medley  of  colors;  the  granite  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  pavements  of  broken 
wood.  I  recognized  the  boats  with  car- 
goes of  hay  and  faggots.  I  again  found 
the  odors  of  dust,  cabbages,  mats,  bark, 
stables,  the  doorkeepers  petrified  in  their 
cloaks,  the  hackney  coachmen  sleeping 
curled  up  on  their  old  droskies.  Yes, 
here  is  indeed  our  Palmyra  of  the  north. 

All  is  lighted  up  and  revealed  with  a 
distinctness  that  makes  the  heart  sick,  and 
all  sleeps  sadly  together  in  this  dull,  but 
transparent  atmosphere. 

The  hectic  rose  of  yestereven's  twilight 
is  not  yet  effaced ;  it  will  last  till  mornmg 
in  this  pale  and  starless  sky.  It  is  re- 
flected in  long  rays  on  the  cloudy  surface 
of  the  Neva,  which  murmurs  as  it  pushes 
its  cold  blue  waves  to  the  sea. 

"  Let  us  fly,"  said  Ellis. 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she 
bore  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
above  the  square  of  the  palace,  near  the 
foundry.  Beneath  us  I  heard  footsteps 
and  voices.  A  band  of  voung  men,  with 
a  fatigued  air,  passed  aown  the  street, 
speaking  among  themselves  of  a  gri- 
settes*  ball.  "  Sub-lieutenant  Stolpakoff 
VII.,"*  cried  suddenly  a  sentinel,  waking 
with  a  start,  near  a  heap  of  rusty  cannon- 
balls.  A  little  farther  off,  at  an  open 
window,  I  perceived  a  young  woman  in  a 
rumpled  silk  dress,  with  bare  arms,  hair 
in  a  reticle  of  pearls,  and  a  cigarette  in 
her  mouth.  She  was  reading  a  book  de- 
votedly. It  was  a  volume  from  the  pen 
of  a  very  modern  Juvenal. 

"  Fly  quickly ! "  said  I  to  Ellis. 

In  an  instant  the  little  wood  of  stunted 
firs  and  the  mossy  gardens  that  surround 
Petersburg  had  flown  beneath  us.  We 
directed  ourselves  right  south.  Sky  and 
earth  became  little  oy  little  darker  and 
darker.  Sickly  night,  sickly  day,  sickly 
city  —  we  left  all  far  behind. 

XXIII. 

We  flew  more  slowly  than  usual,  and 
my  eyes  could  follow  the  changes  that 
showed  themselves  by  degrees  in  my  na- 
tive land.  It  was  an  endless  panorama: 
woods,  heaths,  fields,  ravines,  rivers, 
widely  separated  churches  and  villages, 
and  then  again  fields,  ravines,  rivers.  I 
was  in  an  ill-humor,  indifferent,  bored ; 
but  if  I  was  bored  and  vexed,  it  was  not 
because  I  was  flying  over  Russia.  No ! 
but  this  land,  the  flat  extent  beneath  me, 


all  the  surface  of  the  world,  with  its 
fleeting  population,  mean,  choking  with 
want,  sorrow,  sickness,  stuck  to  this  mis- 
erable heap  of  dust  —  this  fragile,  creviced 
crust ;  the  excrescences  on  this  grain  of 
sand,  our  planet,  whereon  has  nitered  a 
mould  by  us  dignified  with  the  name 
"  vegetable  kingdom ; "  these  flies  of  men, 
ten  times  more  despicable  than  flies,  their 
mud  dwellings,  the  little  vestiges  of  their 
miserable  and  monotonous  quarrels,  their 
ridiculous  fights  against  the  immutable 
and  the  inevitable — ah  !  how  odious  it 
all  was  to  me.  My  heart  rebelled,  and  I 
could  no  longer  contemplate  a  picture  so 
insignificant,  a  caricature  so  trivial.  I 
was  bored  —  worse  than  bored.  I  no 
longer  felt  even  pity  for  my  fellows ;  all 
my  feelings  merged  into  one  that  I  dare 
hardly  avow  —  disgust,  and  what  is  worse, 
disgust  for  myself. 

"  Stop  !  "  murmured  Ellis,  "  or  I  can 
carry  you  no  longer :  you  get  heavy." 

"  Home ! "  said  I  to  her  in  a  tone  I 
should  have  used  to  my  coachman  towards 
four  in  the  morning,  coming  from  a 
dinner  with  one  of  my  Moscow  friends, 
after  having  talked  of  tne  future  of  Russia 
and  of  what  should  really  be  understood 
by  "  communistic  principles." 

"  Home  ! "  said  I  to  her,  and  closed  my 
eyes. 

XXIV. 

I  SOON  reopened  them.  Ellis  embraced 
me  in  a  strange  manner;  she  almost 
pushed  me.  I  looked  at  her  and  all  my 
blood  froze.  Any  one  that  has  seen  a 
human  face  express,  unexpectedly  and 
without  apparent  cause,  the  most  living 
fear,  will  understand  my  feeling.  Fear, 
the  most  poignant  terror,  contracted  and 
distorted  the  features  of  Ellis.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  on  a  living  face. 
An  inanimate  phantom,  a  supernuman 
creature,  a  shadow,  and  this  unheard-of 
fright.  "Ellis!  what  is  the  matter?" 
demanded  I. 

"  She !  it  is  she !  "  responded  Ellis  with 
effort.    "It  is  she!" 

"She!    Who?" 

"  Don't  name  her,  don't,"  stammered 
she  hurriedly.  "We  must  fly.  All  is 
over,  and  forever.    Look,  there  she  is  ! " 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her 
trembling  hand  and  perceived  something 
—  a  something  truly  frightful.  This 
something  was  still  more  frightful  that  it 
had  no  definite  form.     It  was  a  heavy, 

*  In  the  Russian  army,  officers  of  the  same  name  m 
distinguished  by  a  number. 
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dark  mass,  of  a  yellowish  black,  spotted 
like  the  belly  of  a  lizard.  It  stretched 
itself  slowly  over  the  earth  like  a  reptile, 
with  enormous  movements,  now  up,  now 
down  —  large  and  regular  balancings  like 
the  beating  of  the  wings  of  a  bird  of  pre^ 
preparing  to  seize  its  quarry.  At  times  it 
came  to  earth  by  hideous  leaps  as  a  spider 
springs  on  a  fly  caught  in  its  toils.  '*  What 
are  you,  frightful  mass  ?  "  At  its  approach 
—  I  saw  it  and  felt  it  —  everything  was 
seized  with  torpor,  everything  in  disso- 
lution. A  venomous,  pestiferous  chill 
spread  around,  and  at  the  sensation  of 
this  chill  the  heart  revolted,  the  eyes 
ceased  to  see,  the  hair  stood  on  end.  It 
was  a  moving  force,  insurmountable,  not 
to  be  arrested,  which  formless,  sightless, 
thoughtless,  sees  all  and  knows  all;  as 
eager  as  a  bird  of  prey  to  seize  its  victim, 
cunning  as  a  serpent,  and  like  a  serpent 
licking  and  killii)g  its  prey  with  its  icy 
stinf. 

"Ellis !  Ellis  !•"   cried   I,    shuddering, 
"^  it  is  death  lit  is  death!" 

The  plaintive  sound  that  I  had  already 
lieard  came  from  the  lips  of  Ellis,  but  this 
time  with  more  of  the  accent  of  human 
despair.  We  hurried  our  flight,  which 
bei^e  disordered.  Round  and  round 
EUisrose  and  plunged  in  the  air,  turning 
incessantly,  and  changing  direction  like  a 
woonded  partridge  that  seeks  to  lure  the 
dogs  from  its  nest.  And  in  the  mean  time 
from  this  horrible  mass  long  feelers 
detached  themselves,  lank  and  hideous 
lil^e  those  of  a  polyp,  lengthening  in 
pursuit,  and  stretching  towards  us  a 
species  of  claws.  A  gigantic  spectre 
mounted  on  a  pale  horse  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  heaven.  Ellis  redoubled 
ber  desperate  efforts.  **  She  has  seen  ! 
It  is  done,  I  am  lost ! ''  cried  she,  in  a 
toicc  broken  with  sobs.  "  Alas  !  unhap- 
py! I  might  have  —  life  would  have  been 
forme  —  aod  now  —  annihilated  !  annihi- 
lated I "  Hearing  these  last  words  hardly 
articulated,  I  lost  consciousness. 

XXV. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  stretched 
on  my  back  on  the  grass,  and  in  all  my 
fimbs  I  felt  a  dull  pain,  such  as  follows  a 
Solent  fall.  Day  was  breaking,  and 
objects  were  already  distinct.  At  some 
distance  from  me  a  road  bordered  with 
small  willows  passed  by  a  birch  wood. 
This  place  was  known  to  me.  I  began  to 
recolltrt  all  the  events  of  the  night,  and 
shivtrcd  in  thinking  of  the  horrible  vision 
that  had  presented  itself  to  my  eyes. 
-  But  why  f*^  said  I  to  myself,  "  why  was 
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Ellis  so  terrified  ?  must  she,  she  also, 
submit  to  his  rule  ?  Perhaps  she  is  not 
immortal,  perhaps  she  is  predestined  to 
destruction  —  to  annihilation.  How  is  it 
possible?" 

I  heard  a  faint  sigh  near  me,  and  turned 
my  headi  At  two  paces  from  me,  lay, 
stretched  motionless  on  the  grass,  a 
young  woman  dressed  in  a  long,  white 
robe.  Her  long  hair  was  loose,  and  one 
of  her  shoulders  bare.  Her  left  hand  was 
behind  her  head,  the  other  reposed  on  her 
breast ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  on  her 
lips  I  perceived  a  slight  red  foam.  Was 
this  Ellis  ?  But  Ellis  was  a  phantom,  and 
before  me  was  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood. 
I  drew  myself  towards  her  and,  bending 
over  her  face,  said,  "Ellis,  is  it  you?" 
Immediately,  with  a  slow  tremor,  her 
eyelids  opened,  and  her  great  black  eyes 
fixed  upon  me.  I  was  as  if  pierced 
through,  absorbed  with  her  regard,  and  at 
almost  the  same  moment  to  my  lips  clung 
warm,  soft,  other  lips,  but  with  the  odor 
of  blood.  I  felt  her  burning  bosom  on 
mine,  while  her  arms  were  clasped  to- 
gether around  me.  "  Good-bye  !  good- 
bye !  forever ! "  said  she  with  a  dying 
voice.  And  all  disappeared.  I  rose  tot- 
tering like  a  drunken  man,  and  searched 
a  long  time  around,  every  now  and 
then  passing  mv  hands  over  my  face. 
At  last  I  ^una  myself  on  the  road  to 
N— : — ,  about  a  mile  from  my  home. 
The  sun  was  risen  when  I  reached  my 
chamber.  The  following  night  I  awaited, 
and  I  confess  not  without  terror,  the 
appearance  of  my  phantom,  but  it  never 
came  again.  One  night  I  went  under  the 
old  oak,  but  saw  nothing  extraordinary. 
I  hardly  regret  these  strange  interviews. 
I  have  meditated  much  on  my  adventure. 
I  feel  sure  that  science  cannot  explain  it, 
and  that  legends  and  traditions  report 
nothing  similar.  Who  was  Ellis  ?  A 
vision,  a  soul  in  pain,  an  evil  spirit,  a 
vampire?  It  often  seemed  to  me  that 
Ellis  was  a  woman  I  had  known  formerly. 
I  made  immense  efforts  to  recall  where 
I  had  seen  her  —  once — to-day,  at  this 
moment  I  remember  —  where?  No!  all 
confounds  itself  in  my  memory  as  in  a 
dream.  Yes,  I  have  for  long  reflected 
upon  it,  and  what  will  surprise  no  one,  I 
am  no  further  advanced  in  it.  I  can't 
decide  to  consult  my  friends,  for  fear  of 
passing  for  a  madman.  At  last  I  have 
decided  to  think  no  more  about  it.  and 
indeed  I  have  many  other  things  to  think 
of.  On  one  hand  has  come  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  with  the  disposal  of 
estates ;  on  the  other,  my  health  is  seri- 
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ously  altered.  I  suffer  in  the  chest;  I 
have  wakefulness  and  a  dry  cough.  I 
have  got  much  thinner,  my  face  is  pale  as 
death.  The  doctor  says  that  my  blood 
is  impoverished,  calls  my  sickness  an 
anaemia,  and  orders  Gastein.  My  steward 
swears  that  without  me  he  will  not  know 
how  to  settle  with  the  peasants.  Faith  ! 
let  them  settle  with  themselves. 

But  what  mean  certain  sounds,  perfect- 
ly distinct  and  clear,  as  from  a  harmonica, 
that  I  hear  whenever  one  speaks  before 
me  of  the  death  of  anybody  ?  They  be- 
come stronger  and  stronger,  louder  and 
louder.  And  why  this  doleful  shiver  at 
the  sole  thought  of  annihilation  ? 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  well-chosen 
selection  of  Wordsworth's  poems  which 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  may  do 
something  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his 
characteristic  excellences.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  indeed,  can  never  become  popu- 
lar. It  is  like  a  pure  fountain  of  living 
water,  hidden  away  from  the  trodden  paths 
of  literature.  To  those  who  seek  in  po- 
etry only  the  idealized  echo  of  common 
passions,  it  must  always  appear  cold  and 
tasteless.  It  courts  us  with  none  of  the 
usual  subsidiary  charms  and  illusions  of 
verse  ;  and  it  requires,  at  first,  something 
like  a  moral  effort  ere  we  can  put  our- 
selves into  the  temper  for  enjoying  it; 
*♦  We  must  love  it,  ere  to  us  it  will  seem 
worthy  of  our  love."  It  reauires  us,  in  a 
sense,  to  become  as  little  children,  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  all  artificial  associations 
and  secondary  interests,  of  all  that  hides 
the  essentials  of  humanity,  and  to  enter  a 
region  where  everything  is  estimated  at 
the  price  which  it  has  for  the  simplest  and 
most  universal  human  affections.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  those  who  can  bear  the 
shock  of  this  reversal  of  the  usual  stand- 
ards of  judgment,  and  can  overcome  the 
first  recoil  of  the  "  natural  man  "  from  the 
outward  sternness  and  plainness  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  feeling  of  incon- 
gruity, or  even  absurdity,  which  is  occa- 
sionally produced  by  his  insensibility  or 
indifference  to  ordinary  associations,  his 
poetry  will  be  a  source  of  that  highest 
poetic  pleasure  which  accompanies  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  harmony  of  the  world, 
and  the  soul  of  man.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
religious  retreat  from  the  jarring  and  in- 
consistency of  things,  in  which  they  can 


renew  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  coind- 
dence  of  "  truth  and  poetry." 

Wordsworth  cannot  be  made  popular. 
But  one  thing  more  mi^ht  be  done  to  give 
fair  play  to  his  '*  elective  affinities,'*  and 
to  remove  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
understanding  him,  which  time  brings 
with  it;  his  poems  might  be  re-arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  each  of  them 
might  be  accompanied  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  its  composi- 
tion. Wordsworth  is  a  poet,  whose 
poetry  gathers  closely  about  his  life,  and 
cannot  in  many  cases  be  fully  appreciated 
except  by  those  who  carry  in  their  minds 
some  picture  of  the  occasions  when  it 
was  produced.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  poems  is 
altogether  misleading  and  artificial  —  de- 
pending mainly  on  some  psychological 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  different  fac- 
ulties, fancy,  imagination,  the  affections, 
etc.,  —  a  view  which  is  not  very  distinct, 
and  which,  at  best,  is  foreign  to  the  real 
interest  of  poetry.  Nor  would  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's arrangement  of  the  poems  as  bal- 
lad, lyric,  elegiac,  etc.,  be  much  of  an 
improvement  as  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  poems  —  however  fitting  it  may  be  for 
a  selection.  The  reader  of  poetry  does 
not  want  illustrations  .either  of  abstract 
psychology  or  of  the  philosophy  of  art; 
the  only  thing  he  need  care  for  —  beyond 
the  individual  poems  themselves  —  is  the 
connection  they  have  as  different  expres* 
sions  of  the  same  poetic  spirit.  Ana  this 
—  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth  at  least  — 
he  must  care  for,  if  he  would  fully  under* 
stand  their  meaning.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  poems  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
**  Life  of  Wordsworth,"  and  with  the  ex- 
planations there  given,  will  at  once  feel 
this.  Wordsworth's  biographer  truly 
says,  that  **the  poems,  to  be  studied 
profitably,  should  be  read  chronologi- 
cally;" and  Professor  Knight,  in  his 
interesting  volume  on  **  The  English  Lake 
District  as  Interpreted  in  the  Poems  of 
Wordsworth  "  (preface,  p.  21),  has  urged 
the  necessity  of  an  edition  such  as  we 
have  described.  We  hope  that,  before 
long.  Professor  Knight,  or  some  one 
equally  competent,  if  such  can  be  found, 
may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  labor  of 
Stuch  an  edition.  In  that  case,  all  that  is 
possible  will  have  been  done  to  remove 
outward  hindrances  to  the  appreciation  of 
Wordsworth,  and  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
time,  to  raise  to  his  proper  place  a  poet 
whose  fame  depends  so  little  upon  tem- 
porary or  accidental  attractions,  and  so 
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much  upon  the  deepest  and  most  perma- 
neot  sources  of  human  emotion. . 

If  thoa,  indeed,  derive  thy  light  from  heaven, 
Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-born  light, 
Shioe,  poet,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content ! 

Wordsworth  was  a  poet  who  took  his 
vocation  in  earnest.     He  rejected  as  in- 
sincere "  poetic  diction  "  the  old  invoca- 
tions of  the  Muse ;  but  no  poet  ever  had 
a  deeper  sense  of   being  a  "dedicated 
spirit,'*  a  vates  sacer^  whose  inspiration 
did  not  come  from  himself.     He  was  for 
himself  prophet  as  well  as  poet,  one  whose 
Tocation  was   not  merely  to  please  men, 
but  to  teach  them  with  what  they  should 
be  pleased.     **  Every  great  poet,   he  says, 
**isa  teacher.     1  wish  to  be  considered 
either    as    a    teacher,    or    as    nothing." 
When  the  critics  of  his  day  reminded  him 
that  the  end  of  verse  is  to  produce  pleas- 
ure, he   answered  that   an  original  poet 
has  to  create  the  taste  by  which  he  can  be 
enjoyed.    "  Of  genius  in  the  fine  arts  the 
only  infallible  sign  is  the  widening  of  the 
sphere  of  human  sensibility ;  "  "  Genius  is 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
intellectual  universe."     And  he  met  the 
neglect  and  ridicule,  with  which  for  many 
years  his  poetry  was  treated,  with  an  un- 
shaken faith  that  it  was  founded  upon  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  that  it  could  not  but 
find  or  make  its  audience.     Nor  did  this 
conviction  relate  only  to  form  of  expres- 
sion, but  also  to  the  content  or  matter 
expressed ;  indeed  thcf  one  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  other.     Wordsworth 
believed  that  he  had  a  fresh  and  hitherto 
unexpressed  view  of  man  and  his  relations 
to  the  world  to  communicate,  although  he 
recognized  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
the  poet  to  deal  with  truth  directly,  but 
only  as  it  can  find  sensuous  expression  in 
beauh',  and  be  made  part  of  the  emotional 
life  ot  man.     **  The  man  of  science  seeks 
truth  as  a  remote  and  unknown  benefac- 
tor, he  cherishes  it  and  loves   it  in  his 
solitude :  the  poet,  singing  a  song  in  which 
2U  human  beings  join  with  him,  rejoices 
in  the  presence  of  truth  as    our  visible 
friend  and  hourly  companion.     Poetry  is 
the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl- 
edge: it  is  the   impassioned  expression 
vbich  is  on  the  countenance  of  all  sci- 
ence,"   Wherever,  in  fact,  science  ceases 
to  be  a  merely  external  thing ;  wherever 
its  isolated  truths  are  brought  together  in 
relation  to  humanity,  and  are  thus  made 
put  of  our  immediate  consciousness  of 
ourselves,  they  become,  in  Wordsworth's 
Tiew.  capable  of  poetic  treatment.     **  Po- 
etiy  is  the  first  and  last  oi  all  knowledge." 
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"  H  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  what 
is  called  science,  thus  familiarized  to 
man,  should  be  ready  to  put  on  a  form  of 
flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his 
divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration.** 
Wordsworth  thus  makes  poetry  the  coun- 
terpart and  coadjutor  of  philosophy,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy,  by 
a  last  synthesis,  to  bring  the  manifold 
truths  of  science  into  unity  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  mind  of  man. 

There  are  many  critics  at  the  present 
day  who  tell  us  that  such  a  view  of  the 
office  of  the  poet  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  that  poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  truth,  or  with  truth  in  any 
shape.    Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
what  we  have  to  regard  in  a  poet  is  not 
what  he  has  said,  but  simply  how  he  has 
said  it.     It  is  probably  by  way  of  protest 
against  such  a  doctrine,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  allowed  himself  to  say  that  "  poetry 
is  essentially  a  criticism  of  life;  "which 
it  is,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is 
"  a  moral  shut  in  the  blossom  of  a  rose," 
or  in  which  a  good  man  may  be  said  to  be 
a  living  criticism  upon  a  bad  one.     For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  in  poetry,  the  form 
is  the  first  thing.     Its  function  is   pure 
expression  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  expressed  must  be 
secondary.     The  Muses  would  undoubt- 
edly prefer  a  good  bacchanalian  song  to 
Zachary  Boycfs   metrical  version  of  the 
Bible.     Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  reckon  it 
a  great  poetic  advancement  to  write  the 
best  possible  drinking-song.     Perfect,  or 
relatively  perfect,  expression  being  given, 
we  must  ask  what  is  expressed,  and  we 
cannot  give  the  name  ol  sacred  poet  to 
the  **idre  singer  of  an  empty  day,"  but 
only  to  him  who  can  express  the  deepest 
ana  widest  interests  of  human  life;  nay, 
only  to  him  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
progressive  movement  of  mankind,  and 
who  can  reveal   to  us   new   sources  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  have  not  before 
been  touched.    The  only  poetry  that,  in 
the  long  run,  "humanity  will  not  willingly 
let  die,"  is  that  which  contains  not  mere 
variations  on  the  old  themes,  but  "  things 
unattempted    yet  in    prose    or    rhyme." 
Now  Wordsworth  can  stand  this  test  as 
well  as  any  poet  who  ever  lived.    There 
is  no  poet  who  is  more  distinctly  unique 
and  of  his  own  kind,  no  poet  the  annihi- 
lation of  whose  works  would  more  obvi- 
ously deprive  us  of  a  definite  and  original 
vein    of    thought    and    sentiment.     And 
there  is  no  poet,  below  the  great  master- 
lights    of  poetry.    Homer,   Shakespeare, 
Dante,  and  Goethe,  whose  work  is  so 
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independent  of  theirs.  Out  of  Goethe 
one  might  carve  the  materials  for  most  of 
the  modern  poets  of  the  second  rank; 
but  neither  out  of  Goethe  nor  any  one 
else  could  one  carve  the  materials  for 
Wordsworth.  And  when  Wordsw^orth  is 
at  his  best,  he  stands  quite  on  the  level 
of  the  very  highest. 

After  saying  so  much,  we  are  bound  to 
add  that  Wordsworth  is  often  not  at  his 
best  —  that  there  is  a  defect  in  his  utter- 
ance which  distinctly  separates  him  from 
the  greatest  poets,  ancl  which  at  times 
depresses  him  below  even  the  second 
rank.  His  inspiration  is  lacking  in  con- 
tinuity, and  he  is  apparently  unable  to 
distinguish  when  he  is  inspired  and  when 
he  is  not.  He  feeds  us  at  one  time  with 
angel's  food,  with  "star-fire  and  immor- 
tal tears,''  and  at  another  time  with  the 
homeliest  bread  and  butter  of  moral  com- 
monplace. Such  poems  as  "The  Star- 
gazers,"  or  the  sonnet  written  "near 
Dover,"  show  the  abruptness  witJi  which 
he  falls  and  rises,  from  prose  to  poetry, 
from  poetry  to  prose.  Sometimes  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  he  struck  off  a  few 
lines  in  the  first  heat  of  vision,  and  after- 
wards coolly  filled  in  the  rest  when  the 
vision  had  departed.  Such  shocks  of 
transition  we  do  not  often  meet  with  even 
in  second-rate  poets ;  for,  when  poetic 
inspiration  fails,  they  generally  have  rhe- 
torical resources  to  help  them  over  the 
difficulty.  But  Wordsworth  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  rhetoric:  he  has  no 
callida  junctura  to  disguise  the  union  of 
the  products  of  pure  imagination  with 
less  valuable  materials.  His  poetry  is 
sometimes  like  a  geological  stratum, 
which  has  been  partially  transformed  by 
fire,  but  in  which  unchanged  masses  of 
sand  and  pebbles  are  embedded.  The 
baldest  matter  of  fact,  and  the  barest 
moral  commonplace,  are,  throughout "  The 
Excursion "  and  "  The  Prelude,"  put 
side  by  side  with  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn."  But  even  this 
defect  of  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  a 
counterbalancing  advantage.  Just  be- 
cause he  makes  no  artificial  effort  to  raise 
himself  above  the  level  of  prose,  but 
only  lets  himself  be  raised  by  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  genu- 
ineness, an  authentic  stamp  of  poetic 
insight  on  his  best  work  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  One  proof  of  this  is  that, 
however  often  repeated,  his  utterances 
never  seem  to  become  hackneyed.  There 
is  nothing  unreal  or  rhetorical  in  them  to 
spoil;  and  gold,  when  it  is  quite  pure, 
will  not  rust.    And  this  is  the  more  re- 


markable that  a  tone  of  majesty  so  often 
prevails  in  his  best  passages ;  u>r  majesty 
is  of  all  tones  that  in  which  an  element 
of  artificiality  or  false  sentiment  most 
easily  betrays  itself.  The  reason  seems 
to  be  that  Wordsworth  always  writes  (as 
he  tells  us  the  poet  should  always  write) 
"  with  his  eye  on  the  object"  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  sometimes  the  eye  of  the  mere 
observer  which  isolates  tne  object  ob- 
served from  all  others,  not  always  the  eye 
of  the  poet  which  finds  the  whole  in  ev- 
ery part,  and,  so  to  speak,  dissolves  the 
immediate  perception  of  separate  facts  in 
the  unity  of  one  animating  idea.  Hence 
the  conscientious  exactness  and  faithful- 
ness which  kills  everything  like  rhetoric, 
sometimes  also  checks  and  kills  the  move- 
ment of  poetic  imagination.  Thus  —  to 
take  an  example  from  the  first  passage 
that  presents  itself  —  in  the  beginning  of 
the  dedication  to  the  "  Sonnets  on  the 
River  Duddon"  we  find  the  following 
verse :  — 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tone 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves : 

While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon, 
The  circling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves* 

Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen 

That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

In  the  last  line  the  resolute  exactness  of 
Wordsworth  is  no  doubt  seen,  but  the 
very  carefulness  with  which  he  describes 
the  appearance  before  him  seems  to  take 
us  away  from  the*  "  synthetic  mood  "  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  living  spirit  of  the 
whole  must  overpower  and  subordinate 
the  distinct  appreciation  of  the  details. 
Yet  again  —  for  the  defects  of  genius  are 
strangely  bound  up  with  its  qualities  — 
this  prosaic  exactness  has  for  its  counter- 
part what  we  may  call  a  poetic  exactness 
of  mind ;  a  simple  and  direct  grasp  of  the 
truth  which  gives  to  Wordsworth's  treat- 
ment of  the  most  subtle  and  evanescent 
of  spiritual  infiuences,  something  of  the 
precision  of  a  scientific  definition.  He 
writes  with  his  eye  always  on  the  object, 
and  he  describes  what  he  sees  "  in  worlds 
to  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  a  veil," 
with  the  same  firmness  of  touch  which  he 
uses  in  dealing  with  "  some  simpler  mat- 
ter of  to-day." 

The  confusion  just  indicated  between 
two  kinds  of  truth  —  the  truth  of  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  truth  of  simple  obser- 
vation —  seems  to  underlie  Wordsworth's 
aesthetic  heresy  —  that  poetry  is  not  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  prose,  and  tnat  "  the  Ian- 
fuage  of  real  life,"  as  he  calls  it,  when  puri- 
ed  from  degrading  or  conventional  ele- 
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ments,  is  at  once  adapted  for  poetic  uses. 
Wordsworth's  determination  to  cet  rid  of 
the  meaningless  "  poetic  diction/'  then  in 
fashion,  ana  to  seek  the  poetic  in  the  nat- 
ural, makes  him  forget  the  immense  dis- 
tinction between  the  utterance  which  is 
an  end  in  itself  and  the  utterance  which 
IS  a  means  to  an  end.  As  philosophers 
have  said  that  the  "real  is  the  rational/* 
so  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  declare  that 
the  "  real  is  the  poetic ; "  but  this  must 
not  be  understooa  to  mean  that  the  world, 
as  it  is  to  mere  common  sense  and  the 
ordinary  understanding,  is  in  itself  poetic, 
bat  only  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  cannot  become  poetic,  if  it  is  seen 
sub  specie  aternitatiSy  under  the  "light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.''  But 
though  Wordsworth  sees  that  "  the  conse- 
cration and  the  poet's  dream ''  are  needful 
ere  the  world  can  be  what  it  is  to  the 
imaginative  insight  of  the  poet ;  yet  often, 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  he  encour- 
ages the  idea  that  there  is  no  vital  distinc- 
tion between  the  prosaic  and  the  poetic 
view  of  the  world,  and  therefore  between 
the  modes  of  language  in  which  each  has 
to  be  expressed. 

We  cannot,  however,  fully  appreciate 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Words- 
worth, without  looking  beyond  these  for- 
mal considerations,  and  asking  what  are 
the  main  ideas  by  which  he  is  guided  and 
iospired,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
cmient  of  his  poetry.  Wordsworth  would 
probably  have  been  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  fair  description  of  his  work  that  he 
had  brought  pioetry  back  to  nature.  But 
this  only  sugc^ests  another  question  — 
what  did  Wordsworth  mean  by  nature  f 
The  generation  to  which  he  spoke  was 
one  to  which  the  lesson  "  Return  to  na- 
twc  "  was  preached  by  many  voices,  and 
vith  many  shades  of  meaning.  Indeed  it 
might  be  .^aid  without  much  exaggeration 
that  the  whole  labor  of  that  generation, 
speculative  and  practical,  was  an  effort  to 
discover  the  true  interpretation  of  that 
old  maxim  of  the  moralists.  The  bound- 
less hope  of  the  regeneration  of  man,  of 
the  liberation  of  his  "  nature  "  from  the 
powers  that  oppressed  it,  and  prevented 
Its  manifestation,  which  was  expressed  in 
different  ways  by  Rousseau  and  by  the 
EDcydopaedist,  found  an  echo  in  all  civil- 
ixed  countries.  And  almost  every  youth 
vho  afterwards  showed  anything  of  the 
power  of  genius  was  swept  away  by  the 
new  enthusiasm  of  humanity  that  at- 
tended the  first  stages  of  the  French 
RcYtdntion. 


Before  them  shone  a  glorious  world. 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

To  such  spirits  the  Revolution  in  its 
first  dawn  appeared  to  promise  the  abso- 
lute liberation  of  man  from  the  yoke  of 
custom  and  tradition,  and  to  put  the  high- 
est social  good  within  his  immediate 
grasp.  They  felt  as  men  awaking  from  a 
charmed  sleep,  and  the  evils  of  the  past 
were  in  their  eyes  like  the  creations  of  a 
troubled  dream,  which  the  daylight  must 
forever  banish.  It  seemed  to  them  for 
the  time  that  the  hindrances  to  human 
happiness  were  merely  external,  and  that 
with  the  removal  of  a  few  corrupt  institu- 
tions the  social  ideal  could  be  at  once 
realized.  "  Nature  "  was  that  sound  ker- 
nel, that  basis  of  truth  and  goodness  in 
humanity,  which  would  be  reached  at  once 
by  simply  removing  a  few  husks  and 
excrescences  which  had  overlaid  and  x:on- 
cealed  it. 

Of  those  who  felt  the  contagion  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  hope  which  prevailed  in 
France  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  no 
one  was  more  deeply  influenced  by  it  than 
Wordsworth,  for  it  appealed  to  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  growing 
strong  in  him  through  all  his  earner  edu- 
cation among  the  Cumberland  hills.  It 
made  him  conscious  of  himself  and  of 
his  vocation.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  was 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  worshipper  of 
Rousseau.*  Indeed  he  never  was  one 
who  learned  much  directly  from  books ; 
his  reluctance  to  reading  was  at  all  times 
great,  and  in  later  years  grew  into  posi- 
tive  aversion.  But  he  was  singularly 
responsive  to  the  influences  of  outward, 
nature,  and  also,  at  least  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  he  was  cpeeply  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  As  he  paints  himself  in  "  The  Pre- 
lude," we  see  that  the  one  strong  power 
that  moulded  his  early  life  was  the  "  dear 
native  region ; "  and  he  refers  but  doubt- 
fully and  coldly  to  any  other  teacher. 
The  simple,  almost  rustic  freedom  of  the 
life  which  he  then  lived  in  the  hills  of 
Cumberland  took  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
him  that  he  never  cared  for  any  other. 
He  had  Rosuseau's  distaste  for  what 
seemed  to  him  the  luxurious  and  artificial 
life  of  cities. 


*  He  quotes  Rousseau  only  once,  I  think,  in  the 
**  Epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Llanda£E." 
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The  services  of  artificial  life, 
And  manners  finely  wrought,  the  delicate  race 
Of  colors  lurking,  gleaming,  up  and  down. 
Through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk  and 

gold, 
...  I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for. 

Every  high  and  pure  feeling  in  him  was, 
as  he  tells  us,  associated  with  the  life  of 
shepherds. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

The  only  effect  of  his  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  seems  to  have  been 
to  drive  him  back  upon  himself,  and  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  **  was  not  for  that 
hour,  nor  for  that  place."  In  "  The  Pre- 
lude "  his  almost  comic  apologies  for  his 
neglect  of  the  studies  of  the  university 
are  mingled  with  doubts  whether  it  would 
have  been  for  his  advantage  to  have  at- 
tended to  them.  And  before  the  natural 
term  of  college  life  was  reached  he  had 
defied  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and 
escaped  with  a  chosen  companion  for  a 
long  walking-tour  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  which  supplied  the  subject 
for  his  earliest  published  poem,  the  "  De- 
scriptive Sketches."  But  the  joy  of 
France,  then  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
liberty,  took  hold  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  that  country  to  watch  for  more 
than  a  year  the  course  of  the  Revolution 
—  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  in  some  dan- 

fer  of  becoming  a  victim  if  he  had  not 
een  recalled  to  England  by  his  friends. 
The  deep  despondency,  and  almost  de- 
spair, into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
events  of  t!:e  Reign  of  Terror,  and  still 
more  by  Englancrs  declaration  of  war 
against  the  French  republic,  are  pictured 
in  his  autobiographical  poem,  and  also 
in  his  account  of  "the  Solitary,"  in 
"The  Excursion."  Living  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  tells  us  how  his  heart  sank 
within  him  as  he  listened  every  evening 
to  the  cannon  of  the  English  fleet;  he 
even  confesses  that  he  rejoiced  in  every 
defeat  or  disaster  of  the  English  armies, 
and  that  he  only  became  reconciled  to  the 
war  with  France  when  France  seemed  to 
become  a  weapon  of  the  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon. After  the  French  attack  upon 
Switzerland,  however,  his  sympathies 
changed,  and  even  be^^n  to  run  with 
vehemence  in  another  direction.  France 
was  now  to  him  the  great  oppressor  of 
the  world ;  and  in  some  of  his  noblest 
verse  he  greeted  every  appearance  of 
national  resistance  to  the  conqueror.     In 


the  remarkable  pamphlet  which  he  wrote 
against  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  he  de» 
nounced  that  convention  as  showing  on 
the  part  of  the  English  generals  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  mor^  forces  arrayed 
against  Napoleon.  And  in  his  fine  son- 
nets "  On  National  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence "  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  these  forces  are  everything.  "  The 
power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing,  formal 
and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space," 
and  it  cannot  conquer  the  "subtle  ele- 
ment," the  irrepressible  force  of  national 
life,  which  "  rises  like  water." 

Winds  blow  and  waters  roll. 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  deity, 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothittg, 

Wordsworth's  political  changes   have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  com- 
ment.   And  it  is  true  that  in  the  some- 
what narrow  conservatism  of  his  age  we 
almost  lose  si^ht  of  the  young  enthusiast 
who  rejoiced  m  the  name  of  republican. 
His  later  hostility  to  France  he  could, 
indeed,  justify  by  saying  that  the  same 
principles  which  led  him  to  sympathize 
with  the  French  when  they  were  defend- 
ing their  liberties,  made  him  turn  aj^inst 
them  when  they  became  the  enemies  of 
national  liberty  in  other  countries.    Yet 
this  alone  will  scarcely  carry  us  over  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  disciple  of  Rous- 
seau, who    wrote    the  "  Epistle    to  the 
Bishop  of  Llanda£E"  and  the  "Descrip- 
tive  Sketches,"  from  the  panegyrist  of 
Laud  and  Charles  the  First,  who  wrote 
the  "  Sonnets  on  Ecclesiastical  History." 
The  truth  is,  that  Wordsworth's  antago- 
nism to  the  abstractions  of  revolutionary 
theory  carried  him  ultimately,  as  it  carried 
many  at  that  time,  dangerously  near  to 
the  opposite  extreme.    Besides,  we  must 
not  expect  too  much  of  any  human  life ; 
and  the  flow  of  Wordsworth's  inspiration 
began  about  the  year  1816  to  give  place 
to  the  inevitable  ebb.    The  struggle  was 
over,  and  a  repose,  which  was  partly  the 
repose    of    age,    stole    upon    his    mind. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  genius  after  this  period  are 
the  imperfect  echoes  of  the  old   music; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Sonnets  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  they  are  a  kind 
of  poetical  exercises,  which  are  rather  a 
burden  than  an  addition  to  his  earlier 
works.    It  would  be  one  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  poems  that  it  would  separate  this 
feebler  "aftermath"  from  the  first  rich 
harvest  of  the  muse. 

Leaving  out  of  account  this  tribute  to 
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human    weakness,  however,  there  is    a 
sense  in  which  we  may  truly  say  that 
Wordsworth  was  faithful  to  the  end  to 
the  principles  of  his  youth ;  or  that  the 
change  through  which  he  passed  was  only 
the  change  of  a  true  development,   the 
change  of  the  acorn  into  the  oak.     What 
made  him  in  his  youth  so  strong  a  parti- 
san  of  the  Revolution  was  his  faith  in 
man,  and  his  indifference  to  all  the  exter- 
nal differences  of  rank  and  circumstance ; 
and  he  was  a  believer  to  the  last  in  this 
primitive  gospel  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
tratemity.     The  apparent  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  gathering  tragedy 
of  the   Reign  of  Terror,  came  to  nim, 
indeed,  not  merely  as  a  painful  shock  of 
surprise  and  disappointment,   but  as   a 
deadly  blow  at  his  faith  in  good  and  his 
hopes  for  humanity.     The  wa^  in  which 
such  a  blow  is  met  is  a  fair  gauge  of 
moral  strength.    To  the  majority  of  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  time  the    disappoint- 
ments of  France  brought  nothing  but  the 
ieeling  that  they  had  been  the  victims  of 
an  illusion ;  nothing  but  a  lesson  of  scep- 
tical moderation  and  a  loss  of  faith  in 
spiritual   forces.    There  were  others  — 
and  their  successors  still  remain — who 
vere  unable  either  to  ^ive  up  their  pas- 
sionate hope  for  humanity  or  to  change  its 
form,  and  who  persisted  in  repeating  with 
iocreased  vehemence  the  creed  which  des- 
tiny had  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
^»anting.    But    in  minds  really  creative 
and  original,  the   disappointment   gave 
occasion  neither  to  despair  nor  to  vio- 
lence, but  became  a  critical  turning-point 
of  thought,  leading  them  to  ask  how  the 
belief  in  man  which  they  could  not  sur- 
render, was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fail- 
ore  of  their    immediate     expectations. 
For  such  minds,  the  ideas  of  *•  nature  " 
Md "liberty"  —  the  ideas  of  the  Revolu- 
tion—did  not   become  unmeaning,  but 
received  a  new  interpretation,  in  which 
they  were  purified,  as   by  fire,  from  the 
base  alloy  with  which  they  had  been  min- 
ted.  An  idea,  like  a  seed,  *' cannot  be 
quickened  unless  it  die,"  and  only  those, 
vho  could  keep  the  faith  of  the  Revolution 
unqucnched  through  its  seeming  failure, 
verc  capable  of    finding  out  the  truth 
vbicli  underlay  that  faith  and  gave  it  its 
po*er. 

Now,  among  the  men  of  genius  who 
•Ott;:hl  thus  to  re-interpret  the  ideas  of 
^t  time,  the  name  of  Wordsworth  de- 
•^•^^  a  high  place.  If  we  contrast  him 
With  some  of  the  greatest  poetic  voices 
^  his  generation,  with  Shelley  or  Byron, 
«c  kre  that  while  they  on  the  whole  be- 


long to  the  Revolution,  Wordsworth  be- 
longs to  the  reconstruction.  That  stormv 
discontent  with  self  and  the  world,  which 
utters  itself  in  every  poem  of  Byron, 
contains  little  that  haa  not  been  expressed 
with  greater  force  by  Rousseau,  unless 
it  be  that  Rousseau  speaks  the  voice  of 
hope,  and  Byron  that  of  disappointment, 
if  not  of  despair.  The  somewhat  shrill, 
but  pure  and  penetrating,  melody  of 
Shelley's  song  seems  to  be  far  removed 
from  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau; 
but  the  essential  purport  of  it,  after  all, 
is  the  deification  of  pure  impulse.  What 
is  there  in  the  "Prometheus  Unbound," 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  many  other 
of  Shelley's  poems  but  the  half-angelic, 
half-childish  reiteration  of  the.  doctrine 
that  all  evil  is  caused  by  "  tyrants," 
and  that  the  one  cure  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
policeman  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Words* 
worth's  poetry  is  in  its  essence  original 
and  creative ;  it  carries  us  into  a  new  in- 
tellectual region  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  have  not  perished,  but  have, 
as  it  were,  risen  again  in  a  better  form. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  at  once  settle  the 
comparative  value  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
achievements ;  for  the  content  of  poetry 
is  nothing  without  the  form.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mav  be  equally  said  that 
the  form  is  little  without  the  content ;  and 
in  the  gift  of  creative  insight,  which  makes 
him  the  poet  of  the  future  rather  than  of 
the  past,  Wordsworth  stands  beyond 
every  poet  of  his  day,  except  Goethe. 
And  if  he  is  without  Goethe's  wide  culture 
and  sympathy  with  all  the  elements  of 
social  and  intellectual  progress,  he  is,  as 
unmistakably  as  Goethe  himself,  the  rep- 
resentative of  new  spiritual  forces — of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  never 
found  poetic  expression  until  Wordsworth 
expressed  them. 

That  this  is  true,  and  that  Wordsworth 
is  a  poet  with  whom  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  acquire  a  new  and  higher 
meaninj^,  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  a 
comparison  of  the  leading  ideas  of  his 
poetry  with  those  of  Rousseau.  Rous- 
seau, like  Wordsworth,  was  the  prophet  of 
nature,  as  opposed  to  everything  that  is 
arbitrary  and  conventional.  And  this 
general  contrast  had  with  him  three  differ- 
ent though  closely  related  meanings.  In 
the  first  place,  Rousseau  called  attention 
to  certain  harmonies  between  the  outward 
world  and  the  soul  of  man,  which  till  his 
time  had  passed  almost  unobserved.  He 
found  outward  nature  to  be  most  human 
in  its  meaning,  just  where  it  had  been 
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hitherto  regarded  as  roost  inhuman.  Not 
the  garden  or  the  meadow,  but  the 
'*  sounding  cataract,  the  tall  rock,  the 
mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 
wood,"  were  his  chosen  haunts.  He 
reconciled  man  to  the  world,  and  taught 
him  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  the 
weary  spirit  in  the  wild  freedom  of  na- 
ture, ana  in  presence  of  those  awful  man- 
ifestations of  her  power  which  had  hith- 
erto been  considered  most  alien  and 
unfriendly  to  humanity.  And  in  this  way 
he  opened  up  sources  of  emotional  expe- 
rience, sprinsrs  of  poetry  and  imaginative 
delight,  which  had  scarcely  been  touched 
by  any  writer  before  his  time.  Again,  in 
the  second  place,  Rousseau  meant  by  a 
return  to  nature^  an  assertion  of  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  primary  bonds 
of  human  affection,  and  in  connection 
therewith,  of  the  dignity  of  the  humblest 
forms  of  human  labor,  and  especially  of 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life.  A  sim- 
ple rustic  existence,  in  which  the  charities 
of  the  family  are  little  disturbed  by  the 
ambitions  and  rivalries  of  civilization, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  ideal  of  what  is 
healthful  for  man,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. Hence  his  denunciations  of  luxury, 
and  his  fanatical  attack  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  corrupting  the  simplicity  of 
human  life  —  extravagances  which  re- 
ceived a  color  of  excuse  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  addressed  to  a  society  in  which 
the  weapons  of  civilization  had  Been  often 
turned  against  the  first  principles  of  so- 
cial morality.  Lastly,  Rousseau  meant  by 
a  return  to  nature^  a  return  by  each  man 
upon  himself,  an  awakening  in  him  of  a 
consciousness  of  his  capacities,  his 
rights,  and  his  duties.  The  individual 
man  was  to  him,  not  merely  a  part  in  a 
great  social  whole,  but  a  whole  in  himself 
—  a  being  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  ex- 
ternal authority,  to  any  authority  except 
the  raison  commune  which  ^Mighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
In  tnis  sense  the  teaching  of  Rousseau 
was  only  a  last  development  of  the  princi- 
ple of  tne  Reformation  —  that  no  author- 
ity can  claim  man*s  belief  or  homage, 
except  the  God  who  speaks  within  him. 
Unfortunately  the  doctrine  was  formu- 
lated by  Rousseau  in  such  away  as  to 
sever  the  individual  from  that  general 
social  life  of  humanity,  through  which  ail 
spiritual  culture  must  come  to  him ;  and 
thus  the  vindication  of  freedom  changed, 
in  his  hands,  into  a  declamation  against 
civilization,  and  an  apotheosis  of  the  *'  no- 
ble savage." 
Now  it  may  be  shown  that  almost  all 


Wordsworth's  most  pc 
teristic  utterances  crri 
other  of  these  three  Tc^ 
—  though,  at  the  same 
them  is  simply  echoed, 
formed  in  the  light  of 
greater,  genius.     Wo; 
seau  moralized,  Christ! 
were,  transfigured  by 
agination.     The  one-«j 
revolutionary  ideas  mn' 
completely  transcended 
spiritual  feeling,  and  a 
sight,  has  done  much   * 
essential  truth  of  the  u 
and  freedom,  and  to  sepa 
baser  elements,  with  wbii 
it  was  mineled. 

I,  The  love  of  the  wjk. 
aspects  of  natural  beau, 
and  woodland  untouched 
man,  is  the  first  elen^ent «. 
poetry.    No  one  has  expi 
the  power  of  wild  nature 
refresh  the  soul  of  ma^ 
him  new  sympathies,  wl/ 
seated,  and,  perhaps,  for  t? 
were  long  hidden  from  th 
sciousness.     His  first  fi^ft 
natural  basis  of  his  genius.  * 
organic  sensibility  to  the  ir- 
ties  of  sight  or  sound,  ^-^ 
itself  even  in  his  earliest  r 
he  says,  — 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  cha. 
And    twice  five  summers  on 

stamped 
The  features  of  the  moving  year 
I  held  unconscious  intercoune  w 
Old  as.  creation,  drinking  in  a  pii 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  levc. 
Of  waters,  colored  by  impendinw 

( 
While  in  his  boyhood,  he 
noticed  **the  infinite  vairiety 
appearances  which  had  not 
tioned  by  the  poets,  so  far 
acquainted   with    them."     Tj. 
sensibility  of  his   was,  as  it 
crystallizing    centre    round 
poetry  grew;  but  it  is  seldom  * 
verse  he  is  content  simply  to  ^ 
objects  before  him.    His  ^m^^ 
method  is  to  make  the  immedL 
the  starting-point  of  a  meditatiw  ^ 
which  hovers  between  the  ou» 
the  inward,  and  uses  each  altc 
interpret  the  other.     His  great  ^ 
he  tells  us,  is  the  "wedding"  oi 
lect  of  man  "  to  this  goomy  uir 
love  and  holy  passion."     And 
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the  slow,  ruminative  movement,  with 
which  he  seeks  out  the  correspondences 
and  harmonies  of  nature  and  spirit,  does 
not  prove  inconsistent  with  the  sensuous 
fervor  of  poetry.  The  poems  on  "  Mat- 
thew,*^ or  the  "  Ode  to  Lycoris,"*  show 
bow  Wordsworth  can  make  meditation 
musical,  without  any  heightening  of  its 
natural  tones.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
greatest  successes,  those  in  which  he 
reaches  the  height  of  absolute  vision,  are 
to  be  found  in  certain  passages  in  which, 
by  a  single  stroke,  he  breaks  down  the 
wall  between  outward  and  inward,  so  that 
"findinjg"  and  "creating"  seem  to  be 
only  dinerent  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 
One  familiar  instance  of  those  sudden 
and  certain  intuitions  by  which  Words- 
worth not  seldom  dissipates  the  veil  of 
tense,  and  brings  us  into  unity  with  na- 
ture, may  be  given,  —  the  passage  about 
the  boy  on  Wmdermere,  who 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls 

Tlut  they  might  answer  him ;  and  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale  and  shout  again 
Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams  and  echoes 

loud 
Kedoobled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
(>f  jocund  din.     And  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence,  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill, 
Tben  sometimes  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 
Loitering,  a  gtntle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  (orriedfar  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene 
^'oald  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  thai  ufuertain  heaven  received 
Inta  the  bosom  oft  hi  steady  lake, 

Sach  passages  —  and  many  more  remark- 
aWc  might  be  quoted  —  cannot  be  read 
*ilhout  a  "gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise  " 
|U  the  coincidence  or  correspondence  of 
inward  and  outward,  as  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  friend's  face  under  a  strange 
oisguise.  By  such  electric  strokes,  even 
nore  than  by  the  direct  expression  of  his 
fXKtic  creed,  though  that  also  is  not  want- 
ing, Wordsworth  makes  us  feel  that  it  is 
ODc  spirit  that  speaks  in  man  and  nature, 
aad  that,  therefore,  the  poet's  vision  is  no 
iDere  playing  with  metaphors,  but  a  real 
<fisa)vcry  of  "  a  presence  far  more  deeply 
interfused."  The  poet,  with  trembling 
and  watchful  sensibility,  seems  to  stand 
between  the  worlds,  and  catches  the 
^test  sounds  of  recognition  that  are 
carried  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Hark !  it  is  the  mountain  echo, 

Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  the  shouting  cuckoo, 

Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound. 


Such  rebounds  the  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar : 

Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear. 
For  of  God,  of  God  they  are. 

Again,  if  for  Wordsworth  there  is  no 
absolute  division  between  man  and  the 
material  world;  if  for  him  "sun,  moon, 
and  stars  all  struggle  in  the  toils  of  mortal 
sympathv,"  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
eye  would  be  keen  to  detect  the  links  of 
unity,  the  correspondences,  that  connect 
man  more  directly  with  all  living  crea- 
tures. The  daisy  an4  the  celandine,  the 
broom  and  the  thorn,  are  for  him  living 
friends  and  companions.  To  him  "the 
meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,"  though  characteristically  he  speaks 
almost  exclusively  of  the  wild  flowers, 
and  he  has  little  to  say  about  the  cul- 
tured beauties  of  the  garden.  And  the 
same  spirit  makes  hin>  keen  to  detect 
and  express  the  secret  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy that  grow  up  between  man  and  the 
animals  that  stana  nearest  to  him,  espe- 
cially the  dog  and  the  horse.  The  mystic 
charm  of  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone'* 
lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  doe,  without 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  its  natural 
life,  is  yet  lifted  up  into  the  sphere  of 
human  sorrow  and  human  sympathy.  In 
"  Peter  Bell "  Wordsworth  even  tries  — 
with  partial  success  —  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  ordinary  associations  by  making 
the  ass  the  means  of  awaking  the  voice 
of  humanity  in  the  man. 

2.  This  tendency  of  Wordsworth  to 
"penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low,"  how- 
ever, leads  us  to  notice  the  second  point 
of  connection  between  his  ideas  and 
those  of  Rousseau.  Rousseau^s  vindica- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  peasants, 
as  containing  in  it  the  opportunity,  and 
even  the  best  opportunity,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  higher  powers  of  human 
nature,  found  an  instant  sympathetic 
echo  in  the  breast  of  the  poet  of  the  lakes. 
And  there  was  something  even  in  the 
one-sided  hatfed  of  "luxury,"  character- 
istic of  Rousseau,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  Wordsworth.  Reared 
among  a  race  of  simple,  though  not  un- 
trained or  ignorant,  rustics  of  strong  self- 
respecting  character,  Wordsworth  cared 
little  for  any  but  those  primary  spiritual 
interests  of  human  life,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  as  fully  secured  in  his  native 
hills  as  anywhere.  The  doctrine  that  the 
worth  of  man's  life  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  differences  of  culture  any  more 
than  by  differences  of  rank  or  wealth, 
was  to  him  an  easily-learnt  lesson.    In 
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fact  he  tells  us  that  in  this  respect  the 

Erinciples  of  the  Revolution  seemed  to 
im  almost  axiomatic. 

If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course — 
A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon« 

But  in  Wordsworth's  mind  the  doctrine 
was  deprived  of  the  baser  ingredients  of 
fanatical  bitterness  and  envy,  which  so 
often  tainted  the  assertion  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  men  in  Rousseau  and  his 
followers.  Wordsworth  had  too  genuine 
a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  a  life  of 
simple  cares  and  pleasures  to  feel  any 
such  bitterness ;  he  was  tempted  rather 
to  pity  than  to  envy  those  who  diverged 
from  nis  ideal  of  **•  plain  living  and  hieh 
thinking."  The  levelling  spirit  of  the 
Revolution,  therefore,  appears  in  him  in  a 
purified  form,  as  a  belief  that  **  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  mighty."  Yet,  after  all,  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
has  not  quite  disappeared  in  Wordsworth : 
it  shows  itself  in  the  set  bent  of  his  mind 
to  exalt  that  which  the  world  has  gener- 
ally despised  or  neglected.  When  he 
declared  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  that 

He  who  feels  contempt  for  any  living  thing, 
Hath  faculties  which  he  hath  never  used, 

he  was  expressing  a  thought  which  is 
never  far  from  his  mind,  and  which  fre- 
quently shows  itself  in  his  selection  of 
subjects.  The  world  of  polite  literature 
was' scandalized  in  his  own  day  —  audit 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ceased  yet 
to  be  scanaalized  —  by  his  choice  of  ped- 
lars and  wagoners,  peasants  and  beggars, 
for  the  heroes  and  protagonists  of  his 
verse  ;  but  to  Wordsworth  such  a  choice 
was  almost  inevitable.  As  Mr.  Morley 
says  that  Rousseau  would  not  have  been 
Rousseau  "  if  he  had  felt  it  shameful  or 
derogatory"  to  marry  a  kitchen  wench; 
so  we  may  fairly  assert  that  Wordsworth 
would  not  have  been  Wordsworth,  if  he 
had  not  thought  a  leech-gatherer  a  better 
hero  than  a  king.  His  constant  ten- 
dency to  assert  the  sanctity,  the  essen- 
tial nobility  and  poetic  beauty  of  modes 
of  life,  feelings,  and  interests,  to  which 
superficial  associations  —  and  sometimes 
even  associations  that  are  not  quite 
superficial  —  of  degradation  and  mean- 
ness are  usually  attached,  is  seen  in 
poems  like  "Peter  Bell,"  "The  Idiot 
Boy,"  "  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill," 
etc.    Even  one  who  is  a  most  orthodox 
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believer  in  the  Wordsworthiain  creed,  and 
who  has  tried  to  follow  it  in  purging  his 
mind  of  all  artificial  associations,  may 
feel  his  faith  falter  at  some  of  these  per- 
formances. Yet  we  need  not  8uppK>se 
that  they  were  the  result  of  any  conscious 
determination  in  Wordsworth  to  write  up 
to  a  particular  theory.  He  tells  us,  in- 
deed, in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that  **  hum- 
ble and  rustic  life  was  generallv  chosen'* 
for  the  subject  of  his  verse,  "  because  in 
that  condition  the  essential  passions  of 
the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under 
restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
emphatic  language  ;  because  in  that  con- 
dition of  life  our  elementary  feelings  ex- 
ist in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and 
consequently  may  be  more  accurately 
contemplated  and  more  forcibly  coromn- 
nicated ;  because  the  manners  of  rural 
life  germinate  from  those  elementary 
feelings,  and  from  the  necessary  charac- 
ter of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended  and  more  durable ;  and, 
lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  pas- 
sions of  men  are  incorporated  with  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  na- 
ture." *  But  this  theory  came  afterwards 
as  the  vindication  of  a  practice,  which  had 
flowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  nat- 
ural tendencies  of  his  mind.  We  may 
regret  the  exaggeration,  the  human  "  too 
much,"  which,  in  cases  like  those  above 
mentioned,  repels  many  from  Words- 
worth, or  prevents  them  from  duly  esti- 
mating hisjgenius;  but  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  careuil  reader  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  separate  this  element  from 
his  poems  without  taking  away  at  the 
same  time  that  which  gives  them  their 
characteristic  power.  A  tone  of  senti- 
ment which  is  half-democratic  and  half- 
Christian,  and  which  will  not  tolerate  any 
monopolies  of  good,  is  present  in  all  his 

freater  poems,  and  indeed  it  breaks  from 
is  lips  almost  unconsciously  at  every 
turn.  For  him,  poetry,  wisdom,  heroism, 
are  the  common  property  of  mankind:  all 
the  deeper  experiences  of  life  are  those 
that  belong  to  every  one ;  and  even  "  pleas- 
ure is  spread  through  the  earth  in  straj 
gifts,  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shaU 
find."  t  In  his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  education  Wordsworth  sometimes  re- 
minds us  of  Rousseau's  attack  upon  art 
and  science,  so  firmly  is  he  convinced  that 
the  "substantial  things"  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  that  all  we  get 

•  Poems,  vi.  p.  308. 

t  CL  Poems,  lii.  75 ;  ▼.  373-4;  vi.  ij. 
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by  wider  culture    scarcely  compeosates 
for  that  nnsettliag  of  the  natural  balance 
of  mind  which  culture  often  brings 
it.    Evea  his  Ksihetic  theory,  to  »         ,  .„.. 
we  have  already  referred,  that  the  poetry    sagc, 
is  onl^  a  selection  of  the  "  language  ot 
real  hfc,"  and  is  inferior    to    that    lan- 
guage at  its  beat,  springs  from  the  same 
root.     He  is  so  deteriniQed  to  correct  the 
trror  of  those 


But  his  disappointment  taught  him  ti 
Trust  the  elevition  which  had  made  him  oi 
'^  """     With  Ihe  great  family  that  still  sunives 
which  ,  To  illuminaie  the  ahvss  of  ages  past, 
r,  prophet,  heto ; 

and  to  believe  that  there  is 


Who,  while  they  mo*I  amhiliously  : 
Extrinsic  differences,  the  oulirard  i 
Whereby  society  has  patted  man 
From  man,  ntgUi:!  Ikt  unrttrsal  kia 

iliat  he  will  scarcely  adtnil  the  existence  o 


ay  differences  which  affect  the  spiritual  I  hended  it,  but  it  did  not*wiwrhim 


One  great  society  alone  on  earth, 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead. 
And  the  effect  of  this  belief  in  what  Comte 
would  have  called  the  solidarity  of  man, 
was  shown  in  Wordsworth's  intense  sym- 
pathy with  the  «<i«'cnii/struggles  of  Spain 
and  Germany  against  Napoleon.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  idea 
carry  him  very   far.     He   appre- 


a  differei 


/«> 


II  all,  if 
nf  those  who  li< 
KqIIoh, 
tiu  spoken  of  his  "  spiritual  frugality  " 

making  the  most  of  every  simple  occasic    ,, „,,^^        ....„, .v.- 

nd  refraining  from  anv  waste  of  the  wor7h,"like  iious"s"eau,  loves  Vo's"peakof"i"! 
•ooreesof  emotion;  but  the  secret  of  this  rather  the  power  and  dignity  of  th< 
iroplityis  Wordsworth'sbehefthatthere   individual    man,  and  how  fie  ca 


—    jossessed   by  the  ideas   we    have 

implest  life.     Mr.    already  mentioned.    He  is  not  the  poet  of 

upon  Wordsworth,  I  the  unity  and  the  progress  of  humanity; 

perhaps  the    poet  whom  that  idea  shall 

!..  has  yet  to  arise.     What  Words- 

"     "    isseau,  loves  to  soeak  of  is 
the 


ti  little  difference  between    small    and 

gnat  occasions,  and  that,  if  we 

uxl  the  greatest  meanings 

fariliir  experiences,    "" 

Mwhere. 


freedom  i 

The  Prelude,"  in  which 
Wordsworth  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
will  find  them  spiritual  development,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  echoes  of  the  "Confessions" 
of  Rousseau  ;  but  it  is  an  echo  in  which 
the  morbid  and  unhealthy  self-analysis 
of  the  "  Confessions  "  has  all  but  disapi- 
peared,  and  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  claimed  on  grounds  which  are 
ail  but  independent  of  the  mere  individual. 
Wordsworth  seeks  to  exhibit  lo  us,  not 
so  much  his  own  personal  career,  as  the 
uay  in  which,  amid  the  difficulties  of  the 
lime,  a  human  soul  might  find  peace  and 
love  of  I  inward  freedom.  He  rejects  any  claim  to 
each  I  exceptional  privilege,  and  takes  his  stand 


L(«(  have  I  loved  what  I  behold  — 

Tx  night  that  calms,  Ihe  day  that  cheers ; 

lit  common  growlh  of  molher^earlh 

Ha  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

TlieK  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 

To  nir,  to  loothe,  to  elevate, 

Wka>  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 

KjJ  in  life's  daily  prospea  find, 

Hi;  fnid,  or  there  create  i 

}■  The  deepest  source  of  thi 

><Bple  things  is  that  faith  in  mai., . 

■10,  and  all  men,  which  was  also  Ihe    "Pon  the  ngl 
uiouii^  principle  of  Rousseau.     But  I 
<TCt  Rousseau  was  not  a  pure  individu- '  Th; 
>bt,  but   based  tbc    greatness    of  the  I 
iMitidoal  on   the   fact   that    the   raisoa    Anc 
"mrwwspeaks  within  him,  and  that  he    As 

hAttit"  that  he  found  the  explanation  O' 

<f  the  immediate  failure  of  the  French   2"', 
in  the   fact  that  the  revolu-    ^'"  ' 


simple  hum 


childhood  tits, 
pie  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne, 
Thai  hath  more  power  than  all  Ihe  elemer 


forgot  the  unity  of  humanity  and   And  the  highesleffectof  natural  grandeur 
il""''/™  'iJ  ll!*!°i,?".V  ,i.".w^  '  of  ''i^  Siories  of  the  Alps,  for  him,  is  that 


uc  contiDQity ^._ 

fni  entbnsiasm  of  his  youthful  republi 
taism,  he  bad  hoped  to  see 

The  Bian  to  come  parted  as  b] 
Fmn  Un  wbo  bad  been. 
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t  makes  us  conscious  that 
Our  destiny,  our  beitiK's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  onlv  there  ; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die^ 


98  THE   NORTH-EAST   PASSAGE: 

Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire,  the  north   of  America  or  Asia  —  or,  in 

And  something  ever  more  about  to  be  !  other   words,   to   discover  the    so-called 

T     .1         *    r  *u-  f  *u        '  't.    North-west    Passage    by    the   north    of 

Lastly  out  of  this  sense  of  the  spirit-  America,  or  Norths-east' Passage  by  the 
ua  greatness,  the  "godhead  "of  human  „„^,^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  g  these^  attempt* 
nature,  springs  what  we   might  call,  in  .       .  .     .     .  .       ,      .  ^ 

philosophical    terms,    the    optim  sm    of  ^"^  "^''^  *^""      .    ""P*  mai  oy  mese 

Kir    J  "^1  It     '■'■••'>'•,    i"c    ^J^,,  1.  oiii  routes  sea-communication  might  be  ob- 

Wordsworth  -  his  assertion  that  good  is  j^,     ^  j^  ^  ^  ^8 

stronger  than  evil,  and  even  that  the  lat-  ^  ^     p    jg       ^.^  ^  now  aban- 

ens  but  a  means  of  the  development  of  ^^     ^     ^    ^  ^      ^  ^.^  ^    . 

the    former.       The    godhead    which    is  ,  ,         ^         j^>  S    ^     ^         j  f 

SIh  „*;  ftT;^    Th  "'                ^  the  view  of  discovering  the  North-east  or 

shamed  or  stilled,    and  North-west  Passage  hive  been  for  exdu- 

The  immortal  spirit,  with  godlike  power,  sively  scientific  purposes. 

Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep  The  North-west  Passage  has  been  prin- 

That  time  can  lay  upon  her.  cipally  explored   by    Englishmen.     The 

Wordsworth's  optimism,  if  it  may  be  reason  of  this  has  been  that  Franklin, 

so  called,  has  no  fear  of  sorrow  or  of  evil,  who,  in  1845,  left  England  with  two  vcs- 

He  can  stand  in  the  shadow  of  death  and  sels,    the    "Erebus"  and   "Terror,"  to 

pain,  ruin  and  failure,  with  a  sympathy  pursue  that  route,  was  never  again  heard 

that  is  almost  painful  in  its  quiet  inten-  of:  and  in  consequence,  numerous  expc- 

sity;  yet  the  sense   *'of  something  far  ditions  (for  the  most  part  organized  by 

more    deeply  interfused "   which   makes  Franklin's  widow,  Lady  Franklin)  were 

"our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  sent  out  from  England  with  the  object  of 

being  of  the  eternal  silence;"  the  faith  discovering  the  fate  of  the  missing  cx- 

in  the  omnipotence  "  of  love  and  man's  plorer  and  his  companions.     As  all  arc 

unconquerable  mind,"  is  never  destroyed  aware,  the   present  Admiral    Sir   F.  L 

or  even  weakened  in  him.    The  contem-  M'Clintock,  commander   of   the    steam- 

plation  of  evil  and  pain  always  ends  with  yacht  "  Fox,"  brought  home  in  iSsQindis- 

him,  by  an  inevitable  recoil,  in  an  inspired  putable  proofs  of  his  countrymen's  sad 

expression  of  his  faith  in  the  good  which  ^^^' 

transmutes  and  transfigures  it,  as  clouds  Undoubtedly  no  vessel  has  yet  passed 

are  changed  into  manifestations  of  the  irom  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

sunlight  they  strive  to  hide.     It  is  this  Ocean,  or  round  the  north  coast  of  Amcr- 

spiritual  recoil  against  the  pressure  of  »ca ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  discovery  of 

evil  that  draws  from  Wordsworth  some  t^^^s  passage  has  been  attributed  to  Sir 

of  the  loftiest  and  purest  notes  which  his  ^^  M'Clure,  captain  in  the  English  nav>-. 

music  ever  reached,*  notes  in  which  the  In  command  of  the  ship  "  Investigator" 

minor  tones    of  sorrow    are    made  the  he  took  his  course  through  Behring  Strait, 

means  of  expressing  a  deeper  joy.  and  followed  the  American  coast  until  his 

, .      ^          .            .  progress  was  arrested  b}'  ice  in  long.  W. 

xt.^u"?'i?tT''^^^''''^'  ^""l^'^u  J'S*"-    After  spending  three  winters  Oiere. 

Night  Fell  I  heard,  or  seem^  he  learned  that    some    English  vessels 

Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near —  .,    ,              *.    «  1  u     »            ^•*«           •_•  i_ 

A  ritual  hymn  (belonging  to  Belcher's  expedition,  which 

Chanted  in  love  that'casu  out  fear  from  the  east  had  endeavored  to  penetrate 

By  seraphim.  the  North-west  Passage)  were  lying  some 

Edward  Caird.       hundreds  of  miles  from  him.     With  all 

his  crew,  which  had  suffered  considerably 
•  Ci  ▼.  138,  ai6;  Ti.  37, 118,  etc.  during  the  three  successive  winters,  and 

had  been  subjected  to  more  intense  cold 
than  any  other  Arctic  expedition  has  out- 
lived, Nl'Clure  crossed  over  the  ice  to  the 
ships  formerly  mentioned,  and  returned 
From  Blackwood's  Maipuinc.      to  England  through  Baflfin  Bay  and  ovei 
THE  NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE:  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     In  this  manner  he 

completed  the  North-west  Passasfe,  a^ 

NARRATIVE  OF  LIEUTENANT  PALANDER,  SWED-    *i,^„V,U     f«r^    U.,r>A^<^A    .«:i-»-    ^f    ♦U^    «-« 

isH  ROYAL  NAVY,  COMMANDER  ^F  ^^^^S:^  two  hundrcd  milcs  of  the  waj 

THE  EXPLORING  VESSEL.  wcre  accomplished  by  the  use  of  sled«s 

on  the  ice  instead  of  by  ship.    On  his 
During  a  long  succession   of   years   return  home  he  receivea  promotion,  and 
numerous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  was  voted  by  Parliament  a  national  re- 
sail  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by   ward  of  ;£io,ooa 
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Since  M'Clintock's  return  no  expedition 
has  been  organized  to  penetrate  the  North- 
west Passage. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  Atlantic  to  Behring  Strait 
has  been  essayed  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
expeditions.  Of  these,  six  were  sent  out 
by  Holland,  five  from  England,  one  from 
Austria,  and  one  from  Sweden ;  besides 
an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  force  a  pas- 
sage in  an  opposite  direction,  made  bv 
the  famous  Captain  Cook,  the  English 
circumnavigator,  in  1778. 

'**   '553»  three  ships  were  sent  out  by 
England :  the  "  Bona  Esperanza,"  Captain 
WiUoughby ;  the  "  Bona  Ventura,"  Cap- 
tain Chancelor :  and  the  "  Bona  Confiden- 
tia,"   Captain   Durforth.    These  vessels 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  Novava  Zemlia. 
In   1556,  an  English   expeclition  went 
oat  under  Stephen  Burroughs,  command- 
ing the  ship  "  Searchthrift, '  which  at  the 
Kara  Gate  was  compelled  by  ice  to  re- 
turn. 

In  1580,  yet  another  English  expedition 
is  mentioned,  consisting  of  two  ships  — 
the  "George,"  Captain  Pet,  and  the 
'"William,"  Captain  Jackman.  These 
tt&sels  entered  the  Kara  Sea,  and  after* 
vards  returned  without  making  any  fur- 
ther discoveries. 

In  1594,  there  were  sent  out  from  Hol- 
land three,  in  1505  seven,  and  in  1596 
two,  vessels,  all  of  which  expeditions  en- 
terd  the  Kara  Sea,  but  did  not  proceed 
any  further  east.  All  these  voyages  were 
shared  by  the  famous  William  Barentz, 
the  discoverer  of  Spitzbergen.  The  latest 
of  these  expeditions  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  compelled  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  north  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlia,  which  is  the  first  occasion  on 
record  of  a  polar  expedition  spending  that 
•cason  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

In  1608,  an  expedition  went  out  from 
England,  led  by  Hudson,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful 

In  1610,  1612,  and  1625,  expeditions 
vtre  sent  out  from  Holland  under  Hud- 
son, Van  Horn,  and  Boseman,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  Kara  Sea,  where 
^  ice  arrested  their  further  progress, 
>id  they  were  compelled  to  return. 

In  1076,  England  sent  out  her  last  ex- 
pedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
^t  Passage.  It  consisted  of  two  ves- 
sels, under  the  command  of  Wood  and 
Haves,  and  had  no  better  success  than 
its  predecessors. 

The  want  of  success  attendant  on  all 
the  expeditions  here  mentioned  appears 
u>  be  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 


they  always  returned  too  soon.  The  ex- 
periences of  later  times  show  that  the 
Arctic  seas  are  most  free  from  ice  during 
autumn,  immediately  before  it  freezes 
anew.  One  cannot  calculate  with  anv 
certainty  upon  the  Kara  Sea  being  navi- 
gable before  the  first  days  of  August,  and 
it  seems  to  remain  so  until  the  beginning 
of  October,  or  perhaps  even  later. 

After  the  English  expedition  of  1676 
there  occurs  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years  without  any  endeavor  to 
make  the  North-east  Passage.  The 
country  that  now  took  up  the  great  ques- 
tion was  Austria,  which,  in  1872,  sent  out 
an  expedition  subsidized  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  ship  bore  the  name  of 
"Admiral  Tegettnoff,"  and  was  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Weytprecht,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Lieut.  Payer,  as  leader 
of  all  land  excursions.  Of  the  vessel's 
being  frozen  in  on  the  west  coast  of  No- 
vaya Zemlia,  of  its  wonderful  drifting 
with  the  ice,  and  consequent  discover)'  of 
a  new  land,  and  of  the  crew's  fortunate 
escape,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak, 
as  a  work  has  been  recently  published  in 
which  the  whole  is  admiraoly  described. 
The  attempt  made  by  this  expedition  to 
reach  the  North-east  Passage  proved  un- 
successful, inasmuch  as  it  gained  no  point 
farther  than  its  predecessors  with  the 
same  object 

A  more  fortunate  issue  has  been  re- 
served for  the  thirteenth  expedition,  or- 
ganized to  circumnavigate  the  north  coast 
of  Asia  —  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1878.  Of  its  equipment  and  voyage  1 
will  now  give  some  account. 

When  Professor  A.  E.  Nordenskidld, 
during  the  years  1875-76,  crossed  without 
difficulty  the  Kara  Sea,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  regarded  as  unnavigable,  and 
penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei 
River,  which  in  the  former  year  he  sailed 
up,  returning  home  overland  by  Siberia, 
it  occurred  to  him  that,  with  a  good 
steamer,  one  could  sail  still  farther  east 
along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  to  Behr- 
ing Strait.  In  the  programme  which 
Professor  NordenskiSld  drew  out  for  the 
promotion  of  an  expedition  with  the  ob- 
ject of  sailing  through  the  North-east 
Passage,  he  mentions  as  ground  for  the 
possibility  of  such  a  voyage,  amon?  other 
reasons,  that  the  warm  current  which  is 
formed  by  Siberia's  many  and  powerful 
rivers,  and  the  direction  ot  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  earth's  revolution,  ought  to  be 
from  west  to  east,  would  be  so  strong, 
and  would  so  heat  up  the  water  lying 
nearest  the  coast,  that  a  navigable  stream 
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must  be  found  there  during  the  last  sum- 
mer months  —  namely,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. This  opinion  has  now  proved 
perfectly  correct.  Supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  successful  voyages  of  1875- 
76,  and  the  opinion  just  mentioned,  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiold  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  merchant,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Sibirikoff,  a  Russian  mine- 
owner,  in  his  project.  They  undertook 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
Afterwards  aid  was  obtained  also  from 
the  Swedish  government,  who  liberally 
allowed  ;^i,Soo  for  the  repairing  of  the 
ship  to  be  used  by  the  expedition,  and 
permitted  the  work  to  be  executed  at  the 
royal  dockyards  at  Carlscrona.  The 
government  also  made  an  allowance  of 
IS.  6//.  per  diem  in  addition  to  the  regula- 
tion pay.* 

The  steamship  *'  Vega "  was  bought 
for  the  expedition  from  a  Swedish  seal- 
ing company  for  the  sum  of  j^8,5oo.  The 
"  Vega"  is  a  barque-rigged  steamer,  built 
in  1872  for  seal  and  whale  fishing  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  consequently,  the  exi- 
gencies of  ice  navigation  have  been  duly 
considered  in  her  construction.  The  ves- 
sel is  five  hundred  tons  burthen;  and  its 
dimensions  are,  —  extreme  length,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet;  breadth,  twenty- 
nine  feet;  depth  of  hold,  sixteen  feet.  It 
is  provided  with  an  engine  of  sixty  horse- 
power, on  Woolf's  principle,  which  gives 
the  vessel  a  speed  of  seven  knots,  with  a 
coal-consumpt  of  three  hundredweight 
per  hour.  The  "  Vega,"  which  was  not 
permitted  to  carry  the  royal  flag,  has 
sailed  during  the  whole  expedition  under 
the  flag  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Yacht 
Club. 

After  having  undergone  considerable 
reparation  of  masts,  sails,  hull,  and  ma- 
chinery at  the  royal  dockyards,  the  "  Ve- 
ga "  left  Carlscrona  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1878. 

The  ship's  company  was  made  up  of 
the  following  officers,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned,  and  men  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  royal  navv :  Lieutenant 
Palander,  commander;  Lieutenant  E. 
Brusewitz;  F.  A.  Pettcrsson,  engineer; 
R.  Nilsson,  sailing-master;  three  firemen, 
of  whom  one  acted  as  second  engineer; 
four  able  seamen  and  four  ordinary  sea- 
men ;  seven  boatmen ;  one  carpenter. 


•  Pay  and  rations  were  provided  by  govemment  only 
for  those  of  the  expeditionary  officers  (commissioned 
and  non-commissioned)  and  men  who  were  in  the  n.tval 
•ervice.  The  private  contributions  supplied  an  extra 
allowance  of  £i  los.  per  month  to  each  of  the  crew. 


Besides  the  crew,  the  "  Vega  "  was  ac- 
companied from  Carlscrona  Dy  Lieuten* 
ants  A.  Hovgaard  and  G.  Bove,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Danish  and  Italian 
navy  —  the  former  the  physiographer  of 
the  expedition,  the  latter  its  hydrogra- 
pher.  Both  of  these  oflScers  had  been  re- 
siding at  Carlscrona  to  be  present  at  the 
equipment  of  the  ship.  From  Carlscrona 
we  went  to  Copenhagen,  from  whence 
almost  all  the  supplies  estimated  for  thirty 
men  for  twenty-four  months  were  taken  in. 

In  provisioning  the  ship  special  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  regimen  which 
must  be  followed  during  an  Arctic 
voyage;  consequently  the  supplies  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  preserves.  In  the  choice 
of  provisions,  care  was  taken  to  obtain 
everything  of  the  best  quality.  Among 
other  articles  of  supply  taken  to  avert 
that  pest  of  the  Arctic  regions,  scuht, 
may  be  mentioned  —  lime-juice,  pickled 
cabbage,  concentrated  rum,  pickles,  pre- 
served vegetables,  mulberry  jam,  dried 
fruit,  and  preserved  cream.  After  some 
days'  stay  at  Copenhagen,  necessary  for 
the  shipment  and  stowage  of  the  supplies, 
we  left  there  on  the  26th  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  Gothenburg  on  the  following 
day.  At  Gothenburg  the  following  gen- 
tlemen embarked :  F.  R.  Kjellman,  bot- 
anist, fellow  of  Upsala  University;  Dr. 
A.  Stuxberg,  zoologist:  O.  Nordqvist, 
lieutenant  in  the  Russian  army,  inter- 
preter and  zooloo;ist;  Dr.  S.  Almqvist, 
medical  oflUcer  of  the  expedition ;  and  a 
personal  attendant  for  Professor  Norden- 
skiold. Provision  and  coal  supply  were 
completed  here ;  and  also  we  shipped  the 
scientific  equipment;  sledges,  and  pem- 
mican  for  sledge-journeys  ;  and  two  collie 
dogs,  bought  in  Scotland. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July  we 
left  Gothenburg,  not  again  to  see  the  dear 
shores  of  our  native  land  for  nearly  two 
years.  A  stiff  contrary  wind  delayed  our 
voyage  to  our  next  place  of  destination, 
Tromsoe,  where  we  did  not  arrive  until 
July  17th.  Here  embarked  the  leader  of 
the  expedition.  Professor  Nordenskiold, 
and  three  Norwegian  fishermen. 

Our  number  was  now  complete,  and 
made  thirty  men  all  told,  comprising  nine 
ofl[icers  and  scientific  gentlemen,  three 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  eighteen 
of  a  crew.  In  I'romsoe  a  full  supply  of 
water  and  coals  was  taken  in,  also  a  parcel 
of  furs  and  sundry  other  articles. 

At  our  departure  from  Tromsoe  the 
coal-supply  consisted  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ions.  At  the  lowest 
reckoning,  with  deduction  of  fuel  for  gal- 
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ley  aod  stoves,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
**  Vega"  could,  solely  with  the  assistance 
of  her  engine,  make  more  than  four  thou- 
sand miles,  which  nearly  corresponded 
to  the  distance  between  Tromsoe  and 
Behring  Strait. 

From  private  sources  the  crew  had 
been  provided  with  under-vests,  drawers, 
stockings  (long  and  short),  and  mitts  of 
wool,  sailcloth  boots,  fur  mitts,  fur  caps, 
hoods,  and  snow-spectacles,  etc. 

On  the  2ist  of  July  we  steamed  out  of 
Tromsoe  harbor,  accompanied  by  the 
steamer  **  Lena,'*  which  was  to  go  with  us 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  proceed 
up  that  river  to  Yakutsk,  and  thereafter 
be  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  goods. 

The  "  Lena "  was  quite  new,  built  to 
the   order   of    Herr   Sibirikoff,   formerly 
mentioned,   at   the    Motala    Engineering 
Works,  of  Swedish  Bessemer  steel,  pro- 
vided with  a  high-pressure  engine  of  fif- 
teen horse-power,  which   consumed  twO 
hundredweight  of  coal   per  hour.     She 
was   ninety    feet    long,    seventeen    feet 
broad,  and   seven  feet  draught,   with   a 
carpo  of  sixty-five  tons  dead  weight  in- 
cluding coals.     She  cost  ;^ 2,500,  and,  like 
the  '*  Vega,"  carried  the  Royal  Swedish 
Yacht  Club's  flag.     She  was  commanded 
by  an  experienced  Norwegian  whaler,  and 
bad  a  crew  of  nine  men.     She  was  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  sixteen  months, 
and  with  forty  tons  of  coal. 

After  having  been  compelled  by  severe 
slonn  to  take  refuge  for  three  days  in  a 
bay  near  North  Cape,  we  ultimately  got 
out  to  sea  on  the  25th  of  July.  A  pretty 
stiff  breeze  with  heavy  sea  soon  brought 
about  our  separation  from  our  lesser  com- 
panion the  **  Lena ; "  and  we  did  not  again 
see  her  until  the  31st  of  July,  the  day 
after  we  anchored  at  our  rendezvous, 
Yugorscharr,  the  sound  lying  between 
^'aigatz  Island  (south  of  ^fovaya  Zemlia) 
and  the  mainland.  At  Yugorscharr  we 
also  met  other  two  vessels,  the  steamer 
**  Fraser "  and  the  barque  "  Express," 
*h»ch,  through  Professor  Nordenskiold, 
^d  been  chartered  for  account  of  Herr 
Sibirikoff  to  load  a  cargo  of  grain  and 
tallow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei. 

At  Yugorscharr  there  is  a  village,  of 
vhich  the  inhabitants  are  partly  Samoi- 
tties,  partly  Russian.  The  Samoiedes 
there  settled  were  Christians,  spoke  pretty 
^r  Russian,  and  had  a  church  of  their 
o»n,  although  it  was  little  better  or  larger 
than  a  very  small  and  poor  wooden  hovel. 
They  are  a  people  of  small  stature,  with 
^*^  faces,  prominent  cheek-bones,  yel- 


low complexion,  oblique  eyes,  and  flat 
noses.  Their  costume  is  much  like  that 
worn  by  the  Lapps.  They  live  on  what 
they  catch  of  seals  and  fish.  The  Rus- 
sians in  the  village  remain  there  only 
during  summer,  during  which  season  they 
fish  and  barter  goods  with  the  Samoiedes, 
returning  in  the  autumn  to  the  interior  of 
Russia.  They  usually  have  their  homes 
in  Petchora  or  that  district. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  with  beautiful 
weather,  all  four  vessels  (the  "  Express  " 
in  tow  of  the  "  Fraser  ")  left  their  anchor- 
age at  Yugorscharr  and  were  soon  in  the 
Kara  Sea,  which  was  then  completely  free 
from  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  Kara  Sea  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition  began. 
From  that  day  were  instituted  complete 
meteorological  observations,  dragging, 
sounding,  investigations  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  specific  gravity  ol  the 
water  at  different  depths. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  August  3d  we 
met  the  first  drift-ice,  which  was,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  description  as  could  be 
easily  passed  through.  With  the  object  of 
avoiding  contact  with  more  compact  and 
stronger  ice  we  steered  down  towards  the 
coast  of  the  Samoiede  peninsula,  which 
we  followed  as  close  as  the  shallow  water 
permitted.  The  land,  which  is  properly 
only  a  sandbank  cast  up  by  the  powerful 
river  Obi,  could  not  be  seen  by  us,  al- 
though the  atmosphere  was  quite  clear. 
We  met  here  only  spread  and  easily  navi- 
gable drift-ice. 

The  **  Lena,"  with  Hovgaard,  Almqvist, 
and  Nordqvist  on  board,  was  sent  off  to 
investigate  the  sound  lying  between  the 
peninsula  and  White  Island,  but  found  it 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
sandbanks,  to  go  through  it.  As  a  result 
of  very  nasty  weather,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  land  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
harvest  reaped  by  our  scientific  compan- 
ions   on    this    occasion    was    somewhat 


meagre. 


On  the  4th  of  August  we  rounded  the 
point  of  VVhite  Island  in  water  entirely 
free  from  ice.  Here  we  met  a  stiff  breeze 
from  the  north,  which  in  conjunction  with 
a  high  cross  sea  in  three  or  four  fathoms 
of  water,  was  anything  but  agreeable, 
particularly  as  no  trustworthy  chart  of 
these  regions  is  yet  to  be  had.  The  water 
was  of  a  brown  color,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  many  of  our  own  rivers  in  Sweden. 
Danger  of  stranding,  however,  does  not 
exist,  even  although  one  should  happen 
to  be  near  the  flat  shores  of  the  White 
Island  during  a  storm,  because  the  pow- 
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crful  current  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Obi  and  Yenisei  rivers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  above  island  sets  north  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  with  a  velocity  of 
three  to  five  knots. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  anchored  be- 
side one  of  the  group  of  islands  which  lie 
outside  Dickson's  Harbor.  Two  hours 
later  the  "  Express  *'  and  the  "  Eraser  " 
anchored  near  us.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
the  course  had  been  examined  by  the 
steam-launch,  we  went  farther  in,  and  an- 
chored in  the  harbor,  which  is  well  pro- 
tected by  land  on  all  sides.  The  following 
day  the  **  Lena  "  arrived  from  its  explor- 
ing expedition. 

Both  in  Yugorscharr  and  Dickson's 
Harbor  the  "Lena,"  as  well  as  the 
"  Vega,"  took  coal-supplies  from  the  "  Ex- 
press," which  had  carried  about  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  from  London  instead  of 
ballast.  By  these  vessels  letters  and  tel- 
egrams were  despatched  to  be  further 
transmitted  from  Norway. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  "  Express  " 
left  us  in  tow  of  the  "Eraser,"  and  steered 
up  the  Yenesei,  to  ship  at  the  appointed 
place,  Yakovieva,  the  cargo  formerly  men- 
tioned. 

After  having  mapped  the  harbor,  pros- 
ecuted various  scientific  investigations, 
and  made  the  ship  clear  for  sea,  we  left 
our  anchorage  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  of  August,  and  steered  for  the  Arctic 
Sea.  The  course  was  set  for  the  Kam- 
meni  Islands,  with  the  intention  of  after- 
wards following  the  coast  of  Taimvr  Land 
to  Taimyr  Island.  Already,  during  the 
first  day,  we  met  several  small  islands, 
which,  according  to  the  chart  we  had, 
should  have  lain  sixty  miles  farther  east. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  we  made  the 
discovery  that  the  coast  was  described  in 
this  chart  as  much  farther  east  than  in 
reality  it  is.  This  was  particularly  no- 
ticeable when  we  reached  the  other  side 
of  Cape  Tchelyuskin,  where,  according  to 
the  map,  we  sailed  over  long  stretches  of 
land. 

The  map  which  we  used  as  a  chart  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Russian  general 
staff,  and  was  founded  upon  old  delinea- 
tions from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  We  found  the  coast  correctly 
delineated  for  the  first  time  from  the 
other  side  of  Kolvma  River  to  Koliutchin 
Bay.  That  portion  has  been  described 
by  Admiral  von  Wrangel  as  recently  as 
1821-23.  The  map  was,  besides,  more  a 
land  than  a  sea  chart.  The  depth  was 
indicated  in  very  few  instances,  and 
these  were  usually  at  fault.     It  was  neces- 


sary, therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Our  regulations  were  to  sound 
every  hour  as  long  as  we  were  in  deep 
water  —  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
depth  was  not  less  than  seven  to  ten  fath- 
oms. At  a  less  depth  we  sounded  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  often,  when  we 
were  sailing  along  the  coast,  in  from  three 
to  four  fathoms  of  water,  or  even  less,  the 
hand-line  was  constantly  employed  for 
days  in  succession.  As  soon  as  the 
depth  decreased  to  about  four  fathoms, 
the  steam-launch,  which  was  always  kept 
with  steam  up,  was  put  out  and  sent 
before  the  "  Vega."  This  could  be  easily 
done  in  water  free  from  ice,  or  in  spread 
drift-ice ;  but  when  the  ice  was  so  com- 
pact that  the  "Vega"  had  to  force  a 
passage  through,  the  steam-launch,  of 
course,  could  not  be  used. 

Only  upon  one  occasion,  when  we  stood 
eastward  from  Cape  Tchelyuskin,  we 
sounded  and  found  seventy  fathoms;  at 
no  other  place,  even  when  far  out  at  sea, 
had  we  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  as 
soon  as  we  neared  the  coast,  the  depth 
gradually  decreased  to  three  or  four  fath- 
oms ana  under.  Usually  we  sailed  in  a 
depth  of  from  five  to  seven  fathoms. 

On  the  nth  of  August  we  anchored 
near  an  unknown  island  to  await  better 
weather,  there  being  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  right  in  our  teeth.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  wind  had 
somewhat  moderated,  we  continued  our 
voyage. 

On  the  1 2th  we  encountered  drift-ice, 
but  so  spread,  that  without  too  many  devi- 
ations we  contrived  to  go  forward  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  The  ice  now 
began  to  be  accompanied  by  fog,  which  in 
the  Arctic  waters  is  more  dense  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  As  long  as  there 
is  drift-ice  in  the  neighborhood,  so  long 
can  one  almost  with  certainty  calculate 
upon  having  an  impenetrable  fog,  which 
only  lifts  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day, 
usually  immediately  after  noon,  or  early 
in  the  morning.  Often  when  the  fog  dis- 
perses at  midday,  there  is  brilliant  sun- 
shine, and  one  discovers  that  the  course 
taken  in  the  drift-ice  during  the  fog  is 
wrong,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  the  same  way  and  begin  to  push 
forward  anew  by  another  and  better  route. 
The  fog  rises  and  falls  very  suddenly 
without  any  premonitory  signs,  and  might 
be  compared  to  a  stage-curtain,  which  is 
alternately  raised  and  dropped. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  during  a  dense 
fog,  we  found  ourselves  close  upon  land 
right  ahead  of  us,  as  well  as  on  both  sides. 
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Fortunately  we  were  proceeding  with  such 
caution,  that  by  backing  we  could  come 
to  a  stand-still  before  we  had  run  ashore. 
We  anchored,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
cleared  somewhat  for  a  few  moments,  we 
found  that  the  land  beside  which  we  had 
anchored  was  simply  an  isolated  heap  of 
stones  of  a  C  form  lying  out  in  the  sea. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth  and 
part  of  the  fourteenth  we  lay  in  compact 
drift-ice  and  fog,  unable  to  make  any  ad- 
vance.    On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
we  were  favored  with  a  few  hours'  clear 
weather,  and  managed  to   make  a  little 
progress  landward,  where  the  ice  appeared 
thinnest.     As  our  scientific  party  wished 
to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  collecting, 
we  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  south-west  of 
Taimyr    Island.     The    bay    was    named 
Actinia   Harbor,  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers   of    actinia   (or    sea-anemones) 
which  were  found  on  the  bottom.     Here 
we  were  detained  three  and  a  half  davs  by 
a  dense  fog.     During  that  time,  with  the 
aid  of  the  steam-launch,  there  were  sev- 
eral excursions  made  to  investigate  the 
sound  lying  between  Taimyr  Island  and 
the  mainland,  which  at  its  western  mouth 
was  so  shallow,  narrow,  and  rocky,  that  the 
"  Vega  "  could  not  pass  through  it.     The 
current  here  always  runs  westwards  with 
a  speed  of  three  to  five  knots. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  August 
the  fog  rose  so  far  as  to  permit  us  to  go 
to  sea.  The  course  was  taken  north  of 
Taimyr  Island,  between  some  reefs  cov- 
ered with  boulders,  which  were  now  and 
then  discernible  through  the  rapidly 
returning  fog.  During  the  night,  after 
having  passed  through  a  great  deal  of 
drift-ice,  and  seen  at  a  distance  several 
large  islands  lying  northwards,  we  sighted 
the  land  south  of  Cape  Tchelyuskin. 
The  land  here  lay  considerably  farther 
west  than  as  delineated  on  the  chart. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  August 
we  doubled  the  Old  World's  most  north- 
erly point.  Cape  Tchelyuskin,  the 
"\ega"  being  the  first  vessel  which  has 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  At  6  p.m.  we  an- 
chored in  a  creek  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  above  cape.  The  national  flag  was 
hoisted,  a  salute  given ;  while  on  the 
shore  stood  a  large  polar  bear  to  bid  us 
welcome.  That  night  and  the  following 
forenoon  were  employed  in  deciding  the 
position  of  the  cape  (which  was  found  to 
bclaL  \.  77<*  36',  long.  E.  103^*  25'X  and 
>Q  making  various  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 

At  I  P.M.  on  the  20th  of  August  we 
nised  our  anchor  and  steered  in  a  north- 


easterly and  easterly  direction  as  far  as 
the  ice  permitted.  We  now  no  longer 
followed  the  coast,  our  intention  being  to 
see  if  we  might  not  possibly  discover  far- 
ther out  some  hitherto  unknown  islands 
or  continents.  But  by  the  22d  we  were 
so  entangled  in  compact  drift-ice,  that 
during  the  fog  which  prevailed  we  found 
the  utmost  difficulty  m  finding  our  way 
back  to  the  coast.  To  penetrate  farther 
east  in  this  latitude  was  then  impossible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  were 
again  near  land,  and  found  there  a  chan- 
nel from  three  to  five  miles  broad,  and 
almost  quite  free  from  ice.  We  sailed 
along  the  coast  in  this  stream  almost  di- 
rectly south,  in  a  depth  of  eight  to  fifteen 
fathoms.  Our  map  demonstrates  how  in- 
correctly the  coast  here  has  been  deline- 
ated, and  shows  that  we  stood  four  and  a 
half  degrees  inside  the  supposed  coast- 
line. In  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  which  almost 
everywhere  is  low,  with  a  gradual  ele- 
vation landwards,  there  is  here  a  hjeh 
mountain-chain  with  remarkably  beautinil 
snow-clad  peaks,  the  height  of  which  we 
estimated  at  two  thousand  feet. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  anchored  at 
Khatanga  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  How  incorrectly  this 
bay  has  been  described  may  again  be 
learned  from  the  map.  Khatanga  Island 
has  a  very  singular  appearance.  The 
northern  side  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  descended  perpendic- 
ularly into  the  sea.  From  the  northern 
summit  the  island  sloped  gradually  away 
to  the  south,  where  its  shores  were  finally 
lost  in  a  sandbank,  which  stretched  far 
out  into  Khatanga  Bay.  The  island  was 
about  one  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  one 
and  a  half  mile  from  north  to  south.  On 
its  western  side  there  is  a  very  good  an- 
chorage, only  protected,  however,  from 
the  winds  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  Its 
northern  shore  was  cjuite  covered  with 
pufiBns  and  other  species  of  birds,  among 
which  our  guns  made  great  destruction. 
Two  polar  bears  were  also  shot  here.  At 
9  P.M.  we  raised  our  anchor,  and  steered 
under  alternate  fog  and  clear  weather  for 
the  north-east  of  the  bay.  The  light 
nights  were  at  an  end,  and  it  was  now 
extremely  dark  about  10  p.m. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  following  the 
coast,  we  passed  the  North  Bay,  and  then 
took  our  course  eastward  in  four  to  eight 
fathoms  of  water.  In  the  early  morning 
of  that  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  there 
was  a  dense  fog;  but  about  10  a.m.  it 
completely  dispersed,  and  the  day  became 
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the  warmest  and  most  beautiful  we  had 
during  our  whole  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Siberia.  The  thermometer  showed  as 
high  as  -|-  4,  7^  C.  in  the  shade. 

After  we  had  passed  the  North  Bay, 
the  want  of  depth  compelled  us  to  ^o  so 
far  out  to  sea  that  we  could  barely  Iceep 
sight  of  land.  There  we  met  with  many 
iorosser  aground.  Toross  is  the  Russian 
designation  for  walls  formed  during  the 
winter  by  the  constant  forcing  up  of  the 
ice.  They  sometimes  reach  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet,  and  consist  of  ice- 
blocks  cast  one  upon  another,  —  the  whole 
not  unlike  a  heap  of  gigantic  sugar-loaves 
lying  topsy-turvy.  These  torosser^  should 
they  be  of  large  dimensions,  are  not  acted 
upon  by  the  summer  sun,  but  remain,  and 
certainly  constitute  a  good  beacon  for 
seamen  to  avoid  the  ground  upon  which 
they  rest. 

On  the  26th  of  August  we  continued  to 
follow  the  coast  in  an  easterly  direction 
in  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  fathoms, 
pursued  by  our  old  enemy,  the  fog.  In 
the  evening,  at  dusk,  we  sighted  a  long, 
narrow  sandbank,  which  rose  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
steered  southwards  towards  land  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  round  its  southern 
extremity;  but  after  following  the  edge 
of  the  bank  for  about  six  hours,  and  as  it 
then  appeared  to  run  quite  up  to  the  land, 
we  turned  and  stood  out  towards  the 
north.  This  sandbank,  which  at  high 
water,  or  during  darkness,  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  the  navigation,  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena;  and  its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  probably  connected  with  Ole- 
nek  Land.  It  lies  north  and  south,  and 
is  probably  cast  up  by  the  river  Olenek 
and  the  western  arm  of  the  Lena. 

After  having  gone  round  the  sandbank, 
we  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  steering 
eastwards  for  the  Lena's  most  northerly 
mouth.  At  this  point  a  pilot  from  Ya- 
kutsk was  to  meet  us  to  take  the  steamer 
"  Lena  "  up  the  river  to  that  town. 

As  the  river  Lena  has  numerous  mouths 
in  its  northern  delta,  it  had  been  pre- 
arranged that  the  pilot,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  the  navigable  season,  must  be 
found  at  the  place,  should  set  a  sea-mark 
at  that  mouth  where  the  greatest  depth 
was  obtainable.  Our  intention  was  to 
accompany  the  "  Lena"  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  remain  there  for  a  few  days 
for  scientific  research.  But  on  the  nignt 
of  the  27th  August,  when  we  were  out- 
side our  proposed  anchorage,  we  found 
navigable  water  and  a  favorable  wind. 


The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  al- 
lowed to  slip  out  of  our  hands.  In  the 
utmost  haste  we  closed  our  letters  and 
telegrams  to  our  friends  at  home  and  sent 
them  on  board  the  "Lena."  She  was 
now  left  to  her  own  devices  to  prosecute 
her  journey  to  her  place  of  destination. 
We  spread  our  canvas,  and  making  good 
speed,  proceeded  eastward  to  work  out 
our  way  alone  through  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  North-east  Passage.  Our 
lesser  companion  had  proved  most  useful 
to  us,  as  whenever  the  water  became 
shallow  she  preceded  us  and  took  sound- 
ings. 

On  the  28th  August  we  were  again 
among  close  but  nevertheless  navigable 
drift-ice.  At  midday  we  sighted  Wasi- 
lieffski  Island  on  our  starboard  bow, 
which  we  ought  to  have  had  on  our  other 
side  far  to  the  north.  We  had  then  not 
taken  observations  since  the  26th. 

During  that  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  current  from  the  rivers  Lena 
and  Yana  had  carried  us  seventy  miles  to 
the  north.  We  went  on  the  south  side 
of  Wasilieffski  Island,  from  which  there 
stretched  out  in  a  southerly  direction  a 
sandbank  so  low  that  it  was  only  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  from  the  island  that 
we  managed  to  pass  it  in  a  depth  of  eigh- 
teen feet.  This  proves  the  validity  of  the 
general  rule  that  all  islands  north  of  Sibe- 
ria are  extremely  flat  on  the  southern 
side,  but  contrariwise,  precipitous  and 
deep  on  the  northern,  on  which  side  they 
can  usually  be  passed  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  feet. 

As  Professor  Nordenskiold  wished  to 
land  on  Liakov  Island,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  New  Siberian  group,  to  collect 
mammoth  and  other  fossil  remains,  the 
course  was  set  for  that  island's  western 
shore.  On  the  29th  we  had  such  exceed- 
ingly hard  work  among  close  drift-ice  that 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we 
could  go  forward  at  all.  Ultimately  we 
succeeded  in  forcing  our  way  through, 
and  passed  to  the  north  of  Stolbovoi 
Island,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  we 
found  completely  clear  water  for  about 
ten  miles.  Here  the  log  was  heaved,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  Vega,  using  her 
sails  alone,  and  with  a  favorable  wind, 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots  an 
hour.  This  was  the  greatest  speed  at- 
tained during  our  voyage  along  the  Sibe- 
rian coast. 

The    following  morning  we   stood  in 
towards  Liakov  Island,  to  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shallows,  we  could  make 
I  no  nearer  approach  than  at  four  to  five 
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miles*  distance;  and  these  shallows,  in 
conjunction  with  an  impending  fog,  made 
it  impossible  to  eo  ashore.  We  there- 
fore steered  southward  for  Cape  Sviatoi, 
the  point  of  which  we  doubled,  after 
much  trouble  with  the  ice,  in  the  night 
between  30th  and  31st  August.  From 
thence  we  had  two  days  of  exceedingly 
good  weather,  during  which  we  sailed 
along  by  the  coast  in  water  all  but  quite 
free  from  ice.  We  required,  however,  to 
keep  some  little  distance  out,  as  the 
water  was  shallow.  The  coast  here  was 
Fer)'  flat,  and  was  almost  invisible  to  us 
on  account  of  fog. 

On  the  night  between  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September  the  drift-ice  closed   up;   the 
temperature,  which  had  hitherto  in  gen- 
eral kept  above  zero,  now  fell  below,  and 
we  had  our  first  real  snowfall.    On  the  3d 
of  September,  during  the  day,  in  a  snow- 
storm, we  rounded  the  point  lying  north- 
east of  the  mouth  of  Kolyma  River.    The 
coast  here  was  somewhat  high  and  moun- 
tainous.     We    sailed    at    some    cable'.*;- 
len*;th  distance  from  the  coast,  and  with 
alieraate  snowstorms  and  clear  weather 
passed  between  the   Bear  Islands.     On 
the  roost  easterly  of  these   there  stand 
four  pillars,  which,  like  so  many  beacons, 
spring  erect  above  the  land.     These  pil- 
lars, which    are   composed  of  some  plu- 
tonic  mineral,  are,  according  to    Baron 
^•on  Wrangel,  iforty  feet  high.    After  pass- 
ing the  Bear  Islands,  and  proceeding  in 
an  easterly  direction  among  very  com- 
pact drift-ice,  during  the  night  we  steered 
»orth-cast,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  that 
portion  of  land  as  yet  untrodden  by  the 
loot  of  civilized  man  known  as  Wrangel 
l-and,  also  sometimes  called  Kellet  Land. 
The  Americans  and  Russians  have  called 
this  land    after  Admiral  von   Wrangel, 
»ho.  during  his  three  years'  stay  (1821-23) 
on  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
made t^o fruitless  attempts  to  reach  it  (its 
existence  being    already  known    to    the 
Tcbuktchis)  from    Kolyma  by  means  of 
%sledges. 

The  Datives  at  Cape  Yakan  and  North 
^apc*  had  repeatedly  in  very  clear 
^father,  most  probably  under  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions,  seen  land  in  the 
north-cast ;  this  suggested  to  Admiral  von 
^Vran^cl,  (who  was  sent  out  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  survey  the  Siberian 
coast,)  an  endeavor  to  reach  that  land. 
Wrangel  was  met  either  by  an  impassable 

*  r?  North  Cape  is  meant  here  and  hereafter,  that 
F^MhoatofT  lying  in  lat-    N.  68*  $</  and  long.  E.  i8o*, 
d  bear  the  name  used  oy  the  na- 
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barrier  of  ice  (high  torosser)  or  by  ice-fields 
here  and  there  rent  asunder,  with  large 
fissures  between  the  latter,  called  by  the 
Russians  polynjor,'^  The  result  was  that 
he  had  to  return  without  arriving  at  or 
even  seeing  the  land  in  question.  As  the 
natives  relate  that  for  some  time  past 
they  have  seen  during  the  winter  people 
unknown  to  them  coming  over  the  ice 
from  the  north-east,  and  returning  the 
same  way,  it  is  inferred  that  Wrangel 
Land  is  inhabited. 

The  English  have  called  the  land  after 
their  countryman  Kellet,  commander  of 
the  English  man-of-war  "  Herald,"  with 
which,  in  1849,  ^^  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate thither.  Kellet's  attempt  with  that 
object  succeeded  no  better  than  Wran- 
gel's.  He  arrived  at  an  island  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Herald  Island,  from 
whence,  under  the  atmospheric  conditions 
formerly  alluded  to,  he  believed  he  saw 
Wrangel  Land. 

The  American  whaling-captain  Long  (of 
the  barque  "  Nile,"  1867)  is  the  last  who 
saw  and  also  took  good  bearings  of  the 
south  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  which  he 
passed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  having  done  our  best  during 
the  night  to  force  a  passage  through,  we 
found  our  way  towards  the  north-cast 
completely  barred  by  strong,  compact 
drift-ice,  united  by  newly-frozen  ice  two 
inches  thick.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done  but  to  endeavor  to  make  the  land, 
which,  during  the  night  and  after  most 
fatiguing  labor,  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
direct  west  of  Cape  Baranoff.  Here  wc 
found  a  fairly  broad  channel,  seven  to 
eight  fathoms  deep,  and  free  from  ice. 
In  future  we  made  no  further  attempts  to 
stand  out  northwards,  where  we  invaria- 
bly met  with  impenetrable  ice,  but  kept 
the  whole  time  as  near  the  coast  as  the 
depth  permitted.  This  is  really  the  surest 
way  of  making  progress,  as  on  the  coast 
there  is  the  efflux  of  larger  or  smaller 
rivers,  which  either  cause  it  to  be  free 
from  ice,  or  keep  the  broken  ice-fields  in 
constant  motion  so  long  as  they  are  not 
united  by  fresh  ice. 

On  the  5th  of  September  we  kept  along 
the  coast  in  a  navigable  stream.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  under  steam  and  full 
sail,  with  a  favorable  wind,  Tchaun  Bay. 
This  was  the  last  time  in  1878  that  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  carry  sail.  After 
this  the  ice    became   so   close,  and    our 

•  It  is  a  misapprehension  of  these  f^olynjor^  de- 
scribed by  NV range!,  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  populai 
but  groundless  hypothesis  of  an  open  polar  sea. 
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course  was  so  intricate,  that  we  could 
not  use  canvas.  The  night  of  the  6th 
September  was  the  first  night  that  the 
darkness  prevented  us  from  advancing. 
In  future,  during  the  darkest  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  we  had  always  to  moor 
either  to  an  ice-field,  or,  still  oetter,  to  a 
portion  of  eround-ice. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  during  the 
day,  we  sighted  the  high  land  of  Cape 
Shelagskoi,  which  we  reached  after  some 
hours*  struggle  with  a  belt  of  drift-ice. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  point  we 
had  our  first  sight  of  the  natives,  who 
came  rowing  towards  us  in  two  boats 
made  of  seal-hide.  They  could,  however, 
afford  us  no  information  in  regard  to  the 
coast  or  the  condition  of  the  ice,  as  they 
could  speak  no  language  but  their  own, 
Tchuktchis.  After  this  we  daily  passed 
one  or  more  native  villages,  and  received 
visits  from  this  kindly  people.  At  Cape 
Shelagskoi  the  difficulties  of  the  expedi- 
tion seemed  onlv  to  begin.  From  thence 
we  encounterea  solid,  compact  ice,  and 
could  barely  ^o  forward  two  ship's-lengths 
without  collision  with  the  same.  On  the 
7th  September  we  passed  Cape  Yakan, 
and  on  the  8th,  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith,  worked 
our  way  through  close,  strong  drift-ice, 
which  was  sometimes  so  impenetrable 
that  we  were  compelled  to  moor  to  it  and 
await  some  change  in  its  position.  Onlv 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  get  on.  Occasionally  we 
might  make  one  or  two  miles,  but  usually 
only  a  few  lengths  of  the  ship.  With  the 
steam  constantly  up,  we  were  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  smallest  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  ice  of  going  for- 
ward. Fogs,  shallows,  and  ground  ice, 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  For 
whole  days  in  three  fathoms  of  water, 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  under  our  keel,  we  had  to  push 
our  way  through  drift  and  ground-ice. 
These  latter  masses,  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  "Vega,"  had  to  be  removed. 
When  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
pressure  with  the  whole  strength  of  our 
machinery,  we  had  to  make  an  onset  and 
rush  against  it  at  full  speed.  Only  a  ves- 
sel so  strong  and  well-constructed  as  the 
"Vega,"  could  for  any  length  of  time 
have  stood  such  blows.  To  run  at  full 
speed  against  ground-ice  is  equivalent  to 
rushing  against  a  fixed  object.  Either 
the  ship  or  the  ice  must  give  way.  Nev- 
ertheless our  "  Vega  "  went  victorious 
out  of  the  combat,  not  a  single  scratch 
appearing  on  her  sides  of  scarlet  oak. 

She  frequently  stuck  fast  between  two 


ground-ices,  the  only  possibility  of  getting 
free  being  to  blast  with  powder,  or  to  hew 
away,  by  means  of  ice-tools,  so  much  of 
their  tops  as  lightened  them  sufficiently 
to  allow  them  to  float. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  in  the  fore- 
noon, we  arrived  at  the  North  Cape, 
where  we  were  detained  six  days  by  ice. 
The  North  Cape  consists  of  two  promon- 
tories, some  hundred  feet  high,  jutting 
out  from  the  mainland.  They  enclose  a 
shallow  bay,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  inlet  between  north-east  and 
north-west  In  this  bay  the  "  Veea  "  lay 
shut  up  by  the  drift-ice.  On  the  low 
sandbank  which  unites  these  promonto- 
ries was  situated  a  Tchuktchi  village. 
We  found  the  chief,  Tcheporin,  a  particu- 
larly attractive  man.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  his  astonishment  when,  on  one 
occasion,  we  invited  him  and  his  wife, 
Atanga,  to  the  saloon,  where  he  saw  a 
number  of  things  which  to  him  appeared 
most  wonderful.  He  was  presented* 
among  other  articles,  with  an  old  ^old 
braiding,  which  he  bound  round  his  wife's 
head  like  a  diadem,  placing  the  loop  in 
the  centre  of  her  brow.  Great  was  his 
delight  at  a  performance  on  the  barrel- 
organ.  First  he  commel^ced  to  quiver  in 
every  limb,  and  soon  he  wa^dancing  most 
vigorously.  For  hours  he  ^l^d  contem- 
plate his  brown-yellow  face  inV  mirror. 

We  here  attempted  to  take  jiVourse  of 
tidal  observations,  which,  ho\^ver,  on 
account  of  our  apparatus,  and  th^[  colli- 
sion with  the  ice,  were  unsatisfrftory. 
The  greatest  deviation  was  only  froiTtfi^* 
to  seven  inches.  At  last,  at  middAi» 
the  18th  of  September,  the  ice  dispen 
so  far  as  to  permit  us,  creeping  along 
sandy  coast  in  three  fathoms  of  water,^ 
continue  our  course  towards  our  go.l 
Behring  Strait. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  now  fai 
advanced,  and  being  acquainted  with  th« 
sudden  transition  from  summer  to  wintei 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  knew  that  at^ 
any  time  winter  might  set  in  in  earnest, 
and  make  all  further  progress  impossible. 
From  this  time  the  temperature  was  inva- 
riably below  zero. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  during  the 
darkness,  while  forcing  a  belt  of  ground- 
ice,  we  touched  the  bottom ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  four  o'clock,  we  were 
again  on  the  way  quite  uninjured. 

On  the  19th  of  September  we  succeedet 
in  pushing  our  way  forward  about  fift}| 
miles.     On  the  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th[ 
and  25th,  our  combat  with  the  ice  wa^ 
continued,  and  we  made  very  little  proi 
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On  the  26th  we  rounded  Cape 
Wankarem,  where  we  found  tolerably 
clear  water,  caused  by  the  rapidly-flowing 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  same  even- 
ing we  also  doubled  Cape  Onman,  and  on 
the  following  day  we  went  right  across 
Koliutchin  Bay,  passing  close  to  Koli- 
atchin  Island.  In  the  evening  we  moored 
close  west  of  the  north-east  point  of  the 
bay. 

The  28th  of  September  was  a  cold  but 
clear  morning.    The  sea  had,  during  the 
night,  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice 
one  to  two  inches  thick.    We  rounded 
the  point,  but  afterwards  could  only  push 
our  way  forward  about  four  miles  when 
we  had  again  to  moor.     I  little  thought 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time  during  1878  that  our  ves- 
sel would  be  on  the  onward  move.     We 
bad  before  encountered  stronger  ice,  and 
fought  against  greater  difficulties ;   and 
now  to  reach  Behring  Strait  we  had  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  accom- 
plish of  the  four  thousand  which  constitute 
the  length  of  the  Old  World's  northern 
shores. 

At  first  no  one  would  realize  that  we 
might  be  compelled  to  pass  the  winter 
here,  but  hoped  for  a  change  in  the 
vtather,  and  for  a  storm  which  would 
keak  and  disperse  the  ice.  But  instead 
oC  this,  however,  the  cold  increased,  and 
the  new  ice  which  connected  the  drift-floes 
daily  became  stronger,  and  the  weather 
remained  quite  calm.  Here  we  were  to 
spend  the  winter  —  here  where  the  Amer- 
ican whalers  find  vearly  quite  navigable 
vater  several  weelcs  later  than  the  28th 
of  September.  The  situation  of  our  win- 
tering station  was,  according  to  observa- 
tions, lat.  N.  67**  7',  and  long.  W.  173*^ 
24',  forty-five  hundred  feet  out  from  a  flat 
sandy  beach,  entirely  unprotected  from 
all  winds  excepting  tne  south.  Between 
the  "Vega"  and  the  shore  were  two 
sandbanks,  the  nearest  having  ten  feet  of 
''ater,  the  other  still  less. 

At  the  outset  of  the  expedition  my  im- 
pression was  that  the  greatest  difficulties 
10  making  the  North-east  Passage  would 
be  experienced  in  rounding  Cape  Tchel- 
jpskin  and  possibly  the  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  —  namely,  from  Taimyr 
Island  to  Khatanga  Bay.    All  available 
accounts,  however,  agree  that  the  coast 
between  Cape  Yakan  or  North  Cape  and 
Behring  Strait  is  quite  free  of  ice  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.    When  we  had 
success! ully  rounded  Cape  Tchelyuskin, 
and  had  passed  Cape  Yakan  so  early  as 
the  7th  of  September  (therefore  in  good 


time),  we  calculated  with  certainty  upon 
being  able  to  pass  Behring  Strait  the 
same  year.  On  the  contrary,  our  greatest 
difficulties  commenced  at  Cape  Yakan, 
and  instead  of  diminishing  in  the  same 
degree,  the  farther  we  proceeded  east- 
ward, they  became  still  greater  and 
greater.  We  have  good  cause  to  infer 
that  the  condition  of  the  ice  in  1878  was 
peculiarly  unfavorable,  and  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  have 
reachca  Behring  Strait  without  diflScultv, 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  had  now  to  content  our- 
selves with  having  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  Behring  Strait  during  the  first  summer. 
As  proof  of  the  condition  of  these  waters 
in  other  years,  I  ouote  the  following  from 
statistics  suppliea  by  the  United  States 
Admiralty :  — 

1st,  On  the  21st  September,  1867,  the 
American  barque  "  Massachusetts,"  Cap- 
tain Williams,  reached  lat.  N.  74**  30', 
long.  W.  173*^  (the  same  longitude  as  our 
winter  station^  from  whence  no  ice  could 
be  discovered  round  the  compass.  Cap- 
tain Williams,  an  old  whaler,  and  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  these  waters,  adds 
further,  in  his  report,  that  he  is  convinced 
that  no  ice  exists  from  the  middle  of 
August  until  the  ist  of  October  south  of 
lat.  70*^  and  west  of  long.  W  170',  and 
that  there  is  seldom  a  year  when  it  is  not 
possible  during  the  month  of  September 
to  sail  in  navigable  water  between  North 
Cape  and  Behring  Strait. 

2d,  Captain  Niebaum,  also  an  experi- 
enced ice-navigator,  relates  that  Behring 
Strait  is  open  till  the  first  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  that  he  on  two  occasions  sailed 
through  that  strait  as  late  as  the  22d  of 
October. 

3d,  In  the  year  1869,  the  barque 
"  Navy  "  anchored  at  Koliutchin  Island 
on  the  8th  of  October,  and  sailed  from 
thence  to  Behring  Strait  on  the  tenth  of 
the  same  month.  No  ice  was  then  to  be 
seen. 

4th,  In  1867,  the  barque  "  Nile,"  Cap- 
tain Long,  reached  lat.  N.  70^  41',  long. 
E.  170^  20',  coming  from  and  returning  to 
Behring  Strait. 

5th,  The  same  year  the  barque  "  Mon- 
ticello  "  went  1 50'  farther  west.  Annually 
many  small  American  coasting  traders 
sail  along  the  shores  of  Siberia  even  far- 
ther west,  and  carry  on  a  bartering  trade 
with  the  natives.  We  had  evidence  of 
this  in  the  fact,  that  among  all  the  natives 
we  have  met,  numbering  more  than  a 
thousand,  we  have  not  met  one  who  did 
not  know  a  few  English  words. 
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More  than  fifty  large  vessels  engaged 
in  sealing  and  whaling  north  of  Behring 
Strait  swarm  thereabout  in  all  directions. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Siberia  between  Cape  Shelagskoi  and  the 
southern  part  of  Behring  Strait  are  called 
Tchuktchis,  as  already  mentioned.  Their 
number  is  estimated  to  be  about  three 
thousand,  including  a  nomadic  tribe  called 
the  Reiu-Tchaktchis,  who  subsist  by 
keeping  reindeer  herds.  These  form  a 
link  between  their  brethren  on  the  coast 
and  the  inland  tribes  of  Siberia,  to  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  they  dispose  of  their  goods, 
consisting  of  seal  and  walrus  hides,  wal- 
rus-teeth, etc.,  which  they  receive  from 
the  country  population  in  exchange  for 
reindeer-hides. 

The  coast  population  live  in  villages 
numbering  from  three  to  twenty  tents, 
spread  along  the  coast  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible,  and  at  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  each  other. 

The  Tchuktchis  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  each  with  its  respective  chief. 
The  eastern  population  have  for  their 
chief  Menka,  who  resides  at  Markowa  on 
the  Anadyr  River.  The  western,  again, 
are  under  the  chief  i¥mra  Urgin,  who 
resides  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolyma  River. 

The  tent  of  the  coast  Tchuktchis  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  and  cleverly-construct- 
ed frame  of  wood,  the  material  for  which 
is  obtained  from  drift-logs,  with  which  the 
shore  is  plentifully  strewed.  This  is  cov- 
ered with  a  numoer  of  seal  and  walrus 
hides  carefully  sewn  together.  Inside 
the  tent,  and  right  before  the  entrance,  is  a 
smaller  cubiform  tent,  made  of  reindeer- 
skins,  and  used  as  the  sleeping-chamber. 
During  the  cold  season  it  is  heated  by 
blubber-lamps.  Even  during  severe  cold 
the  atmosphere  within  this  tent  is  so 
heated  that  the  natives  who  occupy  it, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  lie  al- 
most nude.  The  dimensions  of  the  tent 
depend  upon  the  number  of  the  family. 
In  each  tent  generally  dwells  only  one 
family,  in  which  are  included  the  sisters 
and  brothers  of  the  married  couple  before 
they  settle  for  themselves. 

The  Tchuktchis,  the  children  of  nature 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  fostered  amongst 
ice,  snow,  and  cold,  familiarized  with 
bloody  scenes  in  the  seal,  whale,  and  wal- 
rus hunt,  without  any  of  the  influences  of 
civilization,  are,  notwithstanding,  a  good- 
natured,  friendly,  hospitable,  and  honest 
people. 

Although  the  "Vega "during  the  long 
winter  was  daily  visited  by  at  least  twenty 
natives,  it  was  only  on  two  or  three  oc- 


casions that  they  were  found  guilty  of 
dishonestly  appropriating  an3rthin|r,  and 
these  thefts  were  of  the  most  trifling  de- 
scription. 

The  Tchuktchis  are  a  people  of  small 
stature,  although  among  them  may  be 
found  perfect  giants ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
woman  whom  we  saw  six  feet  three  inches 
tall.  Their  complexion  is  sallow,  the 
men's  being  usually  darker  than  that  of 
the  women.  Occasionally,  however,  one 
may  see,  especially  among  the  women,  a 
complexion  as  fair  and  clear  as  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe. 
The  eyes  are  black,  and  often  set  oblique 
like  the  Chinese.  The  hair,  which  is 
coal-black,  is  worn  by  men  cut  quite 
short ;  while  the  women  allow  it  to  grow 
freely,  part  it  in  the  middle  of  the  brow, 
and  wear  it  in  plaits  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  which  hang  down  at  each 
ear.  They  also  wear  a  lock  combed  down 
and  cut  across  which  covers  half  of  the 
forehead.  The  men  also  use  a  similar 
lock,  and  sometimes  a  long  tuft  at  the 
crown  of  the  head.  This  tuft  is  worn,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  only  by  chiefs. 

Their  clothing  is  made  principally  of 
reindeer-skin,  and  consists  of  a  pesk  or 
blouse  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  just  sufficient  for  the 
head  to  pass  through.  In  addition,  the 
men  have  tight-fitting  trousers  of  rein- 
deer-skin, wnich  are  tucked  down  into 
boots  of  the  same  material,  the  latter  with 
soles  of  walrus-hide.  The  women  also 
wear  trousers,  but  those  are  wide,  ending 
immediately  below  the  knee,  where  they 
are  similarly  tucked  into  the  boots. 

In  the  outer  clothing  the  hairy  side  of 
the  skin  is  always  to  the  exterior;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hairy  side  of  those  arti- 
cles worn  next  the  body  during  the  cold 
season  is  turned  inwards.  A  close-fitting 
hood  of  reindeer-skin,  and  mittens  of  the 
same  material,  complete  their  dress.  In 
this  costume  they  def^  any  kind  of  weath- 
er. Often  so  clad,  night  after  night,  even 
in  the  most  severe  cold,  they  pursue  their 
seal-fishing  miles  away  from  the  shore 
without  any  other  protection  from  the  icy 
winds. 

The  weapons  of  the  Tchuktchis  consist 
of  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear  —  which, 
like  the  arrows,  has  a  point  of  iron  or  of 
bone  —  a  knife,  and  a  kind  of  sling,  used 
for  catching  birds.  The  iron  for  the  ar- 
row and  spear  heads  is  obtained  from  the 
Americans  and  Russians  in  their  barter- 
ing  transactions.  They  themselves  have 
no  iron  at  their  command,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  its  working. 
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To  their  hunting  implements  belong  the 
sealin^-net,  made  of  finely-cut  strips  of 
seal-hide,  netted  with  a  three-inch  mesh. 
With  these  the  young  seals,  which  form 
their  principal  food,  are  caught.  The  net 
is  extended  between  two  blocks  of  ice,  and 
the  seals  get  entangled  in  its  meshes, 
and  so  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunt- 
ers. 

Their  dog-sledges,  which  are  construct- 
ed of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  tied  together 
with  strips  of  seal-hide,  combine  to  a  high 
degree  strength  with  elasticity,  and  are 
singularly  light. 

Their  mode  of  conveyance  by  sea  is  the 
kajak,  or  the  **  large  bioat."     The  kajak, 
quite  similar  to  the  Greenland  kajak,  is 
covered   with   seal-hide:   it  only  carries 
one  man,  who  propels  it  by  means  of  a 
common    kajak    oar    or    paddle.       The 
"large  boat,"  which  also  resembles  the 
boat  used  in  Greenland  under  the  name  of 
the  '*  women's  boat,"  is  upwards  of  thirty 
iectlong.     It  is  rowed  by  six  to  ten  men, 
with  com mon  oars,  or  pagajas.    This  boat 
is  constructed  of  a  thin  wooden  frame, 
covered  with  seal  and  walrus  hides.     It 
has  a  fiat   bottom,  from  which   its  sides 
project  at  right  angles.     Its  carrying  ca- 
pacity is  very  great.     I  have   seen  such 
boats  having  thirty  people  on  board. 

The  hammer  of  the  Tchuktchis  consists 
of  a  stone  tied  to  a  stick  ;  their  spade,  of 
a  walrus's  shoulderblade  fastened  to  a 
stick;  and  in  the  same  manner  they 
contrive  other  necessary  domestic  utensils 
and  tools.  They  are  perfect  masters  in 
the  art  of  joining  by  means  of  thongs  of 
seal-hide. 

Tiie  principal  food  of  the  natives  con- 
sists of  seal-flesh  and  blubber,  in  addition 
to  which  they  use  feathered  game,  bear 
and  reindeer  flesh,  when  such  can  be 
obtained.  The  roots  of  certain  shore- 
P^nts,  also  willow-leaves,  ranunculus,  and 
saxifra^,  etc.,  enter  pretty  largely  into 
their  diet.  The  leaves  are  collectecf  in  the 
^tter  end  of  summer,  pressed,  and 
^nsumcd  during  the  winter;  and  in  these 
they  are  provided  with  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic. During  the  winter,  when  get- 
ting i!iort  of  other  provisions,  the  bones 
ot  scils  and  walruses  caught  during  sum- 
^r  are  crushed  and  prepared  in  the 
^orm  of  a  broth  or  soup,  which  is  con- 
sumed by  both  men  and  dogs.  Of  the 
'alter  there  are  a  great  number  in  every 
^na;:c.  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
conveying  their  owners  dv  sledge  from 
one  ^lace  to  another.  Although  these 
<logs  art  r.ot  large,  three  or  four  of  them 
c^  With  case  carry  a  man  long  distances. 


When  the  Tchuktchis  undertakes  long 
journeys  of  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
miles,  he  often  has  as  many  as  eighteen 
dogs  harnessed  to  his  sledge,  with  which 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  seventy  to  eighty 
miles  a  day. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  winter  we 
were  dailv  visited  by  twenty  to  thirty 
natives,  who  got  any  food  the  crew  might 
have  left.  Besides  this,  they  received  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bread  from  the 
ship's  stores.  They  made  themselves 
useful  in  several  small  ways,  such  as  saw- 
ing wood,  carrying  ice,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
beginning  of  Februar}',  when  their  pro- 
visions began  to  run  short,  they  all 
removed  from  Pitlekai  (the  nearest  village 
to  us)  to  another  village  farther  east,  called 
Naskai,  where  they  raised  temporary 
tents,  and  carried  on  seal-fishing  in  the 
open  water  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 
About  this  time  the  natives  made  a  great 
haul,  allowing  to  each  tent  twenty-five  to 
fifty  young  seals.  Besides  seals,  they 
got  in  the  same  vicinity  a  good  catch  of 
a  fish  resembling  cod. 

At  first  we  had  some  difHculty  in  holding 
communication  with  the  natives,  but  we 
soon  picked  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
words  to  make  ourselves  intelligible. 
Lieutenant  Nordqvist,  who  paid  special 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis, ultimately  became  tolerably  familiar 
with  it.  I  here  give  some  specimens: 
anka^  sea ;  atleatUy  snow  ;  eck^  fire ;  erga- 
tic  J  to-morrow;  etlongat^  to-day;  ee^  yes; 
jaranga^  tent;/^,  wind;  kau  kau^  food; 
koy  koy^  cold ;  mimil,  water ;  murgift,  my ; 
oinga,  no,  nothing;  oumko^  bear;  onnkriy 
ptarmigan ;  outout^  wood ;  rurka^  walrus ; 
tintin^  ice;  tirkir^  sun;  tschagurgin^  go; 
tschepiska^  sleep;  tschopaky  dog;  tscho' 
Pagat^  drive  witn  dogs ;  turgin^  yours. 

After  the  28th  of  September,  the  day 
on  which  our  further  progress  was  com- 
pletely arrested,  we  still  cherished  a  hope 
of  getting  free,  and  accomplishing  the  re- 
maining Tittle  distance  to  Behring  Strait 
the  same  autumn ;  but  gradually  this  hope 
died  out,  and  we  began  in  earnest  to  think 
of  the  impending  winter.  With  regard  to 
the  ship  there  was  really  nothing  to  do,  as 
all  preparations  to  resist  an  Arctic  winter 
had  already  been  made. 

We  fitted  up  the  winter  tent,  the  top 
rope  of  which  was  fixed  midway  up  the 
masts,  and  from  thence  extended  to  the 
bulwarks.  That  the  daylight  might  not 
be  shut  out  from  the  saloon,  the  tent  was 
not  erected  over  the  quarter-deck.  The 
deck  was  covered  with  six  inches  of  snow, 
which  aided  considerably  in  the  exclusio<i 
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of  the  cold  from  that  quarter.  The  engine 
was  kept  during  the  whole  winter  in  such 
a  condition  that  at  three  hours'  notice  it 
could  be  set  in  motion. 

The  vessel  was  heated  by  means  of 
four  stoves  and  the  galley.  One  of  the 
stoves  was  placed  in  the  saloon,  one  in 
the  engine-room,  one  between  decks,  and 
one  in  the  second  mess.  With  these 
heating  appliances  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  an  equable  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  the  vessel  even  during  the  most 
severe  cold  (47*^  C).  For  fuel,  part  coals 
and  part  drift-wood  were  used,  the  latter 
brought  from  the  neighboring  shore.  For 
heating  purposes  we  consumed  about 
twelve  hundredweight  of  coal  weekly. 

As  I  feared  that  the  thick  and  rapidly- 
forming  ice  might  press  with  too  great 
force  on  the  vessel,  I  endeavored  at  first 
to  keep  her  free  of  the  ice  on  the  one  side 
by  opening,  by  means  of  the  saw,  a  three- 
feet-broad  channel.  Soon,  however,  this 
work  had  to  be  abandoned  as  the  cold 
overpowered  us.  After  opening  up  the 
stream  the  one  day,  on  the  next  we  found 
it  covered  with  ice  six  to  eicht  inches 
thick.  Should  there  happen  to  oe  a  snow- 
storm during  the  night,  it  was  immediately 
filled  up  with  snow,  and  then  the  ice 
became  still  thicker. 

From  the  ist  of  December  until  the 
1st  of  April,  magnetic  observations  were 
made  every  hour ;  and  in  addition,  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  obser- 
vations were  made  every  five  minutes. 
Meteorological  observations  were  also 
taken  every  hour,  from  the  ist  December 
till  the  1st  of  April ;  for  the  remainder  of 
our  stay,  only  every  four  hours.  These 
observations  were  conducted  by  eleven 
persons,  of  which  nine  were  men  of  sci- 
ence and  officers,  and  two  of  the  crew. 
The  watch  lasted  for  six  hours,  and  the 
person  on  duty  remained  in  the  observa- 
tor}'  all  that  time.  The  magnetic  observa- 
tory consisted  of  a  building  twelve  feet 
long  and  ten  feet  broad  erected  on  the 
land  one  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
formed  of  sawn  ice-blocks  of  an  equal 
size.  That  we  might,  during  snowstorms 
and  darkness,  have  communication  with 
the  vessel  without  risk  of  losing  our  way, 
ice-pillars  were  raised  at  a  distance  of 
forty  feet  from  each  other,  between  which 
ropes  were  stretched. 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  shut 
up,  the  wind  blew  almost  continually  from 
N.N.W.  to  N.W.  Winds  from  other 
quarters  were  exceptional.  The  winds 
between  E.N.E.,  N.,  and  S.W.  were 
cold;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  winds 


from  S.  and  S.E.  brought  a  milder 
temperature.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
winter,  before  the  ice  became  too  thick, 
the  £.  and  S.E.  winds  broke  it  up  and 
formed  large  holes  or  clefts  north  and 
east  of  the  vessel.  In  a  heavy  northerly 
storm  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
newly-frozen  ice  one  foot  thick,  pressing 
against  the  older  and  stronger,  which  lay 
aground  on  the  outer  sandbank  directly 
astern  of  us,  broke  and  piled  up  into 
torosser  of  some  twenty  feet  high.  On 
the  same  occasion  the  ice  shot  up  on  to 
the  fiat  beach  and  accumulated  in  several 
places  so  as  to  form  ice-walls  of  a  similar 
height.  On  the  first  of  January,  aboat 
seven  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  vessel,  there 
was  a  channel  running  east  and  west, 
which  was  so  broad  that  from  its  south- 
ern edge  the  northern  was  not  discerni- 
ble. During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
when  the  cold  became  more  intense,  we 
could  see  no  open  water  from  our  mast- 
head, but  a  continuous  ice-field,  whose 
even  surface  was  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  old  ice-blocks  which  had 
been  frozen  in  by  the  new  ice.  Still,  on 
several  occasions  we  saw  the  so-called 
"  water-sky,"  from  which  we  inferred  that 
open  holes  were  to  be  found,  although  at 
a  great  distance.  When  in  the  month  of 
May  we  opened  up  a  channel  on  the  one 
side  of  the  vessel,  the  ice  nearest  us 
measured  seven  feet  thick. 

A  table  at  the  foot  of  this  page  *  shows 
the  thickness  of  the  ice,  which  was  meas- 
ured on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  everjr 
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month;  while  another  indicates  the  me- 
diuin,  maximum,  and  minimum  tempera- 
ture for  every  month. 

Id  Sweden  it  is  usually  quite  calm  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  falls  to  20^  and 
under.     At  our  winter  station,  we  often 
had  strong  wind  with  38^,  and  storm  with 
30^  and  under.     When  the  temperature 
tell  under  40^  it  was  generally  calm  or  a 
light  breeze,  under  45^  we  haa  a  complete 
aim.    To  go  long  stretches  against  a 
fresh  breeze  with  30**  cold,  or  even  colder, 
was    an3rthing    but     agreeable  —  nose, 
cheeks,  and  ears  were  easily  liable  to  be 
bost-bitten.    This  can  be  oDviated,  how- 
ever, without  much  difficulty  by  binding 
a  thin  silk  handkerchief  over  the  nose, 
and  letting  the  corners  hang  down  over 
the  mouth,  by  which  inspiration  is  made 
Vess  disagreeable  than  otherwise  it  would 
be.    During  the  whole  winter  we  had  only 
aiew  very  trifling  injuries  from  the  frost, 
notwithstanding  that  we  were  out  in  all 
possible  weathers. 

In  the  severest  and  coldest  storms  the 
watch  in  the  magnetic  observatory  had  to 
be  changed  every  six  hours.  In  the 
coarse  olthe  winter  we  had  some  uncom- 
monly high  readings  of  the  barometer  — 
as,  for  example,  on  February  1 7th,  at  6 
PJi.,  790  m,m.  at  67**  Fahr.,  or  reduced  to 
decimals,  =  788,  I  m.m.,  —  which  is  four 
jnilliractres  higher  than  the  highest  read- 
ing recorded  in  the  literature  we  have  on 
Uttrd. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
December  we  made  hourly  tidal  observa- 
tions. Ebb  and  flood  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  The  greatest  variation 
during  the  spring  tide  was  only  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  water-level,  however,  varied 
g^ally  according  to  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  wind.  The  extent  of 
tHese  changes  was  different  for  different 
^nds;  south-east  and  south  winds  usu- 
%  brought  high  water,  two  to  three  feet 
over  the  common  water-level.  These  ob- 
**nrations  were  made  by  means  of  the 
Allowing  apparatus.  A  metal  wheel  of 
^t  circumference  of  a  metre  was  fixed 
^  the  top  of  the  boom.  Over  that  wheel 
^  laid  a  fine  brass-wire  line,  the  thick- 
^^^  of  a  common  log-line,  the  two  ends 
^  which  were  taken  down  through  the 
nxider-hole,  one  upon  each  side  of  the 
^o.  The  one  end  was  carried  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  ice  beside  the  rudder, 
^  fastened  to  two  bars  of  iron  which 
•^  sunk  to  the  bottom ;  the  other  was 
^ed  to  a  cannon-ball  at  such  a  height 
^  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the 
^^i^-hole.    The  cannon-ball  served  to 


keep  the  line  constantly  on  the  stretch. 
A  board  with  foot  and  inch  measurements 
was  placed  between  the  boom  and  the 
deck,  and  on  the  line  an  indicator  which, 
according  as  the  vessel  rose  or  fell, 
pointed  out  on  the  scale  the  rising  and 
tailing  of  the  water. 

As  we  wintered  in  lat.  N.  67*^  7',  we 
had  not  to  endure  the  tedium  of  constant 
darkness,  which  is  one  of  the  trials  of  a 
winter  spent  in  these  regions  in  'higher 
latitudes.  On  the  darkest  day  of  the 
year,  the  sun,  with  the  aid  of  refraction, 
showed  half  its  disc  above  the  horizon  at 
midday.  In  the  saloon,  from  10  a.m.  un- 
til 2  P.M.  we  had  as  much  light  as  permit- 
ted us  both  to  read  and  write.  Outside, 
one  could  readily  find  their  way  about 
from  9  A.M.  until  3  p.m. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  in  the  usual 
Swedish  style  —  with  Christmas-tree, 
Christmas  presents,  fish,  and  sweet  por- 
ridge. Christmas-eve  was  spent  between 
decks,  which  for  the  occasion  was  deco- 
rated with  suitable  flags  and  signals.  A 
wooden  spar  with  willow  branches  (which 
had  been  brought  from  inland)  tied  to  it, 
did  duty  as  a  Christmas-tree.  It  was 
hung  with  paper  flags  and  two  hundred 
presents,  which  latter  were  divided  by 
lottery  among  the  whole  company. 

During  the  winter  we  had  several  op- 
portunities of  sending  home  news  of  us, 
of  which  we  naturally  took  advantage, 
although  uncertain  if  thes€|  communica- 
tions would  ever  arrive  at  their  intended 
destination.  So  early  as  October  we  were 
visited  by  the  chief  Menka,  mentioned 
before,  and  by  him  we  sent  letters  and 
telegrams  to  Anadyrsk,  to  be  forwarded 
from  thence  to  Sweden.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  regular  postal  communication 
between  Anadyrsk  and  the  larger  Siberian 
towns  lying  further  west.  The  letters 
would  not  arrive  at  Nijni  Kolymsk  until 
March,  when  a  great  annual  market  is 
held  there.  From  thence  they  would  be 
conveyed  by  visitors  to  the  market  home- 
ward bouna  to  Yakutsk,  with  which  regu- 
lar communication  exists.  In  this  way 
wx  could  not  expect  our  letters  to  arrive 
in  Sweden  before  June  or  July.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  we  sent  letters  with  natives 
on  the  homeward  trip  to  Nijni  Kolymsk, 
to  be  forwarded  in  a  similar  manner. 

As  far  as  the  weather  permitted  the 
crew  always  followed  their  various  occu- 
pations in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  only  in 
extremely  severe  weather  that  they  were 
allotted  to  work  under  deck.  During 
their  leisure  hours  they  had  access  to  an 
exceedingly  well-supplied  library ;  and  for 
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their  profit  and  amusement  suitable  lec- 
tures were  given  every  Saturday  evening 
during  the  darkest  season  —  which, 
thanks  to  our  scientific  companions,  were 
as  interesting  as  they  were  instructive. 
In  addition  to  the  common  rations,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  subjoined  table*  of 
aietary  gives  information,  the  crew  re- 
ceived daily  during  the  spring  months 
two  cubic  mches  of  cranberry  preserve 
twice  g  week,  five  cubic  inches  mulberry 
preserve  four  times  a  week,  pickles,  be- 
sides fresh  fish  or  reindeer-flesh  as  often 
as  they  could  be  obtained  by  barter  from 
the  natives  —  usually  once  a  week. 

As  something  remarkable,  and,  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  unexampled  in  the  instances 
on  record  of  winters  passed  in  these 
regions,  not  a  symptom  of  scurvy  ap- 
peared on  board  the  **  Vega  '*  during  our 
stay.  In  my  opinion  our  exemption  may 
be  attributed  to  the  following  circumstan- 
ces :  — 

1st,  That  we  were  supplied  with  sound, 
good,  and,  for  our  habits,  suitable  food. 


2d,  That  we  never  had  unbroken  dark- 
ness, which  exercises  a  depressing  influ- 
ence on  the  spirits. 

3d,  That  we  did  not  sufifer  from  damp 
of  any  moment  on  board,  consequent  on 
the  **  Vega's  "  thick  sides,  and  an  equable 
heat  being  preserved;  and, 

4th,  That  we  all  led  an  industrious  life. 

Spring  seemed  to  delay  her  coming. 
On  the  31st  of  May  the  sun  was  circum- 
polar;  but  notwithstanding,  its  rays  were 
yet  without  sufilicient  strength  to  dissolve 
the  masses  of  snow  which  were  accumu- 
lated on  the  land.  Not  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June  did  the  snow  begin  noticeably 
to  diminish  day  by  day,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  the  ground  was  for  the  most 
part  bare.  Immediatelv  after  the  melting 
of  the  snow  the  land  oecame  green,  and 
the  flowers  sprang  up.  It  is  wonderful 
how  rapidly  winter  and  summer  succeed 
one  another  in  the  Arctic  regions.  No 
sooner  has  a  tuft  become  bare,  than  it  is 
verdant  and  flower-clad.  This  sudden 
change  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 


•  Bill  of  Farb  for  thb  "Vbga." 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Evening  Meal. 

Butter,         .    o'o6  lb. 
Cofifee,         .    o'lo  " 
Sugar,  .        .    o-o8  " 

Salt  pork. 0*75  lb. 

Butter.    .    0*06  lb. 

• 
M 
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Pickled  or  preserved  cabbage,         ....    0*75  " 

Preserved  potatoes, o'la  " 

Extract  of  beef, o'oa  *' 

Preserved  vegetables, o'os  ** 

Rice, 0*50  ** 

Raisms, 0*05  " 

Rum  or  brandy, i  giH. 

Tea,  .  ooa  ** 
Sugar,  .  o-oS  " 
Cheese,  .  o'la  " 
Barley, 

No.  a. 

Same  at  No.  s. 

Preserved  meat, i  ration. 

Preserved  potatoes, 0*1  a  lb. 

Preserved  ve^eubles, ©'05  " 

Preserved  onions,     .......     i  ration. 

Extract  of  beef, o'oa  lb. 

Brandy  or  rum, i  gill. 

Same  as  No.  i,  but 
without  cheese. 

• 

•0 

6 
S5 

Same  as  No.  i. 

Salt  pork, i  lb. 

Peas, 

Extract  of  beef, 
Barlev, 
Brandy  or  mm. 

Same  as  No.  a. 

Butter.         .    0*06  lb. 
Chocolate,    .    0*10  ** 

Salt  beef. i       lb. 

Macaroni.           ••«•••••  (o*KC  ** 

4 

or 
Ilrown  beans.    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     0*10  ** 

Same  as  No.  a. 

1 

Preserved  green  peas, i  ration. 

Fruit-souc         .         .         .         •         .         .         .         .1** 

Brandy  or  rum. 

<5 

S5 

Same  at  No.  4. 

Preserved  collops,  or  preserved  beef  h  la  mod€% 

Preserved  potatoes, 0*1  a  lb. 

Preserved  onions, i  ration. 

Fruit-soup, 
Brandy  or  rum, 

Same  as  No.  2. 

Besides,  every  man  was  allowed  — 

/>tfi(r.  — I'as  lb.  drr  bread  or  \'^%  lb.  flour  (two- 
thirds  wheat  and  one>third  rye),  0*03  lb.  tobatcco,  and 
one  cubic  inch  lime-juice. 

Ptr  f^eekt  —  i  lb.  flour,  0*30  lb.  butter,  o'ai  ll>.  salt, 
oV>3  !b.  pepper,  0*07  lb.  mustard,  and  a  cubic  inches  of 
Tinegar. 

No.  I.— When  fresh  oieat  and  TogcUbles  could  be 


got,  they  were  substituted  for  those  in  No.  a,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

No.  a. — 'Hie  different  numbers  were  distributed  in 
the  following  manner;  No.  1,  Sundays;  No.  2,  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  No.  3,  Thursdays ; 
No.  4,  Tuesdays ;  No.  5,  Saturdays. 

No.  3.  —  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  had 
several  extra  articles  of  provision  —  via.,  pickles,  pro- 
served  milk,  mulberry  jam,  etc 
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that,  during  the  short  summer  of  barely 
two  mooths,  everything  may  quickly  ma- 
ture and  furnish  seed  ^r  another  growth. 
While  the  snow  was  melting,  a  great 
number  of  birds  had  gathered  and  hov- 
ered about  the  streams  and  lagoons  which 
lay  at  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  from 
shore.     Our  hunters  had  occupation  from 
morning  till  night,  and  our  table  was  al- 
ways supplied  with  feathered  game  of 
every  description,  the  most  appreciated 
being  ceese  and  sandpipers.    The  melt- 
ing of  both  floating  and  ground  ice  went 
on  rapidly  during  this  time.    In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  ship,  the  thickness  of  the  ice 
diminished  one  or  two  inches  daily,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  wind  was  north 
or  south.    The  former  brought  a  colder, 
and  the  latter,  which  often  mew  a  gale,  a 
warrocr  atmosphere.     Open    holes    and 
long  narrow  runnels  began  to  appear  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  vessel. 
These  opened  and  closed  according  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blew, 
whether  south  or  north,  which  indicated 
that  the  ice  outside  was  in  motion.     In 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  July,  a  great 
quantity  of  water  stood  on  the  ice  to  the 
inward  of  the  vessel,  and  communication 
*rith  the  land   became  daily  more  and 
more  difficult. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  during  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  south,  I  noticed  that  the 
line  to  our  tidometer  showed  astern  ;  and 
immediately  after,  I  saw  the  ice  to  the 
landward  of  us  separating  from  the  outer 
pound-ice  belt.  The  engine-fires  were 
lit,  and  at  half  past  four  p.m.  the  vessel 
*as  set  in  motion.  Half  an  hour  later, 
^t  were  out  in  a  channel  which  contin- 
^ly  increased  in  breadth  the  farther  we 
proceeded,  and  before  evening  we  were 
io  a  comparatively  navigable  sea.  After 
a  detention  of  nine  months  and  twenty 
^ys,  we  had  at  last  got  awav  as  quietly 
and  with  as  little  risk  or  trouole  as  if  we 
J^ad  gone  out  to  sea  from  a  common 
harbor. 

On  Sunday  the  2oth  of  July,  at  eleven 
A.M.,  we  passed  East  Cape,  and  had  then 
Quite  completed  the  North-east  Passage. 
In  celebration  of  this  event,  the  national 
fi^  was  hoisted  and  a  salute  given.  The 
*ame  evening  we  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  Lawrence  Bay. 

The  North-east  Passage  has  unques- 
tionably been  accomplished  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Swedish  steamship  "  Vega." 
I  attribute  the  circumstance  that  this  nas 
occupied  a  year,  when  it  ought  to  have 
^en  only  two  months,  bad  there  been 
00  special  difficulties,  to  the  unusually 
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unfavorable  condition  of  the  ice  during 
September  1878. 

To  answer  the  question,  if  the  North- 
east Passage  can  annually  be  made  in 
one  season,  I  am  not  able,  because  the 
ice-conditions  are  so  different  in  different 
years.  The  part  of  the  sea  nearest  the 
coast  is  certainly  free  from  ice,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  opposite  to 
and  east  from  the  efflux  of  a  river ;  but 
against  this  must  be  placed  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  at  and  around  Cape  Tchel- 
yuskin  and  Taimyr  Island.  That  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  found  there  also  once  or 
several  times  in  the  summer  is  equally 
certain,  but  that  may  occur  so  late  that 
before  one  can  reacn  Behring  Strait  the 
winter  has  again  set  in.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  not  by  any  means  say  that 
there  may  not  be  found  there  during  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  a  channel 
free  from  ice ;  but  as  there  is  no  river 
effluent  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Tchel- 
yuskin  and  Taimyr  Island,  which,  with 
sufficient  strength,  can  force  the  ice  north- 
wards, as  is  the  case  with  the  great  rivers 
Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Kolyma,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  ice  there  is  princi- 
pally influenced  by  the  winds  —  namely, 
that  the  north  wincl  forces  the  ice  towaras 
land,  the  south  having  a  contrary  effect, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  doubling  of 
these  points  cannot  be  calculated  upon 
with  certainty  at  any  time,  even  during 
the  navigable  season.  The  North-east 
Passage  cannot,  therefore,  in  its  entirety 
be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce ;  but  still,  an  annual  traffic 
might  easily  be  carried  on  from  the  west- 
ward to  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  and  from  the 
eastward  to  the  Lena.  Unquestionably 
the  way  now  lies  open  to  Siberia's  three 
greatest  rivers ;  and  that  land,  so  rich  in 
minerals,  timber,  and  grain,  whose  ex- 
port and  import  trade  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  by  means  of  caravans,  ought 
now  to  obtain  a  practicable  route  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  In  regard  to  the  communication 
with  Yenisei,  since  Professor  Norden- 
skiold,  for  the  first  time,  reached  that  river 
in  1875,  *^  ^^s  been  annually  visited  by 
European  vessels,  conveying  European 
commodities  to  Siberia,  and  returning 
from  thence  loaded  with  Siberian  pro^ 
ucts.  The  traffic  to  the  Lena  will  proba- 
bly be  taken  up  by  American  traders; 
and  the  safety  of  tne  voyage  there  and 
back  should  be  insured  when  a  chart  of 
the  Siberian  coast  has  been  obtained,  as 
also  by  the  employment  of  strong  and 
swift  steamers. 
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At  St.  Lawrence  Bay  we  remained  only 
till  midday  on  the  21st  of  July,  when  we 
weighed  anchor  and  steered  over  to  the 
American  side,  where  we  anchored  at 
Port  Clarence.  We  remained  there  till 
the  26th,  when  we  again  crossed  over  to 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  anchored  in  Konyam 
Bay.  From  thence  we  went,  on  the  28th, 
to  St.  Lawrence  Island,  remaining  there 
from  the  31st  of  July  till  the  2d  of  August. 
We  then  steered  for  Behring  Island, 
where  we  anchored  at  its  south-west  point 
on  August  14.  We  found  here  a  small 
village  with  a  church,  and  twenty-five 
wooden  houses  built  and  owned  tiy  an 
American  firm,  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philip- 

Eens,  &  Co.,  who  here,  and  on  the  neigh- 
oring  islands,  carry  on  seal-fishing.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  consisting  of  a 
few  Russian  government  officials,  some 
empioyh  of  the  Company  and  natives  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  make  in  all  about 
three  hundred,  who  reside  in  the  village. 
There  we  received  our  first  news  from 
Europe  through  American  newspapers, 
whereof  the  last  were  printed  in  San 
Francisco  in  April  1879,  and  brought 
from  thence  by  one  of  the  Company's 
steamers.  On  the  iQth  of  August  we  left 
Behring  Island  and  set  our  course  for 
Yokohama,  where  we  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2d  of  September. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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II. 

Personal  injuries  were  among  the 
more  serious  offences  of  which  the  civil 
code  took  cognizance.  In  these  are  in- 
cluded unlawfully  wounding,  so  as  to  per- 
manently disable ;  assaulting  any  one  so 
as  to  disfigure  for  a  time  or  temporarily 
incapacitate  him  from  following  his  ordi- 
nary avopations ;  subjecting  any  one  to 
indignity,  causing  him  momentary  pain  or 
even  shame.  None  of  these  crimes  —  as 
we  have  nowadays  come  to  regard  such 
infractions  of  the  law  —  were  criminally 
punishable;  the  commission  of  any  one 
entailed  upon  the  culprit  the  paj'ment  of 
an  indemnity,  strictly  proportioned  in 
every  case  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

Any  person  who  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously wounded  or  injured  another  was 
condemned  in  five  several  payments. 
Each  of  these  was  estimated  separately 
and  irrespective  of  the  other  four,  and 
each  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions 
of    the    Mischnic  text.    The    first    was 


termed  nesek  —  indemnity  proper — anc 
was  awarded  in  consideration  of  the 
actual  injury  inflicted,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  any  property  belonging  tc 
him  had  been  damaged  by  the  defenc&nt 
The  second  was  known  as  tza^ar  —  com- 
pensation for  the  pain  and  suffering  en- 
dured in  consequence  of  the  assault ;  the 
third  was  called" r/)>e7/// — payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  for  medical  attendance 
and  nursing  until  the  wound  was  healed 
or  the  damage  repaired ;  the  fourth  was 
designated  shebeth  —  recompense  for 
money  lost  owing  to  inability  to  attend  to 
business;  and  the  fifth  was  bosheth  — 
compensation  for  the  shame  or  indignity 
which  the  law  assumed  had  been  sunered 
by  the  complainant. 

The  first  of  these  payments,  nezek  — 
the  indemnity  proper  —  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted  ;  that  is, 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  lost  an  arm  or  a 
leg  or  an  eye  or  an  ear  in  consequence  of 
the  hurt.  In  such  cases  the  actual  dete- 
rioration which  had  taken  place  in  the 
market  value  of  the  person  was  assessed. 
The  tribunal  considered  how  much  the 
victim  would  have  fetched  if  sold  into 
servitude  before  he  was  injured  or  dis- 
abled ;  and  then  again  the  sum  which 
would  now  be  paid  Xox  him.  The  differ- 
ence was  regarded  as  the  value  of  the 
limb  lost.  This  enabled  the  court,  oi 
course,  to  take  into  account  special  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case,  such  as  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  plaintiff  in  his  particulai 
trade  or  calling.  The  second  payment 
tza'ar,  was  for  the  pain  inflicted.  This 
according  to  the  Talmud,  was  to  be  a  sun 
equivalent  to  what  the  injured  persor 
would  have  demanded  or  accepted  ii 
order  to  submit  to  the  suffering  lie  hac 
unwillingly  been  compelled  to  endure 
This  was  determined  in  an  ingenious  anc 
practical  manner.  The  court  decidec 
how  much  any  one  condemned  or  com 
pelled  to  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  or  an  eyi 
would  have  paid  to  the  executioner  orphy 
sician  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  punish 
ment  or  to  render  him  insensitive  theret< 
by  means  of  an  anaesthetic  preparation 
The  third  payment,  ripouY,  included  al 
the  expenses  incurred  for  the  attendance 
of  a  physician,  for  drugs,  for  appliances 
and  for  nursing.  For  any  malaay  or  com 
plications  directly  attributable  to  the  in 
jury  inflicted  upon  the  complainant  th( 
defendant  was  also  liable ;  not,  however^ 
for  any  unexpected  sickness  nor  where 
recovery  was  retarded  by  the  imprudence 
and  neglect  of  the  patient  himself.  We 
may  here  mention  that  if  the  defendant 
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proposed  to  send  a  physician  who  would 
attend  the  injured  man  gratis,  the  latter 
was  permitted  to  refuse  such  attendance. 
For,  the  Talmud  says,   "a  doctor  who 
cures  for  nothing  is  generally  worth  noth- 
ing."    The   fourth   payment,   shebeth  — 
compensation  for  loss  of  work  —  included 
also  amends  for  inability  to  travel  where 
such  had  to  be  taken  mto  consideration. 
The  amount  in  this  instance  was  not  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  complainant's 
average  earnings  before  he  was  injured  or 
disabled.       Payment    on    such    a    scale 
would  have  been  inequitable,  the  rabbins 
i£rm,  and  for  the  following  reason.    The 
damage  or  indemnity  (nezek)  for  the  per- 
manent loss  was  already  assessed,  and  if 
the  person  hurt  had  not  been  confined  to 
bis  room  he  would  no  longer,  owing  to  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  have  been  able 
to  earn  the  same  amount  per  day  as  in 
fomier  times.    Therefore  the  payment  for 
inability  to  work  was  in  accordance  with 
what  be  could  have  gained  during  the 
number  of  days  he  was  ill  had  he  engajged 
in  any  such  occupation  as  the  loss  ot  an 
ann  or  a  leg  or  an  eye  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  follow.     If  he  had  lost  an 
vm,  the  sum  was  at  the  rate  of  a  man 
employed  in  looking  after  pumpkins  —  />. 
attendJDg  to  a  kitchen  garden.     If  a  leg, 
what  he  would  receive  Tor  acting  as  door- 
keeper or  concierge.     If  an  eye,  according 
to  what  he  woula  be  paid  for  grinding  in 
^  mill  —  a  not    unusual   occupation    for 
blind  persons  among    the  ancient   He- 
brews.   The  fifth  penalty,  bosheth  —  for 
the  indipiity  or  shame  —  varied  in  accord- 
ance with    the    social    position    of   the 
respective  parties.    The  latitude  of  the 
law  in  this  regard  was  of  obvious  advan- 
ce.   When  the  offender  was  wealthy, 
'  ^e  tribunal  could  mark  its  sense  of  the 
pavity  of  the  assault  bv  exacting  a  heavy 
payment  —  a  fine  which  from  its  substan- 
tisi  nature  would  prove  a  punishment  in 
wch  cases.    And,  a^ain,  when  the  person 
'DJured  was  an  aged  man,  respected  and 
wteemcd,  the  penalty  would  be  rendered 
more  equitable  by  a  notable  addition  to 
tbe  amount  for    the    indignity  suffered, 
*hich  of  course  would  be  greater  in  such 
*  case.    The  indemnity  bosheth  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  only  reasonable ; 
for  a  nian  who  is  assaulted  is  subjected 
thereby  to  a  form  of  public  degradation. 
In  all  cases  where  the  wounding  or  muti- 
lation was  unintentional  or  caused  by  the 
'^^glcct  of  the  defendant,  the  whole  of 
^cse  payments  were  enforced  excepting 
^c  tolatium   bosheth.     There  was  no 
^Uck,  DO  assault ;  there  could  therefore 


have  been  no  indignity  offered  to  the 
complainant. 

The  four  additional  payments  were 
also  inflicted  in  cases  where  was  no  dam- 
age, nezek;  that  is,  when  there  was  no 
loss  of  a  limb,  or  eye,  or  ear,  and  when 
the  person  hurt  was  not  permanently  dis- 
abled from  following  his  occupation. 
For  instance,  bruising  or  wounding  only, 
so  that  no  serious  results  followed  in  the 
shape  of  disfigurement;  destroying  by 
means  of  chemicals  a  man's  hair  or  beara, 
or  spoiling  his  appearance;  the  infliction 
of  pain,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  burning  a  man's 
hand ;  keeping  another  confined  in  one's 
house,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  attend- 
ing to  his  business ;  retarding  a  sick 
person's  recovery  by  keeping  from  him 
medicaments,  or  placing  upon  his  wounds 
or  hurts  any  dangerous  or  improper  drug 
or  chemical :  these  and  similar  offences 
were  all  assaults,  and  the  offender  was  in 
each  and  every  one  of  these  cases  com- 

Celled  to  pay  the  four  pecuniary  penalties 
efore  enumerated.  Of  course  in  these 
instances  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  for 
non  attendance  to  employment  was  esti- 
mated at  its  full  value.  In  all  cases  the 
five  or  four  payments,  as  might  be  de- 
creed, were  enforced  immediately  after 
the  offence  was  perpetrated.  Compensa- 
tion was  never  delayed  until  the  injured 
party  had  recovered.  If  the  injured  man 
was  confined  to  his  room  longer  than  the 
experts  had  calculated,  no  additional  pay- 
ment was  exacted  from  the  defendant. 
This,  however,  was  provided  the  cure 
went  its  ordinary  course,  and  no  compli- 
cations arose  within  a  reasonable  time 
distinctly  attributable  to  the  assault.  If 
the  defendant  applied  to  the  court  for  time 
within  which  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
several  fines  due,  this  could  be  granted 
provided  the  plaintiff  suffered  no  loss  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  asked  for,  and 
subject  to  one  condition  —  that  the  sum 
due  for  non-ability  to  work  was  at  once 
paid  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bosheth  might  always  be  deferred  for  a 
fixed  period  determined  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judges. 

Common  assaults,  i.e,  where  the  plain- 
tiff was  not  wounded  or  bruised  or  in  any 
way  incapacitated  from  following  his  usual 
occupation,  are  duly  specified  in  the  Tal- 
mud. They  come  under  three  heads, 
which  include  the  greater  number  of 
usual  offences  of  this  kind.  For  each  of 
these  three  a  special  and  fixed  penalty  is 
provided  according  to  the  class  in  which 
It  is  comprised.    A  blow  with  the  fist  or 
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a  box  on  the  ears  entailed  a  penalty  of 
one  mana  —  one  hundred  zuzim.  Any 
one  slapping  another  in  the  face  or  smit- 
ing him  on  the  cheek  was  liable  to  pay 
twice  this  sum.  To  pull  a  person's  ears 
so  that  blood  came ;  to  pull  out  hair ;  to 
spit  upon  the  garments  of  any  one;  to 
pull  off  the  talith  —  scarf  with  fringes  — 
or  outer  garment  of  a  man;  or  to  un- 
cover in  public  the  head  of  a  woman ;  all 
these  infractions  of  the  civil  code  were 
punishable  by  a  pecuniary  payment  double 
that  entailed  by  offences  of  the  second 
class  —  that  is,  four  hundred  zuzim.  The 
indignity  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  been 
subjected  was  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Nor  could  the  defendant  in  these 
cases  urge  anything  against  the  character 
of  the  prosecutor  in  extenuation  of  his 
offence.  An  illustration  of  this  occurs 
in  the  Talmud.  A  man  was  charged  be- 
fore Rabbi  Akiba  with  having  uncovered 
the  head  of  a  woman  in  the  public  street. 
He  was  condemned  according  to  law  to 
pay  four  hundred  zuzim.  He  asked  for 
time  to  pay,  which  was  accorded  him. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  saw  the 
plaintiff  at  the  door  of  her  house  and  let 
fall  a  bottle  containing  about  a  vssar*s- 
worth  (the  smallest  coin)  of  oil.  The 
woman  bent  down,  and  gathering  some  of 
the  oil  from  the  broken  flask  anointed  her 
hair  with  it,  uncovering,  of  course,  her 
head  for  this  purpose.  The  defendant, 
bringing  witnesses,  attended  before  Aki- 
ba. "Am  I,"  he  asked  the  rabbin,  "to 
pay  four  hundred  zuzim  for  having  uncov- 
ered the  head  of  a  woman,  who  was  not 
ashamed  herself  to  uncover  her  head  in 
the  street  for  a  little  oil.?"  The  judge, 
however,  replied,  "  Your  argument  is  m- 
admissible ;  if  a  man  wound  himself  in- 
tentionally, though  he  commit  thereby  an 
act  forbidden,  he  cannot  be  punished. 
But  if  another  hurt  him,  that  other  must 
always  be  punished.  A  man  cannot  be 
finea  for  cutting  down  his  own  trees ;  but 
if  others  do  so  they  must  pay  the  indem- 
nity.^' 

To  the  above  regulations  there  are  a 
few  noteworthy  exceptions.  A  married 
woman  could  not  be  compelled  to  make 
compensation  to  any  one  whom  she  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  injured  or  hurt. 
A  Hebrew  slave  —  />.  one  who  had  been 
sold  or  had  disposed  of  his  services  and 
person  for  a  term  of  years  —  could  not  be 
condemned  in  a  pecuniary  penalty.  He 
had  no  property  of  his  own,  and  to  mulct 
his  master  would  not  alone  have  been 
inequitable  but  impolitic.  It  would  have 
afforded   an   ill-conditioned    or  spiteful 


servant  a  means  of  entailing  upon  his 
owner  considerable  loss  of  money.  Any 
imaginary  grievance  or  fancied  ill-treat- 
ment which  provoked  his  resentment 
would  have  been  an  inducement  to  com- 
mit an  offence  for  which  his  master  would 
have  suffered.  Of  course  a  man  who 
hurt  or  injured  a  woman  or  a  slave  was 
condemned  in  all  Ave  penalties,  or,  if  the 
assault  was  unintenti6nal,  in  four.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hebrew  slave  the  master 
received  only  the  amount  which  indemni- 
fied him  for  actual  loss  owing  to  the  tem- 
porary disablement  of  his  servant,  and 
the  remainder  the  slave  retained.  It 
may  here  be  noted  that  the  five  penalties 
were  equally  payable  in  the  case  of  a 
pagan  slave,  who  was  the  property  of  his 
owner;  and  in  such  an  instance  the 
money  went  to  the  master  only.  An 
idiot,  a  deaf-mute,  or  young  person  under 
age  were  not  liable  for  assaults  they 
committed.  An  adult,  however,  was 
liable  for  such  injury  as  he  intentionally 
or  otherwise  inflicted  upon  them.  Only 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  bosheth 
(indemnity  for  shame)  unless  the  deaf- 
mute  or  the  child  was  old  enough  to 
understand  and  feel  the  indignity  to 
which  he  or  she  had  been  subjectea.  A 
father  was  condemned  in  case  he  wounded 
his  son  or  daughter,  be  the  child  under 
age  or  not.  If  any  man  incited  another 
to  commit  an  assault  upon  a  third  person, 
only  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the 
offence  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
prescribed  penalty.  Every  Jew  was 
liable  even  if  he  injured  a  neighbor  at 
the  request  of  the  latter  himself  and 
under  promise  of  freedom  from  pursuit  at 
law  and  consequent  punishment.  It  was 
also  accounted  sinful  to  inflict  a  wound  or 
hurt  upon  oneself. 

In  two  cases  was  unlawfully  wounding 
a  capital  offence.  A  son  of  full  age  who 
maltreated  either  of  his  parents  so  as  to 
inflict  haboura,  a  visible  wound,  could,  in 
accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  be 
condemned  to  death.  A  m.an  who  wound- 
ed another  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  also 
guilty  to  the  death.  Curiously  enough 
the  same  offence,  if  committed  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  —  the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths 
—  was,  according  to  the  rabbins,  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  infraction  of  the  civil 
code,  entailing  only  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

III. 

No  legal  system  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  has  dealt  so  leniently  with  theft  as 
that  of  the  Hebrews.  Following  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Talmud  takes  cognizance 
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of  three  kinds,  or  rather  degrees,  of  theft. 
These  were  punished  according  to  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  act  of  stealing  under 
di£Ferent  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  conduct  of  the  culprit  in  respect  of 
the  stolen  property.  Theft  of  the  first 
degree  was  open,  public,  and  overt,  with 
or  without  violence.  Thi^  was  considered 
the  least  reprehensible  form  of  the  crime, 
calling  for  the  minimum  penalty.  A 
second  and  more  serious  form  was  theft 
hidden  and  secret ;  larceny  involving  gen- 
erally trespass,  where  the  culprit  had 
entered  the  field  or  house  or  the  land 
of  another,  and  secreted  himself  in  order 
to  commit  the  ofEence.  This  was  re- 
fi;arded  as  more  heinous  than  open  rob- 
Dcry.  The  highwayman  risked  his  life ; 
he  could  be  prevented  and  hindered. 
But  the  midnight  thief  and  marauder, 
who  planned  and  perpetrated  his  offence 
in  silence  and  under  cover  of  darkness, 
was  more  difficult  to  guard  against.  Be- 
sides viewing  the  matter  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  the  rabbins,  after  their  fashion, 
declared  that  the  highwayman  showed  no 
more  respect  for  man  than  for  God.  But 
the  secret  thief,  in  that  he  hid  himself 
from  his  neighbor  in  order  to  violate  the 
law,  showed  more  fear  of  his  fellow-mortal 
than  of  heaven.  Hence,  as  they  argued, 
his  offence  was  the  greater.  Moses  or- 
dained in  this  case  a  penalty  more  severe 
than  in  the  former  instance.  Culprits  in 
the  third  degree  of  theft  included  such  as 
having  stolen  an  animal  —  an  ox  or  an 
ass  or  a  sheep  —  sold  or  slaughtered  it 
for  their  own  advantage  and  profit.  Here 
the  law  ordained  the  maximum  penalty. 
The  culprit  had  aggravated  his  crime  by 
selling  what  was  not  his  to  dispose  of,  or 
had  by  killing  the  animal  rendered  detec- 
tion more  difficult. 

The  penalty  provided  by  the  Mosaic 
code  in  all  cases  of  theft  is  restitution, 
single,  double,  and  four  or  five  fold,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 
The  Talmud  adheres  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  regulates  the 
restitution  to  be  made  in  each  case.  The 
rabbins,  however,  formulated  many  ordi- 
nances designed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  inevitably  presented  themselves  when 
these  seemingly  simple  enactments  were 
practically  applied.  Looking,  moreover, 
upon  the  thief  as  a  moral  backslider  to  be 
pitied  and  brought  back  rather  than  as  a 
public  criminal  to  be  hunted  down  and 
punished,  they  provided  for  his  benefit 
and  behoof  a  number  of  prescriptions  in- 
tended to  facilitate  restitution,  and  to 
encourage  the  offender  to  restore  volun- 


tarily whatever  he  had  stolen.  These 
laws  are  known  in  the  Talmud  as  the- 
kanoth  hashabim  —  rabbinical  ordinances 
in  favor  of  penitents.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  that  known  as  the  princi- 
ple of  schinoui — literally,  change.  In 
virtue  of  this  a  thief  under  certain  circum- 
stances acquired  a  species  of  prescriptive 
right  in  the  object  or  thing  stolen,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  changes  or  alterations 
it  had  undergone  while  in  his  possession. 
For  instance,  if  he  had  stolen  a  lamb  and 
it  grew  into  a  sheep  before  the  theft  was 
discovered;  if  he  had  stolen  a  beam  and 
converted  it  into  tools  or  implements ;  if 
he  had  stolen  wool  and  woven  it  into 
cloth  —  all  these  chann;es  in  the  material 
condition  or  state  of  the  thing  stolen  due 
to  the  culprit's  labor  or  occurring  at  his 
expense  were  taken  into  account  when 
the  question  of  restitution  was  considered 
by  the  tribunals. 

Robbery,  open  and  overt,  was,  practi- 
cally speaking,  unpunished  among  the 
Jews.  It  entailed  upon  the  offender  the 
payment  of  neither  fine  nor  indemnity. 
All  that  the  law.  Mosaic  and  Talmudic, 
enjoined  was  restitution  of  the  property 
stolen  to  its  rightful  owner.  The  Penta- 
teuch ordained  the  restoration  of  the 
thing  actually  stolen.  This  would  in 
many  cases  prove  impracticable.  How, 
if  the  thief  had  taken  wood  and  made  of 
it  implements;  wool,  and  converted  it 
into  cloth ;  seed,  and  grown  therefrom  a 
crop  of  wheat ;  fruit  which  had  spoiled 
and  become  worthless ;  cattle  which  had 
matured  or  increased  at  the  thief  s  ex- 
pense ?  The  necessity  of  fixing,  or  rather 
substituting,  a  money  equivalent  in  a 
number  of  cases  must  have  been  evident 
ab  initio^  even  when  the  object  stolen  was 
no  longer  in  possession  of  the  thief,  and 
had  been  lost  or  consumed  or  disposed 
of.  The  Talmud,  therefore,  adopts  the 
Mosaic  law  of  restitution,  subject  to  the 
principle  of  schinoui,  or  change.  When 
the  thinj  stolen  was  found  unaltered  in 
the  hands  of  the  thief,  no  change  in  its 
condition  or  form  or  nature  having  taken 
place,  he  was  compelled  so  restore  it 
intact.  If  necessary,  force  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  object  was  no 
longer  existent,  having  been  eaten  or 
destroyed  or  sold,  the  culprit  was  con- 
demned to  pay  its  equivalent  in  money. 
This  as  a  rule  was  determined  according 
to  its  market  value  at  the  time  when  the 
theft  was  committed.  If,  however,  owing 
to  scarcity  or  famine,  or  from  any  like 
cause,  the  price  of  the  thing  had  risen, 
the  value  was  regulated  by  the  rate  cur- 
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rent  at  the  time  of  condemnation.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  owner  would  no 
longer  replace  what  he  had  lost  except  at 
an  enhanced  cost.  If  the  animal  or  thing 
stolen  had  undergone  alteration  or  change 
while  in  the  possession  of  the  culprit,  the 
principle  of  schinoui  came  into  operation. 

This  change  might,  as  before  men- 
tioned, be  either  schinoui  deoraitka^ 
permanent  alteration ;  or  schinoui  derab- 
banan^  temporary  modification.  In  either 
case  the  thief  acquired  a  kind  of  right  in 
the  stolen  property,  in  consideration  of 
the  change  it  had  undergone  while  in  his 
hands.  This  right  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered according  as  the  modification  was 
permanent  or  only  temporarv.  In  the 
former  case  the  robber  coula  retain  the 
animal  or  object,  paying  to  the  rightful 
owner  its  value  determined  according  to 
law.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  animal  or  thing,  receiving 
from  the  proprietor  compensation  for 
labor  or  time,  or  expense  incurred  on 
account  of  the  change  effected.  For  in- 
stance —  and  the  application  of  this 
remarkable  principle  will  best  be  under- 
stood from  a  few  such  examples  —  if  the 
thief  had  stolen  some  wood,  and  made 
implements  or  tools  of  it  before  the  theft 
was  traced;  if  he  stole  wool  and  had 
woven  it  into  stuff ;  hides,  and  converted 
them  into  leather;  cloth,  and  made  gar- 
ments of  it;  seed,  and  raised  therefrom  a 
crop  of  grain;  or  (an  animal  being  in 
question),  if  the  thief  had  stolen  a  Iamb 
and  it  grew  into  a  sheep;  a  calf,  and  it 
grew  into  a  cow;  or  if  he  had  stolen  a 
cow  and  it  calved  —  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  law  assumed  a  permanent 
change  —  schinoui  deoraitha  —  to  have 
taken  place ;  and  the  thief  was  entitled  to 
retain  possession  of  the  stolen  property 
on  payment  to  the  rightful  owner  of  its 
original  value,  estimated  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent  already  explained. 

Where,  however,  no  suostantial  modifi- 
cation had  occurred  in  the  object  stolen ; 
for  instance,  if  the  thief  had  stolen  an  ox 
and  fattened  it  in  his  own  pasture-ground ; 
if  he  had  stolen  a  sheep  already  shorn 
and  its  wool  grew  again  while  in  his 
charge,  or  if  he  stole  a  cow  in  calf  and 
the  young  one  was  born  while  in  his  pos- 
session ;  in  these  cases  the  law  assumed 
that  only  a  temporary  change  —  schinoui 
derabbanan  —  had  taken  place.  The 
owner  could  claim  his  property  on  paying 
to  the  thief  an  indemnity  for  the  care 
taken  of  the  animal,  with  a  specified  share 
of  the  increase  {i.e,  the  value  of  the  wool 
or  the  calf  as  the  case  might  be),  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  custom  of  the  place. 
Any  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  ob* 
ject  or  animal  he  had  unlawfully  taken  — 
such  as  fruit  that  had  spoiled,  wine  that 
had  turned  sour,  a  sheep  that  be  had 
shorn,  a  beast  that  had  become  thin  from 
overworking  or  underfeeding  or  disease 
(the  return  to  its  former  prime  condition 
being  problematical) — was  accounted  a 
permanent  change.  The  thief  was  com- 
pelled to  repay  the  owner  the  full  original 
value.  Although  the  principle  of  schi- 
noui as  applied  to  theft  seems  even  more 
than  lenient,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  in- 
stance did  the  culprit  gain  any  advantage 
to  himself  in  consequence.  It  was  in- 
tended only  to  facilitate  restitution,  never 
to  give  the  thief  profit.  Having  in  every 
case  to  pay  the  full  market  value  for  what- 
ever he  had  stolen,  and  any  improvement 
he  effected  being  at  his  own  expense  and 
the  result  of  his  own  labor  and  care  and 
watchfulness,  he  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  concessions  made  by 
the  law  in  his  favor,  nothing  but  what  he 
would  honestly  have  obtained  at  the  same 
cost  of  money  and  time  and  trouble.  We 
may  here  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  may  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  —  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  modern  Jews  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  it  —  that  the  Talmud 
invariably  classes  usurers  with  highway 
robbers. 

Theft  of  the  second  degree,  committed 
in  secret,  where  the  offender  hid  himself 
or  trespassed,  broke  into  a  house  in  order 
to  steal,  entailed  twofold  restitution. 
This  infraction  of  the  law  being  probably 
more  frequent  than  highway  robbery, 
necessitated  a  more  severe  penalty,  one 
likely  to  prove  deterrent.  Hence,  the 
thiei  was  compelled  to  pay  twice  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen  in  this  case; 
the  value  in  each  instance  being  deter- 
mined according  to  the  actual  worth  of 
the  property  at  the  time  when  the  theft 
was  committed.  The  double  indemnity 
was  not  exacted  when  the  culprit  had 
stolen  a  slave ;  or  documents ;  or  when 
the  thing  or  things  stolen  could  not  be 
specified  by  weight  or  by  number  or  by 
measure.  If  the  prosecutor  was  unable 
to  declare  how  many  articles  or  how 
much  stuff  or  what  weight  of  any  kind  of 
produce  had  been  taken,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  him  to  ordain  twofold  resti- 
tution. And  if  the  offender  voluntarily 
came  forward  and  acknowledged  his  guilt, 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  the  keren  — 
single  value  only  —  of  the  thing  he  had 
stolen.  In  no  case  could  a  thief  be  con- 
victed upon  his  own  testimony;  it  was 
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indispensable  to  produce  two  witnesses 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  accusa- 
tion.    Nor  could  any  one  be  punished  for 
stealing  sacred  things,  sacrilegious  theft 
being  an  offence  against  Heaven  only. 
He  who  purloined  any  legal  documents 
or  deeds  was  not  condemned  in  any  pen- 
alty unless   the  owner  sustained  actual 
loss   in  consequence.    The  deeds  them- 
selves had  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  :  and  the  culprit  in  such  a  case  could 
only  be  compelled  to  indemnify  the  plain- 
tt£E  in  the  exact  amount  that  he  was  out 
of  pocket  by  reason  of  the  papers  being 
missing.    A  thief  duly  tried  and  convicted 
by  a  civil  court,  and  unable  to  make  resti- 
tution —  single  or  double  or  more  —  as 
the  code  prescribed,  was  sold  into  servi- 
tude. 

A  thief  who  had  stolen  an  ox  or  a  sheep 
and  subsequently  killed  the  animal  or  sold 
it  was  condemned,  to  pay  a  penalty  in 
iddition  to  the  twofold  restitution  im- 
posed for  the  stealing.  He  was  con- 
;  sidcrcd  to  have  committed  two  separate 
offences.  Hence  two  witnesses  were  re- 
quired as  to  the  theft,  and  two  witnesses 
— theymieht  be  the  same  persons  —  to 
prove  the  killing  or  selling.  The  indem- 
nity in  this  case  was  fivefold  restitution  if 
an  ox,  and  fourfold  if  a  sheep  —  that  is,  a 
double  fine  as  usual  for  the  theft,  and 
twofold  payment  in  addition  for  the  sheep 
killed  or  sold,  and  threefold  for  the  ox 
similarly  disposed  of.  If  the  culprit  had 
jiven  the  animal  away,  or  had  exchanged 
It  for  something  else,  or  had  disposed  of 
it  in  payment  of  a  debt,  or  had  given  it  to 
another  to  be  killed,  he  was  nevertheless 
ordered  to  pay  four  or  five  fold  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  additional  penalty 
fasDot,  however,  imposed  in  any  of  the 
following  cases.  When  a  thief  was  con- 
noted of  stealing  an  animal,  and  in  the 
absence  of  witnesses  voluntarily  con- 
fessed to  having  sold  or  slaughtered  it, 
be  was  condemned  only  in  the  twofold 
pwialty  for  the  theft.  This  was  one  of 
the  laws,  thekanoth  hashabim,  to  cncour- 
a^  penitents.  If  the  animal  was  stolen, 
and  either  killed  or  sold  on  the  domain  of 
tbcrig^htful  owner,  the  double  indemnity 
only  was  exacted.  The  offender  had  not 
rendered  it  difficult  in  this  case  to  trace 
the  crime,  nor  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  carcass  on  the 
proprietor's  estate.  Likewise  if  the  ox 
or  sheep  was  slaughtered  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  rites  a  twofold  penalty 
only  was  enforced.  The  culprit  could 
not  use  the  flesh  himself,  nor  would  an- 
CKber  Jew  purchase   the  carcass  under 


these  circumstances.  He  would  have  no 
profit  from  his  offence.  If  the  animal 
was  a  Iamb  or  a  calf  when  stolen  and  had 
grown  into  a  full-sized  animal  when  the 
thief  killed  it,  he  was  also  called  upon  to 
make  twofold  restitution  only.  The  prin- 
ciple of  schinoui,  a  change  at  the  offend- 
er's expense,  was  held  to  apply  in  this 
case.  If  one  thief  stole  an  animal,  and  a 
second  thief  stole  it  from  the.  first,  and 
sold  or  slaughtered  it,  the  second  thief 
paid  to  the  first  only  double  value.  Sim- 
ilarly it  may  be  noted,  one  thief  who  stole 
from  another  paid  only  the  keren,  or 
actual  value  of  the  thing  taken. 


From  The  Argosy. 
VERENA  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION. 

You  have  been  at  Timberdale  Rectory 
two  or  three  times  before ;  an  old-fash- 
ioned, red-brick,  irre^larly-built  house, 
the  ivy  clustering  on  its  front  walls.  It 
had  not  much  beauty  to  boast  of,  but 
was  as  comfortable  a  dwelling-place  as 
any  in  Worcestershire.  The  well-stocked 
kitchen-garden,  filled  with  plain  fruit-trees 
and  beds  of  vegetables,  stretched  out 
beyond  the  little  lawn  behind  it;  the  small 
garden  in  front,  with  its  sweet  and  homely 
flowers,  opened  to  the  pasture-field  that 
lay  between  the  house  and  the  church. 

Timberdale  Rectory  basked  to-day  in 
the  morning  sun.  It'shone  upon  Grace, 
the  rector's  wife,  as  she  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  of  their  usual  sitting-room, 
making  a  child's  frock.  Having  no  little 
ones  of  her  own  to  work  for  —  and  some- 
times Timberdale  thought  it  was  that  fact 
that  made  the  rector  show  himself  so 
crusty  to  the  world  in  general  —  she  had 
time  and  to  spare,  to  sew  for  the  poor 
young  starvelings  in  her  husband's  par- 
ish. 

"  Here  he  comes  at  last !  "  exclaimed 
Grace. 

Herbert  Tanerton  looked  round  from 
the  fire  over  which  he  was  shivering, 
though  it  was  such  a  warm  and  lovely 
April  day.  A  glass  of  lemonade,  or  some 
such  cooling  drink,  stood  on  the  table  at 
his  elbow.  He  was  always  catching  a 
sore  throat  —  or  fancied  it. 

**  If  I  find  the  delay  has  arisen  through 
any  neglect  of  Lee's,  I  shall  report  him 
for  it,"  spoke  the  rector  severely.  For, 
though  he  condoned  that  one  great 
mishap  of  Lee's,  the  burning  of  the  letter, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  look  sharply 
after  him. 
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"  Oh  but,  Herbert,  it  cannot  be ;  he  is 
always  punctual,"  cried  Grace.  "  Til  go 
and  ask." 

Mrs.  Tanerton  left  the  room,  and  ran 
down  the  short  path  to  the  little  white 
gate ;  poor  old  Lee,  the  letterman,  was 
approaching  it  from  the  field.  Grace 
glanced  at  the  church  clock  —  three-quar- 
ters past  ten. 

"  A  break-down  on  the  line,  we  hear, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  without  waiting  to  be 
questioned,  as  he  put  one  letter  into  her 
hand.  "  Salmon  has  been  in  a  fine  way 
all  the  morning  wondering  what  was  up." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Grace,  glancing  at 
the  letter;  "we  wondered  too.  What  a 
beautiful  day  it  is!  Your  wife  will  lose 
her  rheumatism  now.    Tell  her  I  say  so." 

Back  ran  Grace.  Herbert  Tanerton 
was  standing  up,  impatient  for  the  letter 
he  had  been  specially  expecting,  his  hand 
stretched  out  tor  it. 

"Your  letter  has  not  come,  Herbert. 
Only  one  for  me.     It  is  from  Alice." 

"  Oh  ! "  returned  Herbert,  crustily,  as 
he  sat  down  again  to  his  fire  and  his  lem- 
onade. 

Grace  ran  her  eyes  quickly  over  the 
letter  —  rather  a  long  one,  but  very  legi- 
bly written.  Her  husband's  brother.  Jack 
Tanerton  —  if  you  have  not  forgotten 
him  —  had  just  brought  home  in  safety 
from  another  voyage  the  good  ship  "  Rose 
of  Delhi,"  of  wnich  he  was  commander. 
Alice,  his  wife,  who  generally  voyaged 
with  him,  had  gone  immediately  on  land- 
ing to  her  mother  at  New  Brighton,  near 
Liverpool ;  Jack  remaining  with  his  ship. 
This  time  the  ship  had  been  chartered  for 
London,  and  Jack  was  there  with  it. 

Grace  folded  the  letter  slowly,  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  seated  in  her  eyes. 
"Would  you  like  to  read  it,  Herbert?" 
she  askea. 

"  Not  now,"  groaned  Herbert,  shifting 
the  band  of  flannel  on  his  throat.  "  What 
does  she  say  ? " 

"She  says"  —  Grace  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment before  proceeding  —  "she  says  she 
wishes  Tack  could  leave  the  sea." 

"I  dare  say!"  exclaimed  Herbert. 
"  Now,  Grace,  Til  not  have  that  absurd 
notion  encouraged.  It  was  Alice's  cry 
last  time  they  were  at  home ;  and  I  tola 
you  then  I  would  not." 

"  I  have  not  encouraged  it,  Herbert. 
Of  course  what  Alice  says  has  reason  in 
it:  one  cannot  help  seeing  that." 

"Jack  chose  the  sea  as  his  profession, 
and  Jack  must  abide  by  it.  A  turncoat  is 
never  worth  a  riish.  Jack  likes  the  sea; 
and  Jack  has  been  successful  at  it." 


•*  Oh,  yes :  he's  a  firstrate  sailor,"  con- 
ceded Grace.  "It  is  Alice's  wish,  no 
doubt,  rather  than  his.  She  says  here  ** 
—  opening  the  letter — "*Oh,  if  Jack 
could  but  leave  the  sea!  All  my  little 
ones  coming  on  !  —  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
go  with  him  this  next  voyage.  And  I 
come  home  to  find  my  little  Mary  and  my 
mother  both  ill !  If  we  could  but  leave 
the  sea!"' 

"  I  may  just  as  well  say,  *  If  I  could  but 
leave  the  Church!  'I'm  sure  I'm  never 
well  in  it,"  retorted  Herbert.  "  Jack  had 
better  not  talk  to  me  of  this :  I  should 
put  him  down  at  once." 

Grace  sighed  as  she  took  up  the  little 
frock  again.  She  remembered,  though  it 
might  suit  her  husband  to  forget  it,  that 
Jack  had  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
chosen  the  sea ;  he  had  been  deluded  into 
it  by  Aunt  Dean,  his  wife's  mother.  She 
had  plotted  and  planned,  that  woman,  fol* 
her  daughter's  advancement,  and  found 
out  too  late  that  she  had  plotted  wrongly; 
for  Alice  chose  Jack,  and  Jack,  through 
her  machinations,  had  been  deprived  of 
the  greater  portion  of  his  birthright.  He 
made  a  smart  sailor ;  he  was  steady,  and 
stuck  to  his  duty  manfully ;  never  a  better 
merchant  commander  sailed  out  of  port 
than  John  Tanerton.  But,  as  his  wife 
said,  her  little  ones  were  beginning  to 
grow  about  her;  she  had  two  already; 
and  she  could  not  be  with  them  at  New 
Brighton,  and  be  skimming  over  the  seas 
to  Calcutta,  or  where  not,  in  the  "  Rose  of 
Delhi."  Interests  clashed;  and  with  her 
whole  heart  Alice  wished  Jack  could  quit 
the  sea.  Grace  sighed  as  she  thought  of 
this ;  she  saw  how  natural  was  the  wish, 
though  Herbert  did  not  see  it;  neither 
could  she  forget  that  the  chief  portion  of 
the  fortune  which  ought  to  have  been 
Jack's  was  enjoyed  by  herself  and  her 
husband.  She  had  always  thought  it  un- 
just ;  it  did  not  seem  to  bring  them  luck ; 
it  lay  upon  her  heart  like  a  weight  of  care. 
Their  income  from  the  living  and  the  for- 
tune, comprised  together,  was  over  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  They  lived  very 
quietly,  not  spenaing,  she  was  sure,  any- 
thing like  half  of  it;  Herbert  put  by  the 
rest.  What  good  did  all  the  money  bring 
them  ?  But  Tittle.  Herbert  was  always 
ailing,  fretful,  and  grumbling;  the  pro- 
pensity to  set  the  world  to  rights  grew 
upon  him ;  he  had  ever  taken  pleasure  in 
that^  from  the  time  when  a  little  lad  he 
would  muffle  himself  in  his  stepfather's 
surplice,  and  preach  to  Jack  and  Alice. 
Poor  Jack  had  to  work  hard  for  what  he 
earned  at  sea ;  he  had  only  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  poands  a  year,  besides,  of  the  money 
that  had  been  his  mother's ;  Herbert  had 
the  other  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  it. 
But  Jack,  sunny-natured,  ever-ready  Jack, 
was  just  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

Lost  in  these  thoughts,  her  eyes  bent 
on  her  work,  Alice  did  not  see  a  gentle- 
man who  was  coming  across  the  field 
towards  the  house.  The  click  of  the  lit- 
tle gate,  as  it  swung  to  after  him,  caused 
her  to  look  up,  but  hardly  in  time.  Her- 
bert turned  at  the  sound. 

"Who's  come  bothering  now,  I  won- 
der ? " 

"  1    think  it  is   Colonel  Letsom,"  an- 
swered Grace. 

"Then  he  must  come  in  here,"  rejoined 
Herbert.  "  I  am  not  going  into  that  cold 
drawing-room." 

Colonel  Letsom  it  was ;  a  pleasant  little 
man  with  a  bald  head,  who  had  walked 
over  from  his  house  at  Crabb.  Grace 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  the  colonel 
ame  in  and  shook  hands. 

"1  want  you  both  to  come  and  dine 
with  me  to-night  in  a  friendly  way,"  spoke 
be;  "no  ceremony.  My  brother,  the 
major,  is  with  us  tor  a  day  or  two,  and 
we'd  like  to  get  a  few  friends  together  to 
meet  him  at  dinner." 

Herbert  Tanerton  hesitated.  He  did 
Botsay  no,  for  he  liked  dinners ;  he  liked 
the  importance  of  sitting  at  the  right  or 
Wt  hand  of  his  hostess  and  saying  grace. 
He  did  not  say  yes,  for  he  thought  of  his 
throat. 

"  1  hardly  know,  colonel.  I  got  up  with 
a  sore  throat  this  morning.  Very  relaxed 
indeed  it  is.    Who  is  to  be  there  ?  " 

"Yourselves  and  the  Fontaines  and  the 
Todhetlcys :  nobody  else,"  answered  the 
colonel.  "  As  to  your  throat  —  I  daresay 
it  will  be  better  by-and-by.  A  cheerful 
dinner  will  do  you  good.  Six  o'clock 
8l»rp,  mind." 

Herbert  Tanerton  accepted  the  offer, 
conditionallv.  If  his  throat  got  worse,  of 
course  he  should  have  to  send  word  and 
<iccline.  The  colonel  nodded.  He  felt 
wre  in  his  own  mind  the  throat  would 
net  better;  he  knew  how  fanciful  the 
f-anwn  was,  and  how  easily  he  could  be 
roused  out  of  his  ailments. 

^'How  do  you  like  the  Fontaines?" 
QQCstioned  he  of  the  colonel.  "  Have  you 
*een  much  of  them  vet  ? " 

^'Oh,  we  like  them  very  well,"  an- 
swered the  colonel,  who,  in  his  easy 
nature,  j^cnerallv  avowed  a  liking  for 
evcr}l)ody.  **  They  are  connections  of 
my  «viic's." 
**  Connections    of   your    wife's  !  "    re- 


peated Herbert  quickly.  "  I  did  not 
know  that." 

"  Vm  not  sure  that  I  knew  it  myself, 
until  we  came  to  compare  notes,"  avowed 
the  colonel.  "  Anyway,  I  did  not  remem- 
ber it.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  sister  mar- 
ried—^ Stop;  let  me  consider  —  how 
was  it?" 

Grace  laughed.  The  colonel  laughed 
also. 

"  I  know  it  now.  My  wife's  sister  mar- 
ried a  Captain  Pym :  it  is  many  years  ago. 
Captain  Pym  was  a  widower,  and  his  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Dace  Fontaine's. 
Yes,  that's  it.  Poor  Pym  and  his  wife 
died  soon;  both  of  them  in  India:  and 
so,  you  sec,  we  lost  sight  of  the  con- 
nection altogether ;  it  slipped  out  of 
memory.'* 

"  Were  there  any  children  ?  " 

"  The  first  wife  had  one  son,  who  was, 
I  believe,  taken  to  by  his  father's  rela- 
tives. That  was  all.  Well,  you'll  come 
this  evening,"  added  the  colonel,  turning 
to  depart.  **  I  must  make  haste  back 
home,  for  they  don't  know  yet  who's  com- 
ing and  who's  not." 

A  few  days  previously  to  this,  we  had 
taken  up  our  abode  at  Crabb  Cot,  and 
found  that  some  people  named  Fontaine 
had  come  to  the  neighborhood,  and  were 
living  at  Maythorn  Bank.  Naturally  the 
squire  wanted  to  know  who  they  were  and 
wnat  they  were.  And  as  they  were  fated 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama 
I  am  about  to  relate,  I  must  give  to  them 
a  word  of  introduction.  Important  people 
need  it,  you  know. 

Dace  Fontaine  belonged  to  the  West 
Indies  and  was  attached  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice there.  He  became  judge,  or  sheriff, 
or  something  of  the  kind ;  had  been  instru- 
mental in  quelling  a  riot  of  the  blacks, 
and  was  knighted  for  it.  He  married 
rather  late  in  life,  in  his  forty-first  year,  a 
young  American  lady.  This  young  lady's 
mother  —  it  is  curious  how  things  come 
about !  —  was  first  cousin  to  John  Paul, 
the  I  slip  lawyer.  Lady  Fontaine  soon 
persuaded  her  husband  to  quit  the  West 
Indies  for  America.  Being  well  off,  for 
he  had  amassed  money,  he  could  do  as 
he  pleased;  and  to  America  they  went 
with  their  two  daughters.  From  that 
time  they  lived  sometimes  in  America, 
sometimes  in  the  West  Indies  :  Sir  Dace 
would  not  quite  abandon  his  old  home 
there.  Changes  came  as  the  years  went 
on :  Lady  Fontaine  died ;  Sir  Dace  lost  a 
good  portion  of  his  fortune  through  some 
adverse  speculation.  A  dis<1ppointed  man, 
he  resolved  to  come  to  England  and  set- 
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tie  down  on  some  property  that  had 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife;  a 
small  estate  called  Oxlip  Grange,  which 
lay  between  Islip  and  Crabb.  Anyway, 
old  Paul  got  a  letter,  saying  they  were  on 
the  road.  However,  w^hen  they  arrived, 
they  found  that  the  tenants  at  Oxlip 
Grange  could  not  be  got  to  go  out  of  it 
without  proper  notice  —  which  anybody 
but  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  would  have  known 
to  be  reasonable.  After  some  cavilling, 
the  tenants  agreed  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
six  months  ;  and  the  Fontaines  went  into 
that  pretty  little  place,  Maythorn  Bank, 
then  to  be  let  furnished,  until  the  time 
should  expire.  So  there  they  were,  located 
close  to  us  at  Crabb  Cot,  Sir  Dace  Fon- 
taine and  his  two  daughters. 

Colonel  Letsom  had  included  me  in  the 
dinner  invitation,  for  which  I  felt  obliged 
to  him:  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the 
Fontaines  were  like.  Tom  Coney  said 
one    of    the  girls  was  beautiful,  lovely 

—  like  an  angel:  the  other  was  a  little, 
quick,  dark  young  woman,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  will  of  her  own. 

We  reached  Colonel  Letsom's  betimes 

—  neighborly  fashion.  In  the  country 
you  don't  rush  in  when  the  dinner's  being 

Eut  on  the  table ;  you  like  to  get  a  chat 
eforehand.  The  sunbeams  were  slant- 
ing into  the  drawing-room  as  we  entered 
it.  Four  of  the  Letsoms  were  present, 
besides  the  major,  and  Herbert  Taner- 
ton  and  his  wife,  for  the  throat  was  better. 
All  of  us  were  talking  together  when  the 
strangers  were  announced :  Sir  Dace 
Fontaine,  Miss  Fontaine,  and  Miss  Ve- 
rena  Fontaine. 

Sir  Dace  was  a  tall,  heavy  man,  with  a 
dark,  sallow,  and  arbitrary  face ;  Miss 
Fontaine  was  little  and  pale ;  she  had 
smooth  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes  that 
looked  straight  out  at  you.  Her  small 
teeth  were  brilliantly  white,  her  chin  was 
pointed.  A  particularly  calm  face  alto- 
gether, and  one  that  could  boast  of  little 
beauty  —  but  I  rather  took  to  it. 

Dia  you  ever  see  a  fairy  ?  Verena  Fon- 
taine looked  like  nothing  else.  A  small, 
fair,  graceful  girl,  with  charming  manners 
and  pretty  words.  She  had  the  true 
golden  hair,  that  is  so  beautiful  but  so 
rare,  delicate  features,  and  laughing  eyes 
blue  as  the  summer  sky.  I  think  ner 
beauty  and  her  attractions  altogether  took 
some  of  us  by  surprise  ;  me  for  one.  Bob 
Letsom  looked  fit  to  eat  her.  The  sisters 
were  dressed  alike,  in  white  muslin  and 
pink  ribbons. 

How  we  went  in  to  dinner  I  don't 
remember,  except  that  Bob  and  I  brought 


up  the  rear  together.  Sir  Dace  took  Mis. 
Letsom,  I  think,  and  the  colonel  Mrs. 
Todhetley ;  and  that  beautiful  girl,  Verena, 
fell  to  Tod.  Tod !  The  two  girls  were 
about  the  most  self-possessed  girls  I  ever 
saw ;  their  manners  quite  American. 
Not  their  accent :  that  was  good.  Major 
Letsom  and  Sir  Dace  fraternized  wonder- 
fully :  they  discovered  that  they  bad  once 
met  in  the  West  Indies. 

After  dinner  we  had  music.    The  sis- 
ters sang  a  duet,  and  Mary  Ann  Letsom 
a  song ;  and  Herbert  Tanerton  sang,  for- ' 
getting  his  throat,  Grace  playing  for  him; 
and  they  made  me  sing. 

The  evening  soon  passed,  and  we  all 
left  together.  It  was  a  warmish  night, 
with  a  kind  of  damp  smell  exhaling  from 
the  shrubs  and  hedges.  The  young  ladies 
muffled  some  soft  white  woollen  shawls 
round  their  faces,  and  called  our  climate 
a  treacherous  one.  The  parson  and  Grace 
said  good-night,  and  struck  off  on  the 
near  way  to  Timberdale ;  the  rest  of  us 
kept  straight  on. 

"Why  don't  your  people  always  live 
here  ?  "  asked  Verena  of  me,  as  we  walked 
side  by  side  behind  the  rest.  "  By  some* 
thing  that  was  said  at  dinner  I  gather  that 
you  are  not  here  much." 

"Mr.  Todhetley's  principal  residence 
lies  at  a  distance.  We  only  come  here 
occasionally." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  stayed  here  always. 
It  would  be  something  to  have  neighbors 
close  to  us.    Of  course  you  know  the 
dreadful  little  cottage  we  are  in  —  May- 
thorn  Bank  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.  It  is  very  pretty,  tbougli 
it  is  small." 

"Small!  Accustomed  to  our  large 
rooms  in  the  western  world,  it  seems  to 
us  that  we  can  hardly  turn  in  these.  I 
wish  papa  had  managed  better!  This 
country  is  altogether  frightfully  dull.  My 
sister  tells  us  that  unless  things  improve 
she  shall  take  flight  back  to  tne  States. 
She  could  do  it,"  added  Verena;  "she  is 
twenty-one  now,  and  her  own  mistress." 

I  laughed.  "Is  she  obliged  to  be  her 
own  mistress  because  she  is  twenty-one  ?  " 

"  She  is  her  own,"  said  Verena.  "  She 
has  come  into  her  share  of  the  money 
mamma  left  us,  and  can  do  as  she  pleases. 

"  Oh,  you  were  speaking  in  that  sense.** 

"Partly.  Having  money,  she  is  not 
tied.  She  could  go  back  to-morrow  if 
she  liked.  We  are  not  bound  by  your 
English  notions.** 

"It  would  not  suit  our  notions  at  all. 
English  girls  cannot  travel  about  alone." 

"  That  comes  of  their  imperfect  educa* 
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tion.  What  harm  do  you  suppose  could 
anywhere  befall  well-brought-up  girls? 
We  have  been  self-dependent  from  child- 
hood ;  taught  to  be  so.  Coral  could  take 
care  of  herself  the  whole  world  over^  and 
meet  with  consideration,  wheresoever 
she  might  be." 

•*  What  do  you  call  her  —  Coral  ?  It  is 
a  very  pretty  name.'* 

**  And  coral  is  her  favorite  ornament : 
it  suits  her  pale  skin.  Her  name  is  really 
Coralie,  but  I  call  her  Coral  —  just  as  she 
calls  me  Vera.  Do  you  like  my  name  — 
Vcrena  ?  " 

•^Very  much  indeed.     Have  you  read 
*Sintram'?" 

**  *  Sintram '  I  —  no,"  she  answered.  "  Is 
itabook?" 

*^  A  very  nice  book,  indeed,  translated 
from  the  German.  I  will  lend  it  you,  if 
you  like,  Miss  Verena." 

'^Ob,  thank  you.  I  am  fond  of  nice 
books.  Coralie  does  not  care  for  books 
as  1  do.  But  —  I  want  you  to  tell  me," 
she  broke  off,  turning  her  fair  face  to  me, 
the  white  cloud  drawn  round  it,  and  her 
sweet  blue  eyes  laughing  and  dancing  — 
**1  can't  quite  make  out  who  you  are. 
They  are  not  your  father  and  mother,  are 
they?"  —  nodding  to  the  squire  and  Mrs. 
Todhetlcv,  who  were  on  ever  so  far  in 
front  with  Sir  Dace. 

"  Oh  no,  I  only  live  with  them.  I  am 
Johnny  Ludlow." 

II. 

Maythorn  Bank  had  not  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  as  a  rule,  but  three 
letters  were  delivered  there  the  following 
nwming.  One  of  the  letters  was  for  Ve- 
rena: which  she  crushed  into  her  hand  in 
the  passage  and  ran  away  with  to  her 
nwm.  The  others,  addressed  to  Sir  Dace, 
were  laid  by  his  own  man,  Ozias,  on  the 
breakfast-taole  to  await  him. 

"The  West  Indian  mail  is  in,  papa," 
ob5cr\'ed  Coralie,  beginning  to  pour  out 
the  coffee  as  her  father  entered.  "It  has 
brought  vou  two  letters.  I  think  one  of 
them  is  trom  George  Bazalgette." 

Sir  Dace  wore  a  rich  red  silk  dressing- 
gown,  well  wadded.  A  large  fire  burnt  in 
the  grate  of  the  small  room.  He  felt  the 
cold  here  much.  Putting  his  gold  eye- 
^scs  across  his  nose,  as  he  slowly  sat 
down  —  all  his  movements  were  deliberate 
—  he  opened  the  letter  his  daughter  had 
specially  alluded  to,  and  read  the  few 
lines  it  contained. 

**What  a  short  epistle!"  exclaimed 
Coralie. 

** George  Bazalgette  is  coming  over; 


he  merely  writes  to  tell  me  so,"  replied 
Sir  Dace.  "  Verena,"  he  added,  for  just 
then  Verena  entered  and  wished  him  good- 
morning,  with  a  beaming  face,  "  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  George  Bazalgette.  He 
is  coming  to  Europe ;  coming  u)r  you." 

A  defiant  look  rose  to  Verena's  bright 
blue  eyes.  She  opened  her  mouth  to 
answer;  paused;  and  closed  it  again 
without  speaking.  Perhaps  she  recalled 
the  saying,  "  Discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor."  It  certainly  is,  when  applied 
to  speech. 

Breakfast  was  barely  over  when  Ozias 
came  in  again.  He  had  a  copper-colored 
face,  as  queer  as  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
faithful,  honest  servant,  and  had  lived 
in  the  family  twenty  years.  The  gar- 
dener was  waiting  for  instructions  about 
the  new  flower-beds,  he  told  his  master; 
and  Sir  Dace  went  out.  It  left  his  daugh- 
ters at  liberty  to  talk  secrets.  How  pretty 
the  two  graceful  little  figures  looked  in 
their  simple  morning  dresses  of  delicate 
print,  tied  with  bows  of  pale  green  rib- 

**  I  told  you  I  knew  George  Bazalgette 
would  be  coming  over.  Vera,"  began  Co- 
ralie. "  His  letter  by  the  last  mail  quite 
plainly  intimated  that." 

Verena  tossed  her  pretty  head.  "  Let 
him  come  I  He  will  get  his  voyage  out 
and  home  for  nothing.  I  hope  he'll  be 
fearfully  seasick  1 " 

Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  matter, 
which  we  heard  all  about  later,  and  which, 
perhaps,  led  to  that  most  dreadful  crime 
—  but  I  must  not  talk  of  that  yet  George 
Bazalgette  was  a  wealthy  West  Indian 
planter,  and  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Ve- 
rena Fontaine.  She  did  not  want  to 
marry  him,  and  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  she  intended  to  marry  somebody  else. 
There  had  been  a  little  trouble  about  it 
with  Sir  Dace ;  and  alas  I  there  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  ereat  deal  more. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  /  hope.  Vera  ?  " 
answered  Coralie,  in  her  matter-of-fact, 
unemotional  way.  **  I  hope  that  Edward 
Pym  will  never  come  here,  or  to  Europe 
at  all,  to  worry  you.  Better  that  the  sea 
should  swallow  him  up  /«  voyage,^^ 

Verena's  beaming  face  broke  into 
smiles.  Her  sister's  pleasant  suggestion 
went  for  nothing,  for  a  great  joy  lay  within 
her. 

"  Edward  Pym  has  come.  Coral.  The 
ship  has  arrived  in  port,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten to  me.    See !  '* 

She  took  the  morning's  letter  from  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  held  it  open  for 
Coralie  to  see  the  date,  **  London,"  and 
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the  signature  "  Edward."  Had  the  writer 
signed  his  name  in  full,  it  would  have 
been  Edward  Dace  Pym. 

"  How  did  he  know  we  were  here  ?  " 
questioned  Coralie,  in  surprise. 

"  I  wrote  to  tell  him." 

"  Did^'^w  know  where  to  write  to  him  ?  " 

**  I  knew  he  had  sailed  from  Calcutta  in 
the  *  Rose  of  Delhi ; '  we  all  knew  that ; 
and  I  wrote  to  him  to  the  address  of  the 
ship's  brokers  at  Liverpool.  The  ship 
has  come  on  to  London,  it  seems,  instead 
of  Liverpool,  and  they  must  have  sent 
my  letter  up  there." 

**  If  you  don't  take  care.  Vera,  some 
trouble  will  come  of  this.  Papa  will 
never  hear  of  Edward  Pym.  That's  my 
opinion." 

She  was  as  cool  as  were  the  cucumbers 
growing  outside  in  the  garden,  under  the 
glass  shade.  Verena  was  the  opposite  — 
all  excitement;  though  she  did  her  best 
to  hide  it.  Her  fingers  were  restless; 
her  blushes  came  and  went;  the  sweet 
words  of  the  short  love-letter  were  danc- 
ing in  her  heart. 

"il/y  darling  Vera^  the  ship  is  in;  I 
am  in  London  with  her^  and  I  have  your 
dear  letter.  How  I  wish  I  could  run 
down  into  Worcestershire  !  That  cannot 
be  just  yet :  our  skipper  will  take  care  to 
be  absent  himself^  I  expect^  and  I  must 
stay :  he  is  a  regular  martinet  as  to  duty. 
You  will  see  me  the  very  hour  I  can  get 
my  liberty.  How  strange  it  is  you  should 
be  at  that  place  —  Crabb  /  /  believe  a 
sort  of  aunt  of  mine  lives  there;  but  I 
have  never  seen  her.  Ever  your  true 
lover ^  Edward^^ 

"Who  is  it  —  the  sort  of  aunt?"  cried 
Coralie,  when  Verena  had  read  out  the 
letter ;  "  and  what  does  he  mean  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Letsom,  of  course.  Did  you 
not  hear  her  talking  to  papa,  last  night, 
about  her  dead  sister,  who  had  married 
Captain  Pjm "i  " 

"  And  Edward  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Pym's  first  wife,  papa's  sister.  Then,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  is  not  related  to  Mrs. 
Letsom  at  all.  Well,  it  all  happened  ages 
ago,"  added  Coralie,  with  supreme  indif- 
ference, "  long  before  our  time." 

Just  so.  Edward  Pym,  grown  to  man- 
hood now,  and  chief  mate  of  the  "  Rose 
of  Delhi,"  was  the  son  of  that  Captain 
Pym  and  his  first  wife.  When  Captain 
Pym  died,  a  relative  of  his,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  took  to  the  child,  then 
only  five  years  old,  and  brought  him  up. 
The  boy  turned  out  anything  but  good, 
and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  ran  away  to 
sea.    He  found  he  had  to  stick  to  the 


sea,  for  his  o£Eended  relative  would  do  no 
more  for  him:  except  that,  some  years 
later,  when  he  died,  Edward  found  that 
he  was  down  for  five  hundred  pounds  in 
his  will.  Edward  stayed  on  shore  to 
spend  it,  and  then  went  to  sea  again,  this 
time  as  first  officer  in  an  American  brig. 
Chance,  or  something  else,  took  the  ves- 
sel to  the  West  India  islands,  and  at  one 
of  them  he  fell  in  with  Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 
who  was,  in  fact,  his  uncle,  but  who  had 
never  taken  the  smallest  thought  for  him 
—  hardly  remembered  he  had  such  a 
nephew  —  and  made  acauaintance  with 
his  two  cousins.  He  ana  Verena  fell  in 
love  with  one  another ;  and,  on  her  side, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  not  the  passing  fancy 
sometimes  called  by  the  name,  but  one 
likely  to  last  for  all  time.  They  often 
met,  the  young  officer  havin?  the  run  of 
his  uncle's  house  whenever  he  could  get 
ashore ;  and  Edward,  who  could  be  as  nxll 
of  tricks  and  turns  as  a  fox  when  it  suited 
his  convenience  to  be  so,  contrived  to  put 
himself  into  hospital  when  the  brig  was 
about  to  sail,  saying  he  was  sick ;  so  he 
was  left  behind.  The  brig  fairly  off,  Mr. 
Edward  Pym  grew  well  again,  and  looked 
to  have  a  good  time  of  idleness  and  love- 
making.  But  he  reckoned  without  his 
host.  A  chance  word,  dropped  inadver- 
tently, opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  Dace  to  the 
treason  around.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  forbid  Mr.  Edward  Pym  his  house ; 
the  second  thing  was  to  take  passage  with 
his  family  for  America.  Never  would  he 
allow  his  youngest  and  prettiest  and  best- 
loved  daughter  to  become  the  wife  of  an 
ill-conducted,  penniless  ship's  mate ;  and 
that  man  a  cousin!  The  very  thought 
was  preposterous !  So  Edward  Pym, 
thrown  upon  his  beam  ends,  joined  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  Calcutta.  Arrived  there, 
he  took  the  post  of  chief  mate  on  the 
good  ship  "  Rose  of  Delhi,"  Captain 
Tanerton,  bound  for  England. 

II. 

"  What  is  this  nonsense  I  hear,  about 
your  wanting  to  leave  the  sea,  John  ?  " 

The  question,  put  in  the  rector  of  Tim- 
berdale's  repellent,  chilly  tone,  more  in- 
tensified when  anything  displeased  him, 
brought  only  a  smile  to  the  pleasant  face 
of  his  brother.  Ever  hopeful,  sunny- 
tempered  Jack,  had  reached  the  rectory 
the  previous  night  to  make  a  short  visit 
They  sat  in  the  cheerful,  bow-windonved 
room,  the  sun  shining  on  Jack,  as  some 
days  before  it  had  shone  on  Grace ;  the 
rector  in  his  easy-chair  at  the  fire. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  only.wbat  yon 
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say,     Herbert  —  nonsense,''    answered 
Jack,  who  was  playinj^  with  the  little  dog, 
Dash.    **  I  shoula  like  to  leave  the  sea 
well  enough,  but  I  don't  see  my  way  clear 
to  do  it  at  present." 
^*lVAy  should  you  like  to  leave  it?" 
**  Alice  is  anxious  that  I  should.  .  She 
cannot   always  sail  with   me  now;   and 
there  are  the  little  ones  to  be  seen  to,  you 
know,  Herbert.    Her  mother  is  of  course 
—  well,  very  kind,  and  all  that,"  went  on 
Jack,  after  an  imperceptible  pause,  *'  but 
Alice  would  prefer  to  train  her  children 
herself;  and,  to  do  that,  she  must  remain 
permanently  on  shore.     It  would  not  be 
1  pleasant  life  for  us,  Herbert,  she  on 
shore  and  I  at  sea." 
"  Do  you  ever  think  of  du(y,  John  ?  " 
"Of  duty?    In  what  wav  ?  " 
"^\^)en  a  man  has  deliberately  chosen 
his  calling  in  life,  and  spent  his  first  years 
in  it,  it  is  his  duty  to  continue  in  that  call- 
iD|:.  and  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

''I  suppose  it  is,  in  a  general  way," 
Slid  Jack,  all  smiles  and  good-humor. 
"But  — if  I  could  get  a  living  on  shore, 
Herbert,  I  don't  see  but  what  my  duty 
vould  lie  in  doing  it  as  much  as  it  now 
lies  at  sea." 

"^Vou  may  not  see  it,  John.  Chopping 
aod  changing  often  brings  a  man  to  pov- 
erty/' 

••Oh,  I'd  take  care,  I  hope,  not  to  come 
to  poverty.  Down,  Dash  !  Had  I  a  farm 
of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  I  could 
Buke  it  answer  well,  if  any  man  could. 
VoQ  know  what  a  good  farmer  I  was  as  a 
boy,  Herbert  —  in  practical  knowledge,  I 
oean  — and  how  I  loved  it.  I  like  the 
sea  very  well,  but  I  /ove  farming.  It  was 
my  born  vocation." 

"1  wish  you'd  not  talk  at  random  I" 
cried  Herbert,  fretfully.  "  Born  voca- 
tion! You  mieht  just  as  well  say  vou 
*cre  bom  to  be  a  mountebank.  And 
*bfrc  would  you  get  the  money  to  stock 
»  farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  ? 
YoQ  have  put  none  by,  I  expect.  You 
nerer  could  keep  your  pence  in  your 
pocket  when  a  fad:  they  were  thrown 
away  right  and  left." 

"That's  true,"  laughed  Jack.  "Other 
Ws  used  to  borrow  them.  True  also 
that  I  have  not  put  money  by,  Herbert. 
1  have  not  been  able  to.'* 

**0f  course  you  have  not  I  It  wouldn't 
be  you  if  jou  had." 

"No,  Dash,  there's  not  a  bit  more; 
^*ve  had  it  all,"  cried  Jack  to  the  dog. 
Bat  he,  ever  generous-natured,  did  not 
tell  his  brother  wAy  he  had  not  been  able 
lopotby:  that  the  calls  made  upon  him 


by  his  wife's  mother  —  Aunt  Dean,  as 
they  still  styled  her  —  were  so  heavy  and 
so  perpetual.  She  wanted  a  great  deal 
for  herself,  and  she  presented  vast  claims 
for  the  expenses  of  Jack's  two  little  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
daughter  when  Alice  stayed  on  shore. 
Alice  whispered  to  Jack  she  believed  her 
mother  was  making  a  private  purse  for 
herself.  Good-natured  Jack  thought  it 
very  likely,  but  he  did  not  stop  the  sup- 
plies. Just  as  Aunt  Dean  had  been  a 
perpetual  drain  upon  her  brother,  Jacob 
Lewis,  during  his  lifetime,  so  she  now 
drained  Jack. 

"Then,  with  no  means  at  command, 
what  utter  folly  it  is  for  you  to  think  of 
leaving  the  sea ! "  resumed  the  parson. 

"  So  it  is,  Herbert,"  acquiesced  Jack. 
"  I  assure  you  I  don't  think  of  it." 

"  Alice  cloes." 

"  Ay,  poor  girl,  because  she  wishes  it." 

"  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  leaving  it?  ** 

"  Not  a  bit,"  readily  acknowledged  Jack. 

"  Then  where's  the  use  of  talking  about 
it  —  of  harping  upon  it  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  Jack. 

"Then  we'll  drop  the  subject,  if  you 
please,"  pursued  Herbert,  forgetting,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it. 

**  Jump  then,  Dash  1  Jump,  good  little 
Dash ! " 

"What  a  worry  you  make  with  that 
dog,  John!  Attend  to  me.  I  want  to 
know  why  you  came  to  London  instead  of 
to  Liverpool." 

"She  was  laid  on  for  London  this 
time,"  answered  Jack.    » 

^^ Laid  on /^^  ejaculated  Herbert,  who 
knew  as  much  about  sailor's  phrases  as 
he  did  of  Hebrew. 

Jack  laughed.  "The  agents  in  Cal- 
cutta chartered  the  ship  for  London, 
freights  for  that  port  being  higher  than 
for  Liverpool.  Tne  *Rose  of  Delhi'  is 
a  free  ship." 

"  Oh,"  responded  Herbert  "  I  thought 
perhaps  she  had  changed  owners." 

"No.  But  our  broker  in  London  is 
brother  to  the  owners  in  Liverpool. 
There  are  three  of  them  in  all.  James 
Freeman  is  the  broker;  Charles  and 
Richard  are  the  owners.  Rich  men  they 
must  be ! " 

"When  do  you  think  you  shall  sail 
again  ?  " 

"  It  depends  upon  when  they  can  begin 
to  reload  and  get  the  fresh  cargo  in." 

"  That  does  not  take  long,  1  suppose," 
remarked  Herbert,  slightingly. 

**She  may  be  loaded  in  three  days  if 
the  cargo  is  ready  and  waiting.    It  may 
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be  three  weeks  if  the  cargo's  not  —  or 
more  than  that." 

"  And  Alice  does  not  go  with  you  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head :  something  like  a 
cloud  passed  over  his  fresh,  frank  face. 
"  No,  not  this  time." 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  Jack  Tanerton 
again.  He  haapaid  Timberdale  but  one 
visit,  and  that  a  flying  one,  since  he  took 
command  of  the  **Rose  of  Delhi."  It 
was  the  old  Jack  Tanerton,  frank  of  face, 
hearty  of  manner,  flying  to  all  the  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  parish  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  rich  and  poor,  with 
kind  words  and  generous  help  for  the 
sick  and  sorrowful:  just  the  same,  only 
with  a  few  more  years  gone  over  his  head. 
I  don't  say  but  Herbert  was  also  glad  to 
see  him ;  only  Herbert  never  displayed 
much  gladness  at  anything. 

One  morning  Jack  and  I  chanced  to  be 
out  together;  when,  in  passing  through 
the  green  and  shady  lane,  that  would  be 
fragrant  in  summer  with  wild  roses  and 
woodbine,  and  that  skirted  May  thorn 
Bank,  we  saw  some  one  stooping  to  peer 
through  the  sweetbriar  hedge,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  see  what  the  house  was  like, 
and  did  not  care  to  look  at  it  openly. 
He  sprang  up  at  sound  of  our  footsteps. 
It  was  a  slight,  handsome  young  man  of 
five  or  six  and  twenty,  rather  under  the 
middle  height,  with  a  warm  color,  bright, 
dark  eyes,  and  dark  whiskers.  The  gold 
band  on  his  cap  showed  that  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  he  seemed  to  recognize  Jack 
with  a  start. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  he  cried,  hur- 
riedly. 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Pym? — good  morn- 
ing," returned  Jack,  in  a  cool  tone. 
"  What  are  you  cfoing  down  here  ?  " 

"  The  ship's  finished  unloading,  and  is 

fone  into  dry  dock  to  be  re-coppered,  so 
've  got  a  holidav,"  replied  the  young 
man ;  and  he  walked  away  with  a  brisk 
step,  as  if  not  caring  to  be  questioned 
further. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  went  on 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  My  late  chief  mate :  a  man  named 
Pym." 

"  You  spoke  as  if  you  did  not  like  him. 
Jack." 

"  Don't  like  him  at  all,"  said  Jack.  "  My 
own  chief  mate  left  me  in  Calcutta,  to 
better  himself,  as  the  saying  runs  ;  he  got 
command  of  one  of  our  ships  whose  mas- 
ter had  died  out  there ;  Pym  presented 
himself  to  me,  and  I  engaged  him.  He 
gave  me  some  trouble  on  me  homeward 
voyage;  drank,  was  insolent,  and  would 


shirk  his  duty  when  he  could.  Once  I 
had  to  threaten  to  put  him  in  irons.  I 
shall  never  allow  him  to  sail  with  me 
again  —  and  he  knows  it." 

"  What  is  he  here  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  at  all»"  returned  Jack. 
"  He  can't  have  come  after  me,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Has  he  left  the  ship  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  told  the  brokers  in 
London  I  should  wish  to  have  another 
first  officer  appointed  in  Pym's  place. 
When  they  asked  why,  I  only  said  he  and 
I  did  not  hit  it  off  together  very  well.  I 
don't  care  to  report  ill  of  the  young  man ; 
it  might  damage  his  prospects;  and  he 
may  do  better  with  another  master  than  be 
did  with  me." 

At  that  moment  Pym  overtook  us,  and 
accosted  Jack :  sa3ring  something  about 
some  bales  of  "  jute,''  which,  as  I  gath- 
ered, had  constituted  part  of  the  cargo. 

"  Have  you  got  your  discharge  froni 
the  ship,  Mr.  Pym?"  asked  Tack,  aftei 
answering  his  question  about  the  bales  oi 
jute. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  No ! " 

"Not  yet  I  have  not  applied  for  i1 
There's  some  talk,  I  fancy,  of  making 
Ferrar  chief,"  added  Pym.  "  Until  th^i 
I  keep  my  post." 

The  words  were  not  insolent,  but  tli' 
tone  had  a  ring  in  it  that  betokened  o* 
civility.  I  thought  Pym  would  hav« 
liked  to  defy  Jack  had  he  dared.  Jack'i 
voice,  as  he  answered,  was  a  little  haug'h^ 
ty  —  and  I  had  never  heard  that  from  Jaci 
in  all  my  life.« 

"  I  shall  not  take  Ferrar  as  chief.  What 
are  you  talking  of,  Mr.  Pym?  Ferrar  is 
not  qualified." 

"  Ferrar  is  qualifying  himself  now ;  be 
is  about  to  pass,"  retorted  Pym.  "  Good 
afternoon,  sir." 

Had  Pym  looked  back  as  he  turned  o£F, 
he  would  have  seen  Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 
who  came,  in  his  slow,  lumbering  manner, 
round  the  comer.  Jack,  who  bad  been 
introduced  to  him,  stopped  to  speak. 
But  not  a  word  could  Sir  Dace  answer, 
for  staring  at  the  retreating  figure  of 
Pym. 

"  Does  my  sight  deceive  me  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  who  is  that  man  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Pym,"  said  Jack.  •*  He 
has  been  my  first  mate  on  board  the 
*  Rose  of  Delhi.' " 

Sir  Dace  Fontaine  looked  blacker  than 
thunder.  "What  is  he  doine  down 
here  ?  " 

"I  was   wondering  what,"  said  Jack. 
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••  At  first  I  thought  he  might  have  come 
down  after  me  on  some  errand  or  other." 

Sir  Dace  said  no  more.  Remarking 
that  we  should  meet  again  in  the  evening, 
he  went  his  way,  and  we  went  ours. 

For  that  evening  the  squire  gave  a 
dinner,  to  which  the  Fontaines  were 
coming,  and  old  Paul  the  lawyer,  and  the 
Letsoras,  and  the  Ashtons  from  Timber- 
dale  Court.  Charles  Ashton,  the  parson, 
was  staying  i^nth  them :  he  would  come 
in  handy  for  the  grace  in  place  of  Her- 
bert Tanerton,  who  had  a  real  sore  throat 
this  time,  and  must  stay  at  home. 

But  now  it  should  be  explained  that,  up 
to  this  time,  none  of  us  had  the  smallest 
notion  that  there  was  anything  between 
Pym  and  Verena  Fontaine,  or  that  Pym 

was   rebted  to   Sir   Dace.      Had    Jack 

known  either  the  one  fact  or  the  other, 

be  might  not  have  said  what  he  did  at 

the  squire*s  dinner-table.    Not  that  he 

said  much. 
It  occurred  during  a  lull.     Sir  Dace 

craned  his  long  and  ponderous  neck  over 

the  table  towards  Jack. 
"Captain  Tanerton,  were  you  satisfied 

with  that  chief  mate  of  yours,   Edward 

Pym?    Did  he  do  his  duty  as  a  chief 

mate  ought?" 
"Not  always,  Sir  Dace,"  was  Jack's 

ready  answer.     "  I    was  not  particularly 

well  satisfied  with  him." 
"  Will  he  sail  with  you  again  when  you 

goout?" 

"No.    Not  if  the  decision   lies  with 

■e." 

Sir  Dace  frowned  and  drew  his  neck  in 
vain.  I  fancied  he  woujii  have  been 
pad  to  hear  that  Pym  was  coing  out 
apin  with  Jack  —  perhaps  to  be  rid  of 

him. 

Colonel  Letsom  spoke  up  then.  "  Why 
<k)you  not  like  him,  Jack.^" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  found  him 
deccithil,"  spoke  out  Jack,  after  hesitating 
»  little,  and  still  without  any  idea  that 
Pjm  was  known  to  anybody  present. 

Verena  bent  forward  to  speak  then  from 
^  end  of  the  table,  her  face  all  blushes, 
ker  tone  resentful. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pym  might  say  the  same 
tbing  ot  you,  Captain  Tanerton  —  that 
J9M  are  deceitful  ?  " 

**  1 ! "  returned  Jack,  with  his  frank 
«mile.  "  No,  I  don't  think  he  could  say 
that  Whatever  other  faults  I  may  have, 
I  am  straightforward  and  open  :  too  much 
»o  perhaps  on  occasion." 

When  the  ladies  left  the  table,  the 
•quire  despatched  me  with  a  message  to 
old  Thonaas  about  the  claret.    In  the  hall, 


after  delivering  it,  I  came  upon  Verena 
Fontaine. 

"  I  am  going  to  run  home  for  my  music," 
she  said  to  me,  as  she  put  her  white 
shawl  on  her  shoulders.  "  I  forgot  to 
bring  it." 

"Let  me  go  for  you,"  I  said,  taking 
down  my  hat. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  must  go  myself." 

"  With  you,  then." 

"  I  wish  to  go  alone,"  she  returned,  in  a 
playful  tone,  but  one  that  had  a  decisive 
ring  in  it.  "  Stay  where  you  are,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow." 

She  meant  it;  I  saw  that;  and  I  put 
my  hat  down  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Presently  somebody  missed  her; 
I  said  she  had  gone  home  to  fetch  her 
music. 

Upon  which  they  all  attacked  me  for 
letting  her  go  —  for  not  offering  to  fetch  it 
for  her.  Tod  and  Bob  Letsom,  who  had 
just  come  into  the  room,  told  me  I  was 
not  more  gallant  than  a  rising  bear.  I 
laughed,  and  did  not  say  what  had  passed. 
Mary  Ann  Letsom  plunged  into  one  of 
her  interminable  sonatas,  and  the  time 
slipped  on. 

"Johnny,"  whispered  the  mater io  me, 
"  you  must  go  after  Verena  Fontaine  to  see 
what  has  become  of  her.  You  ought  not 
to  have  allowed  her  to  go  out  alone." 

Truth  to  say,  I  was  myself  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  she  meant  to  come 
back  at  all.  Catching  up  my  hat  again,  I 
ran  off  to  Maythorn  Bank. 

Oh !  Pacing  slowly  the  shadiest  part 
of  the  garden  there,  was  Miss  Verena, 
the  white  shawl  muffled  round  her.  Mr. 
Pym  was  pacing  with  her,  his  face  bent 
down  to  a  level  with  hers,  his  arm  passed 
gingerly  round  her  waist. 

"I  thought  they  might  be  sending  after 
me,"  she  cried  out,  quitting  Pym  as  I 
went  in  at  the  gate.  "  I  will  go  back  with 
you,  Mr.  Johnny.  Edward,  I  can't  stay 
another  moment,"  she  called  back  to  him; 
"you  see  how  it  is.  Yes,  V\\  be  walking 
in  the  ravine  to-morrow." 

Away  she  went,  with  so  fleet  a  step  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  keep  up  with  her. 
That  was  my  first  enlightenment  of  the 
secret  treason  which  was  destined  to  bring 
forth  so  terrible  an  ending. 

"  You  won't  tell  tales  of  me,  Johnny 
Ludlow?"  she  stopped  to  say,  in  a  be- 
seeching tone,  as  we  reached  the  gate  of 
Crabb  (Jot.     "  See,  I  have  my  music  now." 

"All  right,  Miss  Verena.  You  may 
trust  me." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  read  it  in  your 
face." 
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Which  might  be  all  very  well ;  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
could  she  have  read  it  in  Pym*s.  Pym's 
was  a  handsome  face,  but  not  one  to  be 
trusted. 

She  glided  into  the  room  behind  Thom- 
as and  his  big  tea-tray,  seized  upon  a  cup 
at  once,  and  stood  with  it  as  coolly  as 
though  she  had  never  been  away.  Sir 
Dace,  talking  near  the  window  with  old 
Paul,  looked  across  at  her,  but  said  noth- 
ing. I  wondered  how  long  they  had  been 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  whether  he  had 
noticed  her  absence. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  next  afternoon  but 
one  that  I  went  to  Maythorn  Bank,  and 
found  Jack  Tanerton  there.  The  squire 
had  offered  to  drive  Sir  Dace  to  Worces- 
ter, leaving  him  to  fix  the  day.  Sir  Dace 
wrote  a  note  to  fix  the  following  day,  if 
that  would  suit;  and  the  squire  sent  me 
to  say  it  would. 

Coralie  was  in  the  little  drawing-room 
with  Sir  Dace,  but  not  Verena.  Jack 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  with  them ; 
they  were  talking  with  animation  about 
some  of  the  ports  over  the  seas,  which  all 
three  of  them  knew  so  well.  When  I  left. 
Jack  came  with  me,  and  Sir  Dace  walked 
with  us  to  the  gate.  And  there  we  came 
upon  Mr.  Pym  and  Miss  Verena  prome- 
nading togetner  in  the  lane  as  comfortably 
as  you  please.  You  should  have  seen  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine's  face.  A  dark  face  at  all 
times  ;  frightfully  dark  then. 

Taking  verena  by  the  shoulder,  never 
speaking  a  word,  he  marched  her  in  at  the 
gate,  and  pushed  her  up  the  path  towards 
the  house.    Then  he  turned  round  to  Pym. 

"  Mr.  Edward  Pym,"  said  he,  "as  I  once 
had  occasion  to  warn  you  oS  my  premises 
in  the  colonies,  I  now  warn  you  oS  these. 
This   is  my  house,  and  I  forbid  you  to 


approach  it.    I  forbid  you  to  attemp 
hold  intercourse  of   any  kind  with 
daughters.     Do  you  understand  me,  si 

"  Quite  so.   Uncle  Dace,"  replied 
young  man ;  and  there  was  the  same  co' 
defiance  in  his  tone  that  he  had  used 
other  day  to  his  captain. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  bri 
you  in  this  neighborhood?"  contin 
Sir  Dace.  "  You  cannot  have  any  le 
mate  business  here.  I  recommenayo 
leave  it." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Pym,  as 
lifted  his  cap  to  us  generally,  and  v 
his  way. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Johnny  ?  "  sp 
Tanerton,  breathlessly,  when  we  \ 
alone.  "  Is  Pym  making  up  to  that  s\ 
girl?"  ^  ^ 

"  I  fancy  so.  Wanting  to  make  uj 
least." 

*'  Heaven  help  her,  then  !  It's  like 
impudence." 

"  They  are  first  cousins,  you  see." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  I  expect,  thoi 
Pym  will  find  his  match  in  Sir  Dace 
don't  like  him,  by  the  way,  Johnny." 

"  Whom  ?    Pym  ?  " 

"Sir  Dace.  I  don't  like  his  con 
nance  :  there's  too  much  secretivenes 
it  for  me.  And  in  himself  too,  unle: 
am  mistaken." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  in  Pym." 

"  I  hate  Pym  ! "  flashed  Jack.  An 
the  moment  he  looked  as  if  he  did. 

But  would  he  have  acknowledges 
much,  even  to  me,  had  he  foreseen 
cruel  fate  that  was,  all  too  soon,  to  p 
Edward  Pyip  beyond  the  pale  of 
world's  hate — and  the  dark  troubl 
would  bring  home  to  himself,  John  ' 
erton  ? 

Johnny  Ludlo 


Nkwton  denoted  by  the  name  of  "  indigo  " 
the  tint  of  the  spectrum  lying  between  "  blue  " 
and  "  violet."  Von  Bezold,  in  his  work  on 
color,  rejects  the  term,  justifying  his  objection 
by  observing  that  the  pigment  indigo  is  a  much 
darker  hue  than  the  spectrum  tint.  Prof.  O. 
N.  Rood,  who  follows  Von  Bezold  in  rejecting 
the  term,  brings  forward  the  further  objection 
that  the  tint  of  the  pigment  indipo  more  nearly 
corresponds  in  hue  (though  it  is  darker)  with 
the  cyan-blue  region  lying  between  green  and 
blue.  By  comparing  the  tints  of  indigo  pig- 
ment, both  dry  and  wet,  with  the  spectrum, 
and  by  means  of  Maxwell's  disks,  it  appears 


that  the  Au^  of  indigo  is  almost  identical 
that  of  Prussian  blue,  and  certainly  doei 
lie  on  the  violet  side  of  "  blue."  Indigo  i 
dry  lump,  if  scraped,  has,  however,  a 
violet  tint ;  but  if  fractured  or  powdere 
dissolved,  its  tint  is  distinctly  greenish. 
Rood  considers  that  artificial  ultramarine 
responds  much  more  nearly  to  the  true  t 
the  spectrum  at  the  point  usually  termed 
digo,"  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  subs 
the  term  "  ultramarine  "  in  its  place,  the 
of  the  artificial  pigment  being  therel 
tended. 

Nat 
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found   in    a    cornish    barrow   at  the 

land's  end. 

A  GENTLE  creature  grew 
Within  this  cell  of  pearly  blue  — 
How  many  centuries  ago 
No  seer  can  tell  us.     We  can  only  know 
It  found  life  pleasant,  moved,  and  took  its  ease 
By  palmy  island  shores  in  distant  Indian  seas. 

The  world  has  changed  since  then ! 
Tongues  have  died  out ;  and  tribes  of  men 
Have  clamored,  and  have  passed  away. 
Like   crow-flights  through  the  sunset  of  a 
day; 
No  pillar  marks  where  gorgeous  dties  fell ; 
But  this  small  speechless   life  hath  left  its 
storied  shell. 

What  matters  now  to  seek 
How  man  in  that  dim  dawn  antique 
First  owned  it ;  whether  fisher  spread 
His  snare  of  palm-tree  leaves  and  baited 
thread, 
Or  leaf -girt  negress,  whistling  in  her  speech. 
Gathered  an  empty  cowrie  on  a  tangled  beach  ! 

It  profits  not ;  and  yet, 
Methinks,  some  cave-dwarf,  carved  in  jet, 
With  blubber  lips  and  woolly  hair. 
Wagged  a  huge  head,  as  at  some  Arvan  fair. 
He  bartered  for  a  shred,  a  copper  bead. 
This  shell,  whose  story  is  the  world's,  could  we 
but  read. 

How  many  a  kindred  hand 
Hath,  as  it  passed  from  land  to  land, 
Touched  it,  and  left  a  pulse  to  thrill 
The  Aryan  blood  which  leaps  within  us  still ; 
What  memories  of  all  that  then  befell 
Are,  like  an  Iliad,  shut  within  this  little  shell ! 


Apply  it  to  your  ear, 
And  listen !  —  No,  you  cannot  hear ; 
Yet  how  the  arrow-heads  of  stone 


how 


Sang ;   how  the  bronze  swords  rang 

shriek  and  groan 
Followed  the  stone  celt's  thud,  as  wave  by 

wave. 
The  Aryan  exodus  forever  westward  drave  ! 

Forever  westward !    New 
Wild  worlds  still  opened ;  but  the  blue 
That  brooded  o'er  them  was  the  same 
Unchanging  God  that  brooded  whence  they 
came. 
Forever  westward  !     And  the  shell  was  cast 
Westward ;  and  great  fresh  waves  still  swept 
beyond  the  last. 

Across  the  infinite  plains 

White  cattle  draw  the  lumbering  wains ; 
Huge  lop-eared  mastiffs  guard  and  keep 
The  silky  goats  and  heavy-horned  sheep ; 


Dark  lines  of  life  crawl  where  the  great  lakes 

shine. 
And  close  against  the  sunset  creeps  a  fainter 

line. 


The  rosy  peaks  of  snow 
Arise,  and  like  a  pageant  go ; 
Primeval  forest,  pathless  fen. 
Dragons,  and  hordes  of  brutal -visaged  men 
Fleet  past ;  and  ever  where  the  dark  lines  turn, 
In  sudden  fields  of  wheat  the  scarlet  poppies 
burn. 


Hark  !  in  the  dead  of  night, 
What  cries  are  these?      What  crimson 
light 
Leaps  o'er  the  mere,  and  redly  streaks 
The  snowy  pine-wood  and  the  icy  peaks  ? 
What  splashing  paddles  these?     The  mom 

will  break 
On  tree-piled  hovels  smouldering  in  an  Alpine 
lake. 


Still  westward  !    And  the  sun. 
Burning  o'er  Jutland,  has  begun 
To  bleach  the  many-cycled  firs  ! 
A  fresher  life-sap  through  the  forest  stirs, 
And  tall  and  green  the  little  oaks  have  grown 
Round  the  Bronze  Man  at  death-grips  with  the 
Man  of  Stone  I 


What  year  was  it  that  blew 
The  Aryan's  wicker-work  canoe 
Which  brought  the  shell  to  English  land  ? 
What  pre-historic  man  or  woman's  hand, 
With  what  intent,  consigned  it  to  this  grave  — 
This  barrow  set  in  sound  of  the  ancient  world's 
last  wave  ? 


Beside  it  in  the  mound 
A  charmed  bead  of  flint  was  found. 
Some  woman  surely  in  this  place 
Covered  with  flowers  a  little  baby-face, 
And  laid  the  cowrie  on  the  cold  dead  breast ; 
And,  weeping,  turned  for  comfort  to  the  land- 
less West  ? 


Was  it  a  jewel  meant 
To  mark  deep  love  or  high  descent ; 
A  many-virtued  amulet ; 
A  sign  to  know  the  child  by  when  they  met ; 
A  coin  for  that  last  journey  thro'  the  night  — 
A  coin  of  little  worth,  a  childless  widow's 
mite? 


No  man  shall  ever  know. 
It  happened  all  so  long  ago 
That  this  same  childless  woman  may 
Have  stood  upon  the  cliffs  around  the  bay 
And  watched  for  tin-ships  that  no  longer  came, 
Nor  knew  that  Carthage  had  gone  down  in 
Roman  flame. 
Examiner.  WlLUAM  CaNTON. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
CHARLES  WATERTON.* 

"On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  were 
divers  sorts  of  fruits  good  .to  eat,  flowers 
and  trees  of  that  variety  as  were  sufficient 
to  fill  ten  volumes  of  herbals  ...  we  saw 
birds  of  all  colors,  some  carnation,  some 
crimson,  orange,  tawny,  purple,  green, 
watchet,  and  of  all  other  sorts,  both  sim- 
ple and  mixed ;  as  it  was  unto  us  a  great 
good  passing  of  the  time  to  behold  them, 
besides  the  relief  we  found  killing  some 
store  of  them  with  our  fowling-pieces." 

So  wrote  Raleigh  in  his  "  Discovery  of 
Guiana,"  and  every  succeeding  visitor 
writes  in  the  same  way  of  this  land  of 
great  rivers,  swamps,  and  forest  high- 
lands. Waterton,  though  he  was  so  un- 
compromising a  Romanist  that  he  had 
probably  never  read  a  line  of  the  heretic 
Raleigh's  book,  uses  much  the  same  sort 
of  language  in  describing  the  matchless 
beauty  of  the  birds  of  Guiana.  We  are 
glad  that  Waterton's  book  has  been  re- 
printed.    It    could    scarcely  have    been 
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neglected  in  a  decade  which  has  seen  a 
reprint  of  White's  "  Selborne,"  and  in 
which  books  like  Bates'  "  Amazons  "  and 
Wallace's  "  Tropical  Nature  "  have  won 
so  much  popularity.  This  love  of  nature 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  is  a  healthy 
sign.  Great  towns  are  growing  greater ; 
city  life  is  especially  the  life  of  the  age ; 
and  yet  the  instincts  of  Englishmen,  at 
any  rate,  revolt  against  such  a  life  as  that 
which  our  mediaeval  forefathers  lived, 
penned  within  walls.  Books  like  "The 
Amateur  Poacher  "  are  written  to  meet  a 
demand;  the  veriest  "city  man"  studies 
them  with  intense  enjoyment.  Hundreds, 
too,  look  further  afield,  and,  if  they  can- 
not themselves  make  Switzerland  their 
play-place,  and  the  world  their  touring- 
ground,  delight  to  read  of  those  who  have 
done  so. 

We  should  augur  ill  for  England  were 
books  like  Waterton's  to  pass  out  of 
mind ;  were  their  author  to  be  forgotten, 
or  looked  on  merely  as  an  eccentric  York- 
shire squire,  of  old  family;  instead  of 
being  reverenced  as  a  pioneer  of  science, 
and  valued  as  a  genial  and  honest  travel- 
ling-companion. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  has  republished  the 
"  Wanderings,"  had  the  great  advantage 
of  personally  knowing  their  author,  as  well 
as  of  consulting  the  family  records,  which, 
he  tells  us,  its  present  head  is  preparing 
for  publication. 

Our  first  business  will  be  to  make  our 
readers  somewhat  acquainted  with  one 
whom  it  must  have  been  a  rare  privilege 
to  know  in  the  flesh.  Charles  Waterton 
never  lets  us  forget  that  he  belongs  to  an 
old  Roman  Catholic  stock.  His  family, 
he  says,  was  famous  in  history  —  though 
he  will  not  claim  any  higher  ancestry  than 
Adam  and  Eve,  "from  whom  I  most 
firmly  believe  we  are  all  descended,  not- 
withstanding what  certain  self-sufficient 
philosophers  have  advanced  to  the  con- 
trary. The  difference  in  color  and  fea- 
ture, between  polar  and  equatorial  man, 
may  be  traced  to  this,  viz.,  that  the  first 
has  had  too  little  and  the  second  too  much 
sun."  The  Watertons,  then,  came  sev- 
eral centuries  ago  from  the  Isle  of  Axe- 
holme,  and  settled  at  Walton,  near  >yake- 
I  field.    Sir  R.  Waterton  was  governor  of 
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Pontefract  Castle,  and  had  charge  of 
Richard  II.  Several  others  have  left 
their  record  in  history.  There  were  Wa- 
tertons  at  Cressy,  at  Agincourt,  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor.  "Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  things  had  gone  on  swimmingly 
for  us  .  .  .  but  during  the  sway  of  that 
ferocious  brute^  there  was  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune."  The  change  of  religion  is  char- 
acteristically described. 

The  king  fell  scandalously  in  love  with  a 
buxom  lass,  and  he  wished  to  make  her  his 
lawful  wife,  notwithstanding  that  his  most  vir- 
tuous queen  was  still  alive.  Having  applied 
to  the  head  of  the  Church  for  a  divorce,  his 
request  was  not  complied  with :  although 
Martin  Luther,  the  apostate  friar  and  creed- 
reformer,  had  allowed  the  Margrave  of  Hesse 
to  have  two  wives  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Upon  this  refusal  our  royal  goat  became  ex- 
ceedingly mischievous.  Having  caused  him- 
self to  be  made  head  of  the  Church,  he  sup- 
pressed all  the  monasteries,  and  squandered 
their  revenues  among  gamesters,  harlots, 
mountebanks,  and  apostates.  The  poor,  by 
his  villanies,  were  reduced  to  great  misery, 
and  they  took  to  evil  ways  in  order  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  During  this  merci- 
less reign  seventy-two  thousand  of  them  were 
hanged  for  thieving. 

This  is  certainly  uncompromising;  and 
so  is  the  way  in  which  Queen  Mary,  under 
whom  Thomas  Waterton  was  high  sheriff 
of  York  —  "  the  last  public  commission 
held  by  our  family"  —  is  qualified  as 
"good,"  on  the  strength  of  a  quotation 
from  "the  Protestant  Camden."  The 
persecutions  under  the  penal  laws  are 
described  in  a  half-comic  vein;  and  the 
writer's  conclusion  is  that,  in  spite  of 
pains  and  penalties,  "  my  ancestors  acted 
wisely.  I  myself  (as  I  have  already  told 
the  public  in  a  printed  letter)  would  rather 
run  the  risk  of  going  to  hell  with  St.  Ed- 
mund the  Confessor,  Venerable  Bede, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  than  make 
a  dash  at  heaven  in  company  with  Henry 
VIII.,  Queen  Bess,  and  Dutch  William." 

Waterton's  grandfather  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  York,  during  the  '45,  on  account 
of  his  well-known  attachment  to  the  Stu- 
arts. He  himself  declares  his  loyalty  to 
the  new  dynasty,  "  even  if  any  of  our  old 
line  of  kings  were  still  in  existence,"  in 
the  old  verses  :  — 


The  illustrious  house  of  Hanover 

And  Protestant  succession, 
To  them  I  have  allegiance  sworn. 

While  they  can  keep  possession. 

Sir  R.  Peel's  oath,  he  says,  "  I  never 
will  take ; "  and  he  calls  it "  an  abominable 
device  for  securing  to  the  Church,  by 
law  established,  the  full  possession  of  its 
loaves  and  fishes."  This  is  his  style 
throughout ;  and  he  never  seems  to  reflect 
that  Protestantism  is  what  gives  him  that 
freedom  of  speech  of  which  he  makes  such 
full  use.  Fancy  a  Protestant  Spaniard 
talking  of  Philip  II.  and  Alva,  as  Water- 
ton  does  of  Henry  VIII.  and  "Dutch 
William."  He  is  naturally  proud  of  reck- 
oning Sir  T.  More  among  his  ancestors, 
and  feels  much  the  cruel  unfairness  which 
in  later  times  shut  the  family  out  from  all 
public  service,  civil  or  military,  which 
forced  his  two  uncles,  for  instance,  to 
settle  in  Malaga,  instead  of  holding  com- 
missions in  the  army. 

At  his  first  school  Waterton  got  nearly 
drowned  by  getting  afloat  in  a  dough-tub; 
and  during  the  holidays  was  only  saved 
from  walking  out  of  a  window,  three 
stories  from  the  ground,  by  the  family 
chaplain;  in  his  sleep  he  fancied  he  was 
on  his  way  to  a  wood  where  he  knew  of  a 
crow's  nest. 

He  was  then  sent  to  Stonyhurst,  which 
Mr.  Weld,  of  Lul worth  Castle,  had  not 
long  before  made  over  to  the  Jesuits. 
His  testimony  is  as  follows :  "  In  spite  of 
all  their  sufferings,  I  found  these  poor 
followers  of  Jesus  mild  and  cheerful,  and 
generous  to  all  around  them.  During  the 
whole  of  my  stay  with  them,  I  never 
heard  one  single  expression  from  their 
lips  that  was  not  suited  to  the  ear  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Their  watch- 
fulness over  the  morals  of  their  pupils 
was  so  intense  that  I  am  ready  to  declare, 
were  I  on  my  death-bed,  I  never  once 
had  it  in  my  power  to  open  a  book  in 
which  there  was  to  be  found  a  single 
paragraph  of  an  immoral  tendency."  It 
is  not  Romanists  only  who  have  admired 
the  Jesuit  system  of  education.  As  re- 
gards discipline  and  morals  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  that  which  is  imperfectly  carried 
out  in  French  lycies^  and  in  many  English 
private  schools.     Our  public-school  sys 
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tern  has  its  faults ;  but,  unquestionably,  it 
is  more  likely  to  turn  out  **  hard  English- 
men "  than  the  other.    Waterton,  at  any 
rate,   did  not  suffer,   except  in    getting 
warped  notions  of  history;  but  then  he 
was  thoroughly  manly  to  begin  with.     At 
fifty-five  he  says  he  felt  like  thirty,  and 
makes  fun  of  his  muscular  legs,  remark- 
ing that,  "  on  taking  a  view  of  me  from 
top  to  toe,  you  would  say  that  the  upper 
part  of  Tithonus  had  been  placed  upon 
the  lower  part  of  Ajax."     At  Stonyhurst, 
too,  the  fathers  were  wise  enough  to  let 
him    have    pretty    much    his    own   way. 
Some  of   us  may  remember    how  poor 
Martin,  in  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays," 
was  for  a  long  time  in  constant  collision 
with  the  Rugby  School  authorities,  and 
afterwards  was  only  tolerated  as  a  hope- 
less   eccentric.     Waterton    fared    much 
better;   the  Jesuits   soon  found  out  his 
ruling  tastes,  and  "with  equanimity  and 
excellent  exercise  of  judgment "  so  man- 
aged him  that  he  could  hunt  for  nests, 
and  study  animals,  and  yet  not  set  an 
example  of  lawlessness.     He  was  tacitly 
appointed  rat-catcher,  foumart-killer,  fox- 
taker,  and  crossbow-charger  at  the  time 
when  the  young  rooks  were  fledged.     He 
was  also  organ-blower  and  football-maker, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  neglect- 
ing his  studies.     He  certainly  learnt  to 
quote   Ovid  and    Homer,   and    to  write 
passable  Latin  verses.     That  the  doctrine 
of   reserve  was   not  unknown  at  Stony- 
burst  is  shown  by  a  story  which  he  tells 
"with  great  glee  of  how  he  escaped  the 
clutches  of  a  prefect  who  had  caught  him 
out  of  bounds.     He  had  been  birds'-nest- 
ing  in  a  neighboring  wood ;  the  prefect, 
missing  him  from  the  play-place,  dodged 
him  for  more  than  half  an  hour  up  and 
down  hedgerows  and  through  a  yew  and 
holly  labyrinth.    At  last  he  made  a  rush 
for  the  out-buildings,  and  luckily  met  old 
Joe  Bowren  the  brewer  bringing  straw  to 
*  pigsty.    Waterton  was  a  great  pet  with 
]^\  so  the  lad  at  once  said,  "  I've  just 
s^^ed  myself,  Joe ;  cover  me  up  with  lit- 
^^^•"    In  a  minute  in  bounced  the  prefect. 
''  Have  you  seen    Charles   Waterton  ?  " 
K^ped  he.     Joe  replied,  in  a   tone  of 
^'cc  which  would  have  deceived  any- 
*^y:  "Sir,  IVe  not  spoken  a  word  to 


Charles  Waterton  these  three  days  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge." 

Of  the  kindness  of  the  fathers  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms.  Father  Clifford, 
first  cousin  of  Lord  Clifford,  made  him 
promise  "to  abstain  from  all  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors."  "  The  only  way,"  he 
said,  **of  saving  you  when  you  journey 
into  far  distant  countries."  He  kept  the 
pledge ;  nay,  after  his  return,  while  still  a 
boy,  from  a  sojourn  in  Spain,  he  found 
beer  unpleasant  and  therefore  gave  it  up 
also. 

After  leaving  college,  he  lived  at  home 
long  enough  to  get  a  perfect  seat  on  horse- 
back by  hunting  with  Lord  Darlington's 
hounds.  His  father  next  sent  him  to  his 
uncles  at  Malaga. 

Here  the  red-legged  partridges,  the 
goldfinches,  "much  more  common  than 
sparrows  in  England,"  the  big  vultures 
and  the  quails,  bee-eaters,  and  flamingoes 
delighted  him.  At  Gibraltar  his  visit 
fortunately  coincided  with  a  change  of 
wind,  at  which  time  the  apes  are  on  the 
move ;  so  he  counted  from  fifty  to  sixty 
of  them :  **  And  an  ape  or  two  might  be 
seen  with  a  young  one  on  its  back.  y£neas 
in  his  day  reversed  the  thing,  and  carried 
an  old  animal,  not  a  young  one  :  Cfssi\  et 
sublato  montem  genitore  petivi?'*  At  Al- 
gesiras  he  was  strengthened  in  his  hatred 
of  the  penal  laws.  The  "Hannibal," 
seventy-four-gun  ship,  ran  aground  and 
was  forced  to  strike  her  colors.  Colonel 
Lyon,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
Spanish  service,  told  him  how  he  watched 
the  whole  thing  from  Fort  St.  Roque,  and 
how  when  the  British  flag  was  lowered  he 
threw  down  his  telescope  and  burst  into 
tears.  Colonel  Lyon  was  of  that  gallant 
stuff  of  which  the  Irish  brigade  in  the 
French  service  had  been  made,  men 
whose  brave  deeds  forced  from  George 
II.  the  exclamation:  "Curse  the  laws 
which  deprive  me  of  such  soldiers."  Soon 
after,  the  black-vomit  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Malaga.  The  simplest  precau- 
tions were  neglected :  "  I  myself,"  says 
Waterton,  "  in  an  alley  near  my  uncle's 
house,  saw  a  mattress  of  most  suspicious 
appearance  hung  out  to  dry."  Before 
long  the  lad  was  seized  with  vomiting  and 
fever,  and    his    life    was   despaired  of. 
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Thanks  to  his  wonderful  constitution  he 
recovered;  one  of  his  uncles,  however, 
soon  died.  The  burial  is  described  in 
our  author*s  usual  unadorned  way :  **  He 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many 
a  Spanish  tear  flowed  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be.  We  got  him  a 
kind  of  coffin  made,  in  which  he  was  con- 
veyed at  midnight  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  there  to  be  put  into  one  of  the  pits 
which  the  galley  slaves  had  dug  during 
the  day  for  the  reception  of  the  dead! 
But  they  could  not  spare  room  for  the 
coffin;  so  the  body  was  taken  out  of  it 
and  thrown  upon  the  heap  which  already 
occupied  the  pit.  A  Spanish  marquis  lay 
just  below  him. 

Dives  ne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest  au  pauper  et  infirmi, 
De  gente. 

The  pestilence  grew  more  and  more 
destructive.     Fifty  thousand  are  said  to 
have  left  the  city  at  the  outset,  and  of 
those  who  remained  thirty-six  thousand 
perished.    The  alarm  was  heightened  by 
several  shocks  of  an  earthauake   whicli 
made    the  inhabitants  tremole  lest  the 
disaster  of  Lisbon  should  be  repeated  at 
Malaga.     The  fear  of  being  swallowed 
up  alive  decided  Waterton  to  fly.     Unable 
to  persuade  his  remaining  uncle  to  go,  he 
got  on  board  a  Swedish  fruit-brig,  which 
was  waiting  to  sail  for  London.     "  Owing 
to  an  intrigue  at  court,  for  the  interest  of 
certain  powerful  people,  the  port  of  Mal- 
aga was  kept  closed  long  after  the  city 
had  been  declared  free  from  the  disorder." 
The  "  powerful  people  "  were  so  far  right 
that  the  plague  returned  the  spring  after, 
killing,  among  many  others,  Waterton's 
remaining  uncle.     Meanwhile  the  Swed- 
ish brig  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Spanish 
war-ships  and   brought  him  to   London 
with  such  a  bad  attack  on  the  lungs,  ow- 
ing to  the  cold  of  the  Channel  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  light  Spanish  dress, 
that  he  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  had  to  be  sent  to  a  warmer 
climate.     Demerara  was  fixed  on  because 
the  family  had  estates  out  there,  while 
Europe  was  closed   owing  to  the  war. 
These  estates  he  managed  between  1804 
and   1812,  coming  home  at  intervals  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  told  him  that  he  might  stay 
in  the  tropics  with  comparative  impunity 
for  three  years  or  so,  but  would  die  worn 
out  unless  he  left  the  tropical  swamps  and 
came  home  at  intervals.     In  1807  he  got 
his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  second 
regiment  of  Demerara  militia:   "As  no 


declaration  was  required  from  me  against 
transubstantiation,  nor  any  promise  that 
I  would  support  the  nine-and-thirty  arti- 
cles, nor  anv  innuendoes  thrown  out  touch- 
ing *the  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Pre- 
tender,* I  was  free  in  conscience  to  accept 
this  commission,  the  first  that  any  one  of 
the  name  had  received  since  Queen  Ma- 
rj-'s  days.  During  that  long  interval  not 
a  Waterton  could  be  found  vicious  enough 
to  regain  his  lost  birthright  at  the  incal- 
culable sacrifice  of  conscience.  It  had 
been  the  object  of  those  in  power  to 
tempt  us  to  deviate  into  their  new  road, 
which  they  said  would  lead  us  to  heaven, 
but  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  old 
beaten  path ;  so  that  the  threats  and 
allurements  and  the  cruel  enactments  of 
our  would-be  seducers  were  of  no  avail, 
saving  that  we  were  brought  down  from 
our  once  high  estate,  and  rendered  very 
small  —  and  are  yet  very  small  —  in  the 
eyes  of  our  fellow-subjects.  But  every 
dog  has  his  day  .  .  ."  We  quote  this 
because,  despite  the  lightness  of  the 
style,  it  is  far  more  telhng  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  old  church  and  king  days, 
than  many  a  piece  of  bitter  invective. 
Waterton's  patriotism  is  always  lively; 
but  he  shows  over  and  over  again  in  what 
a  false  position  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-subjects were  at  that  time  placed. 

As  the  only  person  in  Demerara  who 
knew  anything  of  Spanish  he  was  in  much 
request  for  official  work,  and,  among 
other  excursions,  was  sent  to  Angostura, 
the  capital  of  the  Orinoco,  with  de- 
spatches from  Admiral  CoUingwood.  He 
gives  a  laughable  picture  of  a  Homeric 
dinner  at  the  Spanish  governor's,  which 
shows  that  abstemious  as  they  may  be  at 
home,  the  Spanish  of  that  day  were  no 
ascetics  in  their  colonies.  Waterton 
counted  no  less  than  forty  dishes,  "  and 
while  good  breeding  whispered:  *Try  a 
little  of  most  of  them,'  temperance 
replied :  *  Do  so  at  your  peril ;  and  for 
your  overstrained  courtesy  you  shall  have 
yellow  fever  before  midnight.*  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  the  governor,  Don 
Felipe  de  Yuciarte,  a  tall,  corpulent  man, 
who,  before  he  had  finished  his  soup,  be- 
gan visibly  to  liquefy,  for  he  was  unfitly 
attired  in  a  tight-fitting  full  uniform  of 
gold  and  blue,  the  weight  of  which  alone 
in  that  climate  and  at  such  a  repast  was 
enough  to  have  melted  him  down.  At 
last  he  said  to  me  in  Spanish, '  Don  Car- 
los, this  is  more  than  man  can  bear.  A^o 
puedo  sufrir  tanto.  Pray  pull  off  your 
coat,  andf  tell  your  companions  to  do  the 
same ;  and  rfl  show  them  the  example.' 
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Sajrin^  this  he  stripped  to  the  waistcoat, 
we  doing  the  same ;  and  next  day  at 
dinner  we  found  his  Excellency  clad  in  a 
uniform  of  blue  Salempore,  slightly 
edged  with  gold  lace." 

Our  author  dilates  on  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  food  of  all  kinds  under  the 
Spaniards,  ending  with  the  comment : 
"  Canning's  new  republics  may  have 
tended  to  enrich  a  few  needy  adventurers 
from  Europe,  but  to  the  natives  in  general 
they  have  proved  a  mighty  curse." 

A  good  deal  is  told  of  Waterton's 
relations  with  successive  governors  of 
Demerara,  especially  with  honest,  wrong- 
headed  General  cTarmichael,  surnamed 
"old  Hercules"  because  of  his  violent 
efforts  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of 
official  corruption,  efforts  that  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  exposed  his  intended 
plans  after  dinner  renoered  almost  futile. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England 
Lord  Bathurst  wanted  to  send  him  to 
explore  Madagascar,  but  his  ague  was 
still  so  bad  that  after  accepting  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  which  was  that  of 
quasi-ambassador  to  Monomotapa.  He 
afterwards  bitterly,  regretted  not  going: 
"  I  ought  to  have  gone  and  let  the  tertian 
ague  take  its  chance.  My  commission 
was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
appeared  after  a  long  night  of  political 
darkness ;  and  I  can  fancy  it  beckoned 
me,  saying  *  Come,  serve  your  country ; 
come  and  restore  your  name  to  the  na- 
tional calendar,  from  which  it  has  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  been  withdrawn.'  But  I 
did  not  go ;  and  the  star  went  down  be- 
low the  horizon,  to  reappear  no  more." 
The  advantages  to  the  traveller  in  distant 
colonies  of  a  government  commission 
were  even  greater  then  than  now.  "  With 
it  his  way  is  clear,  and  his  story  already 
told ;  everybody  acknowledges  nis  conse- 
(juence  and  is  eager  to  show  him  atten- 
tion." Of  the  occasional  treatment  of 
non-official  travellers,  Waterton  had  a 
striking  instance  in  Antic^ua.  He  had 
lately  returned  in  very  bad  health  from 
the  United  States,  and  wore  a  common 
Yankee  straw  hat  with  green  ribbon. 
The  harbor-master  with  whom  he  bad 
business,  eyed  him  contemptuously,  and, 
though  there  were  plenty  oi  chairs  in  the 
room,  kept  him  standing  above  half  an 
hour.  His  excuse  when  told  by  the  mail 
captain  that  he  was  an  English  gentleman 
travelline  for  the  sake  of  natural  history 
was  :  "  Vm  afraid  1  was  very  rude,  but  I 
took  him  for  a  d— d  Yankee." 

Waterton's  constitution  must  have  been 
of  the  strongest ;  or,  rather,  shall  we  say 


that  constitutions  in  that  day  were  wholly 
different  from  what  they  are  now  ?  The 
amount  of  bleeding  and  calomel  and  jalap 
that  he  submitted  to  on  principle  was 
incredible.  Believing  inflammation  to  be 
the  root  and  origin  ofalmost  all  diseases, 
he  was  as  thoroughgoing  a  blood-letter  as 
Dr.  Sangrado,  or  the  ooctors  who  killed 
Cavour.  To  take  away  two-and-twenty 
ounces  of  blood  was  his  favorite  remedy : 
"  Since  my  twenty-fourth  year  have  I  been 
blooded  above  a  hundreci  and  ten  times, 
in  eighty  of  which  I  have  performed  the 
operation  on  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

In  1807  an  expedition  was  formed  to 
explore  the  Congo,  and  Waterton  would 
have  accompanied  it  as  a  volunteer  but 
that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  disappointed  at 
the  weak  power  of  the  steamer  assigned 
for  the  expedition,  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  going.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  showing  the  party  his  secret 
(of  which  more  anon)  for  preparing  spec- 
imens, and  with  urging  on  them  the  ne- 
cessity  of  temperance  and  the  danger  of 
sleeping  in  their  wet  clothes. 

In  the  winter  of  181 7-18  he  was  in 
Rome  with  his  old  friend  and  school-fel- 
low, Captain  Jones,  and  he  relates  with 
boyish  glee  how,  "as  their  nerves  were  in 
excellent  trim,"  they  mounted  to  the  top 
of  St.  Peter's,  ascended  the  cross,  and 
then  climbed  thirteen  feet  higher  to  the 
point  of  the  conductor,  and  left  their 
gloves  on  it*  At  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  they  contrived  to  get  on  the  head  of 
the  guardian  angel,  where  they  stood  on 
one  leg.  In  returning  with  Capt.  Jones 
over  Mont  Cenis,  he  cut  his  thigh  so 
badly  with  the  carriage  window-pane  that 
for  a  long  time  after  he  got  to  London  he 
was  in  the  surgeon's  hands.  His  perfect 
presence  of  mmd  was  wonderfully  showa 
in  the  record  of  how  he  behaved  when 
the  accident  happened.  "  It  was  tea 
o'clock  at  night.  I  put  my  thumb  firmly 
on  the  wound,  till  the  captain  had  brought 
one  of  the  lamps  to  bear  on  it.  On  see- 
ing the  blood  flow  in  a  continued  stream^ 
and  not  by  jerks,  I  knew  the  artery  was 
safe.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  out 
the  two  bits  of  glass  with  my  finger  and 
thumb,  I  bound  up  the  wound  with  my 
cravat.  Then,  cutting  off  my  coat  pocket, 
I  gave  it  to  the  captain,  and  directed  him 
to  get  it  filled  with  poultice  in  a  house 
where  we  saw  a  light  at  a  distance." 

*  Paul  VII.  ordered  the  gloves  to  be  remored,  as  it 
was  supposed  they  would  spoil  the  conductor.  But  no 
one  in  Kome  had  nerve  enough  to  make  the  ascent. 
Waterton  had  to  go  up  again  and  bring  them  down. 
As  to  this  second  journey  he  is  discreetly  ailent. 
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In  1820  his  old  affection  of  the  lun^s 
was  brought  on  by  taking  a  hot  bath  m 
bleak  weather.  He  recovered,  in  spite  of 
being  bled  eight  times,  and  put  for  six 
weeks  on  a  diet  of  white  bread  and  tea. 
In  1829  he  married,  but  was  soon  left  a 
widower.  His  transatlantic  wanderings, 
by  the  way,  ended  in  1825;  and  to  the 
volume  in  which  they  are  detailed  he  pre- 
fixed a  strange,  semi-human  portrait 
which  he  called  "  a  nondescript."  "  This 
frontispiece,"  he  says,  **  I  purposely  in- 
volved in  mystery,  on  account  of  the  illib- 
erality  which  I  experienced  from  the 
Treasury.  I  had  spent  many  years  in 
Guiana  in  trying  to  improve  the  very  de- 
fective process  universally  followed  in 
preparing  specimens  for  museums.  The 
reader  will  see  by  the  letter  signed  Lush- 
ington,  that  I  was  sentenced  to  pay  pretty 
handsomely  for  my  exertions."  The  let- 
ter referrea  to  says  that  only  those  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Waterton  intends  to  give 
to  public  institutions  can  be  admitted 
duty  free,  the  rest  must  pay  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  petty 
meanness,  contrasting  so  sadly  with  the 
conduct  of  other  governments  in  similar 
cases,  and  all  the  more  astonishing  at  a 
time  when  there  was  so  much  lavish  care- 
lessness in  many  directions,  so  annoyed 
our  collector  that  he  would  not  make  pub- 
lic his  plan  of  preparing  specimens  on 
scientific  principles.  He  therefore  put 
the  nondescript  at  the  head  of  his  book 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  museums:  "not  considering  myself 
pledged  to  tell  its  story,  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  say  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 
not." 

Some  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
episodes  like  his  well-known  ride  on  a 
cayman,  won  him  the  reputation  of  a  sec- 
ond Baron  Munchausen.  This  he  shared 
with  many  older  travellers.  Bruce,  for 
instance,  was  long  disbelieved  when  he 
told  of  the  raw-flesh-eating  Abyssinians  ; 
but  later  researches  have  justified  him  in 
that  and  other  assertions  which  the  scep- 
tical Germans  held  up  to  ridicule.  This 
suspicion  of  unveracity  annoyed  Water- 
ton  even  more  than  the  high-fianded  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Treasury  officials.  He 
invites  all  who  are  staggered  at  any  pas- 
sage in  his  book  to  meet  him,  promisincr 
a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation.  "  If 
they  decline  to  do  so,"  he  says,  "  I  will 
learn  wisdom  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  throw  my 
jewels  to  the  sty  a  second  time.".  Much 
of  his  work,  he  reminds  us,  was  written 
"  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  without  the 
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help  of  books  or  the  aid  of  any  natural- 
ist ; "  written,  too,  by  a  man  who  had  no 
peculiar  gift  for  literature,  and  who,  "had 
our  religion  not  interfered  with  our  poli- 
tics," would  have  spent  his  youth  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  England  in  this 
way  lost  a  brave  soldier  or  an  useful  di- 
plomatist, but  she  gained  what  is  much 
rarer,  one  of  those  ardent  lovers  of  nature 
who  is  not  only  himself  consumed  ^nth 
zeal  for  his  favorite  pursuit,  but  has  the 
gift  of  kindling  the'feame  flame  in  others. 
Such  men  always  must  be  rare ;  the  love 
of  nature,  happily,  is  strong  in  most  En- 
glishmen, but  it  IS  seldom  so  strong  as  to 
make  them  what  Waterton  was  —  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  cause,  one  who  could  not 
rest  unless  he  was  stirring  up  some  one 
else  to  carry  on  his  work.  Herein  shows 
itself  the  fiery  temper  of  the  man,  the 
Norse  blood  which  his  ancestors  brought 
with  them  from  the  most  Danish  part  of 
England.  Others,  like  dear  old  White  of 
Selbourne,  and  Jesse  of  Windsor,  and 
Couch  of  Polperro,  have  observed  well 
and  carefully,  and  have  written  lovingly, 
suggestively,  of  natural  history;  but,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr.  Smiles's  Scotch  natural- 
ist, no  one  not  a  professed  scientist  has 
been  so  eagerly  devoted  to  the  work  as 
was  Waterton.  In  it  he  found  a  solace 
under  the  social  stigma  which  so  rankled 
in  one  who  felt  his  own  powers,  and  like 
Aristotle's  magnanimous  man  valued  him- 
self at  his  full  worth.  If  he  could  not  add 
honor  to  the  old  name  as  a  public  man,  he 
would  do  so  in  that  capacity  for  which  his 
school  training  specially  fitted  him.  With 
infinite  pains  he  worked  out  an  improved 
method  of  stuffing  animals,  and,  despite 
his  temporary  wrath  when  the  custom- 
house laid  its  hand  on  his  treasures,  he 
was  determined  the  public  should  have  the 
full  advantage  of  his  method.  If  he  would 
not  tell  them  about  it  in  his  "Wander- 
ings," he  took  care  to  do  so  at  full  length 
in  the  "  Essays."  Every  page  of  nis 
writings  shows  not  only  his  own  deep 
love  of  the  subject,  but  his  anxiety  to 
make  others  love  it.  That  is  why  he 
writes ;  not  to  win  fame  as  an  author,  — 
he  makes  no  pretence  to  fine  writing  or 
elaborate  composition,  and  for  that  very 
reason  his  books  are  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  everv-day  language  of  culti- 
vated people  of  fifty  years  ago,  —  but  to 
rouse  others  to  enthusiasm,  to  set  some 
at  least  on  work  in  the  field  which  he  nat- 
urally felt  he  had  by  no  means  exhausted. 
Hence  Bates  "  On  the  Amazons  "  forms 
j  ^  very  good  pendant  to  the  "  Wander- 
I  ings."    Mr.  Bates  was  led  by  the  same 
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lore  of 


MeiDg 


for  himself  the  wonders  of  i  i 


Cecil's  Holiday"  — as  he  calls  No- 


the  tropical  forest  which  prompted  Wa-  j  vember  fifth,  much  as  the  bank  holidays 

terton  to  risk  fever  and  ague,  and  to  bear   '-'  c-.l— j  ~- f.  . -i-i — i.      ■. 

all  kinds  of  discomforts.  The  one  was 
wholly  an  amateur,  the  other  professional 
io  so  far  as  it  was  only  as  collector  for 
Tarioiu  museums  that  he  was  able  to  ^o 
U  alL     Still  there  was  the  same  spirit  in 

both:   and  the  diSerences  in  style  and 

line  of   thought  between   the   two  books 

mark  the  difference  between  this  and  the 

last  generation.     We  are  more  serious  in 

manner;  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  we 

irc  really  more  thorough  than  our  fathers 


fathered  on  St.  Lubbock  —  are  worth 
quoting,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Latinity; 
we  wish  we  had  space  for  them  all. 
Pro  his  oro  qui  eUgeiunt 
Falaam  lidem,  et  fregerunt,       ' 
Quam  Majores  docucrunL 

Et  qui  fracto  Dei  altare. 
Aussi  loco  ejus  dare, 
Mensam  qua:  non  potest  stare. 


.  ovrs  occidcbant, 
collo  suspendebant. 
giegis  qui  maneban 


hu(-humorous  protest  against 
the  feelings  of  a  loyal  and  wett-behavea 
UCtion  of  the  community  by  keeping  Guy 
Fiwkei'  day. 

I  Dcrer  could  comprehend  [he  says]  how  a 
pTCmment  which  piolessea  to  tie  the  most 
loknni  of  all  gox'ecnments  in  things  pertain- 
ini  to  religion,  should  have  visited  millions  of 
■ainbjccts  with  the  severest  penalties  for  two 
Ini  centuries  and  a  half,  merely  because  they 
rrined  lo  abandon  the  creed  of  their  ances- 
ton.    Neither  can  1  compreheod  how  a  gov- 

V>  tnforce  pavment  to  the  Chutch  by  law 
C3Ubli«hed,  when  it  is  a  H-dl-knuwn  fact  in 
luaotjtieelhe  Actuf  Parliament,  i  &  2  Maty, 
capiS)ih»t  the  very  founders  of  this  Church 
<iid  confess,  in  full  and  own  Parliament,  that 
tbMhid  declined  from  the  unity  of  Chiisi's 
Cbuicb,  and  had  a  long  while  wandered  and 
Xnred  abroad ;  and  that  they  acknowledged 
tbcit  errors  and  declared  themselves  very  sorry 
fd  rcpenlanl  o[  the  schisms  and  disobedience 
bjtbem  committed  in  (his  realm  against  the 
See  ApoKolic 


We  append  his  own  translation,  or  rather 


'"'"S  paraphi 


I  pray  for  those  who  now  have  got 
A  creed  infected  with  the  rot. 
And  wickedly  have  set  at  nought 
That  which  our  ancestors  had  taught. 

I  pray  for  those  who,  having  thrust 
Our  holv  altars  in  the  dust. 
Defiled  the  places  where  they  stood 
With  craiy  tables  formed  of  wood, 

I  pray  for  those  who,  having  slain 
Our  flocks,  that  graled  the  peaceful  plain. 
Did  force  their  pastoral  defenders 
Into  Jack  Ketch's  hemp  suspenders. 

"  I  love  a  good  hater,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son ;  and  Waterton,  though  he  is  not  a 
bit  of  a  hater,  but  full  of  geniality  and  the 
wish  to  be  friends  with  all  his  country- 
men, was  uncompromising  enough  to  have 
pleased  the  great  lexicographer.    Further 


This 
is  wrth  ;  but  e 


ode  he  couples  Luther  and  Lati- 
mer with  Joanna  Southcote,  and  yet  with 
his  usual  mixture  of  fun  and  satire,  he 
begs  "their  reverences  to  observe  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  our  adversaries 
■  :ly  fi 

...^.,  old  friend  Guy  Fawkes." 

:,  may  well  rejoice  that   consolation  amid  his  political  isolation  and 

"  'ast   social  disabilities,  is  that  the  Romanists 

have  no  hand  in  keeping  up  the  burden 

of  taxation  under  which,  he  thinks,  poor 

',  .'^^,'!'    .  .  Uritannia    is    being   crushed    into    her 


«rragly  that  the  despicable  time-serving   dilTers  very  widely  "from  that  adopted  by 

of  Queen   Mar\'s  Parliament  cr---  '- '.      .   J       „      .       ..     .•;.         ■» 

oothing  in  thi 

the  fifth  of  November 


e-book  of   the    ; 


have  to  thank  their  fellows 

Europe  (or  what   cruelties   and   Indigni- 

tiejthey  suffered  in  this  country.    Philip  ' 

11.  awl  Popes  Gregory  XllJ.  and  Paul  j, 

IV.,  far  mor«  truly  than  any  F.nclish  leg-   \ 

Blators,  wer«  the  enactors  of  the  penal 

lit,  for  their  line  of  conduct  made  it 

almost  impossible   for    England,  as   she'i---    -     .■■.., 

tbtB  was,  to  keep  from  persecuting  in  the   I";;,,  „hVI!'h.^«™IS"fhM  ihe  em^.Tp««™fmm 

other  direction.       Things    have     happily  |  liuich  William,  md   iSe  iwond  *  dnmlion  lo  Ihe 

dnond  I  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  :  f""",'-'^,*'.!''';,???!!!!!'!^  I?i!^™iv.^I5  .'.I!ili™i 

L_^~F      '  i         J  f         list  CauiBiiC  king  t:«CKusc  he  had  ptocJjimed  univcrsu 

keeping  open  a  wound  under  cover  of  a    libsny  ol  cnnwitnct,  and  had  btgun  lo  quHiion  ihtit 

re%>oui  cctebration.    Watenoa's  verses  I  nghi  w  ihe  uoieB  prottr'j. 


0£  the  "  Essays,"  most  are  devoted  to 
letting  right,  with  much  acumen  and  im- 
nense  special  knowledge,  mistakes  as  to 

•  I  •hauM  like  (he  nrt)  <d  m  King  Anhur'i  (kc 
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the  habits  of  commoner  birds  and  beasts 
—  correcting,  />.,  popular  errors.  For  in- 
stance, he  maintains,  in  opposition  to 
Wilson  and  Humboldt  and  others,  that 
the  Viiltur  aura  of  Guiana  is  not  gregari- 
ous, alleging  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years  he  had  given  the  closest  attention 
to  its  habits,  that  Wilson  never  was  in 
Guiana,  and  that  "  as  for  Humboldt,  I  can- 
not think  of  submitting  to  his  testimony 
in  matters  of  ornithology  for  one  single 
moment.  The  avocations  of  this  traveller 
were  of  too  multiplied  a  nature  to  enable 
him  to  be  a  correct  practical  ornitholo- 
gist." Another  moot  point  was  "  Do  vul- 
tures and  turkey-buzzards,  find  out  their 
prey  by  scent  or  by  sight .? "  The  Ameri- 
can ornithologists,  one  of  whom  is  quoted 
from  Jameson'' s  Journal^  said  "  by  sight ; 
they  have  little  or  no  sense  of  smell,"  and 
they  instanced  various  experiments  —  the 
setting  up,  for  instance,  of  a  thoroughly 
dry  deerskin  stuffed  with  hay,  to  which 
the  vultures  came  just  as  eagerly  as  to  a 
rotting  carcase.  The  way  in  which  Wat- 
erton  picks  this  experiment  to  pieces  is  a 
choice  bitx)f  special  pleading.  Again,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  case,  the  Ameri- 
can says  that  when  the  vultures  saw  him, 
even  at  a  great  distance,  they  would  fly 
away  frightened ;  whereas  he  has  often 
approached  within  a  few  feet  of  them, 
when  hidden  from  view  by  a  tree.  We 
cannot  resist  quoting  the  ludicrous  waj' 
in  which  Waterton  disposes  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Here  the  author  wishes  to  prove  to  us, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  immediate 
person,  that  the  vulture  is  but  poorly  off  for 
nose  ;  but  he  has  left  the  matter  short  on  two 
essential  points.  First,  he  has  told  us  nothing 
of  the  absolute  state  of  his  own  person  at  the 
actual  time  he  approached  the  vulture ;  and 
secondly,  he  is  silent  as  to  the  precise  position 
of  his  own  person  with  regard  to  the  wind. 
This  neglect  renders  his  experiment  unsatis- 
factory. If,  on  his  drawing  near  the  birds,  no 
particular  effluvium  or  strong  smell  proceeded 
from  his  person,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  they 
coul d  smcl  1  h i  m.  De  nihilo  nihilumy  in  nihil um 
nil  posse  rci'crti.  If  again,  he  had  a  smell 
about  him,  and  he  happened  to  be  to  the  leeward 
as  he  approached  the  vultures,  their  olfactory 
nerves  could  not  possibly  have  been  roused  to 
action  by  it,  although  he  had  been  Gorgonius 
himself  (Horace's  Gorgonius  hircum). 

This  is  a  delicious  sample  of  his  criti- 
cal manner.  Equally  amusing  are  his 
general  observations.  Kingfishers,  for 
instance,  have  been  said  to  fly  close  to 
the  water  in  order  to  attract  the  fish  by 
the  brightness  of  their  plumage.  This, 
he  argues,  is  an  idle  surmise,  for  fishes 
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cannot  see  an  object  directly  above  thei 
and,  if  they  could,  there  would  be  nothii 
brilliant  for  them  to  look  at  in  the  kin 
fisher,  for  all  his  splendid  feathers  ai 
upon  his  upper  parts.  He  was  able 
watch  these  beautiful  creatures,  becaus 
like  so  many  other  birds,  they  were  dei 
zens  of  Walton  Park.  In  the  root  of 
grand  oak  overhanging  his  brook,  a  pa 
had  built  time  out  of  mind.  He  is  thi 
able  to  pronounce  that,  unlike  the  youn 
of  another  metallic-lustred  bird,  —  tli 
starling,  which  has  its  first  coat  pale  ao 
dull,  —  the  young  kingfisher  puts  on  I 
the  nest  those  rainbow  hues  which  mal 
it  exceptional  amono^  European  bird 
Then,  as  now,  kingfishers  needed  prote 
tion :  **  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  our  kinj 
fisher  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year  i 
this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Proprietors  < 
museums  offer  a  tempting  price  for  it 
and  on  the  canals  not  a  waterman  steei 
his  boat  but  who  has  his  gun  ready  t 
procure  the  kingfisher."  Even  his  lamei 
over  the  extinction  which  he  thou^b 
speedily  awaited  this  bird  is  mingled  wit 
a  defiant  contempt  for  the  modern  orn 
thologists  **  who  were  ignorant  of  its  tm 
nature  when  they  rashly  removed  it  froi 
among  land  birds,  and  classed  it  among! 
strangers  whose  formation  differs  a 
widely  from  its  own." 

Of  owls,  brown  and  tawny,  Watertc 
has  a  good  deal  to  say.  The  former  wa 
a  special  pet  of  his ;  ne  says  all  he  can  i 
its  favor,  but  confesses  himself  hopelei 
where  the  prejudice  is  so  deep-rooted  ai 
of  such  long  standing.  After  quotii 
poets,  Latin  and  English,  who  have  give 
it  a  bad  character,  he  gives  us  the  on 
verses  he  can  remember  which  expre: 
any  pity  for  it.  "  Our  nursery  maid  us< 
to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  '  Cease,  rude  B 
reas,  blustVing  railer.' "     It  began  thus 

Once  I  was  a  monarch's  daughter. 

And  sat  on  a  lady's  knee. 
But  am  now  a  nightly  rover, 

Banish'd  to  the  ivy  tree. 

Crying  hoo,  hoc,  hoo,  hoc,  hoc,  hoc, 
Hoo  hoo,  hoo,  my  feet  are  cold. 

Pity  me,  for  here  you  see  me 
Persecuted,  poor,  and  old. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Henderson  to  d 
cuss  in  a  new  edition  of  his  northern  fol 
lore,  what  myth  is  embedded  in  the 
lines.  Shakespeare  had  another  versi 
in  his  mind  when  he  made  Hamlet  ss 
"  The  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter." 

Waterton  built  an  owl's  nest  in  the  < 
gateway  of  Walton,  close  by  the  lake, 
soon  as  in  1813  he  set  his  hand  '*to  ab 
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h    the  code  of  penal  laws  which  the 
lavery  of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  1am- 
itable  iCTiorance  of  the  other  servants 
id  put  in  force  against  *  vermin,* "  and 
t  enforced  his  new  lemslation  by  threat- 
aing  to  strangle  the  keeper  if  ever  the 
•Is,  which   soon  began  to  build  there, 
i«rc  molested.    When  he  wrote  he  had 
omr  broods  in   hand,  and  reckoned  on 
aring  nine  the  year  after;  many  a  boy 
mows  that  he  is  right,  and  Buffon  and 
Bewick  are  wrong  in  sa)'ing  that  the  snor- 
tae  which  often  startles  those  who  go  near 
I  bam-owrs  nest,  is  not  the  noise  made 
by  the  bird  in  its  sleep,  but  the  cry  of  the 
young  for  food.     The  value  of  this  owl 
IS  a  noouser  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
bet  that*' in  sixteen  months  the  pair  in 
the  gateway  would  deposit  above  a  bushel 
oC  pellets,  each  fur  pellet  containing  the 
skeletons  of  from  four  to  seven  mice. 
Owls  sometimes  catch  fish,  at  least  the 
owh  of  Walton   Hall  did  so;  but  they 
never  cat  pigeon's  eggs ;  the  offenders  in 
tbis  case  are  the  rats ;  that  the  owl  is  not 
ia  fault  is  proved  by  the  friendly  terms  on 
which  he  lives  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dovecote.    The    tawny   owl    hoots,    the 
hvD-owl  shrieks,  says  the  author;   and 
tboogh  Sir  W.  Jardine  says  he  shot  one 
h  the  act  of  hooting,  **  stiff  authority " 
he  confesses,  yet  he  inclines  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  barn-owl  of  remarkable 
^ifts,  **  like  Leibnitz's  dog  who  could  dis- 
tinctly pronounce  thirty  words,  and  Gold- 
ndth's  raven  who  whistled  the  *  Sham- 
rock'with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and 
hwDor."     It  would  be  well  for  our  fast- 
ifisappearing  /era  naturd  if  there  were 
aore  Watertons  in  the  land.    Our  people, 
h^  and  low  ^ike,  need  to  be  taught  the 
lewon  of  the  ancient  mariner :  — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

We  can  fancy  the  tall  Yorkshireman, 
with  his  **  mountain  legs,"  striding  out  in 
the  twilijjht  to  enjoy  (as  he  says  he  does 
so  heartily)  "  the  sight  of  the  villagers 
bitcrin^  on  a  fine  summer's  evening  un- 
der the  sycamore-trees,  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  barn-owl  as  it  leaves  the  ivy-mantled 
toirer.'  The  tawny  or  hooting  owl  he 
bd  a  still  harder  battle  to  protect ;  neigh- 
hors  used  to  complain  that  his  owls 
hooted  lamentably  near  their  bedroom 
windows.  It  was  sometimes  flushed,  he 
|wmd,  by  sportsmen  out  woodcock  shoot- 
**g;  while  the  increasing  rarity  of  hollow 
trees  —  landowners  hastening  to  cut  down 
■Ki  sell  every  tree  that  is  not  "  making 
iKmey *'  — deprives  it  of  resting-places; 


but  for  his  park,  he  believes  the  tawny 
owl  would  have  been  extinct  in  that  part 
of  Yorkshire.  Even  at  Walton  it  had  a 
struggle  for  existence.  "  For  years  they 
had  built  in  a  hollow  sycamore  close  to 
the  house,  but  were  driven  away  by  a 
colony  of  jackdaws  which  I  had  encour- 
aged by  hanging  up  boxes  for  them  in  the 
next  tree." 

One  of  the  liveliest  essays  is  that  on 
the  brown  or  Hanoverian  rat,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  came  from  the  Volga  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  gradually  ex- 
tirpated the  original  black  rat  of  Europe, 
reaching  England  (the  story  goes)  in  the 
very  ship  which  brought  over  as  our  king 
the  elector  George  1.    This  change  in 
the  succession  is  described  in  language 
which  reminds  us  of  "Coningsby"  and 
"Sibyl."    "It  was  when  our  aristocracy, 
in  defence  of  its  ill-gotten  goods,  took 
upon  itself  to  dispose  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy in  a  way  which,  if  attempted  nowa- 
days, would  cause  4  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  hemp,  there  arrived  a  ship 
freighted  with  a  super-excellent  German 
cargo,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  manner 
of  national  grievances."     We  know  not  if 
the  old  English  rat  is  wholly  extinct.     In 
Waterton's  days  it  was  so  scarce  that  he 
never  saw  but  one  specimen,  "  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Strickland    invited    me    over  to 
Nostell  Priory  to  look  at.     It  had  been 
sent  in  a  cage  from  Bristol."    Of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Walton  Hall  in  1813  was 
infested  with  rats,  and  how  he  extirpated 
them  with  the  help  of  a  marjay  or  Guiana 
tiger-cat,  which  creature,  pronounced  un- 
tamable, he  had  trained  to  follow  him 
like  a  dog,  he  gives  an  amusing  account. 
Stopping  the  holes,  binding  the  bottoms 
of  the  doors  with  hoop-iron,  and  clearing 
out  rubbish  comers  are  methods  which 
may  be  universally  followed,  but  we  warn 
any  one  whose  water  supply  comes  from 
a  araw-well  against  following  Waterton's 
plan  of  laying  poison.    The  poisoned  rat 
rushes  oft  to  quench  its  thirst,  dies  in  the 
well,  and  pollutes    the    drinking  water. 
The  present  writer  has  unfortunately  suf- 
fered in  this  way.    Neither  does  our  ex- 
perience bear  out  Waterton  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  tarring  a  rat  in  order  to  drive 
his  fellows  away.    Our  author  says,  he  in 
this  way  freed  the  wainscot  of  his  study 
from  the  rats,  which  used  to  make  reaa- 
ing  impossible  by  their  nightly  clatter. 
Vve,  on  the  other  hand,  tarred  a  rat  and 
let  him  go,  but,  next  night,  the  invaders 
came  just  as  before.    Again  he  denies 
their  cannibal  propensities ;  whereas  we 
have  several  times  found  in  a  trap  the 
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head  and  shoulders  of  a  rat,  the  rest  of 
which  had  evidently  been  eaten  by  his 
comrades.  So  that,  though  "dog  does 
not  eat  dog"  may  be  a  sound  proverb,  it 
cannot  be  said  that "  rat  does  not  eat  rat." 
The  Hanoverian  was  the  only  creature  to 
which  a  quiet,  undisturbed  lite  in  Walton 
Park  was  not  permitted.  His  essay  on 
the  rook  he  wrote,  he  tells  us,  on  one  of 
the  wildest  nights  he  ever  remembered, 
such  a  night  as,  foreigners  say,  tempts 
Englishmen  to  suicide.  "  For  my  part  I 
bear  an  insufferable  repugnance  to  such 
anod}'nes  as  twisted  hemp;  and  were  a 
host  of  blue  devils,  conjured  up  by  No- 
vember's fogs,  just  now  to  assail  me,  I 
would  prefer  combating  them  with  the 
weapons  of  ornithology,  rather  than  run 
any  risk  of  disturbing  the  economy  of  my 
jugular  vein." 

After  enlarging  on  the  toothsomeness 
of  broiled   rook,   Waterton  defends  the 
bird  against  the  charge  of  plundering  the 
farmer.      Its    old   name  frngilegus  was 
more  truly  characteristic  than  prcedato- 
fius  by  which  it  is  now  known  ;  in  a  hard 
winter,  or  during  harvest,  it  may  steal  a 
little,  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  good  it  does  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  by  destroying   insects.    A    better- 
lounded  charge  against  it  is  that  whieh 
our  author  brings  —  that  the  top  branches 
of  elms  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
rook's  nests,  always  begin  to  decay.     His 
remarks  on  the  rook  end  with  a  charac- 
teristic puzzle:    "Jackdaws,  rooks,   and 
starlings    are   all    capital    friends;    but, 
while  the  jackdaws  both  in  flight  and  in 
searching   for  food    mix    promiscuously 
with  the  rooks,  the  starlings  always  keep 
to  their  o,wn  flock.    This  circumstance 
has  long  engaged  mv  attention,  but  I  am 
no  further  advancea  in  it  than  I  was  on 
the  first  day  on  which  I  set  out.     It  is 
one  of  the  manv  secrets  in  the  habits  of 
birds  which  will  perhaps  be  forever  con- 
cealed from  us."     Most  of  us  have  read 
the  account  in  Audubon's  "  Biography  of 
Birds  "  of  the  marvellous  flight  of  pigeons, 
comparable  to  a  vast  cloud  of  locusts  in 
extent  and  duration.    "These  pigeons," 
says  Audubon,  "arriving  by  thousands, 
alighted  everywhere  one  abfove  another, 
and  solid  masses  as  large  as  hogsheads 
were  formed  on  the  branches  all  around." 
Solid  masses  I  remarks  our  (quizzical  au- 
thor, "our  European  pigeons,  in  a  similar 
situation,  would  have  been  all  smothered 
in     less    than  three  minutes."      Again, 
Audubon  says  that  many  trees  two  feet  in 
diameter  were  broken  on  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 


the  pigeons,  as  if  the  forest  had  been 
swept  with  a  tornado.  Now  a  tornado, 
retorts  Waterton,  will  break  the  trunks 
of  such  trees,  for  its  force  acts  horizon- 
tally against  the  upright  stem ;  but  how 
is  it  possible  that  a  multitude  of  pigeons, 
alighting  upon  a  tree,  could  cause  its  up- 
right bole,  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  break 
off  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground? 
Equally  incredible  is  shown  to  be  the 
French-American's  account  of  the  great 
gathering  of  wolves,  polecats,  cougars, 
and  all  kinds  of  beasts  to  share  in  the 
spoil,  although  there  was  such  a  stunning 
noise  of  men  with  torches,  pots  full  of  suf 
phur,  etc.,  that  he  was  only  aware  of  the 
firing  by  seeing  the  shooters  reloading. 
And  thus  discredit  is  thrown  on  the  whole 
matter  of  this  miraculous  flight  of  pigeons, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  true  despite  Au- 
dubon's gasconading  descriptions. 

Waterton  is  just  as  severe  on   Audu- 
bon's mawkish  account  of  the  ringdove. 
Audubon    talks  of  "  the    lovesick  bird 
listening  with  delight  to  her  mate's  assur- 
ances of  devoted  affection,  still  coy  and 
undetermined,  and  seeming  fearful  of  the 
truth  of  her  lover,  and,  virgin-like,  resolved 
to  put  his  sincerity  to  the   test."     His 
critic  remarks,  "The  soot-black  crow  is 
just  as  chaste,  affectionate,  and  constant 
as  the  snx)w-white  dove  itself.    All  wild 
birds  which  go  in  pairs  are  invariably 
attached  to  each  other  by  nature's  strong- 
est  ties,  and  they  can    experience   no 
feelings  of  mistrust  or  suspicion  of  un- 
faithfulness ;  otherwise  we  should  witness 
scenes  of  ornithological  assault  and  bat- 
tery in  every  hedge  and  wood  during  the 
whole    time  of  incubation."      Waterton 
says,  that  till  in  this  "  valley  free  "  he  had 
onered  this  bird  an  undisturbed  asylum, 
he  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  habits  ;  gen- 
tle though  it  is,  it  will  never  breed  within 
the  walls  of  a  dovecot ;  our  tame  pigeons 
are  descendants  not  of  it,  but  of  the  rock- 
dove. 

In  almost  every  essay  our  author  man- 
ages to  have  a  hit  at  the  American  orni- 
thologists. It  is  just  as  if,  debarred  bv 
his  interpretation  of  the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties from  attacking  the  enemy  sword  in 
hand,  he  was  determined  to  take  full 
revenge  with  his  pen.  If  the  poor  for- 
eigner ventures  to  remark  on  the  oil- 
glands  in  the  sea-eagle,  and  on  the  whole 
plumage  being  as  it  were  oiled  over,  the 
remorseless  critic  is  down  upon  him  with 
a  swoop  like  that  of  the  sea-eagle  itself, 
tears  his  description  to  tatters,  pulls  out 
the  misapplied  words,  and  leaves  it  a  bare 
and  unsightly  skeleton. 
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The  essay  on  preserving  eggshells,  and 
Mr.  Wood's  additional  remarks,  ou^ht  to 
be  read  by  all  bovs ;  and  it  is  to  be  noped 
that  all  wno  reaa  will  not  follow  the  mi* 
note  directions  about  washing  the  insides 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  but  will  take  to 
heart  the  warning  '*not  to  turn  this  little 
process  into  affliction  to  the  poor  birds. 
One  egg  out  of  each  nest  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) will  not  be  missed  by  the 
owner ;  but  to  take  them  all  away  would 
be  hard  indeed.  You  know  Niobe's  story ; 
Apollo  slew  her  every  child." 

Waterton's    zeal    for    investic^ation  is 
amusingly  shown  in  what  he  tells  about 
the  vampire.     He  had  evidence  that  it 
sucks  not  only  animals  but  human  crea- 
tures.   The  young  son  of  a  Mr.  Walcott, 
his  host  on  the  river  Demerara,  showed 
him  his  still  bleeding  forehead  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
cott's  fowls  were  nightly  sucked  to  death ; 
a  donkey  that  he  had  Drought  with  him 
from    Barbadoes    was    being    killed    by 
I     inches  —  **  looked  like  misery  steeped  in 
r    vinegar."      Our   traveller   therefore   put 
[.    himself  in  the  way  of  being  sucked,  "  not 
orinfi;  for  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
of  blood ;    but  the   vampire  seemed  to 
take  a  personal  dislike  to  me ;  the  pro- 
voking brute  would  never  give  my  claret 
out  solitary  trial,  though  be  would  tap 
the  more  favored  Indian's  toer  in  a  ham- 
sock  within  a  few  yards  of  mine."     For 
deren  months  he  slept   in  the  loft   of 
a  deserted   woodcutter's   house   in   the 
forest ;  the  vampire  came  in  and  out,  and 
efcn  hovered   over  his    hammock,  but 
alwa)-s  declined  to  make  the  wished-for 
hite. 

In  preserving  specimens  his  universal 
remedy  was  corrosive  sublimate,  in  paste 
when  It  could  be  so  applied,  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (the  strength  being  tested  by  dip- 
ping in  it  a  black  feather,  on  which  the 
■nxture  should  leave  no  white  particles) 
for  application  to  insects  and  such  **  small 
deer."  **  No  process,"  says  Waterton, 
••can  preserve  the  colors  which  have  their 
»urcc  from  within,  such  as  the  bright 
bands  on  the  draeon-fly ;  these  fade  when 
the  substances  from  which  they  draw 
their  source  become  dry ;  the  only  way  is 
to  clear  out  the  moist  internal  parts,  and 
filthe  nearly  transparent  shell  with  col- 
ors similar  to  those  displayed  by  the  living 
creature."  Our  author  did  this  with  the 
Cayenne  grasshopper  and  the  blue  bill  of 
tke  toucan.  "  Arsenical  soap,"  he  says, 
"isdan^rous  to  the  operator  and  useless 
if  TOQ  wish  to  restore  tne  true  form  of  the 
ttimaL  Corrosive  sublimate  on  the 
>^,  and  a  sponge  kept  constantly  full  of 


spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  cases,  will  be  a 
complete  protection  against  all  insect 
pests." ' 

It  is  in  the  essay  on  museums  that 
Waterton  develops  the  improved  method 
of  stuffing  specimens,  which,  in  a  rage,  he 
had  threatened  to  withhold.  His  process 
is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  all  in- 
tending taxidermists.  With  him  stuffing 
a  bird  was  as  much  a  work  of  art  as 
carving  a  statue;  and  the  scorn  which  he 
pours  on  the  miserable  apologies  for 
specimens  which  used  to  disfigure  our 
museums  was  only  too  well  merited. 
"  Directors,"  he  says,  "  are  very  careful  to 
have  a  beautiful  building,  while  they  give 
no  heed  at  all  to  the  sort  of  specimens 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled  —  as  if  one 
should  build  a  grand  library  to  receive 
the  sweepings  of  the  bookstalls."  Who 
that  knew  the.  British  Museum  thirty 
years  ago  does  not  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  following:  "Curiosity  led  me  into  a 
very  spacious  museum.  As  I  passed 
through  an  antechamber  I  observed  a 
huge  mass  of  outstretched  skin  which 
once  had  evidently  been  an  elephant.  I 
turned  round  to  gaze  at  this  manstrnm 
horrendum  informe^  when  a  person  came 
up  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  their 
elephant,  *  If,'  said  I,  *  you  will  give 
me  two  cowskins  with  that  of  a  calf  in 
addition  to  them,  I  will  engage  to  make 
you  a  better  elephant.* "  This  remark,  he 
says,  nearly  got  him  into  trouble.  The 
trustees  noticed  it  at  their  meeting,  and 
some  one  proposed  (and  nearly  carried 
the  proposal)  that  a  written  reprimand 
should  be  sent  to  him.  Things  are  much 
improved  now;  but  still  the  myriads  of 
specimens  at  the  British  Museum  are 
many  of  them  stuffed  in  the  unintelligent 
way  which  roused  Waterton's  ire;  and, 
were  they  ever  so  lifelike,  their  excellence 
would  be  lost  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the}'  are  huddled  together. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  in  stuffing 
is  haste :  the  process  is  necessarily  a  slow 
one,  and  hurrying  it  on  must  destrov  all 
svmmetry,  must,  for  instance,  shrink  up 
tne  monkey*s  once,  pouting  lips  to  parch- 
ment, and  make  its  ears  seem  like  with- 
ered leaves.  After  the  skin  is  taken  off, 
the  nose,  lips,  and  soles  of  the  feet  have 
to  be  pared  down  from  within,  and  the 
inner  skin  of  the  ears  must  be  separated 
from  the  outer  till  you  come  to  the  ex- 
treme edges.  Unless  this  is  done  your 
specimen  will  be  a  mere  deformity.  If 
the  process  takes  time  the  result  is  worth 
attaining:  "Who  would  fill  his  gallery 
with  Dutch  dolls  when  he  has  it  in  his 
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power  to  place  there  statues  of  the  first 
workmanship?"  His  moral  to  museum 
directors  is  :  "  Pay  your  preservers  better, 
and  insist  on  better  work  from  them." 

But  we  must  not  linger  much  longer 
over  these  fascinating  essays.  They  in- 
clude Captain  Wodehouse's  wonderful 
adventure  with  a  lion,  and  plenty  more 
attacks  on  poor  Audubon,  whose  combat 
between  an  eagle  and  a  vulture  is  shown 
to  be  a  myth  because  "birds  cannot  fly 
backwards,"  and  whose  statement  that  the 
ruby-throated  humming-bird  can  fly  when 
a  week  old  is  characterized  as  of  a  piece 
with  the  notion  that  the  same  bird  glues 
together  with  its  saliva  the  bits  of  lichen 
which  form  its  nest.  "  How  about  the 
first  shower  of  rain  ?"  is  the  tvaraaig  of  the 
unsparing  opponent. 

On  pheasant-preserving  there  are  some 
remarks  which  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
has  not  made  out  of  date.  Waterton  feels 
that  the  better  plan  would  be,  instead  of 
classing  this  bird  among/J?r«  naturd^  to 
put  it  on  the  same  foot  as  the  barn-door 
fowl,  making  it  the  property  of  the  person 
in  whose  field  or  wood  it  is  tound.  Pheas- 
ant-preserving then  as  now  "  exposed  the 
preservers  to  the  animadversions  of  an 
angry  press ; "  and,  since  the  pheasant 
cannot  exist  in  England  unless  it  is  pre- 
served, our  author  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  "  it  will  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable act  of  prudence  for  the  country 
gentleman  to  offer  up  his  last  hecatomb  of 
pheasants  at  the  shrine  of  public  opin- 
ion." Still,  though  he  feels  **  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
game  laws,  —  how  or  when  these  laws 
are  to  be  amended  is  an  affair  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  ornithologist  can  only  point 
out  the  grievance  they  inflict  on  societjr, 
and  hope  there  will  soon  be  a  change  m 
them  for  the  better,"  —  he  has  no  sympa- 
thy with  poachers.  He  notes  that  all  the 
desperate  affrays  are  due  to  pheasants 
(just  as  Gilbert  White  found  the  red  deer 
of  the  New  Forest  the  chief  demoralizers 
of  his  district).  When  men  go  after  hares 
or  partridges  they  generally  go  alone.  It 
is  curious  that  the  same  distinction  is 
well  brought  out  in  tMe  latest  book  on 
the  subject,  that  admirable  description  of 
country  life  called  "  The  Amateur  Poach- 
er." To  baffle  the  marauder  our  author 
recommends  "six  or  seven  dozen  of 
wooden  pheasants  nailed  on  the  branches 
of  trees;  these  cause  unutterable  vexa- 
tion and  loss  of  ammunition  to  the  noc- 
turnal plunderers,"  and  if  you  plant  spruce 
insteaa  of  larch  you  can  set  the  poachers 
at  defiance,  for  it  is  all  but  impossible 


to  get  a  shot  at  a  pheasant  in  a  thi< 
spruce. 

Another  evil  result  of  the  game  la^ 
is,  in  Waterton's  opinion,  the  extennin 
tion  of  many  of  the  rarer  birds  of  pn 
"by  our  merciless  gamekeepers.  Ign 
rant  of  the  real  habits  of  birds,  and  evi 
bent  on  slaughter,  these  men  exercii 
their  baneful  calling  with  a  severity  a 
most  past  belief.  No  sooner  have  the 
received  from  government  their  shootin 
license  than  out  they  go  with  the  gun,  an 
under  one  pretext  or  other  they  kill  a 
most  every  bird  that  comes  in  their  way. 
In  this  way  the  kite,  the  buzzard,  and  ui 
raven  had  all  been  exterminated  from  tb 
neighborhood  of  Walton  since  Waterton' 
father's  time.  He  fears  the  heron  will  b 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  wishes  X( 
see  it  protected  so  that  it  may  take  t( 
some  extent  the  place  which  the  storl 
holds  abroad. 

Always  controversial,  our  author  faDi 
foul  of  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris  as  to  the  oil 
glands  of  birds,  denying  absolutely  thai 
they  ever  oil  their  feathers. 

The  exordium  of  the  essay  on  trees  \i 
a  beautiful  instance  of  that  restrained  and 
subdued  power  which  is  such  a  contrasi 
to  the  gush  of  writers  like  Kingsley 
"The  bloom,  the  fruit,  the  health  and 
vigor  of  a  tree  are  interwoven  with  the 
economy  of  birds.  Do  you  wish  to  haw 
a  view  of  seven  or  eight  different  kind! 
of  colibri  collected  at  one  tree  ?  wait  it 
patience  till  the  month  of  July,  when  s 
vast  profusion  of  red  flowers  on  the  boL 
imm oriel  invites  these  lively  creatures  t< 
a  choice  repast."  In  Guiana  every  bin 
that  you  want  to  see  may  be  found  b; 
watching  at  its  accustomed  tree.  In  hi 
own  grounds  he  could  do  much  the  sain 
thing  with  almost  every  British  bird;  the 
were  an  open  aviary  in  which  the  habit 
of  creatures  could  be  studied  in  a  way  in 
possible  when  they  were  kept  in  captiv 
ty:  "This  knowledge  of  the  habits  ( 
birds,  which  at  once  lets  you  into  thei 
little  secrets,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
constant  attention  to  the  notes  and  habii 
of  the  feathered  tribes  in  the  open  air 
Nor  did  Waterton  think  ordinary  ou 
door  observation  enough  ;  in  his  view  a 
ornithologist  must  be  ready  to  clitiib  tree 
a  feat  for  which  (he  says)  nature  ha 
specially  fitted  him :  "  1  respectfully  be 
leave  to  inform  our  grave  doctors  of  zoc 
ogy  that  I  have  been  erifted  with  vai 
powers  of  leg  and  toe ;  I  can  spread  a 
my  five  toes ;  and  when  I  am  barefoot  i 
the  forest  I  can  make  use  of  them  i 
picking  up  sundry  small  articles  from  tt 
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ffTCKind.  Having  an  uncommon  liking 
lor  high  situations,  I  often  mount  the  top 
of  a  lofty  tree,  there  to  enjoy  the  sur- 
ffoonding  scenery,  nor  can  I  be  persuaded 
that  I  risk  life  and  limb  in  gaining  the 
elevated  situation."  This  is  a  delightful 
iketch  of  the  man  as  he  was  in  his  En- 

gish  home,  listening  to  the  cries  of  the 
rds  and  thinking  of  Guiana;  but  the 
*  Essays  "  must  not  keep  us  longer  from 
the  **  W'anderings,"  the  record,  />.,  of  a 
journey  undertaken  in  April,  181 2,  through 
the  wilds  of  Demerara  with  the  twofold 
object  of  collecting  a  quantity  of  the 
•trongest  wourali  poison  and  of  reaching 
tlie  Portuguese  frontier. 

Here  his  style  is  more  grandiose  than 
in  the  "  Essays,"  but  still  by  no  means 
forid.  His  picture  of  a  tropical  forest 
sbould  be  compared  with  those  of  Kings- 
ley  in  **  At  Last : "  "  Here  you  may  see  a 
sloping  extent  of  noble  trees,  whose 
ioliage  displays  a  charming  variety  of 
every  shade,  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  green  and  purple.  The  tops  of 
lOfflc  are  crowned  with  bloom  of  the  lovc- 
Eest  hue;  while  the  boughs  of  others 
beod  with  a  profusion  of  seeds  and  fruits. 
Those  whose  heads  have  been  bared  by 
time  or  blasted  by  the  thunderstorm  strike 
the  eye  as  a  mournful  sound  does  the  ear 
in  music ;  and  seem  to  beckon  to  the  sen- 
timental traveller  to  stop  a  moment  or 
tto  and  see  that  the  forests  which  sur- 
mmid  him  like  men  and  kingdoms  have 
tkeir  periods  of  misfortune  and  decay." 
This  moralizing  belongs  to  the  time. 
Chlteaubriand  moralizes  in  the  same 
itrle^but  in  much  more  sonorous  phrases. 
We  like  him  better  where  he  is  purely 
descriptive.    Take  this,  for  instance  :  — 

A  vine  called  bushrope  by  the  woodcutters, 
•■account  of  its  use  in  hauling  out  the  heavi- 
M  timber,  has  a  singular  appearance  in  these 
iartux,  Sometimes  you  see  it  nearly  as  thick 
a  a  oun*s  body  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  round 
the  ullc^t  trees,  and  rearing  its  head  high 
aboTc  their  tops.  At  other  times,  three  or 
fovrcf  them,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  join  tree 
aad  tree  and  branch  and  branch  together; 
•thers  descending  from  on  high,  take  root  as 
sooQ  as  their  extremity  touches  the  ground, 
ttd  appear  like  the  shrouds  and  stays  sup- 
porting the  mainmast  of  a  line-of -battle  ship, 
vhtie  others,  sending  out  parallel,  oblique, 
horixuntal,  and  perpendicular  shoots  in  all 
directions,  pat  3fOU  in  mind  of  what  travellers 
can  a  matted  forest.  Oftentimes  a  tree  above 
I  hundred  feet  high«  uprooted  by  the  whirl- 
wind, is  stopped  in  its  fall  by  these  amazing 
ob'csof  nature ;  and  hence  it  is  that  you  ac- 
cwirt  for  the  phenomenon  of  seeing  trees  not 
^J  vegetating  but  sending  forth  vigorous 
iMQU,  though  iar  from  the  perpendicular,  and 


their  trunks  inclined  to  every  degree  from  the 
meridian  to  the  horizon. 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  un- 
embellished  description  —  thin,  perhaps, 
according  to  our  modern  notions,  but  firm 
and  clear;  not  aiming  at  too  much,  but 
representing  perfectly  what  it  does  aim 
at. 

At  the  outset  Waterton  had  to  travel  by 
water;  to  penetrate  the  woods  in  the  low- 
lying  distncts  is  impossible,  at  least  for  a 
European.  The  high  grounds  further  up 
stream  were  pretty  free  from  underwood ; 
and,  with  a  cutlass  to  sever  the  small 
bush  ropes,  he  found  it  easy  to  make  his 
way.  The  rarity  of  four-footed  animals 
astonished  him.  These  forests,  however, 
are  the  native  home  of  the  armadillo,  the 
ant-bear,  and  the  sloth,  of  which  last 
creature  Waterton  gives  a  long  descrip- 
tion, putting  in  a  plea  against  killing  a 
beast  which  has  never  hurt  one  livmg 
creature,  and  whose  piteous  moans  are 
said  to  make  the  tiger  relent  and  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Among  the  snakes  the  deadliest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  beautifully-col- 
ored is  the  counacouchi,  called  bush-mas- 
ter, because  man  and  beast  fly  before 
him.  He  is  very  large  for  a  venomous 
snake,  sometimes  measuring  fourteen 
feet. 

If  our  author  luxuriates  in  descriptions 
of  the  Guiana  fauna,  and  of  the  various 
sounds  which  echo  through  the  forest, 
except  during  the  dead  silence  of  noon, 
he  does  it  to  mcite  others  to  follow  in  his 
track:  "It  may  appear  a  difficult  task  at 
a  distance ;  but  look  close  at  it,  and  it  is 
nothing  at  all ;  provided  thou  hast  a  quiet 
mind  little  more  is  necessary,  and  the 
genius  which  presides  over  these  wilds 
will  kindly  help  thee  through  the  rest. 
She  will  allow  thee  to  slay  the  fawn  and 
to  cut  down  the  mountain-cabbage  for  thy 
support,  and  to  select  from  every  part  of 
her  domain  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  the  work  thou  art  about ;  but,  having 
killed  a  pair  of  doves  in  order  to  enable 
thee  to  give  mankind  a  true  and  proper 
description  of  them,  thou  must  not  de- 
stroy a  third  through  wantonness  or  to 
show  what  a  good  marksman  thou  art." 

From  the  falls  of  the  Demerara  Water- 
ton  crossed  to  the  Essequibo,  travelling 
under  trees  so  matted  above  that  the  sun 
never  once  shone  on  his  head ;  his  canoe 
was  carried  round  by  a  longer  route.  The 
magnificence  of  the  trees  —  green-heart, 
purple-heart,  wallaba,  etc.,  "straight  pil- 
lars, sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  without  a 
knot  or  branch  "  —  surpasses  even  that  o4 
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the  forests  which  he  had  already  seen,  a  river  swum  in  which  were  plenty  of  a 

•*  Hills,  valleys,  and  lowlands  are  linked  gators   twenty  feet  long.    By-and-by  t 

together  by  a  chain  of  forest.    Ascend  weather  changed;  and  rain  in  torren 

the  highest  mountain,  climb  the  loftiest  with  no  sun  to  dry  the  hammocks,  thn 

tree,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  which-  Waterton  into  a  fever.    Thecommanda 

ever  way  it  directs  itself,  all  is  luxuriant  of  the   Portuguese  Fort  St  Joachim  i 

and  unbroken  forest."     Here,  again,  he  ceived    him    most   affectionately.    "5 

appeals  to  the  reader  "  to  dedicate  a  few  orders,"  said  he,  "  forbidding  the  admi 

months  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  to  sion  of  strangers  were  never  meant  to  1 

do  what   I,  an  accidental  traveller,  was  put  in  force  against  a  sick  English  ge 

totally  unfit  for;"  and  then  he  points  out  tleman." 

how  his  successor  might  recommend  that  Here  he   got    plenty  of  the    woun 

stone   from   the   rock    Saba   should    be  poison,  the  making  and  use  of  which  1 

brought  down  to  face  the  breakwaters  at  describes  at  much  length,  noticing  thi 

Stabrock ;  that  the  rapids  might  be  made  besides  the  wourali  vine,  the  powdere 

navigable  by  getting  out  the  masses  of  fangs  of  two  kinds  of  deadly  snakes,  tb 

stone  from  the  river  bed;  that  the  high  big  black  and  the  small  red  ant,  and  otbc 

lands,  bein^  very  healthy,  might  be  large-  ingredients  seemingly  useless,    are  pu 

ly  colonized,  and  the  Indians  easily  won  into  the  mixture;  and  that  to  its  vinilenc 

over  as  helpers  in  agricultural  work.  there  appears  to  be  no  antidote. 

He  was  now  among  the  Macoushi  Indi-  Waterton*s  next  journey  began  in  i8li 

ans,  who  make  the  wourali  poison  and  at  the  dirty  town  of  Pemambuco.    Hen 

use  the  blowpipe  to  shoot  game.  he  pauses  in  his  narrative  to  regret  tin 

Here  is  a    tempting  description  of  a  destruction  by  Pombal  of   the  Jesuits 

savannah :  —  *•  Go  to  Brazil,"  he  says,  "  and  sec  witl 

^,     -             ,     -      „    ,     .  ,          ^  ,,  thine  own  eyes  the  effect  of  Pombal': 

The  finest  park  that  England  boasts  falls  short-sighted  policy.     There  vice  rcignj 

^^I^^  /^°/k onitnH  l?rll  ./^^     '  ^ '.'k  V^  tHumphaut  and  leaning  is  at  its  lowcs 

about  two  thousand  acres  of  grass,  with  here  it              tiru                   °^  -^    *.i-         i-«*. 

and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  andTfew  bushes  «^b.  .  .  .  When    you    visit    the     pUcC! 

and  single  trees  scattered  up  and  down  by  the  ^^^^^^  ^"^se  learned  fathers   once  flooi 

hand  of  Nature.    The  ground  is  neither  hilly  ished   and   see  with  your  own   eves  th< 

nor  level,  but  diversified  with  moderate  rises  evils  their  dissolution  has  caused;  whci 

and  falls,  so  gently  running  into  one  another  you  hear  the  inhabitants  telling  vou  hoi 

that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  where  they  good,  how   clever,   how  charitable  the; 

begin  nor  where  they  end,  while  the  distant  were,   what   will  you   think  of  our  poci 

black  rocks  have  the  appearance  of  a  herd  at  laureate  for  calling  them,  in  his  *  Histor 

rest,    lo  the  northward  the  forest  forms  a  ^f   Brazil,'   'missioners   whose    zeal  th 

r  e\sTwl!^dTtVa^nJs1                            ''til  ^st  fanatical  was  directed  by  the  cool^ 

south  and  west  it  rushes  in  abruptly,  disclosing  Ppj^^y.    ...  Ah,  Mr.  Laureate,  that  guU 

a  new  scene  behind  it  at  cvcrv  step  as  you  ad-  "?ff  audendi  of  yours  may  now  and  the. 

vance  along.    This  beautiful  park  of  nature  is  g""   ^ne  POet  at   the   same   time  that  l 

quite  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  all  arrayed  in  makes  the  historian  cut   a  sorry  figure 

superbest  garb  of  trees,  some  in  the  form  of  Could    Father    Nobrega    rise    from  tb 

pyramids,  others  like  sugar-loaves  towering  tomb  he  would  thus  address  you :  *  Ul 

one  above  the  other,  some  rounded  off,  and  grateful  Englishman,  you  have  drawn 

others  as  though  they  had  lost  their  apex great  part  of  your  information  from  tb 

There  are    no  sandflies,  nor  bSU-ratige^  nor  ^.rftings  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  i 

mosquitos  m  this  pretty  spot    At  night  the  return  you  attempt  to  itain  its  charactc 

fireflies  vie  in  numbers  and  brightness  with  the  t       '   ,/•       <»-^^^^^»v<  «^w  aw«..i  iva  vu*. 

stars  in  the  firmament  above  ;  the  air  is  pure,  ^y    telling  your    countrymen    that  "W 

and  the  north-east  breeze  blows  a  refreshing  taught  the  idolatry  we  believed."        An 

gale  throughout  the  day.  then  he  goes  on  to  pick  Southey's  n 

marks  to  pieces,  showing  that  he  make 

What  has  now  become  of  this  earthly  the  same  men  self-denying,  good,  and  us* 

paradise?     Is   it  turned   into   a  coffee-  ful,  and  yet  teachers  of  idolatry.    Alt* 

eround,  or  does  it  pasture  cattle  whose  gether,  the  passage  is  a  warning  agaiiu 

hides  are  sent  to  Europe  as  their  carcases  importing  controversy  into   history,  ao 

will  be  when  the  freezing  process  is  a  furnishes  one  more  comment  on  the  tei 

little  more  perfected  ?  that  "  the  wrath  of  man,"  and  above  a 

The  next  few  days'  march  was  a  con-  his  polemical  virulence,  "  worketh  out  tb 

trast  to  this  lovely  spot.     Bare  hills  had  righteousness  of  God." 

to  be  crossed  **made  chiefly  of  stones  set  Our  author  stayed  long  enough  in  Br 

■edgewise,"  three  creeks  to  be  forded,  and  zil  to  collect  a  good  many  birds ;  to  ha^ 
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a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  rattlesnake, 

whose  head,  wagging  in  the  long  grass, 

he  had  nnistaken  for  a  grasshopper,  and 

was  just  going  to  seize  it  for  his  cabinet ; 

and  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  kindness 

from  the  well-known  family  of  Kearney. 

He  was  in  Cayenne  not  long  after  V^ictor 

Hugiies,  the  governor,  had  surrendered 

to    the    Portuguese;    the  town    had    of 

course  lost  its  wonted  cheerfulness,  but 

the  spice  plantation  of  La  Gabrielle — a 

jar  din  (Cacclimatation  —  full  of  tropical 

fruit  trees,  clove-gardens,  etc.,  delighted 

him.     Its  director,  the  botanist   Martin, 

had  attached  to  it  a  nursery  in  which 

East  Indian  and  other  plants  were  reared 

for  distribution  to  the  colonists. 

Just  as,  for  Olinda  and  the  rest  of  Bra- 
tiC   Bates    should  be    read  along    with 
Watcrton;  so  Palgrave  is  an  admirable 
companion  to  his  sketches  of  town  life 
ja  the  Guianas.    We  have  not  space  to 
compare  their  present  condition,  as  Pal- 
grave gives  it,  with  that  in  which  Water- 
ton  found  them.     Demerara  in  his  time 
was  exceptionally  prosperous;   even  the 
slaves  were  happy.     Slavery,  he    owns, 
can  never  be  defended ;  but  the  Deme- 
rara planter  **  cheers  his  negroes  in  labor, 
comforts    them  in    sickness,  is   kind  to 
them  in  old  aee,  and  never  forgets  that 
they  are  his  fellow-creatures."     By-and- 
by,  at  Barbadoes,  he  reverts  to  this  sub- 
ject   "Abolition,"  he  says,  "is  a  cjues- 
tion  full  of  benevolence  and  fine  feelings, 
difficulties,    and    danger.       It     requires 
consummate  prudence  and  a  vast  fund  of 
true  information  to  draw  just  conclusions 
00  this  important  subject."    The  hasty 
abolitionist  may  incur  the  fate  of  Phae- 
ton, and  "  as   philanthropy  is   the  very 
life  and  soul  of  this  momentous  question, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  at  present  for 
the  nation  to  turn  its  thoughts  to  poor, 
ilMalcd  Ireland." 

The  beauty  of  the  Guiana  birds  is  pro- 
verbial—  the  humming-birds  hovering  in 
crowds  over  the  red  blossoms  of  X\i^boi5 
immortel,  the  toucan,  the  snow-white  cam- 
paoero,  whose  bell-note  is  the  only  sound 
*hich  breaks  the  silence  of  the  tropical 
Qoon,  and  scores  of  brilliant  creatures, 
^ke  patches  of  animated  rainbow,  of 
*hich  it  would  be  useless  merely  to  record 
the  names.  With  his  usual  thoughtful 
tenderness  for  live  creatures,  he  puts  in  a 
plea  for  the  home  woodpeckers,  while 
telling  us  that  the  woods  of  Guiana  con- 
tain fourteen  species :  "  They  never  wound 
healthy  trees,  they  live  on  the  insects 
vhich  are  destroying  timber,  and  their 
boring  is  really  useful  to  man  as  showing 
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him  what  trees  ought  to  be  cut  down." 
How  much  cruelty  these  popular  errors 
have  to  answer  for!  the  goatsucker  has 
been  falsely  accused  from  time  immemo- 
rial of  milking  the  flocks,  and  the  hedge- 
hog  is  still  believed,  even  where  board 
schools  are  at  work,  to  suck  the  cows.* 

Perhaps  of  all  the  sights  in  Guiana  the 
grandest  must  be  a  flight  of  thousands  of 
ara  parrots.  They  fly  low  enough  to  give 
a  full  view  of  their  flaming  scarlet  bodies, 
their  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green  wings, 
and  the  long  glories  of  their  blue  and 
scarlet  tails.  It  is  with  a  view  of  tempt- 
ing others  to  follow  his  example  that  our 
author  revels  in  the  description  of  all 
these  lovely  creatures.  With  the  same 
view  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  there  is 
far  less  danger  to  health  from  tropical 
travel  than  from  London  dissipation. 
The  heat  is  tempered  by  the  perpetual 
verdure  and  the  refresning  north-east 
breeze.  The  traveller  needs  little  ;  Wa- 
terton*s  costume  was  of  the  simplest  —  a 
straw  hat,  shirt,  and  drawers.  On  prin- 
ciple he  went  barefoot  in  the  forest; 
though  he  found  by  sad  experience  that 
in  a  canoe  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
feet  and  ankles  covered.  Besides  pru- 
dence and  resolution,!  tact  and  courtesy 
must  be  the  traveller's  constant  compan- 
ions. He  notes  that,  "  as  a  man  gener- 
ally travels  for  his  own  ends  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  those  whom  he 
is  about  to  visit,  it  rather  becomes  him  to 
court  than  to  expect  to  be  courted;  let  him 
therefore  always  render  himself  pleasant 
to  the  natives,  and  they  are  sure  to  repay 
his  little  acts  of  courtesy  with  ample  in- 
terest and  with  a  fund  of  serviceable 
information."  Armed  in  this  way  (and  it 
would  be  well  indeed  if  all  travellers  were 
similarly  armed)  Waterton  got  on  fairly 
well  without  tin-meats  and  all  the  luxuries 
now  become  indispensable.  He  could 
eat  red  monkey,  despite  its  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  a  young  child;  he  even 
tried  roasted  wasp  grubs  (an  Indian  deli- 
cacy), but  could  not  stomach  them.    He 


*  The  Indians  and  ne^oes  both  hold  the  goatftucker 
nacred ;  the  former  beheve  it  is  a  departed  ancestor, 
the  latter  look  on  it  as  sent  by  Jumbo  for  the  punish- 
ment of  hard-hearted  masters. 

t  Here  is  one  out  of  manv  instances  of  his  own 
presence  of  mind.  Once  a  snake  sprang  at  him,  seised 
with  his  teeth  his  Russia  sheeting  trousers,  and  coiled 
his  tail  round  his  left  arm.  *'  Thus  accoutred  (he  says) 
1  made  my  wav  out  of  the  swamp,  while  the  serpent 
kept  his  hold  of  my  arm  and  trousers  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog.**  As  for  snakes  attacking  unprovoked, 
he  will  not  believe  it,  but  thinks  the  tales  about  racer 
snakes  and  others  must  have  been  inserted  in  **  Jame- 
son's Journal**  and  elsewhere  by  some  aaxious  old 
grandmother  in  the  backwoods^  to  deter  her  graad- 
chiidren  ixom  ttraying  into  the  wilds.  ^ 
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constantly  tells  us  that  he  not  only  col- 
lected specimens  but  learned  much  about 
the  habits  of  the  creatures  that  he  col- 
lected. Where  are  the  scientific  notes 
that  he  doubtless  drew  up  as  supplemen- 
tary to  his  more  popular  account  of  his 
journeys  ?  Could  not  Mr.  Wood  learn 
something  about  them  ? 

On  his  third  journey  he  cured  himself 
of  a  violent  fever,  which  came  on  through 
•  neglecting  to  take  medicine  when  he  had 
felt  for  two  or  three  days  **  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  state  of  health."  Calomel  and 
jalap,  and  bleeding  and  castor  oil  drove 
out  the  fever,  bringing  on  copious  perspi- 
ration, and  then  bark  rebuilt  the  shattered 
frame.  Such  was  the  medical  system  of 
those  days.  On  this  journey  too  he  found 
that  the  sloth  is  not  really  an  unhappy 
creature;  its  unhappiness  is  solely  due  to 
its  being  placed  on  the  ground,  whereas 
its  home  is  among  trees,  which  it  never 
leaves  of  its  own  choice,  travelling  from 
tree  to  tree  in  windy  days  when  the 
boughs  get  interlaced  and  afford  it  a  suc- 
cession of  bridges.  "  The  sloth  is  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  make  his  way  on  smooth 
ground  as  a  man  would  be  to  walk  a  mile 
in  stilts  upon  a  line  of  feather-beds." 
Waterton  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving 
one  of  these  interesting  creatures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Essequibo.  His  Indians 
were  going  to  kill  it ;  but  he  held  a  long 
stick  tor  it  to  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed 
it  to  a  tall  tree,  up  which  it  swarmed  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

We  must  remember,  as  we  read  the 
"Wanderings,"  that  many  things  which 
every  well-taught  child  now  knows  were 
quite  new  when  the  book  was  published. 
The  account  of  the  ant-bear,  for  instance, 
was  (if  we  mistake  not)  first  given  by  Wa- 
terton ;  those  were  days  in  which  prehen- 
sile (he  ytr\its  pr ensile)  was  a  new-coined 
word  which  he  doubts  the  propriety  of 
using.  Some  of  his  facts  still  seem  like 
travellers'  tales ;  we  can  swallow  the  story 
of  the  snake  with  the  deer's  horns  hanging 
out  of  its  mouth,  there  to  hang  until  the 
head  was  sufficiently  digested  tor  them  to 
drop  off;  but  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
a  boa,  however  ravenous,  should  swallow 
a  tortoise,  shell  and  all.  By  making  a 
labarri  snake  bite  itself  (he  holding  its 
neck  with  the  utmost  coolness,  so  near 
the  jaw  that  it  could  not  turn  and  bite 
him),  Waterton  thought  he  proved  that 
snakes  are  proof  against  their  own  venom. 
Whether  this,  if  it  is  the  fact,  may  be 
(as  he  seems  to  fancy)  of  use  in  framing 
antidotes,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
Of  the  Indians  he  does  not  say  so 


much  as  we  might  expect;  he  saw  nothing 
among  them   which  told  him  they  had 
lived   there  for  a  century,  though  they 
may  have  been  there  before  the  Redemp- 
tion.   The  only  civilized  custom  which 
they  adopt  is  rum-drinking,  in  lieu  of  their 
native   cassava   spirit.      He    narrates   a 
maroon  hunt,  in  which  Indians  were  em- 
ployed to  help  the  whites,  and  strongly 
protests  against  their  being  stigmatized 
as  idle.    All  men  are  so  unless  they  have 
a  motive  for  exertion ;  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing made  his  fortune,  gets  up  at  nine,  has 
a  servant  to  help  him  dress,  takes  no  ex- 
ercise beyond  a  drive,  and  after  a  luxuri- 
ous dinner,  seasoned  with  often  unmean- 
ing talk,  lolls  in  the  drawing-room  till  it  is 
time  to  retire  to  the  downy  bed  through 
which  a  warming-pan  has  just  been  passed, 
has  surely  no  rijjht  to  accuse  the  Indian 
of  laziness.     His  strong  sense  of  justice 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  stand  up 
for  the  native  against  the  vulgar  English 
notion  that  every  other  race  was  created 
for  the  special  purpose  of  working  hard 
for  John  Bull's  profit ;  but  he  had  another 
reason  for  saying  a  good  word  for  these 
children  of  nature  —  his  wife  had  Indian 
blood  in  her  veins.*     Charles   Edmon- 
stone,  one  of  the  Edmonstones  of  Broich, 
is  often  mentioned  by  Waterton  as  a  kind 
and  true  friend.     Tnis  Charles  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  another  Scot,  William 
Reid,  and  Minda,  the  child  of  an  Arrowak 
chief.     Anne  Mary  was  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Charles   and   Helen.     Waterton 
met  her  a  mere  child  in  Dcmerara,  and 
determined  she  should  be  his  wife.     At 
their  marriage  in  1829.  she  was  seventeen 
and  he  forty-eight.     She  died  a  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  son  Edmund  through 
whom   this   ancient    family  is    kept  up. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  "  Essays  "  or 
"  Wanderings  "  to  inform  the  reader  who 
it  was  who  had   made  our  author  "the 
happiest  of  men"  (as  he  phrases  it).    The 
above  is  from  Mr.  Wood's  supplementary 
biography. 

There  are  plenty  more  adventures  with 
snakes.  Once  Waterton  allowed  a  small 
boa  to  coil  round  his  body,  as  the  readiest 
way  of  carrying  it  home.  He  says  that 
the  pressure  was  severe,  but  no  mischief 
followed.  Of  the  celebrated  ride  on  the 
cayman,  we  need  say  nothing;  almost 
every  boy  has  read  about  it;  but  every 
one  ought  to  read  it  in  the  plain,  straight- 

*  He  was  not  blind  to  the  natives'  faults;  he  ami»> 
ingly  describes  how  one  "who  might  have  ihriven  in 
one  of  our  large  towns  came  Yorl^ire  over  him,"  by 
bringing  him  an  india-rubber  ball  which,  instead  of 
being  solid,  was  stuffed  inside  with  chewed  leaves. 
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forward    narrative    of    the    writer.     He 
brings  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  us, 
attributing  his  own  firm  seat  on  the  crea- 
ture's back  to  his    practice  with    Lord 
Darlington's  hounds.     It  is  a  pity  that 
the  naturalist  Swainson,  who  h^d  received 
some  of  his  earliest    instructions    from 
Waterton,  should  in  Lardner's  "  Cabinet 
Cyclopxdia"  have  fallen  foul  of  his  in- 
structor, and,  amongst  other  things,  have 
said  that  to  bestride  a  cavman  was  no 
such  great  feat,  for  on  lana  the  creature 
is  almost  powerless. 

We  pass  over  much  that  is  very  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  the  natural  historian 
but  also  to  the  general  reader,  and  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  already  mentioned 
custom-house  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the 
third  journey.     The   Liverpool  .custom- 
house officials  were  not  to  blame;  they 
had  passed  his  cases  before  and  knew 
that  the  idea  of  his  bringing  over  any- 
thing contraband  was  absurd.   The  things 
had  all  been  passed  when  in  walked  an- 
olhcr  officer  who  had  been  sent  from  Lon- 
don to  play  Argus  over  the  smuggling 
which  was  going  on  merrily  in  the  port. 
This  man  overthrew  all  the  arrangements, 
and  by-and-by  "  had  the  folly  "  (says  Wa- 
t6rton)"to  talce  me  aside,  and  after  assur- 
ing me  he  had  a  great  regard  for  the  arts 
2nd  sciences,  to  lament  that  conscience 
obliged  him  to  do  what  he  had  done,  and 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  fifty  miles 
from  Liverpool  at  the  time.      Had  he 
looked  in  my  face  as  he  said  this,  he 
would  have  seen  no  marks  of  credulity 
there'    Even  some  eggs  brought  over, 
covered  with  gum  arabic,  and  packed  in 
charcoal,  were  kept  in  the  depot  instead 
of  being  put  under  a  hen.     This  ungen- 
erous treatment,  he  says,  "  paralyzed  his 
plans;"  though  it  only  made  him  defer 
publishing  that  method  of  stuffing  speci- 
mens in  which  Mr.  Wood  says  he  gave 
him  personal  instruction. 

His  fourth  journey  was  to  the  United 
States,  which  the  puolication  of  Wilson's 
"Ornithology"  prompted  him  to  visit. 
He  was  a  little  astonished  at  the  civiliza; 
tJoo  which  he  found  everywhere,  and  soon 
pve  up  the  idea  of  *' coming  across  bugs, 
Kan,  brutes,  and  buffaloes."  What 
ktmck  him  most  was  the  number  of  ele- 
pot  and  polished  ladies  going  about  un- 
daperoned :  "  This  incontestably  proves 
the  safety  and  convenience  ensured  to 
tl^em,  and  that  the  most  distant  attempt 
3tnideQess  would  by  common  consent  be 
*niediately  put  down." 

At  BufEalo  he  sprained  his  foot,  and 
coold  not  dance,  though  sorely  tempted 


by  a  lovely  young  lady  from  Albany.    In 
the  hotel  album  he  wrote :  — 

He  sprained  his  foot  and  hurt  his  toe 
On  the  rough  road  to  Buffalo ; 
It  quite  distresses  him  to  stagger  a- 
Long  the  sharp  rocks  of  famed  Niagara, 

to  convince  sympathizing  friends  that  he 
was  not  suffering  from  the  gout.  In  his 
usual  spirit  of  adventure  he  hobbled  down  . 
the  winding  staircase  of  the  falls,  and 
used  the  mighty  cataract  as  a  douche, 
American  ladies  he  is  never  tired  of  ex- 
tolling; he  thinks  our  dressmakers  might 
with  advantage  cross  the  Atlantic  tor 
fashions,  instead  of  going  to  Paris.  The 
custom  of  calling  their  towns  by  famous 
old  names  pleases  him.  Troy  and  Utica 
are  suggestive ;  Dewsbury  and  Staple- 
hurst  are  not.  The  only  thing  he  does 
not  like  in  America  is  tne  smoking.  It 
is  a  Dutch  habit  (reason  enough  for  his 
hating  it).  "  In  Dutch  William's  time 
the  English  gentleman  could  not  do  with- 
out his  pipe.  Now  these  times  have 
luckily  gone  by,  and  the  custom  of  smok- 
ing among  genteel  Englishmen  has  nearly 
died  away  with  them.  It  is  a  foul  cus- 
tom." Waterton  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  "  foul  custom  "  becoming  even  more 
prevalent  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  account  of  the 
War  of  Independence  is  in  the  humorous 
style  in  which  he  usually  treated  history. 
"It  is  but  some  forty  years  ago  our  west- 
ern brother  had  a  dispute  witn  his  nurse 
about  a  cup  of  tea.  She  wanted  to  force 
the  boy  to  drink  it  according  to  her  own 
receipt.  He  said  he  did  not  like  it,  and 
that  it  absolutely  made  him  ill.  After  a 
good  deal  of  sparring  she  took  up  the 
birch  rod  and  began  to  whip  him  with 
uncommon  severity.  He  turned  upon  her 
in  self-defence,  showed  her  to  the  outside 
of  the  nursery  door,  and  never  more 
allowed  her  to  meddle  with  his  affairs." 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  a  book 
which  few,  we  think,  will  take  up  who  do 
not  read  it  right  through.  The  books  we 
have  coupled  with  it  all  bear  on  the  same 
subject.  Humboldt  has  less  about  Guian» 
than  about  the  Cordilleras  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Spanish  main. 
Bates  felt  equally  with  Waterton  the  ex- 
ceeding charm  of  tropical  travel ;  most  of 
us  know  the  wonderfully  touching  passage 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  nights  at  the  equator,  he  fancies  that 
our  home  in  another  world  will  be  in  such 
a  climate;  much  of  his  journeying,  too, 
was  through  country  like  that  through 
which  Waterton  wandered    He,  too,  had 
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his  adventures.  The  frontispiece  depicts 
him  amid  a  flock  of  toucans;*  he  de- 
scribes spiders  biff  enoligh  to  eat  birds ; 
he  found  the  ant-bear,  which  Waterton 
styles  so  incapable  of  defence,  almost  a 
match  for  a  big  dog;  the  Indians  of  the 
Amazon  are  in  his  account  the  counter- 
parts of  the  Guianese.  "When  Par.i 
became  a  bustling  place  the  Indian  fami- 
lies retired  from  ft,  as  they  always  do  from 
noise  and  excitement."  We  have  not 
been  able  to  refresh  ourselves  in  one  of 
the  delights  of  our  boyhood  —  Mile.  Me- 
rian's  account  of  Surinam  and  all  its  ani- 
mal wonders.  We  wonder  there  is  no 
reference  to  her  in  Waterton's  book ;  Mr. 
Wood  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  his  volume  had  he  reproduced  some 
parts  of  her  work.  In  Raleigh's  "  Discov- 
ery" we  have  the  link  which  connects 
Guiana  with  the  remoter  past,  as  Palgrave 
joins  it  on  to  the  present.  Waterton  tells 
us  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfatliers. 

Raleigh  found  there  the  same  profusion 
and  beauty  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  strikes  every  visitor  to  those  shores. 
After  detailing  his  cruise  among  the  West 
India  islands,  the  cruelty  of  Barreo,t  and 
his  own  dealings  with  caciques  (who 
would  look  for  caciques  now  in  a  West 
Indian  island.**),  he  tells  how  they  went 
with  the  flood  up  the  great  river  Orinoco, 
"  and  the  further  we  went  on  (our  victual 
decreasing,  and  the  air  breeding  great 
faintness)  we  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
when  we  had  most  need  of  strength  and 
ability." 

Readers  of  Waterton  cannot  fail,  we 
think,  to  turn  to  Raleigh,  if  only  to  smile 
at  the  hopes  of  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  in  a 
land  which,  to  all  appearance,  has  never 
been  peopled  by  any  but  wholly  uncivil- 
ized tribes. 

It  merely  remains  to  give  the  closing 
scene  of  Waterton's  life.  He  never,  de- 
spite his  keeping  aloof  from  society, 
passed  wholly  out  of  men's  recollection. 
There  was  always  the  feeling  that  some- 
where in  Yorksnire  lived  a  man  who  had 
turned  his  park  into  a  birds'  and  beasts' 
Rome,  where  wild  creatures  lived  their 
lives  without  molestation,  paying  for  pro- 
tection by  allowing  their  protector  to  study 


*  On  the  apparent  uftelessness  of  the  toucan,  which 
has  such  a  huge  bill,  and  barks  like  a  dog,  Waterton 
remarks  that  the  toucan  might  ask  the  cut  bono  of 
saunterers  up  and  down  Bond  Street,  or  even  di  some 
ol  the  young  gentlemen  who  get  into  Parliament  and 
recruit  the  ranics  of  the  silent  members. 

*  One  cacique  the  Spaniards  led  about  chained  like 
a  dog  till  he  ransomed  himself  with  a  hundred  plates  of 
flold  and  divers  chains  ol  spleen-atones. 


their  ways.  At  last,  in  1865,  came  tl 
obituary  notice  in  the  Illustrated  Net 
—  the  descendant  not  of  Sir  T.  Moi 
only,  but  of  Leofric  and  Godiva,  the  twe 
ty-seventh  Lord  of  Walton,  who  tra« 
his  descent  from  Queen  Matilda,  from  S 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  St.  Louis,  St.  Anr 
of  Russia,  and  several  other  royal  saint 
had  gone  to  rest.  The  veteran  naturalis 
who  had  set  ague  and  fever  at  defiano 
and  had  recovered  from  half-a-dozen  ser 
ous  accidents,  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  out  ( 
a  tree  being  the  last  of  them,  stumble 
over  a  bramble,  and  falling  on  a  log  gav 
his  side  a  fatal  injury.  He  was  too  rouci 
hurt  to  be  taken  up  to  his  own  bedchan 
ber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  expiree 
on  a  sofa  in  his  sister-in-law's  room. 

Thus,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three, 
"the  squire  "(as  he  was  always  called  in 
the  neighborhood)  was  taken  from  the 
trees  he  so  loved  —  his  "  twelve  apostles," 
his  "seven  deadly  sins,"  his  "eight  beati- 
tudes," and  the  tall  tree  to  the  top  of  which 
he  would  climb  almost  to  the  last,  Horace 
in  hand  (the  same  Horace  that  had  been 
his  companion  in  the  Guiana  forest),  to 
sit,  and  study,  and  enjoy  the  prospect 
He  was  as  tender  of  trees  as  he  was  of 
birds  and  beasts  ;  always  arresting  decay 
by  excluding  the  wet,  and  building  up  the 
stumps  into  tempting  homes  for  starling 
and  cole-tits.     Holly  and  yew  were  his 
special  favorites ;  he  had  a  plan  for  making 
holly  grow  quickly  by  careful  planting  in 
very  rich  soil.    A  holly  hedge  he  put  in 
wherever  he  could  instead  of  quickset 
Yew  hedges  kept  out  the  north  wind,  the 
only  foe  he  dreaded.     In  the  .shelter ol 
one  he  used  to  stand  at  sundown,  and 
watch  the  flocks  of  birds  coming  into  th< 
secure    retreat    which,    at    the    cost  0* 
;£  10,000,  he  had  provided  for  them.    I 
cost  c^uite  that  sum  to  build  a  wall  ei^b 
feet  high  in  most  places,  sixteen  feet  hig 
along  the  canal  for  extra  protection  aeaia^ 
the  barges,  round  his  two  hundred  an 
fifty-nine  acres.    Waterton  was  poor;  th 
penal  laws  had  impoverished  the  famil. 
and  his  own  kindness  of  heart  laid  hii 
open  to  much  fraud  :  tenants  would  leai 
their  rent  in  long  arrears,  and  would  the 
make  off  without  paying  anything,  ha 
ing  moreover  exhausted  the  land  to  tl 
very   uttermost.      It  was  a  maxim  wi< 
him  never  to  go  in  debt;  and,  small ; 
were  his  personal  expenses  (his  fare  w 
of  the  simplest,  he  always  lay  on  the  ba 
boards,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  with  a  I 
for  his  pillow),  such  a  sum  could  not 
raised  at  once.    The  wall  was  therefc 
built  by  degrees,  the  work  being  stay 
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for  a  year  the  moment  the  allotted  sum 

was  spent.    Birds  of  all  kinds  soon  flocked 

in ;  Mr.  Wood  saw  forty  herons'  nests ; 

herons  were  specially  welcome,  because 

they  kept  down  the  water-rats.     How  the 

biros  knew  that  the  wall  would  protect 

them,  and  that  the  men  who  were  inside  it 

were  friends  and  not  foes,  is  a  puzzle. 

We  talk  of  instinct ;  here  is  a  case  of 

reasoning,  if  not  of  reason. 

**Time,  the  great  annihilator  of  all  hu- 
man inventions,   save  taxation   and   the 
National  Debt  **  (as  he  used  to  say),  will 
hv  its  hand  on  the  birds'  sanctuary  of 
Walton  Park,  as  it  had  already  done  on 
the  old  hall.     Of  this  there  is  nothing  left 
bat  the  gateway  and  tower.     Waterton's 
father  pulled  down  the  place  which  had 
stood  a  siege  conducted  by  Cromwell  in 
person,  destroyed  its  oak-panelled  hall, 
ninety  feet  long,  and  built  in  its  stead  an 
ugly  stone  box  with  holes,  wholly  out  of 
iceeping  with  the  artificial  island  (crannoge 
it  would    be    called   in    Ireland   or   the 
Highlands)  on  which  it  stands,  and  with 
all  the  associations  of  the  place.     The 
starliog-tower,  built  so  as  to  keep  out  rats 
and  cats ;  the  pigeon-house,  which  set  at 
defiance  the  plundering  caterers  for  shoot- 
iogmatches ;    the  poisoned  rat-baits  so 
contrived  that  poultry  could  not  get  at 
ihem  — all  these  will  be  forgotten.    The 
"picnic  comer,"  where  "  the  scjuire  "  set 
<>p  swings  and  admitted  excursionists  to 
^  bis  paradise,  has  been  shut  up  since 
*ozne  wanton  visitors  abused  the  kindness 
^bown  to  them  by  burning  down  a  good 
part  of  the  yew  hedge.     For  all  we  know, 
^e  protection  so  many  years  afforded  to 
^imals  of  all   kinds  may  have  ceased. 
^ut  not  so  the  memory  of  one  "  who  never 
^^asted  an  hour  nor  a  shilling,"  who,  start- 
*Jig  in  life  as  Martin  did  in  "  Tom  Brown," 
^t  finding  at  Stonyhurst    more  genial 
treatment  than  the  Rugby  system  allowed, 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  estimable 
^f  men  and   the   most   enthusiastic    of 
i^turalists.     No  doubt  he  was  eccentric ; 
^3  Mr.  Wood  says,  **  It  was  eccentric  to 
^ve  bountifully,  and  never  allow  his  name 
^o  appear  in  a  subscription  list ;  it  was 
Eccentric    never   to  give    dinner-parties, 
preferring  to  keep  an  always  open  house 
^or  bis  mends.     It  was  eccentric   to  be 
«irer  chikilike,  but  never  childish.   .   .   . 
The  world  would  be  much  better  than  it 
is  if  such  eccentricity  were  more  common." 
One  strange  bit  of  eccentricity  was  his 
setting  out  to  walk  barefoot  from  a  village 
in  the  Campa^a  into  Rome.    People  said 
be  did  it  to  imitate  the  old  pilgrims ;  he 
ttseited  that  it  was  only  because  he  had 


got  the  habit  in  Guiana  and  found  walking 
barefoot  far  the  more  comfortable.  A  Scot 
who  accompanied  him  came  off  scatheless, 
but  Waterton  found  the  Italian  roads  so 
different  from  forest  paths  that  he  was 
laid  up  for  two  months.  Another  eccen- 
tricity was  his  always  going  to  rest  at 
eight  P.M.  and  rising  at  three  A.M.;  an- 
other was  his  abhorrence  of  scientific 
names,  as  if  even  ptilonorhyncus  was 
worse  than  coulacanara  and  many  other 
of  his  Indian  names. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us  that  it  was  with  the 
view  of  explaining  these  names  that  he 
undertook  his  new  edition.  He  has  done 
so  in  a  very  full  explanatory  index,  in 
which  lovers  of  natural  history  will  find,  to 
their  delight,  not  only  descriptions  of  all 
the  creatures  mentioned  by  Waterton,  but 
also  portraits  of  a  good  many  of  them. 
Though  Mr.  Wood  nas  not  studied  the 
birds  in  situ^  he  has  watched  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  ;  and  has  found,  among 
other  things,  that  the  flamingo  there 
scratches  its  head  with  its  claw  almost  as 
readily  as  a  linnet  can.  The  notes  are  not 
confined  to  living  creatures ;  Mr.  Wood 
tells  us  all  about  coffee,  and  its  romantic 
introduction  into  the  West  Indies :  a 
Frenchman,  Deschieux,  brought  two  ships 
from  Holland  to  Martinique,  and  when 
water  fell  short  and  all  on  board  were 
allowanced,  he  gave  half  his  share  to  his 
plant.  He  does  not  mention  the  antisep- 
tic property  of  cassava  juice  (cassareep\ 
which  enables  the  Indian  on  a  canoe  voy- 
age to  take  with  him  a  supply  of  meat  for 
several  days.  One  of  his  facts  is  very 
noteworthy,  that  the  peccaries  sometimes, 
by  keeping  well  together,  manage  to  kill 
a  jaguar  who  is  watching  for  stragglers, 
before  he  has  time  to  escape  them. 

One  closing  word  about  *'  the  squire's  " 
funeral.  It  must  have  been  a  strange 
sight,  the  cofHn  on  a  floating  bier;  the 
bishop  and  priests  (fourteen  in  all)  pre- 
ceding it  in  a  barge,  chanting  the  omce 
for  the  dead ;  the  mourners  k)llowing  in 
barges  all  draped  in  black ;  the  burial  in 
the  park  close  by  a  pair  of  favorite  oak- 
trees.  A  characteristic  end  to  such  a 
singular  career. 

We  have  no  space  to  deal  with  Water- 
ton's  essay  on  preserving  birds,  or  with 
Mr.  Wood's  supplement  on  taxidermy 
in  general.  Waterton's  specimens  were 
hollow,  the  skin  depending  wholly  on 
itself  for  support,  and  being  as  light  and 
elastic  as  thin  horn.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  preparing  creatures  as  they  are ;  he 
delighted  in  joining  together  portions  of 
different  animals,  after  the    fashion  of 
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the  Chinese  mermaid;  and  one  of  his 
groups  represented  John  Bull,  a  tortoise 
with  the  head  of  a  man,  weighed  down 
with  eight  hundred  millions  of  national 
debt,  and  beset  with  lizards  which  bats' 
wings  and  abnormal  spines  and  horns  had 
transformed  into  devils.  The  nondescript 
already  alluded  to  was  the  head  of  a 
howler-monkey,  from  which  Waterton  re- 
moved every  particle  of  bone,  and  pared 
the  skin  down  so  thin  that  he  was  able  to 
alter  the  facial  angle  and  give  it  an  aqui- 
line nose.  In  fact,  says  Sydney  Smith 
(in  his  lively  review  of  the  "Wander- 
ings "),*  it  is  a  master  in  chancery,  or  (as 
we  rather  fancy)  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury.  His  process  enabled  him  to  do 
everything  with  a  skin,  says  the  enthusi- 
astic author  of  "  Homes  without  Hands," 
except  prevent  it  from  turning  black : 
that  discovery  is  reserved  for  some  future 
Waterton. 

*  Sydney  Smith's  genial  pleasantry  is  a  contrast  to 
the  storm  of  harsh  derision  with  which  the  "  Wander- 
ings" were  received.  The  witty  canon  says:  **  Water- 
ton  seems  in  early  life  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  Piccadilly,  and  to  that  train 
of  meteorological  questions  and  answers  which  forms 
the  great  staple  of  polite  conversation.  The  sun  ex- 
hausted him  by  dav,  the  mosquitoes  bit  him  by  night, 
but  on  he  went,  happy  that  he  had  left  his  species 
far  away,  and  was  at  last  in  the  midst  of  his  blessed 
baboons."  The  best  thing  in  the  review  is  the  com- 
parison of  a  sloth,  which  passes  its  whole  life  in  sus- 
Eense,  to  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related  to  a 
ishop. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DOROTHY  FOX." 
CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  news  from  Jerrem  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  vague  report  that 
he  had  been  seen  at  Jersey,  waiting,  it 
was  said,  to  return  by  a  vessel  which 
traded  to  Weymouth.  The  man  who 
brought  the  news  belonged  to  the  "  Stamp 
and  Go,"  which  had  just  arrived,  and 
word  had  been  sent  to  Joan  by  Ezekiel 
Johns,  her  captain,  that  she  was  not  to 
expect  Uncle  Zebedee  till  she  saw  him, 
as  they  intended  waiting  in  the  chops  of 
the  Cnannel  for  an  East  Indiaman  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  Plymouth  pilots 
was  already  overdue. 

This  prolonged  absence  of  the  men 
would  anord  a  good  opportunity  for  ac- 
cepting the  numerous  invitations  which 
Eve's  arrival  had  occasioned ;  and  more 
than  a  week  passed  away,  during  which 
the  two  girls  kept  up  a  constant  round  of 


junketing  tea-drinkings ;  and  as  several 
of  these  outings  were  at  a  little  distance 
from  home.  Eve  soon  became  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  neighborhood,  and  talked 
glibly  of  Pelynt,  Landaviddy,  Lizzen,  and 
many  other  places,  the  names  of  which 
but  a  short  time  before  had  sounded  un- 
intelligible and  strange  to  her  ears.  For- 
tunately for  her  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
the  right  way  of  spending  Sunday,  an  in- 
vitation haa  come  from  Joan's  mother, 
Mrs.  Tucker,  asking  them  to  spend  that 
day  at  the  mill;  and,  though  Joan  felt 
most  reluctant  to  undergo  such  a  severe 
penance,  not  seeing  her  way  to  a  refusal 
she  was  forced  to  accept. 

The  certainty  that  they  would  have  to 
go  to  chapel  in  the  evening  was  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  in  Joan's  mind  for  not  going 
there  in  the  morning;  and  she  overruled 
Eve's  proposal  of  walking  to  Lansallos 
church  by  saying  they  wouldn't  be  back 
in  time  for  dinner.  Besides  which  — 
strongest  of  arguments  in  Joan's  eyes  — 
there  wouldn't  oe  anybody  there  to  see ; 
and  therefore  Eve  was  beguiled  into  be- 
lieving the  best  thing  they  could  do  would 
be,  after  having  their  breakfast  and  set- 
ting all  straight,  to  walk  down  to  the  quay, 
so  as  to  draw  breath  before  being  stuffed 
up  with  "they  mill  lot,"  as  Joan  very 
irreverently  styled  the  friends  to  whom, 
on  Sundays,  Mrs.  Tucker  usually  offered 
her  hospitality. 

"  I  puts  all  I  got  'pon  my  back  whenever 
I  goes  to  chapel,"  said  Joan  in  explana- 
tion of  the  various  adornments  with  which 
she  was  loading  her  attractive  little  per- 
son. "  I  loves  to  see  'em  stare  and  then 
give  a  gashly  look  at  mother ; "  and  she 
turned  up  her  bright,  dark  eyes  in  imita- 
tion of  these  scandalized  sympathizers. 

"  But  what  does  your  mother  do  ? " 
said  Eve,  half  inclined  (by  the  lack  of 
assurance  she  knew  she  should  feel  in 
accompanying  Joan)  to  sympathize  with 
Mrs.  Tucker. 

"Why,  enjoys  it,  to  be  sure.  Don't 
mother  hang  down  her  head,  so  much  as 
to  say,  *See  what  a  trial  I'se  got,  and 
look  how  I  bears  it '  ?  " 

"  Nonsense ! "  laughed  Eve :  "  I  dare 
say  she's  very  proud  of  you  all  the  time. 
I  know,"  she  added,  checking  her  laugh 
with  a  sigh,  "  my  dear  mother  was  of  me  : 
she  never  thought  there  was  anybody 
looked  like  me." 

"Well,  she  was  pretty  right  there," 
said  Joan;  "and  if  you'd  only  smarten 
yourself  up  with  a  bit  o'  color  you'd  look 
a  right-down  beauty :  iss,  that  you  would. 
I  do  hope  mother  won't  die,  if  'tis  only  for 
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that  I  should  hate  to  wear  nothin'  but  a 
black  gown." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Eve  grave- 
ly. ^  I  used  to  think  the  same,  but  now  I 
wouldn't  change  it  for  the  richest  gown 
you. could  give  me." 

Joan  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I  hates 
black,"  she  persisted;  adding,  as  she 
took  a  more  critical  survey  of  Eve,  **  Adam 
will  have  it  you'm  too  pale,  but  I  tell  un 
His  no  such  thing :  'tis  only  the  black  that 
makes  'ee  look  so." 

**  Adam's  very  kind !  "  said  Eve,  piqued 
2t  this  candor.  **  Isn't  there  anything 
else  about  me  that  he  can  find  fault 
with  ? " 

"  Oh,  vou  mustn't  take  no  notice  o'  he," 
replied  Joan :  "  he's  always  contrary  'bout 
maidens'  looks,  trying  to  pick  'em  to 
pieces  and  find  all  the  faults  he  can  with 
em.  I  don't  b'lieve  he  can  help  it:  I 
b'lieve  some  is  born  to  see  crossways." 

And  in  her  mind  Joan  thought  Adam 
one  of  these,  for,  to  her  surprise,  he  had 
pooh  poohed  her  admiration  of  Eve,  and 
contended  against  the  great  claim  to  good 
looi^s  which  loan  put  in  for  her. 

*'For  all  he  may  say,  I'd  be  willin'  to 
change  with  her,  tnough,"  thought  Joan, 
as,  turning  from  the  glass,  her  eyes  fell 
on  Eve,  already  arrayed  in  her  black  hat 
and  gray  dufHe  cloak ;  and  this,  after  the 
reflection  which  Joan  had  just  had  of  her 
bright  little  self,  was  certainly  no  small 
compliment  —  a  compliment  which   was 
not  paid  to  Eve  by  many  of  the  girls  with 
whom,  in  their  walk  to  the  quay,  and  then 
to  Chapel  Rock,  they  chancea  to  meet ; 
ior  Joan  was  a  general  favorite,  and  her 
style  of   dress,  according  to    Polperro 
tastes,  was  perfection  —  everything  of  the 
best,  and  plenty  of  it.     So,  as  the  little 
figure  pattered  down  the  street,  looking 
jile  some  bright-plumaged  bird,  her  van- 
ity was  tickled  by,  **  Why,  where  be  you 
ofi  to,  Joan  ?    Well,  you'm  dressed  out, 
^d  no  mistake  I "     "  Here,  1  say,  Joan, 
*tep  in  and  let's  have  a  look  at  'ee.    Awh, 
you  be  lookin'   smart,  for  sure ! "     But 
Joan  was    deaf    to    all    entreaties :   she 
talked  on  through  the  street  and  past  die 
houses,  which,  except  that  they  were  more 
than  usually  filled  with  idle  loungers,  pre- 
sented none  of  the  orderly  appearance 
generally  conspicuous  on  Sundays,  neither 
did  any  air  of  calm  quiet  rest  upon  the 
place  or  ]>eople :  on   the  contrary,  they 
itemed  unusually  noisy  and  uproarious. 
T^e  same  bustle  pervaded  the  quay,  the 
*^e  smell  of  fish-cleaning  offended  the 
*^  and,  though  Eve  could  not  point  to 


any  one  and  say  they  were  actually  work- 
ii^S*  yet  she  saw  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  nad  by  any  means  laid  aside  their 
every-day  vocations. 

By  the  rock  they  found  the  men 
grouped  together  discussing  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  change  of  weather,  the  signs  of 
the  fish  rising,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Old 
Boney :  the  youngsters  were  indulging  in 
rough  practical  jokes  and  skylarking,  un- 
til, Joan  and  Eve  making  their  appear- 
ance, their  attention  was  at  once  directed 
toward  them.  But,  try  as  they  might, 
Joan  was  equal  to  their  banter  or  their 
compliments,  which  she  managed  to  pay 
back  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  their 
amusement,  till  at  last,  induced  by  Eve's 
showing  that  they  should  be  late  for  din- 
ner, she  consented  to  take  her  departure ; 
and,  forbidding  her  admirers  to  come  far- 
ther than  the  steps,  she  there  bade  them 
adieu,  and  left  them  to  decide  among 
themselves  that  Joan  Hocken  was  a  sweet 
and  purty  dear,  and  worth  twenty  o'  that 
stuck-up  London  consarn  with  her  pasty 
face  and  mim  ways. 

"  I  reckon  we  d  best  step  out  a  bit," 
said  Joan,  now  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
keeping  the  dinner  waiting.  "What  a 
bother  'tis  havin'  to  toil  all  the  ways  to 
Crumplehorne  !  I'd  sooner  any  day  than 
Sunday  at  mother's." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Eve  ;  "I'm  rather 
glad  we're  going  there.  I've  been  used, 
you  know,  to  spend  my  Sundays  very 
quietly  —  to  church  or  chapel  and  back 
morning  and  evening." 

"  Lors ! "  exclaimed  Joan,  "there  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  thing  in  that,  wasn't 
there?  Didn't  'ee  get  tired  of  it  at  all, 
Eve  ? " 

"  No."  Then,  remembering  how  often 
she  had  grown  weary  over  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  the  day,  whose  perfect  rest  was 
irksome  to  her  vigorous  youth,  she  added, 
"Or  if  I  did,  I'd  give  a  good  deal  if  it 
would  but  come  back  again  now,  Joan." 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  said  Joan,  touched  by 
the  tearful  voice.  "But  never  mind: 
next  Sunday  us  '11  go  to  church  if  you 
cares  for  it  —  to  Talland  church  —  and 
come  home  by  the  cliff  all  alongside  by 
the  sea:  you'll  like  that,  won't  'ee?" 

Eve  squeezed  the  hand  which  Joan  put 
into  hers,  and  after  a  little  silence  she 
said,  "  But  don't  think  that  I'm  not  happy 
here,  Joan.  I  feel  so  different  that  I  can 
hardly  tell  myself  for  the  same.  I  seem 
to  be  so  at  home  here  as  not  to  care  for 
anybody  but  those  I've  got  round  me." 

"Awh,  come,  that  ain"t  fair,"  said  Joan. 
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"  When  from  William  I  parted 
I  vowed  I'd  keep  true. 


Oh,  lors ! "  she  exclaimed,  stifling  her 
voice,  "  I  forgot  *twas  Sunday,  and  that 
weVe  close  to  mill,  where" — and  she 
folded  her  hands  and  cast  down  her  eyes 
with  a  prim  look  of  propriety  — 

Maidens  should  be  mild  and  meek, 
Swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak  ! 

After  which,  flinging  open  the  gate,  she 
gave  Eve  a  sudden  push,  which  sent  her 
forward  with  a  most  undignified  bounce 
into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Tucker,  who 
was  standing  at  the  door  ready  to  receive 
them. 

**  Oh,  here  you  be  then ! "  said  Mrs. 
Tucker,  with,  as  Eve  thought,  a  shade  of 
disappointment  in  her  voice.  "  I  didn't 
expect  'eeyet  a  whiles  :  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  Mr..  Blarney  and  Susannah.  I 
never  expects  Joan  to  be  in  time :  I  al- 
ways says  'twouldn't  be  Joan  if  folks 
wasn't  kep'  waitin'  while  dinner's  spoil- 
in 
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"  And  it  ain't  Joan  now,  mother,"  said 
her  daughter  promptly :  "  you've  got  to 
thank  Eve  for  seein'  me.  I  shouldn't  ha' 
hove  in  sight  for  another  half  hour  to 
come  if  't  hadn't  bin  for  she." 

"Well,  one  thing  is,  if  I'd  took  the 
trouble  to  walk  so  far  as  the  corner  1 
should  ha'  know'd  you  was  comin',"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Tucker.  "I'm  bound  to  say 
nobody  who  wasn't  denied  the  blessin'  o' 
eyesight  but  must  see  you,  if  'twas  a  mile 
away,  Joan.  I  can't  think,"  she  added, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  b^  following  the  girls  into  the 
house  to  give  their  dress  a  critical  survey, 
"  why,  if  you'm  so  wrapped  up  in  Eve  as 
you  pretends  to  be,  you  don't  take  what 
bhe  wears  for  a  pattern." 

"  Why,  how  can  I  do  that,  and  you  liv- 
in*  all  the  whiles  ? "  said  Joan  witn  an  air 
of  injured  innocence.  "  You  ain't  wantin' 
to  see  me  in  mournin'  for  'ee  'fore  you'm 
dead,  be  'ee  ? " 

"  Death  ain't  no  subject  for  cuttin' 
jokes  upon,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker,  supplying 
a  rebuke  for  lack  of  a  retort ;  "  ana,  as 
there'll  be  friends  present,  I  do  hope  you'll 
be  a  little  becomin'  in  your  talk,  Joan  — 
on  a  Sabbath  day  of  all  others."  Then, 
without  giving  Joan  time  to  reply,  she 
began  inquiring  about  Uncle  Zebedee  and 
Adam,  and  how  long  they  were  likely  to 
be  absent.  "  And  what  do  you  think  o' 
your  cousin.  Eve  .'*  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  seen  so  little  of  him,"  said  Eve 
evasively. 

"  Why,  they  only  come  home,  as  you 


may  say,  to  go  away  agen,"  exp1aine< 
Joan.  "  Eve  didn't  see  nothin'  of  Adan 
but  the  one  eveninV* 

Mrs.  Tucker  sighed.  "  Ah  ! "  she  said 
"I  saw  the  sodgers  go  past  and  come 
back  again.'* 

"  Iss — no  wiser  than  they  was  afore, 
though,"  laughed  Joan. 

"  Don't  laugh,  Joan,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  me  cry  'coa 
they  was  balked,  would  'ee  ?  " 

"They  won't  alius  be  balked,"  said 
Mrs.  Tucker:  "luck  don't  last  forever, 
and  the  sins  of  the  father  often  falls  beaN*) 
on  the  children." 

"  Oh,  well,"  retorted  Joan,  "  if  Adam's 
back  ain't  bowed  down  with  nothin'  heav- 
ier than  the  sins  uncle  '11  lay  'pon  it,  he'll 
walk  upright  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But 
there,  mother  ! "  she  added,  catching  sight 
of  Eve's  face,  "  don't  let's  begin  a  cavil : 
M/?/  ain't  becomin*  o'  Sundays  nor  no 
other  days;  and  Eve  here's  bin*  lookin' 
forward  to  spend  the  day  with  *ee,  *cos 
her's  been  allays  used  to  quiet  Sundays." 

This  discernment  on  the  part  of  Eve  as 
to  the  visible  difference  between  the  two 
households  diverted  Mrs.  Tucker  from 
her  dismal  forebodings  into  questioning 
her  guest  on  the  usual  habits  of  hersell 
and  her  mother,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Blamey  engrossed  her  attention 
and  Eve  and  Joan  were  left  to  their  owr 
devices.  Too  thorough  a  housekeeper  t( 
allow  her  mind  to  wander  from  the  din 
ner,  which,  having  provided,  she  wishc< 
to  see  appreciated,  Mrs.  Tucker's  nex 
efforts  were  centred  on  helping  the  dishe 
to  the  best  advantage  and  proportioninj 
the  supply  to  each  person's  requirement 
—  a  task  so  onerous  that,  the  meal  ovei 
she  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  quietly  alon 
with  her  elderly  friends,  and  therefor 
raised  no  objection  to  her  stepson  Samm 
accompanying  Joan  and  Eve  into  the  oi 
chard,  where  he  was  directed  to  And 
sheltered  spot,  that  they  might  sit  dowi 
and  enjoy  the  apples  which  lay  in  yelloi 
heaps  under  most  of  the  trees.  The  tw 
girls  occupied  the  gnarled  root  of  a  witl 
cred  trunk,  while  Sammy,  having  asce; 
tained  that  the  grass  was  too  "  vady  "  fo 
him  to  sit  down  upon,  took  up  his'  pos 
tion  at  the  nearest  tree,  which  he  leane 
against,  chewing  the  end  of  a  flower-stal 
and  casting  looks  of  sidelong  admiratio 
at  Joan. 

"Here,  where's  your  knife  to?"  C3 
claimed  Joan,  stretcning  out  her  hand  fc 
a  fresh  apple,  which  she  selected  wit 
particular  care :  "  I  wants  to  skin  on( 
Did  'ee  ever  try  that,  Eve  ?  ** 
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•*Try  what?"  said  Eve,  recalling  her 
drowsv  attention. 

"  W'hy,  to  skin  a  apple  without  a-break- 
in'  it,  and  throw  the  peelin*  over  ver 
shoulder  to  see  what  letter  it  makes.  I'm 
goin'  to  do  this  wan ; "  and  she  began  to 
carefully  set  about  the  task.  "  Whatever 
letter  comes  is  the  first  letter  o'  your 
sweetheart's  name.  There ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, giving  the  requisite  twirl  before 
jerking  the  apple-peel  over  her  shoulder : 
**k)ok;  Eve !  what  is  it,  eh  ?" 

**Wcll,  I   can   hardly  tell,"  said  Eve: 
**'tis  something  like  a  C,  and  yet  it's  like 

'*  1  knaws  'tis  a  S ; "  and  Sammy  di- 
rected an  unmistakable  leer  toward  Joan. 

**  A  S  spells  ass,"  said  Joan  snappishly. 

"  Naw,  it  doan't,"  sniggered  Sammy : 
"'t  wants  another  S  for  he." 

"Well,  then,  you  go  and  stand  there," 
said  Joan :  "  then  'twill  be  all  complete, 
word  and  picter  too.  Here,  I'm  full,"  she 
added,  chucking  away  the  apple  in  dis- 
giist.  **Now  what  else  could  we  do? 
Ain't  there  no  place  else  for  us  to  go  to, 
eh,  stupid  ?  " 

"There's  the  mill,"  suggested  Sammy, 
••but  he  ain't  a-doin'  nothin',  you  knaw. 

**.N*iver  mind:  for  want  o'  better  let's 
have  a  look  at  un.  Have  'ee  ever  seen 
ibe  inside  of  a  mill,  Eve  ?  " 

Eve  never  bad,  and,  though  perfectly 
ijrnorant  of  what  she  was  to  see,  expressed 
her  desire  of  seeing  it;  and  up  they  got, 
Joan  leading  them  by  a  way  that  should 
avoid  .Mrs.  Tucker's  interposing  her  dic- 
tum against  such  an  adventure.  A  gap 
in  the  orchard-hedge  brought  them  to  a 
Mi  of  rank  grass,  at  the  far  end  of  which 
^as  the  stream  which  ran  down  to  the 
roill-wheel,  where  Eve  was  for  stopping 
<p  gaze  at  the  fringe  of  maiden-hair  and 
^^c  ;rreat  clumps  of  hart's-tongue  which 
pwped  out  amid  the  blackness  of  the 
crevices.  The  clumsy  key,  red  with  rust, 
hunji  on  a  nail  outside  the  small  door, 
*hich.  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
dropping  down  the  sacks,  had  a  sliding 
shuttered  entrance.  Sammy  took  down 
^^c  key,  and  then  deliberately  took  off 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  hung  them  on 
the  nail. 

Why,  what  do  you  do  that  for  ? "  said 
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**  Cos  of  the  flour,"  said  Joan,  an  ap- 
P^hcnsion  creeping  over  her  that  she 
"id  made  rather  a  foolish  proposal. 
Howtver,  as  they  had  got  so  far  they 
•^'^ht  as  well  go  on,  but  as  a  precaution 
*he  added,  *♦  Best  take  your  gown  up 
iround'ee.  Eve.     I  shall  put  mine  over 


my  head ; "  and  she  suited  the  action  to 
her  words. 

Seeing  them  thus  prepared,  Sammy 
opened  the  door.  Whish-h-h !  and  up 
rose  a  cloud  of  flour-dust. 

"  They's  rats,  I  reckon,"  he  said,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  an  all  but  dark  space, 
with  nothing  visible  except  white  sacks 
and  barrels. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  there  ain't  any  rats  here 
now,"  exclaimed  Eve :  **  I  can't  bear  rats." 

"Can't  'ee?"  said  Sammy  with  some 
surprise.  "  Us  caught  five-and-twenty 
here  last  week,  and  they's  nothin'  to  what 
there's  up  aloft." 

"  Then  I  sha'n't  go  there,"  said  Eve, 
preparing  to  beat  a  retreat.     **  Joan  !  " 

But  Joan,  who  was  already  halfway  up 
the  ladder  which  opened  into  the  upper 
story,  called  out,  "  Nonsense,  Eve !  aon't 
pay  no  heed  to  what  he  says.  Come 
along  with  me." 

"  Wan  at  a  time,"  interposed  Sammy, 
»*  'cos  Bill  Wyatt's  a  put  his " 

But  before  Sammy  could  get  out  the 
word  "  foot "  a  cloud  of  dust  was  thrown 
into  the  air  and  the  heels  of  two  shoes 
were  sticking  through  the  ladder.  Eve 
gave  a  scream :  Sammy  sprang  forward, 
but  too  late.  Joan,  not  having  been 
warned  in  time,  had  missed  her  footing 
on  the  broken  rung  of  the  ladder,  and, 
being  encumbered  by  the  careful  envelop- 
ing of  her  gown,  had  tumbled  headlong 
into  a  cask  of  flour.  To  recover  her  was 
the  work  of  a  minute,  and  before  the  cloud 
had  time  to  disperse  or  Eve  could  advance 
near  enough  to  offer  her  assistance,  Joan, 
only  waiting  to  give  herself  a  hasty  shake, 
haa  attacked  the  unlucky  Sammy  like  a 
fury,  nor  did  she  stop  until  forced  to  do 
so  by  want  of  breath :  then,  as  if  this 
explosion  of  her  temper  had  expended 
her  wrath,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
exclaiming,  **  I  say,  what  do  I  look  like? 
whatever  will  mother  say  ?  No,  my  dear 
sawl,  don't  'ee,  for  goodness'  sake,  come 
anighst  me :  'tis  enough  for  one  of  us  to 
look  like  a  flour-bag." 

**  Oh,  Joan,  you  ain't  hurt?"  said  Eve. 

"  Lord !  no,  I  ain't  hurt,  but  I've  a  made 
that  great  lutterputch  feel  the  weight  o' 
my  hand,  though.  Don't  you  come  a 
near  me,"  she  called  out  to  Sammy,  who 
stood  beating  his  arms  together  in  his 
vain  endeavor  to  free  himself  from  the 
flour,  "  or  I  won't  leave  a  whole  bone  in 
yer  ugly  body." 

"What  had  we  best  do?"  said  Eve. 
"  You're  covered  all  over :  your  hair's  as 
full  of  flour  as  if  'twas  powdered." 

"  I   can't  tell  what  to  do,"  said  Joan 
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hopelessly.  '*  I  shouldn't  mind  if  'twasn't 
for  mother,  but  there'll  be  no  stoppin'  of 
her.  Here,  Til  tell  'ee  what  'tis,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  sudden  inspiration  :  **  I 
must  make  out  that  Tm  a  hurt  some- 
wheres  in  my  insides,  and  every  time  she 
opens  her  mouth  to  spake  I'll  raise  a 
groan.  Here  ! "  she  called  out  to  Sammy, 
"you  be  off  in,  and  tell  mother  I've  a 
failed  down  in  the  mill-house,  and  you 
think  I'm  hurt  terrible  bad." 

Sam  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  a 
movement  forward  from  loan  sent  him 
away  like  a  rocket,  and  before  Eve  could 
suggest  any  more  truthful  evasion  by 
which  Mrs.  Tucker's  anger  could  be 
averted,  to  their  dismay  she  was  seen  run- 
ning toward  them,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blamey  following  in  the  rear. 

"  So  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb,"  said  Joan,  with  a  doleful  look  at 
the  sorry  plight  of  her  smart  dress ;  so 
down  she  Aopped  on  the  stones,  by  which 
manoeuvre  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  view  of 
her  was  half  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
her  face  as  white  as  her  own  kerchief. 

Now,  Sammy,  wise  in  his  generation, 
had  merely  popped  his  head  in  at  the 
door  and  curtailed  his  announcement 
into,  "  Joan's  down  by  the  mill :  her's 
hurt  herself  terrible  bad;"  and  by  the 
time  Mrs.  Tucker  had  got  to  the  door 
Sam  had  disappeared,  leaving  her  fears 
to  increase  with  each  step  she  took,  until 
at  the  si^ht  of  Joan  pale  and  prostrate 
they  culmmated  in  an  outburst  of  mother- 
ly tenderness,  which  made  her  rush  for- 
ward, throw  her  arms  round  her  daughter 
and  exclaim,  "Awh,  my  dear,  whatever 
have  'ee  done  to  yourself?"  and  when,  a 
minute  after,  Joan  extricated  herself  from 
the  embrace,  it  was  to  see  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  her  mother's  face. 

**  Mother,  don't  ee  :  I  ain't  hurt  a  bit," 
cried  Joan.  "  I  would  go  in  to  the  mill,  and 
I  fell  smack  through  the  ladder  into  a  cask 
of  flour.  Iss,  you  may  scold  now  as 
much  as  you  will :  I  don't  care  a  bit,  for  I 
wouldn't  ha'  believed  afore  you  cared  half 
so  much  for  me." 

Mrs.  Tucker  turned  to  Eve,  who  tried 
to  give  some  further  explanation :  then 
she  asked  Joan  again  if  she  was  sure  she 
hadn't  hurt  herself  anywhere,  and  finally 
suggested  they  should  go  in  and  see  if 
they  couldn't  rid  her  of  the  flour;  but  in 
all  this  she  gave  her  daughter  no  word  of 
reproach. 

"Whatever  shall  I  do  about  goin'  to 
chapel  ?  "  said  Joan,  as  the  clock  warned 
them  it  was  time  to  get  ready.    "  I've 


brushed  till  my  arms  ache,  but  my  things 
is  still  like  a  millard's." 

"  I'll  stay  home  with  yoo»"  said  Eve. 

"  Will  'ee  ?  that's  a  dear !  and,"  she 
added,  with  a  propitiatory  look  toward  her 
mother,  "  us'll  have  down  the  big  Bible 
and  read  chapters  verse  by  verse." 

"  'Tis  very  good  of  you  to  offer,  Eve," 
said  Mrs.  Tucker,  "  but  I've  bin  to  a  place 
o'  worship  once  to-day,  and  you  haven't ; 
so  I'll  stop  with  Joan,  and  you  go  off  to 
chapel  with  Mrs.  Blamey." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  and,  as 
Joan  said  when  they  finally  returned 
home,  "  There's  what  you  do  think  and 
what  you  don't  think,  for  if  anybody  'd  a 
told  me  that  'stead  o'  showin'  on  to  chapel 
I  should  ha'  sat  at  home  quiet  with  mother, 
I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it." 

"  And  she  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  the 
evening,"  said  Eve. 

"  Awh,  well,  I  don't  know  about  that," 
replied  Joan  doubtingly.  "  I  dare  say  her 
wished  herself  to  chapel,  but  I  didn't,  for 
mother's  a  bootiful  reader  and  the  Bible's 
a  wonderful  book." 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  next  week  passed  away,  and  an- 
other was  nearly  at  its  close,  and  yet  Joan 
an(}  Eve  remained  alone :  no  tidings  had 
come  of  the  "  Lottery."  Joan  was  not  in 
the  least  uneasy,  yet  she  kept  wondering 
what  could  be  the  reason  of  the  unex- 
plained delay,  until,  having  come  to  the 
end  of  all  other  conjectures,  she  finally 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  they  must 
have  given  up  the  Indiaman  and  gone 
across  to  Guernsey.  However,  one  after- 
noon, as  the  two  girls  were  discussing  the 
advisability  of  accepting  an  invitation 
from  Ann  Lisbeth  to  join  her  and  her 
cousin  Jessie,  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  Adam. 

"Ah,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the  visible 
surprise  his  sudden  appearance  had  cre- 
ated, "  I  thought  I  should  catch  you  nap- 
ping! You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  did 
you  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  we  didn't,"  said  Joan,  who 
had  jumped  up  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
him;  "but  I'm  so  glad  you'm  come,  Ad- 
am !  Why,  where  s  uncle  ?  Wherever 
have  'ee  oin  to  all  this  long  whiles  ?  I 
thought  you  was  never  comin'  back  no 
more.  Whv,  however  could  the  boat  have 
come  in  ana  me  not  to  know  it?" 

"  There  isn't  any  boat  in  yet,"  replied 
Adam. 

"  What !  uncle  not  come  ?  " 

"  No :  he  won't  be  here  till  to-morrow, 
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or  perhaps  next  day.  A  pilot-boat  landed 
me  at  Plvmouth:  then  I  rode  so  far  as 
Looe,  ana  walked  the  rest." 

During  this  speech  Adam  had  advanced 
toward  Lve,  had  taken  her  hand,  and,  to 
her  annovance,  while  he  was  speakine 
still  kept  nold  of  it:  after  one  ineffectual 
etfort  at  withdrawal  she  let  it  remain  pas- 
sive, until,  having  finished  what  he  was 
sayin;^  to  Joan,  he  turned,  and,  for  the 
first   time  looking  fixedly  at  her,  said, 
"Well,  cousin  Eve?" 
"Well,  cousin  Adam?" 
''  You  haven't  said  that  youVe  glad  to 
sec  me  yet." 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  ?  But  surely  you  do  not 
need  me  to  say  so  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  1  do,"  said  Adam,  tightening 
his  hold  of  her  hand.  "  Now,  look  up  at 
me  and  say,  *  Adam,  Tm  glad  youVe  come 
bad;  " 

Eve  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  raising 
a  perfectly  expressionless  face  said,  as  a 
parrot  might,  "Adam,  Tm  glad  you've 
come  back." 

"That's  right,"  he  laughed,  giving  her 
a  somewhat  significant  shake  of  the  head  : 
then,  turning  to  Joan,  he  asked  if  she 
wasn't  going  to  give  him  something  to 
eat 

'*\Vhat  would  'ee  like?"  said  J^an: 
I' us  has  had  our  dinners,  and  I  was  wait- 
in'  for  the  kettle  to  boil  to  make  a  cup  o' 
Uy." 

'*  That'll  suit  me  exactly.  I  don't  want 
nothing  much  as  yet :  I  had  some  sort  of 
a  meal  at  Looe." 

Joan  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  her 
preparations,  and  Adam,  taking  a  chair, 
^ted  himself  at  a  little  distance  from 
Eve.  "  Have  you  been  for  any  more 
nwonlight  rambles  ?  "  he  said  after  he  had 
*at  watching  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

**No,"  answered  Eve,  opening  her 
^ric-box  and  searching  in  it  for  the  ma- 
terials to  do  some  dammg. 

"How  is  that  ?"  and  he  edged  the  chair 
*  bit  nearer. 

"  Because  I  haven't  cared  to,  I  s'pose," 
^d  Eve,  assuming  an  air  of  indifference 
*hich  visibly  contrasted  with  the  great 
interest  she  took  in  finding  the  various 
Articles  for  her  needlework. 

"You're  very  busy  there,"  colitinued 
^dam;  and  Eve  knew  by  his  voice  that 
J«  must  be  leaning  over  tne  table  toward 
wr.   "  What  is  it  you  are  about,  eh  ?  " 

I*  Darning  the  crown  of  my  cap,"  she 
^  endeavoring  to  appear  as  composed 
^  she  desired  to  be. 

"  Ut  me  see."  His  hand  was  stretched 
^  until  it  touched  hers. 
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"  There's  nothing  to  see  in  it :  it's  only 
a  common  cap-crown,"  she  said,  holding 
it  out  for  his  mspection. 

Adam  took  hold  of  the  piece  of  net,  fin- 
eringit  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  while 
le  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Eve,  who,  know- 
ing that  in  another  minute  Joan  would 
reappear,  wished  from  her  heart  that  he 
would  move  himself  farther  away.  Rais- 
ing her  eves  with  an  effort  —  for,  strive  as 
she  would.  Eve  had  only  been  able  to 
meet  Adam's  gaze  with  simulated  com- 
posure—  she  said,  "When  you've  quite 
done  with  that  1  shall  be  glad  to  go  on 
with  my  work." 

"  Where's  the  lace  for  it  ?  "  said  Adam, 
seemingly  struck  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  Lace  ?  It  hasn't  got  anv  lace ; "  and 
Eve  snatched  the  cap  away  from  him. 

"  But  you'd  like  it  to  have  lace  ?  "  said 
Adam.  "  Come,  now,  he  added,  "  all 
women  love  lace,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  all  women,"  she 
said  :  *^  I  suppose  many  do,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  got  a  living  by  mending  lace." 

"  An,  I  forgot  that.  Then  you  must  be 
a  bit  of  a  judge.  Wait  a  minute,  now, 
and  I'll  bring  you  down  some  I've  got  up- 
stairs that  I  brought  home  from  France 
with  me.  You  shall  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  that." 

As  fetching  this  involved  moving  from 
his  present  close  proximity.  Eve  made  no 
opposition,  and  he  had  only  just  got  out 
of  the  room  when  Joan  appeared,  bringing 
the  tea-things.  The  kettle  was  found  to 
be  boiling,  so  that  when  Adam  returned 
the  two  girls  were  seated  at  the  table.  At 
sight  of  Joan,  Adam's  face  changed  :  when 
he  had  gone  up-stairs  he  had  forgotten 
the  probability  of  her  coming  back.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it  now.  The 
lace  was  in  his  hand ;  so,  with  no  seem- 
ing embarrassment,  he  threw  it  on  the 
table  before  Eve,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
"  There  I  is  that  good  for  anything  ?  " 

The  lace  was  a  piece  of  Brussels  point 
of  the  rarest  make  and  finest  description. 

"  My  dear  life  I "  exclaimed  Joan  as 
Eve  held  it  up.  "  Wherever  did  'ee  get 
that,  Adam?  Why,  'tis  like  a  spider's 
web ! " 

**Yes,"  said  Eve,  examining  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  groundwork  and  the  evenness 
of  the  stitches,  "  isn't  it  lovely  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! "  and  Adam  gave  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  "  then  it's  the  right  sort  of  thing, 
is  it  ?  The^  told  me  'twouUln't  be  easy  to 
match  it  this  side  of  the  Channel." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  anything  so 
perfect,"  continued  Eve,  carrying  on  her 
inspection  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
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noisseur.    "Look    at   that  stitch,  Joan, 
and  the  one  there." 

**  And  the  color,"  put  in  Joan.  "  Awh, 
'tis  downright  splendid ! " 

"Then  you  like  it?"  said  Adam,  ad- 
dressing Eve. 

"  Like  it  ?  "  returned  both  of  the  girls  : 
"  it's  beautiful ! " 

"  AinH  there  two  pieces  ?  "  said  Adam, 
leaning  over  to  put  aside  the  paper. 

"  Yes,  but  all  the  same  pattern :  it's  the 
cap  and  ruffles,  you  know,"  explained  Eve, 
spreading  the  first  piece  out  preparatory 
to  folding  it. 

"  Then  it's  worth  having  ?  "  said  Adam. 

Joan  was  going  to  answer,  but,  happen- 
ing to  look  up,  she  saw  that  his  question 
was  pointedly  addressed  to  Eve. 

"What?"  said  Eve. 

"Should  you  think  it's  worth  having?  " 

"  Certainly.  If  I  were  you  I  should 
lock  it  away  most  carefully,"  replied  Eve, 
speaking  very  rapidly  and  giving  a  rather 
hurried  twist  to  the  paper  in  which  the 
lace  now  lay  folded. 

Then  lie  said,  shutting  her  hand  upon  it 
and  gently  pushing  it  toward  her,  "  Keep 
it  for  vour  cap :  I  brought  it  down  on  pur- 
pose for  you." 

^  "  For  me,  Adam  ?  Oh  no  "  —  and  Eve 
gave  a  decisive  shake  of  the  head  —  "I 
couldn't  think  of  taking  it.  You  forget 
how  different  my  dress  is.  I  shouldn't 
presume  to  wear  lace  like  that.  Besides, 
if  I  did  —  I  —  anyway  —  thank  you  for 
offering  it,  but  I  could  not  accept  such  a 
gift  from  you." 

"  And  for  what  reason  ? "  he  said. 
"Joan  accepts  presents  from  me,  and  why 
not  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  Joan's  quite  different  to  me." 

"  Not  at  all :  a  cousin's  a  cousin,  whether 
by  mother  or  father." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  "  and  Eve  hesitated  as 
she  strove  to  find  the  right  words  in 
which  to  frame  her  denial.  "  I  feel  you 
mean  it  very  kindly,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  I  cannot  take  it ;  "  and 
she  put  the  lace,  which  Adam  had  again 
opened  and  unrolled,  resolutely  over  to  his 
side. 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  it  is,  Eve ! "  put 
in  Joan.  "  If  Adam  didn't  wish  'ee  to 
take  it  he  wouldn't  offer  it  to  'ee." 

"  Oh,  she  means  to  take  it,"  said  Adam, 
with  a  little  incredulous  laugh.  "You 
women  are  all  alike :  all  the  time  you're 
saying  no  you  only  mean  yes." 

"  Indeea,"  said  Eve,  nettled  by  the  im- 
putation, "  I  think  you'll  find  me  an  ex- 
ception to  that  rule." 

Adam  shook  bis  head. 
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"  Oh,  there's  no  need  to  argue  about  ii 
she  said  quietly,  "but  there's  vour  lace 

He  pushed  it  back :  Eve  allowed  it 
stay  for  a  moment :  then  she  put  it  aw 
from  her  with  a  more  determined  moi 
ment. 

"  Come,  nonsense.  Eve ! "  he  said  in 
tone  of  rising  vexation.  "  The  thing  isi 
worth  half  the  fuss  you've  made  about 
already.  The  lace  isn't  of  any  use  to  m 
I  don't  wear  ruffles  and  cap-Dorders,  b 
I  like  to  see  my  women-folk  in  them ; 
take  it  and  say  no  more  about  it ; "  a 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  disarm 
further  opposition  he  turned  to  Joan  a 
said,  "  Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on  aft 
we  left  ? " 

"  Capital  I "  replied  Joan.  "  The  soc 
ers  was  a  fresh  lot,  and  such  a  set  o'  jol 
greens  as  you  never  cast  eyes  upon,  i 
they  could  think  of  was  racin'  up  ai 
down  stairs  and  openin'  and  shuttin'  tl 
cupboard-doors." 

"What  did  Eve  think  of  it  all?"  i 
said,  wondering  by  what  explanation  Jo 
had  satisfied  her  naturally  aroused  cu 
osity. 

"Eve  behaved  herself  beautiful,"  S2 
Joan.  "  She  did  good  service,  I  can  t 
'ee,  and  kept  the  sharpest  of  'em  by  h 
side«all  the  time." 

"Why,  how  was  that?"  said  Ads 
quickly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Joj 
"  'T  couldn't  ha'  bin  for  what  he  seed 
look  at  in  her ; "  and  she  cast  a  pleass 
glance  over  to  Eve. 

"  I  hope,  Joan,  that  you  don't  make  1 
free  with  those  men,"  said  Adam  sharp 
"  'Tis  all  very  well  to  be  ready  with 
answer,  but  you  should " 

"  Oh,  teacn  your  granny  I "  said  Joan 
"  don't  tell  me.  If  I  don't  know  how 
trate  a  passel  o'  sodgers  and  throw  '< 
off  the  scent,  I  don't  know  who  shou 
and  I  bin  up  to  the  game  ever  since  I  y< 
five  year  old." 

Adam  gave  a  meaning  frown,  whi 
Joan  answered  by  saying  in  a  low  vol 
"  No,  now,  it's  o^  no  good  us  trying 
mask  the  thing  from  her :  she  knows 
about  it.  Why,  now,  how  was  I  to  h< 
tellin'  her?"  she  added,  seeing  his  d 
pleasure*.  "'Tis  all  very  well  to  talk,  I 
unless  anybody's  a  born  fule  they  kna 
if  you  hadn't  got  summat  to  bide  nobo 
wouldn't  be  sent  to  seek  it.  'Tis  fooli 
ness  tryin'  to  make  a  mystery  of  a  thi 
that's  so  plain  to  see  as  the  naws  on  \ 
face." 

"  Oh,  I  might  have  known  you'd  ma 
a  mess  of  it,    he  said,  pushing  back  i 
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chair  from  the  table  and  f^omg  to  the 
mantelpiece  to  help  himself  to  a  paper 
spill,  a  bundle  of  which  was  stuck  into  the 
arm  of  a  Chelsea  shepherd. 

**Take  no  notice,"  whispered  Joan,  as 
she  and  Eve  rose  to  clear  away  the  tea- 
things  :  "  I  'spects  he  wanted  to  tell  'ee 
hisself.  I  s'pose  you'll  be  ready  for  some 
supper,  Adam  ?  "  she  said. 

"Well,  I  s'pose  I  shall,"  he  answered 
without  turning  round.  *'  I  told  you  I 
hadn't  had  a  regular  dinner  :  theyM  only 
some  salt  pork  to  give  me  at  Looe." 

"Al!  right,  then:  I'll  try  and  see  what 
I  can  get  for  >e."  And,  going  into  the 
Icitchen,  she  said  to  Eve,  "  I'm  goin'  to 
run  down  to  Barrett's  for  a  minute  and 
see  what  they've  got.  I'm  blessed  if  I 
IcDow  what  to  give  un  :  whatever  'tis,  'tis 
certain  to  be  the  wrong  thing;"  and  she 
crossed  her  fingers  to  signify  the  state  of 
Adam's  temper. 

*•  1  shouldn't  put  myself  out  about  him," 
said  Eve,  with  a  contemptuous  little 
movement  of  her  lips. 

"No,  I  believe  you  wouldn't,"  said 
Joan,  "and  I'll  be  bound  he'd  ate  what- 
ever vou  set  before  un.  But  there  !  as 
I  ve  made  my  bed  so  I  must  lie  upon 
un;"  and  having  by  this  time  provided 
herself  with  a  basket  and  dish,  she  opened 
the  door  and  went  out 

Eve  finished  washing  the  tea-things, 
lin?ering  over  them  as  long  as  she  could ; 
and  then,  as  these,  together  with  the 
spoons  and  teapot.  Were  kept  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, she  took  them  in,  put  them  in 
their  place,  opened  the  door,  and  was  on 
the  first  step  going  up-stairs  when  Adam 
called  out,  **  Eve,  don't  leave  that  lying 
about  here ; "  and  he  pointed  to  the  small 
packet  on  the  table  :  **  take  it  up  w^ith  you 
and  put  it  away  in  your  box."  His  voice 
betrayed  the  temper  he  was  trying  to 
subdue,  making  his  words  seem  more  like 
a  command  than  an  entreaty. 

"I  have  told  you,  Adam,"  said^Eve, 
turning  round,  **that  I'm  not  going  to 
accept  the  lace." 

"And  why  not?  why  shouldn't  you  ac- 
cept the  lace?  Are  you  going  to  tell  me 
that  no  man's  ever  given  you  a  present 
before?    Is  that  it,  eh?" 

**  No,  it  isn't  it,"  she  said,  her  face  red- 
dening at  the  allusion  he  made, "  although 
^uch  a  question  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
'*•  It's  enough  for  you  that,  though  I'm 
inuch  obliged  to  you,  I'd  rather  not  ac- 
cept it;' 

"Oh,  indeed !  Then  you  can  take  pres- 
"^ts  from  others,  but  you  can't  from  your 
^^  cousin?    I  ought  to  be  very  much 
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make." 

**  Oh,  it  isn't  always  that  we've  such  a 
high  opinion  of  our  own  relations,"  re- 
torted Eve.  "  Sometimes  we  think  they 
ain't  worthy  of  being  trusted,  and  refuse 
to  let  them  be  told  what  they  happen  to 
know  already." 

"  You  know  ?     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Simply  because,  after  what  took  place 
the  other  evening  before  I  went  to  bed, 
my  wonder  was  aroused,  so  that  when  I 
awoke  and  found  everything  silent,  and 
Joan  not  there,  I  got  frightened  and  crept 
down  stairs.  Yes,'*  she  continued,  with 
a  laugh  at  the  expression  on  his  face, 
"'twas  a  pity  that, as  you  took  the  trouble 
to  lock  one  door,  you  hadn't  remembered 
there  was  another  way  down." 

Now  this  accusation,  which  from  Eve 
was  but  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  went 
home,  for  Adam  had  actually  locked  the 
door  in  question.  "  Confound  your  wom- 
an's curiosity !  "  he  said  with  a  half-con- 
fused laugh.  Then  coming  toward  her, 
he  added,  "  But  you  mustn't  be  vexed 
with  me  for  that,  Eve  :  it  wasn't  for  want 
of  trust  that  I  wouldn't  have  you  told.  I 
can't  explain  it  now,  but  some  day  when 
we're  quietly  together  I'll  make  it  all  clear 
to  you." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  in  an  aggrieved 
tone,  "it's  not  pleasant  to  feel  you're  in 
the  house  of  those  who  can't  put  confi- 
dence  " 

"  No,  no !  Now,  my  dear  girl,"  he  in- 
terrupted, "you  are  quite  on  the  wrong 
tack  there  :  don't  think  any  more  of  it  in 
that  way.  I'm  sure,"  he  added  in  a  soft- 
ened tone,  "if  I've  vexed  you  I  am  very 
sorry.  Come,  Eve !  '*  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder — "come,  I  can't 
say  more  than  that,  can  I  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  Then  you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  we're  friends  again  now,  ain't 
we?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  You  suppose  so  ?  Now  look  into  my 
face  and  tell  me  so ; "  and  he  put  his  hand 
under  her  chin  and  with  a  gentle  force 
raised  her  face  almost  to  a  level  with  his 
own.  "  Now,  I  sha'n't  let  you  go,"  he 
said,  "until  you  look  at  me.  Oh,  I'm  in 
no  hurry :  I  have  plenty  to  look  at  here ; " 
and  Eve  felt  his  e^es  more  bent  upon 
her  as  he  began,  with  assumed  interest, 
to  study  her  aowncast  face.  "  How  dark 
your  eyelashes  are  ! "  he  said;  "and  you 
haven't  a  bad  nose,  and  if  your  mouth 
were " 
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But  here  Eve's  risibility  threatened  to 
overcome  her,  and,  hoping  to  hide  the 
dawning  smile  which  was  making  her  lips 
quiver,  she  tried  to  free  hcrscJf,  saying  as 
she  gave  her  head  a  little  twist,  "  Adam,  I 
wish  you  wouldn^t." 

"  Wouldn't  what  ?  "  and  while  her  chin 
was  tilted  a  trifle  farther  up  the  hand 
which  was  laid  on  her  arm  tightened  its 
hold. 

"  Now,  don't  be  silly,  Adam ; "  and  Eve 
made  another  fruitless  attempt  at  a  strug- 
gle. 

"  How  *  silly '?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Adam*"  —  and  this  time  the  voice 
and  the  face  pleaded  together  —  "  please 
let  me  go  —  do ! " 

"  Why  should  I  let  you  go  ?  "  he  said, 
bending  forward  until  his  face  all  but 
touched  hers.    "  Eh,  tell  me  that  ? " 

"  Because  "  —  and  Eve  felt  the  whole 
of  her  strength  had  flown  to  her  heart, 
the  rapid  beating  of  which  seemed  to 
choke  her  further  utterance,  "  because  "  — 

"  Because  what  ? "  and  Adam's  voice 
was  changed  to  a  whisper  which  seemed 
to  give  the  echo  to  her  own  emotion. 

"  Because  you've "    But  before  the 

sentence  could  be  finished  Eve  had  flown 
up-stairs,  and  was  listening  to  Adam  say- 
ing, "  What  the  devil  do  you  come  in  like 
that  at  the  door  for  .>" 

"  Why,  what  do  'ee  mane  ?  "  exclaimed 
Joan.  "  *  Come  into  the  door  for  ? '  Do 
'ee  want  folks  to  come  down  the  chimley, 
then  ?  Lord !  we'm  turned  narvical  all  to 
wance,  I  should  think.  But  there  ! "  she 
continued,  swinging  the  cupboard  door 
and  making  a  great  clatter  with  the  things, 
"you  needn^t  put  yerself  out  that  I'm  go- 
in'  to  be  wan  in  the  way.  I've  got  to  get 
supper  ready ; "  and  she  slammed  the 
kitchen  door  after  her  with  a  force  that 
shook  all  the  windows  and  doors  in  the 
house. 

Filled  by  a  sense  of  vexation.  Eve  hes- 
itated as  to  what  she  should  do;  she  felt 
a  little  shamefaced  about  just  then  con- 
fronting Joan,  not  being  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  she  had  seen  her.  Still, 
to  go  down  and  sit  alone  with  Adam  she 
would  not;  so  she  fidgeted  about  the 
room  in  uneasy  indecision,  until,  to  her 
great  relief,  the  front  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  she  heard  Adam  leave  the 
house.    Then  she  plucked  up  courage  to 

fp  down-stairs  and  say,  "  Let  me  help  you, 
oan." 

"  No,  there's  nothin'  to  help  in,"  re- 
turned Joan,  rather  curtly ;  "  'sides  which, 
Tabithy  is  here  to  do  all  that's  wanted." 
"  Are  you  going  to  make  pies  ? "  asked 
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Eve,  seeing  Joan  take  off  her  worked 
muslin  apron  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a 
large  Holland  wrapper. 

"  Yes :  us  '11  want  some  for  to-morrow." 

"  But  3rou  needn't  do  them  now^,"  said 
Eve. 

"  So  well  do  that  as  anythin'  ebe,"  re- 
plied Joan. 

"  Then  let  me  peel  the  apples." 

"  No :  now  I'd  rather  you'd  go  inside 
and  sit  down,  Eve;"  ana  Joan  tried  to 
take  the  apple-basket  from  ner. 

"  And  I'd  rather  stay  here  with  you, 
Joan." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  'ee,"  said  Joan; 
"  and  if  Adam  comes  back  he'll  fancy  I've 
set  'ee  to  work  to  spite  un." 

"Adam  can  think  what  he  pleases," 
said  Eve;  "but  if  I  don't  stay  here  I 
sha'n't  sit  in  there  with  him." 

"  I'm  sure  he  or  anybody  else  is  wel- 
come to  do  what  pleases  'em  best  and  as 
pleases  'em  best,  for  me,"  continued  Joan, 
forced  by  the  presence  of  Tabithy  to 
make  the  allusions  to  her  grievance  rather 
enigmatical;  "only  nobody  likes  to  be 
swored  at  for  walkm'  in  at  the  door  when 
they'm  as  inicent  as  a  babe  unborn  that 
they'm  not  wanted." 

"Well,  don't  say  you  weren't  wanted 
by  me,  Joan." 

"  I  don't  say  nothin'  about  you.  I 
wasn't " 

But  the  sound  of  the  raised  latch  made 
her  silent,  and  through  the  now  open 
kitchen  door  they  saw  Adam  come  in, 
move  about  the  room,  go  up-stairs,  come 
down  again,  and  finally  enter  the  kitchen. 

"  Now,  I  don't  want  Eve  here,"  said 
Joan ;  "  so  if  she's  a  minded  to  go  she'll 
only  be  doing  what  I've  axed  her  to  from 
the  first." 

Adam  laughed.  "  I  should  take  advan- 
tage of  that.  Eve,"  he  said :  "  it's  a  pity 
to  intrude  yourself  where  you're  not 
wanted." 

"  T]ien,  perhaps,"  sajd  Eve,  "  you'll  go, 
for  Joan  and  I  were  getting  on  very  well 
alone." 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  and  off  he  went. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  /  could  give  *en  a 
slap  with  my  tongue,"  said  Joan.  "  I  can 
with  most  of  'em,  but  he  puts  me  in  that 
passion  that  when  I  can't  find  words  to 
answer  'en  in  I  could  fly  ^ 'en  like  a  tiger- 
cat." 

"  Well,  he's  gone  now,"  said  Eve,  "  and 
let's  hope  he  won't  come  back  till  sup- 
per-time." 

But  the  hope  was  in  vain  :  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  Adam  was  back  again,  trying 
by  a  dozen  artifices  to  get  Eve  into  the 
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sittio^room ;  but  no,  awav  from  Joan's 
aide  she  would  not  stir,  and  Joan  seemed 
bent  on  making  enough  pies  and  pasties 
to  victual  a  fleet  At  last  his  temper 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  upon  Eve 
distinctly  refusing  to  allow  him  any  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  her  alone,  he 
flung  himself  out  of  the  house  with  a 
heartily  expressed  wish  that  he  hadn't 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  Plymouth. 

"There!  don't  let's  have  no  more  of 
iC  said  Joan  as  she  listened  to  his  de- 
parting footsteps :  "  if  he  comes  back 
a^en  ?o  in  ana  sit  with  'en,  like  a  dear. 
'Tiso  no  use  contendin'  if  he's  made  up 
his  mind  to  it." 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Eve.  "That's  the 
way  you've  spoilt  him,  Joan.  A  pretty 
thing  if  he's  to  have  his  wa^  always  !  He 
wont  from  mc,  I  can  tell  him." 

]oan  gave  an  audible  sigh.  "  What  a 
world  it  is ! "  she  said  dolefully  as  she 
dusted  her  arms  free  from  the  nour,  pre- 
paratory to  washing  her  hands  and  taking 
off  her  cooking-apron.  "Here,  let's  go 
and  sit  in  th'  other  room,  Eve.  We  may 
just  so  well,  for  I've  got  no  heart  to  do 
nothin'  more  this  evenmg,  and  Tabithy  '11 
bring  in  the  supper-things  when  we'm 
ready  for  'em." 

Thus  it  happened  that  when,  about  an 
hour  later,  Adam  returned,  he  found  the 
two  girls  sitting  together  chatting  by  the 
light  of  the  fire.  He  came  back  in  no 
better  humor  than  when  he  went:  in- 
deed his  irritability  was  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  something  against  which 
he  had  striven  had  proveatoo  strong  for 
liim,  and  that  he  had  been  almost  forced 
against  his  will  to  return.  In  his  effort  to 
seem  cool  and  indifferent  his  voice  sound- 
«1  rasping  and  harsh.  "  What !  sitting  in 
the  dark  still  ?  "  he  said,  for  want  of  some 
other  remark.  "  How  is  it  you  haven't 
got  a  candle  yet,  eh  ?  " 

loan  pushed  back  her  chair,  as  if  in- 
tending to  get  a  light. 

"There,  you  needn't  move ;  I  can  reach 
it;'-  and,  leaning  across  her  over  to  the 
Mantelpiece,  he  took  down  the  candle- 
stick, but  in  stepping  back  managed  to 
'^tch  the  table-cover,  so  that  several  of 
the  articles  which  lay  upon  it  were  swept 
off  on  to  the  ground,  and  among  them  the 
Jiifortonatc  lace.  "The  end  of  this  will 
oc  to  get  thrown  into  the  fire,"  he  said, 
picking  up  the  parcel  and  tossing  it  into 
wsTap. 

"That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Eve, 
'I'^wugh  nobody  *ud  be  to  blame  for  it 
ow  yourself.  1  ve  given  it  back  to  you 
'•'^  times  already:  I  can't  do  more 


than  that ; "  and  with  no  attempt  to  refold 
it  she  threw  it  with  what  looked  like  an 
air  of  contempt  on  the  table. 

"  Then  you  don't  mean  to  take  it  .•* " 

"  No." 

"  Not  after  —  what  —  I  said  —  to  you  ?  " 
stammered  Adam,  his  temper  rising  with 
each  word. 

"You  have  not  said  anything,  that  I 
know  of,  which  should  mate  me  change 
my  mind,"  replied  Eve. 

"  If  you  don't  take  it  up  this  minute  I'll 
pitch  it  all  into  the  fire,"  said  Adam. 

"  It's  your  own,  to  do  what  you  like 
with,"  said  Eve:  "I  sha'h't  interfere  to 
prevent  you." 

Joan  uttered  a  cry,  but  already  the  deli- 
cate gossamer  was  swallowed  in  the  flame 
which  leaped  up  to  receive  it. 

"  There's  the  ruffles,"  said  Eve,  push- 
ing the  remaining  pieces  toward  him. 

"  Oh,  Eve,  I  do  call  that  a  downright 
sin  ! "  exclaimed  Joan  as  another  flame 
darted  up.  "  How  can  'ee  be  so  aggra- 
vatin'  to  un  ?  To  give  back  a  hasty  an- 
swer's one  thing,  but  to  go  pourin'  oil  on 
fire  is  ill-becomm'  any  woman." 

"  I  wish  you'd "     But  before  Adam 

could  thunder  forth  the  rest  of  his  sen- 
tence a  voice  at  the  door  called  out, 
"  Why,  be  'ee  all  deaf  or  dumb,  or  what, 
that  you  can't  answer  folks  knocking  vour 
doors  down  ?  Why,  that's  never  iCaam  ! 
Awh  ! "  and  the  tone  altered  into  one  be- 
tween apology  and  disappointment.  "I 
didn't  icnaw  you  was  back,  Adam:  I 
comed  to  ax  'emjf  they  was  minded  to 
walk  with  me  part-ways  to  Lissen  and 
back,  for  company  for  Jessie  here." 

"  My  being  home  is  nothing  against 
that,"  said  Adam:  "all  the  better.  If 
Jessie  wants  company  I  s'pose  I  shall  do 
as  well  as  another." 

"  Well,  I  never !  "  exclaimed  Ann  Lis- 
beth,  turning  to  the  girl,  who  was  trying 
to  screen  herself  behind  her,  and  who 
was  the  buxom  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer.  "  Hark  to  that,  Jessie !  Do  'ee 
hear  what  he  says?  Take  him  to  his 
word  :  I  would." 

Jessie's  face  beamed  with  delight.  In 
common  with  many  another,  to  secure  the 
preference  of  Adam  was  the  ambition  of 
her  life.  Taking  it  for  cranted  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  would  follow,  she  made 
no  hesitation  ot  accepting  his  unexpected 
offer,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  accompanied 
by  him,  left  the  house. 

"What  do  'ee  say,  Eve?"  said  Joan. 
"Do  'ee  think  us  had  best  to  go  too? 
Us  has  had  a  reg'lar  rumpus  all  round,*' 
she  added  in  explanation  to  Ann  Lisbeth 
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"  Well,  then,  do  'ee  come  longs  for  a 
walk,"  arpjued  her  friend :  "  there's  noth- 
in'  more  like  to  set  'ee  all  straight  agen 
than  that." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ann  Lisbeth*s  advice  was  taken  ;  and 
the  three  girls,  with  their  arms  linked  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  fashion,  followed  Jes- 
sie and  Adam  up  tne  Lansallos  road,  past 
Landaviddy,  and  on  as  far  as  the  point 
where  the  road  is  joined  by  the  one  which 
leads  by  Langreek  and  Crumplehorne. 
Ann  Lisbeth  and  Joan  sustained  the  con- 
versation. Eve'  only  paying  enough  atten- 
tion to  enable  her  to  drop  in  a  word  here 
and  there,  and  so  escape  her  silence  at- 
tracting their  notice. 

*'  Don't  let's  seem  to  be  tryin'  to  catch 
them  up,"  Joan  had  said  soon  after  start- 
ing: "  I've  had  enough  o'  Adam's  black 
looks  for  one  ev'enin' ; "  and  after  that 
they  slackened  their  pace  and  walked 
leisurely,  as  best  suited  their  conven- 
ience. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  sky  cloudy, 
the  road  muddy  and  lon^,  and  Eve,  un- 
used to  the  roughness  of  country  lanes, 
began  to  grow  tfred  and  weary.  **  Have 
we  very  much  farther  to  go?"  she  asked, 
her  voice  giving  utterance  to  her  feel- 
ings. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Joan  ;  "  and,  consid- 
erin'  us  has  got  to  go  all  the  ways  back 
agen  home,  I  don't  see  why  us  sfiouldn't 
turn  to  once.  Jessie  don't  want  to  say 
noth  in'  more  to  you,  I  s'pose,  Ann  Lis- 
beth ?  " 

"  Lord,  no !  "  laughed  Ann  Lisbeth. 
"  rU  be  boond  for  it  by  this  time  her's  a 
forgot  there's  anybody  else  in  the  world 
but  Adam.  Won't  it  be  sickly  to  hear 
her  ?  "  she  added  with  a  face  of  disgust. 
"  'Twill  be  Adam  this  and  Adam  that,  till 
I  shall  get  to  hate  the  very  sound  o'  his 
name." 

"She  may  thank  her  stars  he  was  in 
his  tantrums  to-night,"  said  Joan,  "or 
he'd  ha'  seed  her  to  Jericho  afore  he'd 
offered  to  sec  her  home." 

*'  Do  'ee  think  so  ? "  said  Ann  Lisbeth 
dubiously.  **  Well,  then,  he  didn't  ought 
to  go  stuffin'  the  maid  up  as  he  does,  if 
so  be  he  ain't  ha'  got  no  manin'  in  it,  'cos 
her  sooks  in  all  he  says  for  gospel  truth." 

"  More  fool  she,  then  I  "  replied  Joan 
decisively.  "  Her's  got  to  do  no  more 
than  open  her  eyes  and  her  ears  to  know 
that  he's  a  done  the  same  by  a  good  many 
afore  it  corned  to  her  turn.  Why,  look  to 
Chrissy  Pope  and  Sally  Tadd :  he's  never 
carried  on  the  quarter  with  Jessie  that  he 
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has  with  they  and  a  score  more  that 
could  name ;  so  if  her's  made  a  Jion; 
ninny  of,  there's  only  herself  to    thaii 
for't." 

"  Do  'ee  think  us  '11  keep  'em  waitin'  u 
to  t'  farm-gate,  'specting  us  to  come  on  ? 
suggested  Ann  Lisbeth. 

"If  so,  they'll  be  waitin'  in  vain,"  n 
turned  Joan,  wheeling  round  decisively 
"  so  come  'long.  Let's  go  home  by  Crura 
plehorne  —  'tis  shorter ; "  and  away  the; 
went,  gossiping  as  before,  only  that,  oi 
the  supposition  that  Eve  felt  tired,  sh< 
was  left  to  the  more  undisturbed  posses 
sion  of  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Here,  I  say,  Joan,"  exclaimed  Am 
Lisbeth  as  they  came  within  sight  of  s 
gate  which  led  up  to  a  farmhouse  biddei 
by  the  high  hedge  from  view,  "  I  want  t< 
ask  Mrs.  Climo  about  some  butter. 
Would  'ee  mind  runnin'in  for  a  minute  to 
see  if  her's  got  it  ready?" 

"Well,  I'm  afearea  Eve's  more  tired 
than  she  owns  to,"  said  Joan :  "  I've  fch 
her  limpin'  for  a  brave  bit." 

"I  can't  think  what  I've  done  to  lu- 
foot,"  said  Eve  ;  "  and  it  almost  feels  ft. 
if  I'd  turned  it  somehow;  but  if — 

"  No,   no,"  replied  Joan  :  "  us  '11 
here  while  Ann  Lisbeth  runs  in  :  'twoim 
take  her  but  a  few  minutes." 

Away  went  Ann  Lisbeth  through  tli 
gate,  and  Joan  and  Eve  were  leftstandin 
in  the  narrow,  steep  lane. 

"Lord!  what  a  time  her's  gone!"  e: 
claimed  Joan,  going  forward  to  see 
there  was  any  sign  of  their  companion 
approach.  "I'd  ha' had  all  the  butter  i 
the  place  'fore  this ; "  and  she  undid  tli 
gate  and  held  it  half  open  in  her  anxie't; 

"  Here,  Joan  !  Joan ! "  called  out  a  voi  c 
from  within,  "come  in  for  a  minute:  c 
'ee,  like  a  dear.  Here's  somebody  wa,vi 
in'  to  spake  to  'ee." 

"  Yes,  you  go,  Joan,"  said  Eve — "d< 
You  wonh  be  long,  and  I'll  wait  here  *■ 
you  come  out." 

Joan  went  inside,  and  Eve  heard  l^ 
greeted  by  a  clamor  of  voices.  Feeli* 
her  foot  growing  more  painful,  she  we 
to  the  gate  and  leaned  on  it  for  suppo^ 
Her  heart  was  heavy  and  her  thouzl^ 
troubled :  her  anger  against  Adam  r^* 

fiven  place  to  dissatisfaction  with  hers« 
t  was  not  that  she  repented  refusing  tl 
lace,  but  she  felt  she  had  no  right  to  ' 
fuse  it  in  such  an  ungracious  manner, 
was  giving  way  to  unnecessary  tcmP^ 
and  causing  unnecessary  strife;  £or,a*^* 
all,  if  he  hadn't  thought  something  of  ^^ 
he  wouldn't  have  offered  her  such  a  h«B* 
some  present ;  and  Eve  sighed  despoB^ 
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ingly  as  she  told  herself  he  wasn^t  likely 
to  look  over  it  in  a  hurry.  She  wished 
sht  knew  how  best  to  propitiate  him. 
Should  she  tell  him  how  sorry  she  felt  ? 
say  to  him  that  she  hoped  he  would  forget 
bcr  uncousinly  behavior  ?  Her  mind  was 
full  of  compunction,  ready  to  make  anv 
apolog)'f  her  heart  softened  and  humblecl, 
whcD  suddenly  her  ear  caught  the  rapid 
approach  of  footsteps.  She  turned  quickly 
round:  it  was  Adam,  and  as  quickly  she 
bad  resumed  her  position  and  was  again 
leaning  over  the  gate.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause :  if  the  footsteps  had  gone 
on,  assuredly  Eve  would  have  run  after 
them;  but  tiie  hesitation  determined  the 
balance  of  power  in  her  favor,  and  the 
next  instant  Adam  was  standing  beside 
her.  Neither  of  them  spoke  —  Eve  silent 
because  her  courage  was  rising  —  Adam, 
because  his  was  failing. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  jerking  out  his 
words  as  if  forced  into  saying  them,  "it 
doesn't  matter  a  bit  to  you  whether  we're 
zood  friends  or  bad ;  so  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  mind.  But,  somehow,  mind  I 
do,'*  he  added,  altering  his  position  so 
that  he  might  catch  the  expression  of  her 
now  composed  face. 

Did  the  mischievous  imps  who  had  so 
often  ejcjged  Adam  on  to  tantalize  unre- 
quited love  now  gloat  in  triumph  at  the 
pitfall  into  which  ne  in  his  turn  was  being 
lored?  for  with  all  the  quickness  of  a 
woman's  appreciation  of  her  situation 
Eve  seized  her  advantage  and  at  once 
assumed  her  former  demeanor  of  cool 
indifference. 

••  Eve  I " 

'•  Adam ! " 

*-  Oh,  don't  speak  like  that ! "  and  he 
stamped  his  foot  impatiently  —  "  as  if  you 
didn't  care  a  button  whether  I  stay  here 
or  go  awav,  whether  I  speak  or  hold  my 
tonji^e.  1  know  that  this  evening  I  didn  t 
doaslought  to  have  done  —  that  I  let 
^y  confounded  ill-temper  get  the  better 
of  me ;  but  you  know  I  hadsome  reason : 
you  know  that  I  was  put  out  and  tanta- 
lized past  bearing  by  one  thing  and  the 
other :  and  seeing  that  it  was  you  who  —  " 

"  Hush !  "  she  said  as  a  sudden  noise 
suggested  that  Joan  and  Ann  Lisbeth 
*cre  coming  to  join  them :  "  they've  only 
pne  in  to  ask  Mrs.  Climo  something,  and 
*^^t  me  here  because  my  foot  pains  me 
^>  1  think  I  must  have  strained  it,"  she 
continued,  putting  it  out. 

"Your  foot?"  and  in  a  second  he  was 
^"^ling  on  the  ground  with  his  hand 
«»der  her  shoe.  "What I  this  one? 
How  did  you  do  it  ?•*  he  said.    "Does  it 
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ache  much  ?  You  are  not  used  to  such 
rough  walking,  perhaps :  that's  it." 

"  I  hardly  know ; '  and  she  made  an 
effort  to  stand  upon  it.  "  Oh  dear ! "  she 
exclaimed,  flinching  with  the  pain,  "how 
shall  I  manage  to  hobble  home  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  get  you  home  fast  enough," 
said  Adam,  growing  quite  cheerful  at  the 
prospect  of  her  probable  dependence. 
"  If  you'll  take  hold  of  me  and  lean  all 
your  weight  on  my  arm,  I'll  wager  you 
shall  reach  home  safely  enough." 

"But  ain't  you  very  tired  already?" 
suggested  Eve. 

"Tired  ?  No.  What  should  I  be  tired 
with?" 

"  Why,  you've  had  Jessie  to " 

"Oh,  Jessie  be  —  bothered!  I  only 
offered  to  go  with  her  because  —  well, 
hoping  it  would  vex  you." 

"  Vex  me  ?  Why,  how  could  it  possi- 
bly vex  me  ? "  and  Eve  opened  her  eyes 
in  innocent  astonishment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  "  only  I  know 
I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  vex  you 
or  please  you,  or  even  put  you  in  right- 
down  regular  passion,  so  tnat  it  would 
make  you  think  of  me  a  bit  different  to 
other  people." 

"  Dear  me !  what  a  time  they're  stay- 
ing ! "  said  Eve,  abruptly,  declining  to 
take  any  notice  of  this  last  speech. 

"There  it  is!"  he  sighed,  "that's  it! 
You're  tired  of  me  in  five  minutes." 

"  Hardly  so  soon  as  that,"  said  Eve. 

Either  the  softened  intonation  of  her 
voice  or  the  look  she  turned  upon  him 
made  Adam  exclaim,  "  Eve,  let  me  run  in 
and  tell  them  we're  going  on.  Yes,  do 
now.  Rawes  Climo's  home,  and  he's  cer- 
tain to  walk  back  with  Ann  Lisbeth. 
Only  think,  if  you  wait  for  them  how  late 
we  shall  be,  and  with  you  not  able  to  do 
more  than  limp  home  ! 

"  Do  you  think  they'd  mind  ? "  said 
Eve,  hesitating. 

"  Mind  ?  no;  "  and,  waiting  for  no  fur- 
ther permission,  he  opened  the  gate,  and 
was  in  the  house  and  back  again  before 
Eve  had  more  than  time  to  wonder  if  she 
ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  go.  "  It's 
all  right,"  he  said :  "  Rawes  is  there,  and 
Barnabas  Tadd,  and  they're  all  coming 
together.  I  told  them  not  to  hurry,  be- 
cause you  would  be  forced  to  walk  very 
slow.  Will  you  have  my  arm  ?  "  he  askea^ 
"  or  shall  I  take  your  hand  ?  " 

Eve  held  out  her  hand,  Adam  took  it, 
and  they  so  proceeded  on  their  way,  pick- 
ing their  steps  with  a  caution  which  pre- 
cluded much  being  said  in  the  way  of 
conversation.     At  length,  however   the 
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bottom  of  the  hill  was  reached  and  the 
road  became  more  even,  so  that  there  was 
a  possibility  of  talking. 

**  I  remember  this  road  now,"  said  Eve : 
"  'tis  the  same  one  I  came  here  by,  up  on 
the  horse  behind  young  Mr.  Tucker." 

"Is  it?"  replied  Adam  with  the  ab- 
stracted air  of  one  who  makes  a  remark 
because  he  feels  something  is  expected  of 
him. 

"  Yes ;  and  we  shall  come  to  the  turn- 
ing to  the  mill  presently,  shaVt  we?" 
said  Eve,  apparently  desirous  of  airing 
her  topographical  knowledge. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  dare  say  it*s  a  very  pretty  road  by 
day"  —  and  Eve  looked  up  at  the  high, 
overhanging  hedges  —  '*  but  it's  so  dread- 
fully dark  now  !     Isn't  it  dark  ?  " 

"  Dark  ? "  echoed  Adam  after  a  minute's 
pause.    "  Yes,  perhaps  it  is,  rather." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which 
Eve  wished  that  Adam  would  talk  or  that 
she  could  think  of  something  else  to  say : 
these  periods  of  silence  were  embarrass- 
ing. "Isn't  it  a  pity  there's  no  moon?" 
she  said,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  murky 
and  dark,  with  only  a  glimmering  star 
here  and  there  visible. 

"What  for?"  said  Adam.  "Why 
should  you  want  the  moon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  we  could  see  our  way  so 
much  better." 

"  I  know  every  step  of  the  way  blind- 
folded," said  Adam :  "  there's  quite  as 
much  light  as  I  want.  And  as  for  you," 
h€  added,  drawing  her  closer  to  him, 
"there's  no  need  for  you  to  see:  you 
couldn't  slip  with  me  near  you." 

"Oh,  couldn't  I  ?  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that,"  she  said  with  a  half-nervous  laugh. 
"  Why,  you've  almost  let  me  slip  two  or 
three  times  already." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied  stoutly. 
"That  wasn't  slipping;  I  only  caught 
hold  of  you  to  be  ready  in  case  you  might 
slip." 

"  That's  very  good,"  laughed  Eve.  "  I'm 
afraid  you  must  be  nervous." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  I  am,"  he  said, 
bending  down  so  that  Eve  felt  he  was 
looking  into  her  face.  "  How  ought  you 
to  feel  when  you  are  nervous  ? " 

"  How  ? "  repeated  Eve,  who  at  that 
moment  needed  but  to  give  the  descrip- 
tion by  her  personal  ^elings.  "Why, 
you  seem  in  a  sort  of  tremble  all  over,  and 
your  heart  is  in  such  a  flutter  that  you  can 
all  but  hear  it  beating." 

"That's  exactly  how  mine  feels  now, 
then,"  said  Adam. 

^*  Really  ?  "  and  Eve  tried  to  steady  her 


voice  to  its  usual  tone.    "  I  wonder  what 
it  can  be  with  ? " 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  said  Adam  ; 
and  the  whisper  he  spoke  in  seemed  to 
quicken  Eve's  every  vein.  "  Shall  I  tell 
you  ? " 

"  No  !  no  ! "  she  cried  :  "  I  don't  want 

to  hear  —  Adam  —  I "  But  the  rest  of 

the  sentence  was  smothered,  and  when 
Eve  spoke  again  it  was  to  say,  "  Adam, 
I'm  very  angry  indeed  with  you." 

"  No,  Eve,  not  an^rry ;  "  and  Adam's 
voice  was  penitence  itself.  "  Don't  say 
that.  How  could  I  help  it,  when  the 
others  will  be  here  in  a  minute?  And 
you  said  you  didn't  know  how  to  repay 
me." 

"That  didn't  mean  you  were  to  pay 
yourself,"  replied  Eve,  trying  to  assume  a 
most  offended  air;  for,  strange  to  say,  she 
did  not  feel  nearly  as  angry  with  Adam  as 
she  desired  to. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I'll  return  it  if 
you'll " 

But  Eve  drew  back  with  a  determined 
movement :  "  Now,  Adam,  I  won't  allow 
any  more  of  this.  If  you're  going  to 
walk  home  with  me  you  must  behave 
yourself." 

"Well,  I  will,"  he  said.  "Only  you 
mustn't  be  angry :  you  must  say  you  for- 
give me." 

Eve  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating: 
then,  without  looking  up,  she  said,  "Well, 
I'll  forgive  you  now  if  you  promise  never 
to  do  so  again  ;  for,  remember,  next  time 
I  really  shall  be  very  angry  indeed  with 
you." 

The  rest  of  the  party  now  coming  up, 
Adam  accepted  these  conditions;  and, 
joining  company,  they  walked  along  to- 
gether, singing  snatches  of  such  songs  as 
had  a  chorus  in  which  they  could  all  take 
part.  Between-times  the  men  spoke  of 
their  vessels  and  how  they  had  been  em- 
ployed. Barnabas  had  a  share  in  a  pil- 
chard-sean,  and  was  therefore  well  up  in 
fishing-news.  Rawes,  who  belonged  to 
Ezekiel  Johns's  boat,  was  anxious  to  know* 
when  their  next  trip  might  Ije  expected. 
Adam  had  their  late  luck  with  the  India- 
man  to  relate.  They  had  done  very  well. 
he  said,  and  he  thought  by  to-morrow,  oi 
the  next  day  at  the  latest,  the  "  Lottery  '' 
would  manage  to  run  it  ashore. 

"  How  was  it  you  didn't  stay  aboard 
her,  then  ?  "  askea  Barnabas. 

"  Oh,  I'd  had  enough  of  being  away," 
replied  Adam,  giving  Eve's  hand  a  sig 
nificant  squeeze.  "  Besides,  there  was  2 
little  business  to  be  done  at  Dock  witl 
the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Boar ;  so  I  gC7 
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Grigg  the  pilot  to  land  me  at  Ply- 
ith,  and  from  there  I  got  on." 
Didn't    see     nothin*    of    Jerrem,    I 
sc?"  said  Rawes. 
dam  shook  his  head. 
What    a    chap    that    is  I "  continued 
fcs.    **  I  woncler  now  where  he's  slop- 
iway  his  time  to  ?  " 

1  told  'ce  that  I  key  Oliver  said  he'd 
hecrd  that  he'd  left  for  Jersey  Island, 
nincr  to  cross  for  Weymouth  — didn't 
said  Joan,  addressing  Adam. 
Yes:  but  as  Captain  Trethewy  left 
;ey  the  same  day  we  set  sail  from 
irasev,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have 
n  true." 

Have  'ce  got  any  pretty  things  this 
c,  Adam  ? "  asked  Ann  Lisbeth,  desir- 
of  changing  the  topic  —  "  any  chintzes 
nuslin  or  that  .•*  " 

No,  nothing  much  beyond  the  china," 
1  Adam.  "  That  'minds  me  I  must 
cup  Dickey  Snobnose  to-morrow.  I 
)se  you  haven't  none  o'  you  seen  him 
ut  nowheres,  have  ye  ?  " 
Yes,  they  have,"  said  Joan.  "  He 
» no  later  than  yesterday  to  Jochabed 
es's,  'spectin'  to  hear  you  was  in  ;  but 
h.ibed  had  just  met  Eve  and  me  goin' 
iridles,  so  she  told  'en  'twould  be  o' 
Jse  goin'  to  our  house." 
H'm  I  "  said  Adam.  "  I  wish  I  could 
him  to-night  or  to-morrow :  'twould 
e  a  vast  deal  o'  bother.  I  wonder 
Jther  she'd  know  where  he's  to  be 
id  for  the  next  day  or  two  ?  " 
Very  like,"  said  Joan.  "  'T  all  events 
can  go  in  and  see :  'tain't  above  five 
utcs  out  o'  the  way,  down  by  Ann  Lis- 
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dam  looked  at  Eve.     "  No,  he  said : 

e'll  get  home  first,  and  then  I'll  run 

n    afterward.      I    can  see  her  foot's 

ling  her." 

It's  walkingon  it,  I  s'pose,"said  Eve: 

ing  in  a  vexed  tone,  "  I'm  so  sorry  to 

keeping  all  of  you  !  " 

Stuff  a'  nonsense ! "  exclaimed  Joan. 

here  ain't  nothin'  to  be  sorry  for,  ex- 

t  'tis  for  yourself.     Shall   I   go  on, 

am?"  she  asked.     **  We  might  just  so 

1.  and  leave  you  and  Eve  to  folio'. 

be  home  then  so  quick  as  you,  or  just 

-T,  and  there'll  be   no  needs  for  you 

in'  down  all  that  ways." 

Vdam  looked  his  thanks  for  such  unde- 

ved  eood-nature ;   and,  after  bidding 

m  "  uood-night,"  the  rest  of  the  party 

rted  off,  leaving  Eve  and   Adam   to 

ne  on  at  a  slower  pace. 

*  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  must  take  my 

DC  oft,"  said  Eve,  quite  hot  with  the 
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pain  caused  her  by  the  exertion  of  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  others,  who,  forgetful 
of  her  foot,  had  by  degrees  quickened 
into  their  ordinary  pace. 

"  No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Adam :  "  it 
will  be  ever  so  much  worse  when  you  put 
it  on  again.  Suppose  you  rested  here  for 
a  minute  ?  You  might  sit  down,"  he 
added,  seeing  they  were  close  by  the  low 
wall  which  divided  Jowter's  park  from 
the  road. 

Eve  gladly  accepted  the  offer :  the  pain 
of  her  K)ot  was  making  her  feel  sick  and 
faint. 

*'  You  may  depend  you  have  given  it  a 
sprain,"  said  Adam :  **  I  can  hardly  feel 
the  ankle-bone.  Wait  for  a  minute.  I'll 
loosen  the  shoestring :  that'll  ease  you  a 
little ; "  and  he  commenced  trying  to  untie 
the  rather  complicated  knot  of  ribbon. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  untying  it :  if  you've 
got  a  knife  cut  it,"  exclaimed  Eve,  im- 
patient with  pain. 

And  in  another  moment  not  only  was 
the  string  cut»  but,  unable  to  resist  the 
certainty  of  increased  relief,  the  shoe  too 
was  off,  lying  on  the  ground. 

"Oh,  how  good  that  is!"  she  sighed. 
"  I  felt  as  if  my  foot  must  burst." 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Adam 
sympathetically.  "  I  gave  my  foot  an 
ugly  twist  once,  coming  along  the  rocks 
from  Playdy  Beach." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  wonder  there,  but  here  in 
the  road  I  can't  think  how  it  happened." 

**  I  only  wonder  it  hasn't  happened  be- 
fore," said  Adam,  "  such  a  little  tiny  foot 
as  It  is." 

"  Come,  it's  of  no  use  trying  to  take  me 
in  with  your  flattery,"  said  Eve.  "  I've 
been  told  all  about  you  already." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  —  all  about  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  regular  flirt  you  are,  and 
how  you  try  to  make  the  girls  think  you 
are  oying  for  them  one  week,  and  laugh 
at  them  for  it  the  next.  Ah,  you  see  I 
know  all  about  you,"  she  laughed  trium- 
phantly. 

"  Don't  you  give  credit  to  any  such 
lies,"  said  Adam  energetically,  "'cos  it 
isn't  true.  I  don't  say  I  haven't  carried 
on  a  bit  with  the  maidens  about,  like 
other  chaps ;  but  as  for  meaning  anything 
by  it,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my 
thoughts.  But  that's  the  way  with  the 
women :  they're  never  contented  unless 
they  think  you  mean  twenty  times  more 
than  you  say." 

"And  that's  not  your  case,  then?" 
laughed  Eve.  "  What  you  say  you  mean, 
and  what  you  mean  you  say  —  eh,  is  that 
it?" 
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"Not  always:  lately,  if  I'd  been  let,  I 
should  have  said  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  have  said.  I've  meant  what  'tisn't  easy 
perhaps  to  put  into  words." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Eve  quickly, 
"  now  you're  getting  out  of  your  depth 
again,  and  it's  quite  time  we  were  getting 
back;  so  give  me  nr.y  shoe;"  and  she 
held  out  her  foot ;  and  a  very  good-look- 
ing foot  it  was,  clothed  in  its  well-fitting 
gray  knitted  stocking. 

VVomen  of  all  classes  were  careful  over 
the  appearance  of  their  feet  in  those  days, 
when  a  pretty  foot  was  reckoned  hardly 
second  to  a  pretty  face. 

The  shoe  was  produced,  but  all  fruitless 
were  the  endeavors  to  get  it  on.  Adam 
turned  down  the  heel  and  held  open  the 
sides,  while  Eve  pulled  at  it  with  a  vigor 
which  might  have  done  credit  to  Cinde- 
rella's rivals;  but  all  to  no  effect:  the 
shoe  didn't  go  on,  and  the  shoe  wouldn't 
go  on. 

**  Whatever's  to  be  done  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed in  dismay. 

"  You  can't  walk  home  without  your 
shoe,"  exclaimed  Adam. 

"  But  I  must,"  continued  Eve. 
"Your  foot  would   be  cut  to  pieces," 
said  Adam.    "There's  but  one  thing  to  be 
done,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause  : 
"  I  must  carry  you." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Eve.  "  Carry  me  !  ab- 
surd nonsense ! " 

"  Then  how  are  you  to  get  back  ?  " 
"  I  can't  think." 

"Nor  I  either;  so  come  along.  It's 
perfectly  dark,  and  nobody'll  see  you; 
and  if  they  do,  what's  the  odds  ?" 
"  But  you've  no  idea  how  heavy  I  am.'* 
"  Oh,  a  tidy  weight,  I've  no  doubt,  but  I 
can  get  up  most  places  with  a  couple  of 
kegs  slung  to  me ;  so  I'll  have  a  try,  and 
at  the  worst  I  can  but  drop  you  m  the 
road,  you  know." 

Eve  uro^ed  many  more  scruples,  but,  as 
while  making  them  she  mounted  the  wall 
and  arrangedhcr  dress,  Adam  gave  them 
no  heed.  He  directed  her  to  lean  her 
weight  well  over  his  shoulder  and  not  to 
talk,  and  then  off  they  set.  Eve  feeling  far 
more  at  her  ease  than  she  had  conceived 
possible  under  so  tryins:  a  situation. 

"  Don't  you  think  I'd  best  walk  now  ?" 
said  she  as  Adam  rested  for  a  moment 
before  the  little  street  leading  up  to  Tal- 
land  lane. 

"  No :  how  could  you  ?  The  road's 
worse  here  than  where  we  are  come  from. 
You  don't  want  to  walk,  do  you  ?  " 

"No;  only   I'm  afraid  of  your  being 
tired." 
"Tired?"  he  said,  resuming  his  bur- 


den :  "  I  should  like  to  carry  )rou  to  tl 
world's  end." 

And  instead  of  reproving  this  idle  wis 
Eve  only  said,  "  Put  me  down  before  yx 
open  the  door  —  in  case  anybody  shoui 
be  inside." 

Fortunately,  with  the  exception  of  tn 
men  who  passed  them  with  a  stolid  gqoi 
night,  they  met  no  one.  The  night  wa 
dark,  and  on  dark  nights  few  people  wh 
had  not  a  necessity  cared  to  ventur 
abroad.  Added  to  this,  the  air  blew  kcei 
so  that  most  of  the  hatch-doors  wei 
closed,  and  the  only  gleam  of  light  cam 
from  the  red-curtained  windows  of  th 
two  public-houses  which  they  passed  o 
their  way. 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  to  thank  yox 
Adam,"  said  Eve  earnestly,  for,  the  littl 
bridge  crossed,  she  knew  they  were  no^ 
close  by  the  house. 

"  So  you  said  before,"  he  replied  meai 
ingly. 

"  No,  but  really  now,"  persisted  Eve 
"  this  is  quite  different,  you  know." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Adam:  "I'l 
content  to  take  the  same  payment." 

"  Now,  Adam  ! "  and  Eve  gave  him 
reproving  look. 

"Come,  that's  pretty  well,"  he  sail 
"  considering  that  if  I'd  been  minded  I 
I  might  have  helped  myself  at  every  ste 
we  took." 

"  'Twas  good  for  you,  though,  yc 
didn't,"  said  Eve  as,  having  reached  tl 
door,  she  slid  down  on  to  the  step. 

"  Was  it?"  he  answered  her  absenth 
then  with  a  sudden  impulse,  for  his  bai 
was  on  the  latch,  he  turned  and  whispc 
ing  said,  "  Eve,  what  should  you  call  it 
all  of  a  sudden,  seeing  and  talking  to  ai 
being  near  one  person  seemed  more  th: 
anything  else  in  the  world?  Should  y 
call  it  love  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered  :  «  I  do 
know  anything  about ** 

But  before  she  could  get  out  the  wc 
the  door  from  within  was  burst  open 
Joan,  who  exclaimed  in  an  excited  vom 
"  Well,  here  you  be  at  last,  poor  soi» 
Come  along  in  with  *ee,  do!  Thcx 
somebody  waitin'  to  see  'ee :  who  do 
think  —  eh,  Adam?  Why,  'tis  old  J 
rem :  iss,  that's  who  His,  When  I  con 
back  I  found  un  sittin'  down  waitin' 
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And,  having  thus  far  intercepted 
meeting  she  now  drew  on  one  side  s 
admitted  to  view  a  young  man,  who  caJ 
forward  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  said 
an  awkward,  constrained  manner,  *'  We 
Adam,  here  I  am  at  last ;  and  how's  th 
land  lying  with  you?*' 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ADMIRATION  IN  LITERATURE. 

lighly  civilized  communities  pre- 
prominent,  and  sooner  or  later 
he  regions  of  literature.  In  the 
;,  this  is  not  altogether  to  be 
;d ;  it  is  the  rude  homage  which 
;,  conscious  of  its  disgrace,  offers 
ig;  but  after  a  while,  pretence 
systematized,  gathers  strength 
ibers  and  impunity,  and  rears  its 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  it 
;  body  and  substance  belonging 
1  England,  literary  pretence  is 
I'ersal  than  elsewhere  from  our 
f  education.  When  young  gen- 
om  ten  to  sixteen  are  set  to  study 
subject  for  which  not  one  in  a 
fias  the  least  taste  or  capability 
n  he  reads  it  in  his  own  language) 
and  Latin  authors,  it  is  only  a 
jnsequence  that  their  views  upon 
be  slightly  artificial.  The  youth 
rcted  to  the  alphabet  that  it 
lardly  worth  while  to  have  gone 
.o  much  to  have  acquired  so  lit- 
jcccptionally  sagacious  ;  the  more 
lad  conceives  that  what  has  cost 
nuch  time  and  trouble,  and  en- 
many  pains  and  penalties,  must 
i'C  something  in  it,  though  it  has 
it  his  eye.  Hence  arises  our 
inion  upon  the  ancient  classics, 
im  afraid  is  somewhat  different 
lat  painters  term)  the  private 
you  take  the  ordinary  admirer 
ylus,  for  example  —  not  the 
>ut  the  man  who  has  had  what 
•es  to  be  '*  a  liberal  education  " 
•peal  to  his  opinion  upon  some 
n  a  British  dramatist,  say  Shake- 
is  ten  to  one  that  he  shows  not 
»rance  of  the  author  (the  odds 
ty  to  one  about  //ta/\  but  utter 
lo  grasp  the  point  in  question ; 
leep  for  him,  and  especially  too 
If  you  are  cruel  enough  to  press 
.ill  unconsciously  betray  the  fact 
as  never  felt  a  fine  of  poetry  in 
He  honestly  believes  that  the 
against  Thebes  "  is  one  of  the 
works  that  ever  were  written, 
child  believes  the  same  of  the 
Champions  of  Christendom."  A 
once  observed,  when  bored  by 
cs  of  a  man  who  spoke  six  Ian- 
hat  he  had  known  a  man  to  speak 
and  yet  not  say  a  word  worth 
n  any  one  of  them.  The  humor 
mark,  as  sometimes  happens,  has 
s  wisdom  to  be  underrated ;  for 
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the  fact  is  that,  in  very  many  cases,  all 
the  intelligence  of  which  a  mind  is  capa- 
ble is  expended  upon  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  As  to  getting  any- 
thing out  of  it  in  the  way  of  ideas,  and 
especially  of  poetical  ones,  that  is  almost 
never  attained.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
who  have  a  special  facility  for  languages, 
but  in  their  case  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
one  may  say  without  uncharity  that  the 
acquisition  of  ideas  is  not  their  object, 
though  if  they  did  acquire  them  they 
would  probably  be  new  ones.  The  ma- 
jority of  us,  however,  have  much  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  obstacle  of  an  alien 
tongue ;  and  when  we  have  done  so  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  overrate  the  ad- 
vantages thus  attained.  Every  one  knows 
the  poor  creature  who  quotes  French  on 
all  occasions  with  a  certain  stress  on  the 
accent,  designed  to  arouse  a  doubt  in  his 
hearers  as  to  whether  he  was  not  actually 
born  in  Paris.  //<?,  of  course,  is  a  low 
specimen  of  the  class  in  question,  but 
almost  all  of  us  derive  a  certain  intellec- 
tual gratification  from  the  masterj'  of  an- 
other language,  and  as  we  gradually  attain 
to  it,  whenever  we  find  a  meaning  we  are 
apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  beauty.*  Nay,  I 
am  convinced  that  many  admire  this  or 
that  (even)  British  poet  from  the  fact  that 
here  and  there  his  meaning  has  gleamed 
upon  them  with  all  the  charm  that  accom- 
panies unexpectedness. 

Since  classical  learning  is  compulsory 
with  us,  this  bastard  admiration  is  mucn 
more  often  excited  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Men  may  not 
only  go  through  the  whole  curriculum  of 
a  university  education,  but  take  high  hon- 
ors in  it,  without  the  least  intellectual 
advantage  beyond  the  acquisition  of  a 
few  quotations.  This  is  not,  of  course 
(good  heavens !),  because  the  classics  have 
nothing  to  teach  us  in  the  way  of  poetical 
ideas,  but  simply  because  to  the  ordinary 
mind  the  acquisition  of  a  poetical  idea  is 
very  difficult,  and  when  conveyed  in  a 
foreign  language  is  impossible.  H  the 
same  student  had  given  the  same  time  — 
a  monstrous  thought,  of  course,  but  not 
impracticable  —  to  the  cultivation  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  old  dramatists,  or 
even  to  the  more  modem  English  poets 
and  thinkers,  he  would  certainly  have  got 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  following  remark  of  De  Quincey: 
*'  As  must  ever  be  the  case  with  readers  not  sufficiently 
masters  uf  a  languase  to  bring  the  true  pretensions  of 
a  work  to  any  test  of  feeling,  they  are  forever  mistaking 
for  some  pleasure  conferred  by  the  writer,  «hat  is  in 
fact  the  pleasure  naturally  attached  to  the  tente  of  a 
difficulty  overcome." 
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more  out  of  them,  though  he  would  have 
missed  the  delicate  suggcstiveness  of  the 
Greek  aorist  and  the  exquisite  subtleties 
of  the  particle  de.  Having  acquired  these 
last,  however,  and  not  for  nothing,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  esteem  them 
very  highly,  and,  being  unable  to  popular- 
ize them  at  dinner  parties  and  the  like,  he 
falls  back  upon  praise  of  the  classics  gen- 
erally. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which, 
more  particularly  in  this  country,  have 
led  to  a  well-nigh  universal  habit  of  liter- 
ary lying  —  of  a  pretence  of  admiration 
for  certain  works  of  which  in  reality  we 
know  very  little,  and  for  which,  ii  we 
knew  more,  we  should  perhaps  care  less. 

There  are  certain  books  which  are 
standard,  and  as  it  were  planted  in  the 
British  soil,  before  which  the  great  major- 
ity of  us  bow  the  knee  and  doff  the  cap 
with  a  reverence  that,  in  its  ignorance, 
reminds  one  of  fetish  worship,  and,  in  its 
affectation,  of  the  passion  for  high  art. 
The  works  without  which,  we  are  told  at 
book  auctions,  "no  gentleman's  library 
can  be  considered  complete,"  are  espe- 
cially the  objects  of  this  adoration.  "  The 
Rambler,"  for  example,  is  one  of  them. 
I  was  once  shut  up  for  a  week  of  snow- 
storms in  a  mountain  inn,  with  "  The  Ram- 
bler "  and  one  other  publication.  The 
latter  was  a  shepherd's  guide,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  way  in  which  sheep  are 
marked  by  their  various  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  identification :  "  Cropped  near 
ear,  upper  key  bitted  far,  a  pop  on  the 
head  and  another  at  the  tail-head,  ritted, 
and  with  two  red  strokes  down  both  shoul- 
ders," etc.  It  was  monotonous,  but  I 
confess  that  there  were  times  when  I  felt 
it  some  comfort  in  having  that  picture- 
book  to  fall  back  upon,  to  alternate  with 
"  The  Rambler." 

The  essay,  like  port  wine,  I  have  no- 
ticed, requires  age  for  its  due  apprecia- 
tion. Leigh  Hunt's  "Indicator"  com- 
prises some  admirable  essays,  but  the 
general  public  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
them;  it  may  be  urged  that  that  is  be- 
cause they  had  not  read  "  The  Indicator." 
But  why  then  do  they  praise  "  The  Ram- 
bler" and  Montaigne  .-*  That  comforting 
word,  "  Mesopotamia,"  which  has  been 
so  often  alluded  to  in  religious  matters, 
has  many  a  parallel  in  profane  literature. 

A  gooa  deal  of  this  mock  worship  is  of 
course  due  to  abject  cowardice.  A  man 
who  says  he  doesn't  like  "The  Rambler," 
runs,  with  some  folks,  the  risk  of  being 
thought  a  fool ;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  thought 
that,  for  something  or  another,  under  any 


circumstances;  and,  at  all  events,  wl 
should  he  not  content  himself,  when  "Tl 
Rambler "  is  belauded,  with  holding  b 
tongue  and  smiling  acquiescencer 
must  be  conceded  that  there  are  a  fewpe 
sons  who  really  have  read  "  The  Rambler 
a  work,  of  course,  I  am  merely  using  i 
a  type  of  its  class.  In  their  young  daj 
it  was  used  as  a  school  book,  and  thougl 
necessary  as  a  part  of  polite  educatioi 
and  as  they  have  read  little  or  nothic 
since,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  tb< 
should  stick  to  tneir  colors.  Indeed,  tl 
French  satirist's  boast  that  he  could prei 
icate  the  views  of  any  man  with  regard) 
both  worlds,  if  he  were  only  supplied  wit 
the  simple  data  of  his  age  and  his  incom 
is  quite  true  in  the  general  with  regard 
literary  taste.  Given  the  age  of  the  on 
nary  individual  —  that  is  to  say  of  tl 
gentleman  "fond  of  books,  but  who  h 
really  no  time  for  reading"  —  and  it 
easy  enough  to  guess  his  literary  ido! 
They  are  the  gods  of  his  youth,  an 
whether  he  has  been  "  suckled  in  a  ere 
outworn"  or  not,  he  knows  no  oth< 
These  persons,  however,  rarely  give  th< 
opinion  about  literary  matters,  except 
compulsion  ;  they  are  harmless  and  tru 
ful.  The  tendency  of  society  in  gencr 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  to  prai 
"  The  Rambler  "  which  they  have  not  res 
but  to  express  a  noble  scorn  for  the 
who  have  read  it  and  don^t  like  it. 

I  remember,  as  a  young  man,  bei 
greatly  struck  by  the  independence 
character  exhibited  by  Miss  Bront^  ic 
certain  confession  she  made  in  respect 
Miss  Austen's  novels.  It  was  at  a  peri 
when  everybody  professed  to  adore  the 
and  especially  the  great  guns  of  literatu 
Walter  Scott  thought  more  highly  of  1 
genius  of  the  author  of  "  Mansfield  Par' 
even  than  that  of  his  favorite,  Miss  Ed, 
worth.  Macaulay  speaks  of  her  as  thou 
she  were  the  eclipse  of  novelists  —  "fii 
and  the  rest  nowhere  " — though  his  op 
ion,  it  is  true,  lost  something  of  its  io 
from  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  *' 
rest,"  among  whom  were  some  much  t 
ter  ones.  Dr.  Whewell,  a  very  differ 
type  of  mind,  had  "Mansfiela  Park«^ 
believe,  read  to  him  on  bis  death-b 
And,  indeed,  up  to  the  present  date,  so 
highly  cultured  persons  of  my  acquai 
ance  take  the  same  view.  Tney  may 
very  possibly  right,  but  that  is  no  rea» 
why  the  people  who  have  never  read  Mi 
Austen's  novels — and  very  few  have- 
should  ape  the  fashion.  Now  the  f 
thoress  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  did  not  dcrii 
much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  ti 
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works  of  the  other  Jane.    "I  know  it's 

very  wrongs"  she  modestly  said,  "  but  the 

fact  is  I  can't  read  them.    They  have  not 

got  story  enough  in  them  to  engage  my 

attention.    I  don't  want  my  blood  curdlea, 

but  1  like  it  stirred.     She  strikes  me  as 

milk-and-water}',  and,  to  say  truth,  as  dull." 

This  opinion  she  has,  in  effect,  repeated 

in  her  published  writings,  but  I  had  only 

heard  her  verbal  expression  of  it ;  and  I 

admired  her  courage.     If  she  had  been  a 

,  man,  struggling,  as  she  then  was,  for  a 

position  in  literature,  she  would  not  have 

dared  to  say  half  as  much.     For,  what  is 

verv  curious,  the  advocates  of  the  classic 

authors  —  those  I  mean  whom  antiquity 

has  more  or  less  hallowed  —  instead  of 

pilyinj;  those  unhappy  wights  who  confess 

their  want  of  appreciation  of  them,  fly  at 

them  with   bludgeons,   and  dance  upon 

their  prostrate  bodies  with  clogs. 

For  who  would  rush  on  a  benighted  man, 
And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ? 

inquires  the  poet.  I  answer,  "  Lots  of 
people,"  and  especially  those  who  wor- 
ship the  pa^ran  divinities  of  literature. 
The  same  thmg  happens  —  but  their  fury 
is  more  excusable,  because  they  have  less 
natural  intelligence  —  with  the  lovers  of 
music.  Instead  of  being  sorry  for  the 
poor  folks  who  have  "  no  ear,"  and  whom 
**a little  music  in  the  evening"  bores  to 
extremity,  they  overwhelm  them  with  re- 
proaches for  what  is  in  fact  a  natural 
infirmity.  "You  Goth!  you  Vandal!" 
ihey  exclaim,  **  how  contemptible  is  the 
creature  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul !  " 
^hich  is  really  very  rude.  Even  persons 
^ho  are  not  musical  have  their  feelings. 
**Hath  not  a  Jew  ears  ? "  —  that  is  to  say, 
though  they  have  **  no  ear,"  they  under- 
stand what  is  abusive  language  and  re- 
«nt  it. 

1  am  not  saying  one  word  against  es- 
tablished reputations  in  literature.  The 
^crvfact  of  their  being  established  (even 
"The  Rambler,"  for  example,  has  its  mer- 
'ts)  is  in  their  favor;  and,  indeed,  some 
of  the  works  I  shall  refer  to  are  master- 
P'tces.  My  objection  is  to  the  sham 
admiration  of  them,  which  does  their 
authors  no  good  (for  their  circulation  is 
?ow  of  no  consequence  to  them),  and  is 
injurious  not  only  to  modem  writers  (who 
^^  generally  made  the  subject  of  base 
comparison),  but  especially  to  the  utterers 
^^  this  false  coin  themselves.  One  can- 
pot  tell  falsehoods,  even  about  one's  views 
'^  literature,  without  injury  to  one's  mor- 
jj^^  yet  to  **  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the 
***vir'  is  easy,  as  it  would  seem,  com- 
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pared  with  telling  the  truth  and  defying 
the  critics. 

I  ha\'e  alluded  to  the  intrepidity  of 
Miss  Brontd  in  this  matter;  and,  curi- 
ously enough!  it  is  women  who  have  the 
most  courage  in  the  expression  of  their 
literary  opinions.  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  this  is  due  to  the  audacity  of 
ignorance,  and  a  well-known  line  may  be 
quoted  (for  some  people,  as  I  have  said, 
are  rude)  in  which  certain  angels  (who  are 
not  women)  are  represented  as  being 
afraid  to  tread  in  certain  places.  But  I 
am  speaking  of  women  who  are  great 
readers.  Miss  Martineau  once  confessed 
to  me  that  she  could  see  no  beauties  in 
"  Tom  Jones."  "  Of  course,"  she  said, 
**the  coarseness  disgusts  me,  but,  apart 
from  that,  I  see  no  sort  of  merit  in  it." 
"  What  ? "  I  replied,  "  no  humor,  no 
knowledge  of  human  life  t "  "  No ;  to  me 
it  is  a  wearisome  book." 

I  disagreed  with  her  very  much  upon 
that  point,  and  do  so  still ;  yet,  apart  from 
the  coarseness  (which  does  not  disgust 
everybody,  let  me  tell  you),  there  is  a 
gooa  deal  of  tedious  reading  in  "  Tom 
Jones."  At  all  events  that  expression  of 
opinion  from  such  lips  strikes  me  as  note- 
worthy. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  there  are  many 
English  authors  of  old  date,  some  of 
whose  beauties  are  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
classics ;  and  "  Tom  Jones "  is  one  of 
them.  Many  of  the  introductions  to  the 
chapters,  not  to  mention  a  certain  trav- 
esty of  an  Homeric  battle,  must  needs 
be  as  wearisome  to  those  who  are  not 
scholars,  as  the  spectacle  of  a  burlesque 
is  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  original 
play.  This  is  still  more  the  case  with 
our  old  poets,  especially  Milton.  I  very 
much  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  universal 
chorus  to  the  contrary,  whether  "  Lyci- 
das "  is  much  admirecl  by  readers  who 
are  only  acquainted  with  English  litera- 
ture; I  am  quite  sure  it  never  touched 
their  hearts  as,  for  example,  "  In  Memo- 
riam  "  does. 

I  once  beheld  a  young  lady  of  great 
literar}'  taste,  and  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
torn  to  pieces  (figuratively)  and  trampled 
upon  by  a  great  scholar  lor  venturing  to 
make  a  comparison  between  those  two 
poems.  Its  invocation  to  the  Muses,  and 
the  general  classical  air  which  pervades 
it,  had  destroyed  for  her  the  pathos  of 
**  Lycidas,"  whereas  to  her  antagonist 
those  very  imperfections  appeared  to  en- 
hance its  beauty.  I  did  not  interfere, 
because  the  wretch  was  her  husband,  and 
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it  would  have  been  worse  for  her  if  I  had, 
but  my  sympathies  were  entirely  with 
her.  Her  sad  fate — for  the  massacre 
took  place  in  public  —  would,  I  was  well 
aware,  have  the  effect  of  making  people 
lie  worse  than  ever  about  Milton.  On 
that  same  evening,  while  some  folks  were 
talking  about  Mr.  Morris's  "  Earthly 
Paradise,"  I  heard  a  scornful  voice  ex- 
claim, "Oh!  give  me  *  Paradise  Lost,*" 
and  with  that  gentleman  I  ^/V/have  it  out. 
I  promptly  subjected  him  to  cross-exami- 
nation, and  drove  him  to  that  extremity 
that  he  was  compelled  to  admit  he  had 
never  read  a  word  of  Milton  for  forty 
years,  and  even  then  only  in  extracts 
from  "  Enfield's  Speaker." 

With  Shakespeare  —  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  lying  about  him  —  the  case 
is  different,  and  especially  with  elderly 
people  ;  for  **  in  their  day,  as  they  par- 
ticularly term  it,  Shakespeare  was  played 
everywhere,  and  every  one  went  to  the 
play.  They  do  not  read  him,  but  they 
recollect  him;  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  beauties  —  that  is,  with  the  bet- 
ter known  of  them  —  and  can  quote  him 
with  manifest  appreciation.  They  are, 
intellectually,  in  a  position  much  superior 
to  that  of  a  fashionable  lady  of  my  ac- 
Guaintance  who  informed  me  that  her 
daughters  were  going  to  the  theatre  that 
night  to  see  Shakespeare's  "  Turning  of 
the  Screw." 

The  writer  who  has  done  most,  without 
I  suppose  intending  it,  to  promote  hypoc- 
risy in  literature  is  Macaulay.  His  **  every 
schoolboy  knows  "  has  frightened  thou- 
sands into  pretending  to  know  authors 
with  whom  they  have  not  even  a  bowing 
acquaintance.  It  is  amazing  that  a  man 
who  had  read  so  much  should  have  writ- 
ten so  contemptuously  of  those  who  have 
read  but  little :  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  consciousness  of  superiority 
would  have  forbidden  such  insolence,  or 
that  his  reading  would  have  been  exten- 
sive enough  to  teach  him  at  least  how 
little  he  had  read  of  what  there  was  to 
read  ;  since  he  read  some  things  —  works 
of  imagination  and  humor,  for  example 

—  to  such  very  little  purpose,  he  might 
really  have  bragged  a  little  less.  One 
feels  quite  grateful  to  Macaulay,  however, 
for  avowing  his  belief  that  he  was  the 
only  man  who  had  read  through  the 
"Faery  Queen;"  since  that  exonerates 
everybody  —  I  do  not  say  from  reading  it, 
because  the  supposition  is  preposterous 

—  but  from  the  necessity  of  pretending  to 
have  read  it.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
that  poem  to  most  minds  is,  I  am  con- 


vinced, analogous  to  that  already  sfKxken 
of  as  being  imparted  by  a  foreign  author: 
namely,  the  satisfaction  at  finding  it  — in 
places  —  intelligible.  For  the  few  who 
possess  the  poetic  faculty  it  has  great 
beauties,  but  I  observe,  from  the  extracts 
that  appear  in  "  Poetic  Selections  "  and  the 
like,  that  the  most  tedious  and  even  the 
most  monstrous  passages  are  often  the 
most  admired.  The  case  of  Spenser  in 
this  respect  —  which  does  not  stand  alone 
in  ancient  English  literature  —  has  a  cu- 
rious parallel  in  art,  where  people  are 
positively  found  to  go  into  ecstasies  over 
a  distorted  limb  or  a  ludicrous  inversion 
of  perspective,  simply  because  it  is  the 
work  of  an  old  master,  who  knew  no  bet- 
ter, or  followed  the  fashion  of  his  time. 

Leigh  Hunt  read  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
by-thc-bye,  as  almost  even'thing  else  that 
has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  even  Macaulay  alludes  with  rare  com- 
mendation to  his  "  catholic  taste."  Of  all 
authors  indeed,  and  probably  of  all  read- 
ers, Leigh  Hunt  had  the  keenest  eye  for 
merit  and  the  warmest  appreciation  of  it 
wherever  found.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  yet  was  never  blind 
to  the  genius  of  an  adversary;  blameless 
himself  in  morals,  he  coula  admire  the 
wit  of  Wycherley;  and  a  free-thinker  in 
religion,  he  could  see  both  wisdom  and 
beauty  in  the  divines.  Moreover,  it  is 
immensely  to  his  credit,  that  this  univer- 
sal knowledge,  instead  of  puffing  him  up, 
only  moved  him  to  impart  it,  and  that 
next  to  the  pleasure  he  took  in  books  was 
that  he  derived  from  teaching  others  to 
take  pleasure  in  them.  Witness  his  "  Wit 
and  Humor  "  and  his  "  Imagination  and 
Fancy,"  to  my  mind  the  greatest  treas- 
ures in  the  way  of  handbooks  that  have 
ever  been  offered  to  students  of  English 
literature,  and  the  coropletest  antidotes  to 
pretence  in  it.  How  many  a  time,  as  a 
boy,  have  I  pondered  over  this  or  that 
passage  in  the  originals,  from  Shake- 
speare to  Suckling,  and  then  compared  it 
with  the  italicized  lines  in  his  two  vol- 
umes, to  see  whether  I  had  hit  upon  the 
beauties;  and  how  often,  alas !  I  hit  upon 
the  blots !  ♦ 

*  I  remember  (when  "  I  was  but  a  little  tiny  boy*'> 
I  thought  that  '*  the  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  ad- 
vance,'' addressed  by  Prospero  to  Miranda,  must  need* 
be  a  very  fine  line ;  imagine  then  my  confusion,  on  ra» 
ferring  tor  corroboration  to  my  *'  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  as  he  truly  was,  to  find  this  passage: 
"  Why  Shakespeare  should  have  condescended  to  the 
elaborate  nothmgness,  not  to  say  nonsense,  of  this 
metaphor  (for  what  is  meant  by  '  advancing  curtains'  ?) 
I  cannot  conceive.  That  is  to  sav,  if  he  did  condescend  \ 
for  it  looks  very  like  the  interpomion  of  some  pompoos 
declamatory  player.  Pope  ha«  put  it  into  his  *TrestiMi 
on  the  Bathes.' " 
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It  is  curious  that  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
style  has  been  so  severely  handled  (and, 
it  must  be  owned,  not  witnout  some  jus- 
tice) for  its  affectations,  should  have  been 
so  genuine  (although  always  generous)  in 
his  criticisms.     It    was    nothing  to  him 
whether  an  author  was  old  or  new ;  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  any  literary  compari- 
son between  two  writers  when  ne  thought 
it   appropriate    (and    he    was    generally 
right),  notwithstanding  all   the  age  and 
authority  that  might  be  at  the  back  of  one 
[       o(  ihem.     Thackeray,  by  the  way,  a  very 
[       different  writer  and  thinlcer,  had  this  same 
outspoken  honesty  in  the  expression  of 
his  literary  taste.     In  speaking  of  the 
bcro  of    Cooper's    five    good    novels  — 
Leather-Stocking,  Hawkeye,  etc.  —  he  re- 
marks with  quite  a  noble  simplicity :  '*  I 
think  he  is  better  than  any  of  Scott's  lot." 
It  is  a  **far  cry"  from   the   "Faery 
Queen"   to    "  Chifde    Harold,"    which, 
reckoning   by  years,  is  still    a    modern 
poem :  vet  1  wonder  how  many  persons 
under  thirty  —  even  of  those  who  term  it 
**inaMificent  "  —  have  ever  read  "  Childe 
Harold."    At  one  time  it  was  only  people 
under  thirty  who  had  read  it ;  for  poetry 
to  the  ordinary  reader  is  the  poetry  that 
vas  popular  in  his  youth  —  "  no  otner  is 
genuine." 

A  dreary,  weary  poem  called  "  The  Excursion," 
Written  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion, 

is  a  couplet  the  frankness  of  which  has 
always  recommended  itself  to  me  (though 
1  like  "  The  Excursion  ") ;  but,  except  for 
the  rhyme,  it  has  a  fatal  facility  of  appli- 
cation to  other  long  poems.  Heaven  tor- 
bid  that  1  should  **  with  shadowed  hint 
confuse"  the  faith  in  a  British  classic; 
but,  ye  gods,  how  men  have  gaped  (in 
private)  over  "  Childe  Harold  " ! 

"Gil  Hlas,"  though  not  a  native  classic, 
is  included  in  the  articles  of  the  British 
literary  faith ;  not  as  a  matter  of  pious 
opinion,  but  lUjiiU;  a  necessity  of  intel- 
lectual salvation.  I  remember  an  inter- 
'''iew  I  once  had  with  a  boy  of  letters 
concerning  this  immortal  work;  he  is  a 
*eli-known  writer  now,  but  at  the  time  I 
*ptak  of  he  was  only  budding  and  sprout- 
"»g  in  the  magazines  —  a  lad  of  promise, 
DO  doubt,  but  given,  if  not  to  kick  against 
wihority,  to  question  it,  and,  what  was 
•orse,  to  question  me  about  it,  in  an  em- 
barrassing manner.  The  natural  affabil- 
"y  01  my  disposition  had  caused  him,  I 
s^ipjiosc,  to  treat  me  as  his  father  confes- 
sor in  literature ;  and  one  of  the  sins  of 
omission  he  confided  to  me  was  in  con- 
fitUion  with  the  divine  Le  Sage. 
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"  I  say  —  about  *  Gil  Bias,'  you  know 
—  Bias  [a  great  critic  of  that  day]  was 
saying  last  night  that  if  he  were  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  with  only  two  books  to 
read  he  would  choose  the  Bible  and  '  Gil 
Bias.' " 

"It  is  very  gratifjnng  to  me,"  said  I, 
wishing  to  evade  my  young  friend,  and 
also  because  I  had  no  love  for  Bias,  *'  that 
he  should  have  selected  the  Bible;  and 
all  the  more  so,  since  I  should  never  have 
expected  it  of  him." 

**  Yes,  papa  "  (that  was  what  the  young 
dog  was  wont  to  call  me,  though  he  was 
no  son  of  mine  —  far  from  it) ;  **  but  about 
*  Gil  Bias '  ?  Is  it  really  the  next  best 
book?  And  after  he  had  read  it  —  say 
ten  times  —  would  he  not  have  been  rath- 
er sorry  that  he  had  not  chosen  —  well, 
Shakespeare,  for  instance  ?  " 

The  picture  of  Bias  with  a  long,  white 
beard,  the  growth  of  twenty  years,  read- 
ing that  tattered  copy  of  "Gil  Bias  "in 
his  cell,  almost  affected  me  to  tears ;  but 
I  made  shift  to  answer  gravely :  "  Bias  is  a 
professional  critic;  and  persons  of  that 
class  are  apt  to  be  a  little  dogmatic  and 
given  to  exaggeration.  But  *  fiil  Bias '  is 
a  great  work.  As  a  picture  of  the  seamy 
side  of  human  life  —  of  its  vices  and  its 
weaknesses  at  least  —  it  is  unrivalled. 
The  archbishop " 

**Oh!  I  know  that  archbishop  —  a;///," 
interrupted  my  young  tormentor.  **  I 
sometimes  think,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
archbishop,  we  should  never  perhaps  have 
heard  of  *  Gil  Bias.'" 

"  Tchut,  tchut !  "  said  I ;  "  you  talk 
like  a  child." 

"  But  to  read  it  all  throui^h^  papa  — 
three  times,  ten  times,  for  all  one's  life.^ 
Poor  Mr.  Bias!" 

"It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  dear 
boy,"  I  said.  "  Bias  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  literary  matters,  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about;  and 
if  he  was  quite  sure " 

"  Oh !  but  he  was  not  quite  sure :  he 
was  rather  doubtful,  he  said,  about  one 
of  the  books." 

"Not  the  Bible,  I  do  hope?"  said  I, 
fervently. 

"  No,  about  the  other.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  but  that,  instead  of  *  Gil  Bias," 
he  ought  to  have  selected  *  Don  Quix- 
ote.' Now  really  that  seems  to  me  worse 
than  *  Gil  Bias.'  ^' 

"  You  mean  less  excellent,"  I  rejoined ; 
"  you  are  too  young  to  appreciate  the  full 
signification  of  *  Don  Quixote.'  " 

The  scoundrel  murmured,  "  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  mc  people  read  it  when  they 
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are  old?"  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear 
him.  "  We  do  not  all  of  us,"  I  went  on, 
"  know  what  is  good  for  us,  Saiicho  Pan- 
za*s  physician " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  that  physician  —  well^ 
papa.  I  sometimes  think,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  physician,  perhaps " 

"Hush!"  I  exclaimed  authoritatively; 
"  let  us  have  no  flippancy,  I  beg."  And 
so,  with  a  dead  lift  as  it  were,  I  got  rid  of 
him.  He  left  the  room  muttering,  "  But 
to  read  it  through  —  three  times,  ten 
times,  for  all  one's  life.**"  And  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  such  a 
prolonged  course  of  stuay,  even  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  would  have  been  wearisome. 

Rabelais  is  another  article  of  our  liter- 
ary faith,  that  is  certainly  subscribed  to 
much  more  often  than  believed  in.  In  a 
certain  poem  of  Mr.  Browning's  (/  call  it 
"  The  Burial  of  the  Book,"  since  the  Latin 
name  he  has  given  it  is  unpronounceable, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  recollect  itX 
charmindy  humorous,  and  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  impersonating  an  inani- 
mate object  in  verse  as  Dickens  does  in 
prose,  there  occur  these  lines  :  — 

Then  I  went  indoors,  brought  out  a  loaf, 
Half  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 

Lay  on  the  grass,  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais. 

Yet  I  have  known  some  wonder  to  be  ex- 
pressed (confidentially)  as  to  where  he 
found  the  "jolly  chapter,"  and  the  looking 
for  the  beauties  of  Rabelais  to  be  likened 
to  searching  in  a  huge  bed  of  manure  for 
a  few  heads  of  asparagus. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Bias  and  Com- 
pany (though  they  stick  at  nothing,  and 
will  presently  say  that  I  don't  care  for 
these  books  myself),  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  they  are  wrong  in  making  dog- 
mas of  what  are,  after  aU,  but  matters  of 
literary  taste;  it  is  their  vehemence  and 
exaggeration  which  drive  the  weak  to  take 
refuge  in  falsehood. 

A  good  woman  in  the  country  once 
complained  of  her  stepson,  "  He  will  not 
love  his  learning,  though  I  beats  him 
with  a  jackchain ;  "  and  from  the  applica- 
tion of  similar  aids  to  instruction  the  same 
result  takes  place  in  London.  Only  here 
we  dissemble  and  pretend  to  love  it.  It 
is  partly  in  consequence  of  this  that  works, 
not  only  of  acknowledged  but  genuine 
excellence,  such  as  those  I  have  been 
careful  to  select,  are,  though  so  univer- 
sally praised,  so  little  read.  The  poor 
student  attempts  them,  but  failing  —  from 
many  causes  no  doubt,  but  also  some- 
times from  the  fact  of  their  not  being 


there  —  to  find  those  unrivalled  be; 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  in 
sentence,  he  stops  short,  where  he  y 
otherwise  have  gone  on.  He  sa 
himself,  "  I  have  been  deceived,"  < 
must  be  a  born  fool ; "  whereas 
wrong  in  both  suppositions.  I  am 
vinced  that  the  want  of  popularity  of 
ter  Scott  among  the  rising  generati 
partly  due  to  this  extra va|;ant  lauda 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  another 
author,  more  recently  deceased,  wil 
in  a  few  years  be  adcied  to  the  ran 
those  who  are  more  praised  than 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  habit  of  mere  adhesion  to  rec 
opinion  in  any  matter  is  most  misc 
ous,  for  it  strilces  at  the  root  of  ind 
dence  of  thought;  and  in  literatu 
tends  to  make  the  public  taste  mec 
cal.  It  is  very  seldom  that  what  is  ( 
the  verdict  of  posterity  (absurdly  em 
for  are  not  we  posterity.^)  is  eve 
versed ;  but  it  has  chanced  to  happei 
certain  case  quite  lately.  The  produ 
of  "The  Iron  Chest"  upon  the  stagi 
once  more  brought  into  fashion  "( 
Williams."  Now  that  is  a  work,  th 
by  no  means  belonging  to  the  same 
as  those  to  which  1  have  referred,  ^ 
has  a  fine,  old,  crusted  reputation.  ' 
has  hallowed  it.  The  great  world  of 
ers  (who  hav^  never  read  it)  used  to 
the  remark  of  Bias  and  Company,  tha 
and  that  modern  work  of  fiction  remi 
them  —  though  at  an  immense  dist 
of  course  —  of  Godwin's  masterpiec 
remember  Le  Fanu's  "  Uncle  Silas, 
example  (from  some  similarity,  more 
ciful  perhaps  than  real,  in  the  isolatii 
its  hero),  being  thus  compared  wii 
Now  "  Caleb  Williams  "  is  founded 
very  fine  conception  —  one  that  could 
have  occurred,  perhaps,  to  a  ma 
genius ;  the  first  part  of  it  is  well  wc 
out,  but  towards  the  middle  it  g 
feeble,  and  it  ends  in  tediousness 
drivel ;  whereas  "  Uncle  Silas  "  is 
and  strong  from  first  to  last.  Le  '. 
has  never  oeen  so  popular  as,  in  my 
ble  judgment,  he  deserves  to  be,  b 
course  modern  readers  were  bette: 
quainted  with  him  than  with  Goi 
Yet  nine  out  of  ten  were  always  1: 
repeating  this  cuckoo  cry  about  the  lai 
superiority, until  "The  Iron  Chest "( 
out,  and  fashion  induced  them  to  read 
for  themselves;  which  has  very  pro; 
changed  their  opinion. 

I  remember,  in  my  own  case,  that, 
that  mere  reverence  for  authority  wh 
hope  I  share  with  my  neighbors,  I 
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to    speak    of   '*  Headlong    Hall  **    and 
•*  Crotchet  Castle  "  —  both  great  favorites 
of  our  forefathers  —  with  much  respect, 
until  one  wet  day  in  the  country  I  found 
mvself  shut  up  with  them.     I  won*t  say 
what  I  suffered ;  better  judges  of  litera- 
ture   than   mvself  admire  them  still,   I 
know.     1    will  only  remark  that  /  don't 
admire  them.     I   aon't  say  they  are  the 
dullest  novels  ever  printca,  because  that 
would  be  invidious,  and  might  do  wrong 
lo  works  of  even  greater  pretensions  :  but 
to  my  mind  they  are  dull. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  is  free  to  confess 
that  he  does  not  admire  Gray*s  "  Elegy," 
and  Macaulay  to  avow  that  he  sees  little 
to  praise  in  Dickens  and  Wordsworth, 
why  should  not  humbler  folks  have  the 
courage  of  their  own  opinions  ?  They 
cannot  possibly  be  more  wrong  than  John- 
son and  Macaulay  were,  and  it  is  surely 
better  to  be  honest,  though  it  may  ex- 
pose one  to  some  ridicule,  than  to  lie. 
The  more  we  agree  with  the  verdict  of 
the  generations  before  us  on  these  mat- 
ters, the  more,  it  is  quite  true,  we  are 
likely  to  be  right;  but  the  agreement 
should  be  an  honest  one.  At  present 
Tery  extensive  domains  in  literature  are, 
as  It  were,  enclosed  and  denied  to  the 
public  in  respect  to  any  free  expression 
of  their  opinion.  "They  are  splendid, 
they  are  faultless,"  cries  the  general 
voice,  but  the  general  eye  has  not  beheld 
them.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more 
futile  than-  that,  with  every  new  genera- 
tion, our  old  authors  who  have  won  their 
hmt  should  be  arraigned  anew  at  the  bar 
of  public  criticism;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mouths 
of  us  poor  moderns  should  be  muzzled, 
and  still  less  that  we  "  should  praise  with 
alien  lips." 

**  Until  Caldecott's  charming  illustra- 
tions of  it  made  me  laugh  so  much,"  said 
a  young  lady  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  con- 
fess—though I  know  it's  very  stupid  of 
»e  — I  never  saw  much  fun  in  *John 
Gilpin.'"  She  evidently  expected  a  re- 
proof, and  when  I  whispered  in  her  ear 
''Nor  I,"  her  lovely  features  assumed  a 
look  of  positive  enfranchisement. 
**Butam  I  right?"  she  inquired. 
**  You  are  certainly  right,  my  dear  young 
^y,"said  1,  "not  to  pretend  admiration 
»herc  you  don^t  feel  it;  as  to  liking 
'John  Gilpin,*  that  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
It  has,  of  course,  simplicitj'  to  recommend 
'^'.butin  my  own  case,  though  I'm  fond 
^  fun,  it  has  never  evoked  a  smile.  It 
^always  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  Mr. 
Joe  Miller's  stories  put  into  tedious  verse." 


I  really  almost  thought  (and  hoped) 
that  that  young  lady  would  have  kissed 
me. 

"  Papa  always  says  it  is  a  free  country," 
she  exclaimed,  "but  I  never  felt  it  to  be 
the  case  before  this  moment." 

For  years  this  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  had  locked  this  awful 
secret  in  her  innocent  breast  —  that  she 
didn't  %ee  much  fun  in  "  John  Gilpin." 
"  You  have  given  me  courage,"  she  said, 
"  to  confess  something  else.  Mr.  Calde- 
cott  has  just  been  illustrating  in  the  same 
charming  manner  Goldsmith's  "  Elegy  on 
a  Mad  Dog," and  —  I'm  very  sorry  —  but 
I  never  laughed  at  M/i/  before  either.  I 
have  pretended  to  laugh,  you  know,"  she 
added,  hastily  and  apologetically,  "  hun- 
dreds of  times." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  this  is 
not  such  a  free  country  as  your  father 
supposes." 

"  But  am  I  ri^ht  ?  " 

"I  say  nothing  about  'right,'"  I  an- 
swered, "except  that  everybody  has  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  think  the  *Mad  Dog'  better 
than  *  John  Gilpin '  only  because  it  is 
shorter." 

Whether  I  was  wrong  or  right  in  the 
matter  is  of  no  consequence  even  to  my- 
self;  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  that 
young  creature  would  more  than  repay  me 
for  a  much  greater  mistake,  if  mistake  it  is. 
She  protests  that  I  have  emancipated  her 
from  slavery.  She  has  since  talked  to  me 
about  all  sorts  of  authors,  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  to  Washington  Irving,  in  a  way 
that  would  make  some  people's  blood  run 
cold ;  but  it  has  no  such  effect  upon  me  — 
quite  the  reverse.  Of  Irving  she  naively 
remarks  that  his  strokes  of  humor  seem 
to  her  to»  owe  much  of  their  success  to 
the  rarity  of  their  occurrence;  the  flashes 
of  fun  arc  spread  over  pages  of  dulness, 
which  enhance  them,  just  as  a  dark  night 
is  propitious  to  fireworks,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a 
court  of  law,  to  a  joke.  She  is  often  in 
error,  no  doubt,  but  how  bright  and  whole- 
some such  talk  is  as  compared  with  the 
platitudes  and  commonplaces  which  one 
hears  on  all  sides  in  connection  with 
literature ! 

As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  even  people  in 
society  ("the  drawing-rooms  and  the 
clubs  ")  are  not  absolutely  base,  and  yet 
one  would  really  think  so,  to  judge  by  the 
fear  that  is  entertained  by  them  of  being 
natural.  "  I  vow  to  Heaven,"  says  the 
prince  of  letter-writers,  "that  I  think  the 
parrots  of  society  are  more  intolerable 
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and  mischievous  than  its  birds  of  prey. 
If  ever  I  destroy  myself,  it  will  be  in  the 
bitterness  of  having  those  infernal  and 
damnable  *good  old  times'  extolled." 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  say  the  same  — 
when  one  hears  their  praises  come  from 
certain  mouths  —  of  the  good  old  books. 
It  is  not  every  one,  of  course,  who  has  an 
opinion  of  his  own  upon  any  subject,  far 
less  on  that  of  literature,  but  eypry  one 
can  abstain  from  expressing  an  opinion 
that  is  not  his  own.  If  one  has  no  voice, 
what  possible  compensation  can  there  be 
in  becoming  an  echo?  No  one,  I  con- 
clude, would  wish  to  see  literature  dis- 
coursed about  in  the  same  pinchbeck  and 
affected  style  as  are  painting  and  music  ;  * 
yet  that  is  what  will  happen  if  this  prolific 
weed  of  sham  admiration  is  permitted  to 
attain  its  full  growth.        James  Payn. 

•  The  slang  of  art-tnik  has  reached  the  "young  men" 
in  the  furniture  warehouses.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
recommended  a  sideboard  the  other  day  as  not  being  a 
Chippendale,  but  **  having  a  Chippendale^^/iiv^in  it." 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

IV. 

Every  Jew  was  bound  to  exercise  a 
proper  and  adequate  supervision  over  all 
and  everything  belonging  to  him,  mova- 
ble or  immovable,  living  or  inanimate. 
The  principle  laid  down  oy  the  law  held 
that  every  man  was  to  look  after  his  own. 
It  was  applied  in  its  widest  significance. 
Every  Jew  was  directly  responsible  for 
any  negligence  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
respect  of  this  obligation ;  he  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  indemnity  whenever  such 
negligence  entailed  loss  or  injury  to  a 
neighbor,  his  person  or  property.  The 
manner  in  which  the  principle  was  con- 
strued by  the  rabbins  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic; and  the  nicetj  with  which  they 
discriminated  in  every  instance  between 
ordinary  negligence  and  culpable  neglect, 
inflicting  in  the  former  case  a  penalty 
only  and  decreeing  in  the  latter  full  and 
sufficient  compensation,  merits  attention. 
Their  classification  of  actions  for  dam- 
ages is  unique ;  and  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  —  all  clearly  defined 
and  invariable  —  which  weighed  with  the 
tribunals  in  deciding  whether  a  specified 
infraction  of  the  law  came  under  the  cat- 
egory of  the  simpler  or  under  the  more 
serious  class  of  offence  will  appear  curi- 
ous to  those  accustomed  to  modern  legal 
distinctions. 


According  to  the  Mischna  four  things 
are  regarded  as  causing  damage  to  prop- 
erty, and  are  considered  as  types  of  sdl 
such  infractions  of  the  law.  They  are 
(i)  the  ox,  when  he  causes  mischief 
with  his  horns,  or  where  the  mischief  is 
owing  to  any  unusual  propensity  or  vicious 
act  of  the  oeast ;  (2)  the  tnabtk^  or  teeth 
Le.  when  the  damage  results  from  a  natu* 
ral  propensity  or  habit  or  instinct  of  the 
animal ;  (3)  the  pit  or  trench  which  some 
one  dug  and  carelessly  left  uncovered; 
and  (4)  fire.  These  four  sources  of  mis- 
chief were  practically  but  three  in  num- 
ber —  the  ox,  the  pit,  and  fire.  And  under 
some  one  or  other  of  these  three  catego- 
ries every  conceivable  form  of  damage 
was  comprised  under  the  Jewish  code. 
When  any  loss  or  injury  was  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  an  owner  in  respect 
01  any  animal  belonging  to  him,  or  when 
it  was  the  work  of  a  human  being,  the 
cause  came  under  the  first  category  — 
damage  committed  by  an  ox.  In  all  these 
instances  the  thing  that  caused  the  mis- 
chief was  a  living  creature  and  sought 
out  the  thing  it  damaged  or  hurt.  When 
the  harm  was  attributable  to  a  hedge,  a 
^te,  a  bar,  or  some  other  stationary'  ob- 
ject, it  was  assimilated  to  cases  of  dam- 
age occasioned  by  an  open  pit  and  included 
in  the  second  class.  In  all  such  instances 
the  thing  hurt  or  injured  must  have  come 
or  been  brought  to  that  which  caused  the 
mischief.  When  damage  was  occasioned 
by  a  movable  thing  —  a  stone,  a  vase,  an 
implement  or  utensil  —  it  came  under  the 
third  category  of  losses  resulting  from 
negligence  in  regard  of  fire.  These 
cases  differed  from  those  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes  in  that  an  exciting  cause 
from  without  was  necessary  in  oraer  that 
damage  should  result.  Unlike  either  the 
ox  or  pit,  fire  —  and  the  things  legally 
assimilated  thereto  —  would  do  no  mis- 
chief except  by  the  intervention  o(  a 
third  cause  or  agent.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  categories  is  the  first ;  that 
wherein  the  damage  is  caused  by  an  ox. 
In  the  first  place,  the  legal  principles  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  such  ac- 
tions were  applied  in  all  other  causes 
when  indemnity  was  sought  for  losses 
incurred;  and  the  great  consideration 
upon  which  the  question  of  liability  turned 
can  only  be  properly  understood  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinances  of  the  Tal- 
mud having  reference  to  damage  com* 
mitted  by  an  animal.  We  shall  therefore 
explain  this  first. 

An  ox  might  cause  damage  in  two  dif 
ferent  ways :  viciously,  with  intent  simpl] 
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to  do  mischief,  as  goring  with  his  horns 
and  destroying  an  obnoxious  thing;  or 
naturally,  following  its  known  habits  and 
instincts,  as  when  trespassing  and  eating 
provender  and  hay,  or  trampling  down 
plants  and  growing  crops  while  crossing 
a  neld  not  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the 
beast.  Hence  the  two  categories  of  the 
Mischna:  damage  caused  by  the  ox 
(u.  viciously);  and  damage  caused  by 
the  mabth  —  an  animal's  known  habit. 
The  former  is  technically  known  as  the 
catejjory  of  the  **  horn.  *  Taking  this 
first,  it  is  evident  that  the  vicious  out- 
break of  the  animal  which  wrought  the 
mischief  complained  of  in  any  case 
might  have  been  but  a  solitary  instance 
of  bad  temper  on  the  part  of  the  brute  ; 
or  the  ox  may  have  been  prone  to  out- 
breaks of  a  mischievous  description. 
Now,  the  liability  of  the  owner  in  respect 
of  any  damage  coming  under  the  categor}' 
of  the  **  horn  "  depended  entirely  upon 
the  preceding  consideration.  If  tne  ani- 
mal was  not  Icnown  to  be  vicious,  and  had 
Qot  l)ccn  accustomed  to  do  damage  in  the 
particular  manner  specified,  he  was  re- 
dded as  a  tham — an  ordinarily  inof 
teasive  creature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beast  was  known  to  be  vicious,  and 
habituated  to  do  mischief  "  from  hereto- 
fore," it  was  designated  a  muad^  an  ani- 
nul  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  manner 
complained  of.  The  obligation  to  look 
iftcr  an  ox  of  the  latter  kind  was  mani- 
festly much  greater  than  when  one  of  the 
former  description  was  concerned.  Wil- 
f'll  and  wanton  damage  was  only  to  be 
uticipated  whenever  a  muad  was  negli- 
^ntly  permitted  to  trespass.  This  was 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  a  tham  who,  owing  to  the  proprietor's 
carelessness,  had  strayed  and  entered  a 
neighbor's  field.  Hence  a  distinction  was 
made  by  the  judges  in  the  two  cases. 
Whenever  a  iham  had  caused  any  damage 
*i:ich  came  under  the  category  of  the 
'*fccm/*  the  OMmer  was  adjudged  to  have 
l*en  giiilty  of  ordinary  negligence  only, 
^  he  was  condemned  in  a  penalty  of 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  damage  — 
object,  however,  to  several  conditions 
»hich  will  presently  be  explained.  In  the 
tasc  of  a  mundj  tne  proprietor  was  as- 
»amed  to  have  been  guilty  of  culpable 
negligence;  and  he  was  ordered  to  in- 
dernnity  the  plaintiff  in  the  full  amount  of 
the  loss  incurred.  There  were  no  excep- 
tions whatever  to  the  ordinances  regard- 
Jn;j  damages  in  this  category.  The  pen- 
ally was  enforced  no  matter  where  the  ! 
"mischief  occurred.    An  animal  that  had 


always  been  considered  a  tJiamy  but  c^ve 
evidence  of  vicious  propensities  on  three 
several  occasions,  or  laid  its  owner  open 
three  times  to  an  action  for  damages  under 
the  category  of  "  horns,"  was  declared  to 
be  a  muad.  The  facts  referring  to  each 
of  the  three  instances  of  the  beast's  mis- 
behavior had,  however,  to  be  deposed  to 
before  the  local  tribunal,  and  this  more- 
over in  the  presence  of  the  owner.  But 
not  only* did  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion depend  in  every  case  upon  the  fact 
of  the  damage  being  caused  by  an  animal 
regarded  as  either  the  one  or  other  —  the 
terms  acquired  an  extended  significance 
in  their  legal  application.  This  must  be 
explained.  In  their  inception  these  ex- 
pressions had  reference  to  abnormal  acts 
on  the  part  of  an  animal :  and  the  beast 
was  a  thatn  or  w///i// according  as  the  act 
or  conduct  was  an  isolated  instance  of 
misbehavior,  or  the  vicious  propensity  of 
the  animal  was  known,  and  while  the 
brute  was  negligently  suffered  to  stray. 
Now  the  natural  instincts  and  habits  of 
an  ox  are  calculated  to  do  harm  or  entail 
loss.  For  instance,  the  longing  to  eat; 
the  natural  action  of  walking ;  the  habit 
of  lying  down  —  all  these  are  likely  to 
cause  damage  when  the  beast  is  permitted 
to  wander  without  proper  care  and  con- 
trol. In  short,  damage  was  always  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  instinctive  haoits  and 
inclinations  of  the  animal.  Hence  these 
proclivities  were  to  be  guarded  against, 
no  less  than  inherent  vice.  For  this  rea- 
son the  term  muad  was  legally  applied  to 
any  known  propensity  of  an  animal,  natu- 
ral as  well  as  abnormal.  In  its  wider 
significance,  therefore,  the  epithet  came 
to  imply  that  whatever  damage  had  been 
caused  by  an  animal  was  the  result  of  a 
propensity  or  habit  of  which  the  owner 
was  perfectly  cognizant ;  that  such  dam- 
age was  inevitable  and  only  to  be  antici- 
pated in  these  cases;  that  the  damage 
done  would  have  been  averted  by  proper 
precautions  ;  and  that  the  proprietor  was 
liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence 
of  his  culpable  negligence. 

The  second  category  of  damage  —  dam- 
age committed  by  an  animal  instinctively 
—  came  under  two  heads :  damage  caused 
by  the  teeth,  as  when  eating  provender  or 
food  not  belonging  to  its  owner;  and 
damage  caused  by  the  hoofs,  as  when  the 
animal  trampled  under  foot  any  object  in 
its  way,  and  thus  entailed  loss.  All  cases 
where  the  animal  derived  any  benefit  from 
his  mischievous  conduct  came  under  the 
first  heading:  those  wherein  he  derived 
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no  advantage — 1>.,  therefore,  where  the 
damage  was  occasioned  by  a  natural  move- 
ment of  the  animal  —  came  under  the 
second  heading.  In  every  instance  of 
loss  occasioned  owing  to  the  nature  or 
habit  or  instinct  of  the  animal,  whether  it 
came  under  the  first  or  second  head,  the 
beast  was  considered  a  muad —  i,e,  likely 
to  cause  damage  in  the  particular  way 
complained  of:  the  owner  was  conse- 
quently liable  for  the  whole  of  the  loss 
entailed  upon  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of 
his  carelessness  or  negligence.  One  con- 
dition was  essential,  however.  In  all 
cases  of  "  instinctive"  damage  the  mis- 
chief must  have  been  done  in  a  place 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff  or  which  he 
alone  was  entitled  to  use.  For  example, 
if  an  ox  ate  any  provender  in  the  public 
street  or  highway  the  owner  was  acquitted. 
He  had  the  right  to  move  his  animals,  and 
the  obligation  to  guard  one's  property 
extended  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fodder 
consumed.  The  plaintiff  could,  however, 
claim  the  actual  value  of  the  food  eaten 
in  certain  cases  —  for  instance,  when  this 
occurred  in  a  place  to  which  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  had  a  right  of  access  or  of 
pasture,  or  when  one  animal  snatched 
food  from  the  pannier  or  load  of  another 
passing  him  in  the  streets  —  but  the  de- 
fendant was  not  liable  for  any  further 
damage  consequent  on  the  animal's  in- 
stinctive propensity.  Again,  in  all  cases 
of  damage  by  the  "  hoof "  the  Talmud 
Imposes  another  condition :  the  mischief 
must  have  been  directly  caused  by  the 
beast  walking  or  lying  down  or  pushing 
against  the  object  hurt  or  broken.  If  the 
hoof  split  anything  under  foot  and  the 
fragments  fiew  up  and  caused  damage,  or 
shattered  something  and  the  pieces  in- 
flicted hurt  or  caused  any  loss,  the  animal 
was  regarded  as  a  tham^  and  the  penalty 
of  one-half  only  was  imposed  upon  the. 
owner.  Of  course,  if  the  animal  did  any 
mischief  with  his  teeth  or  hoof  in  an  un- 
usual manner  —  that  is,  ate  anything  that 
oxen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  eating,  tore 
anything  that  an  animal  does  not  usually 
interfere  with,  or  trampled  viciously  upon 
an  object  in  order  to  destroy  it,  tne  ani- 
mal was  considered  a  tham,  and  the  dam- 
age it  wrought  came  under  the  category' 
of  that  done  by  the  horns.  It  was  an 
isolated  act,  an  unexpected  outbreak ;  the 
owner  could  not  anticipate  such  an  occur- 
rence, hence  his  negligence  was  only  ordi- 
nary, and  the  penalty  of  one-half  was 
imposed  in  consequence. 

From  what  has  already  been  explained 
.t  is  clear  that  the  consideration  which 


weighed  with  the  tribunals  in  deciding 
whether  an  animal  was  tkam  or  maroj 
was  simply  whether  the  propensity  or 
instinct  that  caused  the  damage  was 
known  or  not.  If  the  damage  complained 
of  was  committed  by  a  tham  —  in  an  un- 
expected manner,  or  by  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  vice  —  the  defendant  paid  only 
one-half  the  damage,  as  we  before  men- 
tioned. This  penalty  was  always  pa)*able 
mignpho  —  literally  of  the  carcass;  that 
is,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
amend  was  not  permitted  to  exceed  the 
value  of  the  ox  that  occasioned  the  mis- 
chief. If  the  half  ordered  by  the  court 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  worth  of  the 
beast,  the  defendant  could  tender  the  ani- 
mal in  satisfaction  of  the  claim;  if  the 
amount  was  less  he  might  pay  in  cash,  or 
the  plaintiff  could  seize  the  beast  and  sell 
it,  retaining  for  himself  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  tribunal.  If  the  damage  haci  been 
occasioned  by  a  tnuad^  in  a  manner  that 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  well-known 
instincts  or  habits  of  the  animal,  the  de- 
fendant was  compelled  to  pay  for  all  the 
damage  his  carelessness  had  occasioned. 
This  payment  was  mealyeah  —  that  is,  the 
best  of  nis  lands  could  be  seized  and  sold 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 


From  The  Atfosy. 
VERENA  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION. 

BY  JOHNNY  LUDLOW. 

Striding  along  through  South  Crabb, 
and  so  on  down  by  old  Massock's  brick- 
fields, went  Sir  Dace  Fontaine,  dark  and 
gloomy.  His  heavy  stick  and  his  heavy 
tread  kept  pace  together;  both  might 
have  been*  the  better  for  a  little  lightness. 

Matters  were  not  going  on  too  smoothly 
at  Maythom  Bank.  Seemingly  obedient 
to  her  father,  Verena  Fontaine  contrived 
to  meet  her  lover,  and  did  not  take  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  keep  it  secret.  Sir 
Dace,  watching  stealthily,  found  it  out, 
and  felt  just  about  at  his  wits*  end. 

He  had  no  power  to  banish  Edward 
Pym  from  the  place:  he  had  none,  one 
must  conclude,  to  exact  submission  from 
Verena.  She  had  observed  to  me,  the 
first  night  we  met,  that  American  eirls 
grow  up  to  be  independent  of  control  in 
many  ways.  That  is  true;  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  they  think  great  guns  of 
themselves  for  being  so. 

Sir  Dace  was  beginning  to  turn  Ms 
anger  on  Colonel  Letsom.     As  chance 
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had  it  while  he  strode  along  this  morn- 
iog,  full  of  wrath,  the  colonel  came  in 
view,  turning  the  corner  of  the  strongest 
and  most  savor}'  brick-yard. 

"Why  do  you  harbor  that  fellow?" 
broke  out  Sir  Dace,  fiercely,  without  cir- 
cumlocution of  greeting. 

**What,  voung  Pym.^"  cried  the  little 
colonel  in  his  mild  way,  jumping  to  the 
other's  meaning.  "  I  don't  suppose  he 
will  stay  with  us  long.  He  is  expecting  a 
summoDS  to  join  his  ship." 

"But  whv  do  you  have  him  at  your 
house  at  all  ?"  reiterated  Sir  Dace,  with 
a  thump  of  his  stick.  "  Why  did  you 
take  him  in?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he  came  down,  a 
stranger,  and  presented  himself  to  us, 
calling  my  wife  aunt,  though  she  is  not 
really  so,  and  said  he  would  like  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  us.  We  could  not  turn 
him  away.  Sir  Dace.  In  fact  we  had  no 
objection  to  his  staying;  he  behaves  him- 
self Ytry  well.     He  11  not  be  here  long." 

"He  has  been  here  a  great  deal  too 
kjng.**  growled  Sir  Dace ;  and  went  on 
his  way  muttering. 

Xothing  came  of  this  complaint  of  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine's.  Edward  Pym  con- 
tinued to  stay  at  Crabb,  Colonel  Letsom 
Dot  seeing  his  way  clear  to  send  him 
«irift;  perhaps  not  wanting  to.  The 
fcve-making  went  on.  In  the  green 
ineadows,  where  the  grass  and  the  sweet 
wild  flowers  were  springing  up,  in  the 
ra\ine,  between  its  sheltering  banks,  red- 
olent of  romance ;  or  in  the  triangle, 
treading  under  foot  the  late  primroses 
and  violets  —  in  one  or  other  of  these 
retreats  might  Mr.  Pym  and  his  ladye- 
kne  he  seen  together,  listening  to  the 
tender  vows  whispered  between  them, 
and  to  the  birds*  songs. 

Sir  Dace,  conscious  of  all  this,  grew 
furious,  and  matters  came  to  a  climax. 
Vereoa  was  bold  enough  to  steal  out  one 
iiigbt  to  meet  Pym  for  a  promenade  with 
him  in  the  moonlight,  and  Sir  Dace  came 
npoQ  them  sitting  on  the  stile  at  the  end 
of  the  cross  lane.  He  gave  it  Pym  hot 
aad  strong,  marched  Verena  home,  and 
the  next  day  carried  both  his  daughters 
away  from  Crabb. 

But  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  had  gone 
away  from  Crabb  mvself  before  this,  and 
*as  in  London  witn  Miss  Deveen.  So 
that  what  had  been  happening  lately  I 
coly  knew  by  hearsay. 

To  what  part  of  the  world  Sir  Dace 
went,  was  not  known.  Naturally  Crabb 
was  curious  upon  the  point.  Just  as  nat- 
waily  it  was  supposed  that  Pym,  having 


nothing  to  stay  for,  would  now  take  his 
departure.     Pym,  however,  stayed  on. 

One  morning  Mr.  Pym  called  at  May- 
thorn  Bank.  An  elderly  woman,  one 
Betty  Huntsman,  who  had  been  employed 
by  tne  Fontaines  as  cook,  opened  the 
door  to  him.  The  colored  man,  Ozias, 
and  a  maid,  Esther,  had  gone  away  with 
the  family.  It  was  the  second  time  Mr. 
Pym  haa  presented  himself  upon  the 
same  errand :  to  get  the  address  of  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine.  Betty,  obeying  her  mas- 
ter's orders,  had  refused  it;  this  time  he 
had  come  to  bribe  her.  Old  Betty,  how- 
ever, an  honest,  kindly  old  woman,  re- 
fused to  be  bribed. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  she  said  to  Pym. 
"  When  the  master  wrote  to  give  me  the 
address,  on  account  of  sending  him  his 
foreign  letters,  he  forbade  me  to  disclose 
it  to  anybody  down  here.  It  is  only  my- 
self that  knows  it,  sir." 

**  It  is  in  London  ;  I  know  that  much," 
affirmed  Pym,  making  a  shot  at  the  place, 
and  so  far  taking  in  old  Betty. 

*'  That  much  may  possibly  be  known, 
sir.     I  cannot  tell  more." 

Back  went  Pym  to  Colonel  Letsom's. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  in  a  young 
lady's  hand  —  for  he  had  all  kinds  of  writ- 
ing at  his  fingers'  ends  —  and  addressed 
it  to  Mrs.  Betty  Huntsman  at  Maythorn 
Bank,  Worcestershire.  This  he  enclosed 
in  a  bigger  envelope,  with  a  few  lines 
from  himself,  and  posted  it  to  London,  to 
one  Alfred  Saxby,  a  sailor  friend  of  his. 
He  next,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  manner, 
asked  Colonel  Letsom  if  he'd  mind  call- 
ing at  Maythorn  Bank,  and  asking  the  old 
cook  there  if  she  could  give  him  her  mas- 
ter's address.  Oh,  Pym  was  as  cunning 
as  a  fox,  and  could  lay  out  his  plans  art- 
fully. And  Colonel  Letsom,  unsuspicious 
as  the  day,  and  willing  to  oblige  every- 
body, did  call  that  afternoon  to  put  the 
question  to  Betty;  but  she  told  him  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  address. 

The  following  morning,  Pym  got  the 
summons  he  had  been  expecting,  to  join 
his  ship.  The  "  Rose  of  Delhi  "  was  now 
ready  to  take  in  cargo.  After  swearing  a 
little,  down  sat  Mr.  Pym  to  his  desk,  and 
in  a  shaky  hand,  to  imitate  a  sick  man's, 
wrote  back  word  that  he  was  ill  in  bed, 
but  would  endeavor  to  be  up  in  London 
on  the  morrow. 

And,  the  morning  following  this,  Mrs. 
Betty  Huntsman  got  a  letter  from  London. 

"  London,  Thursday. 

"  Dear  old  Betty,  —  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  papa,  who  is  very  poorly  indeed. 
Should  Colonel  Letsom  apply  to  you  for 
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our  address  here,  you  are  to  give  it  him  : 
papa  wishes  him  to  have  it.  We  hope 
your  wrist  is  better. 

"CoRALiE  Fontaine." 

Betty  Huntsman,  honest  herself,  never 
supposed  but  the  letter  was  written  by 
Miss  Fontaine.  By-and-by,  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  bell. 

"My  uncle,  Colonel  Letsom,  requested 
me  to  call  here  this  morning,  as  I  was 
passing  on  my  way  to  Timberdale  Rec- 
tory," began  Mr.  Pym;  for  it  was  he  who 
rang,  and  by  his  authoritative  voice  and 
lordly  manner,  one  might  have  thought  he 
was  on  board  a  royal  frigate,  commanding 
a  cargo  of  refractory  soldiers. 

"  Yes,  sir  ; "  answered  Betty,  dropping 
a  curtsy. 

"  Colonel  Letsom  wants  your  master's 
addre.ss  in  London — if  you  can  give  it 
him.  He  has  to  write  to  Sir  Dace  to- 
day." 

Betty  produced  a  card  from  her  inner- 
most pocket,  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Pym 
who  carefully  copied  down  the  address. 

That  he  was  on  his  way  to  Timberdale 
Rectory,  was  not  a  ruse.  He  went  on 
there  tnrough  the  ravine  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  asked  for  Captain  Tanerton. 

"  Have  got  orders  to  join  ship,  sir,  and 
am  going  up  this  morning.  Any  com- 
mands ?  " 

**  To  join  what  ship  ?  "  questioned  Jack. 

"The  *Rose  of  Delhi.*  She  is  begin- 
ning to  load." 

Jack  paused.  "  Of  course  you  must  go 
up,  as  you  are  sent  for.  But  I  don't 
think  vou  will  go  out  in  the  *  Rose  of 
Delhi,  Mr.  Pym.  I  should  recommend 
you  to  look  out  for  another  ship." 

"Time  enough  for  that.  Captain  Taner- 
ton, when  I  get  my  discharge  from  the 
*  Rose  of  Delhi : '  I  have  not  got  it  yet," 
returned  Pym,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pri- 
vate delight  in  thwarting  his  captain. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  in  London  myself 
shortly,  and  will  see  about  things,"  spoke 
Jack. 

"  Any  commands,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present." 

Taking  his  leave  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Letsom,  and  thanking  them  for  their  hos- 
pitality, Edward  Pym  departed  for  Lon- 
don by  an  afternoon  train.  He  left  his 
promises  and  vows  to  the  young  Letsoms, 
boys  and  girls,  to  come  down  again  at  the 
close  of  the  next  voyage,  little  dreaming, 
poor,  ill-fated  young  man,  that  he  would 
never  go  upon  another.  Captain  Taner- 
ton wrote  at  once  to  headquarters  in 
Liverpool,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
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tain  Pym  as  chief  mate,  and  would  li 
another  one  to  be  appointed.  Strolli 
back  to  Timberdale  Rectory  from  posti 
the  letter  at  Salmon's,  John  Tanerton  i 
into  a  brown  study. 

A  curious  feeling,  against  taking  P; 
out  again,  lay  within  him ;  like  an  instin 
it  seemed;  a  prevision  of  warning.  Ja 
was  fully  conscious  of  it,  though  he  km 
not  why  it  should  be  there.  It  was 
great  deal  stronger  than  could  have  be 
prompted  by  his  disapprobation  of  t 
man's  carelessness  in  his  duties  on  boa 

"  I'll  go  up  to  London  to-morrow," 
decided.  "  Best  to  do  so.  Pym  mea 
to  sail  in  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi  'if  he  ca 
just,  I  expect,  because  he  sees  I  do 
wish  him  to :  the  man's  nature  is  as  o 
trary  as  two  sticks.  I'll  not  have  h 
again  at  any  price.  Yes,  I  must  go 
to-morrow." 

''^Vhomme  propose"*^  —  we  know  t 
proverb.  Very  much  to  Jack's  surpri 
his  wife  arrived  that  evening  at  the  R 
tory  from  Liverpool,  with  her  eldest  obi 
Polly.  Therefore,  Jack  did  not  start  i 
London  on  the  morrow ;  it  would  not  ha 
been  at  all  polite. 

He  went  up  the  following  week.  H 
first  visit  was  to  Eastcheap,  in  which  bi 
tling  quarter  stood  the  office  of  Mr.  Jam 
Freeman,  the  ship's  broker.  After  talki 
a  bit  about  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  Ja 
spoke  of  Pym. 

"  Has  a  first  officer  been  appointed 
Pym's  place  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Freeman.  "  Pym  gc 
out  with  you  again." 

"  I  told  you  I  did  not  wish  to  take  P3 
again,"  cried  Jack. 

"  You  said  something  about  it,  I  kno 
and  we  thought  of  putting  in  the  ma 
from  the  *  Star  of  Lahore ; '  but  be  wan 
to  keep  to  his  own  vessel." 

"  I  won't  take  Pym." 

"  But  why.  Captain  Tanerton  ?  " 

"We  don't  get  on  together.  I  new 
had  an  officer  who  gave  me  so  much  pfv 
ocation  —  the  Americans  would  say,  wli 
riled  me  so.  I  believe  the  man  dislike 
me,  and  for  that  reason  was  insubord 
nate.  He  may  do  better  in  another  sbi] 
I  am  a  strict  disciplinarian  on  board.'' 

"  Well,"  carelessly  observed  the  broke 
"  you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  bii 
this  voyage,  Captain  Tanerton.  Iti»d 
cided  that  he  sails  with  you  again." 

"  Then,  don't  be  surprised  if  there 
murder  committed,"  was  Jack's  impetuo' 
answer. 

And  Mr.  Freeman  stared ;  and  xif^ 
the  words. 
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The  midday  sun  was  shining  hotly  upon 
the  London  pavement,  and  especiallv  upon 
the  glitterine;  gold  band  adorning  the  cap 
of  a  lithe,  handsome  young  sailor,  who 
bad  just  got  out  of  a  cab,  and  was  striding 
along  as  though  he  wanted  to  run  a  race 
with  the  clocks.  It  was  Edward  Pym; 
and  the  reader  will  please  take  notice  that 
we  have  gone  back  a  few  days,  for  this 
was  the  day  following  Pyro's  arrival  in 
London. 

**  Halt  a  step,"  cried  he  to  himself,  his 
eye  catching  the  name  written  up  at  a 
street  corner.  "I  must  be  out  of  my 
bcarinps." 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  pa- 
ner,  he  read  some  words  written  there. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  address  he  had 
got  from  Betsy  Huntsman  the  previous 
cay. 

^Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square," 
repeated  he.  "This  is  not  it.  I'll  be 
shot  if  I  know  where  I  am !  Can  you  tell 
rat  my  way  to  Woburn  Place?"  asked 
he,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  passing. 

•*  Turn  to  the  left ;  you  will  soon  come 
to  it." 
"Thank  you,"  said  Pym. 
The  right  house  sighted  at  last,  Mr. 
Pym  took  his  standing  m  a  friendly  door- 
way on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  put 
bimself  on  the  watch.  Very  much  alter 
the  fashion  of  a  bailifiTs  man,  who  wants 
to  serve  a  writ. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  windows;  he 
looked  down  at  the  doors ;  he  listened  to 
the  sound  of  a  church  clock  striking ;  he 
scraped  his  feet  in  impatience,  now  one 
foot,  now  the  other.  Nothing  came  of  it. 
The  rooms  behind  the  curtained  windows 
ni^ht  be  untenanted  for  all  the  sign 
gi\'en  out  to  the  eager  eyes  of  Mr.  Pym. 

•*  Hanjij  it  all !  "  he  cried,  in  an  explosion 
of  impatience  ;  and  he  could  have  sent  the 
silent  dwelling  to  Jericho. 

No  man  of  business  likes  his  time  to  be 
wasted;  and  Mr.  Pym  could  very  espe- 
cially not  afford  to  waste  his  to-day.     For 
hei\as  supposed  to  be  at  St.  Katnerine's 
Docks,    checking   cargo    on    board    the 
•'Rose  of  Delhi."    When  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  the  dinner  hour,  he  had  made  a 
rush  from  the  ship,  telling  the  foreman  of 
the  shed  not  to  ship  any  more  cargo  till 
he  came  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  had 
come  dashing  up  here  in  a  fleet  cab.    The 
half-hour  had  expired,  and  another  half  an 
hour  to  it,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  time  to  dash  back  again.     If  any- 
hodv  from  the  office  chanced  to  go  down 
to  the  ship,  what  a  row  there'd  be !  — 
umI  be  would  probably  get  his  discharge. 
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He  had  not  been  luckv  in  his  journey 
from  Worcestershire  tne  previous  day. 
The  train  was  detained  so  on  the  line, 
through  some  heavy  wagons  having  come 
to  grief,  that  he  did  not  reach  London  till 
late  at  night ;  too  late  to  go  down  to  his 
lodgings  near  the  docks ;  so  he  slept  at  an 
hotel.  This  morning  he  had  reported 
himself  at  the  broker's  office ;  and  Mr. 
Freeman,  after  blowing  him  up  for  his 
delay,  ordered  him  on  board  at  once: 
since  they  began  to  load,  two  days  ago 
now,  a  clerk  from  the  office  had  been  down 
on  the  ship,  making  up  the  cargo-books  in 
Pym's  place. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  believe  they 
must  all  be  dead  !  "  cried  Pym,  gazing  at 
the  house.  **  Why  does  not  somebcidy 
show  himself?  I  can't  post  the  letter  — 
for  I  know  my  letters  to  her  are  being 
suppressed.  And  I  dare  not  leave  it  at 
the  door  myself,  lest  that  cantankerous 
Ozias  should  answer  me,  and  hand  it  to 
old  Dace,  instead  of  to  Vera." 

Luck  at  last !  The  door  opened,  and  a 
maidservant  came  out  with  a  jug,  her  bon- 
net thrown  on  perpendicularly.  Mr.  Pym 
kept  her  in  view,  and  caught  her  up  as 
she  was  nearing  a  public  house. 

"  You  come  from  Mrs.  Ball's,  Woburn 
Place  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,'*  answered  the  girl,  doubt- 
fully, rather  taken  aback  at  the  summary 
address,  but  capitulating  to  the  gold-lace 
band. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  this  letter  privately 
to  Miss  Verena  Fontaine.  When  she  is 
quite  alone,  you  understand.  And  here's 
half-a-crown,  my  pretty  lass,  for  your 
trouble.'* 

The  girl  touched  neither  letter  nor 
money.  She  surreptitiously  put  her  bon- 
net straight,  in  her  gratified  vanity. 

'*  But  I  can't  give  it,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Though  I'm  sure  I'd  be  happy  to  oblige 
you  if  I  could.  The  Miss  Fontaines  and 
their  papa  is  not  with  us  now;  they've 
gone  away." 

**  What  ?  "  cried  Pym,  setting  his  teeth 
angrily,  an  expression  crossing  his  face 
that  marred  all  its  good  looks.  '*  When 
did  they  leave  ?  Where  are  they  gone  to  ?  " 

"They  left  yesterday,  sir,  and  they 
didn't  say  where.  That  black  servant  of 
theirs  and  our  cook  couldn*t  agree ;  there 
was  s<juabbles  perpetual.  None  of  us 
liked  him :  it  don't  seem  Christian-like  to 
have  a  black  man  sitting  down  to  table 
with  you.  Mrs.  Ball,  our  missis,  she  took 
our  part ;  and  the  young  ladies  and  their 
papa  they  naturally  took  Ass  part :  and  so, 
they  left/' 
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"Can  I  see  Mrs.  Ball?"  asked  Pym, 
after  mentally  anathematizing  servants  in 

fenera],   black  and  white.    "  Is    she  at 
ome  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  she'll  see  you,  Vm  sure. 
She  is  vexed  at  their  having  left." 

He  dropped  the  half-crown  into  the 
girl's  hand,  returned  the  note  to  his  pock- 
et, and  went  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Ball,  a 
talkative,  good-humored  woman  in  a  rusty 
black  silk  gown,  with  red  cheeks  and 
quick,  brown  eyes,  opened  the  door  to  him 
herself. 

She  invited  him  in.  She  would  have 
given  him  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  address 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  she  had  it, 
she  said.  Sir  Dace  did  not  leave  it  with 
her.  He  simply  bade  her  take  in  any  let- 
ters that  might  come,  and  he  would  send 
for  them. 

"  Have  you  not  any  notion  where  they 
went  ?  —  to  what  part  of  the  town  ?  "  asked 
the  discomfited  Pym.  That  little  trick  he 
had  played  Betty  Huntsman  was  of  no  use 
to  him  now. 

"Not  any.  Truth  to  say,  I  was  too 
vexed  to  ask,"  confessed  Mrs.  Ball.  "  I 
knew  nothing  about  their  intention  to 
leave  until  they  were  packing  up.  Sir 
Dace  paid  me  a  week's  rent  in  lieu  of 
warning,  and  away  they  went  in  two  cabs. 
You  are  related  to  them,  sir  ?  There's  a 
look  in  your  face  that  Sir  Dace  has  got." 

Mr.  Pym  knitted  his  brow ;  he  did  not 
take  it  as  a  compliment.  Many  people 
had  seen  the  same  likeness ;  though  he 
was  a  handsome  young  man  and  Sir  Dace 
an  ugly  old  one. 

"  If  you  can  get  their  address,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  keep  it  for  me ;  I 
will  call  again  to-morrow  evening,"  were 
his  parting  words  to  the  landlady.  And 
he  went  rattling  back  to  the  docks  aft  fast 
as  wheels  could  take  him. 

Mr.  Pym  went  up  to  Woburn  Place  the 
following  evening  accordingly,  but  the 
landlady  had  no  news  to  give  him.  He 
went  the  next  evening  after,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next.  All  the  same.  He  went 
so  long  and  to  so  little  purpose  that  he  at 
last  concluded  the  Fontaines  were  not  in 
London.  Sir  Dace  neither  sent  a  mes- 
senger nor  wrote  for  any  letters  there 
might  be.  Two  were  waitmg  for  him ;  no 
more.  Edward  Pym  and  Mrs.  Ball  be- 
came, so  to  say,  quite  intimate.  She  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  poor  young  man, 
who  wanted  to  find  his  relatives  before  he 
sailed  —  and  could  not. 

It  may  as  well  be  told,  not  to  make  an 
unnecessary  mystery  of  it,  that  the  Fon- 
taines had  gone  straight  to  Brighton.    At 


length,  however,  Mrs.  Ball  was  one  da; 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Ozias.  Shi 
never  bore  malice  long,  and  received  hia 
civilly.  Her  rooms  were  let  again,  so  tb 
had  got  over  the  smart. 

"  At  Brighton !  "  she  exclaimed,  wliei 
she  heard  where  they  had  been  —  ior  ih 
man  had  no  orders  to  conceal  it.  " 
thought  it  strange  that  your  master  dit 
not  send  for  his  letters.  And  how  are  th 
young  ladies  ?  And  where  are  you  sta] 
mg  now  ?  " 

"The  young  ladies,  they  well,"  ac 
swered  Ozias.  "  We  stay  now  at  one  bi 
house  in  Marylebone  Road.  We  com 
up  yesterday  to  this  London  town:  Si 
Dace,  he  find  the  sea  no  longer  do  fo 
hin. ;  make  him  have  much  bile." 

Edward  Pym  had  been  in  a  rage  at  nc 
finding  Vereria.  Verena,  on  her  par 
though  rather  wondering  that  she  did  no 
hear  from  him,  looked  upon  his  silenc 
as  only  a  matter  of  precaution.  Whe 
they  were  settled  at  Woburn  Place,  aftc 
leaving  Crabb,  she  had  written  to  Pyn 
enjoining  him  not  to  reply.  It  mi^bt  nc 
be  safe,  she  said,  for  Coralie  had  gon 
over  to  "the  enemy," meaning  Sir  Dace 
Edward  must  contrive  to  see  her  when  h 
came  to  London  to  join  his  ship.  An 
when  the  days  went  on,  and  Verena  sa^ 
nothing  of  her  lover,  she  supposed  hewa 
not  yet  in  London.  She  went  to  Brigfato 
supposing  the  same.  But  now  that  the 
were  back  from  Brighton,  and  still  neithc 
saw  Pym  nor  heard  from  him,  Verer 
grew  uneasy,  fearing  that  the  "Rose  • 
Delhi "  had  sailed. 

"  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  about  £. 
ward  ! "  she  exclaimed  one  evening  to  h 
sister.    "  I  think  he    must  have  saile 
He  would  be  sure  to  come  to  us  if  _ 
were  in  London." 

"  How  should  he  know  where  we  are 
dissented  Coralie.    "  For  all  he  can  ta 
Vera,  we  may  be  in  the  moon." 

A  look  of  triumph  crossed  Vera's  fa 
"He    knows    the    address    in    Wobt- 
Place,  Coral,  for  I  wrote  and  gave  it  hi 
and  Mrs.  Ball  would   direct    him    he 
Papa  sent  Ozias  there  to-day  for  his 
ters;  and  I  know  Edward  would  nerr 
cease  going  there,  day  by  day,  to  ask 
news,  untilhe  heard  of  me." 

Coralie  laughed  sofUy.    Unlocking 
writing-case,  she  displayed  a  letter  fl 
lay  snugly  between  its  leaves.    It  was 
one  that  Vera  had   written   at  Wofc^ 
Place.    Verena   turned  very  angry, 
Coralie  made  light  of  it. 

"  As  I  dare  say  he  has  already  sail^ 
confess  my  treachery,  Vera,    ft  wa^ 
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done  for  yoor  good.     Better  think  no 
more  of  Edward  Pym." 

**  You  wicked  tning !  You  are  more 
cmel  than  Bluebeard.  I  shall  take  means 
to  ascertain  whether  the  '  Rose  of  Delhi ' 
is  gone.  Captain  Tanerton  made  a  boast 
that  he*d  not  take  Edward  out  again,  but 
he  may  not  have  been  able  to  help  him- 
self,'' pursued  Vera,  her  tone  significant. 
**  Edward  inttnded  to  go  in  her,  and  he 
has  a  friend  at  court." 

**  A  friend  at  court ! "  repeated  Coralie. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  Freemans*  out-door  manager 
at  Liverpool,  and  the  ship*s  husband  —  a 
Mr.  Gould.     He  came  up  here  when  the 
ship  got   in,  and  he  and  Edward  made 
friends  together.    The  more  readily  be- 
cause Gould  and  Captain  Tanerton  are 
not  friends.    The  captain  complained  to 
the  owners   last  time    of  something  or 
other  connected  with  the  ship  —  some 
bad  provisions,  I  think,  that  had  been  put 
on  board,  and  insisted  on  its  being  recti- 
fied.   As  Mr.  Gould  was  responsiule,  he 
uturally  resented  this,  and  ever  since  he 
has  been  fit  to  hang  Captain  Tanerton." 
"  How  do  you  know  all  this,  Verena  ?  " 
"  From  Eaward.     He  told  me  at  Crabb. 
Mr.  Gould  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
with  choosing  the  officers  than  the  Free- 
mans  themselves  have,  and  he  promised 
Edward  he  should  remain  in  the  ^  Rose  of 
Delhi.' " 

*"  It  is  strange  Edward  should  care  to 
remain  in  the  ship  when  her  commander 
does  not  like  him,"  remarked  Coralie. 

"  He  stays  in  because  of  that  —  to 
thwart  Tanerton,"  laughed  Verena  lightly. 
"Partly,  at  least.  But  he  thinks, you  see, 
lod  1  think,  that  his  remaining  for  two 
n)3rages  in  a  ship  that  has  so  good  a 
name  may  tell  well  for  him  with  papa. 
Now  pu  know,  Coral." 

II. 

The  lovers  met  Pym  found  her  out 
through  Mrs.  Ball.  And  Verena,  thor- 
oo^ly  independent  in  her  notions,  put 
ca  her  bonnet,  and  walked  with  him  up 
^  down  the  Marylebone  Road. 

"We  sail  this  day  week.  Vera,"  he  said. 
^  My  life  has  been  a  torment  to  me,  fear- 
Af  I  should  not  see  you  before  the  ship 
^tQt  oat  of  dock.  And,  in  that  case,  1 
^'t  think  I  should  have  gone  in  her." 

*•  1$  it  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi '  ?  "  asked 
Vera. 
"Of  course.    I  told  you  Gould  would 

■Mtt^  it    She  is  first-rate  in  every  way, 

^  ue  most  comfortable  ship  I  ever  was 

■—barring  the  skipper.'' 


"  You  don't  like  him,  I  know.  And  he 
does  not  like  you." 

*'  I  hate  and  detest  him,"  said  Pym 
warmly  —  therefore,  as  the  reader  must 
perceive,  no  love  was  lost  between  him 
and  Jack.  "  He  is  an  awful  screw  for 
keeping  one  to  one's  duty,  and  I  expect 
we  shall  have  no  end  of  squalls.  Ah, 
Verena,"  continued  the  young  man,  in  a 
changed  tone,  **  had  vou  only  listened  to 
my  prayers  at  Crabb,  I  need  not  have 
sailed  again  at  all." 

Mr.  Edward  Pym  was  a  bold  wooer. 
He  had  urged  Verena  to  cut  the  matter 
short  by  marrying  him  at  once.  She 
stopped  his  words. 

"I  will  marry  you  in  twelve  months 
from  this,  if  all  goes  well,  but  not  before. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  it,  Edward 
—  as  I  have  told  you.  Were  I  to  marry 
without  papa's  consent  —  and  you  know 
he  will  not  give  it — he  can  take  most  of 
the  money  that  came  to  me  from  mamma. 
Only  a  small  income  would  remain  to  me. 
I  shall  not  risk  M^/." 

"  As  if  Sir  Dace  would  exact  it !  He 
might  go  into  one  of  his  passions  at  first, 
but  he'd  soon  come  round ;  he'd  not  touch 
your  money,  Vera."  And  Edward  Pym, 
in  saying  tnis,  fully  believed  it. 

"You  don't  know  papa.  I  have  been 
used  to  luxuries,  Edward,  and  I  could  not 
do  without  them.  What  would  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  be  for  me  —  living  as 
I  have  lived  ?  And  for  you,  also,  for  you 
would  be  my  husband  r  Next  May  I 
shall  be  of  age,  and  my  fortune  will  be 
safe  —  all  my  own." 

**  A  thousand  things  may  happen  in  a 
year,"  jumbled  Pym,  who  was  wild  to 
lead  an  idle  life,  and  hated  the  discipline 
on  board  ship.  "The  *Rose  of  Delhi' 
may  go  down,  and  I  with  it." 

"She  has  not  gone  down  yet.  Why 
should  she  go  down  now  ?  " 

"What  right  had  Coralie  to  intercept 
your  letter?"  asked  Pym,  passing  to  an- 
other phase  of  his  grievances. 

"  She  had  no  right ;  but  she  did  it  I 
asked  Esther,  our  own  maid,  to  run  and 
put  it  in  the  post  for  me.  Coralie,  com- 
ing in  from  walking,  met  Esther  at  the 
door,  saw  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  took 
it  from  her,  saying  she  would  go  back 
and  post  it  herself.  Perhaps  Esther  sus- 
pected something:  she  did  not  tell  me 
this.  Coralie  had  the  face  to  tell  it  me 
herself  yesterday." 

"  Well,  Vera,  you  should  have  managed 
better,"  returned  Pym,  feeling  frightfully 
cross. 

"Ob,  Edward,  don't  yoa  see  how  it 
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is  ?  "  wailed  the  girl,  in  a  piteous  tone  of 
appeal  —  "that  they  are  all  against  me. 
Or,  rather,  against  you.  Papa,  Coralie, 
and  Ozias :  and  I  fancy  now  that  Coralie 
has  spoken  to  Esther.  Papa  makes  them 
think  as  he  thinks." 

"It  is  a  fearful  shame.  Is  this  to  be 
our  only  interview?  " 

"  No,"  said  Vera.  "  I  will  see  you 
every  day  until  you  sail." 

"  You  may  not  be  able  to.  We  shall  be 
watched,  now  Coralie  has  turned  against 


us. 


I  will  see  you  every  day  until  you 
sail,"  repeated  tlie  girl,  with  impassioned 
fervor.  "  Come  what  may,  I  will  contrive 
to  see  you." 

In  making  this  promise.  Miss  Verena 
Fontaine  probably  did  not  understand  the 
exigencies  on  a  cnief  mate's  time  when  a 
ship  is  getting  ready  for  sea.  To  rush  up 
from  the  docks  at  the  midday  hour,  and 
rush  back  again  in  time  for  work,  was  not 
practicable.  Pym  had  done  it  once ;  he 
could  not  do  it  twice.  Therefore,  the 
only  time  to  be  seized  upon  was  after  six 
o'clock,  when  the  "  Rose  of  Delhi "  was 
left  to  herself  and  her  watchman  for  the 
night,  and  the  dock  gates  were  shut. 
This  brought  it,  you  see,  to  about  seven 
o'clock,  before  Pym  could  be  hovering, 
like  a  wandering  ghost,  up  and  down  the 
Marylcbone  RoacI;  for  he  had  to  go  to  his 
lodgmgs  in  Ship  Street  first  and  put  him- 
self to  rights  after  his  day's  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  drinking  his  tea.  And  seven 
o'clock  was  Miss  Verena  Fontaine's  din- 
ner hour.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  mode  of 
dining  was  elaborate;  and,  what  with  the 
side-dishes,  the  puddings,  and  the  dessert, 
it  was  never  over  much  before  nine  o'clock. 

For  two  days  Verena  made  her  dinner  at 
luncheon.  Late  dining  did  not  agree  with 
her,  she  told  Coralie,  and  she  should  pre- 
fer some  tea  in  her  room.  Coralie 
watched,  and  saw  her  come  stealing  in 
each  night  soon  after  nine.  Until  that 
hour,  she  had  promenaded  with  Edward 
Pym  in  the  bustling,  lighted  streets,  or  in 
the  quieter  walks  of  the  Regent's  Park. 
On  the  third  day.  Sir  Dace  told  her  that 
she  must  be  in  her  place  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Verena  wondered  whether  the 
order  emanated  from  his  arbitrary  tem- 
per, or  whether  he  had  any  suspicion. 
So  that  evening  she  dined  as  usual ;  and 
when  she  and  Coralie  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room at  eight  o'clock,  she  said  her 
head  ached,  and  she  should  go  to  bed. 

That  night  there  was  an  explosion. 
Docked  of  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of 
their  interview,  the  two  lovers  made  out 


for  it  by  lingering  together  an  hour  longer 
at  the  end  of  it.  It  was  striking  ten  when 
Verena  came  in,  and  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  her  father.  Verena  gave  Co- 
ralie the  credit  of  betraying  her,  but  in 
that  she  was  wrong.  Sir  Dace  —  he 
might  have  had  his  suspicions  —  suddenly 
called  for  a  particular  duet  that  was  a  far 
vorite  with  his  daughters,  bade  Coralie 
look  it  out,  and  sent  up  for  Verena  to  come 
down  and  sing  it.  Miss  Verena  was  not 
to  be  found,  so  could  not  obey. 

Sir  Dace,  I  say,  met  her  on  the  stairs  as 
she  came  in.    He  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  to  turn  her  footsteps    to   the 
drawing-room,  and  shut  the  door.    Then 
came  the  explosion.    Verena  did  not  den 
that  she  had  been  out  with  Pym.    A 
Sir  Dace,  in  very    undrawing-rooro-lik 
language,  swore  that  she  should  see 
no  more. 

"We  have  done  no  harm,  papa.    W 
have  been  to  Madame  Tussaud's." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Verena.    Attempt  to 
outside  this  house  again  while  that  villai 
is  in  London,  and  I  will  carry  you  ofiF,  a 
I  carried  you  from  Crabb.     You  cann 
beard  me. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at  the  fa 
of  Sir  Dace  as  he  said  it. 

At  these  moments  of  excitement, 
would  take  a  dark  tinge  underneath  t 
skin,  as  if  the  man,  to  use  lack  Tanertoik.  ^s 
expression,  had  a  touch  of  the  tar-bruski— a ; 
and  the  dark,  sullen  eyes  would  glea. 
with  a  peculiar  light,  that  did  not 
one  of  an  angel. 

"  We  saw  Henry  the  Eighth  and  h^  is 
six  wives,"  went  on  Vera.  "Jane  St  ^y* 
mour  looked  the  nicest." 

"How  dare  you  talk  gibberish,  at 
moment  like  this  ? "  raved  Sir  Dai 
"As  to  that  man,  I  have  cursed  hi 
And  you  will  learn  to  thank  me  for  it." 

Verena  turned  whiter  than    a    she- 
Her    answering    words    seemed    bi 
enough,  but  her  voice  shook  as  she  s 
them. 

"  Papa,  you  have  no  right  to  interfi 
with  my  destiny  in  life;  no,  though 
are  the  author  of  my  being.    I  have  prc:ii:3m- 
ised  to  be  the  wife  of  my  cousin  Edw 
and  no  earthly  authority  shall  stay 
You  may  be  able  to  control  my 
ments  now  by  dint  of  force,  for  jrou        -arc 
stronger  than   I   am;  but  my  turn    -^^'1/ 
come." 

"Edward  Pym  —  hang  him  !  —  is    "fcad 
to  the  back  bone." 

"  I  will  have  him  whether  he  is  bad  or 
good,"  was  Verena's  mental  answer ;  2»t 
she  did  not  say  it  aloud. 
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^And  I  will  lock  you  in  your  room 
Erom  this  hour,  if  you  dare  defy  me," 
bissed  Sir  Dace. 

^  I  do  not  defy  you,  papa.  It  is  your 
turn,  I  say;  and  you  have  strength  and 
power  on  your  side." 

^Take  care  you  do  not  It  would  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

••  Very  well,  papa,"  sighed  Verena.  "  I 
cannot  help  myself  now ;  but  in  a  twelve- 
month's time  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress. 
We  shall  sec  then." 

Sir  Dace  looked  upon  the  words  as  a 
sort  of  present  concession.  He  con- 
cluded Miss  Verena  had  capitulated  and 
would  not  again  go  a-rovin^.  So  he  did 
sot  go  the  length  of  lockmg  her  in  her 
room. 

Verena  was  mild  as  milk  the  next  day, 
and  ^ood  as  gold.  She  never  stirred 
from  the  side  of  Coralie,  but  sat  practis- 
ing a  new  netting-stitch,  her  temper  sweet, 
tier  face  placid.  The  thought  of  stealing 
oat  a^ain  to  meet  Mr.  Pym  was  appar- 
ently further  off  than  Asia. 

1  have  said  that  I  was  in  London  at 
this  time,  staying  with  Miss  Deveen.  It 
was  curious  that  I  should  be  so  during 
those  dreadful  events  that  were  so  soon 
to  follow.  Connected  with  the  business 
that  kept  me  and  Mr.  Brandon  in  town, 
was  a  short  visit  made  us  by  the  squire. 
^*ot  that  the  squire  need  have  come ; 
writJDg  would  have  done;  but  he  was 
iKHhiog  loth  to  do  so :  and  it  was  lovely 
weather.  He  stayed  with  Mr.  Brandon 
at  his  hotel  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  we 
thought  he  meant  to  make  a  week  of  it. 
The  squire  was  as  fond  of  the  sights  and 
the  shops  as  any  child. 

1  went  down  one  morning  to  breakfast 
"^ith  them  at  the  Tavistock,  and  there  met 
Jack  Tanerton.  Later,  we  started  to  take 
a  look  at  a  famous  cricket-match  that  was 
^ing  played  at  Lord's.  In  crossing  the 
Maryicbone  road,  we  met  Sir  Dace  Fon- 
taine. 

His  lodgings  were  close  by,  he  said, 
and  he  would  nave  us  go  in.  It  was  the 
day  1  have  just  told  you  of ;  when  Verena 
ttt,  Rood  as  gold,  by  her  sister's  side,  try- 
in?  the  new  netting-stitch. 

The  girls  were  in  a  sort  of  boudoir, 

lalf-way    up    the    stairs.      The    French 

vonld,  I  suppose,  call  it  the  entresol :  a 

*ann-looking  room,  with  stained  glass  in 

the  vitkdows,  and  a  rich-colored  carpet. 

Coralie  and  Vera  were,  as  usual,  dressed 

^l^c,  in  delicate  summer  muslins.    Vera 

L     r^  pretty  she  looked !  —  had  blue  rib- 

\     wminher  hair:  her  blue  eyes  laughed  at 

■    itemg  us,  a  pink  flush  set  o£E  her  dimples. 


"When  do  you  sail.  Captain  Taner- 
ton ?  "  abruptly  asked  Sir  Dace,  suddenly 
interrupting  the  conversation. 

"On  Thursday,  all  being  well,"  an- 
swered Jack. 

"  Do  you  take  out  the  same  mate  ?  — 
that  Pym } " 

"  I  believe  so ;  yes,  Sir  Dace." 

We  had  to  go  away,  or  should  not  find 
standing-room  on  the  cricket-ground.  Sir 
Dace  said  he  would  accompany  us,  and 
called  out  to  Ozias  to  bring  his  hat.  Be- 
fore the  hat  came,  he  thought  better  of 
it,  and  said  he  would  not  go ;  those  sights 
fatigued  him.  I  did  not  know  what  had 
taken  place  until  later,  or  I  might  have 
thought  he  stayed  at  home  to  guard  Ve- 
rena. He  gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  to 
dinner  in  the  evening,  we  must  all  go,  he 
said;  and  Mr.  Brandon  was  the  only  one 
of  us  who  declined. 

"  I  am  very  busy,"  said  Jack,  "  but  I 
will  contrive  to  get  free  by  seven  this 
evening." 

"Very  busy  indeed,  when  you  can 
spend  tne  day  at  Lord's !  '*  laughed  Ve- 
rena. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Lord's,"  said  Jack, 
which  was  true.  "  I  have  come  up  this 
wa^  to  see  an  invalid  passenger  who  is 
gomg  out  in  my  ship." 

"  Oh,"  quoth  Vera,  "  I  thought  what  a 
nice  idle  time  you  were  having  of  it. 
Mind,  Johnny  Ludlow,  that  you  take  me 
in  to  dinner  to-night.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

Close  upon  the  dinner-hour  named, 
seven,  the  squire  and  I  were  again  at  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine's.  Tanerton*s  cab  came 
dashing  up  at  the  same  moment.  Coralie 
was  in  the  drawing-room  alone,  her  white 
dress  and  herself  resplendent  in  coral 
ornaments.  Sir  Dace  came  in,  and  the 
squire  began  telling  him  about  the  cricket- 
match,  saying  he  ought  to  have  been  there. 
Presently  Sir  Dace  rang  the  bell. 

"How  is  it  that  dinner's  late?"  he 
asked  sternly  of  Ozias  —  for  Sir  Dace 
liked  to  be  served  to  the  moment. 

"  The  dinner  only  wait  for  Miss  Ve- 
rena, sir,"  returned  Ozias.  "  She  no  down 
yet." 

Sir  Dace  turned  round  sharply  to  look 
at  the  sofa  behind  him,  where  I  sat  with 
Coralie,  talking  in  an  undertone.  He  had 
not  noticed,  I  suppose,  but  that  both  sis- 
ters were  there. 

"  Let  Miss  Verena  be  told  that  we  wait 
for  her,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  to  Ozias. 

Back  came  Ozias  in  a  minute  or  two. 
"  Miss  Verena,  she  no  up-stairs,  sir.  She 
no  anywhere." 
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Of  all  the  frowns  that  ever  made  a  face 
uglv,  the  worst  sat  on  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's 
as  he  turned  to  Coralie. 

"  Have  you  let  her  go  out  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Why  of  course  she  is  not  out,  papa," 
answered  Coralie,  calm  and  smiling  as 
usual. 

"  Let  Esther  go  into  Miss  Verena's 
room,  Ozias,  and  ask  her  to  come  down 
at  once." 

"Esther  go  this  last  time.  Miss  Cora- 
lie. She  come  down  and  say,  Ozias,  Miss 
Verena  no  up-stairs  at  all ;  she  go  out." 

"How  dare"  —  began  Sir  Dace;  but 
Coralie  interrupted  him. 

"  Papa,  I  will  go  and  see.  I  am  sure 
Verena  cannot  be  out ;  I  am  sure  she  is 
no/.  She  went  into  her  room  to  dress 
when  I  went  into  mine.  She  came  to  me 
while  she  was  dressing  asking  me  to  lend 
her  my  pearl  comb;  she  had  just  broken 
one  01  the  teeth  of  her  own.  She  meant 
to  come  down  to  dinner  then  and  was 
dressing  for  it :  she  had  no  thought  of 
going  out." 

Coralie  halted  at  the  door  to  sav  all  this, 
and  then  ran  up  the  stairs.  Sne  came 
down  crestfallen.  Verena  had  stolen  a 
march  on  them.  In  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's 
passionate  anger,  he  explained  the  whole 
to  us,  taking  but  a  few  short  sentences  to 
do  it.  Verena  had  been  beguiled  into  a 
marriage  engagement  with  Edward  Pym  : 
he.  Sir  Dace,  had  forbidden  her  to  go  out 
of  the  house  to  meet  him;  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, she  had  set  his  authority  at  defi- 
ance. They  were  no  doubt  tramping  off 
now  to  some  place  of  amusement ;  a  the- 
atre, perhaps  :  the  past  evening  they  had 
gone  to  Madame  Tussaud's.  "  Will  you 
take  in  Miss  Fontaine,  squire,"  concluded 
Sir  Dace,  with  never  a  break  between 
that  and  the  explanation. 

How  dark  and  sullen  he  looked,  I  can 
recall  even  now.  Deprived  of  my  prom- 
ised partner,  Verena,  I  went  down  alone, 
Sir  Dace  following  with  Jack,  into  whose 
arm  he  put  his  own. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  chief  officer. 
Captain  Tanerton  !  "  cried  he,  a  sardonic 
smile  on  his  lips. 

It  must  have  been,  I  suppose,  about 
nine  o'clock.  We  were  all  back  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Coralie  had  been  sing- 
ing. But  somehow  the  song  fell  fiat;  the 
contreicfnps  about  Verena,  or  perhaps  the 
sullenness  it  had  left  on  Sir  Dace,  pro- 
duced a  sense  of  general  discomfort ;  and 
nobody  asked  for  another.  Coralie  took 
her  dainty  work-box  off  a  side-table,  and 
sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  may  as  well  take  up  my  netting,  as 


not,"  she  said  to  me  in  an  undertone. 
"Verena  began  a  new  collar  to-day  — 
which  she  will  be  six  months  finishine,  if 
she  ever  finishes  it  at  alL  She  disliKes 
the  work;  I  love  it."  Netting  was  the 
work  most  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Mrs. 
Todhetley  had  just  netted  herself  a  cap. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  see  your  sister 
to-night?"  I  asked  of  Coralie  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Of  course  you  will,  if  you  don't  run 
away  too  soon.  Shell  not  come  in  later 
than  ten  o'clock." 

"  Don't  you  fancy  that  it  has  put  out 
Sir  Dace  very  much  ?  " 

Coralie  noaded.    "  It  is  something  ne 
for  papa  to  attempt  to  control  us  ;  and  h 
does  not  like  to  find  he  catCL     In  tbi 
affair  I  take  his  part ;  not  Verena's.    Ed — 
ward  Pym  is  not  a  suitable  match  for  h 
in  any  way.    For  myself,  I  dislike  him.'*^ 

"  I  don^t  much  like  him,  either;  and 
am    sure    Captain    Tanerton    does    no 
Your  sister  is  in  love  with  him,  and  ca — 
see  no  fault.    Cupid's  eyes  are  blind^  y 
know." 

"  I  don't  know  it  at  all,"  she  laugh 
"My  turn  with  Cupid  has  not  yet  com 
Johnny  Ludlow.     I  do  not   much   thi 
Cupid  could  blind  me,  though  he  may 
blind  himself.     If  —  why,  what's  this? 

Slowly  lifting  the  lid  of  the  box,  wbi 
had  been  resting  on  her  lap  unopen 
she  saw  a  sealed  note  there,  lying  up; 
most  above  the  netting  paraphernalia, 
was  addressed  to  herself,  in  Verei 
handwriting.  Coralie  opened  it  with 
usual  deliberation. 

"  Dear  Coralie,  —  As  I  find  you  a-:^d 
papa  intend  to  keep  me  a  prisoner,  and  as 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  ai.  '^A, 
do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  ( 
cise  this  harsh  control  over  me,  I 
leaving  home  for  a  few  days.  Tell  , 
that  I  shall  be  perfectly  safe  and'i^^H 
taken  care  of,  even  if  I  could  not  t^^k^ 
care  of  myself  —  which  I  can^  as  V"00 
must  know.        Ever  yours,        Vera. 

Coralie  laughed  just  a  little.  It  seenr>^ 
as  if  nothing  ever  put  her  out:  she  <M 
know  that  Verena  could,  as  the  i»ote 
phrased  it,  take  care  of  herself.  S^^ 
went  up  to  her  father,  who  was  stand  ii^ 
by  the  fire  talking  with  the  squire  ^ma 
Tanerton.  Sir  Dace,  fresh  from  a  iJf|J 
country,  was  always  chilly,  as  I  have  s-aid 
before,  and  kept  up  a  big  fire  whether'  1^ 
was  warm  or  cold. 

"  Papa,  here  is  a  note  from  Verena*  j^ 
have  just  found  it  in  my  work-box.  WO«w** 
you  like  to  see  what  she  says  ?  " 
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Sir  Dace  put  his  coffee-cup  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  took  the  note  from 
Coralie.  I  never  saw  any  expression  like 
that  of  his  face  as  he  read.  I  never  saw 
any  face  go  so  darkly  white.  Evidently 
lie  did  not  take  the  news  in  the  same  light 
wav  that  Coralie  did. 

A  cry  broke  from  him.  Staggering 
back  against  the  shelf,  he  upset  a  vase 
that  stood  at  the  corner.  A  beautiful 
vase  of  Worcester  china,  with  a  ground 
of  delicate  gilt  tracery,  and  a  deliciousl^- 
nainted  landscape  standing  out  from  it. 
It  was  not  at  the  vase,  Iving  in  pieces  on 
the  fender,  we  looked,  out  at  Sir  Dace. 
His  face  was  contorted;  his  eyes  were 
rolling.  Tanerton,  ever  ready,  caught 
bis  arm. 

"  Help  me  to  find  her,  my  friends  !  "  he 
^ped,  when  the  threatened  fit  had 
passed.  **  Help  me  this  night  to  find  my 
daughter !  As  sure  as  we  are  living,  that 
base  man  will  marry  her  to-morrow,  if  we 
do  not,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late." 

''Goodness  bless  me,  yes! "cried  the 
squire,  brushing  his  hair  the  wrong  way, 
bis  good  old  red  face  all  excitement. 
"  Let  us  start  at  once  I  Johnny,  you  come 
with  me.    Where  can  we  go  first  ?  " 

That  was  the  question  for  them  all  — 
where  to  go  ?  London  was  a  large  place ; 
and  to  set  out  to  look  for  a  young  lady  in 
it,  not  knowing  where  to  look,  was  as  oad 
as  looking  for  the  needle  in  the  bottle  of 
hay. 

"She  may  be  at  that  villain's  place," 
panted  Sir  Dace,  whose  breath  seemed  to 
DC  all  wrong.  **  Where  does  he  live  ? 
You  know,  I  suppose,"  appealing  to 
Jack. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Jack.  "  But  I  can 
find  out     I  dare  say  it  is  in  Ship  Street. 

Most  of " 

'•Where  is  Ship  Street?"  interrupted 
the  squire,  looking  more  helpless  than  a 
hinatic 

"  Ship  Street,  Tower  Hill,"  explained 
Jack ;  and  I  dare  say  the  squire  was  as 
wise  as  before.  **  Quite  a  colony  of 
officers  live  there,  while  their  vessels  are 
Iving  in  St.  Katherine's  Docks.  Ship 
Street  lies  handy,  you  see ;  they  have  to 
been  board  by  six  in  the  morning." 

**  1  knew  a  young  fellow  who  lodged  all 
the  way  down  at  Poplar,  because  it  was 
near  to  his  ship,"  contended  the  squire. 

"•No  doubt.  His  ship  must  have  been 
berthed  in  the  East  India  Docks;  they 
are  much  further  off.  I  will  go  away  at 
once,  then.  But,"  added  Jack,  arresting 
^  steps,  and  turning  to  Sir  Dace,  "  don't 
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you  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  question 
the  household  ?  Your  daughter  may  have 
left  some  indication  of  her  movements." 

Jack's  thought  was  not  a  bad  one. 
Coralie  rang  the  bell  for  their  own  maid, 
Esther,  a  dull,  silent  kind  of  youn?  wom- 
an. But  Esther  knew  nothing.  She  had 
not  helped  Miss  Verena  to  dress  that 
evening,  only  Miss  Coralie.  Miss  Verena 
said  she  dia  not  want  her.  She  believed 
Maria  saw  her  go  out. 

Maria,  the  housemaid,  was  called :  a 
smart  young  woman,  with  curled  hair  and 
a  pink  bow  m  her  cap.  Her  tale  was  this. 
While  the  young  ladies  were  dressing  for 
dinner,  she  entered  the  drawing-room  to 
attend  to  the  fire,  and  found  it  very  low. 
She  went  on  her  knees  to  coax  it  up,  when 
Miss  Verena  came  in  in  her  white  petti- 
coat, a  little  shawl  on  her  neck.  She 
walked  straight  up  to  Miss  Fontaine's 
work-box,  opened  it  and  shut  it,  and  then 
went  out  of  the  room  again." 

"  Did  she  speak  to  you?"  asked  John 
Tanerton. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Leastways  she  made  just  a 
remark  —  *  What,  that  fire  out  again  ? ' 
she  said.    That  was  all,  sir." 

**  Go  on,"  sharply  cried  Sir  Dace. 

'*  About  ten  minutes  later,  I  was  at  the 
front  door,  letting  out  the  water-rate  — 
who  is  sure  to  call,  as  my  missis  told  him, 
at  the  most  ill-convenient  time  —  when 
Miss  Verena  came  softly  down  the  stairs 
with  her  bonnet  and  mantle  on.  I  felt 
surprised.  *  Don't  shut  me  in,  Maria, 
when  I  want  to  go  out,'  she  said  to  me  in 
a  laughing  sort  of  way,  and  I  pulled  the 
door  back  and  begged  her  pardon.  That 
was  all,  sir." 

**  How  was  she  dressed  ? "  asked  Cora- 
lie. 

"  I  couldn't  say,"  answered  the  eirl ; 
"  except  that  her  clothes  were  dark.  Her 
black  veil  was  down  over  her  face ;  I 
noticed  that ;  and  she  had  a  little  carpet- 
bag in  her  hand." 

So  there  we  were,  no  wiser  than  before. 
Verena  had  taken  flight,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  whither. 

"They  were  for  running  all  over  the 
world.  The  squire  would  have  started 
forthwith,  and  taken  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment to  begin  with.  John  Tanerton,  de- 
parting on  his  search  to  find  Pym's  lodg- 
ings, K)und  we  all  meant  to  attend  him, 
including  Ozias. 

"  Better  let  me  go  alone,"  said  Jack. 
**  I  am  Pym's  master  at  sea,  and  can  per- 
haps exercise  some  little  authority  on 
shore.    Johnny  Ludlow  can  go  with  me." 
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"And  you,  papa,  and  Mr.  Todhetley 
might  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Tussaud's, 
put  in  Coralie,  who  had  not  lost  her 
equanimity  the  least  in  the  world,  seem- 
ing to  look  upon  the  escapade  as  more  of 
a  joke  than  otherwise.  "  ^  ^^^y  will  very 
probably  be  found  at  Madame  Tussaud's : 
It  is  a  safe  place  of  resort  when  people 
want  to  talk  secrets  and  be  under  shelter." 

There  might  be  reason  in  what  Coralie 
said.  Certainly  there  was  no  need  for  a 
procession  of  nve  people  and  two  cabs  to 
invade  the  regions  ot  Tower  Hill.    So 

Jack,  buttoning  his  light  overcoat  over 
is  dinner  toggery,  got  into  a  hansom 
with  me,  and  tne  two  old  gentlemen  went 
off  to  see  the  kings  and  queens. 

"  Drive  like  the  wind,*'  said  Jack  to  the 
cabman.  "  No.  23,  Ship  Street,  Tower 
Hill." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  know  his  num- 
ber," I  said,  as  we  went  skimming  over 
the  stones. 

"I  do  not  know  Pym's:  am  not  sure 
that  he  puts  up  in  Ship  Street.  My 
second  mate,  Mark  Ferrar,  lives  at  No. 
23,  and  I  dare  say  he  can  direct  me  to 
Pym's." 

Mark  Ferrar!  The  name  struck  on 
my  memory.  "  Does  Ferrar  come  from 
Worcester,  do  you  know.  Jack?  Is  he 
related  to  the  Battleys  of  Crabb  ?  " 

"It  is  the  same,"  said  Jack.  "I  have 
heard  his  history.  One  of  his  especial 
favorites  is  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow." 

"  How  strange !  —  strange  that  he 
should  be  in  your  ship!  Does  he  do 
well  ?    Is  he  a  good  sailor  ?  " 

"  First-rate.  Ferrar  is  really  a  superior 
young  man,  steady  and  painstaking,  and 
has  got  on  wonderfully.  As  soon  as  he 
qualifies  for  master,  wnich  will  be  in  an- 
other year  or  two,  he  will  be  placed  in 
command,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Our 
owners  see  what  he  is,  and  push  him  for- 
ward. They  drafted  him  into  my  ship 
two  years  ago." 

How  curious  it  was !  Mark  Ferrar, 
the  humble  charity-boy,  the/rog^  who  had 
won  the  heart  of  poor  King  Sankerf  rising 
thus  quickly  towards  the  top  of  the  tree  ! 
I  had  always  liked  Mark :  had  seen  how 
trustworthy  he  was. 

Our  cab  might  fly  like  the  wind;  but 
Tower  Hill  seemed  a  long  way  off  in  spite 
of  it.  Dashing  into  Ship  Street  at  last,  I 
looked  about  me,  and  saw  a  narrow  street 
with  narrow  houses  on  either  side,  nar- 
row doors  that  somehow  did  not  look 
upright,  and  shutters  closed  before  the 
down-stairs  windows. 


No.  23.  Jack  got  out,  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  young  boy  opened  it,  saying 
he  believed  Mr.  Ferrar  was  in  his  parlor. 

You  had  to  dive  down  a  step  to  eet 
into  the  passage.  I  followed  Jack  m. 
The  parlor  door  was  on  the  right,  and 
the  boy  pushed  it  open.  A  smart,  well- 
dressed  sailor  sat  at  the  table,  his  head 
bent  over  books  and  papers,  apparently 
doing  exercises  by  candle-light. 

It  was  Mark  Ferrar.  His  honest, 
homely  face,  with  the  wide  mouth  and 

Elain  features  looked  much  the  same; 
ut  the  face  was  softened  into  —  I  had 
almost  said  —  that  of  a  gentleman.  Mark 
finished  the  sentence  he  was  writing, 
looked  up,  and  saw  his  captain. 

"Oh,  sir,  is  it  you?"  he  said,  rising. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Busy  at  your  books,  I  see,  Mr.  Fer- 
rar ?  " 

Mark  smiled  —  the  great,  broad,  genu- 
ine smile  I  so  well  remembered.  "  I  had 
to  put  them  by  for  other  books,  while  I 
was  studying  to  pass  for  chief,  sir.  That 
done,  I  can  get  to  them  again  with  an 
easy  conscience." 

"  To  be  sure.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
Mr.  Pym  lodges  ?  " 

"  Close  by :  a  few  doors  lower  down. 
But  I  can  show  you  the  house,  sir." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Mark  ? "  E 
asked,  as  he  took  up  his  cap  to  come  with. 
us. 

An  instant's  uncertain  gaze;  the  can« 
die  was  behind  him,  and  my  face  in  the 
shade.  His  own  face  lighted  up  with  a 
glad  light. 

"  No,  sir,  that  indeed  I  have  not.  I 
can  never  forget  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow. 
But  you  are  about  the  last  person,  sir,  I 
should  have  expected  to  see  here." 

In  the  moment's  impulse,  he  had  put 
out  his  hand  to  me ;  then,  remembering, 
I  suppose,  what  his  position  was  in  the 
old  days,  drew  it  back  quickly.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  witn  the  same 
honest  flush  that  used  to  be  forever  mak- 
ing a  scarlet  poppy  of  his  face.  But  I 
was  glad  to  shake  hands  with  Mark 
Ferrar. 

"  How  are  all  your  people  at  Worces- 
ter, Mark?"  I  asked,  as  we  went  down 
the  street. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  sir.  My  old 
father  is  hearty  yet,  and  my  brother  and 
sister  are  both  married.  I  went  down  to 
see  them  last  week,  and  stayed  a  day  or 
two." 

The  ^eatest  change  in  Ferrar  lay  in 
his  diction.    He  spoke  as  we  spoke.    As- 
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sociatin^  now  with  men  of  education,  he 
had  taken  care  to  catch  up  their  tone  and 
accent ;  and  he  was  ever,  afloat  or  ashore, 
striving  to  improve  himself. 

Ferrar  opened  Pym's  door  without 
knocking,  oived  down  the  step,  for  the 
houses  were  precisely  similar,  and  entered 
the  parlor.  He  ana  Pym  occupied  the 
same  apartments  in  eacn  house :  the  par- 
lor and  the  little  bedroom  behind  it. 

The  parlor  was  in  darkness,  save  for 

what  light  came  into  it  from  the  street 

gas-lamp,  for  these   shutters   were    not 

closed.     Ferrar  went  into  the   passage 

and  shouted  out  for  the  landlady,  Mrs. 

Richenough.    I  thought  it  an  odd  name. 

She  came  in  from  the  kitchen  at  the 

end  of  the  passage,  carrying  a  candle.    A 

neat  little  woman  with  grey  hair  and  a 

puckered  face ;  the  sleeves  of  her  brown 

gown  were  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  and 

she  wore  a  check  apron. 

"Mr.  Pym,  sir?"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  Ferrar.  "He  dressed  hissclf  and  went 
out  when  he*d  swallowed  down  his  tea. 
He  always  do  go  out,  sir,  the  minute  he*s 
swallowed  it." 

•'Do  you  expect  him  back  to-night?" 
questioned  Jack. 

"Why  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so,"  she  an- 
swered. "He  mostly  comes  in  about 
eleven." 

"Has  any  young  ladv  been  here  this 
evening,  ma  am  ?  "  blandly  continued  Jack. 
"With  Mr.  Pym?  —  or  to  enquire  for 
iiim?" 

Mrs.  Richenough  resented  the  ques- 
tion. •*  A  young  lady  !  "  she  repeated, 
raising  her  voice.  "Well,  Tm  sure! 
tbatnext?" 

'•Take  care:  it  is  our  captain  who 
speaks  to  you,"  whispered  Ferrar  in  her 
ear;  and  the  old  woman  dropped  a  curtsy 
to  Jack.  Captains  are  captains  with  the 
^  landladies  in  Ship  Street. 

**.Mr.  Pym's  sister  —  or  cousin," 
amended  Jack. 

**  And  it's  humbly  asking  pardon  of  you, 
sir.  Vm  sure  I  took  it  to  mean  one  of 
them  flyaway  girls  that  would  like  to  be 
running  alter  our  young  officers  continual. 
No,  sir;  no  young  lady  has  been  here  for 
Mr.  P^m,  or  with  him." 

"^Ve  can  wait  a  little  while  to  see 
^'•eiher  he  comes  in,  I  presume,  ma'am," 
wM  Jack. 

iTit-maiing  that  Mr.  Pym's  captain  was 
^clco:;^e  to  wait  the  whole  night  if  he 
dcxvcd,  Mrs.  Richenough  lighted  the 
lan-.p  that  stood  on  the  tabled  shut  the 
siiutters,  and  made  Jack  another  curtsy 
a»  she  withdrew. 


"  Do  you  wish  me  to  remain,  sir  ? " 
asked  Mark. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  captain's  answer. 
"  There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  do  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Ferrar:  mind  you  are  not  late 
in  getting  on  board." 

"  No  fear,  sir,"  replied  Ferrar. 

And  he  left  us  waiting.  • 


From  Fraaer's  Ma^cazine. 
AMONG  FRENCH  FRIENDS  IN  BURGUNDY. 

DIJON. 

Nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  those 
who  know  France  well  than  the  hasty 
scamper  of  English  tourists  through  the 
heart  of  regions  so  highly  interesting 
from  all  points  of  view  —  social,  pictu- 
resque, artistic.  Out  of  the  thousands  of 
thousands  of  travellers,  for  instance,  who 
pass  through  Diion  from  the  beginning  of 
June  till  the  close  of  October,  how  in- 
finitesimal is  the  proportion  of  those  who 
diverge  from  the  Swiss  line,  or  even  make 
a  pause  on  the  way !  Alike,  savant  and 
simple,  learned  and  uninstructed,  are 
without  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  as 
long  as  they  remain  on  French  soil. 
They  eat  their  dinner  at  the  deservedly 
favorite  H6tel  du  Jura,  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  self-satisfied,  pay  their  bill,  and  de- 
part ! 

France,  indeed,  to  the  great  travelling 
population  of  England  and  America  is 
regarded  as  merely  a  district  to  be  passed 
through,  the  quicker  the  better,  in  tact,  in 
the  words  of  an  American  table  (Thfite 
neighbor  of  mine,  "a  flat,  uninteresting 
countrv,"  leading  to  Switzerland.  These 
table  ir/iSte dinners  are  very  instructive  to 
those  who  study  human  nature  as  embod- 
ied in  the  great  travelling  population  — 
people  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  perpetu- 
ally on  the  move,  heaven  only  knows  why. 
"  Why  should  I  visit  the  cathedral  here  ?  " 
said  another  transatlantic  fellow-diner  at 
the  ordinary  of  the  aforesaid  hotel.  "  I 
have  seen  dozens  of  cathedrals  in  my  life, 
and  one  is  exactly  like  another.  And 
museums,  too !  I  have  seen  almost  every 
one  in  Europe.  I  hate  them  all !"  And 
then  she  added,  alluding  to  the  exquisite 
tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgimdy  m  the 
Dijon  museum,  "  People  want  me  to  visit 
this  museum;  there  are  the  tombs  of 
some  celebrities  or  other  in  it.  But  I 
have  said  I  won't,  and  I  won't.  Nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  set  foot  in  another  as 
long  as  I  live ! " 
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Such  happy  immunity  from  travelling 
folks  of  this  type  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  France  for  those  who 
really  know  what  travel  means,  and  who 
like  to  stud^  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
outside  of  things.    Arrived  at  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  they 
will  be  perplexed  as  to  which  to  choose  of 
the  novel  and  fascinating;  regions  lying 
within  reach.     The  wild  Tittle  district  of 
Morvan,  the  banks    of  the    Sa6ne,  the 
wondrous  Auvergne,  with  its  lines  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  the    glorious   Jura,  the 
Cayennes,  and  many  others.     Dijon,  in- 
deed, instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  halt 
on  the  Swiss  line,  should  rather  figure  in 
travellers*  minds  as  a  centre  from  which 
innumerable  French  tours  may  be  made  ; 
and    Dijon  itself,    which    another    table 
{ThSie  neighbor  described  "  as  a  comforta- 
ble little  place  to  sleep  in,"  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities,  artistically  speak- 
ing, in  France,  whilst  its  general  claims 
upon  the  intelligent  traveller  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.    My  object  in  this 
paper  will  naturally  be  to  speak  of  matters 
which  do  not  usually  come  under    the 
observation    of    travellers,    and    before 
speaking  of  country  life  and  the  people 
and  .their  ways,  to  give  a  few  details  con- 
cerning the   town,  to  which  we  should 
dedicate  a  few  days.     Its  archxological 
and    historic  monuments  and  treasures 
arc  fully  described  in  the  English  and 
French  guide-books,  so  I  pass  them  by, 
bidding  the  tourist,  as  he  strolls  through 
these  handsome  and  picturesque  streets, 
to  note  a  few  features — the  admirable 
arrangements    for    water-supply    in    the 
town,  for  instance;  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  we  find  taps  of  delicious 
fresh,  ice-cold,  spring  water,  of  which  to 
taste  is  enough  to  make  one  renounce 
wine  even  in  this  renowned  wine  coun- 
try.   The    Dijon    water-works  cost   the 
town  ;^44,ooo  in  1840,  since  which  time 
abundance  of  good   water  is  the  happy 
possession  of  every  soul  in  the  place.     By 
the  way,  might  not  our  railway  companies 
follow  French  example,  and  erect  a  drink- 
ing fountain  at  every  station  ?    We  can 
get  water  certainly  at  our    refreshment 
stalls,  but  not,  I  believe,  without  paying 
for  it,  whilst  the  needy  traveller  in  Fnince 
has  only  to  carry  his  Gottle  with  him,  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  in  hot  weather. 
Continuing  our  stroll,  we  now  pause  to 
visit  one  of  the  "  sights,"  properly  speak- 
ing, of  Dijon,  thoiigh  not  named  in  the 
guide-books,  and  only  seen  by  means  of 
special  introduction.     Now,  not  all  trav- 
ellers abroad  are  interested  in  art,  science, 


or  philanthropy,  but  we  may  fairly  take 
it  for 'granted  tnat  none  are  quite  indiffer* 
ent  on  the  subject  of  wine.     It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  restaurant  of 
the  Dijon  railway  station  is  supplied  with 
wine  by  one  of  the  lamst  and  best-known 
wine-merchants   in    burgundy,   M.   Paul 
Guillemot,  whose  wine-cellars    are  well 
worth  a  visit.    Burgundy  is,  as  we  all 
know,  the  land  par  excellence  of  food  cel- 
lars, the  smallest  vigneron^  as  well  as  the 
largest,  having  a  fu'st-rate  storage  place 
for  his  wine.    When  we  consider  that  age 
is  the    pre-eminent  recommendation   of 
wines  ot  choicest  cHk^  w^e  shall  see  the 
importance  of  the  cellar.    The  wine-mer- 
chant, who    purchases  only  the    world — - 
renowned  vintages,  pays  the  wine-growersaa 
a  high  price  to  begin  with,  and  has  to  lay^ 
by  his  wines,  in  other  words  to  sink  his5 
capital,  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  years    ^ 
Thus,  if  wine  is  purchased  by  the  mer — : 
chant  from  the  grower  at  five  francs  ^^ 
bottle,  and  sold  after  some  years'  time  a..^ 
fifteen,  we  at  once  understand  that  tb"     j 
profits   are    by    no   means    extravagant   . 

Whilst  the  wine  is  ripening  in  the  cellair 

indeed,  the  merchant  ^ets  no  interest 
his  money,  besides  which  he  is  losing  h' 
actual  capital,  since  the  wine,  so  long 
it  remains  in  casks,  wastes,  every  moni 
having  to  be  replenished.    The   merit 
riousness  of  wine,  roughly  speaking, 
sists  in  its  ac;e,  and  wine-growers  in  the 
parts  never  drink  new  wine.    The  wine 
poor  vintages  is  sold  straight  away 


foreign  markets,  only    the    good    bel 
stored  in  the  cellar,  whether  for  sale 
private  use. 

No  wine-grower    of   my  acquaint 
here   would  think  of  drinking  wine  U 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  h; 
tasted  choice  wine  of  Beaune  that  ' 
been  mellowing  much  longer  still  in  th< 
private    cellars,    and  of  most  exquij 
bouquet.    In  fact,  I  may  say,  that  I  ne' 
knew  what  Burgundy  wine  was  like  til 
tasted  it  among  my  wine-growing  Bun 
dian  friends.    The  sour  stuff  drunl 
England  —  also  in  many  parts  of  FnL- 
—  under  the  name  of  claret.  Is  no 
like  the  real  thing  than  cream  chees< 
like  the  moon.     Until  my  Burgundiaim^    tir 

f)erience,  indeed,  I  never  could  in  ^ 
east  understand  English  enthusiasirm.  on 
the  subject  of  French  wines,  seeing  liow 
unpalatable  is  the  usual  potion  poured  out 
of  the  claret-jug,  cold,  sour,  vinegar-lik^ 
anything  butcSculated  to  cheer  the  sxiind 
and  warm  the  body. 

These  famous  cellars  I  speak  o£  ^^ 
really  wonderful)  forming  in  themselves  a 
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little  sabtenranean  village  or  town,  where 
jroo  might  as  easily  lose  yourself  as  in 
the  Catacombs.  There  seems  no  end  to 
the  long,  arched  chambers,  some  having 
on  each  side  huee  casks  of  wine  holding 
fourteen  tuns,  others  having  neat  shelves 
where  the  bottles  are  placed  with  as  much 
order  as  books  in  a  library.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  cellars  vanes  slightly,  the 
mean  being  15**  Centigrade,  or  about  55** 
Fahrenheit.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  its 
contents  is  some  wine  of  the  1819  vintage. 
Three  thousand  and  odd  tuns  of  wine  are 
contained  in  these  cellars,  which  are  as 
interesting  to  a  wine-lover  as  some  famous 
library  to  a  bibliophile. 

We  next  pass    on    to  two  brand-new 
boildings  on  a  handsome  scale  at  Dijon, 
worth  noticing  from  different  points  of 
ficw,  the  first,  the  Jews'  synagogue,  in- 
augurated during  my  visit.    Ihere  are 
not  more  than  five  hundred  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  here,  and  this  im- 
posing place  of  worship,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  must 
rei^esent  large  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
all    As  we  well  know,  the  Jews  in  France 
are  less  favorably  regarded  by  their  Cath- 
olic neighbors  than  Protestants,  but  this 
feeling  is  fortunately  on  the  decline.    The 
French  government  contributed  twenty- 
fire  thousand  francs  towards  this  syna- 
gogue, whilst  the  town,  with  equal  liber- 
ality, granted  the  building-site.      At  the 
opening  ceremony,  in  which   Protestant 
pastors  took  part,  a  prayer  for  the  French 
republic  was  offered  up  by  the  officiating 
rabbi,  and  the  inauguration  speeches  were 
all  marked  by  sentiments   of  patriotism 
aod   attachment    to    republican    institu- 
tions.   Catholics,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  are  in  enormous  majority  here,  as  in 
Auvergne ;  and  not  far  from  this  hand- 
some place  of  Jewish    worship    is    the 
enormous  Jesuits'  college,  equally  new 
and  equally  imposing,  the  sight  of  which 
opens  up  a  wholly  new  line  of  thought. 
Will  the  Jesuits  be  expelled  from  France 
or  will  they  not?    This  is   the   burning 
<{Qestion  in  France  at  the  present  moment 
-^a  question  it  is  much  better  not  to 
raise  in  general  company,  so  sore  are 
the  feelings  of  all  concerned.    On  the 
One  band  is  sentiment,  on  the  other  law. 
Catholic  parents  urge  that  in  a  government 
based  on  libertv  they  should  be  permit- 
M  to  choose  tne  teachers  of  their  sons ; 
whilst  the  large  political  party  opposed  to 
the  Jesuits  bring  forward  tne  strongest 
possible  argument,  namely,  the   various 
statutes,  according  to  which  the  Jesuits 
have  no  ration  dUtrt  on  French  soil. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  the  hand- 
some, brand-new  building,  capable  of 
accommodating  nine  hundred  students, 
and  built  on  the  very  best  sanitary  princi- 
ples, a  splendid  ^rden  being  part  of  its 
attractiveness.  The  college  was  opened 
on  the  15th  October,  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion. It  is  the  impression  of  the  present 
writer  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
will  not  take  place,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Conservative  France  is  too 
vastly  in  the  majority  for  an^  violent 
measures,  however  apparently  justifiable 
in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Dijon  is  celebrated  for  three  manufac- 
tures: its  pills,  its  mustard,  and  its  gin- 
gerbread —  and  the  history  of  each  is 
curious  in  the  extreme.  We  will  take  the 
pills  first.  Without  doubt  the  people  who 
take  most  pills  will  be  the  first  to  make 
them  wholesale,  and  the  consumption  of 
machine-made  pills  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  is  enormous.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  a  successful 
French  pill-maker  who,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  could  hardly  satisfy 
his  customers,  to  have  recourse  to  ma- 
chinery. It  must  have  flashed  upon  him 
like  lightning  that  the  clumsiest  machine 
might  turn  on  three  times  as  many  pills 
in  a  day  as  the  most  dexterous  fingers, 
and  now  the  process  is  so  exact  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pills  are  fabri- 
cated daily  on  the  premises  of  the  origi- 
nal inventor.  This  gentleman,  Th^venot 
by  name,  a  chemist  of  Dijon,  gained  a 
large  fortune  by  his  manufactory,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  his  descend- 
ants are  doing  as  prosperous  a  trade  as 
himself.  The  hardness  of  the  times  in 
no  degree  affects  the  sale  of  pills.  Peo- 
ple will  have  their  pet  luxury  at  any  cost, 
and  so  while  they  are  reaay  to  give  up 
their  horses  and  carriages  and  toilettes, 
they  retain  their  pill.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  several  manufac- 
turers in  differentT)ranches  of  trade  whilst 
at  Dijon,  and  all  complained  of  the 
slackness  in  trade.  Only  the  fortunate 
fabricator  of  pills  showed  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. Tar,  chloroform,  camphor,  cas- 
tor-oil, oil  of  eucalyptus,  are  amongst 
the  favorite  ingredients.  The  process  of 
pill-making  by  machinery  is  extremely 
rapid  and  neat.  Thin  layers,  composed 
of  gum,  sugar,  and  gelatine,  are  spread 
out  in  smallpieces,  the  desired  oil  is  then 
spread  on  the  under  layer,  just  as  we  put 
jam  in  a  layer  of  paste ;  a  second  put  on, 
the  whole  adhering  like  thin  covered  pas- 
try. This  is  now  placed  between  two  iron 
plates  indented  with  little  holes  the  size 
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of  the  pill,  two  turns  are  ^ven  to  it  in 
what  may  be  called  a  baking  oven,  and 
out  come  the  pills,  each  separating  itself 
from  its  envelope,  smooth,  compact,  and 
hard  as  shot.  In  fact,  they  are  like  mince- 
pies  in  miniature.  Any  essence  indisso- 
luble in  water  can  be  manufactured  into 
pills,  and  of  course  the  economy  upon 
hand  labor  is  very  ^reat. 

The  celebratecl  Dijon  mustard  is  even 
more  worthy  of  note  as  a  manufacture. 
Its  peculiar  quality  is  a  certain  piquancv 
not  found  in  any  other  mustard,  of  which 
there  are  deservedly  celebrated  manufac^ 
turers  in  several  other  places.  The  Dijon 
mustard  is  always  sown  on  cleared  char- 
coal beds  in  the  neighboring  forests, 
spaces  difficult  to  utilize  in  any  other  way, 
as  the  young  plants  of  green  peas,  pota- 
toes, French  beans,  and  the  like,  would 
inevitably  be  devoured  by  the  rabbits, 
wild  boars,  and  other  animals,  who  will 
on  no  account  touch  the  mustard  plant. 
The  soil  gives  one  peculiar  flavor  to  the 
mustard,  another  is  di£Eerently  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  mustard  when  in  powder  is  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  new  wine,  lending  that 
pleasant  acidity  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar. But  in  order  to  obtain  precisely  the 
degree  of  acidity  it  is  necessary  that  the 
grape  be  always  in  precisely  the  same 
state  of  unripeness,  a  degree  more  or  less 
making  all  the  di£Eerence.  Amateurs  of 
this  celebrated  condiment,  of  which  the 
consumption  is  enormous  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  will  like  to  have  these  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  it. 

We  next  come  to  the  no  less  famous 
Dijon  gingerbread,  or  pain  d^^pice^  of 
which  most  travellers  carry  a  sample  home 
for  their  little  friends.  The  nonnettes^  as 
these  cakes  are  generally  called,  figure 
constantly  on  French  dinner-tables  with 
the  dessert,  but  few  people,  perhaps,  sus- 
pect their  origin.  The  pain  d'^ipice  is 
made  of  honey,  rye  flour,  and  spice,  no 
treacle  entering  into  its  composition  as  in 
our  own  gingerbread.  But  honey  pos- 
sesses, as  we  all  know,  besides  its  agree- 
able sweetness,  a  medicinal  quality,  ren- 
dering the  pain  d^ipice  as  useful  as  it  is 
ornamental  on  the  family  table.  Its  in- 
ventors were,  oddly  enough,  neither  bak- 
ers nor  cooks,  but  the  former  grands 
seigneurs  of  Burgundy.  These  seign- 
eurs set  the  example  of  curing  disorders 
of  frequent  occurrence  by  means  of  pal- 
atable cakes ;  the  bourgeoisie  and,  in  their 
turn,  the  peasants,  followed  their  exam- 
ple. Huge  bak(*ries  of  the  pain  d^'ipice 
were  set  up  at  Dijon.    The  bakers  made 


large  fortunes,  and  to  this  day  it 
flourishing  a  trade  as  any  in  Dijon, 
laree  manufactories  now  existing  tt 
falso  visited  a  bookbinding  and 
er-work  manufactory,  but  here  th< 
gave  us  less  flourishing  accounts  th 
heads  of  those  before  mentioned.  V 
er  things  go  well  or  ill,  people  wil 
their  pills,  mustard,  and  ginger 
They  cut  oil  such  luxuries  as  m 
pocket-books,  photographic  album 
We  were  assured  by  our  friends  he 
the  slackness  of  trade  in  France 
that  in  England.  Nothing  is  st 
No  orders  come  in.  Of  course  th< 
Republicans  aflirm  that  this  chdm 
the  result  of  want  of  confidence  i 
government,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
ever  that  France,  like  England  an( 
many,  is  goin^  through  a  comn 
crisis  with  which  politics  have  li 
nothing  to  do.  The  question  is  to 
to  be  entered  upon  here.  There  a 
or  two  points  worth  mentioning  co 
ing  the  process  of  binding,  say,  a 
graphic  album  ;  froi;n  the  beginning 
end,  twenty-five  or  thirty  processes 
gone  through  before  the  raw  skin 
verted  into  the  polished,  perfumed  1 
cover  so  familiar  to  us.  The  agr 
perfume  of  Russia  leather  does  n 
pend  on  the  skin  in  the  very  least, 
a  certain  preparation  made  from  th 
of  the  Russian  birch-tree.  Such 
the  case,  we  may  have  at  some 
time  leather-work  perfumed  with  tl 
matic  eucalyptus,  or  blue-gum  tre 
other  antiseptic  and  health-givii 
sences,  our  very  books  being  made 
by  proof  against  contagion  of  all 
This  book-binding  and  leather-work 
factory  is  a  model  in  its  sanitai 
economic  arrangements.  The  w< 
hours  of  men,  women,  and  young  pe< 
boys  and  girls  being  only  permit 
enter  factories  after  passing  the 
communion  —  are  eleven;  but  oni 
and  a  half  of  these  are  deduct 
meals  and  recreation.  In  order  to 
tain  a  good  moral  tone  among  the 
people  of  different  sexes,  the  strict< 
veillance  is  exercised  over  thei 
immediately  anything  approaching 
ship  is  observed  the  pair  are  sum 
to  the  master's  presence,  and  unlei 
consent  to  be  married  at  once,  an 
with  dismissed.  This  wholesome 
accounts  for  the  respectability  of  th< 
personnel^  all  of  whom  looked  parti 
clean,  well-dressed,  and  content 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  ch 
given  by  heads  of  firms  at  Dijon  < 
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work-people  was  not  reassuring.  The 
French  artisan  is  gradually  losing,  they 
say,  those  habits  01  economy  which  once 
characterized  him,  and  still  character- 
ize the  peasant.  The  political  ferments 
through  which  France  has  passed  of  late 
years  have  had  an  exciting  and  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  working  classes  generally. 
Both  artisan  and  peasant  take  a  feverish 
interest  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the  political 
world,  and  are  said  to  spend  an  extrava- 
gant amount  of  time  in  reading  the 
newspapers  and  discussing  politics. 
Doobtless  a  decade  of  peace  within  and 
without  would  serve  to  calm  this  unnat- 
ural excitement ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  know  the  coun- 
try-folk well,  that  even  their  habits  of 
thrift  and  laboriousness  are  considerably 
impaired  by  the  halfpenny  journals.  The 
plooghman  stops  his  plough,  the  vintager 
bvsdown  his  knife,  the  reaper  his  sickle, 
at' the  approach  of  the  postman  with  his 
paclcet  of  journals,  and  work  is  not  re- 
sumed till  the  contents  are  devoured.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  walk  or  drive  in  the 
country  without  observing  instances  in 
point. 

One  word  more  about  the  products  of 
Dijon.  It  may  interest  many  readers  to 
bow  that  wood  vinegar  was  discovered 
bra  Dijonnais  named  Molrat,  a  friend  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  discoverer  when  he  had  ruined 
liimself  by  his  investigations.  Wood 
vinegar,  so  useful  in  medicinal  and  chem- 
ical processes,  is  largely  manufactured  at 
DijoQ.  Travellers  in  hot  climates  should 
ne\-er  be  without  a  small  quantity  of  this 
valuable  antiseptic.  A  few  drops  put  in 
a  bath  heal  the  skin  of  all  irritations 
caused  by  the  bites  or  stings  of  insects, 
heat-boils,  etc.  A  drop  applied  by  the 
nn^r  will  cure  a  mosquito-bite,  and,  ap- 
plied more  lavishly,  an  adder^s  sting. 
One  pint,  which  costs  a  shilling,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  perfume,  will  furnish 
a  dozen  bottles  of  toilette  vinegar,  and 
nay  be  easily  concocted  by  the  traveller 
for  himselL 

Delightful  walks  and  drives  may  be 
nude  from  Dijon,  and  pleasant  indeed 
vere  the  visits  I  paid  to  friends  in  their 
coimtry-hooses  and  to  peasant  folk  of 
their  acquaintance  in  the  rich  villages  of 
the  famous  C6te  —  for  Dijon  lies  at  the 
base  of  ibc  renowned  C6te-d'0r,  colloqui- 
ally called  the  C6te,  a  region  of  vines  un- 
p»allelcd  for  flavor  in  the  world,  a  region 
cf  luxuriance  and  wealth  which  must  be 
ieen  to  be  realized.  There  is  one  curi- 
ieatures  about  this  country  to  be  rec- 


ommended to  the  notice  of  wine-lovers. 
Just  as  you  may  draw  a  line  through 
France  from  west  to  east,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  the  English  tourist  stream  may 
be  said  never  to  overflow,  so  you  may 
draw  a  line  here  between  the  region  of  the 
7*ins  ordinaires  (good  ordinary  claret),  and 
the  region  of  wines  that  have  no  price, 
that  is  to  say,  the  best  red  wines  grown 
anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
C6te  begins  where  the  plain  ends,  and 
the  line  dividing  vins  ordinaires  from  the 
vins  sans  prix  must  be  drawn  between 
the  two,  just,  indeed,  where  the  ground 
rises.  Now,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ever  increasing  the  quantity  of  these  peer- 
less wines  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  because  their 
Quality  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which,  Covering  a  limited  extent 
only,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  in- 
creased artificially  as  much  as  by  a  hair« 
breadth.  Thus,  the  famous  vintage  of 
the  C6te  will  ever  remain  one  of  nature's 
monopolies,  unless  indeed  the  dreaded 
phylloxera,  already  said  to  be  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Beaune,  comes  like  Attila*s 
host  to  destroy  it  at  a  blow.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  phylloxera  is  a  subject  on 
everybody's  tongue,  and  that  a  yellow  leaf 
on  a  vine-plant  is  looked  upon  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Up  to  the  present  time 
both  peasant  vignerons  and  the  large 
wine-growers  have  been  as  prosperous  as 
any  class  in  France,  and  you  have  only  to 
visit  these  villages  along  the  C6te  to  be 
convinced  of  the  fact.  In  company  of  two 
friends  —  one  an  officer,  who  kindly  drove 
us  in  his  break,  the  other  a  well-known 
resident  of  Dijon  —  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  this  part  of  the  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than 
the  ease  and  wealth  of  the  wine-growing 
population.  The  villages  are  well-built, 
weJl-kept,  and  clean ;  there  are  vines  and 
flowers  in  every  garden  and  window,  and 
every  house  possesses  a  first-rate  cellar. 
There  may  be  no  parlor,  the  kitchen  and 
sleeping-apartments  may  be  small,  the  fur- 
niture more  or  less  homely,  but  there  is 
invariablv  a  cellar  built  on  a  large  scale, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  proper  con- 
servation of  the  wine.  The  wine-cellar  is 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house.  On  every  side  are  vineyards,  and 
as  we  gaze  we  are  reminded  of  the 
inimitable  thrift  of  the  French  peasant. 
Not  an  inch  of  soil  between  vine  and  \nne 
is  wasted.  Where  room  is  not  to  be  had 
for  a  fruit  tree,  you  find  a  black-currant 
bush,  and  where  a  black-currant  bush 
would  be  cramped,  you  find  potatoes  or 
salad.     Any  and  every  thing  is  planted 
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among  the  vines  —  asparagus,  gooseberry 
bushes,  artichokes,  fruit  trees  —  the  great 
object  being  to  waste  no  inch  of  soil. 

At  the  foot  of  the  C6te  we  quitted  our 
carriage   and  climbed  a  rocky  summit, 
from  which  we  obtained  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Jura  and  Mont  Blanc,  although 
the  atmosphere  was  not  quite  clear.    Our 
host  for  the  day,  the  captain,  did  the 
honors  to    perfection.     With    charming 
grace  and  gaietv  he  entertained  us  in  his 
temporary  residence  adjoining  one  of  the 
forts  in  construction,  bringmg  out  the 
best  he  had.    The  English  lady  was  f6ted 
with  a  bouquet,  and  then,  chatting  pleas- 
antly of  garrison  life  at  Dijon,  we  drove 
home.     Dulness   and   awkwardness  are 
plants  seldom  found  on  French  soil,  but 
for  amiability  and  agreeableness  generally 
there  is  no  one  to  be  compared  to  a 
French  officer  belonging  to  the    better 
ranks  of  society.    The  Dijonnais  country- 
folks, however,  are  noted  for  their  good 
manners  and  genialitv  generally,  as  the 
following  incident  will  testify.     My  host 
had  taken  me  on  foot  one   morning  — 
starting  at   seven    o'clock,  in    order  to 
avoid  the  great  heat  fhat  had  burst  upon 
us  so  suddenly  —  to  the  picturesque  little 
village    of    Fontaine,  celebratedf  as  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Bernard.       After  seeing 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen  under  the 
ciceroneship  of  the  curi,  we  started  home- 
ward, and  w^ere  taking  a  short  cut  across 
the  vineyards,  when   a  heavy  rainstorm 
came  on.    Wet,  draggled,  and  bemired, 
we  made  what  haste  we  could  to  a  vin- 
tager's cottage  by  the  roadside,  receiving 
the  heartiest  welcome  from  both  master 
and  mistress,  hale  old  peasant  folk  of  a 
superior  class,  enchanted  to  make    my 
companion's  acquaintance,  on  account  of 
his  renown  as  a  lion-hunter  in  Algeria; 
both  also  pleased  to  entertain  the  English 
lady  under  his  protection.    These  good 
people  were   evidently  rich,  though    as 
homely  as  possible,  and  could  therefore 
talk  resignedly,  najr,  cheerfully,  of   the 
bad  prospects  of  this  year.     "  The  vines 
are  ruined,''  said  the  old  man,  and  then 
immediately    changing   the    subject,    he 
begged  us  to  follow  him  up-stairs  in  order 
to  see  his  clocks  and  stuffed  birds.    Here, 
in  the  salon  of  the  vintager's  cottage,  were 
clocks  that  would  have  adorned  a  Parisian 
boudoir,  and  cases  of  stu£Eed  birds,  En- 
glish and  foreign,  implying  a  taste  little 
to  be  expected  of  their  owners.    That 
very  day  he  had  purchased  an  elegant 
timepiece,  not  to  use,  but  to  look  at  —  as 
a  work  of  art  indeed,  for  so  French  time- 
pieces must  be   called.     He   no   more 


wanted  the  clock  than  he  wanted  a  croco- 
dile ;  he  had  barely  standing-room  for  tiie 
new  acquisition  in  the  overcrowded  little 
parlor ;  but  it  had  taken  his  fancy,  so 
there  it  was,  a  thousand  francs,  I  shonld 
say,  hardly  covering  the  purchase.  After 
seeing  the  stuffed  foreign  and  native 
birds,  among  them  several  beautiful  ori- 
oles, common  in  the  woods  here,  we  took 
our  leave,  not  easily  getting  away  without 
having  tasted  of  their  good  wine  and 
liqueurs.  Our  host  and  hostess  could  not 
conceive  why  we  were  unable  to  enjoy  a 
glass  of  wine  or  cassis  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  their  own  hours  being  ex- 
tremely primitive.  Two  davs  after  onr 
visit  to  Fontaine,  my  friend  s  street  bell 
was  rung  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  lo !  on 
the  servant  peeping  her  head  out  of  her 
upper  window,  she  saw  our  peasant  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  He  had  just  walked  orer, 
thus  dressed,  from  Fontaine,  and  fearing 
lest  at  a  later  hour  his  call  might  be  fruit- 
less, made  sure  of  finding  the  master  at 
home  by  surprising  him  in  his  bed  or  at 
his  toilette.  On  discovering,  however, 
that  an  hour  later  would  be  a  more  con- 
venient time  for  his  reception,  he  went 
away,  returning  as  the  clock  struck  six. 
The  good  mairs  visit  was  an  entire  suc- 
cess. After  inspecting  my  friend's  staffed 
panthers  and  lion-skins,  he  eladlj  ac- 
cepted a  taste  of  the  best  he  had  m  hii 
cellar — wine,  rhum,  liqueur,  nothing  came 
amiss  even  at  that  hoar  of  the  (uyl  I 
must  add,  that  he  had  gallantly  broocht 
some  flowers  as  an  ofiFering  to  the  English 
lady,  and  wished  also  to  present  her  with 
a  stu£Eed  oriole  by  way  of  souvenir. 
"  But  you  must  bring  her  again,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  a  bottle  of  first-rate  wine  for  yoo 
both,  pray  come  and  taste  it  with  us." 

This  little  incident  shows  the  genial 
side  of  the  French  peasant's  character. 
Too  often,  his  unexampled  economv  and 
laboriousness  lead  to  a  sordid  way  of  look' 
ing  at  things.    Here  all  was  open-hearted- 
ness,  hospitality,  and  bonhomie.    Poverty 
in  the  villages  of  the  C6te  is  unknown. 
The  rule  is  wealth.    Poor  circumstances 
form  the  exception.    Beggary  is  nil. 

There  are  delightful  walks  and  drives 
round  about  Dijon,  and  one  I  must  here 
particularize  on  account  of  another  pleas- 
ant little  incident  that  happened  to  us 
there.    The  prettv  little  village  of  Fixin 
may  be  reached  oy  diligence  or  on  foot 
by  good  pedestrians ;  we  booked  places 
in  the  public  conveyance  over  night,  but 
on  amving  at  the  bureau  next  roonung 
by  seven  o'clock  found  that  we  had  even 
I  so  reckoned  without  our  host*    All  tbfi 
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jablic  conveyances  had  been  taken  by 

lome  nuns  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 

nipils,  eighty  young  ladies  in  all,  a  long 

lay  in  the  country.    Accordingly,  there 

re  were  in  company  of  a  dozen  other  dis- 

roQcerted    travellers    and    no    diligence 

orthcoming!    The  weather  was  superb. 

iVe  had  packed  our  breakfast  in  a  basket 

lod  we  felt  in  a  holiday  humor.     It  was  a 

Ulemma.     However,  French  good-nature 

an  stand  a  stronger  test  than  this ;  and 

ifter  some  little  delay  and  discussion,  a 

arriage  was  put  at  our  disposal,  and  that 

li  a  notary  and  his  son,  the  former  volun- 

cering  to  drive.     We  soon  forgot  the 

Aeck  thus  received  as  we  drove  through 

the  vine)^rds  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 

and  an  hour  later  reached  our  destination, 

a  straggling  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 

beautiful  wooded  ridge.    Once  out  of  the 

blazing  sunshine,  and  within  the  precincts 

oC  the  wood,  all  was  coolness,  greenness, 

and  grateful  shadow ;  rocks  and  rivulets, 

hancpng  woods  and  glades,  no  place  could 

be  found  more  suitable  for  an  al  fresco 

breakfast.    But,  alas !  the  nuns  with  their 

eighty  scholars  were  in  advance  of  us. 

Every  available  spot  for  a  bivouac  was 

already  taken  possession  of,  pyramids  of 

\^  loaves,  cakes,  pdUs^  bottles  of  wine, 

froit,  being  literally  stacked  about  in  cir- 

cohr  spaces  around  the  fountains,  where 

visitors  are  accustomed  to  regale.    The 

loods  rang  with  the  merry  voices  of  the 

duMren.    The  place  was  as  populous  as 

Hampstead  Heath  on  Whitmonday ! 

My  companion,  however,  accustomed 
to  exploration  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
the  mountains  of  Algeria,  soon  found  a 
laitable  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood, 
udemeath  a  glorious  ridge  of  limestone 
crag,  tapestried  with  verdure,  and  close 
br  a  spring  of  water  clear  as  crystal. 
The  joyous  voices  of  the  children  could 
lot  reach  us  here,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
oor  woodland  repast  that  perfect  July  day ; 
iky  of  warmest  blue,  foliage  of  brightest 
peen,  wood-pigeons  cooing  among  the 
oraocbes;  otherwise  unbroken  stillness, 
lU possible  deliciousness,  around  us.  It 
ihooki  be  mentioned  that  the  inhabitants 
of  tbese  parts  owe  this  beautiful  rccrea- 
tioD  ground  to  the  devotion  of  a  follower 
of  >upoleon  I.,  M.  Noisot.  The  place 
indeea  was  in  the  first  instance  selected 
as  a  fitting  site  for  the  handsome  monu- 
BKOt  to  tne  emperor  which  occupies  a 
coQspicuous  prominence  at  the  base  of 
the  wood.  Later,  the  domain  was  pre- 
•ented  to  the  commune,  who,  whether 
grateful  or  not  for  the  monument,  must 
ierotbeless  regard  its  donor  as  a  public 


benefactor.  The  hanging  woods  and 
combe,  or  narrow  wooded  ravine,  of  Fixin, 
as  well  as  the  statue,  must  be  visited  by 
all  loungers  at  Dijon. 

But  our  visit  was  to  be  made  exception- 
ally interesting,  and  I  wish  I  could  with 
pencil  instead  of  pen  delineate  the  scene 
that  followed.  For  the  nuns,  having 
learned  that  the  celebrated  lion  hunter 
and  panther  slayer  of  Dijon  was  at  Fixin 
that  day,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  thern,  were  fired  by  the  laudable  aesire 
of  turning  his  visit  to  account,  and  of 
combining  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure 
in  the  day's  programme.  So  the  request 
was  macie  that  the  ^^ grand  chasseur^'' 
would  talk  to  the  schoolgirls  about  his 
lion  and  panther  hunts  in  the  mountains 
of  Algeria,  and  of  course  complied  with. 
In  a  few  minutes  all  stragglers  were  col- 
lected, and  by  the  time  the  story-teller 
began,  the  scene  was  as  pretty  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  eighty  children, 
varying  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen,  grouped 
about  the  rising  ground  under  the  trees, 
the  black-robed  nuns  in  charge,  and  in  the 
centre,  beside  his  English  guest,  the  re- 
nowned lion-huntel"  of  Dijon  telling  his 
perils  and  exploits  to  his  youthful  hear- 
ers. He  took  occasion,  by  the  way,  to 
introduce  a  few  instructive  remarks  upon 
the  intelligence  of  animals  generally,  and 
especially  as  illustrated  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  nuns  expressed  them- 
selves greatly  pleased,  and  doubtless 
many  little  ones  will  long  remember  those 
wonderful  lion  stories  recounted  to  them 
on  that  summer  holiday. 

I  have  been  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion severely  handled  for  usin?  what  is 
supposed  to  be  an  exaggerated  tone  in 
speaking  of  the  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages ofiFered  by  French  towns  over 
English  ones.  Let  the  impartial  reader 
note  the  following  facts  about  Dijon  and 
judge  for  himselL 

At  Dijon,  then,  there  is,  besides  a  really 
magnificent  free  library  and  museum,  also 
a  garden  of  economic  botany  and  free 
indoor  and  outdoor  courses  on  the  sci- 
ence, an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, at  which  young  people  of  both 
sexes  can  prepare  gratuitously  either  to 
enter  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  or 
the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris ; 
they  can  also  study  for  the  bachelier  h 
Uttres  et  h  sciences,  without  a  farthing;  of 
cost  to  themselves,  except  examination 
fees ;  and,  besides  these  advantages  of  a 
higher  order,  there  are  free  sewing  and 
cutting-out  schools  for  girls  belonging  to 
the  working  classes,  and  other  institutions 
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of  a  like  nature.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
have  pointed  out  to  me  any  English  town 
possessed  of  at  all  the  same  advantages 
—  any  town,  either  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  afforoine  absolutely 
gratuitous  instruction,  not  only  in  techni- 
cal subjects,  but  jurisprudence,  science, 
and  belles-lettres,  music,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Let  my  critics  point  out  the  name  of  such 
a  place  in  the  map,  and  I  will  most  thank- 
fully amend  my  statements. 

M.  Betham-Edwards. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
INDIAN   POWERS  OF  MEMORY. 

Oxford,  February,  1880. 

A  REMARKABLE  demonstration  has 
recently  taken  place  at  Bombay.  A  num- 
ber of  educated  natives  in  high  position 
have  been  seized  by  a  kind  of  panic  on 
suddenly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  ortho- 
dox Brahmanism,  or,  as  they  terra  it,  the 
Aryan  religion,  is  decaying  and  disap- 
pearing. This  they  attribute  to  the  de- 
cline of  Sanskrit  learifing  consequent  on 
the  decline  of  nationality  and  patriotism 
among  the  native  princes. 

They  have  accordingly  resolved  to  unite 
in  a  common  effort  for  the  revival  of 
Sanskrit  lore  and  for  a  diffusion  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  rather 
a  singular  manner.  A  monster  meeting 
has  l^en  held  at  Bombay  in  honor  of  a 
blind  pandit  named  Gattu-LalajT.  Ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  in  his  praise, 
and  a  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  rupees  presented  to  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  his  success  "in  purifying  men's 
minds,"  and  his  "attractive  genius  for 
making  extempore  poems"  (s'lghra-ka- 
vitd'S^  akti). 

Pandit  Gattu-Lalajl  was  born  at  Kotah 
in  1845,  while  his  parents  were  on  a  pil- 
grimage. He  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
through  smallpox,  at  the  a^e  of  eight. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  power  of 
composing  impromptu  Sanskrit  verses,  in 
which  no  Italian  improifisatore  has  ever 
displayed  equal  talent. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Bombay 
he  called  on  me,  accompanied  by  three 
amanuenses,  and  requested  a  trial  of  his 


powers,  declaring  himself  capa 
posing  six  sets  of  extemporan< 
simultaneously,  on  any  six  si 
in  any  six  metres  I  liked  tc 
proposed  three  subjects  —  a 
of  Bombay,  the  advantage  c 
learning,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Wales  to  India — naming  at 
time  three  of  the  most  diracul 
could  remember.  Without  a 
delay  the  pandit  dictated  thi 
verses  to  his  scribes  with  won 
cision  and  rapidity.  He  also 
fluently  in  Sanskrit,  and  imp 
very  favorably  with  his  flnish 
ship  and  the  extent  of  his  liten 
ments.  Impromptu  versifiers  < 
are  called  /fghra-kavis  or  as'h 

The  blind  pandit's  success 
force  in  my  presence  was  dout 
due  to  great  powers  of  memc 
poetical  genius.     A  Hindu's  c 
keeping  a  number  of  different 
his  recollection  at  one  time,  i 
stracting  his  mind  so  as  to  ( 
his  attention  on  each  one  sep 
consecutively,  is  surprising, 
spect  he  far  outdoes  Europea 
I  was  travelling  in  the  south 
was  visited  by  a  s'at&vadhdnl 
say,  a  man  wno  could  attend  t 
dred  things    at    once.      He 
several  games  of  chess,  write 
poetry,  work  out  problems,  an( 
culations  of  all  kinds  simulta 
also  heard  of  a  trins' addvadJu 
who  could  attend  to  thirty  sub 

Ashtdvadhdnfs,  or  persons 
attending  to  eight  subjects  sir 
ly,  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
all  parts  of  India.  A  man  wh 
of  attention  are  of  this  more  1 
bre  displays  his  skill  by  asking 
sons,  entire  strangers  to  hi 
speak  eight  different  dialects, 
the  first  word  of  eight  different 
and  then  the  second,  and  so  c 
tively,  till  every  word  of  the 
tences  has  been  repeated, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
vadhdnl  reproduces  all  the 
tences,  separately  and  continu 
each  word  in  proper  order, 
utterance  of  each  has  been  int( 
the  interpolation  of  seven  oth( 
different  languages. 
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SONNETS. 
I. 


Ab,  yes !  we  have  a  mind  within  a  mind,  — 

Which  keeps  its  counsel  to  itself,  and  deems 
The  issue  only  ours.    Thus  do  we  find 

A  lost  self  waiting  'mid  the  broken  gleams 
Of  knowledge,  on  whose  steps  we  dare  take 
hold 

In  hallowed  moments  only,  while  we  stand  — 
The  younger  mind  in  presence  of  the  old  — 

Listening  to  that  strange  argument's  com- 
mand, 
Which  levels  all  things  in  its  fearless  course. 

So,  sometimes,  will  an  intuition  deal 
With  abstruse  thought,  with  instant,  lightning 

force, 
Outdoing,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  years ; 

Wondering  within  ourselves,  we  seem  to  feel 
The  growth  of  energies  our  own  soul  fears. 

II. 

Pale,  subtle  memories  still  haunt  the  soul. 
When  her  bright  day  is  dead  and  her  moon- 
shine 
Comes,  with  a  tender  calm ;  like  wind-tossed 
scroll. 
Whose  half-known  words  are  half  guessed  ; 
whose  design 
She  vainly  grasps,  for  but  in  hints  it  comes. 
Yet  to  the  memory  will  the  mind  conform 
As  if  it  met  with  such  in  mystic  tomes. 
To  all  but  sleepers  closed,  and  half  forgot 
The  moment  day's  dear  influences  warm 
To  wakefulness  and  life.     O  weird  and 
deep. 
Beyond  our  knowing,  art  thou,  soul !  yet  oft 
We  live  with  thee,  as  though  we  feared  thee 
not, — 
Forgetful  of  what  times  we  feel  the  soft. 

Uncertain  signs  of  secrets  which  you  keep. 
Spectator.  J.  H. 


AN  OLD  BOAT, 


I  PASSED  a  boat  to-day  on  the  shore, 
That  will  be  launched  on  the  sea  no  more. 

Worn  and  battered,  —  the  straight  keel  bent. 
The  side,  like  a  ruined  rampart,  rent ; 

Left  alone,  with  no  covering. 

For  who  would  steal  such  a  useless  thing  ? 

It  was  shapely  once,  when  the  shipwright's 

hand 
Had  laid  each  plank  as  the  master  planned ; 

And  it  danced  for  joy  on  the  curling  wave. 
When  first  the  sea^s  broad  breast  it  clave ; 

And  it  felt  the  pulse  of  the  well-timed  stroke. 
That  rang  on  the  thole-pin  of  tuneful  oak. 

Oft  it  has  carried  home  the  spoil 
Of  fishers,  tired  with  night-long  toil ; 


And  often,  in  summer  days,  it  knew 
The  laugh  of  a  pleasure-seeking  crew ; 

Or  launched  by  night  on  the  blinding  v 
It  has    rescued  a  life  from    the  sea 
graves. 

It  is  useless  now,  as  it  lies  on  the  bead 
Drawn  high  beyond  the  billow's  reach 

And  none  of  all  it  has  served  in  stress 
Remember  it  now,  in  its  loneliness. 
Spectator.  P.  ^ 


AN  IVY  SONG. 


In  the  mellow  autumn  sunshine, 

When  the  year  was  on  the  wane, 
I  dreamed  a  dream  of  earthly  bliss 

That  cannot  come  again. 
The  vesper  lights  were  gleaming 

On  a  ruined  castle  tower. 
And  I  stood  there  dreaming — drean 

When  the  ivy  was  in  flower. 

Down  below  me  lay  the  shadows 

Where  the  alder-bushes  grew; 
The  fields  were  dim  with  golden  mis 

The  sky  w^as  faintly  blue  ; 
No  restless  wind  came  creeping 

Through  my  still  and  leafy  bower ; 
Life  was  sweet  and  pain  was  sleeping 

When  the  ivy  was  in  flower. 

Oh,  the  bonnie,  burnished  ivy 

Clings  around  the  ruin  yet  I 
My  blissful  dream  is  over  now ; 

I  woke  to  vain  regret. 
But  patience  soothes  repinine. 

Sorrow  brings  a  priceless  dower. 
And  God's  lipnt  will  still  be  shining 

When  the  ivy  is  in  flower. 
Sunday  Magazine.  SaRAH  DoUI 


ON  THE  PIER. 


A  CRASH  of  music,  a  blaze  of  light 
Where  the  dancers  whirl  in  glee. 

And  out  beyond  the  silent  night 
Over  the  sighing  sea. 

Whose  waves  sigh  on  —  sigh  on  —  sigl 
Whose  waves  sigh  on  forever. 

So  with  its  music  of  mirth  and  song, 

Its  glory  of  laughter  and  love. 
To  a  maddening  measure  life  whirls  ale 

But  death  is  around  and  above. 
And  still  thro'  the  music  we  hear  the  rl 
The  sorrowful  song  of  the  tide  of  time, 
Whose  waves  sigh  on — sigh  on  —  sigfc 
Whose  waves  sigh  on  forever. 

H.E.CI- 
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From  The  EdiDburKh  Review. 
HAM£RTON*S  "LIFE  OF  TURNER."* 

Jn  Mr.  Hamerton's  "Life  of  Turner" 
«-^  have  at  length  a  book  which  may  be 
pvdcomed  by  admirers  of  the  great  paint- 
s'«-   who  will  not  allow  their  enthusiasm  to 
nnake  them  unreasonable,  as  well  as  by  all 
m-boare  chiefly  anxious  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  long  and  memorable  career 
should  be  impartially  judged  and  rightly 
estimated.     Some  perhaps  may  regard  as 
spurious  an  enthusiasm  which  is  ready  to 
be  convinced  that  the  object  of  its  wor- 
ship is  not  flawless,  and  may  treat  all 
adverse  criticism  as  evidence  of  a  delib- 
erate design  to  mar  a  great  reputation. 
But  among  those  to  whom  Turner's  works 
have  afforded  the  deepest  and  most  un- 
failing enjoyment  there  are  probably  not 
a  few  who  can  look  on  this  vehement  and 
almost  fanatical  feeling  as  a  transitional 
state  through  which  they  have  themselves 
passed,  and  can  treat  it,  therefore,  with 
patient  forbearance;  and  perhaps  these 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  judges  of  a  man 
who  has  certainly  taken  his  place  among 
the  foremost  painters  of    all    ages   and 
countries.     The  opinion  of  such  men  is 
the  p-owth  of  years.     ll  is  the  result  not 
of  the  reading  of  books,  of  controversy, 
or  of  prejudice,  but  of  living  in  the  paint- 
er's works,  following  the  guidance  of  his 
thoughts,  and  yielding  to  the  spell  of  his 
genius  with   a   spirit   ready   to    sacrifice 
cver)thing  except  the  paramount  duty  of 
honest  thought  and  the  honest  expression 
of  thought.     Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  the  only 
nian  to  whom   the  work  of  Turner  has 
come  almost  as  the  revelation  of  a  new 
world.     Many  must  still   remember  the 
filings  of  wonder  and  delight  with  which 
they  fed  u{>on  his  pictures  as  on  the  wis- 
dom of  a  teacher  whose  like  they  had  not 
come  across  before  —  a  teacher  who  could 
transform  all  things  into  images  of  ten- 
derness,  beauty,    and    glory,    and    who 
^emcd  to  interpret  to   them  their  own 
thouj^jhts  and  give  shape  and  reality  to 
their  dim  and   faint  conceptions.      The 
remembrance  of  these  wonderful  impres- 
*was,  which  seemed  as  though  they  could 

•  '^Uft0/J.  M.  ir.  Turntr,  R.A.     By  Philip 
***«  HAMitTOW.    London:  1879. 


never  be  weakened,  may  go  back  to  a 
time  long  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters ;  "  and 
it  was  only  because  others  were  impressed 
almost  or  quite  as  deeply  as  himself  that 
the  "Oxford  Graduate*'  found  an  audi- 
ence. Like  that  chivalrous  champion, 
they  had  given  themselves  to  the  witch- 
ery of  Turner's  pencil,  and  wandered 
with  him  in  enchanted  land.  In  the  mere 
outlines  thrown  off  by  him  in  a  few  min- 
utes, not  less,  perhaps  even  more,  than  in 
his  most  elaborate  works,  they  found  a 
wealth  of  thought,  of  power,  and  of  ex- 
pression, such  as  they  failed,  or  fancied 
that  they  failed,  to  meet  with  elsewhere; 
and  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  en- 
joyment thus  lavishly  provided  without 
caring  to  analyze  their  feelings  except  in 
directions  where  the  analysis  could  only 
make  their  enthusiasm  more  intense. 
There  were  many  such  directions.  The 
workings  of  the  master  mind  might  be 
traced  from  drawings  which  scarcely  went 
beyond  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
through  others  which  exhibited  little  more 
than  a  monotone  of  hue  with  a  bright 
spot  or  patch  of  color  here  and  there,  to 
others  in  which  the  traditional  methods 
were  seen  to  be  weakened,  and  at  last 
were  flung  aside  altogether.  These  stages 
in  the  development  of  his  genius  they 
were  ready  to  follow,  as  they  thought, 
with  a  discrimination  which  might  de- 
serve to  be  called  judicial;  but,  while 
they  could  admit  that  here  and  there  a 
fault  or  defect  might  mar  the  perfection 
of  the  work,  they  yet  felt  assured  that  the 
teachings  of  the  new  prophet  became  in 
each  stage  not  only  more  striking  and 
impressive,  but  more  truthful.  The  con- 
viction that  Turner  was  charged  with  a 
special  mission,  and  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  it,  gained  strength  as  the  years 
went  by ;  and  this  nussion,  it  was  thought, 
impelled  him  to  give  a  transcript  of  na- 
ture in  all  her  various  aspects  with  a  com- 
pleteness such  as  none  had  aimed  at  or 
even  conceived  before  him.  His  works 
exhibited,  indeed,  a  range  so  vast,  a  per- 
ception so  exquisitely  delicate,  a  force  of 
treatment  so  marvellously  sustained,  as 
even  to  justify  the  idolatry  of  his  admir- 
ers, and  it  was  to  the  feeling  thus  excited 
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that  Mr.  Ruskin  appealed  against  the  per- 
versity or  blindness  of  those  who  refused 
to  acknowledge   their  perfection,  laying 
down  at  the   same  time  canons  of  criti- 
cism which   could  not  fail  to  lower  the 
work  of  all  other  painters  as  much  as  they 
exalted  that  of  Turner.    There  was  one 
department  of  art  in  which  Turner  had  no 
rival,  and  in  which  even  the  most  extrav- 
agant praises  would  scarcely  seem  exag- 
gerated.    It  was  easy  to  take  a  scries  of 
his  water-color  drawings,  and  from  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  to  show  the  power  with 
which  he  could  exhibit,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  their  full  glory,  the  most  daz- 
zling, the  most  majestic,  and  the  most 
solemn  aspects  of  nature  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  was  easy  to  analyze  picture  by  picture, 
and  to  show  that  every  hill,  crao^,and  scar 
was  full  of  the  truth  of  mountain  form, 
and  that  each  displayed  the  same  faithful 
study  and  representation  of  clouds  and 
water.    The  only  question  which   might 
awaken  some    misgivings  in    the    mind 
even  of  enthusiasts  would  relate  not  to 
Turner's  mastery  of  mountain  forms  or 
effects  of  sky  and  water  generally,  but  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  features  of  any 
given  sketch  were  faithful  to  those  of  the 
place  depicted  —  in  other  words,  whether 
and  how  far  his  sketches  were  truthful 
representations  of  actual  places,  and  could 
honestly  be  called  by  their  names.      If 
once  this  question  forced  itself  on  their 
minds,  the  result  might  not  weaken  their 
power  of  discerning  and  valuing  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  works  of  Turner;  but 
it  would  most  assuredly  deal  a  death-blow 
to  some  unreasoning  sentiment  and  dis- 
pel the  glamor  of  some  over-ardent  wor- 
ship. 

This  question,  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  all  art  criticism,  and  compels  us  to 
determine,  if  it  be  possible,  the  nature 
and  objects  of  art  itself,  has  led  Mr. 
Hamerton  to  a  patient  examination  of  the 
life  and  career  of  Turner,  in  comparison 
with  which  Mr.  Thornbury*s  biography 
of  the  great  painter  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  facts  and  incidents  put  to- 
gether without  any  deep  insight  into  the 
man  or  his  work.  He  writes  with  the 
simplicity  and  transparent  clearness    of 


one  who  has  thoroughly  thought  out  the 
matters  with  which  he  deals,  and  who  has 
reached  some  very  positive  conclusions 
and  convictions  which  yet  he  has  not  the 
least  wish  to  force  on  others,  unless  in 
their  turn  they  are  convinced  of  their  rea- 
sonableness and  their  truth.  The  result, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism, 
is  a  certain  amount  of  iconoclasm ;  but, 
if  Mr.  Hamerton  brushes  aside  some  fan- 
cies which  have  no  solid  ground  to  rest 
on,  it  may  be  said  that  he  leaves  Turner's 
true  fame  on  a  surer  foundation  and  in  a 
clearer  light  than  ever.  It  must  always 
be  worth  while  to  try  and  see  every  man 
as  he  is ;  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to 
insist  on  seeing  him  as  he  is  not,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
made  it  impossible  for  any  who  are  not 
prepared  to  distort  or  to  suppress  facts  to 
see  Turner  as  in  all  respects  the  wonder- 
ful being  which  he  appears  to  be  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  overwrought  eulogies. 

These  eulogies  have  been  reiterated 
with  so  much  persistency  and  so  much 
success  that  an  unprejudiced  examination 
of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  duty;  and 
the  thanks  of  all  who  prefer  the  truth  of 
facts  where  this«  truth  is  indispensably 
necessary  are  due  to  Mr.  Hamerton  for 
the  straightforward  honesty  with  which 
he  has  allowed  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  vehement  zeal  of  a  crusader. 
In  taking  up  Turner's  cause  he  demands 
sympathy  for  him  on  the  score  of  imag- 
inary wrongs,  and  challenges  the  admira- 
tion of  every  one  for  acts  of  generosity 
for  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  adduce  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. Turner,  it  seems,  had  lent  some 
money  to  the  widow  of  a  drawing-master, 
from  whom,  when  she  tendered  it,  he 
refused  to  receive  repayment,  bidding  her 
keep  the  money  and  to  send  her  children 
to  school  and  to  church.  "  He  said  this 
in  bitterness,"  remarks  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
tells  the  tale  ;  "  he  had  himself  been  sent 
to  neither."  But,  in  fact.  Turner  had 
been  at  schools  in  Brentford,  in  London, 
and  in  Margate.  The  time  which  he 
spent  in  these  schools  was  not  less  than 
three  years,  and  when  he  left  the  Mar- 
gate school  he  was  fully  thirteen  years  of 
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.     It  is  in  a  high  degree  unlikely  that 
the  masters  of  these  schools  would  fail  to 
take  their  pupils  to  some  place  of  worship, 
however  poor  may  have  been  the  results 
of  their  discipline  and  instruction  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  so  singularly  gifted  in  some 
directions  and  so  strangely  dull  in  others 
as  was  Turner.     He  was  seemingly  in- 
capable of  learning  any  language  except 
his    own,  and    even    English    he    could 
scarcely  either  write  or  speak.     But  hav- 
ing thus  visited  the  sins  or  failings  of  the 
pupil  on  his  teachers,  Mr.  Ruskin  pleads 
lor  him  as  a  victim  of  general  unkindness, 
injustice,  and  even  cruelty,  in   words  so 
remarkable  that,  with  Mr.  Hamerton,  we 
iecl  bound  to  quote  them. 

Imagine  [says  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his  hearers  at 
Edinburgh]  what  it  was  for  a  man  to  live 
Jtvcntv  vcars  in  this  hard  world,  with  the 
kindest  heart  and  the  noblest  intellect  of  his 
time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a  sinele  word  or 
ray  of  s\'mpathy  until  he  felt  himself  sinking 
into  his  grave.  From  the  time  he  knew  his 
true  greatness  all  the  world  was  turned  against 
bim;  he  held  his  own,  but  it  would  not  be 
vithout  roughness  of  bearing  and  hardening  of 
the  temper,  if  not  of  the  heart.  No  one  un- 
demood  him,  no  one  trusted  him,  and  every- 
one cried  out  against  him.  Imagine,  any  of 
vott,  the  effect  on  your  own  minds,  if  every 
voice  that  you  heard  from  the  human  beings 
aroond  you  was  raised  year  after  year  through 
all  Toor  lives  only  in  condemnation  of  your 
efforts  and  denial  of  your  success. 

This  outburst  of  purely  rhetorical  indig- 
nation is,  in  effect,  the  assertion  that 
Turner  experienced  nothing  but  neglect 
and  obloquy  until,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Ruskin  came  forward  as  his 
champion.  It  is,  however,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  facts.  Many  years  before 
Turner's  death,  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  subscribed  a 
wm  of  5,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
t»o  of  his  pictures  for  the  National  Gal- 
lery, but  the  painter  refused  to  part  with 
tbc  piaures  selected.  Some  years  before 
this  great  compliment  was  paid  to  him 
Lockhart  had  spoken  of  him  as  the  first 
Q^  all  living  landscape  painters,  and  Wal- 
ter Scott  hin>self,  not  entirely  agreeing 
*ith  the  popular  taste,  had  described  him 
»  being  all  the  fashion.    But  in  truth  his 


whole  career  had  been  marked  by  a  singu- 
larly steady  and  sustained  success.  His 
reputation  since  his  death  is  certainly 
greater  than  that  to  which  he  attained  in 
his  lifetime;  but  this  may  be  said  of 
almost  all  great  men  in  any  art  or  any 
calling.  At  an  age  when  most  boys  are 
at  school  his  drawings  were  admitted  into 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
nay,  if  Mr.  Hamerton  be  right  in  saying 
that  his  first  picture  \Vas  exhibited  in 
1787,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Tur- 
ner must  still  have  been  a  schoolboy  him- 
self when  the  way  to  fame  and  prosperity 
as  a  painter  was  thus  opened  before  him. 
Twelve  years  later,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Academy,  and  he  was  a  full  Acade- 
mician at  twenty-seven.  These  distinc- 
tions were  not  bestowed  for  any  brilliant 
displays  of  precocious  genius.  The  de- 
velopment of  Turner's  powers  within  his 
own  province  was  slow,  and  beyond  it  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  pow- 
ers at  all ;  but  he  was  indefatigably  in- 
dustrious, his  touch  was  astonishingly 
exact  and  firm,  his  rapidity  of  execution 
marvellous,  his  sense  of  light  and  shade 
as  strong  as  it  was  delicate,  and  all  these 
qualities  had  recommended  his  work  as 
especially  suited  for  reproduction  in  en- 
gravings, thus  laying  surely  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  pecuniary  success, 
which  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have 
made  vastly  greater.  Far  from  languish- 
ing in  hopeless  neglect  or  obscurity, 
Turner  might,  indeed,  with  more  truth,  be 
regarded  as  a  special  favorite  of  fortune, 
happy  in  the  time  and  the  place  of  his 
birth,  happy  in  the  circumstances  which 
gradually  unfolded  his  powers  by  gradu- 
ally enlarging  the  area  for  their  exercise, 
happy  in  the  wonderful  vigor  of  his  bodily 
constitution  and  in  the  sober  and  steady 
habits  which  reduced  even  real  hardships 
to  matters  of  thorough  insignificance,  and 
not  less  happy  in  his  special  calling  from 
the  very  depth  of  incapacity  which  he  be- 
trayed for  attaining  the  least  success  in 
any  other.  In  his  own  province  there  was 
nothing  which  he  shrank  from  taking  in 
hand,  and  on  whatever  he  undertook  he 
invariably  put  out  his  full  power.  He 
I  could  pass  from  the  delineation  of  the 
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grandest  mountain  forms  to  that  of  a  might  justify  the  conclusion  that  school- 
dwelling-house  or  of  a  farmyard  with  its  ing  had  been  entirely  thrown  away  upon 
pigs  and  its  poultry,  and  this  uniformly  him,  until  we  see  that  it  had  given  him 
careful  and  conscientious  work  obtainea  that  insight  into  the  history  of  his  own 
for  him  the  confidence  of  all  who  en-  land  and  of  other  countries,  and  that 
trusted  him  with  commissions.  His  sense  of  geography,  without  which  he 
progress  may  not  have  been  astonishingly  might  have  lacked  all  stimulus  of  curiOs- 
rapid,  but  it  was  never  interrupted.  He  ity,  and  have  stagnated  in  contented  ob- 
had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold  of  scurity  all  his  days.  But  Turner  thought 
manhood  before  he  made  himself  so  far  that  he  could  write  both  in  prose  and  in 
independent  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  verse  ;  and  the  results  in  both  were  suf- 
own  theories  without  heeding  tlie  criti-  ficiently  astonishing.  He  could  discourse 
cisms  of  a  public  whom  he  rej^arded  as  on  art  and  ethics  after  the  following  won- 
incapable  of  judging  them,  ana  long  be-  derful  fashion :  — 
fore    he    reached    middle    life    he     had 

amassed  a  fortune  which,  for  a  man  with       They  wrong  virtue,  enduring  difficulties  01 

an  almost  savage  simplicity  of  habits,  was  ^*^^l^  '7  ?^^V^^e  imitation  of  nature,  all  offci 

^«uu      '^^   «  tl..«^/ ^^*««i.    ♦!.«..«  received  in  the  same  bram;  but  where  thes«^ 

vast  wealth.      To  a  great  extent,  there-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^y^^^,^  mediocrity  it  would  snrel-- 

fore,  he  could  educate  the  public  whose  ^^^  ^'^  ^  jji^,^  ^^^-^^^^  to  th6«e  who  pcrccivS"- 

criticism  he  despised,  and  live  the  singu-  j^e  value  of  the  success  to  foster  it  by  terms 

larly  enviable  life  of   a  painter  who  has  cordial  that  cannot  look  so  easy  a  way  as  the 

nothing   to  hinder  him  from  cultivating  spoken  of  convey  doubts  to  the  expecting  ii 

with  perfect  freedom  a  genius  within  its  dividual.     For  as  the  line  that  unites  the  beai^-    ^j'. 

own  circuit  transcendent.  tiful  to  grace,  and  these  offerings  forming 

But  when  Mr.  Ruskin,  on  the  strength  new  style,  not  that  soul  can  guess  as  ethic 

of  this  undoubted  genius,  speaks  of  Tur-  Teach  them  of  both  ;  but  many  serve  the  bock. 

ner  as  the  noblest  intellect  of  his  time,  he  f  "^  ^^^  .^^"J'  ^"^  ^"^  ^^^TX  "^""'^a^^ 

^  4.:^^  4.^     k:^u  :*  :„  ^c 1  :.^  beacon   to  the   headland,  which   would   or 

opens  a  question  to  which  it  is  of  real  im-  ^,^^^j       ^^  ^^^  ^  J^  mannerism  and 

portance  that  we  should  have  the  proper  ^j^^  disgustful, 
and  true  answer.    Turner's  pictures  might 

display  an  exquisitely  delicate  perception  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  attach 

of  the  subtlest  gradations  in  form  and  faintest   meaning  to  this  bundle  of 

color.    They  might  furnish  images  of  ab-  tences,  or  to  any  part  of  them;  but  c 

solute  repose  such  as  no  other  painter  when  we  can  follow  the  general  drif 

had  perhaps  ever  conceived,  or  of  savage  his  ideas,  the  construction,  or  rather 

grandeur  such   as    the    Poussins    could  disorder  and  confusion,  of  his  sentcn 

never  have  surpassed ;  they  mi-jht  exhibit  is  amazing.     Of  such  half-intelligible 

the  working  of  thoughts  involving  certain  teranccs  Mr.  Hamerton  gives  the  fol" 

reflections  on  the  order  and  conditions  of  ing  specimen.     Turner  is    speakin 

society  or  on  the  general  government  of  reflections  in  water,  and  he  says:  — 
the  world.     But  are  we  to  infer  from  this 

that  he  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a       Reflexions  not  only  appear  darker,  but  l;^B.reer 

theologian,   and   as   illustrious   in    these  than  the  object  which  occasions  them,  aK-^»a  if 

capacities   as   for  his  power  of  handling  the  ripple  or  hollow  of  the  wave  is  long  en  «r3ugh 

the   brush    and    the    pencil?      In    other  to  make  an  angle  with  the  eye,  it  is  on  «  bese 

words,  is  genius,  or  at  all  events  genius  undulating  lines  that  the  object  rcflcctsw     and 

such  as  Turner's,  the  exaggeration  Sf  one  ll^rT^u^L^rV^"^:^^^ 


\ 


^'     1      c       ^4.  4        A'  A^  towards  the  spectator ;  but  m  receding  11 

particular  faculty,  or  an  extraordinary  de-  ^^^^j  ^  ^^^y    }^^  ^^,^3  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^cTr  ncurcr, 

velopment  of  the   mental   faculties  gen-  ^^^  ^^^^  guj^^  that  enable  us  to  find    some 

erally  ?     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  in  cause  for  near  objects  lose  their  power  or  b^ 

this    instance,   as    to    the   answer.      He  come  enfeebled  by  contraction  in  remote  onci 

spoke  little  and  wrote  little  even  in  En-  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  appear  equal  from 

glish;  in  any  other  language  he  neither  the  base  line  of  the  water;  but  these  axioms  I 

wrote  nor  spoke  at  all.     He  visited  the  '"       '  '  ''  '"  *       **"''  *       i^-j~—  *i- 


dissent  from.     It  is  true  that  by  placing  tbe 
eye  equal  to  the  water,  it  comes  up  to  the  rulef 
laid  down ;  but  when  the  water  is  ruffled  ob 
which  all  things  are  to  be  reflected,  it  i«  "^^ 
longer  in  right  angles,  but,  according  to  th* 
elevation  of  the  spectator,  becomes  more^  <* 
less  an  angle  of  incidence.     If  the  undalaci>H 
_    surface  of  the  liquid  did  not,  by  current   ^ 
incidents.     He   could   not  spell,  and  his    motion,  congregate  forms,  there  would  be  *■• 
strange    ignorance    of     common    things    difficulty  in  simplifying  the  rules. 


most  lovely  and  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  in  Europe;  but  his  sketches  are 
the  only  records  of  his  thoughts.  He 
kept  no  journal,  he  sent  no  letters  to  his 
friends,  or  none  which  contained  any- 
thinir  more   than   references   to  passing 
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It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  man  who  is 
unable  to  express  his  meaning  in  plain 
words   is  a  man  of  untrained  mind.     In 
writing   down  the  first  sentence  of  this 
passage.  Turner  probably  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  statement  which,  put  as  a  uni- 
versal, is  manifestly  not  true.      Reflex- 
ions   are    not    always    either    larger    or 
darker  than  the  objects  from  which  they 
are  thrown ;  and  no  one  knew  this  better 
than  Turner  himself.     But  in  spite  of  this 
be  speaks  of  contingent  facts  as  if  they 
depended  on  rules  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tions, and  then  converts  into  a  conditional 
proposition  a  statement  which  ought  to 
Ijc    unqualified.      All    ripples    are    long 
enough  to  make  an  angle  with  the  eye, 
and  so  to  lengthen  the  reflexions  of  up- 
right objects :  hence,  after  an  awkward 
fashion,  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  effect 
follows  on  the  occurrence  of  ripples  of 
sutBcient  length,  because  all  ripples  are 
of  sufficient  length.     But  having  written 
a  few  lines  in  which  some  meaning  may 
be  seen.  Turner  passes  on  into  the  regions 
of  nonsense.     He  expresses  his  dissent 
from  **  axioms  "  which  assert  "  that  all 
appear  eoual  from  the  base  line  of  the 
water."     What  the  things  are  which  so 
stem  equal,  and  whether  by  the  base  line 
of  the  water  he  means   the   exact  water 
ievel,  he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but  Turner  was 
aware  that,  if  he  did  mean  this,  and  if  his 
*^*  all  ■'  meant  "  all  reflexions,"  they  were 
certainly  eoual,  because  to  the  eye  which 
rests  exactly  on  the  water  level  there  can 
be  no  reflexions  at  all.     When  he  adds 
that  "by  placing  the  eye  equal    to    the 
Water  it  comes  up  to  the  rules  laid  down," 
be  verges  on  absurdity.    The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  Turner,  full  of  confidence  in 
bis  genius  as  a  painter,  was  quite  uncon- 
^ious  of  his  ignorance  of  most  things 
jyiog  beyond   his   sphere.      It  was  this 
ignorance  which  led  him  to  form  a  false 
estimate  of  the  functions  of  art,  and  made 
bim  indignant  with  the  public  generally 
because  they  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
painter  of  the  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  wished 
Siis  drawings  to  be  regarded  as  sermons 
M  prophecies,  and  never  to  be  inspected 
^acept  as  a  consecutive  series.     A  notion 
^  preposterous  would  never  have  entered 
Hito  the  bead  of  a  man  who  had  even  a 
taiat  sense  of  proportion.      With   such 
discernment  he  must  have  felt  that  the 
cwiveying  of  direct  moral  reproof  or  warn- 
'lagisnot,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  art, 
ai^  as  Mr.  Hamerton  puts  it,  that  the 
Vwsons  which  he  intended  to  convey  by 
V»s  pictures  "  might  be  much  better  ex- 
fftued  in  a  few  words  of  written  English 


than   by  any  quantity  of  landscape  de- 
sign." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
should  have  been  led  away  by  Turner's 
conceits  into  a  parading  of  the  deep  moral 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  sketches  of 
almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  strength, 
and  into  something  like  a  justification  of 
the  contemptuous  anger  with  which  the 
painter  is  said  to  have  treated  the  efforts 
of  those  who  wished  to  get  copies  of 
some  particular  subject  as  more  beautiful 
than  the  rest.  The  remark  of  Turner, 
that  there  could  be  no  use  in  them  but 
together,  merely  betrayed  his  lack  of  edu- 
cation :  in  Mr.  Ruskin  this  misconception 
of  the  purpose  of  art  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
cused. But  Turner's  ambition,  never 
subjected  to  any  checks  or  restraints, 
tempted  him  into  flights  of  poetry,  re- 
markable for  the  hu<je  incapacity  for  im- 
provement of  which  tney  furnish  the  most 
ample  and  melancholy  evidence.  Singing 
the  praises  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
preventive  service.  Turner  could  string 
together  such  pitiable  doggerel  as  the 
following :  — 

To  guard  the  coast  their  duty,  not  delude 
By  promises  as  little  heeded  as  they're  good  ; 
When    strictly    followed,    give    a    consciojs 

peace  — 
And  ask  ai  the  eve  of  life  a  just  release. 
But  idleness,  the  bane  of  every  country's  weal. 
Equally  enervates  the  soldier  and  his  steel. 

The  task  of  laying  bare  the  weaknesses 
of  a  great  genius  is  not  an  agreeable  one, 
but  it  must  often  be  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  and  the  duty  of  so  do- 
ing becomes  paramount  when  the  false 
impressions  left  by  unguarded  and  exces- 
sive eulogies  are  likely  to  be  especially 
mischievous.  Illusions  are  seldom  bene- 
ficial ;  here  they  can  only  lead  us  to  false 
conceptions  of  the  painter's  character  and 
of  the  life  which  made  him  what  he  was. 
Mr.  Hamerton  gives  some  other  speci- 
mens from  the  abundant  quarry  of  Tur- 
ner's verse ;  but  although  the  painter  may 
here  and  there  blunder  into  a  line  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  stupid  schoolboy, 
they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
powers  were  singularly  weak,  except  on 
his  own  special  ground.  Here,  it  is  true, 
they  raised  him  into  a  new  world,  into 
which  many  are  as  unable  to  follow  him 
as  he  was  to  express  himself  intelligibly 
in  words.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of 
great  musicians,  and  of  the  witchery  over 
which  thej  have  supreme  command. 
There  is  in  their  strains,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  told  his  hearers  years  ago  at 
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Oxford,  something  which  we  can  neither 
compass  nor  utter,  although  mortal  man, 
and  he  perhaps  not  otherwise  gifted 
above  his  fellows,  has  the  power  of  elicit- 
ing them.  So,  beyond  doubt,  it  is  with 
Turner,  His  works,  as  we  look  on  them, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  those  stranpje 
yearnings  for  distant  ideals  which  the  old 
Hebrew  prophet  embodied  in  the  prom- 
ise, "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,  and  behold  the  land  that  is  very 
far  oft ;  "  nor  can  we  venture  to  deny  that 
such  yearnings  gave  birth  to  the  visions 
of  loveliness  or  grandeur  which  he 
seemed  to  breathe  out,  mysteriously  and 
without  effort,  upon  his  paper  or  his  can- 
vas. But  without  his  brush  or  piencil  the 
great  painter  was  as  weak  as  Samson 
with  his  locks  shorn ;  and  if  his  career 
proves  anything,  it  proves,  in  Mr,  Ham- 
erton's words,  that  artistic  genius  is  a 
special  faculty  only. 

The  story  of  this  strange  career  is  soon 
told,  and  Mr.  Hamerton  has  wisely  given 
it  with  great  simplicity.  In  some  of  its 
aspects  it  is  by  no  means  inviting.  If  in 
his  earlier  years  he  might  have  been 
modelled  after  the  common  type  of  men, 
and  trained  into  the  ways  and  habits  of 
ordinary  life,  the  chance  seemed  to  be 
irretrievably  lost  almost  before  he  had 
passed  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Dis- 
appointment in  love,  we  are  told,  made  him 
aoandon  definitely  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage, and  thencefore  he  lived  two  lives 
which  had  apparently  little  in  common. 
The  one  was  the  life  of  his  art,  a  life  of 
exquisite  refinement,  of  the  widest  range, 
of  the  most  perfect  sensibility,  and  the 
keenest  powers  of  insight  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  a  life  which  he  passed  in 
the  most  absolute  solitude.  The  other 
was  the  coarse  and  boorish  life  in  which 
he  found  such  enjoyments  as  commend 
themselves  to  the  lower  appetites  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  one  he  was  a  poet,  worthy, 
in  Mr.  Hamerton*s  judgment,  to  be  com- 
pared closely  with  Dante  and  Shelley;  in 
the  other  he  exhibited,  as  Mr.  Hamerton 
tersely  and  trenchantly  puts  it,  "  a  nature 
which  was  something  between  those  of  a 
common  sailor  and  a  costermonger,"  and 
in  which  external  rudeness  was  combined 
with  a  desire  for  low  pleasure  and  a  pas- 
sion for  small  gains.  So  astonishing  is 
the  contrast,  and  so  completely  distmct 
are  the  two  currents  of  his  existence,  that 
the  picture  of  such  a  character  might  in 
fiction  be  well  pronounced  incredible. 
But  the  fact  of  the  contrast  is  indisputa- 
ble ;  and  with  it  we  might  take  into  ac- 
count the  towering  ambition  which  made 


the  mind  of  Turner  so  fertile  in  bold  and 
even    daring  schemes    for  creating  and 
establishing  his  fame.     From  the  first  he 
had  been  an  unwearied  and  readv  work- 
man.    No  task  seemed  above  him  from  its 
difficulty,  none  beneath  him  from  its  mean- 
ness.    He  went  through  the  land  on  foot, 
doing    the    work    witn    which     he    was 
charged,  and  laying  up   a  vast  mass  of 
notes  on  which  his  imagination  fed  itself 
after  his  return  to  his  town  abode.  While 
he  was  still  scarcely  more  than  a  youth, 
he  had  visited  and  sketched  many  of  our 
most  important  cities  and  buildings ;  he 
had  filled  his  mind  with  a  wealth  of  im- 
pressions derived  irom  all  the  various 
kinds  of  scenery  to  be  found  in  England 
and  Wales,  from  our  hills  and  streams, 
our  heaths  and  moors,  our   coasts  and 
harbors.     From  the   first  his  works  fur- 
nished occupation  for  the  engravers,  and 
Turner  soon  discovered  the  power  of  the 
instrument  of  which    he  thus  acquired 
command.     A    few  more    years    passed 
away,  leaving  him  more  arid  more  inde- 
pendent in    means,   and   more   bent   on 
measuring  himself  against  painters  with 
whom  the  mere  thought  of  rivalry  might 
seem  unpardonable  presumption.     At  the 
age  of  thirty-three  he  determined  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Claude,  whose  ^'^  Liber  Vert- 
tatis^^  was  to  be   outdone  by  his  own 
^^  Ltber  Studiorumy     The  conditions  of 
the  contest  were  perhaps  not  altogether 
fair.     On  the  one  side  was  a  living  painter, 
capable  of  choosing  the  subjects  in  which 
he    was    to    show    himself    superior    to 
Claude ;  on  the  other,  in  Mr.  Hamerton's 
words,  was  "  a  dead  man,  who  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  ever  to   be  a   contest  at 
all,  and  had  done  his  work  for  his  private 
satisfaction."     The    six  divisions  under 
which  Turner  arranged  the  plates  in  his 
book  of  studies  prove  how  thoroughly  he 
was  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  his  pow- 
ers, while  the  separate  heads,  *•  Pastoral  " 
and   "  Elegant    Pastoral,"    betrayed    his 
inability  to  grasp  the  principles  of  true 
classification.     Turner,    as    we   have   al- 
ready remarked,  insisted  that  the  plates 
formed  a  complete  and  coherent  whole, 
and  was  deeply  offended  with   all  who 
treated  them   as  separate    compositions, 
and  yet  the  divisions  of  his  work  prove 
little  more  than  the  presence  of  this  inten- 
tion, for  the  titles  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  their  contents.     Purely  mythical 
subjects,  such  as  the  "Jason"  and  the 
**  Procris  and  Cephalus,"  are  included  un-> 
der  the  head  of  history,  while  the  castles 
of   Norham  and   Raglan  appear  respec- 
tively in  the  classes  pastoral  and  Elegant 
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P^toraL    But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  or  the  pretentiousness  of  his 
classidcations,  the   drawings  themselves 
were  never  undervalued,    although  they 
may  not  have  led  all  who  admitted  and 
took  delight  in  their  power,  beauty,  and 
variety,  to  Mr.  Kuskin's  conclusion  that 
Turner  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
given  "  an  entire  transcript  of  the  whole 
s>'stem  of  nature,"  and  was  therefore  "  the 
only  perfect  landscape-painter  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen."     It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  power  of  Turner  more  than 
in  that  of  any  one  else  to  perform  impos- 
sibilities ;  and  the  com.plete  transcript  of 
the  infinite  phenomena  of  nature  is,  as 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  well  remarked,  a  task 
altogether  bejond  the  highest  genius  of 
finite  man.     uut  even  such  praise  as  this 
failed  to  satisfy  the  painter ;  and  it  failed 
to  do  so  probably  because  he  was  con- 
scious of  Its  exaggeration.     He  despised 
the  opinion  of  critics  who  were  not  tech- 
nically artists ;  but  no  one  was  ever  more 
keenly    anxious  to    adopt  every  device 
which  might  keep  his  name  before  them. 
Among  these  devices,  that  of  rivalry  with 
Claude  seems  to  have  taken  a  peculiar 
hold  on  his  mind.     In  the  number  of  the 
pictures   which   he  had  resolved  on  bc- 
c^ueathing  to  the  nation  were  "  The  Build- 
ing of  Carthage  "  and  *•  The  Sun  Rising  in 
Mist."    The  former  was  one  of  those  arti- 
ficial compositions  with   classical  archi- 
tecture in  which  even   Mr.  Ruskin  con- 
fesses himself  unable  to  see  any  special 
merit.     It  has  suffered  already  from  the 
experiments  which  Turner  was  constantly 
making  in  the  use  of  his  pigments,  and 
the  sicy  in   particular  is    growing  more 
keai-y  and  opaque ;  but  the  picture  is  still 
striking  ana  impressive,  and  the  great 
tree  which  reposes  against  the   burning 
beaven,  with    its    vast    shadow    thrown 
across  the  underwood  and  the  buildings 
beneath  it,   is    magnificent.     "The   Sun 
Rising  in  Mist"  is  a  picture   far    more 
worthy  of  Turner's  genius.     It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be.     The  sun,  still  veiled  in 
the  vapors  of  the  lower  air,  is  flushing  the 
clouds  which  tower  above  it,  and  lighting 
with  reflected  splendor  the  tranquil  sea 
on  which  float  mighty  warships  and  the 
busv  and  bustling  fishing-smacks,  while 
the  beach  is  enlivened  by  groups  of  fisher- 
■»cn  engaged  in  sorting  the  fish,  which 
furnish  points  of  wonderful  color  for  the 
Aground.    By  the  directions  of  his  will 
these  two  pictures  are  hung  between  the 
two  paintings  of  Claude  known  as  "  The 
Seaoort"   and    "The    Mill."     Probably 
Aeioer  of  these  pictures  displays  the  vast 


power  and  the  wide  range  of  conception 
exhibited  by  his  more  modern  antagonist; 
but  the  former  is  as  light,  sparkling,  and 
transparent,  as  "  The  Building  of  Car- 
thage "  is  heavy,  hot,  and  oppressive ;  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  picture  which 
stands  beside  it  no  comparison  is  even 
possible.  The  one  is  in  mist,  the  other 
in  clear  daylight.  The  one  is  a  sea- 
piece,  the  other  an  extensive  Italian  land- 
scape with  groups  of  trees.  "  There  is 
not  a  tree  in  the  Turner,"  adds  Mr.  Ham- 
erton, "  there  is  not  a  sail  in  the  Claude. 
Turner  has  painted  fog,  Claude  a  clear 
atmosphere.  The  sun  is  in  Turner's 
picture,  and  it  is  out  of  Claude's.  So  we 
have  to  compare  sails  with  trees,  and  the 
sea  with  an  inland  landscape,  and  the  sun 
with  a  summer  cloud,  and  a  mill  with  a 
man-of-war.  May  the  critics  of  future 
generations  get  much  benefit  by  these 
comparisons !" 

It  would  be  more  important,  if  it  were 
only  possible,  to  determine  the  place 
which  should  be  assigned  to  Turner 
among  the  painters  of  England  and  Eu- 
rope, and  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which 
his  reputation  has  been  achieved.  On 
neither  point  has  Mr;  Ruskin  any  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  his  judgment.  Within 
the  whole  circle  of  art  Turner  is  abso- 
lutely without  a  peer.  "  We  have  had," 
he  says,  "living  with  us,  and  painting  for 
us,  the  greatest  painter  of  all  time,  a  man 
with  whose  supremacy  of  power  no  intel- 
lect of  past  ages  can  be  put  in  compari- 
son for  a  moment."  Turner  may  not, 
indeed,  have  done  everything,  but  all  that 
he  has  done  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
done.  "In  all  that  he  says  we  believe; 
in  all  that  he  does  we  trust.  It  is  there- 
fore that  we  pray  him  to  utter  nothing 
lightly,  to  do  nothing  regardlessly.  He 
stands  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he 
looks  back  over  the  universe  of  God  and 
forward  over  the  generations  of  men." 
If  this  pre-eminence  was  won  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  that  it  was  won,  no  one  could 
venture  to  say  that  it  was  undeserved. 
According  to  liim  it  was  assured  not  by 
the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  or 
the  force  of  his  work,  but  notably  by  its 
truthfulness.  There  was,  it  is  true,  noth- 
ing feeble,  or  random,  or  haphazard,  in 
his  touch  or  his  treatment;  but  this  de- 
cision, we  are  told,  came  chiefly  of  his 
truthfulness.  "  It  was  because  he  meant 
always  to  be  true  that  he  was  able  always 
to  be  bold;  and  you  will  find  that  you 
may  gain  his  courage  if  you  will  maintain 
his  fidelity."  As  to  the  meaning  of  these 
words  Mr.  Ruskin  leaves  us  in  no  doubt. 
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Turner  was  truthful  in  the  sense  in  which  yards  from  the  shore ;  and  the  mightjr 
the  painters  of  the  so-called  pre-Raphael-  castle  is  reflected  in  water  which  scarcelir 
ite  school  are  truthful ;  nay,  he  was  the  betrays  the  fact  that  it  is  moving  at  alL 
true  founder  of  the  school  as  well  as  its  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  these  devices- 
head.     The  great  principle  of  this  school  are  plain  violations  of  fact    Of  the  fan- 
was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  tastic  attire  of  the  students  we  need  take- 
absolute  truth  "  obtained  by  working  ev-  no  notice,  although  such  a  display  would 
erything,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  probably  be  not  less  astonishing  on  the 
from  nature,  and  from  nature  only."     It  banks  of  the  Neckar  than  on  those  of  the- 
follows,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks,  that  Thames;  but  the  painting  of  the  river  iik. 
"accurate  portraiture  of  objects   was  a  this  drawing  must  be  always  and  wholly- 
leading  pre-Raphaclite  principle."     It  is,  false.     The  groom  could  never  reach  the* 
therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  ascer-  spot  where  his  horses  are  quietly  stand — 
tain  whether  this  accurate  portraiture  of  ing;  the  washerwomen  would  be  beyonc^ 
objects  was  recognized  as  a  duty  either  their  depth,  or  rather  would   be  swep*^ 
by  the  theory  or  in  the  practice  of  Tur-  away  by  the  current  before  they  could  g;e'^ 
ner.  out  of    their  depth ;    and  the  hurrying- 
A  large  part  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  biogra-  water  could  never  delight  the  eye  wit^^ 
phy  is  occupied,   directly  or  indirectly,  the  reflections  which  give  to  the  drawia^ 
with  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  its   crowning  charm.    The  place,   as     ^ 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it  con-  whole,  is  not  Heidelberg.     Those   wl^^ 
stitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  his  have  not  seen  it  will  learn  little  about    %t 
volume.     If  the  pre-Raphaelite  canon  be  from  Turner's  marvellously  beautiful  bmjt 
true,  and  if  it  was  a  canon  laid  down  by  wondrously  untruthful  sketch,  and  tho^e 
Turner  himself,  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  who  go  thither  in  the  hope  that  they  L 
his  own  words,  and  the  only  means  of  may  come  in  for  a  like  feast  of  beai 


testing  him  is  by  a  comparison  of  some    must  be  woefully  disappointed,  and 

of  his  works  with  the  scenes  which  they   tempted    to  vent  their    wrath  in  p^-^  _  m 


profess   to  represent.     It  is,  of  course,  spoken  comments  on  the  untrustwon^^hi- 

possible   that  the   titles  of  some  of  his  ness  of  their  guide. 

sketches  and  drawings  may  have  been  The  "  Heioelberg "  is  a  late  drawi  -^ag, 
affixed  to  them  by  others  without  his  but  Mr.  Hamerton  devotes  a  chaptec —  of 
knowledge  or  his  sanction;  but  there  his  biography  to  the  careful  examina^t^ion 
remains  still  a  vast  multitude  of  pictures  of  a  study  of  Kilchurn  Castle  mades.  ia 
for  which  no  such  plea  can  be  urged.  iSoi.  His  criticism  is  searching  ^od 
The  well-known  drawing  of  Heidelberg,  exhaustive,  and  it  should  win  for  him  the 
the  foreground  of  which  is  filled  with  hoi-  gratitude  of  all  for  whom  truth  is  it — aorc 
iday-making  students  in  fancy  garb,  is  precious  than  any  form  of  hero-wors.  Tiip. 
meant  to  be  a  drawing  of  Heidelberg;  He  has  rightly  chosen  this  subject,^  be- 
but  the  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  cause  his  intimate  local  knowledge  -^na- 
those  who  have  never  seen  Heidelberg  bles  him  to  speak  decisively  with  re^^siard 
could  obtain  a  right  impression  of  it  from  to  all  the  features  of  the  real  place»  and 
the  picture.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  to  compare  them  with  the  sketch  of  tiie 
they  should  do  so.  The  effects  of  cloud  painter, 
and  mist  are  probably  such  as»  with  the 

very  moderate  height  of  the  hills,  would       There  is  no  scene  in  Europe  more  faMcaiJiar 

be  seen  once  or  twice  only  in  a  genera-  to  me  than  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  wher=-  Ki|. 

tinn  .    ^nH   nhhnncrh   r.nfn1H-nrr    tror^r^rc  mo*.  Chum    CaStlc    IS   SUOatcd.       I    haVC   llVCd         MCrt 

the 
minut  ^sness 

.  .  ,       ,         ,~  which  fs  possible  only  to  a  resident  who     c^« 

geration   could   never  go  to  the   lengths  the  keenest  interest  in  the  neighborhood  ^?^A«e 

here  depicted.     But  the  whole  effect   of  he  lives,  and  makes  landscape-painiin^   his 

the   drawing  depends   on    the   luminous  main  occupation,  and  walking  and  boating  his 

effulgence   of  the   bridge,  an   effulgence  amusements.     This  close  intimacy  with    the 

which  could  be  reflected  only  from  unrip-  place  permits  me  to  appreciate  the  exact  d«- 

pled  and  absolutely  tranquil  waters.    Tur-  gjc^  in  which  Turner's  topography  is  a  dev*  a- 

ner  accordingly  resorts   to   every  device  ti on  from  the  topography  of  the  actuaUwl^ 

for  imparting  to  the  Neckar  this  character  ^"^  the  reader  will  perhaps  think  it  not  r  ^ 

^c        V         1  A  u        'jj  great  a  demand  upon  his  patience  if  I  ma-^*" 

of  profound  repose.     A  groom  has  ridden  f^e  difference  as  cl^r  as  I  <^n  in  this  instaii^==^ 

on  one  horse  and  led  another  almost  into  for  it  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  too-      « 

the  mid-strcam ;  women  are  washing  linen,  understanding  of  Turner's  mature  work,  o^  ^ 

some  at  a  distance  of  many  feet  or  many  curring  as  it  does  quite  early  in  his  maaboo^""^ 


tion:  and  although  enfolding  vapors  may   J^"'''  ^^^^'^  is  suuated.    I  have  lived 
exaggerate  the  lize  of  thf  hiljs   roun^   X^^^^^o^^^^?^^^ 
which   they  wrap  themselves,  the  exag-   which  fs  oossibleonlv  to  a  resident  who 
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mnd  filing  the  date  of  his  emancipation  from 
reality. 

This  arraignment  is  certainly  severe 
and  serious,  and  virtually  it  falls  little 
short  of  a  charge  which  should  speak  of 
Sir  Joshua   Reynolds's  portrait  of    Dr. 
Johnson  as  bearing  a  closer  resemblance 
to  Warren  Hastings,  if  it  resembled  any 
one  at  all.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
this  charge   is  not  directed  against  that 
nameless  grace  and  dignity  which  the  true 
painter    may  discern    in  objects  before 
bim,  although  they  may  be  hidden  from 
common    eyes.     Reynolds's    portrait    of 
Johnson  must  impress  all  who  look  on  it, 
and  ahhough  they  may  feel  that  the  genius 
of  a  great  artist  has  been  at  work  upon 
it,ihe  picture  is  yet  in  complete  harmony 
vith  all  that  we  know  of  the  man,  and 
even  with  the  rougher  likenesses  drawn 
by  other  hands.     **  The  Parish  Clerk"  of 
Gainsborough  may  perhaps  be  idealized ; 
and  roost  assuredly  it  would  not  be  given 
to  every  one  to  see  all  that  Gainsborough 
*aw  in  a  man  who  might  be  regarded  by 
bis  neighbors  as  commonplace  enough. 
But  in  all    likelihood    these    neighbors 
«T>uId  have  recognized  the  likeness  at 
once,  although  they  might  have  failed  to 
*ee  much  more  in  the  picture  than  they 
*aw  in  the  living  man.     In  either  case  the 
^ue  of  the  painting,  if  set  forth  as  a 
likeness  of  Dr.  Johnson  or  of  a  parish 
clerk,  would  in  great  measure  depend  on 
'ts  fidelity  to  the  objects  portrayed,  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment  might  be  excused 
»f  wc  were  told  or  if  we  discovered  that 
the  so-called  portrait  of  Johnson  was  not 
^  portrait   of  Johnson  at  all.     It  might 
perhaps  be  hard  to  determine  at  what 
point  precisely  deviation  from  the  truth 
of  features  would  deprive  it  of  its  title  to 
be  called  a  likeness  of  the  man  in  ques- 
tion.   The  painter  would  be  fully  justified 
*n  seizing  and  fixing  upon  his  canvas  the 
highest  expression  of  which  his  subject 
^fras  capable ;  but  he  would  not  be  justi- 
^ed  in  changing  all  its  outlines  and  tam- 
pering with  its  general  character.     Mr. 
Vlamcrton  follows  up  this  subject  by  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  Turner's  **  Kilchurn 
CTasilc,"  which  is  certainly  noi  the  castle 
"^•c  ail  know  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe, 
^>at  in  these  details  it  is  needless  to  follow 
Viim. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  scene  in  his 
X>iciure  may  be  altogether  more  impres- 
sive and  magnificent  than  any  which  can 
strike  the  spectator's  eye  on  the  shores 
ot  Loch  Awe  or  the  banks  of  the  Orchay ; 
but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  as  the  sup- 
Mtstd  portraiture  of  a  real  place,  it  can  | 


have  no  value  whatever  for  those  who 
care  for  that  place.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
painter  cannot  be  expected  to  work  for 
such  persons,  we  enter  on  a  question  on 
which  the  future  history  of  art  may  in 
great  measure  or  even  wholly  depend; 
but,  without  going  into  it  for  tne  present, 
we  cannot  resist  Mr.  Hamerton's  conclu- 
sion that  "the  feelings  of  attachment  to 
locality,  which  are  often  so  inextricably 
mingled  with  our  admiration  for  natural 
beauty,  are  hurt  and  wounded  by  Tur- 
ner's indifference  to  everything  tnat  we 
know  and  love."  Nor  is  it  less  true  that 
the  charge  thus  brought  against  Turner 
does  not  apply  to  works  of  other  painters, 
which  are  yet  full  of  beauty,  although  they 
may  not  perhaps  be  put  into  comparison 
witn  the  handiwork  of  Turner.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
somewhat  exaggerated  this  charge.  Tur- 
ner was  inaccurate  when  his  object  was 
to  make  a  picture  with  a  peculiar  effect ; 
but  he  could  be  accurate  enough  when  he 
chose.  Few  of  his  large  oil-pictures  were 
painted  on  the  spot  they  represent ;  but  to 
take  one  which  undoubtedly  was  so 
painted,  the  "  Rome  from  Mount  Avcn- 
tine,"  lately  in  the  Novar  collection,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  precise  and  topographi- 
cal. It  is  possible  to  trace  in  that  canvas 
almost  any  street  and  building  of  note  in 
Rome.  It  was  wholly  executed  on  the 
spot,  and  Turner  sougnt  to  make  it  faith- 
ful. 

When  he  departed  from  local  truthful- 
ness Turner  generally  had  a  purpose 
sufficiently  justifying  his  audacious  li- 
cense, and  this  purpose  we  must  pres- 
ently consider.  Hut  undoubtedly  from  a 
very  early  stage  in  his  career  he  regarded 
local  fidelity  as  a  thing  worth  nothing  in 
comparison  with  certain  other  things  at 
which  he  strenuously  aimed.  Nor  can  it 
be  urged  as  an  extenuating  plea  that  he 
set  aside  topographical  exactness  for  sci- 
entific accuracy  of  another  sort.  With 
incisive  impartiality  Mr.  Hamerton  as- 
serts that  Turner  "never  hesitated  to 
become  utterly  unscientific  when  his 
artistic  instincts  suggested  that  kind  of 
unfaithfulness."  He  dispensed  at  will 
with  geological  truth  and  with  the  rules  of 
perspective.  The  lines  of  his  buildings 
are  seldom  accurate,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  drawing  of  St.  Julian\s  at  Tours,  im- 
possible. His  light  and  shade,  though 
almost  always  beautiful,  are  generally 
arbitrary.  His  shadows  are  frequently 
untrue,  and  in  many  instances  are  out  of 
all  agreement  with  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  his  picture.    He  is  as  free  —  in  other 
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words,  as  inexact  —  in  dealing  with  his  be  compared  to  his  drawing  of  Kilchum. 
foreground  forms  as   with   those  in  his  Twelve    years  before    this    picture  was 
distances.     He    will    interpose    between  painted  Turner  could  scarcely  be  called  n. 
himself  and  near  objects  effects  of  atmo-  colorist.     There  were  patches  of  color  in. 
spheric  distance  which  perhaps  no  other  his    drawings,   and    that    was    all.       In 
eye  than  his  ever  beheld,  but  of  which,  in  "Crossing   the    Brook  *'  the  coloring  is 
spite  of  all  misgivings  as  to  their  truth,  it  still  subdued,  but  there  is  color  in  every 
is    impossible    not    to    acknowledge  the  part  of  it,  and  more  particularly  there  is 
charm.  that   astonishing    depth    of    atmosphere 
In  the  same  year  in  which  Turner  pro-  which  makes  the  eye  reel  as  if  we  were 
duced    his    "  Building  of  Carthage "  he  looking  down  from  a  mountain   summit 
also  painted  a  picture  which  some  have  over  a  vast  and  varied  distance.     From 
ranked     among     his      greatest     works,  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  painter 
^*  Crossing  the  Brook  "  is,  for  many  rea-  stands  there  stretches  an  almost  bound- 
sons,  remarkable,  but  it  is  so  chiefly  as  less  landscape,  until  at  length  the  hills 
marking  the  point   at  which  Turner  en-  slope  down  to  Plymouth  Sound  and  the 
tered  into  a  new  world  with  the  conscious-  gray  sea  far  off.     It  is   perhaps  strictly 
ncss  that  he  possessed  powers  capable  of  true  that  such  distance  had   never  been 
winning  in  it  a  scries  of  splendid  victories,  painted   before;    and   Turner   was    fully 
This  picture  exhibits  both  the  excellences  aware  of  the  fact. 

and  the  defects  of  his  genius.  It  is  liter-  On  this  picture  Mr.  Hamerton  lays 
ally  bathed  in  light,  but  in  comparison  stress,  as  marking  the  transition  from  his 
with  later  works  it  is  almost  in  monotone  earlier  style  to  that  of  his  maturity.  It 
of  color.  So  wonderful  indeed  is  its  may  be  instructive  to  compare  it  with  a 
transparency,  so  touching  the  beauty  of  later  work,  of  which  Mr.  Hamcrton's  esti- 
its  sky  and  its  distance,  that  the  spectator  mate  is  perhaps  too  partial.  The  **  Phryne 
may  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  going  to  the  Baths  as  Venus  "  is  a  picture 
feelings  which  it  awakens  in  him  are  not  of  amazing  elaborateness  and  delicacy, 
those  of  unmixed  satisfaction.  There  is  sparkling  with  the  dazzling  light  of  the 
abundant  evidence  of  decision  from  one  pure  Hellenic  atmosphere,  which  trans- 
end  of  the  work  to  the  other ;  but  in  one  forms  even  the  uncouth  groups  huddled 
part  of  it  this  decision  has  involved  a  together  on  the  road  into  the  graceful 
sacrifice  of  truth  which  must  mar  the  en-  shapes  which  move  in  stately  procession 
joyment  of  many  who  would  far  rather  in  the  drama  of  Euripides  — 
dwell  on   its  beauties  than  on  its  flaws. 

There  is  \'ast  strength  in  the  drawing  of  <f  l**'"  '^'".T^""?!. 

the  trees  on  the  Idft-hand  side ;  but  the  tei-orrcf  a/5^  ole^poc. 

forms  of  the  two  which  rise  above  the  This  painting  is,  in  Mr.  Hamerton's  judg- 

rest  with  their  trunks  c  ose  to  each  other  ^ent,  a  magnificent  instance  of  Turner's 

are  ungraceful,  awkward,  we  feel  tempted  treatment  of  trees  when  his  art  was  fully 

to  say  impossible.     If  they  are  redeemed  developed, 
from  positive  ugliness,  it  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  artifice  suggested  by  the  prac-       I  well  remember  [he  says]  how  the  com- 

tice  of  Claude,  an  artiSce  which  exagger-  bined  grace  and  energy  of  the  branch  drawing 

ates  the  distance  between  near  objects,  as  '^^  ^*^'s  picture  seemed  to  me,  before  I  knew 

between  the  nearer  and  further  branches  ^^e  forest  of  Fontamcblcau.  an  idealization  of 

of  a  tree.     This  device  may  be  seen  in  a  f>'^^^"  ^""»y  ^y^*^^  \^^  possibihues  of  na- 

.  ,  /-,.      ..         "^T**  i^j  ture ;  and  how,  when  I  came  almost  dircctiv 

vast  number  of  his  pictures      It  is  pushed  ^^^^  Pontainebleau  to  the  National  Gallery.  \ 

to  Its  furthest  extent  in  the  great  stone  f^^nj  j^  ^hc  picture  the  power,  the  freedom, 

pine  which  towers  up  on  the  right-hand  the  elegance  which  astonish  us  in  the  noblcrt 

side  in  **The  Golden  Bough ; ''  it  is  seen  Fontainehlcau  trees,  and  give  the  visitor  to 

in  its  hiost  attractive  form  in  the  splendid  that  wonderful  place  an  entirely  new  concep- 

group  which  throws  out  the  glories  of  his  tion  of  what  sylvan  magnificence  may  be.     It 

evening  sky  in  the  Bay  of  Baiae.     But  in  is  useless  to  expatiate  further  upon  the  sub- 

«*  Crossing  the  Brook '^ it  fails  to  conquer  jcct,  for  no  conception  of  the  trees  in  the 

the  feeling  of   repulsion   caused   by  the  "  Phryne "  can  be  given  without  illustration, 

stiffness,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  untruth-  ?"^/^^"/*^^i\?"  ^^^.f"''^!?^-   '  ^^"^l'* 

r  I  £  \\,     A        fJr^     ^   \\T  -.^fc  inadequate,  as  the  picture  itselC  is  more  than 

fulness,  of  the  tree-forms.      We  are  no  ^-^  ^^^^  ^igh.  and  drawn  with  such  delicate 

surprised  when  Mr.  Hamerton  tells  us  that  modulation  in  all  its  curves  that  every  ihch  of 

these  trees  were  painted  from   a  slight  n  is  a  study.    Again,  the  most  subtle  etching 

pencil  sketch,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  or  engraving  would  fail  to  render  adequately 

point  of  accuracy  the  pencil  sketch  might  the  play  of  light  in  the  foliage  and  among  the 
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branches,  not  to  speak  of  the  elaborate  dis- 
tances which  are  as  full  of  material  as  they 
on  be.  The  "  Phrj-ne  "  is  certainly  one  of  the 
tery  greatest  pictures  of  Turner's  full  maturity. 
It  was  first  exhibited  in  1838,  and  shows  signs 
of  over-ripeness  in  the  figures  more  than  in 
aoytiung  else. 

This  eulogy  is  surely  exaggerated,  un- 
less, indee<C   Mr.    Hamcrton,   when    he 
speaks  of  the  magnificent  treatment  of 
the  trees  in  this  painting,   is    thinking 
diiefly  of  those  which  are  clustered  in  the 
gardens    beneath    the    more    prominent 
groups  in    front.      There  are  exquisite 
grace  and    lightness    in  the  palm-trees, 
across  whose  branches  falls  the  line  of 
huninous  shadow  which  makes  the  foliage 
above  it  quiver  with  splendor.   The  blend- 
ing of  the  more  distant  vegetation  with 
the  glistening  marbles  of  the  baths  on  the 
kfl  hand,  and  the  more  sombre  mass  of 
buildings  in  the  middle  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  picture,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Nor  could  the  beauty  of  the  white  light, 
dazzlin^jyet  not  oppressive,  which  is  shed 
over  hilland  dale  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  lustrous  lake  which  sleeps  beneath, 
be  well  exceeded  by  the  workmanship  of 
any  mortal  hand.     But  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hamerton  means  his 
wortis  to  apply  to  the  pines  which  tower 
into  the  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  or  to  the 
more  confused  group  of  trees  on  the  ex- 
treme right.     The  shapes  assumed  by  the 
former  are  as  strange  as  any  which  Tur- 
ner ever  put  upon  canvas  or  paper ;  those 
of  the  latter,  although  bathed  in  the  most 
exquisite  tints,  are  flat,  thin,  and  poor. 
The  cur\*es  of  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  largest  tree  are  impossible;  and  from 
head  to  foot  the  tree  conveys  only  tJie 
impression  of  disease.     These  pines  are, 
in  fact,  a  reproduction,  with    all    their 
iaolts  intensified,  of    the    pines  in    the 
••Crossing  the  Brook."     For  some  time 
the  two  pictures  were   hung  near  each 
other:  and  the  correspondence  between 
them  came  out  very  forcibly.    The  con- 
chision  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  earlier 
paintini^  which  marked  the  transition  from 
ois  opaque  to  his  luminous  coloring  was 
present  to  his  mind  in  every  part  of  his 
•Phryne."    The  plan  of  both  the  draw- 
ings is  the  same.     In  each  there  are  the 
lonely  pines  to  the  left,  and  the  closer 
thickets  to  the  right,  while  the  hills  and 
nlleys  l)elow,  rich  with  a  lavish  wealth  of 
vegetation,  slope  down  towards   an   ex- 
g&se  of  tranquil  water  in  the  distance, 
ibe  likeness  may  be  traced  out  in  points 
•f  minute  detail ;    but  probably  of  those 
vbo  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  care- 
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ful  copies  of  both  pictures  none  will  hes- 
itate to  admit  that  the  "Phryne"  is  a 
transcript  of  "Crossing  the  Brook"  in 
the  richest  language  of  his  later  years. 

The  exhibition    of    the   "Phryne"  in 
1838  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
that  of  the  "  Old  T^m^raire."    The  artistes 
deliberate  defiance  or  rejection  of    the 
truth  of  facts  is  shown  here  by  the  im- 
possible  light  thrown  on  the  ships,  the 
sun  and  moon  being  where  they  are ;  but 
his  purpose  was   to  shed  an   unearthly 
lustre  on   tl^e  doomed   vessel  which    is 
being  tugged  to  its  last  berth,  and  in  this* 
his  (iisregard  of  accuracy  has  enabled  him 
to  achieve  a  complete  success.     The  sub- 
ject is  a  melancholy  one,  and  Turner  felt 
it  to  be  so.     Whether  he  had  any  fore- 
bodings of    the  great  revolution  which 
has  made  the  stately  fabrics  of  our  old 
war-ships  of  Nelson's  age   things  of  a 
past  already  receding  into  distance,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude  to  the  illustrious  painter  who  has 
preserved  for  us  in  all  their  beauty  forms 
which  in  material  reality  will  to  coming 
generations  be  unknown.     The  picture  is 
indeed  a  splendid  poem,  in  which   the 
glory  of  the  old  ship  blends  indescribably 
with  the  glory  of  a  sun  setting  in  the  most 
gorgeous  and    yet  sombre  pomp.      "It 
sets,"  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks,  "in  red, 
and  the  red,  by  the  artist's  craft,  is  made 
at  the  same  time  both  decided  in  hue  and 
luminous  —  always  a  great  technical  diffi- 
culty."     The  task  was  rendered  easier, 
perhaps,  by  the  device  of  making  the  sun 
itself  white,  although  the  sight  of  a  lus- 
treless orb  kindling  the  upper  heaven  into 
such  conflagration  as  this,  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  most  rare.     This  great  work 
marks,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion,  the  close 
of  "  the  period  of  Turner's  central  power," 
as  ten  years  earlier  the  "  Ulysses  derid- 
ing Polyphemus "  had  marked  its  begin- 
ning.    During  this  time  his  imagination, 
working  on  the  wealth    of    memoranda 
which  he  had  brought  together,  had  luxu- 
riated in  its  exuberant  and  inexhaustible 
fertility  ;  and  the  sum  total  of  his  merits 
was  seen  to  be  vast  indeed  in  compari- 
son with  his  defects,  even  though  these 
might  be  set  down  without  extenuation. 
Of  the  worthlessness  of  his  drawings  as 
accurate  representations  of  actual  scenes, 
enough  has  been  said  already.     Turner, 
after  emancipating  himself  from  the  typo- 
graphical swathing-bands  of  his  earlier 
years,  ceased    to  oe  exact  in  anything ; 
and  least  of  all  was  his  method  in  har- 
mony with   that   of    the    pre-Raphaelite 
school,    of    which    Mr.    Ruskin    would 
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make  him  the  founder.  "The  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  landscape,"  in  Mr.  Hamerton's 
words,  "is  full  of  truthful  object  por- 
traiture :  hundreds  of  different  objects 
are  portrayed  side  by  side  as  accu- 
rately as  the  artist  could  achieve  it  by 
the  closest  observation  on  the  spot;  in 
the  Turnerian  landscapes  you  cannot  find 
a  single  accurate  portrait  of  any  hill,  or 
tree,  or  building  under  heaven.'*  It  is  well 
to  open  our  eyes  at  once  to  the  fact  that 
the  duty  of  furnishing  such  portraiture 
formed  no  part  of  Turn«F'»  mrss'tqn  as  it 
•was  concetved  by  himself;  and  yet  he 
had  a  mission  to  discharge  as  important 
and  lofty  as  any  with  which  the  painters 
of  any  age  or  country  had  ever  been  en- 
trusted. His  interpretation  of  distance 
left  that  of  all  other  masters  far  behind. 
Nor  was  it  in  this  alone  that  he  achieved 
an  unquestioned  pre-eminence.  No  one 
ever  has  treated  all  natural  forms  so  ten- 
derly without  losing  force  and  breadth ; 
no  one  has  possessed  a  sense  of  grada- 
tion so  exquisitely  subtle  and  truthful. 
His  paintings  may  not  be  scientifically 
accurate,  but  that  they  have  the  power  of 
conveying  the  most  profound  impressions 
is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  following 
incidents  recorded  by  Mr.  Hamerton  :  — 

Some  years  ago  several  eminent  French 
etchers  came  over  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  plates  from  pictures  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  They  were  all  men  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  art,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  old  masters,  and  with  as  much  modern 
art  as  may  be  seen  in  Paris  ;  some  of  them 
were  painters  as  well  as  etchers,  and  therefore 
practically  acquainted  with  the  use  of  oil- 
color.  Thus  prepared,  and  eager  to  make 
acquaintance  with  our  national  collection,  they 
went  to  Trafalgar  Square.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  effect  which  the  Turner 
pictures  produced  on  their  minds.  It  was  not 
mere  critic.il  approbation,  not  merely  the  re- 
spectful attention  usually  given  to  a  great  mas- 
ter :  it  was  the  passionate  enthusiasm  with 
which  highly  educated  and  very  sensitive  per- 
sons acknowledge  a  new,  strange,  irresistible 
influence  in  the  fine  arts.  ,  .  .  All  these 
Frenchmen,  whatever  had  l>een  their  previous 
speciality  in  art  —  whether  they  had  been  etch- 
ers of  the  figure,  or  of  architecture,  or  of  land- 
scape—  asked  to  be  employed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Turner  ;  and  the  pictures  which  they 
most  desired  to  etch  were  not  those  of  what 
has  been  considered  his  sober  and  sane  and 
orthodox  time,  but  such  things  as  those  later 
Vcnicesand  those  daring  experiments  in  light 
and  color  which  have  so  often  been  spoken  of 
as  little  better  than  the  freaks  of  a  gifted  mad- 
man. Here  then  is  evidence,  if  all  other  evi- 
dence were  wanting,  that  these  pictures  have 
the  one  great  power  of  all  genuine  works  of  art, 


as  distinguished  from  simple  imitations  c 
nature  —  the  power  which  excites  and  arouM 
the  artistic  susceptibilities. 

The  experiments  here  spoken  of  ha 
been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  audai 
ity  from  the  time  when  he  first  broke  th 
bonds  of  the  traditional  methods  in  whic 
he  had  been  trained.    His  experiment* 
unlike  those  of  Rembrandt,  with  which  w 
have  recently  dealt,*  were  extended  be 
yond  arrangements  of  light  and  shade  t< 
the  pigments  by  which  his  effects  were  pro 
ducedT    Tn  the  choice  aad  employment  oj 
his   colors   he    was  absolutely   fearlcu 
Whenever  he  thought  "  that  a  streak  of 
vermilion  or  a  blot  of  cobalt  would  help 
the  brilliance  of  his  drawing,  then  he  set 
it  there,"  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks,  "as a 
jeweller  sets  a  red  stone  on  a  blue  oae." 
Of    his  experiments   with  materials  no 
technical  account  can  be  given.    No  one 
ever  saw  him  at  work,  nor  was  any  one 
ever  willingly  admitted  into  his  studio; 
but  his  pictures  furnish  sufllicient  proof 
that  there  was  no  new-fangled  chemical 
which  Turner  would  hesitate  to  employ, 
while  the  rapid  decay  of  many  of  his  most 
important  works    proves    how   little  he 
cared  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  or 
could  not  be  used  with  safety.    He  would 
mingle  oil  and  water  color  together  in  the 
same  work,  and  the  delicate  rigging  of 
a  ship  might  disappear  by  the  touch  of 
a  moist  finger  on  the  canvas.    But  it  is 
clear  that  Turner  could  never  have  at- 
tained either  his  reputation  or  his  great 
wealth,  had  not  his  works  exhibited  merits 
which   vastly  counterbalanced  their  de 
fects.    No  one  could  have  pointed  onl 
more  dispassionately  than  Mr.  Haroertoi 
tho  failure  of  Turner,  however  it  migb' 
be  caused,  in  producing  faithful  portrait 
ures    of   actual    scenes;    no  one  couk 
acknowledge  more  cordially  that  the  draw 
ings,  so  un veracious  and  so  untrust^t>rth; 
from  that  point  of  view,  were  full  of  pro 
found  truth  from  another.     It  was  so  wit! 
the  sketch  of  Kilchum  which  he  has  mi 
nutely  and  severelv  criticised.    The  arl 
ist's  real  purpose,  Mr.  Hamerton  frankl; 
admits,  was  not  Kilchurn,  but  the  playo 
clouds  round  a  mountain  crest. 

The  mountain  is  any  moantain  you  please 
it  resembles  Ben  Lomond  nearly  as  much  i 
Ben  Cruachan.  The  castle  is  any  castle  y( 
please ;  it  resembles  Ardhonnel  more  dose 
than  Kilchum,  though  Turner  probably  ne^ 
saw  Ardhonnel.  The  clouds  play  about  t 
granite  peak,  a  shower  falling  here  from  tb 
trailing  fringes,  a  sunbeam  flashing  there 
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toppling  >ilvery  btllowi  which  are  their  1  that  Turner  was 
(hinging  summits,  a  level  wreaih  nt  white    an  accurate 
rdinging  in  the  shelter  of  the  peak  itself,    compatible 

Tolunie!!  rotlinfr  and  surging  in  [he  abvss   ...1 1    .1 

tdeepcorrie  j  and  on  the  sleep  stony  1 
<  mountain  the  purple  shadows  fall, 
wifi,  veiling  each  of  them  iia  hundred 

of  dcMilation.     What  has 

Ihe  preKnce  or  the  abseni 

tin  the  dismantled  luin  below? 

1  of  man*i  work  when  he  wiincsg 

<tTof  (he  storms  on  Ihe  everlasting 

P    llie  clouds  played  so  for  unnumbered 

lid  before  (he  little  feudal  fortress  was 

..d  .h„  will  pbviti.1  u  mmilvwhrn   ['^'JoS-iJ  ™,1 

Tulige  ot   It  shall   have  utterly  di — 


adnative  to  have 

, ,     la  that  accuracy  is 

with    the    imagination    only 

feelings  are    not    concemea, 

the  worlts  of  Turner  feeling  was 

.u,  u...        ^      ibsent,  and  therefore  he  was  always 

What  has  all  this  to  do    ^^^"  'he  temptation  to  represent  things 
r  or   rather  as  he  wished  them  to  be  than  as 
^'ho    they  were.     We   must  not,  however,  for- 
the    get  that  the  forms  which  lie  wished  or 
made  them  10  assume  were  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  genera!  truth  of  nature. 
They  were  the  result  of  the  patient,  care- 
ful, and  affectionate  observation  of  a  life-' 
lime.     They  were  drawn  from  the   treas- 
ure-house of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was 
so  thoroughly  in  his  work  that  it  left  him 
in   all   other   things   a   barbarian.     They 
never  failed  to  convey  to  the  spectator 
the   impression   of  profound   truth,  1 


IT  the  realization  of  this  kind  of  truth, 
th  independent  of  all  local  forms  and 
Ireland  of  all  modifications  of  these 
s  by  human  handiwork,  Turner  di 


ately    and    systematically  sacrificed   when  he  felt  most  irritated  at  the  painter's 


ylhing.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any 
rbing  desire  to  make  the  desert  his 
ling-place  and  to  shutout  the  thought 
lan,  his  doings,  and  his  toils,  for  it  is 
idantly  clear  that  the  chief  value  of 
scape  in  hi.s  eyes  lay  ' "   '""  ' 


lack  of  fidelity  to  local  features  and  col- 
oring; and  they  gave  evidence  of  the 
unbounded  range  of  his  perceptive  pow- 
ers and  of  his  complete  command  o  the 
materials  brought  together  by  this  n 
The  result  was  a  vast  addition  t 


ind  that  he  never  loses  sight  of   knowledge  of  natural  ph 
t  interests  when  it  is  possibli'  '"  ■■"    'i.~  . — ,.j..; — »..„j.-„.i. 

them.     He  may  furnish  a  S' 

rings  which  profess  to  illusiralc  the   transcript   of 

1  of  France ;  but  they  are  found  to   Turner   discovered 

e  only  to  two  rivers,  and   (hey 

far  from  illustrating  their  cours 
.  Ihe  types  of  scenery  to  be  met ' 
;  their    banks.     His    drawings 
9y  of  towns  and  buildings 
tare  not  given  as  they  wi 
who  was  familiar  with  them  from  thi 
■s  out  of  which  they  seem  to  grow 
ipart  from  which  their  peculiar  charn 
never  be  felt.    They  are  not  evei 
m  as  ihey  might  be  drawn  by  om 

cotild  rely  on  a  vigorous  and  fail 
lory.     That  Turner's  misrepresent; 
lot  buildings  are  as  glai' 


the  conditions  under  which  they  are  pro- 
of '  ducf d ;  but  it  fell  far  short  of  a  complete 
'■■■■■■"'■  ■  -  •  "  -i  aspects. 
:hs  about 
ire  water  which  the  Dutch  p.iinters  never 
or  apprehended,  and  he  made  the  expression 
ith  of  the  long-drawn,  confused  reflexions  on 
ire  rippled  surfaces  peculiarly  his  own.  But 
^    .  en    even  in  water  efiecls  lie  still  left  much  to 

they  would   be  by   be  discovered  and  expressed  by  others. 
"■'   ''         '         "'       "Some   of  the   common   appearances   of 
ater,"   Mr.  H.imerton  remarks,  "have 
Dt  been  illustrated  by  him  in   any  work 
nown  to  me,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
n  engraving;  and  from  some  of  the  more 
and  fa'ithful   complex  and  remarkable  plicnomena  of 
water  surfaces  he  may  have  abstained 
from  prudence,  knowing  that  it  was   im- 
I    froni  local  naUiral  Teatures, !  possible  the  general  public  should  under- 


( be  plain  to  any  one  who 

hii  sketches  of  Kouen,  Paris,  Blois, 

\mboisc.     These   deviations   arc    so 

•taai    that  we  can  scarcelv  ascribe   and  1 

n  to  a  defect  of  memory ;  and  although   often 


itand  them."  Nor  is  this  the  only  field 
in  the  regions  of  landscape  art  which 
Turner  left  unexhausted.  His  grouping 
isin^  of  timber  and  fniinge  are 
agnificent;  but  he  has  nowhere 
•onderfully  elaborate  drawing  of  the  |  illustrated  the  actual  life  of  the  forest 
'front  of  kouen  Cathedral  is  not  alto-  and  many  aspects  of  rural  beauty  in 
Ki  accurate,  and  leaves  an  Impression  I  which  other  painters  have  taken  infinite 
ch  few  would  obtain  from  the  sight  of  delight.  He  has  shrunk,  it  would  seem, 
teat  structure,  it  yet  proves  that  he  |  from  dealing  with  colors  and  effects  which 
liUelogive  with  sufficient  tidcUty  a  '  determine  the  character  of  Enghsh  land- 
ii  of  details  which,  if  not  put  down  at  scape  generally.  "Turner,  as  far  as  I 
M  upon  paper,  must  soon  have  been  am  aware,"  says  Sir  Robert  Collier  in  hia 
"ioKi  or  forgotten.  Mr.  Hamcrion,  presidential  address  to  the  Devonshire 
<k>not  doubt,  is  right  in  his  belief  1  Association,— 
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never  painted  a  bit  of  positive  green,  such  as 
the  green  of  grass  and  meadow  and  some  kinds 
of  foliage,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eye  — 
a  beautiful  color  in  nature,  beautiful  in  a  pic- 
ture if  used  with  discretion,  and  at  the  present 
time  effectively  employed  by  the  best  land- 
scape-painters. Turner,  with  all  his  originality, 
seems  never  to  have  succeeded  in  completely 
emancipating  himself  from  the  traditions  of 
the  brown  school.  Nothing  indicates  more 
the  indiscriminating  character  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
admiration  than  his  failing  to  notice  this. 

On  the  other  hand  he  was  able  to  follow 
nature  as  far  as  she  chose  to  lead  him. 
He  could  throw  her  atmosphere  over 
every  object  in  his  drawings,  and  he  could 
give,  as  she  gives  them,  the  masses  of 
mountains  which  retain  their  solidity 
under  half-tints  of  mist  and  vapor.  He 
could  reproduce  the  faint  outlines,  which 
in  their  very  faintness  indicate  the  forms 
over  which  she  has  thrown  a  veil.  He 
could  take  up  and  let  go  these  outlines, 
just  as  they  are  dropped  and  resumed  in 
the  endless  distances  of  real  landscapes, 
and  thus  guide  all  who  looked  upon  the 
picture  from  point  to  point  until  they  were 
impressed  with  the  infinity  not  of  the 
painter's  power,  but  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  striven  to  express  on  piy)er 
or  canvas.  In  other  words,  he  succeeded 
in  reproducing  in  his  pictures  the  mystery 
of  nature.  Before  him  no  one  haa  even 
dared  to  attempt  the  task ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  this  wonderful  achieve- 
ment lies  Turners  greatest  strength,  and 
that  by  it  he  has  won  himself  a  fame 
which  future  generations  will  not  allow  to 
die.  In  asserting  for  him  this  pre-emi- 
nence, Mr.  Hamerton's  language  is  as 
cordial  and  as  strong  as  Mr.  Ruskin  him- 
self could  wish  it  to  be;  but  his  sense  of 
truth  compels  him  to  add  that  it  is  the 
one  and  the  only  point  in  which  Turner 
"really  did  excel  the  artists  of  all  time." 

Lastly,  if  Turner's  career  as  a  painter 
was  marked  by  a  course  of  experiments 
as  daring  as  those  of  Rembrandt  and  im- 
measurably more  varied  and  more  fruit- 
ful, and  if  these  experiments  have  already 
wrought  much  mischief  in  the  decay  of 
some  of  his  finest  pictures,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  destined  to  produce  much 
more,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  one  department  of  Turner's  work  in 
which  even  to  this  day  he  is  absolutely 
without  a  rival.  As  a  painter  in  oils,  he 
may  be  described  as  confused  in  his  theo- 
ries and  reckless  in  his  practice,  often 
knowing  that  his  pigments  were  not 
sound,  and  yet  undeterred  by  the  thought 
that  pictures  painted  with  them    could 


never  stand.  The  texture  of  his  dra' 
in^s  in  oil  is  generally  indifferent ;  and 
it  be  compared  with  the  rich  surfaces  * 
Titian,  the  difference,  in  Mr.  Hamerton 
words,  is  **  like  that  between  tapestry  ai 
cotton    print."      But    in   water-color  h 

fenius  revelled  with  unbounded  pow< 
n  some  special  points  he  may  have  bei 
surpassed  by  more  recent  or  still  livii 
painters;  but  not  one  has  reached  b 
great  and  varied  excellence  in  the  who 
ran^e  of  water-color  painting.  His  sup 
rionty,  Mr.  Hamerton  contends,  goes  s 
far  that  the  art  itself  becomes  in  hi 
hands  a  fresh  discovery  of  his  own. 

The  color  in  his  most  delicate  work  hard 
seems  to  be  laid  on  the  paper  by  any  mean 
known  to  us,  but  suggests  the  idea  of  a  vapo 
ous  deposit ;  and  besides  the  indescribabi 
excellence  of  those  parts  of  Turner's  wate 
colors  which  do  not  look  as  i£  they  we 
painted  at  all,  there  is  excellence  of  anoth 
kind  in  those  parts  which  exhibit  dexteriti 
of  execution.  Nor  is  the  strange  perfectic 
of  his  painting  in  water-color  limited  to  Ian 
scape ;  his  studies  of  still  life  —  birds  and  the 
plumage,  bits  of  interiors  at  Petworth,  etc,* 
are  evidence  enough  that,  had  he  chosen  I 
paint  objects  rather  than  effects,  he  migl 
have  been  as  wonderful  an  object-painter  i 
William  Hunt  was,  though  in  a  different  ai 
more  elevated  manner. 

But  the  mere  delineation  of  object 
could  never  be  more  than  a  pastime  fo 
Turner.  His  decision  had  long  sine 
been  made,  and  it  had  been  made  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  inn«*  spirit  which  i 
manifested  more  or  less  in  all  his  works 
but  which  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  absen 
from  his  outward  life.  This  spirit  waj 
that  of  the  poet;  and  it  was  kindled  bys 
power  of  imagination  such  as  has  beei 
vouchsafed  to  few  poets  of  any  as^e  oi 
any  country.  The  thoughts  which  h< 
could  not  express  in  words  were  breathed 
forth  in  color ;  and  the  vast  store  of  ob 
servations  which  he  had  amas.sed  wit! 
enormous  and  unwearied  industry,  aiu 
with  a  keenness  of  perception  beyow 
that  of  almost  all  other  men,  became  fo 
him  a  treasure-house  which  furnished  hit 
with  materials  for  an  infinite  series  ( 
dreams.  The  time  spent  among  moo! 
and  mountains,  on  lakes  and  rivers  an 
scacoast,  added  to  this  wealth  of  note 
and  to  his  readiness  in  applying  then 
but  it  did  not  make  him  more  local 
exact  or  more  scientifically  truthful.  (I 
sketches  were  memoranda  rather  th 
drawings ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  iv 
puts  it,  he  received  during  his  trav 
''a  succession  of  landscape  impressit 
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wbich    immediately   transformed    them- 
selves   io    his    brain    till    the^    became 
dreams,  and   these  dreams  either  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  places,  or  did 
iKH,  just  as  it  happened."    Into  this  world 
of  \'isions  he  could  draw  all   who  had 
minds  to  apprehend  and  hearts  to  follow 
him;  but  from  it,  seemingly,  he  could 
never  escape    himself.     To    quote    Mr. 
Hamerton's  words  yet  again  :  "  Even  the 
hardest  realities  of  the  external  world, 
granite  and  glacier,  could  not    awaken 
bim;  but  he  would  sit  down  before  them 
and  sketch  another  dream,  there  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  reality  itself.     Not- 
vitbstanding  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  observation  which   they  prove,  the 
interest   of     Turner's    twenty    thousand 
sketches  is  neither  topographic  nor  scien- 
tific, but  entirely  psychological.     It  is  the 
soul  of  Turner  that  fascinates  the  student, 
and  not  the  material  earth." 

So  the  great  dreamer,  who  had  begun 
bis  course  as  a  commonplace  and  prosaic 
topographer,  withdrew  into  his  visionar\' 
world,  and  living  in  it  put  forth  the  ideal- 
ittd  forms  which  the  sights  of  the  outer 
vorld  awakened   in   his    mind.      If    his 
career  has  any  lesson  at  all  to  teach,  it 
Bust  be  to  convince  us  that  the  relation 
of  art  to  nature  is  not  that  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  have 
Uken  it  to  be,  or  even  that  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  sticklers  for  local  ex- 
actness who  stop  far  short  of  pre-Rapha- 
clite  preciseness.     So  far  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
's  concerned,  the  controversy  seems  to 
^  settled.   Although  he  claims  for  Turner 
4e  headship  of  this  school,  he  yet  seems 
to  think   that  local  fidelity  mav  be  by 
*ome  means  or  other  maintainea  without 
^  preservation  of  any  local  features. 
Speaking  of  the  drawing  which  Turner 
cilb  a  sketch  of  San  Benedetto  in  Venice, 
Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  its  title  is  wrong, 
^the  church  so  named  is  not  included 
io  the  view,  and  then  adds :  "  The  build- 
logs  on  the  right  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  imaginary  in  their  details,  especially 
*  the  pretty  oridge  which  connects  two 
of  their  masses;   and  vet,  without  one 
tingle  accurate  detail,  the  picture  is  the 
likest  thing  to  what  it  is  meant  for  —  the 
lookiojT  out  of  the  Giudecca  landwards  at 
MDset  —  of  all  that  1  have  ever  seen." 
If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  general  state- 
■ent  that  a  drawing  may  be  like  a  place 
to  which  it  has  no  resemblance,  the  great 
advocate    of    pre  -  Raphaelite    exactness 
^oes  perhaps  too  far;  and  most  critics 
would  probably  allow  that  much  imagina- 
tive power  may  be  shown  in   pictures 
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which  exhibit  .sufficient  fidelity  of  local 
portraiture.  The  question  is  only  as  to 
the  limits  beyond  which  this  fidelity  can- 
not be  preserved;  and  perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  these  limits  precisely. 
So  far  as  the  painter  fails  to  imitate  the 
objects  before  him,  he  does  so  because 
he  holds  that  the  exact  representation 
would  impair  the  beauty  and  the  value  of 
his  drawing,  and  the  power  which  enables 
him  so  to  deviate  from  the  truth  of  facts 
is  the  power  of  imagination  —  in  other 
words,  the  artistic  faculty.  But  for  the 
really  artistic  element  in  a  work  of  art 
there  is,  Mr.  Hamerton  asserts  positively, 
no  possible  criterion.  We  can  but  say 
how  it  affects  ourselves,  and  to  do  this  is 
"  the  last  and  best  result  of  art  criticism." 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  theory 
which  would  make  art  to  be  the  imitation 
of  nature  is  tacitly  or  explicitly  abandoned 
by  all  except  the  few  who  may  still  cling 
to  the  pre-Raphaelite  hypothesis.  If  it 
be  so,  it  follows  that  art  and  nature,  al- 
though related,  are  two  distinct  things, 
and  that  an  interpretation  of  nature  is  not 
and  cannot  be  artistic  until  and  unless  it 
displays  something  which  is  not  in  nature, 
this  something  being  the  mind  or  imag- 
ination of  the  painter.  It  must  be  the 
result  of  his  thought  working  on  the  gen- 
eral assemblage  of  objects  before  him ; 
and  onlv  in  extremely  rare  instances  will 
he  be  aole  to  express  his  thought  without 
some  modifications,  however  slight,  of 
local  features  and  local  coloring.  The 
extent  to  which  this  license  may  be  car- 
ried is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  painter,  and  ultimately  to 
the  public  whose  verdict  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  work.  In  Sir  R.  Collier's 
opinion,  "  to  remove  an  inconvenient  tree 
or  rock,  to  bring  others  into  the  picture 
which  lie  beyond  it,  to  shift  the  fore- 
ground, which  may  be  done  by  a  slight 
change  of  f>osition,  is  dealing  with  the 
accidents  rather  than  with  the  essentials 
of  the  scene,  and  is  no  violation  of  truth 
to  nature."  But  he  insists,  and  we  think 
insists  ri^htlv,  that  much  caution  should 
be  used  in  dealing  with  mountain  forms, 
which  are  "  usually  far  finer  than  anything 
the  artist  can  conceive."  This  is  a  severe 
condemnation  of  Turner,  who  seems  never 
to  have  cared  to  draw  a  mountain  exactly 
after  he  began  in  1802  to  paint  his  dreams 
at  Kilchurn;  and  it  must,  we  think,  be 
admitted  that  the  condemnation  is  fairly 
called  for  and  justified.  Turner  is  so 
great  that  the  most  candid  admission  of 
his  faults  cannot  impair  the  splendor  of 
his  fame.     It  becomes,   therefore,   the 
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more  imperatively  his  biographer's  duty 
to  pass  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
judgment  on  his  work;  and  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the 
conscientiousness  wiih  which  he  has  per- 
formed this  task.  Turner  will  now  take 
his  true  plaCe  in  the  great  company  of 
illustrious  painters.  Those  who  admire 
him  most  will  have  to  admit  that  if  he 
was  in  one  sense  most  truthful,  he  was  in 
another  most  untruthful  in  the  delineation 
of  nature.  But  while  they  allow  that  for 
all  who  seek  in  his  drawings  for  anything 
like  strict  local  fidelity  the  result  must  be 
bitter  disappointment,  they  may  justly 
claim  for  him  the  pre-eminence  aue  to  a 
man  whose  power  of  impressing  others 
was  inexhaustible,  and  who  used  it 
throughout  a  long  life  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  cheering,  and  delighting  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  in 
which  we  have  followed  the  course  of 
thought  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  that 
this  volume  deals  much  more  fully  with 
the  works  of  Turner  than  with  the  man 
himself,  and  we  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Hamerton  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him  at  all.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  if  his  works 
afford  abundant  matter  for  criticism,  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  Turner  him- 
self are  a  not  less  interesting  study.  In 
many  respects  Mr.  Hamerton  has  not 
done  him  justice.  His  extreme  secretive- 
ness,  his  want  of  command  of  language, 
and  the  contracted  circle  in  which  ne 
lived,  rendered  it  difficult  to  know  Turner 
well ;  but  Mr.  Hamerton  has  entirely 
failed  to  give  us  a  correct  likeness  of 
him.  Beneath  that  unpromising  exterior 
there  lay  a  spring  of  great  acuteness  and 
drollery,  which  now  and  then  broke  out  in 
pungent  remarks.  Though  fond  of  money 
and  parsimonious  in  his  habits,  he  could 
be  disinterested  and  even  generous  to  his 
friends.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  the 
solitary  savage  he  is  here  represented. 
Chantry,  Jones,  and  Munro  of  Novar 
were  his  intimate  friends.  At  Rome, 
Eastlake,  a  much  younger  man  than  him- 
self, worked  in  the  same  studio.  He  gave 
that  rising  artist  excellent  advice,  botli  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  letters  which  are 
still  in  existence;  and  continued  through 
life  to  show  him  the  strongest  marks  of 
regard.  With  Landseer,  Constable,  Stan- 
field,  and  Leslie  his  relations  were  always 
friendly  —  indeed,  no  man  suffered  less 
from  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists.  Mr. 
Hamerton  seems  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  been  preposterous  for  Turner  to 
paint  a  dog.    We  remember  to  have  heard 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer  express  the  utmo^^ 
admiration  of  the  great  deerhounds  in  X\^  « 
picture  of  the  **  Return  of  Adonis  irowm 
the  Chase"  (painted  in  1807)  —  a  woi — ' 
not,  we  think,  mentioned  in  this  volum 
Turner  was  assiduous  in  his  attendam 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  rm.  i 
stranger    at  the  Athenaeum  Club.     H  ^s 
conversation  was  absolutely  confined    -To 
matters  connected  with  his  own  art  anc/ 
his  own  interests.    That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  who  had  never  lived  ia 
general  society.    But  within  the  range  of 
his  own  subjects  it  was  piquant  and  orig- 
inal.   The  generation  in  which  he  livM 
has  already  passed  away.    The  number 
of  those  who  have  any  personal  recollec- 
tion of  this  great  artist  is  small;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  people  will  wonder 
that  so  little  is  known  ot  so  remarkable 
a  man.     His  biography  melts  awav  into 
criticism  of  his  works,  and  the  real  per- 
son by  whom  they  were  created  is  barely 
discernible  amidst  the  haze  and  splendor 
of  his  performances.    That,  however,  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  artists  whom  the  world  has 
seen. 


From  Fraser'a  Magntim. 
THE   "CROOKIT  MEG:" 

A  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR  ONE. 
VI. 

Adam  Meldrum  was  a  man  who  couM 
not  have  been  bred  out  of  Scotland.    In 
almost  every  other  country  the  common 
people  are   "illiterate:"    they  have   no 
familiarity  even  with  the  literature  of  thcii" 
own  country.     Many  copies  of  the  popu- 
lar works  publishea  in  England  dunn^^ 
the  seventeenth  century  are  still  to  b^=r 
met  with  ;  but  the  books  printed  in  Scot — 
land  at  that  time  have  been  read  out  a 4 
existence.      Since  my  boyhood   I   havi 
made  acquaintance,  more  or  less  intimate 
with  many  of  the  old  royal  or  baronis 
burghs  that  are  planted  alon^  the  eastei 
seaboard,  and  in  each  of  them  I  ha\ 
found  at  least  one  man  of  the  artisan 
who  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
learned  man  —  a  man  with  a  true  instinc 
for,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to,  sci< 
or  letters  or   philosophy.     One  was 
watchmaker,  who  buskea  the  most  sedu  -^ 
tive  flies,  and  knew  every  salmon  cast  ^S^ 
the  river;  another,  who  acted  as  letter  "^ 
carrier  to  the  community,  was  learned  S* 
the   ecclesiastical   controversies  of  tEv^ 
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early  Church,  and  in  the  precise  distinc- 
tions between  the  king  ae  facto  and  the 
king  di Jure;  there  was  a  tailor  who  was 
k'erscd  m  moths  and  butterflies,  and  a 
ihoemaker  who  had  formed  an  exquisite 
collection  of  the  rarer  seaweeds.  In  like 
manner,  Adam  Meldrum,  who  in  his 
working  hours  mended  old  boats,  was  the 
tiaturalist  of  Peelboro',  and  knew  by  heart 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  ^^Pseu- 
dodoxia  Epidemica  '*  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

This   mender  of    old  boats,  with  the 
strange  fire  in  his  eyes,  was  rather  a  puz- 
zle to  the  worthies  of  Peclboro'.     "  Uncle 
Ned/'  or  "  Daddy  Longlegs  "  —  the  "  char- 
acter" of  a  Scotch  burgh  has  always  a 
number  of  apparently  irrelevant  aliases: 
bv  what  process  of  transmutation  Adam 
iiddrum  became  "  Uncle  Ned  "  or  **  Dad- 
dy Longlegs "it  is  needless  to  conjecture 
—  was  considered  mad  by  some,  uncanny 
by  others.     The  boys  sometimes  called 
him  **the  warlock,"  which,  being  trans- 
lated, means  "the  male  witch.*'     If  we 
were  to  call  him  one  of  the  primitive 
saints  of  science — for  science,  as  well  as 
religion,  has    its    saints  —  we    might,   I 
think,  be  nearer  the  mark.     The  vision 
and  faculty  divine  is  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  maker  of  rhymes.  Adam 
loved  nature  as  the  poet  loves  her.     His 
heart  beat  when  he  discovered  a  rare 
pUnt  or  a  rare  bird,  as  the  lover's  beats 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress.     The 
earth  he  trod  was  consecrated  ground, 
and  the  plants,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the 
Ka,  the  stars,  spoke  to  him  of  an  incal- 
culable beneficence. 

'*  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  hand 

that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than  that  of 

nature;  our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our 

beginnings ;  the  line  of  our  days  is  drawn 

hy  night,  and  the  various  effects  thereon 

»>y  a  pencil  that  is  invisible ;    whereof, 

Ibou^h  we  confess  our  ignorance,  I  am 

*Brc  that  we  do  not  err  if  we  say  it  is  the 

kand  of  God." 

This,  more  or  less  formulated,  was  the 

Creed  at  which  Adam  had  arrived.     He 

^d  not  belong  to  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 

(actions  which  flourished  in   Peelboro*; 

be  had  worked  out  his  own  conclusions 

^bout  life,  death,  and  immortality ;  yet  he 

Had  reached  what,  after  all  is  said  that 

Can  be  said,  is  truly  the  divinest  divinity. 

That  vague  something  which  philosophers 

call  the  e^o  had  become  a  auite  subordi- 

late  consideration  with  Aaam.     It  was 

tncrged  in  a  wider  life.    He  was  utterly 

Uftselfish. 

An  old  comrade  who  had  gone  to  the 


south  and  died  there,  had  left  his  books 
to  Adam.  One  morning  a  parcel  arrived 
by  the  London  smack.  It  had  been  de- 
spatched from  the  metropolis  three  weeks 
before,  but  in  the  year  one  they  thought 
little  of  three  weeks.  Uncle  Ned  valued 
it  beyond  silver  and  gold.  To  him,  in- 
deed, it  was  the  true  El  Dorado.  It  con- 
tained the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the 
works  of  Sir  Tnomas  Browne,  Walton's 
"Angler,"  White's  "  Selborne,"  George 
Edwards'  "  Book  of  Birds,"  and  a  few 
others,  all  of  which  were  duly  placed  on 
the  shelf  beside  the  box-bed  in  the  wall. 
They  grew  into  his  life  as  the  sea  and  the 
stars  bad  grown.  Thev  represented  to 
him  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world 
that  high  and  noble  order  which  he  had 
already  discerned  in  the  physical. 

Sucn  a  man  —  strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  outsiders  —  was  bound  to  be  happy. 
His  surroundings  were  mean  and  homely; 
he  was  very  poor.  He  had  none  of  tne 
luxuries  of  lite ;  a  crust  of  stale  bread  and 
a  cup  of  cold  water  from  the  spring  were 
the  dainties  to  which  he  was  used.  But 
while  he  was  munching  his  dry  crust  he 
was  examining  with  almost  passionate 
rapture  the  wing-feather  of  some  new  or 
rare  bird  which  he  had  captured.  A  stale 
crust  .**  —  or  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of 
the  gods  .^  What  did  it  matter  when  the 
whole  ideal  volume  of  science  on  which 
to  feast  was  being  opened  to  him?  To 
such  men  life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  they 
live  by  an  invisible  sun  within  them. 

Science  seeks  for  the  unity  without  us, 
as  religion  seeks  for  the  unity  within  us. 
Nothing  is  so  hateful  to  science  as  isola- 
tion: nothing  so  hateful  to  religion.  For 
isolation  is  selfishness,  and  selnshness  at 
bottom  is  confusion  and  misery.  Preach- 
ers have  waxed  pathetic  upon  the  loneli- 
ness of  a  great  soul ;  a  truly  great  soul  is 
never  lonely.  It  has  innnite  relation- 
ships. Self  ceases  to  be  engrossing. 
The  imperious  instincts  of  the  individual 
consciousness  are  subdued.  It  loses 
itself  (as  Christianity  aflirms)  in  Christ, 
or  (as  science  affirms)  in  the  immutable 
and  unshaken  order  of  the  universe. 

To  Adam,  as  I  have  said,  nature  was 
simply  the  expression  of  that  complaisant 
activity  of  which  the  sea  was  one  aspect, 
and  tne  Old  Testament  another,  and 
Shakespeare  another,  and  a  rare  fern  and 
the  skilful  mechanism  of  a  sea-bird's  wing 
another  and  another.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  a  universe  in  which  each  part 
was  thus  clearly  related  to  the  rest,  his 
imagination  roamed  with  a  freshness  of 
wonder  that  never  diminished ;  each  dawn 
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and  each  sunset  touched  him  with  a  new 
joy.  **  Te  venicnte  die,  te  descendente  cane- 
bat,^'*  They  were  all  incidents  in  the  sure, 
silent,  triumphal  march  of  the  divine  order. 
And  while  such  belief  filled  his  life  with 
an  ideal  rapture,  it  took  away  the  sting 
from  death.  Death  could  only  bring 
him  a  step  closer  —  to  what.?  —  to  the 
heart  of  this  divine  and  glorious  order, 
—  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 

I  fancy  this  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  transcendentalism,  —  well,  it  is  the 
onlv  scrap  of  transcendentalism  that  you 
will  find  in  this  book.  But  as  Uncle  Ned 
was  really  the  ideal  or  transcendental  ele- 
ment in  the  hard  and  prosaic  life  of  the 
canny  Peelboro'  burghers,  it  was  expedi- 
ent tfiat  I  should  try  to  indicate  its  main 
characteristic.  That  I  have  now  done; 
and  for  the  rest  it  will  be  enough  to  add 
that  this  long,  gaunt,  bony  mender  of  old 
boats  was  —  was  —  (may  I  take  the  lib- 
erty, Mr.  Professor?)  a  village  H — x — y 
orf  the  year  one.  The  colorless  bril- 
liancy of  the  great  teacher's  style,  the 
easy  facility  with  which  the  drop  of  light 
forms  itself  into  a  perfect  sphere  as  it 
falls  from  his  pen,  belong  indeed  to  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  expression, 
which  Adam  of  course  was  not ;  but  the 
mental  lucidity,  justice,  and  baJance,  as 
well  as  the  reserve  of  power,  and  the 
Shakespearian  gaiety  of  touch,  which 
made  the  old  man  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful companions  in  the  world,  were 
essentially  H — leian. 

To  have  asserted  that  the  crazy  bird- 
fancier  was  the  one  really  notable  man  in 
the  town  would  have  utterly  shocked  the 
susceptibilities  of  Peelboro',  where  indeed 
the  assertion  that  he  was  not  mad  as  a 
hatter  or  a  March  hare  would  have  been 
received  with  derision  and  incredulity. 
The  doctor  was  perhaps  the  only  man  m 
the  place  who  did  him  full  justice ;  but 
the  doctor's  jests,  like  his  sermons,  went 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers.  When  he 
told  the  councillors  of  the  burgh  on  an 
occasion  of  civic  festivity  that  a  bailie  is 
made  once  a  year,  but  a  poet  or  a  natural- 
ist only  once  in  many  years,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  veil  the  compliment  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  ("  Con- 
sides fiunt  quotannis,  et  novi  proconsuies. 
Solus  aut  rex  aut  poet  a  non  quotannis 
nascitur,^^)  So  no  harm  was  done  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  doctor's  acquaintance 
with  the  tongues  of  antiquity  was  looked 
upon  as  a  credit  to  the  town. 

Adam,  I  may  add,  was  not  a  native  of 
the  burgh  —  he   belonged  to  the  fertile 


lowlands  of  Moray ;  but  he  had  been  lit! 
more  than  a  lad  when  he  migrated 
Buchan.  The  great  sorrow  of  his  li 
had  driven  him  away  from  his  own  pe 
pie ;  but  of  it  and  of  them  he  never  spok 
and  he  had  long  aeo  taken  root  upon  tl 
bleak  and  stormy  neadland  where  Pc< 
boro'  was  built.  For  man^  years  he  h; 
lived  a  solitary  life  —  until  "little  Ali 
ter''  had  been  thrown  upon  his  hanc 
—  "little  Alister "  now  two-and-twen 
years  old,  six  feet  one  in  his  stockin| 
and  (in  spite  of  his  six  feet)  in  love  ov 
head  and  ears  with  Eppie  Holdfast 
Fontainbleau. 

VII. 

Poor  Queen  Mary  paid  but  a  bri 
and  troubled  visit  to  the  country  of  hi 
birth ;  but  some  of  the  domestics  wl 
came  with  her  from  France  remained 
Scotland  after  their  mistress  had  saih 
across  the  Solway.  Among  these  wj 
Marie  Touchet,  wno  had  been  body-se 
vant  to  the  queen,  and  who  was  marric 
in  the  spring  of  1566,  at  the  palace  • 
Holyrood,  to  a  trusty  retained  ot  the  Ea 
of  Erroll  —  one  of  the  loyal  noblemen  wl 
through  good  and  evil  report  adhered 
Mary.  Loyalty  had  been  a  passion  wi 
the  courtly  and  comely  Hays  ever  sin< 
Robert  the  Bruce,  after  the  disastroi 
eclipse  of  the  great  house  of  ComjTi,  h: 
conferred  on  his  tried  friend  the  oaroi 
of  Slains,  which  at  that  time  includi 
nearly  the  whole  district  that  lies  betwei 
the  Ugie  and  the  Ythan.  It  was  on 
natural  that  the  retainers  of  the  gre 
house  of  Erroll  should  be  in  favor 
court,  and  thus  it  happened  that  Anthoi 
Holdfast  had  been  permitted  to  take  wi 
him  to  his  distant  home  among  the  ble: 
moors  of  Buchan  the  favorite  servant 
the  Gueen.  Marie  had  been  bom  amoi 
the  leafy  woodlands  of  Fontainebleai 
and  Anthony,  who  was  desperately  in  lo 
with  his  cnarming  little  wife,  gallant 
proposed  that  her  new  home  should  1 
chnstened  or  re-christened  after  the  pla 
where  she  was  bred.  It  was  a  pleasa 
fancy  enough ;  and  Marie  was  duty  gral 
ful,  and  thanked  her  Scotch  husband 
her  pretty  though  rather  incomprehensit 
French-Scots  very  sweetly  for  his  lovfi 
devotion  to  la  belle  France  and  to  herse 
Yet  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  h 
gay  smile  grew  wistful  and  doubtful  wh 
she  compared  the  Fontaineblcau  of  h 
girlhood  with  the  Fontainbleau  to  wh! 
she  was  welcomed.  The  contrast  betwc 
the  sunny  plains  and  the  leafy  forests 
the  soutn  and  this  gaunt  farmnouse  up 
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the  barren  seaboard  of  the  Mare  Tene- 
hrasum  was  certainly  very  striking.  As 
the  melodious  syllables  of  "  Fontain- 
blean  "  sound  curiously  out  of  place  among 
"Gasks/'  and  **  Achnaptts,"  and  "Yokies- 
hilWso  the  blvthe  little  Frenchwoman 
must  have  felt  ill  at  ease  for  a  time  among 
her  novel  surroundings. 

The  Holdfasts,   though    neither  lords 
Dor  lairds,   clung   like   limpets    to   their 
rocks;  and  thus  it  came  about  that  in  the 
yearonea  Mrs.  Holdfast  was  still  tenant  of 
Fontainbleau.    Her  husband,  Mark  Hold- 
fast, had  died  a  month  or  two  before  his 
youngest  daughter  was  born ;  so  that  for 
more  than  seventeen  years  ^irs.  Holdfast 
had  been  a  widow.     She  had  had  a  numer- 
ous family ;  but  the  eldest  son  Mark  was  at 
least  twenty  years  older  than  his  sister 
Euphame.      For  after  the  birth  of  five 
sons  in  succession  there  had  been  a  long 
break  —  an  interval  of  ten  years  and  up- 
wards;  and  then   Dick  had  come,  and 
then  a  year  later,    Euphame  or    Eppie. 
The  elder  sons  had  all  swarmed  off  from 
the  family    hive  —  some  were   farmers, 
some  were  sailors,  some  settlers  in  the 
backwoods.     Mark,  the  eldest,  was  tenant 
of  Achnagatt,  the  farm  which  "  marched  " 
with  Fontainbleau ;  and  Mark  had  mar- 
ried about  the  time  that  Eppie  was  born. 
So  that  Eppie    and    her    nephews    and 
nieces  were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  might 
have  been  boon  companions  and  bosom 
friends  if    Eppie    had  chosen.     But    in 
point  of  fact  the  relations  between  the 
two  farmhouses    were    not    particularly 
cordial.    Young   Mark    and   his  comely 
wife  and  her  comelier  daughters  were  the 
simple,  unpretending,  honest  sort  of  pco- 
gie  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  average 
Buchan  farmhouse ;   but  in   Eppie  there 
Was  a  strain  of  unfamiliar  blood.     They 
Wtre  soft  and  gentle,  and  perhaps  rather 
Hiciined  to  fiabbiness,  physical  and  intel- 
^eaual ;  she  was  keen,  piquant,  exacting. 
Thev  were  contented  with  their  lot :  a 
^ul   fire    burned    in    her    veins.     The 
•Achnagatt  girls  were  shy,  timid,  and  un- 
^lecided :  the  girl  at  Fontainbleau  looked 
yoQ  straight  in  the  face  as  a  hawk  looks 
^you  without  winking.     Her  bright  black 
^cs  might  have  been  thought  somewhat 
Ortrbold  in  a  less  perfectly  moulded  face  : 
Imtsuch  a  face  disarms  criticism.    The 
^'orsemen,  who  peopled  these  northern 
coasts,  had  no  part  in  this  girl.     Eppie 
^ras  haif  a  Frenchwoman  and  half  a  gipsy. 
This  was  how  the  estrangement   be- 
tween the  two  bouses  came  about.    Old 
Mrs.    Holdfast    had    been    a    masterful 
^roman.    She  was  Euphame  Keith  in  her 


maidenhood,  and  the  Keiths,  from  the 
great  marshal  down  to  the  farmer  at  the 
Mains,  were  as  obstinate  as  mules ;  but 
this  latest  wild-flower  softened  her  into 
graciousness.  The  girl  was  the  spoiled 
pet  of  her  widowhood.  Eppie  was  per- 
fect, immaculate,  without  flaw  or  blemish 
of  any  sort.  To  eyes  not  blinded  by  love, 
this  little  gipsy-cat  was  by  no  means 
without  flaw  or  blemish.  Flawless,  in- 
deed, she  would  have  missed  her  main 
attraction,  like  that  kind  of  china  which  is 
only  perfect  when  cracked.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  herself  and  for  them 
all  had  she  been  broken  in  —  to  decorum ; 
but  then,  perhaps,  the  wild  violet,  or 
rather  the  sweet-briar,  flavor  of  her  life  — 
it  is  the  sweet  briar  and  not  the  sweet 
violet  which  scents  the  garden  at  Fontain- 
bleau—  might  have  evaporated;  and  this 
history  might  not  have  &een  written. 
For  tnough  mine  is  a  novel  without  a 
heroine  (as  "  Vanity  Fair "  was  a  novel 
without  a  heroX  I  need  not  affect  to  dis- 
guise that  the  only  maid  to  whom  I  mean 
to  offer  you  even  a  casual  introduction, 
who  could  have  played  the  part  had  I 
decided  to  fill  it,  is  Eppie  Holdfast.  But 
I  have  no  heroine  —  or  at  most  one  only 

—  that  tight  little  craft,  the  "Crookit 
Meg." 

Mark,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  plain  man, 

—  plain  in  manner  and  plain  in  speech,  if 
not  in  person.  His  affections  were  deep 
though  by  no  means  effusive ;  and  he  had 
a  specially  warm  place  in  his  heart  for 
his  mother,  and  for  Eppie  too.  But  he  felt 
that  a  character  with  some  very  curious 
and  unaccountable  traits,  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  fathom  —  they  were  not  in 
his  line  —  was  being  allowed  to  run  to 
seed ;  and  he  spoke  his  mind  frankly  and 
bluntly.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
breach  which  gradually  widened  as  Ep- 
pie's  moods  grew  day  after  day  more  wil- 
ful and  restive  and  incalculable.  For 
Mrs.  Holdfast  would  believe  no  evil  of 
Eppie ;  and  shut  her  ears  and  hardened 
her  heart  against  whoever  ventured  to 
hint  that  this  undisciplined  favorite  would 
inevitably  prove  a  heart-break  to  her 
mother.  Thus  a  false  element  came  into 
her  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark, 
after  a  single  repulse,  washed  his  hands 
of  the  consequences,  and  went  his  way. 
But  he  too  felt  sore,  angry,  vexed:  it 
troubled  him  that  any  one  snould  come 
between  him  and  his  mother;  and  he 
silently  resented  the  injustice,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  of  her  choice.  Thus  division 
was  established,  with  the  usual  conse* 
quences. 
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When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony, — 

a  ceremony  which  is  never  more  irk- 
some than  when  it  grows  up  between 
those  who  are  near  of  kin  or  near  in  love ; 
and  Mark  adored  his  mother.  But  Eppie 
was  not  troubled;  so  long  as  she  was 
permitted  to  go  her  own  way  unchal- 
lenged, she  was  supremely  tolerant  be- 
cause perfectly  indifferent. 

Yet  there  had  been  a  time  —  now  some 
seasons  past —  when  Eppie's  fate  hung  in 
the  balance. 

VIII. 

FoNTAiNBLEAU  is  built  on  a  heath- 
ery plateau  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Heughs.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
coast  knows  Longhaven,  —  a  ravine  or 
chasm  which  penetrates  for  well  nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  solid  land ;  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  ravine  the  old 
farmhouse  stands  —  or  stood  within  the 
memory  of  living  men.  There  is  another 
chasm  a  hundred  yards  further  south 
called  Pothead  ;  another  beyond  it  called 
Hell's  Lum.  Opposite  Heirs  Lum,  and 
nearly  blocking  up  the  passage  from  the 
open  sea,  is  the  island  of  Dunbuy.  This 
is  the  last  of  the  great  granite  headlands ; 
thereafter  the  cliffs  break  away,  and  the 
coast  sinks  down  to  the  sandy  bents  which 
enclose  the  Bay  of  Slains. 

The  farm  of  Achnagatt  lies  behind  the 
sandhills  which  shelter  it  from  the  sea, 
and  is  separated  from  Fontainbleau  by 
the  great  south  road  that  now  is,  and  by 
an  affluent  of  the  Water  of  Slains.  Fon- 
tainbleau has  no  shelter  of  any  kind  —  it 
stands,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  fierce  winter  winds 
beat  upon  its  windows  day  and  night. 
Sometimes,  when  the  winds  have  churned 
the  waves  into  yeast,  the  windows  that 
look  to  the  east  are  white  with  the  driving 
foam.  No  tree  can  take  root  upon  that 
inclement  seaboard;  the  alder  bushes 
whenever  they  rise  above  the  garden  wall 
are  cut  across  as  by  a  knife.  What  may 
be  called  the  arable  district  of  this  coun- 
try is  singularly  unpicturesque ;  but  when, 
leaving  the  plateau,  we  descend  into  the 
chasms  along  the  coast,  we  enter  another 
world  — a  world  of  romance  and  mystery, 
of  light  and  shade,  of  stern  strength  and 
tender  beauty,  where  the  measured  beat 
of  the  wave  and  the  sorrowful  complaint 
of  the  sea-mew  only  add  to  the  impressive 
solitariness  of  the  scene.  The  path 
which  leads  from  Fontainbleau  to  the 
shore,  zigzagging  among  bracken,  wind- 
ing round  boulders,  resting  beside  bub- 


bling spring  or  mossy  bank  of  ferns  and 
primroses,  the  blue  sea  and  the  white  sea- 
birds  framed  in  every  variety  of  green, 
is  one  of  the  roost  delightful  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  promontory  between 
Longhaven  and  Pothead  consists  of  a 
succession  of  heathery  knolls,  sparsely 
planted  with  scraggy  spruce  and  juniper 
bushes,  where  the  earliest  woodcock  is 
sure  to  alij^ht,  it  being  the  first  bit  of 
cover  this  side  Norway.  At  the  extreme 
point  even  the  heather  wears  ofiF,  and  the 
bare  rocks  rise  naked  and  jagged  from  the 
water,  yellow  with  lichen  and  brown  with 
tangle. 

They  used  to  call  a  particular  ledge  or 
niche  on  this  headland  "  Charlie's  Howff." 
This  was  the  natural  observatory  from 
which  Uncle  Ned  took  his  bird*s-eye  views 
of  nature.  And  the  cool,  sparkling  water 
of  the  Rood  well,  bubbling  up  from  some 
unfathomable  depth  below  the  sea,  was 
the  only  stimulant  which  the  old  natural- 
ist on  his  rambles  could  be  persuaded  to 
touch.  It  was  older,  be  asserted,  than 
the  oldest  vintage  in  the  provost's  cel- 
lar :  of  an  age  indeed  to  be  computed,  not 
by  years  of  annual  magistrates,  but  by 
great  conjunctions  and  the  fatal  periods 
of  kingdoms.  So  it  went  well  with  the 
bread  and  cheese  which  be  carried  with 
him  when  on  the  tramp. 

**  What  brings  you  here,  Uncle  Ned  ?  " 
little  Eppie  woula  inquire  —  little  Eppie, 
then  about  ten  years  old. 

"  If  you  lived  in  the  High  Street  of 
Lonnon,  Eppie,  you  would  sit  at  the  win- 
dow to  see  the  folk  gae  by.     So  I  sit  here 
to  see  my  f reens  pass  —  the  sea-birds,  and 
the  porpoises,  and  the  whales.     It's  the 
calendar  that  shows  me  the  time  o'  year. 
When  I  notice  the  lang  wedges  o'  wild 
swans  and  bean  geese  and  loons  and  lang— 
tailed  harelds  and  eider  deucks  flyin'  pas&= 
to  the  south,  I  ken  that  autumn  is  ovec^ 
and  the  winter  comin'.    Then  when  thej^ 
begin  to  return  it  is  a  sign  and  a  testi— 
mony  that  the    spring-time  is  at   hand^ 
Sae   when   the  whales   are  blowin'  liko^ 
waterspoots,   and  the  grampuses  rollii 
about  like  barrels,  and  the  solans  fa'ii 
like  bullets  into  the  water,  the  fisher 
ies  are    advised  that  the   great  herrii 
shoals,  that  bide  in  the  deep  sea  till  thi 
heat  o*  summer,  are   nearin'  the  shoi 
Truly  there's  nac  month  in  the  year  lik-  .= 
June,  wi'  the  bays  a'  swarmin*  wi'  fish  -* 
tho'  indeed  the  haill  year  is  a  perfect* 
perpetual  feast   to    them    that    remetr:^ 
ber  Him  who  designed  the  birds  and  th     - 
beasts  and  young  and  auld  bairns — lik  ~^ 
you  and  me,  Eppie.'' 
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At  other  tiroes  he  would  be  accompa-  gone  —  it  had  been  owercassen  by  the 

nied  by  Alister,  the  sturdy  schoolbov,  who  sand ;  and   indeed    the    sandbank  itseP 

lived    under    his    kinsman's    root  —  for  may  be  seen  to  this  day  at  the  Water  o' 

Alister's  father  and  the  old  boat-builder  Slains.'' 

bad  been  cousins  —  and  then  the  children       Then  as  the  boy  and  girl  grew  older  he 

would  have  famous  da^s  of  scrambling  would  take  them  with  him  into  that  imag- 

amon^  the  rocks.    Eppie  could  climb  like  inative  domain  where  he  spent  so  many  of 

a  squirrel  or  a  cat ;  her  eye  was  perfect ;  his  days. 

even  when  on  a  narrow,  slippery  ledge,       "  When  you  are  a  bigger  lass,  Eppie, 
with   the   surf  boiling  below,   her  head  you  shall  read  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
never  failed  her.     It  seemed  that  a  spice  — and  you  too,  Alister.     There  has  been 
of  danger  added  to  the  zest  of  her  enjoy-  nae  man  like  Shakespeare  born  into  this 
ment,  putting  her  upon  her  mettle  and  world.     He  was  acquent'  wi'  a'  the  de- 
bracing  her  nerves.     If  she  could  induce  vices  o*   man^s  heart;  and  yet    had  he 
Alister  to  venture  along    a  ledge  from  spent  his  time  like  mysel'  in  inquirin*  into 
which  he  could  not  return  without  a  help-  the  ways  o'  birds  and  beasts,  he  could  not 
ing  hand,  she  would  skim  round  about  hae  been  mair  familiar  wi' their  ongoings, 
him  like  a  sea-mew,  and  laugh  unsympa-  There's  the  teuchit  —  wha  ever  was  mair 
thetically  at  his  terror.     But  in  truth  the  pleased  wi'  its  divertin*  wiles,  which  in- 
boy  was  a  daring  cragsman,  quite  as  ven-  deed  have  always  seemed  to  me  mair  like 
turesome  in  reality  as  Eppie  herself;  and  understanding  than  instinct;  for  afore  it 
be  bad  taken  the  eggs  of  the  shag  and  the  could  steal  awa  frae  its  nest  and  rise  anon 
peregrine    from  cracks  which   had  never  on  broken  wing,  it  must  hae  considered 
been  scaled  before   oy  anything  heavier  sariously  hoo  it  could  best  beguile  us :  — 

^Tu*  ^?u '^  ^*"  ^  ^A^'  *        .    I T     1    XT  ^»  I  would  not,  tho'  tis  my  familiar  sin 

Then  they  would  return  to  Uncle  Ned's  ^yith  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest 
seat,  and  at  the  old  man  s  feet  share  his  Tongue  far  from  heart,  play  with  all  virgins  so. 
inigal  meal,  listening  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine to  his  discursive  talk.  How  tenderly  he  peeps  into  the  nest  of 
"There's  a  leam  fishing  in  St.  Gather-  the  cushey  doo  — there's  never  mair  than 
wc's  Dub»"  he  would  say,  pointing  to  a  ae  pair  of  youngcushies  in  anest— whar 
deep  gash  in  the  rocks.  ''  Lang  syne,  her  golden  couplets  are  lying  saft  and 
Eppie,  a  great  Spanish  barque  — the  snug.  And  Juliet  desires  a  falconer's 
'St  Catherine*  by  name  — struck  upon  voice  to  lure  her  tassel  gentle  back  again 
that  reef.  It  was  a  ship  of  the  great  —just  as  Alister  whistles  a  plover  oot  o' 
Armada,  and  it  carried  the  admiral's  flag,  the  lift;  and  Coriolanus  will  be  to  Rome 
It  went  to  the  bottom  wi'  every  sowl  on  as  the  osprey  to  the  fish  who  takes  it  by 
board.  They  say  that  a  great  store  o'  sovereignty  of  nature;  and  Antony,  leav- 
gowd  lies  at  the  bottom  o^  the  Dub,—  ing  the  fight  in  height,  claps  on  his  sea- 
that  was  the  clash  of  the  country-side  wing  and  like  a  doting  mallard  flies  after 
when  I  was  a  wean.  But  lang  or  ever  the  the  Egyptian  witch  ;  and  the  shy  Adonis 
Armada  sailed  the  Danes  kent  ilka  land-  >s  the  dive-dapper  peerin'  thro'  a  wave ; 
io'-place  alang  the  Heughs.  They  were  and  Duncan  has  nae  thocht  or  suspicion 
wild  folk,  fearin'  neither  God  nor  man.  o'  that  bloody  midnight  business,  because 
Mony  a  farmhouse  they  harried,  and  they  the  castle  o'  Macbeth  is  haunted  by  the 
bomed  the  kirks,  and  spared  neither  swallows,  who  have  built  their  pendent 
iBither  nor  maiden.  But  in  the  end  a  nests  at  ilka  window;  which  pruves  that 
peat  battle  was  fought  at  the  Ward  — it  the  air  is  sweet  and  delicate,  and  better 
be^'an  in  the  dawnin'  and  lasted  far  on  than  doctors'  drugs  for  an  auld  king, 
thro"  the  nicht  — and  the  saut-water  Puir  auld  Duncan!  — as  he  sits  there  wi' 
tbievcswere  forced -back  to  their  ships,  the  sunset  touc^hing  his  gray  hairs,  list'nin' 
It  was  a  grand  deliverance,  and  the  yerl  to  the  twitterin'  o'  the  swallows,  he  looks 
boilt  a  kirk  on  the  battle-field,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  and  contentit  auld 
aid  that  mair  than  mortal  men  took  part  man :  and  a  contentit  auld  man,  my  dears, 
in  the  fecht.  That's  an  auld  wife's  story,  is  the  happiest  o'  men.  But,  O  my  bairns, 
it  may  be;  but  that  the  battle  was  won  the  death-warrant  had  been  signed,  and 
wi'  God's  help  we  may  richtly  believe,  the  bluidy  designs  o'  twa  black  hearts  — 
The  kirk  stood  for  a  thousand  years,  and  a  man's,  ay.  and  a  woman's  —  had  been 
nay  be  standin'  yet :  for  ae  wild  winter  registered  in  hell, 
nicht  a  mighty  wind  arose,  and  blew  for  Within  the  hollow  crown 
a  week,  so  that  no  man  could  stand  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
sgaiost  it    When  it  ceased  the  kirk  was  Keeps  Death  bis  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
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You've  heard  of  Leddy  Macbeth,  Eppie, 
from  your  spellin'  buik;  some  ither  day 
ril  tell  you  about  Juliet  and  Coriolanus 
and  Antony  and  Cymbeline,  and  the 
thrang  o'  kings  and  clowns  and  fair  women 
who  have  been  embalmed  forever  in  the 
imperishable  pages  o'  the  chief  o'  poets." 

This  sort  of  talk  went  over  their  heads 
often,  no  doubt ;  yet  children  are  far  wiser 
than  the  people  who  make  stories  for 
them  suppose. 

"  Did  he  live  hereabouts  ?  "  Eppie  asks. 

"  Na,  he  was  never  sae  far  north.  Yet 
he  kent  the  sea  wecl,  —  though  whar  he 
saw  it,  oot  o'  his  dreams,  I  canna  tell. 
The  sea,"  he  went  on,  "  that  responds 
like  the  weather-glass  to  everjr  impulse  of 
the  breeze  —  the  always  wind-obeying 
deep  —  until  as  the  gale  rises  it  loses  its 
equilibrium  athegither,  like  a  man  oot  o' 
his  wits  —  as  mad  as  the  vexed  sea  — 
must  hae  been  regarded  by  Shakespeare 
in  a*  its  moods.  Timon,  weary  o'  the 
warld  and  its  fickle  praise  and  blame, 
would  mak'  his  grave  beside  the  sea,  upon 
the  very  hem  o'  the  sea,  whar  its  licht 
foam  might  beat  his  gravestone  daily. 
And  for  my  ain  part,  bairns,  I  would  love 
to  lie  within  hearin'  o*  the  swell  —  for  the 
sea  never  sleeps,  and  it  may  weel  be  that 
even  amang  the  mools  we  micht  hear  its 
voice  —  when  ither  voices  are  heard  nae 
mair.  Moreover,  the  sea  itsel'  is  full  of 
life,  —  being  the  ima^e  or  visible  mani- 
festation of  him  who  is  the  centre  and  the 
source  of  life.  The  vital  force  o'  oor 
maker  is  nowhere  else  sae  veevidly  per- 
sonified. Therefore,  my  bairns,  the  sea 
to  an  auld  man  like  me  has  a  hopefu^ 
soun'  —  it  speaks  o'  vitality  and  immor- 
tality,—  like  him  who  said,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  shalt 
thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion." The  auld  prophet  indeed  believed 
that  the  sea  was  unquiet  because  it  was 
sorrowful  —  there  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it 
cannot  be  quiet,  says  he ;  but  Jeremiah's 
knowledge  of  the  sea  was  leemited,  and 
he  lived  before  the  art  o'  boat-buildin'  had 
been  brought  to  oor  present  perfection, 
so  that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the 
saut  water  amang  his  countrymen.  But 
Shakespeare  kent  weel  that  the  habitual 
motion  o'  the  sea  was  pleasant  and  blythe- 
some ;  for  when  Perdita  dances  Florizel 
wishes  her  a  wave  o*  the  sea  that  she 
might  do  nothing  but  that;  and  in  verra 
truth,  the  fa*  o'  a  wave  and  the  footfa'  o* 
a  blythe  lass  are  twa  o'  the  sweetest  souns 
in  this  astonishin'  warld." 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the 
ideal  domain  into  which  his  companion- 


ship with  Uncle  Ned  broagbt  Alister  Ros 
tended  to  enrich  a  character  that  woul 
otherwise  have  been  mainly  noticeable  fc 
simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  natural  cai 
dor  —  a  clear  and  limpid  soul  such  as  tin 
^ods  love ;  but  somehow  or  other  thi 
influence  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  wasted  oi: 
Eppie  :  the  ideal  ran  off  her,  as  water  ofi 
a  duck's  back.  Uncle  Ned  loved  her  as 
if  she  had  been  his  daughter,  and  perhaps 
he  loved  her  none  the  less  because  oe 
felt,  as  the  old  Puritans  would  have  said, 
that  he  was  fighting  for  her  soul  —  that 
the  struggle  between  him  and  the  devil 
for  this  "precious  piece  of  childhood" 
was  still  a  drawn  battle.  Her  wilfulness, 
her  insensibility,  the  spirit  of  mockery  by 
which  she  was  possessed,  were  pureljf 
impish;  yet  her  dauntless  courage,  bei 
directness,  her  brightness,  fascinated  and 
dazzled  him.  Her  heart  was  still  torpid 
he  would  own ;  but  love  might  thaw  th< 
ice,  and  breathe  a  woman's  soul,  a  worn 
an's  sense  of  duty  and  devotedness,  intc 
the  cold  bosom  oi  this  wilful  kelpie. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  ideal  solutioi 
which  was  to  thaw  her  selfishness  inU 
sacrifice,  her  impishness  into  womanli 
ness,  had  not  yet  begun  to  work.  Sh< 
was  seventeen  years  of  a^e;  a  choic< 
piece  of  workmanship ;  in  splendid  health 
and  without  a  touch  of  fear.  On  hei 
eighteenth  birthday  (her  birthday  fell  ii 
the  winter-time  —  she  was  bom  in  thi 
terrible  winter  of  '82)  she  had  sat  witl 
Uncle  Ned  at "  Charlie's  Howff,"  while  thi 
great  white  gulls  sailed  majestically  alonj 
the  cliffs,  and  the  raven  and  the  peregrin< 
screamed  at  the  intruders  out  of  the  sky 
There  had  been  a  sprinkling  of  snov 
during  the  night ;  the  frost  was  keen,  am 
the  limpid  stream  that  trickled  from  th< 
Rood  well  was  being  gradually  translatec 
by  incrustation  into  a  pendent  crystal,  — 
an  enormous  icicle. 

"  See,  Eppie,"  said  Uncle  Ned,  point 
ing  to  certain  sharp  and  deUcate  imprint 
upon  the  snow,  "  mony  hae  been  here  this 
mornin'  besides  you  and  me.  That's  j 
rabbit's  foot,  ana  that's  a  roe's.  Wha 
has  brocht  the  buck  doun  to  the  sea 
He'll  be  oot  o'  sorts  likely,  and  wantin*  s 
taste  o'  the  saut  water.  A  haill  thicket  0 
Patricks  hae  been  scrapin*  on  the  lee  sidi 
o'  this  drift.  And  here's  the  lang  taes  c 
the  woodcock,  and  —  Gude  guide  us,  Ep 
pie  —  the  webbed  fute  p'  a  wild  goose 
There  hae  been  some  fine  ploys  here  ii 
the  starlicht!  That's  a  hare's  seat  be 
side  the  hedge:  pussie  has  washed  he 
face,  and  curled  her  whiskers,  and  no 
she's  afiE  to  the  neeps.    There's  mony ; 
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iimple  history,  mv  dear,  to  be  read  by  the 
hedgerows  and  the  burnside  in  the  win- 
ter-time; and  I  never  weary  o'  spellin' 
oot  the  letters.  Vm  an  auld  man  noo; 
but  they're  a'  as  wonnerfu*  to  me  as  when 
I  was  a  wean.  For  it's  true  what  the 
Apostle  says,  tbo*  aiblins  no  in  the  sense 
beintendit:  Ever  learn in\  and  yet  never 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  o'  the 
tnith.  For  the  truth  is  unfathomable  and 
o&searchable." 

**1  donH  see  what  good  it  has  done  you, 
Uncle  Ned,"  says  the  young  realist  in  her 
blunt  fashion.  **  What's  the  good  of  a 
thine  that's  good  for  nothing?"  she  adds, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  philosophy  of 
David  Hume. 

IX. 

Alister  loved  Eppie,  but  Eppie  did 
not  love  Alister.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  DO  disparagement  of  Alister;  for 
Eppie  loved  no  one  except  herself.  In 
point  of  fact  Eppie  liked  Alister  as  much 
perhaps  as  she  was  capable  of  liking. 
There  was  a  subtle  vein  of  sensuousness 
in  this  chilly  nature ;  but  love  ?  —  of  that 
as  yet  she  knew  nothing.  Alister  was 
strong;  and  active,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Sandioavian  type  of  manliness ;  and 
Eppie  saw  that  he  was  true  and  simple 
and  warm-hearted  —  and  yet  she  did  not 
lore  him.  She  admired  his  rustic  bravery, 
bisopen-mindedness,  his  faith  in  herself, 
as  well  as  the  frank  blue  eyes  and  the 
stalwart  limbs  of  his  outer  man,  —  some- 
what in  the  way  that  a  man  admires  a 
bandsome  woman,  with  whom  he  is 
minded  to  flirt,  but  whom  he  does  not 
i&ean  to  marry.     That  was  all. 

Once  indeed  she  had  nearly  thawed. 

^y  had  been  out  in  the  Fontainbleau 

*kift  fishing  and  fowling,  and  they  were 

foaling  homewards  in  the  autumn  moon- 

^ijjhi  — a  fathom  or  two  from  the  cliffs. 

"I'he  glamor  of  the  moonlight  was  around 

^htm.    birds  of  calm  sat  brooding  on  the 

^lurmed  wave.    An  occasional  auk  floated 

^ostuith  the  tide,  its  head  under  its  wing. 

^lien  they  came  to  a  huge  stack  of  snow- 

^hiie  rocks  on  which  the  moonlight  rested 

^road  and  full.     Half-way  up  the  cliff  a 

^luc  heron  —  a  bird  seen  once  in  fifty 

>  tars  or  so,  and  associated  with  quaint 

^fcjui  fantastic  superstitions  —  was  perched 

^>none  leg  in  a  cleft  of  the  precipice.     It 

"^as  blue  in  every  feather  as  a  summer 

^kyat  morning.     The  ledge  where  it  had 

FKttted  itself  was  exactly  like    a   niche 

^rvcd  on  purpose  to  hold  a  relic  or  a 

Viitit  statue  or  a  picture  of  a  saint.     The 

A^n  was  full,  and  the  bird  looked  as  if 


the  cliff  had  been  made  for  it.  Some- 
thing in  the  solitariness  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  surroundings  touched  Eppie. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  same  seat  with 
Alister,  and  a  sort  of  pathetic  gleam  came 
into  her  eyes.  He  stole  his  arm  round 
her  waist  without  speaking.  She  did  not 
resist;  her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder; 
she  nestled  closer  and  closer.  A  sudden 
awe,  an  unaccountable  tenderness,  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  Alister  heard  a 
smothered  sob,  —  a  hot  tear  dropped  upon 
his  hand.  Then  he  bent  his  head  —  I  do 
not  know  that  he  kissed  her  —  but  he 
whispered  in  her  ear.  "Ay,  Alister,  dear 
Alister,"  she  answered  in  a  broken  voice, 
which  was  low  and  soft  as  a  woman's. 
Had  the  crust  cracked  at  last  ? 

But  when  the  boat  touched  the  shore 
she  sprang  from  his  arms,  and  thereafter 
she  did  not  speak  to  him  for  a  month. 
They  had  been  brother  and  sister;  now 
they  were  lovers ;  and  the  whole  soul  of 
the  wilful  girl  rebelled  against  the  claim, 
which  in  a  moment  of  incalculable  weak- 
ness she  had  seemed  to  allow. 

Then  Alister  was  despatched  to  a  sta- 
tion in  the  south,  and  they  did  not  meet 
again  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  came 
back,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  one  — 
promoted  to  a  fair  place  in  the  service  — 
he  heard  that  old  Hacket  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  that  Harry  Hacket  would 
be  the  new  laird  of  Yokieshill. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  turning-point  of 
Eppie's  life.  Had  she  yielded  at  that 
time  to  the  soft  persuasions  of  her  better 
nature,  she  might  have  been  saved. 

X. 

It  was  during  the  year  of  Alister*s 
absence  in  the  south  that  Eppie*s  ac- 
quaintance with  young  Hacket  began  — 
at  some  harvest-home  or  other  rustic 
merry-making.  The  Hackets  belonged 
to  the  gentry;  but  the  old  laird  of  Yokies- 
hill was  a  complete  recluse,  having  with- 
drawn himself  before  his  boy  grew  up 
from  the  society  of  the  county.  He  was 
in  bad  odor  botn  as  master  and  neighbor. 
Insolent  and  overbearing  by  nature,  he 
became  morose  and  savage  as  the  dark- 
ness deepened  round  him.  It  was  a 
gloomy  house,  haunted  by  memories  of 
evil-doing,  standing  gauntly  among  the 
melancholy  moors.  Mrs.  Hacket  had 
died  when  her  boy  was  born ;  and  there- 
after no  woman  of  the  better  sort  had 
entered  its  doors.  There  was  a  tacit  an- 
tipathy between  father  and  son ;  a  dreary 
childhood  —  how  unutterably  drear>'  is  the 
shy  isolation  of  a  child!  —  had  matured 
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into  a  sullen  manhood;  and  altogether 
the  outlook  for  Harry  Hacket  when  he 
came  of  age  was  one  which  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken hind  on  the  estate  need  not 
have  envied.  He  was  grossly  ignorant; 
he  had  no  companions  except  nis  gun  and 
his  dogs ;  his  conscience  was  obtuse ; 
paroxysms  of  passion  had  acquired  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  bully,  while, 'in 
truth,  the  habitual  ill-usage  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  Jjy  crusning  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  native  elasticity  of  child- 
hood, had  made  him  a  coward. 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against 
Sisera,"  the  doctor  said,  discussing  with 
Uncle  Ned  the  character  of  the  young 
squire. 

"Ay,  doctor,  but  what  business  had 
the  stars  to  tak'  ony  part  in  the  strife? 
Hoo  are  we  to  guide  oor  battles  if  the 
stars  come  doun  and  fight  like  the  auld 
gods  on  this  side  and  on  that.^  But 
there's  some  men  who  never  get  a  chance : 
they  are  reprobates  from  the  beginning. 
Heaven  and  earth  have  conspired  against 
them.  It's  ane  o*  the  mysteries  o'  this 
warld  which  metapheesics  and  theology 
have  clean  failed  to  expiscate.  But  be- 
tween oorsels,  doctor,  Tve  aye  had  great 
sympathy  with  Sisera.  The  stars  werena 
verra  particular  in  their  choice  o'  tools.  A 
nail  in  a  sleepin'  man's  lug  —  it's  no  fair." 

Yet  this  swaggering  young  fellow  was 
presentable  enough.  Although  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 
book,  he  had  a  certain  measure  of  natural 
shrewdness  which  served  to  keep  him 
out  of  any  quite  fatal  scrapes.  He  was 
strongly  built;  his  features  were  massive; 
his  crisp,  black  hair  had  a  natural  curl ; 
the  large,  black  eyes  were  sombre  but 
penetrating.  Their  stealthiness  was  not 
visible  to  the  casual  observer  —  the 
stealthiness  of  a  wild  animal  which  has 
been  hunted  from  its  cradle,  whose  an- 
cestors have  been  hunted  from  immemo- 
rial time.  There  was  an  underbred  look 
about  him,  it  is  true,  which  would  have 
made  him,  in  spite  of  his  broad  chest  and 
masterful  air,  distasteful  to  a  woman  of 
true  cultivation ;  but  then  the  girls  about 
Yokieshill  were  not  gifted  with  the  keen 
and  educated  perceptions  of  the  gentle- 
woman. The  lasses  who  worked  on  the 
neighboring  farms  were,  many  of  them, 
sufficiently  comely;  and  as  their  moral 
standard  was  not  high,  the  fact  that  Lizzie 
Shivas  or  Chirsty  Murrison  had  been  seen 
with  the  young  laird  in  the  gloaming  was 
rather  a  feather  in  her  cap  than  otherwise. 
Harry  had  no  scruples  on  this  or  on  any 
other  subject ;  desire  and  its  gratification 


went  hand  in  hand ;  and  by  the  time  he 
was  five-and-twenty  he  haci  contrived  to 
win  for  himself  an  unsavory  repute  among 
honest  women. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
circumstances  that  Harry  Hacket  should 
have  sought  the  society  of  his  inferiors. 
He  could  not,  in  fact,  help  himself.  He 
was  shut  out,  by  his  father's  habits  and 
by  his  own,  from  the  ^eat  houses  of  the 
neighborhood.  Man  is  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal, and  Harry  Hacket  was  driven  by  the 
social  instinct,  by  the  craving  for  com- 
panionship, to  the  public-house  and  the 
bothie.  Then  he  was  the  young  laird. 
A  great  part  of  the  land  round  about  had 
been  inherited  or  acquired  by  his  father. 
The  fortunes  of  many  of  these  simple 
people  would  by-and-by  come  to  depend 
on  his  good-will.  He  was  not  loved;  but 
he  was  tolerated,  invited,  encouraged. 
He  and  his  father  were  barely  on  speak- 
ing terms.  The  old  man  had  grown  very 
miserly;  it  was  his  last  enjoyment  in  a 
world  which  he  did  not  love  and  more  or 
less  despised.  Harry  might  commit  as 
many  follies  as  he  pleased,  but  he  must  * 
not  expect  his  father  to  pay  for  them.  At 
that  time  smuggling  by  land  and  by  sea 
was  in  full  swing;  foreign  wines  and 
silks  as  well  as  home-made  spirits  were 
at  famine  prices ;  the  illicit  traflSc  was  a 
lucrative  one.  Harry  was  driven  by  his 
necessities  to  consort  with  men  who 
habitually  and  successfully  evaded  the 
law.  Even  by  these  men  he  was  not 
trusted:  a  true  instinct  warned  them 
against  one  who  was  destitute  of  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  honor  which  are 
current  among  thieves,  who  was  at  heart 
a  coward;  but  then  he  was  useful  to 
them.  Had  he  been  openly  hostile,  the 
son  of  the  resident  proprietor  who  was 
constantly  wandering  about  the  moors 
with  his  gun  and  his  dogs,  might  have 
come  inconveniently  in  their  way.  He 
would  certainly  have  learnt  that  the  Black 
Moss  was  frequented  not  by  wild  ducks 
only.  Harry  was  proud  in  his  coarse, 
ignorant  fashion ;  he  would  not  have  mar- 
ried a  cottar's  daughter  even  to  spite  his 
father;  for  in  his  own  conceit  he  belonged 
to  the  upper  class  which  could  do  what  it 
liked  with  the  lower;  and  he  internally 
resented  the  familiarities  which  he  was 
forced  to  accept  from  his  associates. 

This  is  not  a  nice  character,  but  it  was 
one  very  common  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
one  —  the  home-bred  son  of  the  miserly 
or  impecunious  laird,  whose  education 
had  been  neglected,  and  whose  morals 
had  been  worse  than  neglected.    Uncle 
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Ned  was  veiy  tolerant :  he  believed  that, 
roogh-hcw  them  how  we  may,  a  divinity 
shapes  our  ends ;  that  the  world  would 
go  topsy-turvy  were  there  no  hand  behind 
the  scenes  to  keep  the  puppets  on  their 
feet;  and  that  without  some  such  unseen 
direction  education  becomes  an  utterly 
hopeless  enterprise.  But  even  Uncle 
Ned  admitted  that  Harry  Hacket  was  a 
difficulty;  and  when,  in  spite  of  such 
warnin«T;s  as  he  could  give  her,  Eppie 
Holdfast^s  name  began  to  be  associated 
irith  the  voung  laird's,  he  turned  away 
with  a  dull  but  poignant  feeling  of  pain 
and  displeasure  in  his  heart  to  which  his 
simple  nature  had  been  hitherto  unused. 
But  Eppie  was  not  blinded. 

XI. 

1  don't  want  to  do  Eppie  any  injustice. 
She  was  a  remarkably  fine  animal  —  her 
phpique  was  splendid  —  she   had  mag- 
nificent vitality.     Her  skin  was  pure  and 
her  eye  bright  with  perfect  health.     But 
she  bad  never  been  broken  into  harness, 
and  at  length  she  became  unmanageable. 
What  strict  control  and  discipline  might 
have  effected  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  — 
something,  not  everything,  for  the  vice 
was  in  the  blood.     It  requires  something 
more  than  the  wise  direction  of  man  —  it 
needs  the  fire  of  Almighty  God  —  to  warm 
the  cold  and  calculating  instincts  of  a 
worldly  nature  into  the  glow  of  sacrifice 
and  the  ideality  of  love.    There  were  all 
sorts  of  superficial  contrarieties  in  Eppie's 
nature ;  she  was  hard  yet  cunning,  icy  yet 
sensitive,  frank  yet  reticent.    On  one  side 
she  seemed  rude,  blunt,  imperious;  yet 
she  had  that  native  capacity  for  treachery 
which  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  wild- cat 
and  the  haw^k.     The  girl  was  utterly  fear- 
less; yet  nature  had  armed  her  with  the 
stealthy  arts  with  which   she  arms   the 
Weaker  animals.     You  say  that  this  is  an 
unnatural  combination?     But  there  are 
Ho  vital  inconsistencies  in  such  a  charac- 
ter as  I  am  sketching.    Given  an  original 
basis  of  urgent  and  clamant  selfishness, 
snd  to  compass  its  end  any  disguise  can 
l)e  assumed,  or  rather  it  can  shape  itself 
into  any  mould.     Poor  Eppie  must  have 
coffliLittcd  some  dreadful  crime  in  a  prior 
state  of  existence,  for  even  in  her  bluntest 
moments  she  was  watchful  —  ever  on  the 
alert  to  guard  against  surprise. 

Eppie  was  not  blinded.  But  Harry 
was  the  young  laird;  and  his  wife  might 
be  —  should  be  —  would  be  —  a  great 
Wy.  Why  not?  said  Eppie  to  herself. 
But  to  become  a  great  lady  it  was  neces- 
^  to  marr}*  this  man;  and  then  she 


had  to  ask  herself  if  she  loved  him  as  she 
would  love  her  husband.  Well  —  she 
was  not  quite  sure  of  her  feelings  —  he 
repelled  and  attracted  her  as  the  load- 
stone attracts  and  repels.  She  knew  by 
repute  that  he  was  sulky  and  passionate ; 
she  had  a  sort  of  moral  conviction  that  he 
was  a  coward.  He  might  have  behaved 
badly  to  girls  —  to  do  Eppie  justice,  the 
worst  of  his  iniquities  were  not  known  to 
her;  well,  girls  must  Ipok  after  themselves 
as  she  meant  to  look  after  herself;  but 
cowardice  —  that  was  a  crime  in  a  man 
which  it  was  difficult  to  forgive.  And 
then  there  was  Alister.  Poor  Alister! 
Lord  of  his  presence  and  no  land  beside, 
as  Uncle  Ned  would  say. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Hacket,"  she  said,  "and  I 
will  show  you  the  glede's  nest." 

They  had  wandered  across  the  heathery 
knolls  until  they  had  reached  the  Bloody 
Hole.  A  smile  of  malice  suddenly  lighted 
up  Eppie's  face,  which  had  hitherto  that 
day  been  simply  grave  and  attentive; 
here  she  would  test  him.  The  Bloody 
Hole  is  shaped  like  a  W ;  the  peregrines 
had  built  their  nest  at  the  junction  of  the 
V's;  had  built  it  there  beyond  the  mem- 
ory of  mortals.  Going  back  the  other 
day,  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
vitally  amiss  when  I  found  that  the  eyrie 
was  deserted,  and  that  the  birds  rose, 
shrieking  shrilly,  from  a  distant  blufT. 

I  take  the  W  as  the  readiest  available 
illustration ;  but  it  is  not  a  perfectly  ac- 
curate one,  for  the  central  limb  which 
divides  the  chasm  into  two  profound  gulfs 
is  connected  with  the  land  by  a  narrow 
neck  only,  which  for  twenty  or  thirty, 
yards  is  sharper  than  a  knife  at  the  sum 
mit.  An  acrobat,  a  rope-dancer,  a  Blon- 
din  could  not  find  footing  upon  its  pol- 
ished and  perilous  edge.  The  invisible 
thread  with  which  the  Lilliput  girl  threads 
her  invisible  needle  is  barely  finer.  But 
along  the  north  face  of  the  cliff,  a  few 
feet  from  the  summit,  there  is  a  narrow 
shelf  —  no,  not  a  shelf  —  for  there  are 
merely  a  succession  of  detached  knobs  of 
rock,  and  an  occasional  bush  of  the  com- 
mon sea-pink.  This  is  the  road  to  the 
glede's  nest ;  and  with  his  arms  thrown 
across  the  edge,  and  moving  his  feet 
warily  from  knob  to  knob  and  from  bush 
to  bush,  the  hardy  cragsman  of  the  dis- 
trict can  cross  the  mauifais  pas,  Eppie 
and  Alister  had  been  familiar  with  the 
place  since  they  were  children ;  and  famil- 
iarity had  made  them  bold  and  confident. 
It  had  no  terrors  for  the  girl,  and  l'»aving 
Harry  upon  the  land  she  sped  swiftly 
along  the  narrow  footway. 
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"  Come,'*  she  cried,  in  a  voice  shrill  as 
a  mocking-bird's,  as  she  planted  herself 
securely  on  the  other  bank ;  "  come,  I  am 
waiting  for  you."  And  then  he  knew 
that  the  attentive  eyes  were  fixed  cu- 
riously upon  him. 

Well  —  he  tried  it,  and  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Half-way  across,  his  head  failed 
him,  his  nerve  gave  way.  A  tuft  of  grass 
to  which  he  had  trusted  had  not  oeen 
securely  rooted,  and  his  feet  dangled  over 
the  gulf  in  empty  space.  He  became 
actually  sick  with  fright.  He  felt  that  in 
another  moment  he  would  be  tumbling 
through  thin  air  into  the  abyss  beneath. 
Ere  that  moment  came  Eppie  was  by  his 
side.  "  Be  a  man,"  she  said,  "  or  I  canna 
help  you."  Her  steady  voice  steadied 
him.  "There's  a  crack  in  the  rock  at 
your  foot  —  there  —  there."  The  fear  of 
death  was  upon  him,  but  it  made  him 
quick  to  follow  her  guidance.  "  Now 
lightly  upon  the  grass  —  lightly  —  lightly 
—  now  on  the  rock."  And  thus  they  re- 
gained the  solid  land. 

Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
and  eyeing  her  savagely,  **  D — n  it,"  he 
said  with  a  sulky  oath,  "that's  a  pretty 
place  to  bring  a  man  ! " 

But  he  was  pale  and  cowed ;  and  Eppie 
with  a  thrill  of  triumph  felt  that  she  was 
his  master. 

XII. 

**  Harry,"  said  Eppie,  as  they  stood  on 
the  Saplin  Brae,  "  I  don*t  know  that 
mither  would  like  me  to  ride  so  far." 

"  Oh,  never  heed,  Eppie ;  we'll  be  hame 
before  dark." 

Eppie  was  a  bold  rider,  and  she  looked 
splendid  in  the  rustic  habit  which  her  own 
deft  fingers  had  woven.  Her  steed  was 
only  a  **  shalt "  or  "  shaltie,"  a  half-bred, 
half-broken  native  of  the  farm,  yet  a  wiry 
and  indefatigable  little  beast.  The  breed 
of  Highland  ponies  has  died  out  now, 
more's  the  pity. 

It  is  the  spring-time,  a  soft  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  south,  and  the  braes  of 
Fontainbleau  are  white  with  cowslips. 
Eppie  looks  splendid ;  her  face  is  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  the  gallop  up  the 
Saplin  Brae  to  the  ridge  above  Yokies- 
hill ;  the  young  laird  has  dismounted  to 
tighten  a  girth  and  adjust  a  stirrup;  he 
gazes  up  into  her  face  with  eyes  that  are 
brimful  of  passion.  He  has  never  had  a 
toy  like  this  before ;  his  longing  to  clasp 
it,  to  seize  it,  to  make  it  his  own,  takes 
away  his  breath  at  times ;  he  is  mad  with 
desire.  They  have  raced  up  the  steep 
ascent ;  the  horses  took  the  bits  between 


their  teeth  and  flew  like  the  wind;  and 
now  they  are  resting  on  the  summit.  And 
at  their  feet  is  the  old  house  of  Yoktes- 
hill,  and  the  mosses  round  about  that  the 
wild  duck  love,  and  the  blue  sea  edged 
with  a  white  line  of  breakers,  and  circled 
by  the  sandhills  of  Slains.  And  all  the 
land  between  is  owned  by  the  laird  of 
Yokieshill,  who  is  dying  at  home  in  his 
bed. 

The  tempter  selected  an  exceedingly 
high  mountain  from  which  to  show  Sie 
tempted  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them. 

Harry  Hacket  was  but  a  coarse  and 
rustic  edition  of  Mephistopheles ;  yet  he 
judged  rightly  when  he  brought  Eppie  in 
their  rides  to  the  Saplin  Brae.  For  from 
thence  she  could  behold  all  the  goodly 
heritage  which  she  coveted ;  and  distance 
gave  tbe  gaunt  old  Scotch  house  a  charm 
which  would  not  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
closer  acquaintance. 

"  Let  me  call  you  Eppie,"  he  had  asked 
on  one  occasion  as  they  stood  on  this  spot 

"My  name's  Euphame,"  she  had  an- 
swered calmly.  "There's  aye  been  a 
Euphame  Holdfast  in  Fontainbleau  or 
ever  there  was  a  Hacket  in  YokieshiU; 
but  you  may  call  me  Eppie  if  it  pleases 
you,  I  am  sure.'* 

"  And  vou  will  call  me  Harry?" 

"  Surely,"  she  answered,  returning  his 
ardent  glance  with  a  shrug  of  her  pretty 
shoulders.  "  Harry's  a  prettier  name 
than  Hacket." 

"What  ails  you  at  Hacket?"  he  said 
gloomily,  for  he  secretly  hated  the  name 
which  belonged  to  his  father  as  well  as 
to  himself. 

"  Oh,  the  name's  guid  enough  for  them 
that  owns  it,"  she  replied,  with  airy  indif- 
ference. "  Naebody  of  course  would  tak' 
it  for  choice." 

After  this  fashion  it  had  been  settled 
that  "  Eppie  "  and  "  Harry  "  were  to  be 
substituted  for  "  Miss  Holdfast "  and 
"Mr.  Hacket."  Biting  and  scartin'  are 
Scots  folks'  wooin' ;  and  the  more  he  was 
hurt  by  the  sharp  tongue  and  the  danger- 
ous teeth  of  this  chilfy  and  unapproacha- 
ble damsel,  the  more  furiously  did  his 
passion  blaze. 

And  now  the  gay  knight  and  his  fair 
damozel  are  pricking  on  the  plain.  In 
that  barren,  treeless  countr}*,  and  to  these 
hard,  weather-beaten  men  and  women  of 
the  coast,  the  shadowy  coverts  and  the 
wide,  park-like  spaces  of  Pttfairlie — for 
which  they  are  bound  —  form  an  en- 
chanted domain.  'The  sea  is  a  sharp  task- 
master: never  at  rest  itself,  its  unrest 
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creeps  into  the  blocxl  of  those  who  live 
on  its  shores;  its  companionship  implies 
a  constant  strain.    To  cross  from   Peel- 
boro'   into  the   Pitfairlie  woods  was  to 
reach   a  haven  of    repose  after  painful 
wrestling  with  the  east  wind;  the  wavy 
outlines,  the  deep  shadows,  the  soft  green- 
ery of  the  park  rested  eye  and  brain  wea- 
ried by  the  poignant  light.    And  then,  to 
add  to  its  attractions,  there  was  **  the  auld 
admiral/*  who  brightened  it  by  his  wit 
and   enriched  it  by  his  goodness  —  my 
dear  old   friend,  wno  wore  his   seventy 
years  lightlv  like  a  flower,  and  whose  keen 
tongue  and  mother  wit  were  crisp  and 
bracing  as  a  winter  morning. 

•*  Gay  knight  and  fair  damozel ! "  This 
is  my  little  essay  to  get  a  touch  of  the 
atmosphere  of  tne  "round  table"  into 
my  love-story ;  but  I  find  that  it  does  not 
suit  my  homespun  style.  I  have  to  fol- 
low, not  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk- 
white  lamb,  not  Lady  of  the  Mere  sole- 
sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance ;  but 
only  Eppie  Holdfast  and  Harry  Hacket 
in  their  ride  that  spring  morning  across 
the  Buchan  moors. 

Pitfairlie  was  delightfully  situated.  In 
fn>Dt  of  the  castle  a  noble  chacc  dotted 
with  forest  trees  —  magnificent  lines  and 
chestnuts  —  retreated  slowly  till  it  lost 
itself  in  a  thicket  of  spruce  and  brush- 
wood. The  approach  swept  in  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  curves  along  the  brink  of  the 
m^er.  There  were  no  gates  to  shut  in 
the  face  of  the  people;  nothing  to  indi- 
cate exactly  where  the  lawn  terminated  or 
the  outer  world  began.  Cottages  were 
sattered  here  and  there  among  the  cov- 
er; blue  smoke  curled  in  lazy  wreaths 
over  the  tree-tops. 

They  rode  through  the  castle  grounds, 
liH  they  came  to  the  barren  upland,  where 
the  plover  and  the  moorfowl  breed.  It 
'^  a  glorious  ride  ;  the  road  continually 
ascending  from  the  rich  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  region  of  the  heather  and  the 
pioe.  and  disclosing  a  new  coign  of  van- 
tage at  every  turn.  The  picturesque  an- 
^uiiv  of  the  historic  abbey,  the  lordly 
breadth  of  the  modern  mansion,  the  rose 
^ush  of  my  lady's  flower  garden,  the  blue 
curves  of  the  nvcr  gleammg  through  the 
sprino;  j?reener}'  of  the  woodland,  the  low 
wcks  of  the  bushless  downs  crowned 
»ith  shining  crests  of  purple  heather,  the 
*hite  swans  upon  the  lake  ruffling  their 
snowy  plumage,  or  dipping  their  long 
cecks  into  the  clammy  weeds,  I  do  not 
*w»dcr  that  the  Peelooro'  poets  of  the 
ywronc  should  have  waxed  eloquent  in 
praise  of  the  fair  Pitfairlie  domain. 


They  drew  up  their  panting  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  encrimsoned  downs, 
and  turned  their  faces  homeward.  A  gor- 
cock  crowed  lustily,  startling  the  gatner- 
ing  shadows  of  the  night.  There  was  no 
sound  or  trace  of  man ;  the  wild  Highland 
cattle  that  fed  upon  the  scrubby  herbage 
were  the  only  denizens  of  these  dreary 
flats.  Obstinate,  mouse-colored,  pictu- 
resque little  brutes,  with  shaggy  manes 
and  shaggy  heads  crowned  with  long, 
branching  horns,  who  looked  at  the  riders 
with  brown,  tranquil,  meditative  eyes  as 
they  went  past.    The  ox-eyed  Tuno ! 

"O  dear  me,  how  delightful  it  is!" 
sighed  Eppie  to  herself.  And  then  as 
they  rode  home  in  the  dark  —  if  it  is  ever 
dark  in  these  high  northern  latitudes  — 
Harry  made  her  understand  at  last  that 
he  loved  her  as  such  men  love.  Eppie 
was  in  a  dream ;  dreaming  was  a  new 
sensation  to  her;  for  Eppie,  as  a  rule, 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  or  at  least  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  young  animal.  Two 
voices  sounded  in  her  ears  —  the  voice  of 
the  man  beside  her,  and  the  voice  of  an- 
other who  had  been  her  playfellow  in  the 
old  days ;  and  while  she  listened  in  an 
unfamiliar  reverie  to  Harr)*'s  story,  she 
thought  of  Alister.  But  all  the  time  she 
knew,  or  fancied  she  knew,  that  she  had 
made  her  choice;  for  her  own  self-love 
was  deeper  and  more  vital  than  any  other. 
Ambition  had  the  whole,  or  well-nigh  the 
whole,  of  her  heart ;  love  only  an  ooscure 
corner.  And  for  his  part,  Harry,  even  in 
that  gust  of  passion,  felt  that  ne  was  a 
fool ;  was  even  then  mentally  calculating 
how  he  could  win  her  on  the  easiest  avail- 
able terms. 

But  the  upshot  was  that  in  the  mean 
time  Eppie  had  two  lovers  in  hand,  to 
neither  of  whom,  however,  had  it  been 
finally  and  irretrievably  pledged. 

So  the  months  passed,  Eppie  still  on 
her  guard,  and  hedging  as  they  say  on  the 
turf;  grave  and  silent  with  Uncle  Ned, 
mocking  and  masterful  with  Harry  Hack- 
et, but  watchful  always ;  until  on  an  Au- 
gust evening  of  the  year  one,  Alister 
Ross,  looking  remarkably  handsome  in 
his  new  uniform,  retumea  to  Peelboro'. 

The  "  Jan  Mayen  "  entered  the  harbor 
at  Port  Henry  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1800,  the  day  before  Laird  Hacket  died; 
and  the  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to 
understand,  that  while  I  have  been  chat- 
ting with  him  about  old  times  and  old 
stories  three  weeks  have  passed.  The 
stooks  at  Fontainbleau  have  been  gath- 
ered into  the  farmyard,  and  the  Achnagatt 
"clyack"  is  to  take  place  to-morrow. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DAYS  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Towards  August  or  September,  anv 
man  who  has  once  been  in  the  woods  will 
begin  to  feel  stirring  within  him  a  restless 
craving  for  the  forest  —  an  intense  desire 
to  escape  from  civilization,  a  yearning  to 
kick  off  his  boots,  and  with  tfiem  all  the 
restraints,  social  and  material,  of  ordinary 
life ;  and  to  revel  once  again  in  the  luxury 
of  mocassins,  loose  garments,  absolute 
freedom  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  complete 
escape  from  all  the  petty  moral  bondages 
and  physical  bandages  of  society.  To  a 
man  who  has  once  tasted  of  the  woods, 
the  instinct  to  return  thither  is  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  salmon  to  seek  the  sea. 
Let  us,  then,  go  into  the  woods.  I  will 
ask  permission  to  skip  all  preliminary 
travelling,  and  consider  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last  house,  where  Indians  and 
canoes  are  waiting  for  us.  Old  John 
Williams,  the  Indian,  beaming  with 
smiles,  shakes  hands,  and  says :  "  My 
soul  and  body,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
back  again  in  New  Brunswick.  How 
have  you  been,  sir  ?  Pretty  smart,  I  hope." 
**  Oh,  first-rate,  thank  you,  John  ;  and  how 
are  you,  and  how  did  you  get  through  the 
winter,  and  how  is  the  farm  getting  on  ?  " 
"  Pretty  well,  sir.  I  killed  a  fine  fat 
cow  moosQ  last  December,  that  kept  me 
in  meat  most  all  winter;  farm  is  getting 
on  splendid.  I  was  just  cutting  my  oats 
when  I  got  your  telegram,  and  dropped 
the  scythe  right  there  in  the  swarth,  and 
left.  I  hear  there's  a  sight  of  folks  going 
in  the  woods  this  fall ;  more  callers  than 
moose,  I  guess."  And  so,  after  a  little 
conversation  with  the  other  Indians,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  discover  that 
though  they  have  been  there  three  days, 
they  nave  never  thought  of  patching  up 
the  canoes,  and  have  left  the  baking-pow- 
der or  frying-pan  or  some  equally  essen- 
tial article  behind,  we  enter  the  settler*s 
house,  and  so  to  supper  and  bed. 

The  first  day  is  not  pleasant.  The  ca- 
noes have  to  be  carted  ten  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  stream  we  propose  descending, 
and  the  hay-wagon  wants  mending,  or 
the  oxen  have  gone  astray.  Patience  and 
perseverance,  however,  overcome  all 
these  and  similar  difficulties,  and  at  last 
we  are  deposited  on  the  margin  of  a  tiny 
stream ;  the  settler  starts  his  patient, 
stolid  oxen,  over  the  scarcely  perceptible 
track,  saying,  "  Well,  good  aay,  gents  ;  I 
hope  you  will  make  out  all  right,"  and  we 
are  left  alone  in  the  forest. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a 


little  fire,  and  then  with  a  hot  brand  me 
the  gum  on  the  seams  of  the  canoes  wbe- 
it  may  have  been  cracked  by  the  jolting 
the  \vagon,  and  to  patch  up  with  resin  ac 
pieces  of  calico,  brought  for  the  purpos 
any  holes  in  the  bark.  An  Indian  ascc 
tains  that  his  canoe  is  water-tight  by  tf: 
simple  method  of  applying  his  lips  toevei 
seam  that  appears  leaky,  and  seein 
whether  the  air  sucks  through.  This  cei 
emony  he  religiously  performs  ever 
morning  before  launcning  his  canoe,  aoc 
every  evening  when  he  takes  her  out  of 
the  water.  It  looks  as  though  he  were 
embracing  her  with  much  affection,  andii 
sounds  like  it;  but  in  reality  it  must  beat 
osculatory  process  more  useful  than  agree 
able,  for  a  canoe,  like  an  Indian  squaw 
though  excellent  for  carrying  burdens 
cannot  be  particularly  pleasant  to  kiss 
Our  canoes  having  successfully  passet 
through  this  ordeal,  they  are  carefull; 
placed  upon  the  water,  brush  is  cut  an< 
laid  along  the  bottom,  the  baggage  cart 
fully  stowed,  and  away  we  start  at  last 
three  canoes  with  a  white  man  in  the  bo^ 
and  a  red  man  in  the  stem  of  each.  Ci^ 
ilization,  with  all  its  worries,  anxieties 
disappointments,  heat,  dust,  restraint 
luxury,  and  discomfort  are  left  behind 
before  us  are  the  grand  old  woods,  th 
open  barrens,  stream,  lake,  and  river - 
perfect  freedom,  lovely  cool  autumns 
weather,  three  weeks'  provisions,  plent 
of  ammunition,  the  forest  and  the  strear 
to  supply  food,  and  the  fishing-rod  am 
rifle  with  which  to  procure  it. 

Down  we  go,  very  slowly  and  carefull} 
wading  half  the  time,  lifting  stones  out  c 
the  way,  tenderly  lifting  the  canoes  ove 
shallows,  for  the  stream  scarcely  trickle 
over  its  pebbly  bed.  After  a  while  th 
water  deepens  and  becomes  still.  W 
take  to  the  paddles  and  make  rapid  pro( 
ress. 

"  Guess  there's  a  dam  pretty  handv, 
says  John,  and  so  it  turns  out  to  be,  ic 
after  a  mile  of  dead  water  we  are  brougt! 
up  by  a  beaver-dam,  showing  an  almos 
dry  river-bed  below  it.  Canoes  are  draw 
up  and  the  dam  is  demolished  in  a  fe^ 
minutes,  giving  a  couple  of  nights'  har 
labor  to  the  industrious  families  wbos 
houses  we  had  passed  a  little  way  abcni 
the  dam.  Then  we  have  to  wait  tor  bi 
an  hour  to  give  the  water  a  start  of  us,  an 
then  off  again,  poling,  wadine,  paddlin 
down  the  stream,  until  the  sinking  san  ii 
dicates  time  to  camp. 

In  a  few  minutes — for  all  hands  ar 
used  to  the  work  —  canoes  are  unladei 
two  tents  pitched,  soft  beds  of  fir-tO| 
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spread  evenly  within  them,  wood  cut,  and 
bright  fires  burning,  more  for  cheerful- 
ness than  warmth.  A  box  of  hard  bread 
is  opened,  tea  brewed,  and  ham  set  friz- 
zling in  the  pan.  Tea  is  a  great  thin^  in 
the  woods.  Indians  are  very  fond  of  it ; 
their  plan  is  to  put  as  much  tea  as  the^ 
can  get  hold  of  into  a  kettle,  and  boil  it 
ODtil  it  is  nearly  strong  enough  to  stand 
a  spoon  upright  in.  Of  this  bitter  decoc- 
tion they  drink  enormous  quantities  for 
lupper,  and  immediately  fall  fast  asleep, 
having;  nothing  about  them  that  answers 
to  civilized  nerves. 

Sunrise  finds  us  up ;  breakfast  is  soon 
over,  tents  are  struck,  canoes  loaded,  and 
we  are  on  our  way  down  the  deepening 
stream.  It  is  a  river  now,  with  lots  of 
UtMit  in  the  shallows,  and  salmon  in  the 
deep  pools.  About  noon  we  turn  sharp 
off  to  the  eastward  up  a  little  brawling 
brook,  forcing  our  way  with  some  diffi- 
cult)- up  its  shallow  rapids  till  it  gets  too 
df)',  and  we  are  compelled  to  go  ashore 
and  to  "  carry  "  over  to  the  lake  wlpither 
we  arc  bound.  One  of  us  stops  behind 
to  make  a  fire,  boil  the  kettle,  and  prepare 
the  dinner,  while  the  Indians  swing  each 
a  canoe  on  to  his  shoulders  and  start 
through  the  woods.  In  three  trips  every- 
thing is  carried  across,  and  we  embark 
again  upon  a  lovely  lake. 

The  "  carry  "  was  not  long,  only  about 
half  a  mile,  and  there  was  a  good  blazed 
tnil,  so  that  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
job;  but  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances this  Poriaf^ifti^^  or  carryin^^  is 
very  hard  work.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
have  to  lift  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds 
on  your  back.  It  is  worse  when  you  have 
to  cany-  the  burden  half  a  mile,  and  get 
back  as  quickly  as  you  can  for  another 
load ;  and  when  you  have  to  crawl  under 
fallen  limbs,  climb  over  prostrate  logs, 
balance  yourself  on  slippery  tree-trunks, 
flounder  through  bogs,  get  tangled  up  in 
aWcr  swamps,  force  yourself  through 
branches  which  slap  you  viciously  in  the 
face,  with  a  big  load  on  your  back,  a  hot 
son  overhead,  and  several  mosquitoes  on 
jrour  nose.  1  know  of  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  cause  an  eruption  of  bad  lan- 
guage, a  considerable  gain  in  animal  heat, 
and  a  corresponding  loss  of  temper.  But 
it  has  to  be  done,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
take  it  coolly,  and,  if  you  cannot  do  that, 
to  take  it  as  coolly  as  you  can. 

Out  on  the  lake  it  was  blowing  a  gale, 
^  right  against  us.  Wc  had  to  kneel  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoes,  instead  of  sit- 
ting on  the  thwarts,  and  vigorously  ply 
our  paddles.      The    heavily-laden    cralt 


plunged  into  the  waves,  shipping  water  at 
every  jump,  and  sending  the  spray  flying 
into  our  faces.  Sometimes  we  would 
make  good  way,  and  then,  in  a  squall,  we 
would  not  gain  an  inch,  and  be  almost 
driven  on  shore ;  but  after  much  labor  we 
gained  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  point, 
and  late  in  the  evening  reached  our  desti- 
nation, and  drew  up  our  canoes  for  the 
last  time. 

While  others  make  camp,  old  John 
wanders  off  with  head  stooped,  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom. The  old  man  always  looks  as  if  he 
had  lost  something  and  was  searching  for 
it.  Indeed,  this  is  very  often  the  case. 
I  remember,  after  watching  him  one  day 
prying  and  wandering  about  an  old  lum- 
ber camp,  asking  him  what  on  earth  he 
was  doing.  **  Oh  nothing,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered ;  **  I  hid  a  clay  pipe  here,  some- 
where —  let  me  see,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  I  was  looking  for  it." 
After  dark  he  comes  quietly  in,  sits  down 
by  the  fire  and  lights  his  pipe,  and,  after 
smoking  a  little  while,  observes  :  "  Moose 
been  here,  sir,  not  long  ago.  I  saw  fresh 
tracks,  a  cow  and  a  calf  close  handy  just 
around  that  little  point  of  woods."  An- 
other silence,  and  then  he  looks  up  with 
a  smile  of  the  most  indescribable  cunning 
and  satisfaction,  and  adds :  **  I  think, 
mebbe,  get  a  moose  pretty  soon  if  we 
have  a  nne  night."  **  Well,  I  hope  so, 
John,"  say  I.  **  Yes,  sir,  I  see  where  he 
rub  his  norn,  sir;  you  know  the  little 
meadow  just  across  the  hard-wood  ridge  ? 
why,  where  we  saw  the  big  cariboo  track 
three  years  ago.  He's  been  fighting  the 
bushes  there.  My  soul  and  lx)dy,  a  big 
bull,  sir,  great  works,  tracks  seven  inches 
long."  And  so  we  fall  to  talking  about 
former  hunting  excursions  till  bedtime, 
or  rather  sleepv-time,  comes,  and  we  curl 
up  in  our  blanlcets,  full  of  hopes  for  the 
future,  which  may  or  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Moose -calling  commences  about  the 
first  of  September  and  ends  about  the 
15th  of  October.  A  full  moon  occurring 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  best  of  all  times.  The  best 
plan  in  calling  is  to  fix  upon  a  permanent 
camp  and  make  little  expeditions  of  two 
or  three  days*  duration  from  it,  returning 
to  rest  and  get  fresh  supplies.  Then  you 
enjoy  the  true  luxury  of  hunting.  Tncn 
you  feel  really  and  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent and  free.  The  Indian  carries  your 
blanket,  your  coat,  a  little  tea,  sugar,  and 
bread,  a  kettle,  and  two  tin  pannikins. 
The  hunter  has  enough  to  do  to  carry 
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himself,  his  rifle,  ammunition,  a  small  axe, 
hunting-knife,  and  a  pair  of  field-glasses. 
Thus  accoutred,  clad  in  a  flannel  shirt  and 
homespun  continuations,  moose-hide  moc- 
assins on  your  feet,  your  trousers  tucked 
into  woollen  socks,  vour  arms  unencum- 
bered  with  that  useless  article,  a  coat,  you 
plunge  into  the  woods,  the  sun  your  guide 
in  clear  weather,  your  pocket-compass  if 
it  is  cloudy,  the  beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes  your  companions;  and  wander 
through  the  woods  at  will,  sleeping  where 
the  fancy  seizes  you,  **  calling '*  if  the 
nights  are  calm,  or  still-hunting  on  a  windy 
day.  Calling  is  the  most  fascinating,  dis- 
appointing, exciting,  of  all  sports.  You 
may  be  lucky  at  once  and  kill  your  moose 
the  first  night  you  go  out,  perhaps  at  the 
very  first  call  you  make.  You  may  be 
weeks  and  weeks,  perhaps  the  whole  call- 
ing season,  without  getting  a  shot. 
Moose-calling  is  simple  enough  in  theory ; 
in  practice  it  is  immensely  diflicult  of  ap- 
plication. It  consists,  as  I  have  before 
explained  in  this  review,  in  imitating  the 
cry  of  the  animal  with  a  hollow  cone 
made  of  birch  bark,  and  endeavoring  by 
this  means  to  call  up  a  moose  near  enough 
to  get  a  shot  at  him  by  moonlight  or  in 
the  early  morning.  He  will  come  straight 
up  to  you,  within  a  few  yards  —  walk  right 
over  you  almost  —  answering,  "speak- 
ing," as  the  Indians  term  it,  as  he  comes 
along,  if  nothing  happens  to  scare  him ; 
but  that  is  a  great  if.  So  many  unavoid- 
able accidents  occur.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  moose-calling  is,  that  it  takes  one 
out  in  the  woods  during  the  most  beauti- 
ful period  of  the  whole  year;  when  na- 
ture, tired  with  the  labor  of  spring  and 
summer,  puts  on  her  holiday  garments, 
and  rests  luxuriously  before  failing  into 
the  deep  sleep  of  winter.  The  great 
heats  arc  past,  though  the  days  are  still 
warm  and  sunny;  the  nights  are  calm  and 
peaceful,  the  mornings  cool,  the  evenings 
so  rich  in  coloring,  that  they  seem  to  dye 
the  whole  woodland  with  sunset  hues,  for 
the  maple,  oak,  birch,  and  beech  trees 
glow  with  a  gorgeousness  unknown  to 
similar  trees  in  this  country.  If  the  day 
is  windy,  you  can  track  the  moose  and 
cariboo,  or  perchance  a  bear,  through  the 
deep,  shady  recesses  of  the  forest.  On 
a  still  day,  you  may  steal  noiselessly  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  some  lake,  or  along 
a  quiet  reach  of  still  river  water,  fringed 
with  alder,  winding  tortuously  through 
natural  meadows,  or  beneath  a  ridge 
crowned  with  birch  and  maples,  whose 
feathery  branches  and  crimson  leaves  are 
so  clearly  reflected  on  a  surface  perfectly 


placid,  that  you  seem  to  be  gliding  over  a 
forest  of  suumerged  trees.  Or  you  raajr 
indulge  to  perfection  in  that  most  luxun- 
ous  pastime  —  doing  nothing.  I  know  a 
lovely  place  for  that,  on  a  hunting-ground 
I  used  to  frequent,  a  little  island  of  woods 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp,  with 
a  tall  pine-tree  in  the  middle,  which  was 
kind  enough  to  arrange  its  branches  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  very  easy  to  climb. 
Thither  I  would  go  on  lazy  days,  when 
tired  with  hunting,  with  my  gun  and  a 
book,  and,  leaning  against  its  friendly 
trunk,  read  till  I  was  tired  of  literature, 
and  then  climb  up  in  the  breezy  branches 
and  look  out  far  and  wide  over  the  barrens 
on  either  side.  Many  a  cariboo  have  I 
seen  from  thence,  ana  shot  him  after  an 
exciting  stalk  out  on  the  plain. 

Let  us  imagine  a  party  of  three  men  to 
burst  out  of  the  thick  woods  on  to  a  little 
open  space,  or  barren,  hot  and  tired,  about 
four  o'clock  on  a  fine  October  day.  Be- 
fore them  lies  a  still,  deep  rerxrh  of  a  little 
river,^ringed  on  the  nearside  with  brown 
alders ;  on  the  opposite  side  lies  a  piled- 
up  ragged  heap  of  loose  grey  granite 
blocks,  with  one  solitary  dead  pine-tree, 
stretching  out  its  gaunt,  bare,  shrivelled 
limbs  against  the  clear  sky.  lust  beyond 
is  a  little  clump  of  pines,  and  all  around 
a  grey  meadow,  quite  open  for  some  fifty 
yards  or  so,  then  dotted  with  occasional 
unhappy-looking  firs,  sad  and  forlorn,  with 
lon^  tresses  of  grey  moss  hanging  from 
their  stunted  limSs.  The  trees  grow 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  become 
more  vigorous  in  appearance  till  they 
merge  into  the  unbroken  forest  beyona. 
Supposing  that  I  formed  one  of  the  party, 
I  should  immediately  take  measures  to 
make  myself  comfortable  for  the  night, 
for  I  am  of  a  luxurious  habit.  I  should 
set  one  Indian,  say  John  Williams,  to  look 
for  water,  which  he  would  find  by  scoop- 
ing a  hole  in  the  moss  with  his  hands, 
into  which  cavity  a  black  and  muddy  liq* 
uid  would  presently  flow,  not  inviting  to 
look  at,  but  in  an  hour's  time  it  will  have 
settled  clear  enough  to  drink  —  in  the 
dark.  I  and  the  other  Indian,  say  Noel 
Glode,  would  turn  to  and  make  camp. 
That  is  easily  done  when  you  know  how 
—  so  is  making  a  watch.  You  clear  away 
a  space  beneath  some  tree,  making  it  nice 
ana  level,  and  set  up  a  shelter  on  which- 
ever side  you  apprehend  the  wind  will 
come  from.  You  stick  some  poles  or 
youn^  fir-trees  into  the  eround,  prop  them 
up  with  other  trees,  lash  a  pole  horizon* 
tally  alon^  them,  with  a  bit  of  string  if 
you  have  it,  or  the  flexible  root  of  a  fir  if 
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you  have  not    Cut  down  a  lot  of  pine 
Dranches,  and  thatch  the  framework  with 
them  till  you  have  formed  a  h'ttle  lean-to, 
which  will  keep  off  a  good  deal  of  wind 
and  all   the  dew.    Then  you  strew  the 
ground  thickly  with  fir-tops  or  bracken, 
gather  a  lot  of  dry  wood  in  case  you  want  to 
make  a  fire,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  night. 
In  a  scene  very  like  that,  I  spent  the 
last  two  nights  of  the  calling  season  not  a 
hundred  years  ago.     It  was  nearly  sun- 
down before  our  work  was  over,  and,  leav- 
ing Noel  to  finish  camp,  I  sent  John  to  a 
tree-top  to  look  out,  and  sat  down  myself 
on  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  to  smoke  the 
calumet  of  peace.    These  "  barrens  "  are 
very  melancholy  at  the  decline  of  day,  in- 
tensely sad,  yet  in  their  own  way  beauti- 
ful, full  of  delicate  coloring.    Tne  grey, 
dead,  tufted  grass  lies  matted  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream,  over  which  brown  alders 
droop,  looking  at  their  own  images  in  the 
water,  perfectly  still,    save   when   some 
otter,  beaver,  or  musk-rat  plunges  sullenly 
in  and  disturbs  it  for  a  moment.      The 
ground,  carpeted  with  cariboo  moss,  white 
asivorj' but.with  purple  roots,  is  smooth, 
save  for  a  few  detached,  rugged  masses  of 
granite  covered  with  grey  or  black  lichens. 
An  occasional  dwarfed  pine,  encumbered 
with  hanging  festoons  of  moss,  strives  to 
grow  in  the  wet  soil ;  and  on  drier  spots, 
two  or  three  tall,  naked,  dead  firs   that 
have  been  burned  in  some  bygone  fire, 
look  pale,  like  ghosts  of  trees  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight. 

Beyond  all,  the  forest  rises,  gloomy, 
black,  mysterious.      Nature   looks    sad, 
wofD^ut,  dying;  as  though  lamenting  the 
indent  days  and  the  inevitable  approach 
of  the  white  man's  axe.    Well  in  harmony 
with  her  melancholy  mood  are  the  birds 
ind  beasts  that  roam  those  solitudes,  and 
haunt  the  woods  and  streams.    The  hoot- 
ing owl,  the  loon  or  great  northern  diver, 
that  startles  the  night  with  its  unearthly 
scream,  are  weird,  uncanny  creatures  ;  the 
cariboo  or  reindeer,  which   was  contem- 
porar)-  with  many  extinct  animals  on  this 
^lobe  —  mammoths,  cave  bears,  and  oth- 
ers—  and  which  has  seen  curious  sights 
amon^  abori^'nal  men,  has  a  strange  look 
as  if  belonging  to  some  older  world  and 
some  other  time,  with  his  fantastic  ant- 
lers and  great  white  mane ;  and  so,  too, 
bas  the  huge  ungainly  moose,  that  shares 
with  him  the  forest  and  the  swamps. 

I  had  not,  however,  much  time  to  in- 
dslge  in  reverie,  for  scarcely  had  I  sat 
down  before  I  heard  old  John  call  gently 
like  a  moose  to  attract  my  attention. 
Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
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hunting  you  never  call  to  any  one  like  a 
human  being,  for  to  do  so  might  scare 
away  game  ;  but  you  grunt  like  a  moose, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  hoot  like  an  owl,  or 
make  any  other  sound  emitted  by  one  of 
the  brute  creation.  I  crept  up  quickly, 
and  in  obedience  to  John's  whisper  gave 
him  the  moose-caller,  and,  following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  saw  a  small  bull 
moose  slowly  crossing  the  barren  some 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  to  our  left.  At 
the  first  sound  from  John's  lips,  the  moose 
stopped  dead  short,  and  looked  round, 
then  moved  a  few  steps  towards  us  and 
stopped  again.  We  watched  him  for 
some  time.  He  was  evidently  timid,  and 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would 
come  up ;  and  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
Noel  and  I  started  to  try  and  stezd  round 
the  edge  of  the  wood  in  order  to  cut  him 
off  before  he  could  get  into  the  timber 
and  cross  our  tracks.  We  had  not  gone 
a  hundred  yards  before  we  heard  another 
bull  coming  up  from  a  different  direction 
through  the  forest,  answering  John's  call. 
We  could  tell  by  the  sound  that  he 
was  a  large  one,  and  that  he  was  com- 
ing up  rapidlv.  The  small  bull  heard 
him  also,  anci  stopped.  We  were  now, 
of  a  truth,  in  a  dilemma.  There  was 
a  moose  in  sight  of  us,  but  it  was  ten  to 
one  that  he  would  smell  our  tracks  and 
get  scared  before  we  could  reach  him. 
There  was  a  larger  moose  coming  thiough 
the  woods,  but  where  he  would  emerge  it 
was  impossible  to  say ;  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  it  was  rapidly  getting  dark. 
The  difficulty  was  soon  settled,  for  the 
smaller  moose  moved  on  again  towards 
the  woods,  crossed  our  track,  snuffed 
us,  and  started  off  across  the  barren  at  a 
trot :  so  we  had  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  larger  one.  He  came  on  boldly ;  we 
could  hear  him  call  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  and  then  stop  dead  silent  for 
a  few  minutes  to  listen,  and  then  on  again, 
speaking.  We  planted  ourselves  right  in 
his  way,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and,  crouching  close  to  the  ground,  waited 
for  him.  Presently  we  heard  his  hoarse 
voice  close  to  us,  and  the  crackling  of  the 
bushes  as  he  passed  through  them ;  then 
silence  fell  again,  and  we  heard  nothing 
but  the  thumping  of  our  hearts ;  another 
advance  and  he  stopped  once  more,  with- 
in apparently  about  fifty  yards  of  us. 
After  a  long,  almost  insupportable  pause, 
he  came  on  again ;  we  could  hear  his 
footsteps,  we  c(  uld  hear  the  grass  rus- 
tling, we  could  hear  him  breathing,  we 
could  see  the  bushes  shaking,  but  we 
could  not  make  out  even  the  famtest  out*. 
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line  of  him  in  the  dark.  Again  he  stopped, 
and  our  hearts  seemed  to  stand  still  also 
with  expectation ;  another  step  must  have 
brought  him  out  almost  within  reach  of 
me,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous crash  !  He  nad  smelt  us,  and  was 
off  with  a  cracking  of  dead  limbs,  rattling 
of  horns,  and  smashing  of  branches, 
which  made  the  woods  resound  again. 
Disappointed  we  were,  but  not  unhappj', 
for  the  first  duty  of  the  hunter  is  to  drill 
himself  into  that  peculiar  frame  of  mind 
which  enables  a  man  to  exult  when  he  is 
successful,  and  to  accept  ill-luck  and  de- 
feat without  giving  way  to  despondency. 

It  was  by  this  time  pitch  dark,  and 
there  was  no  use  therefore  in  calling  any 
more.  So  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
seated  round  a  bright,  cheerful  little  fire  : 
the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  what  story-books  call  "a 
frugal  meal "  of  bread  ana  tea ;  and  then 
reclining  on  our  beds  of  bracken,  with 
our  backs  to  the  fire,  smoked  and  chatted 
till  sleep  began  to  weigh  our  eyelids 
down.  I  have  obser\'ed  that  in  most  ac- 
counts of  travel  and  hunting  adventure 
people  are  represented  as  lying  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire.  That  is  a  great  blunder. 
Always  keep  your  shoulders  and  back 
warm,  and  you  will  be  warm  all  over.  If 
there  arc  a  number  of  people  round  one 
fire,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lie  stretched 
out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  the 
fire  representing  the  axle,  it  is  advisable, 
no  doubt,  to  lie  with  your  head  outwards, 
for  it  is  better  to  toast  your  heels  than  to 
roast  your  head ;  but  if  there  is  room  to 
lie  lengthways,  always  do  so,  and  keep 
your  back  to  the  fire.  Of  course  we 
talked  about  the  moose  we  had  so  nearly 
killed.  "  My  soul  and  body,  sir,"  says 
John,  **  never  see  such  luck  in  all  my  life ; 
most  as  bad  as  we  had  two  years  ago 
when  we  was  camped  away  down  east  by 
the  head  of  Martin's  River.  You  remem- 
ber, sir,  the  night  we  saw  the  little  fire  in 
the  woods  close  by,  when  there  was  no 
one  there  to  make  it.  Very  curious  that 
was;  can't  make  that  out  at  all.  What 
was  it,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Well,  John,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  a  piece  of  dead  wood 
shining." 

*'  Yes,  sir;  but  it  did  not  look  like  that; 
most  too  red  and  flickering  for  dead 
wood." 

"  Perhaps  ghosts  making  a  fire,  John," 
said  I. 

**  Yes,  sir,  mebbe;  sonro  of  our  people 
believes  in  ghosts,  sir;  very  foolish  peo- 
ple, some  Indians." 


"Don't  you,  John ? " 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  I  never  seed  no  ghosts 
I  have  seen  and  heard  some  curiou 
things,  though.  I  was  hunting  once  wit 
two  gentlemen  near  Rocky  River  —  yo 
know  the  place  well,  sir.  We  were  a 
sitting  in  the  camp;  winter-time,  sir 
pretty  late,  about  bedtime.  The  gentli 
men  were  drinking  their  grog,  and  w 
was  smoking  and  talking,  when  we  hear 
some  one  walking,  coming  up  to  the  camf 
*  Halloa ! '  says  one  of  the  gentlemen 
'who  can  this  be  at  this  time  of  night? 
Well,  sir,  we  stopped  talking,  and  we  al 
heard  the  man  walk  up  to  the  door.  M] 
soul,  sir,  we  could  hear  his  mocassini 
crunching  on  the  hard,  dry  snow  quit( 
plain.  He  walked  up  to  the  door,  but  di( 
not  open  it,  did  not  speak,  did  not  knock 
So,  after  a  little,  one  of  us  looked  out- 
nobody  there;  nobody  there  at  all,  sir 
Next  morning  there  was  not  a  track  oi 
the  snow  —  not  a  track  —  and  no  snon 
fell  in  the  night.  Well,  sir,  we  stayei 
there  a  fortnight,  and  most  every  nigh 
we  would  hear  a  man  in  mocassins  wall 
up  to  the  door  and  stop ;  and  if  we  looker 
there  was  no  one  there,  and  he  left  n< 
tracks  in  the  snow.  What  was  it»  do  yoi 
think,  sir?" 

"  Don't  know,  John,  I  am  sure,"  I  said 
"unless  it  was  some  strange  effect  o 
wind  in  the  trees." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  seed  a  curious  thing  once 
I  was  hunting  with  a  gentleman  —  fror 
the  old  country,  I  think  he  was  —  m; 
word,  sir,  a  long  time  ago,  mebbe  thirt; 
years  or  more.  My  soul  and  bodv,  sii 
what  a  sight  of  moose  there  was  m  th 
woods  in  those  days !  and  the  cariboo  mi 
in  great  herds  then ;  all  failing  now,  sti 
all  failing.  We  were  following  cariboc 
right  fresn  tracks  in  the  snow ;  we  wcr 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  expecting  t 
view  them  every  minute,  when  I  lookei 
up  and  saw  a  man  standing  right  betweei 
us  and  where  the  cariboo  Tiaa  gone.  H 
was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  of 
—  I  could  see  him  quite  plain.  He  hat 
on  a  cloth  cap  and  a  green  blanket<oa 
with  a  belt  round  the  middle  —  not  ; 
leather  belt  like  we  use,  sir,  but  a  wooilei 
one  like  what  the  Frenchmen  uses  ii 
Canada.  There  was  braid  down  th< 
seams  of  his  coat  and  round  the  cuffs, 
could  see  the  braid  quite  plain.  He  hat 
no  gun,  nor  axe,  nor  nothing  in  his  handa 
but  just  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  hi 
hip,  that  way,  right  in  the  path,  doio] 
nothing.  *  Our  hunting  all  over,  sir,* 
said  to  the  gentleman.  *  We  may  as  we 
go  home.*    *Why,  what  is  the 
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John?*  says  he.  *Why,  look  at  the  man 
there  right  in  the  track  ;  he's  scared  our 
cariboo,  I  guess.'  Well,  sir,  he  was  very 
mad,  the  gentleman  was,  and  was  for 
turning  right  round  and  going  home ;  Jbut 
I  wanted  to  go  up  and  speak  to  the  man. 
He  stood  there  all  the  time  —  never 
moved.  I  kind  of  bowed,  nodded  my 
bead  to  him,  and  he  kind  of  nodded  his 
head,  bowed  just  the  same  way  to  me. 
Well,  I  started  to  go  up  to  him,  when  up 
rose  a  great  fat  cow-moose  between  him 
and  me.    *  Look  at  the  moose,  captain ! ' 

1  said.  *  Shoot  her ! '  *  Good  heavens, 
John !'  he  says,  *if  I  do,  I  shall  shoot  the 
man  loo ! '  *  No,  no,  sir,  never  mind,*  I 
cried, 'fire  at  the  moose.*  Well,  sir,  he 
up  with  the  gun,  fired,  and  downed  the 
moose.  She  just  ran  a  few  yards,  pitched 
forward,  and  fell  dead.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  off,  the  man  was  gone ;  could  not 
see  him  nowheres.  *  My  soul  and  body  ! 
whais  become  of  the  man,  captain?'  I 
says.  •  Dunno,  John  ;  perhaps  he  is  down 
too,' says  he.  *Well,  sir,*  says  I,  *you 
stop  here,  and  I  will  go  and  look;  meobe 
he  is  dead,  mebbe  not  quite  dead  yet.' 
Well,  I  went  up  to  the  place,  and  tnere 
was  nothing  there  —  nothing  but  a  little 
pjnMree,  no  man  at  all.  I  went  all  round, 
sir— no  tracks,  no  sign  of  a  man  any- 
where on  the  snow.  What  was  it,  do  you 
think,  sir,  we  saw  ? " 

••  Well,  John,*'  I  replied,  "I  think  that 
was  a  curious  instance  of  refraction." 
"Oh,  mebbe,"  says  John;  "guess  I  will 
Uke  a  little  nap  now  —  moon  get  up  by- 
ind-by;"  and  in  another  instant  he  was 
fast  asleep.  Indians  have  a  wonderful 
faculty  for  going  to  sleep.  They  seem  to 
*j»ut  themselves  up  at  will,  with  a  snap 
like  slamming  down  the  lid  of  a  box  with 

2  spring,  and  are  fast  asleep  in  a  second ; 
ind  there  they  will  lie,  snoring  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold  until  you  touch  or  call  them, 
^  then  they  are  wide  awake  in  an  in- 
*tant,  as  if  they  pressed  some  knob  con- 
ned in  their  internal  mechanism,  and 
^  suddenly  open  again. 

I  remember  seeing  a  curious  instance 
<rf  refraction  once  myself.    We  were  pad- 
<fiinghome  one  evening,  old  John  and  I, 
^g  a  still,  deep  reach  of  dead  water, 
^ine  dreamily  over  a  surface  literally  as 
s.oooth  as  a  polished  mirror.      It  was 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  only  just  clear 
of  the    tree-tops  on  the  western    side. 
Happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  on  the  east- 
em  side  a  shadow,  a  stooping  form,  glide 
across  the  trees  about  twenty  or  thirty 
/cft  from  the  ground  and  disappear.     It 
looked  very  ghost-like,  and  for  an  instant 


it  startled  me.  In  a  few  seconds  it  re- 
appeared, and,  the  trees  growing  thicker 
together  and  affording  a  better  back- 
ground, I  saw  the  shadows  plainly  —  two 
figures  in  a  canoe  gliding  along  in  the  air, 
the  shadows  of  Jonn  and  myself,  cast  up 
at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  the  almost  level  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

The  Indians  soon  were  comfortably 
sleeping,  and  had  wandered  off  into  the 
land  of  dreams;  but  I,  my  nature  being 
vitiated  by  many  years  of  civilization, 
could  not  so  easily  yield  to  the  wooing  of 
the  drowsy  god.  For  some  time  I  lay 
awake,  blinking  lazily  at  the  fire,  watch- 
ing flickering  forms  and  fading  faces  in 
the  glowing  embers,  speculating  idly  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Red  Indian  race,  and 
on  the  destinies  of  the  vast  continent 
around  me  —  in  memory  revisiting  many 
lovely  scenes,  and  going  over  again  in 
thought  the  hunting  adventures  and 
canoeing  voyages  of  former  days.  The 
palmy  days  of  canoeing  are  past  and  gone. 
Time  was  when  fleets  of  large  birch-bark 
canoes,  capable  of  carrying  some  tons' 
weight,  navigated  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  the  Ottawa,  and  of  the  great 
lakes  to  the  mouths  of  different  rivers  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
they  are  met  by  smaller  canoes  arriving 
from  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  from 
unnamed  lakes  and  unknown  rivers,  from 
unexplored  regions,  from  countries  in- 
habited by  wild  animals  and  fur-bearing 
beasts  —  aistricts  as  large  as  European 
countries  lying  unnoticed  in  the  vast  ter- 
ritories of  British  North  America. 

All  that  is  changed,  though  a  great 
trade  is  still  carried  on  by  means  of  these 
primitive  but  most  useful  and  graceful 
boats.  Steamers  ply  upon  the  lakes  and 
ascend  the  rivers,  the  country  is  being 
rapidly  opened  up,  wrested  from  wild 
nature,  and  turned  into  a  habitation  fit  for 
civilized  man.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
canoe  voyages  I  ever  made  was  from 
Fort  William,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kamin- 
istiquoya,  to  Fort  Garry,  situated  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  Assineboin  with  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  near  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  That  was 
but  a  few  years  ago;  but  how  all  that 
country  has  changed  since  then !  Winni- 
peg was  a  very  small  place  then,  scarcely 
known  to  the  outside  world.  I  remember 
I  met  a  family  in  the  steamer  on  Lake 
Superior,  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their 
children,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  it  came  out  that  they  were 
going  to  Winnipegy  I  felt  almost  as  much 
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astonished  as  if  they  had  told  me  they 
were  on  their  way  to  spend  the  summer 
at  their  country  residence  at  the  North 
Pole.  Now  Winnipeg  has  become  a 
flourishing  town.  The  trading  post  of 
Fort  Garry  is  submerged  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  civilization ;  Mani- 
toba is  a  province,  and  a  growing  and 
prosperous  one.  One  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  very  finest,  agricultural  districts  in 
the  world  has  been  opened  up  to  man. 
It  is  a  district  capable  of  producing  the 
choicest  wheat  in  practically  limitless 
quantities.  It  is  blessed  with  many  ad- 
vantages, but  it  also  labors  under  certain 
disadvantages  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Three  great  rivers  flow  into 
Lake  Winnipeg  —  the  Red  River,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Winnipeg.  The 
latter  river  is  magnificent,  so  far  as  scen- 
ery is  concerned,  but  it  is  full  of  danger- 
ous rapids,  and  will  never  be  of  any  great 
commercial  value  to  the  country.  The 
Red  River  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighU'-five  miles  only  of  its 
course  lie  in  British  territory;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  it  traverses  the 
state  of  Minnesota.  The  land  it  drains 
is  rich  alluvial  prairie.  At  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Assineboin,  a  river  flowing 
entirely  through  British  territory;  it  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  three  hundred 
miles.  The  two  Saskatchewans  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  about  thirty  miles 
apart,  and  pursue  slightly  diverging 
courses,  till  they  become  separated  by  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles. 
They  then  gradually  converge  again  until 
they  join  together  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  miles  from  their  head- 
waters, and  then,  after  a  united  course  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  discharge 
their  mingled  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  few  miles 
of  their  course,  these  rivers  are  navigable 
for  steamers,  the  one  —  that  is,  the  North 
Saskatchewan  —  for  one  thousand,  and 
the  south  branch  for  eight  hundred  miles. 
Between  them,  and  on  each  side  of  them, 
lies  the  fertile  belt,  a  virgin  soil  of  any 
depth.  No  forests  encumber  the  lana. 
The  farmer  has  but  to  turn  up  the  soil 
lying  ready  waiting  for  the  seed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  this  great 
western  country  is  good  land;  that  is 
nonsense.  There  is  good  and  there  is 
bad ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  -is  little  bad 
and  much  good.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
Janfl  in  the  world  are  lying  there  idle, 


waiting  for  man.  From  the  southen 
boundary  of  the  United  States  to  th 
South  Saskatchewan,  there  is  no  suci 
fertile  tract  as  this.  It  is  like  a  hug< 
oasis  lying  between  the  parched  pasturei 
of  the  south  and  the  frozen  solitudes  o 
the  icy  north.  Nor  is  the  wheat-growin| 
country  confined  to  the  great  tract  tha 
drains  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  If  the  read 
er  will  look  at  the  isothermal  line  upon  i 
map,  he  will  find  that  it  takes  a  tremen 
dous  sweep  northward  a  little  to  the  wes 
of  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in 
eludes  the  great  Peace  River  valley,  j 
portion  of  the  Athabaska  district,  and  o 
the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Th( 
day  will  come  when  wheat  will  be  growi 
in  that  country  within  a  very  few  degree; 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Nature  has  oeei 
bountiful  to  these  north-western  prov 
inces.  The  warm  breezes  from  the  wes 
waft  them  prosperity,  but  it  is  their  north 
em  position  which  proves  the  only  draw 
back  to  them.  The  chief  diflSculty  is  ; 
diflficulty  of  communication.  The  valui 
of  land,  in  a  country  where  land  is  pl^nti 
ful  and  cheap,  depends  upon  the  cost  o 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  soil  t< 
market.  The  great  wheat-producing  n 
gion  I  have  described  is  at  present  tapper 
by  a  line  of  railway  running  south  througl 
the  United  States.  That  cannot  be  calle< 
a  natural,  or  altogether  a  proper  outlet 
It  is  not  worth  while  anticipating  any  seri 
ous  difficulty  between  the  United  State 
and  the  British  Empire.  We  may  fo 
practical  purposes  dismiss  that  contin 
gency  from  our  calculations,  as  one  mos 
unlikely  to  occur.  It  is  becoming  mon 
and  more  improbable  every  year  as  th( 
two  nations  learn  to  understand  and  ap 
predate  each  other  better.  But,  at  th< 
same  time,  it  is  highly  inexpedient  tha 
the  produce  of  any  portion  of  the  BritisI 
Empire  should,  m  seeking  its  natura 
market  in  other  portions  of  the  same  eir 
pire,  be  compelled  to  pass  through  th. 
territories  of  another  nation.  When  ths 
produce  consists  of  the  first  necessary  c 
life,  the  inexpediency  is  increased. 

There  is  another  line  of  railway  i 
course  of  construction  which  will  cara 
grain  from  Manitoba  to  the  north  shoa 
of  Lake  Superior,  whence  it  can  be  tran 
ported  by  ships  or  barges  over  the  broa 
waters  of  the  great  lakes,  and  down  tl: 
majestic  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  i 
the  ocean.  But  on  this  line  also  there  i 
a  difficulty,  an  obstruction.  The  water 
of  that  inland  sea,  Lake  Superior,  pooi 
themselves  into  Lake  Huron  in  a  boiling 
tumultuous  flood  down  the  rapid  known  su 
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the  Sault  St  Mary.  This  rapid  is  quite 
imjttftftable,  and  snips  go  round  it  through 
1  canal  which  is  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
This  is  a  disadvanta£^e  to  the  route,  but 
not  a  very  great  one,  lor  the  canal  is  only 
a  few  miles  in  length.  A  convention,  I 
believe,  exists  between  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  governments,  regulating 
the  rates  to  be  charged  upon  it,  ana, 
moreover,  there  is  no  engineering  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  constructing  a  canal  on 
the  British  side  of  the  river.  It  is  true 
that  the  canal  is  closed  by  ice  during  the 
winter  months,  but  free  navigation  exists 
durin<;the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  also  closed  auring  the 
winter.  Any  one  looking  at  a  map  of 
British  North  America  will  say  at  once, 
"But  neither  of  these  routes  is  the  natu- 
ral geographical  road  in  and  out  of  this 
country.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
loni;  ago  discovered  and  made  use  of  the 
proper  outlet,  and  the  grain  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fertile  acres  will  find  its 
way  to  London  by  the  same  means,  and 
over  the  same  roads,  as  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  have  been  brought  to  that  mar- 
ket.' I  wish  I  could  think  that  was  true. 
Then  indeed  would  Manitoba  and  the 
great  North-West  be  the  most  favored 
countrv  in  the  world  —  the  earthly  para- 
dise of  the  agriculturist. 

Hudson's  Bay  and  the  river  flowing  into 
it  from  Lake  Winnipeg  form  the  natural 

Etc  way  to  the  great  North -West,  and 
ike  Winnipeg  is  the  natural  centre  of 
distribution  and  collection  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  vast  region.  But  there  is  an 
icy  bolt  drawn  across  the  door,  barring  the 
*ay.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  a  huge  lake,  an 
inland  sea  of  some  three  hundred  miles  in 
Icnc^h  and  fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth.  It 
receives  the  drainage  of  the  fertile  belt 
throujjh  navigable  rivers,  and  it  sends  off 
that  drainage  towards  the  north  through 
a  hx'^t  river  —  the  Nelson  —  which  pours 
its  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Nel- 
son is,  in  fact,  the  continuation  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  Lake  Winnipeg  is  in  the 
Very  colore  of  the  continent.  H  ocean 
steamers  could  penetrate  to  that  lake,  it 
would  be  like  despatching  a  steamer  di- 
rect from  the  port  of  London  to  the  grain 
elevators  of  Chicago.  It  would  be  even 
better,  for  a  vessel  loading  in  Lake  Win- 
nipe;;  could  take  in  her  grain  at  the  mouth 
of  rivers  penetrating  to  the  very  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  navi^aolc  for  a 
thousand  miles  through  the  richest  land 
of  the  continent.  Cannot  this  magnificent 
»ater  system  be  utilized  ?  I  fear  not. 
There  are  two  obstacles  which  I  am  afraid 


will  prove  insurmountable.  These  are, 
the  navigation  of  Hudson^s  Straits,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Nelson.  Of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Straits  we  can  speak  with 
some  confidence,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  have  for  a  long  period  sent  two, 
and  occasionally  three,  ships  every  year 
to  their  two  principal  posts  on  Hudson's 
Bay ;  namely,  Moose  Factory,  situated  at 
the  head  of  James  Bay,  the  most  southern 
indentation  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  York 
Factory,  which  is  placed  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  River. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  open  for  four  or  five 
months  in  the  vear.  But  Hudson's  Straits 
are  not,  and  tnere  is  little  comfort  in  hav- 
ing open  water  inside  in  the  bay  when 
you  cannot  reach  it,  and  it  is  a  poor  con- 
solation to  know  that  the  warm  ocean  is 
close  to  you  outside,  when  you  cannot  get 
out.  There  are  years  in  which  the  straits 
are  not  open  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks.  Ships  have  occasionally  failed  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  straits,  and 
ships  have  been  detained  in  the  bay  all 
the  summer,  unable  to  work  their  way  out. 

The  average  duration  of  open  naviga- 
tion of  the  straits  is  about  five  or  six 
weeks  in  the  year;  you  cannot  depend 
upon  more  than  that,  though  it  may  be 
open  for  nearly  as  many  months.  Of 
course  the  substitution  of  steam  vessels 
for  sailing  ships  would  make  considerable 
difference;  but,  even  supposing  steamers 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  be  used,  it 
must,  I  fear,  be  conceded  that  the  naviga- 
tion would  be  precarious,  and  the  open 
season  short.  Moreover,  the  navigation 
is  difficult  and  peculiar  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  ordinary 
steam  vessels  could  be  used ;  and  prob- 
lematical whether  a  trade  could  possibly 
be  made  to  pay,  requiring  especially  con- 
structed ships,  which  would  be  idle  for 
eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  So 
much  for  the  straits  —  now  as  to  the 
rivers. 

Formerly  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
transported  all  the  peltry  — tnat  is,  furs 
and  skins  —  collected  over  a  vast  area,  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  Over  that  lake  it  was 
taken  in  large  boats  to  Norway  House,  at 
the  head  of  the  Nelson,  and  down  that 
river  to  York  Factory  at  the  mouth  of  it. 
And  all  supplies,  all  the  necessaries  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  all  that  white  men 
and  Indians  required,  were  transported 
up  the  Nelson  to  Norway  House ;  thence 
carried  to  various  parts  of  the  lake,  and 
then  disseminated  through  the  land  by 
boats,  canoes,  and  dog-sleighs. 
Some  time  ago  the  company  abandphed 
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the  Nelson,  adopted  Hayes  River,  and 
have  used  that  route  ever  since.  Hayes 
River  is  not  an  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  small  river 
flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson.  But  the  name, 
Hayes  River,  is  generally  given  to  that 
series  of  lakes  and  streams  which  consti- 
tutes the  route  for  canoe  and  boat  naviga- 
tion between  Norway  House  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  York  Factory  on  the  sea. 
In  referring  to  the  line  of  water  communi- 
cation at  present  in  use  between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson's  Bay,  I  shall 
therefore  call  it  Hayes  River.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  use  large  boats  capa- 
ble of  carrying  ten  tons'  Durden ;  so  I 
assume  that  Hayes  River  is  the  better 
river  of  the  two,  and  the  more  easily  nav- 
igated by  vessels  of  any  size. 

Hayes  River  has  a  course  of  some- 
where about  three  hundred  miles  in 
length.  In  the  course  of  that  three  hun- 
dred miles  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
portages.  That  is  to  say,  obstructions 
occur  at  average  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  the 
immense  labor  of  dragging  over  land 
boats  capable  of  carrying  ten  tons,  and 
the  merchandise  within  them.  That  does 
not  sound  like  a  waterway  that  could  be 
navigated  by  steamers  of  any  kind  —  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  Hayes  River  is  a  mere 
boat  route.  There  remains,  then,  the 
great  Nelson  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  Nelson  or  Saskatche- 
wan is  a  first-class  river  in  point  of  size 
and  volume  of  water,  but  it  is  not  navi- 
gable. Although  the  average  depth  of 
water  for  about  ninety  miles  is  said  to  be 
twenty  feet,  yet  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
only  ten  feet  of  water  at  the  head  of  the 
tideway ;  a  fact  which  of  course  entirely 
precludes  ocean  steamers  from  ascending 
the  river.  For  vessels  drawing  less  than 
ten  feet  it  is  navigable  for  about  a  hun- 
dred miles;  but  at  that  distance  from  the 
sea  there  is  a  rapid  or  fall  that  entirely 
puts  a  stop  to  navigation,  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to 
•  descend  the  river  from  the  lake  to  the 
sea. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  either  the  Nelson 
or  Hayes  River  has  ever  been  thoroughly 
and  accurately  surveyed,  sounded,  or  re- 
ported on  by  engineers  with  a  view  to 
future  navigation;  and  so  wonderful  is 
the  way  in  which  man  wars  against  nature 
by  means  of  engineering  skill,  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  assert  that  this  route 
is  now,  and  always  will  remain,  impracti- 
cable.   But  I  know  that  it  presents  great, 


and  I  fear  it  presents  insuperable,  diflfical- 
ties.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nelson,  a  river 
which,  as  far  as  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged by  it  is  concerned,  ought  to  be 
navigable  for  large  ships,  is  rendered 
useless  and  impassable  by  obstructions 
which  must  be  of  a  serious  nature,  seeing 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  prefer 
Hayes  River  to  it.  Hayes  River  is  merely 
a  boat  route,  and  not  even  a  good  one,  for 
it  contains,  as  I  have  before  stated,  twenty 
or  thirty  portages  in  some  three  hundred 
miles.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  large  boats  than  the  Nelson,  docs 
not  lead  one  to  form  a  very  favorable  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  river. 

Even  without  this  direct  communica- 
tion by  sea  with  Europe,  Nfanitoba  and 
the  western  fertile  tract  must  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  regions  of  the 
earth;  and  I  think  it  affords  a  better 
opening  for  farming  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  any  other  district  on  the 
globe.  If  this  route  proved  practicable, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be 
enormously  increased ;  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  sanguine  views 
of  some  writers  on  the  subject  may  not 
prove  fallacious.  But  until  they  are  dem- 
onstrated to  be  correct,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
them.  Disappointed  immigrants  form 
but  a  dejected  and  heartbroken  popula- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  a  young  country^ 
was  never  healthily  fostered  by  delusive 
hopes,  mistaken  statements,  or  thought — 
less  exaggeration. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  vast  fertile  rcgioi 
only  in  connection  with  the  advantages  i' 
offers  to  the  grower  of  wheat,  but  it  mus 
not  on  that  account  be  supposed  that  it  i= 
unfitted  in  any  way  for  the  raising  o 
stock.  On  the  contrar}',  it  is  a  vast  natt 
ral  pasture  land  —  the  true  home  an^ 
breeding  ground  of  the  American  bisoi 
commonly  called  the  buffalo.  Former!  ^ 
a  vast  herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  man  ^ 
millions,  wandered  through  the  continenCr 
their  range  extending  from  as  high 
60**  north  down  to  the  southern  parts 
Texas.  In  winter  they  moved  towanW-^ 
the  south,  migrating  again  northward 
with  summer-time. 

This  vast  herd  is  now  entirely  broken 
up,  and  buffalo  are  disappearing  out  a' 
the  land.    All  the  Indians  on  the  piaiii5 
subsist  by  means  of  them,  living  on  their 
flesh,  and  making  houses  of  their  skins. 
Besides  the  thousands  killed  by  Indians 
for  food  and  robes,  incredible  nnmben 
are  slain  every  year  by  white  hunters  for 
the  hides  anci  horns.    Owing  to  tiiis  fah 
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discriminate  slaughter,  and  to  the  fact 
that  their  pastures  are  cut  by  railways 
and  intrusive  settlements,  the  herd  has 
become  permanently  divided  into  three. 
One   band    ranges    in    British    territory 
about  the  Saskatchewan,  west   of    Red 
River  setdement;   the  second  over  the 
middle    western    Territories    about    the 
Platte  and  Republican  Rivers,  while  the 
third,  or  southern  herd,  roams   through 
Texas  and   the  neighboring  States.     As 
these  the  indigenous  cattle  of  the  country 
disappear,  their  place  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent taken    b^  the  cattle  originally  im- 
ported from  Europe.    The  shaggy-headed, 
short-horned  bison  passes  from  the  scene, 
and   with  it  the   painted  whooping  sav- 
age, naked  himself,  and  on  a  nakedhorse 
pursuing  his   natural  prey  with  bow  or 
spear ;  and  in  their  place  come  herds  of 
long-horned,  savage-tempered  Spanish  cat- 
tle, tended  and  driven  by  men  wild  to 
look   at,  strange  of  speech,  and  pictur- 
esque in  garment,  but  white  men  and  very 
dinercnt  beings  from  the   Indian  hunters 
that  came  before  them.     Though   Texas 
may  be  called  the  home  of  the  Spanish 
attle,    and     though    vast     unnumbered 
herds  pasture  on  its  luxuriant  grasses,  yet 
States  lying  further  to  the  north  are  more 
suitable'  for  cattle-breeding  purposes.     A 
mountainous    country,    anording,    as    it 
does,  shelter  in  winter  and  some  variety 
of  temperature,  is  belter  adapted  to  cattle 
than  the  plains,  which  are  either  parched 
by  the  summers  sun,  or  covered  with  the 
snows  of  winter. 

On  the  great  plains  extending  west  from 
Manitoba  to  the  Rockv  Mountains,  the 
snow  does  not  lie  so  deep  as  it  does  in 
districts  within  the  same  degrees  of  lati- 
twle,  but  further  to  the  south,  and  conse- 
<iuently  that  country  is  well  adapted  by 
nature  for  stock-raismg.  But  until  means 
of  cheap  transportation  are  provided,  it 
cannot  compete  with  other  and  less  nat- 
i^ly  favored  regions ;  it  cannot  hope  to 
^t  with  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  the 
other  States  and  Territories  tliat  include 
the  foothills  and  fertile  plains,  packs, 
ud  valleys  that  lie  within  the  eastern 
ran^s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

So,  while  the  Indians  slept,  I  strayed  in 
thought  over  hunting-grounds  of  the  past, 
sod  marvelled  at  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  and  the  greater  changes  yet 
to  come,  till  my  musings  were  inter- 
nipted  by  old  John,  who  awoke,  sat  up, 
shook  his  long  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  pulled 
his  old  black  clay  pipe  out  of  his  belt, 
placed  a  glowing  ember  in  the  bowl,  and 
cotunencra   smoking,  with  that  expres- 


sive sound,  half  sigh,  half  suck,  that  tells 
of  perfect  satisfaction.  "  Why,  old  man, 
what  is  the  matter,"  I  said,  "have  you 
been  dreaming  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  dreamed 
very  hard,  very  hard  indeed,  very  good 
dream  too;  sec  moose  soon,  I  know  — 
big  one  too.  I  see  a  big  ship,  with  a  big 
hull  all  black,  oh  black  as  pitch.  I  had  a 
job  to  get  on  board,  but  I  //rV/  get  on 
board.  It  is  all  right,  youMl  get  one 
prettv  soon.  My  shoulders  and  legs  ache 
awful  bad  too,  sir.  I  shall  be  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  meat  soon,  I  know.''  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  strange  conceit  in 
"  Alice  through  the  Looking-glass,"  where 
effects  are  made  to  precede  their  causes, 
and  the  queen  cries  before  she  has  pricked 
her  finger,  is  actually  believed  in  and  rec- 
ognized as  a  law  of  nature  by  many 
people.  Indians  and  half-breeds  are  usu- 
ally very  shy  of  mentioning  their  super- 
stitions, for  they  hate  ridicule.  If  they 
do  speak  of  them,  they  affect  to  laugh  at 
them  themselves.  Time  and  again  I  have 
heard  Indians  declare  as  a  joke  that  they 
could  feel  the  muscles  of  their  backs 
ache  where  the  withy  rope  cuts  into  them 
by  which  they  carry  a  load  of  moose 
meat,  and  declare  that  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  a  moose  was  shortly  to  die.  But 
though  they  affected  to  laugh,  they  in 
their  hearts  believed  thoroughly  all  they 
said. 

"  Well,  John,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  your 
dream  will  come  true ;  but,  talking  of 
dreams,  what  was  that  story  you  began  to 
tell  me  the  other  day  about  the  bullets  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  that  was  a  very  curious 
dream,  that  was ;  many  gentlemen  won't 
believe  that  siory,  but  it's  true  though.  I 
was  hunting  with  a  gentleman  long  ago 
—  in  the  winter-time  it  was — and  as  we 
left  the  camp  after  breakfast,  he  laughed, 
and  asked  me  what  kind  of  dreams  I  had 
in  the  night.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
we  should  have  any  luck,  you  know,  sir. 
He  was  a  very  funny  gentleman ;  he  used 
always  to  tell  the  cook  at  night,  *  You 
give  John  plenty  fat  pork  for  supper, 
make  him  dream  good.'  Well,  sir,  I  told 
him  I  had  a  very  curious  dream,  i 
thought  he  fired  both  barrels  at  a  cariboo, 
and  that  I  caught  both  the  bullets  in  my 
hand  and  gave  them  to  him.  Well,  he 
laughed  at  that,  and  said  it  could  not  be 
true,  and  that  I  could  not  dream  good 
anyhow.  But  I  thought  to  myself,  we'll 
see.  So  we  hunted  all  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  came  upon  a  large  herd  of 
cariboo  out  on  a  lake.  We  crept  up  be- 
hind some  little  bushes  to  within  sixty  or 
eighty  yards,  and  then  I  told  the  gentle* 
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man  to  put  on  a  fresh  cap  —  it  was  in  the 
old  days  of  muzzle-loaders,  you  know,  sir 
—  and  shoot,  for  I  could  not  get  him  any 
nearer.  Well,  sir,  he  took  a  long  aim,  and 
fired.  The  cariboos  were  all  lying  down 
on  the  ice,  you  know,  sir,  and  they  just 
jumped  up  and  stood  all  bunched  up  to- 
gether, looking  about  them.  *  Fire  again, 
sir,*  I  said,  and  he  took  another  steady 
aim,  and  fired.  Nothing  hit,  nothing 
down,  away  the  cariboo  went,  tails  up,  not 
a  sign  of  a  wounded  one  among  them. 
Every  now  and  then  they  would  stop  and 
turn  round  to  see  what  had  scared  them, 
and  then  off  again  in  a  minute.  Oh  !  we 
might  have  cot  plenty  more  shots,  if  we 
had  had  a  rifle  like  what  you  have  now, 
sir,  but  it  took  some  time  to  load  a  rifle  in 
those  days,  especially  in  winter-time, 
when  a  man  can  scarcely  take  his  fingers 
out  of  his  mits  —  and  so  they  ^ot  clean 
away.  The  gentleman  was  terribly  mad, 
threw  his  rifle  down,  and  swore  he  would 
never  use  it  a^ain.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
shots  soundea  kind  of  curious  somehow, 
and  I  thought  I  would  just  go  and  see 
where  the  bullets  went  to.  I  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards,  when  I  found  the  place 
where  one  of  them  had  struck  the  snow. 
A  little  further  on  I  found  where  it  had 
struck  aeain,  and  then  where  it  had 
struck  a  third  time  a  little  further  on  still. 
And  so  it  went  on  hopping  in  the  snow, 
the  jumps  getting  shorter  and  shorter 
each  time,  and  the  trail  circling  round  as 
it  went,  till  finally  the  track  ran  along  in 
the  snow  for  a  few  feet  and  stopped.  And 
there  I  found  the  bullet,  picked  it  up,  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  Well,  having  got 
one,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  trail 
the  other  bullet :  I  soon  found  where  that 
had  struck.  It  acted  just  like  the  first 
one,  and  I  picked  it  up  also.  So  I  went 
back  to  the  gentleman,  and  as  he  was 
loading  the  gun,  I  said,  kind  of  indifferent 
like,  *Just  see  if  those  bullets  fit  your 
gun,  captain.'  *  Yes,  John,*  he  says,  *  and 
suppose  they  do,  what  of  that  ? '  *  Why, 
captain,*  says  I,  *  those  are  your  bullets, 
and  I  picked  them  up.  Now  what  do  you 
say  about  my  dream?*  Well,  he  would 
not  believe  me  until  I  showed  him  the 
marks  in  the  snow,  and  he  found  that  the 
bullets  fitted  his  rifle  exactly,  and  then  he 
had  to.  Lord,  sir,  I  have  heard  him  tell 
that  story  scores  of  times,  and  he  would 
cet  quite  angry  when  people  would  not  be- 
lieve it." 

So  we  talked  and  yarned  till  I  grew 
sleepy  and  dozed  off,  somewhat  against 
my  will,  for  the  nights  are  too  lovely  to 
waste  in  sleep.    Nothing  can  exceed  the 


beauty  of  these  northern  nights,  a  bea 
so  calm,  grand,  majestic,  almost  awfu! 
its  majesty,  that  there  exists  not  a  mai 
believe,  on  the  face  of  this  earth  wit 
spirit  so  dulled,  or  a  mind  so  haras: 
that  he  could  withstand  its  peace-giv 
power.  By  day  his  troubles  may  be 
heavy  for  him,  but  the  night  is  m 
potent  than  any  drug,  than  any  cxc 
ment,  to  steep  the  soul  in  forgetfuln* 
You  cannot  *'  bind  the  sweet  influeno 
the  Pleiades,**  nor  resist  the  sooth 
touch  of  Mother  Nature,  when  she  rev< 
herself  in  the  calm  watches  of  the  ni| 
and  her  presence  filters  through  all 
worldly  coverings  of  care,  down  to 
naked  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  wonderful ; 
strange  experience  to  lie  out  under 
stars  m  the  solemn,  silent  darkness  of 
forest,  to  watch  the  constellations  i 
and  set,  to  lie  there  gazing  up  throi 
the  branches  of  the  grand  old  trees,  wh 
have  seen  another  race  dwell  bene 
their  boughs  and  pass  away,  whose 
makes  the  little  fretful  life  of  man  sc 
insignificantly  small ;  gazing  up  at  pla 
after  planet,  sun  beyond  sun,  into 
profundity  of  space,  till  this  tiny  sped 
the  universe,  this  little  earth,  with  all 
discontent  and  discord,  its  wrangl 
races,  its  murmuring  millions  of  m 
dwindles  into  nothing,  and  the  mind  lo 
out  so  far  beyond,  that  it  falls  b; 
stunned  with  tne  vastness  of  the  vis 
which  looms  overwhelmingly  before  it 

The  earth  sleeps.  A  silence  that  • 
be  felt  has  fallen  over  the  woods.  1 
stars  begin  to  fade.  A  softer  and  stro 
er  light  wells  up  and  flows  over  the  so 
as  the  broad  moon  slowly  floats  above 
tree-tops,  shining  white  upon  the  bii 
trees,  throwing  into  black  shadow 
sombre  pines,  dimly  lighting  up  the  I 
ren,  and  revealing  grotesque,  ghost-1 
forms  of  stunted  nr  and  grey  rock.  T 
tree-trunks  stand  out  distinct  in  the  ! 
sening  gloom ;  the  dark  pine-boughs  o^ 
head  seem  to  stoop  caressingly  towa 
you.  Amid  a  stillness  that  is  terrifyi 
man  is  not  afraid.  Surrounded  by 
majesty  that  is  appalling,  he  shrinks  i 
nor  is  ne  dismayed.  In  a  scene  of  ut 
loneliness  he  feels  himself  not  to  be  alo 
A  sense  of  companionship,  a  sensatior 
satisfaction,  creep  over  him.  He  feeh 
one  with  Nature,  at  rest  in  her  stro 
protecting  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  was  high  enoi 
to  shed  a  good  li^ht,  Noel  and  I  wall 
down  to  a  little  point  of  woods  jutting 
into  the  barren  to  call.    Putting  the  bii 
bark  caller  to  his  lips,  Noel  imitated 
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loog-drawo,  wailing  cry  of  the  moose,  and 
then  we  sat  down  wrapped  in  our  blan- 
kets, patiently  to  listen  and  to  wait.  No 
answer,  perfect  stillness  prevailed.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  stran£[e,  rapidly  approach- 
ing rush,  a  gang  of  wild  geese  passed, 
clanging  overhead,  their  strong  pinions 
whirring  in  the  still  air.  After  pausing 
about  half  an  hour  Noel  called  again,  and 
this  time  we  heard  a  faint  sound  that 
made  our  hearts  jump.  We  listened  in- 
tCDtly  and  heard  it  again.  It  was  only  an 
o«Ialon<;way  off  calling  to  its  mate  in 
the  woods.  After  a  while  we  heard  a 
loon's  melancholy,  quavering  scream  on 
the  lake,  taken  up  by  two  or  three  other 
loons.  **  Something  frightens  the  loons," 
whispers  Noel  to  me.  **  Mebbe  moose 
coming.  I  will  try  another  call;"  and 
ajjain  the  cry  of  the  moose  rolled  across 
the  barren,'  and  echoed  back  from  the 
opposite  wood.  "  Hark  ! "  says  Noel, 
"what's  that.^  I  hear  him  right  across  the 
wood  there,"  and  in  truth  we  could  just 
make  out  the  faint  call  of  a  bull  moose 
miles  away.  The  sound  got  rapidly 
nearer,  he  was  coming  up  quickly,  when 
we  heard  a  second  moose  advancing  to 
meet  him.  They  answered  each  other  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  they  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  the  forest  relapsed  into  silence, 
io  deathlike  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  ever  had  been  or  could  be  broken 
by  any  living  thing.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  for  a  long  time ;  not  a  sound  vi- 
brated through  the  frosty  stillness  of  the 
^r.  till  suddenly  it  was  rudely  broken  by 
a  crash  like  a  dead  tree  falling  in  the  for- 
est, followed  by  a  tremendous  racket; 
sticks  cracking,  hoofs  pawing  the  ground, 
■horns  thrashing  against  bushes. 

There  the  moose  fought  at  intervals  for 
^bout  two  hours,  when  the  noise  ceased  as 
Suddenly  as  it  began,  and  after  a  pause  we 
iicard  (me  bull  coming  straight  across  the 
^^arren  to  us,  speaking  as  he  came  along. 

The  moose  arrived  within  about  fifty  or 

»|xty  yards  of  us.     Wc  could  dimly  sec 

^■m  in  the  dark  shadow  of  an  island  of 

^ces.    In  another  second  he  would  have 

"^>cen  out  in  the  moonlight  if  we  had  left 

^•im  alone,  but  Noel,  in   his   anxietv  to 

^^  him  up,  called  like  a  bull,  ana  the 

'^sc,  who  had  probably  had  enough  of 

^?--''ng  for  one  night,  turned  right  round 

^dwcnt  back  again  across  the  barren. 

^Vc  fUd  not   try  any   more   calling,  but 

Jyidc  up  our  fire  and  lay  down  till  day- 

T're  next  night,  or  rather  on  the 
"^rning  after,  we  called  up  two  moose 
^^  sunrise,  but    failed  from    various 


causes  in  getting  a  shot,  but  on  the  day 
succeeding  that  I  killed  a  very  large 
bull.  We  had  called  without  any  answer 
all  night,  and  were  going  home  to  the 
principal  camp  about  ten  in  the  day,  when 
we  heard  a  cow  call.  It  was  a  dead  calm, 
and  the  woods  were  very  noisy,  dry  as 
tinder,  and  strewn  with  crisp,  dead  leaves, 
but  we  determined  to  try  and  creep  up  to 
her.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  now 
we  crept  up  pretty  near,  and  waited,  and 
listened  patiently  for  hours,  till  we  heard 
her  again,  and  fixed  the  exact  spot  where 
she  was  :  how  we  crept  and  crawled,  inch 
by  inch,  through  bushes,  and  over  dry 
leaves  and  brittle  sticks  till  we  got  within 
sight  and  easy  shot  of  three  moose  —  a 
big  bull,  a  cow,  and  a  two-year-old.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  big  bull  died;  he 
paid  the  penaltv.  Female  loquacity  cost 
him  his  life.  Ii  his  lovely  but  injudicious 
companion  could  have  controlled  her  fem- 
inine disposition  to  talk,  that  family  of 
moose  would  still  have  been  roaming  the 
woods,  happy  and  united. 

I  have  wandered  over  a  wide  field  in 
this  paper,  but  there  are  still  many  things 
which  I  should  like  to  have  brought  be- 
fore the  reader  if  there  had  been  sufficient 
space  —  say  a  number  or  two  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century — I  should  like  to 
have  given  him  one  run  with  buffalo  on 
the  plains,  and  one  really  good  exciting 
gallop  after  a  herd  of  great  Wapiti  deer 
among  the  sand-hills  of  Nebraska.  I 
would  fain  have  asked  him  to  follow  mc 
to  Estes  Park  in  Colorado,  during  a  four- 
teen hours' stalk  after  the  **  biggest  moun- 
tain sheep  that  ever  was  seen,"  and  to  try 
in  the  same  locality  for  grizzlies  feeding 
on  heaps  of  locusts,  just  under  the  snow- 
line on  the  range.  I  wish  I  could  have 
described  a  mountain  lion  which  I  once 
saw  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  summer's 
night  in  Estes  Park,  when  I  was  lying 
awake  in  bed,  and  which  I  pursued  some 
distance  in  the  costume  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  usually 
devoted  to  sleep.  I  might  have  carried 
him  with  me  to  Newfoundland,  to  stalk 
cariboo  on  the  great  barrens,  and  taken 
him  on  snow-shoes  in  the  winter  to  track 
moose  upon  the  hard-wood  ridges,  when 
the  forest  is  more  glorious  perhaps  even 
than  in  the  fall.  I  could  have  shown  him 
glimpses  of  primitive  life  amon^  the 
French-speaking  ** habitants"  of  Lower 
Quebec,  and  the  simple'  Celtic,  Gaelic- 
speaking  population  of  eastern  Nova 
Scotia;  and  given  him  a  peep  into  lumber 
camps,  and  birch-bark  wigwams,  and 
talked  much  to  him  about  Indians  —  that 
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strange  race,  which,  even  when  it  shall 
have  entirely  disappeared,  will  have  left 
an  enduring  mark  behind  it.  Civilized 
nations  have  passed  and  left  no  si^n ;  but 
the  Indian  will  be  remembered  oy  two 
things  at  least;  the  birch-bark  canoe, 
which  no  production  of  the  white  man 
can  equal  for  strength,  lightness,  grace- 
fulness, sea-going  qualities,  and  carrying 
capacity;  and  the  snow-shoe,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  perfect  in  its  form  and,  like  a 
violin,  incapable  of  development  or  im- 
provement. There  are  three  inventions 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  seems  to  be 
unable  to  improve  upon,  and  two  of  them 
are  the  works  of  savages,  namely,  the 
violin,  snow-shoes,  and  birch-bark  canoes. 
My  subject  is,  however,  a  large  one,  and 
since  I  must  stop  somewhere,  it  may  as 
well,  perhaps,  be  here. 

DUNRAVEN. 


From  The  Argosy. 
VERENA  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION. 

BY  JOHNNY  LUDLOW. 

The  dwellings  in  Ship  Street,  Tower 
Hill,  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  resi- 
dences Dy  the  young  merchant-seamen 
whose  vessels  are  lying  in  the  neighboring 
docks,  but  they  certainly  do  not  possess 
much  attraction  for  the  general  eye. 

Seated  in  Edward  Pym*s  parlor,  the 
features  of  the  room  gradually  impressed 
themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  they  re- 
main there  still.  They  would  have  re- 
mained, I  think,  without  the  dreadful 
tragedy  that  was  so  soon  to  take  place  in 
it.  It  was  weary  work  waiting.  Captain 
Tanerton,  tired  with  his  lon^  and  busy 
day,  was  nodding  asleep  in  the  opposite 
chair,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  look 
about  me. 

It  was  a  small  room,  rather  shabby,  the 
paper  of  a  greenish  cast,  the  faded  carpet 
originally  red ;  and  the  bedroom  behind, 
as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  it  through  the 
half-open  door,  looked  smaller  and  poorer. 
The  chairs  were  horsehair,  the  small  table 
in  the  middle  had  a  purple  cloth  on  it,  on 
which  stood  the  lamp,  that  the  landlady 
had  just  lighted.  A  carved  ivory  orna- 
ment, representing  a  procession  of  priests 
and  singers,  probably  a  present  to  Mrs. 
Richenough  from  some  merchant-captain, 
stood  under  a  glass-shade  on  a  bracket 
against  the  wall;  the  mantelpiece  was 
garnished  with  a  looking-glass  and  some 
china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  A 
monkey-jacket  of  Pym*s  lay  across  the 


back  of  a  chair ;  some  books  and  his  smal 
desk  were  on  the  chiffonier.  In  the  rooms 
above,  as  we  learned  later,  lodged  a  friend 
of  Pym's,  one  Alfred  Saxby,  who  was 
looking  out  for  a  third  maters  berth. 

At  last  Pym  came  in.  Uncommonly 
surprised  he  seemed  to  see  us  sitting 
there,  but  not  at  all  put  out :  he  thought 
the  captain  had  come  down  on  some  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  ship.  Jack 
quietly  opened  the  ball ;  saying  what  he 
had  to  say. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  know  where  Miss  Ve- 
rena  Fontaine  is,  but  I  decline  to  say," 
was  Pym's  answer  when  he  had  listened. 

"No,  sir;  nothing  will  induce  me  to 
say,"  he  added  to  further  remonstrance, 
"  and  you  cannot  compel  me.  I  am  under 
your  authority  at  sea.  Captain  Tanerton, 
out  I  am  not  on  shore  —  and  not  at  all  in 
regard  to  my  private  affairs.  Miss  Ve- 
rena  Fontaine  is  under  the  protection  of 
friends,  and  that  is  quite  enough." 

Enough  or  not  enough,  this  was  the 
utmost  we  could  get  from  him.  His  cap- 
tain talked,  and  he  talked,  each  of  them 
in  a  civilly  cold  way;  but  nothing  more 
satisfactory  came  ot  it.  Pym  wound  up 
by  saying  the  young  lady  was  his  cousin 
and  he  could  take  care  of  her  without  be- 
ing interfered  with. 

**  Do  you  trust  him,  Johnny  Ludlow  ?  " 
asked  Jack,  as  we  came  away. 

"  I  don't  trust  him  on  the  whole  ;  not  a 
bit  of  it.  But  he  seems  to  speak  truth  in 
saying  she  is  with  friends." 

And,  as  the  days  went  on,  bringing  no 
tidings  of  Verena,  Sir  Dace  Fontaine 
grew  angry  as  a  raging  tiger. 

When  a  ship  is  going  out  of  dock,  she 
is  more  coquettish  than  a  beauty  in  her 
teens.  Not  in  herself,  but  in  her  move- 
ments. Advertised  to  sail  to-day,  you 
will  be  told  shell  not  start  until  to-mor- 
row ;  and  when  to-morrow  comes  the  de- 
parture will  be  put  off  until  the  next  day, 
perhaps  to  the  next  week. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  "  Rose  of  Delhi." 
From  some  uncompromising  exigencies, 
whether  connected  with  the  cargo,  the 
crew,  the  brokers,  or  any  other  of  the  un- 
known mysteries  pertaining  to  ships,  the 
day  that  was  to  have  witnessed  her  de- 
parture —  Thursday  —  did  not  witness  it 
The  brokers.  Freeman  and  Co.,  let  it 
transpire  on  board  that  she  would  go  out 
of  dock  the  next  morning.  About  mid- 
day Captain  Tanerton  presented  himself 
at  their  office  in  Eastcheap. 

"  I  shall  not  sail  to-morrow  —  with  your 
permission,"  said  he  to  Mr.  James  Free- 
mao. 
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•*Ycs,  you  will  —  if  she's  ready,"  re- 
turned the  broker.  '*  Gould  says  she  will 
be." 

**  Gould  mav  think  so ;  I  do  not  But, 
whether  she  oe  ready  or  not,  Mr.  Free- 
man, I  don*t  intend  to  take  her  out  to- 
morrow." 

The  words  might  be  decisive  words, 
but  the  captain's  tone  was  genial  as  he 
spoke  them,  and  his  frank,  pleasant  smile 
sat  on  his  face.  Mr.  Freeman  looked  at 
him.  They  valued  Captain  Tanerton  as 
they  perhaps  valued  no  other  master  in 
their  employ,  these  brothers  Freeman; 
but  James  had  a  temper  that  was  espe- 
ciallv  happy  in  contradiction. 

**  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  say  that  you 
won't  go  out  on  a  Friday  ! " 
**  That's  just  it,"  said  Jack. 
**■  You  are  superstitious.  Captain  Taner- 
ton," mocked  the  broker. 

"  1  am  not,"  answered  Jack.  "  But  I 
sail  with  those  who  are.  Sailors  are  more 
foolish  on  this  point  than  you  can  imag- 
ine; and  I  believe —  1  believe  in  my  con- 
science—  that  ships,  sailing  on  a  Friday, 
have  come  to  grief  through  their  crew 
losing  heart.  No  matter  what  impedi- 
ment is  met  with  —  bad  weather,  acci- 
dents, what  not  —  the  men  say  at  once  it's 
of  no  use,  we  sailed  on  a  Friday.  They 
lose  their  spirit,  and  their  energy  with  it; 
andl  say,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  vessels  have 
been  lost  through  this,  which  might  have 
othem'ise  been  saved.  I  will  not  go  out 
p^dock  to-morrow;  and  1  refuse  to  do  it 
in  your  interest  as  much  as  in  my  own." 

-  Oh,  bother,"  was  all  James  Freeman 
'cjoined.  **  You'll  have  to  go  if  she's 
ready." 

But  the  words  made  an  impression. 
James  Freeman  knew  what  sailors  were 
i^early  as  well  as  Jack  knew ;  and  he  could 
Oot  help  recalling  to  memory  that  beauti- 
fol  ship  of  Freeman  Brothers,  the  "  Lily 
of  Japan."  The  "Lily"  had  been  lost 
Only  six  months  ago ;  and  those  of  her 
Crew  who  were  saved  religiously  stuck 
^  it  that  the  calamity  was  brought  about 
trough  having  sailed  on  a  Friday. 

The  present  question  did  not  come  to 

^  issue.    For,  on  the    Friday  morning, 

the  **  Rose  of  Delhi "  was  not  ready  for 

%ea;  would  not  be  ready  that  day.    On 

the  Saturday  morning  she  was  not  ready 

ctther;  ana  it  was  finally  decided  that 

Monday  should  be  the  day  of  departure. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  Captain  Tan- 

ttton  ran  down  to  Timbcrdale  for  four- 

*n(Uwenty  hours ;  Squire  Todhetley,  his 

I       visit  to  London  over,  travelling  down  by 

L      ^tame  train. 

L 


Verena  Fontaine  had  not  yet  turned 
up,  and  Sir  Dace  was  nearly  crazy.  Not 
only  was  he  angry  at  being  thwarted,  but 
one  absorbing,  special  fear  lay  upon  him 
—  that  she  would  come  back  a  married 
woman.  Pym  was  capable  of  any  sin,  ho 
told  the  squire  and  Coralie,  even  of  buying 
the  wedding-ring;  and  Verena  was  capa- 
ble of  letting  it  be  put  on  her  finger. 
**  No,  papa,"  dissented  Coralie  in  her 
equable  manner,  "Vera  is  too  fond  of 
money,  and  of  the  good  things  money  buys, 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  best  part  of  her  for- 
tune. She  will  not  marry  Pym  until  she 
is  of  age ;  be  sure  of  that.  When  he  has 
sailed  she  will  come  home  safe  and  sound, 
and  tell  us  where  she  has  been." 

Captain  Tanerton  went  down,  I  say,  to 
Timberdale.  He  stayed  at  the  rectory 
with  his  wife  and  brother  until  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  then  returned  to  Lon- 
don. The  "  Rose  of  Delhi "  was  posi- 
tively going  out  on  Monday,  so  he  had  to 
be  back  —  and,  I  may  as  well  say  here, 
that  Jack,  good  natured  Jack,  had  invited 
me  to  ^o  in  her  as  far  as  Gravescnd. 

During  that  brief  stay  at  Timberdale, 
Jack  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits.  His 
wife,  Alice,  noticed  it,  and  asked  him 
whether  anything  was  the  matter.  Not 
anything  whatever,  Jack  readily  answered. 
In  truth  there  was  not.  At  least  anything 
he  could  talk  of.  A  weight  lay  on  his 
spirits,  and  he  could  not  account  for  it. 
The  strong  instinct,  which  had  seemed  to 
warn  him  against  sailing  with  Pym  again, 
had  gradually  left  him  smce  he  knew  that 
Pym  was  to  sail,  whether  or  not.  In 
striving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  had 
thrown  off  the  feeling;  and  the  unaccount- 
able depression  that  weighed  him  down 
could  not  arise  from  that  cause.  It  was 
a  strange  thing  altogether,  this  ;  one  that 
never,  in  all  his  life,  had  he  had  any  expe- 
rience of ;  but  it  was  fiot  less  strange  than 
true. 

Monday.  The  "  Rose  of  Delhi  "  lay  in 
her  place  in  the  freshness  of  the  sunnv 
morning,  making  ready  to  go  out  of  doclc 
with  the  incoming  tide.  I  went  on  board 
betimes ;  and  I  thought  I  had  never  been 
in  such  a  bustling  scene  before.  The 
sailors  knew  what  they  were  about,  I  con- 
clude, but  to  me  it  seemed  all  confusion. 
The  captain  I  could  not  see  anywhere; 
but  his  chief  officer,  Pym,  seemed  to  be 
more  busy  than  a  certain  common  enemy 
of  ours  is  said  to  be  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

"  Is  the  captain  not  on  board  ?  "  I  asked 
of  Mark  Ferrar,  as  he  was  whisking  past 
me  on  deck. 
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"  Oh  no,  sir ;  not  yet.  The  captain  will 
not  come  on  board  till  the  last  moment  — 
if  he  does  then." 

The  words  took  me  by  surprise. 
"What  do  you  mean,  by  saying  *if  he 
does  then  *  ?  " 

"He  has  so  much  to  do,  sir;  he  is  at 
the  office  now,  signing  the  bills  of  lading. 
If  he  can't  get  done  in  time  he  will  join  at 
Gravesend  when  we  take  on  some  pas- 
sengers. The  captain  is  not  wanted  on 
board  when  we  are  going  out  of  dock,  Mr. 
Johnnv,"  added  Ferrar,  seeing  my  per- 
plexea  look.  "  The  river-pilot  takes  the 
ship  out." 

He  pointed  to  the  latter  personage,  just 
then  making  his  appearance  on  deck.  I 
wondered  whether  all  river-pilots  were 
like  him.  He  was  broad  enough  to  make 
two  ordinary  stout  people ;  and  his  voice, 
from  long  continuous  shouting,  had  be- 
come nothing  less  than  a  raven  s  croak. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  the  ship  was 
getting  away,  and  I  had  given  the  captain 
up,  he  came  on  board.  How  glad  1  was 
to  see  his  handsome,  kindly  face  ! 

"  I've  had  a  squeak  for  it,  Johnny,"  he 
laughed,  as  he  shook  my  hand ;  ••  but  I 
meant  to  go  down  with  you  if  I  could." 

Then  came  all  the  noise  and  stir  of  get- 
ting away;  the  croaking  of  the  pilot  alone 
distinguishable  to  my  uninitiated  ears. 
"Slack  away  the  stern-line"  —  he  called 
it  starn.  "  Haul  in  head-rope."  "  Here, 
carpenter,  bear  a  hand,  get  the  cork- 
fender  over  the  quarter-gallery."  "  What 
are  you  doing  aft  there  ?  —  why  don't  you 
slacK  away  that  stern-line  ?  "  Every  other 
moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
going  to  pitch  into  the  craft  in  the  pool, 
or  they  into  us.  However,  we  got  on 
without  mishap. 

Captain  Tanerton  was  crossing  the 
ship,  after  holding  a  confab  with  the  pilot, 
when  a  young  mad,  whom  he  did  not 
recognize,  stepped  aside  out  of  his  way, 
and  touched  his  cap.  The  captain  looked 
surprised,  for  the  badge  on  the  cap  was 
the  one  worn  by  his  own  officers. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Saxby,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Saxby !    what  do  you  do  here  ?  " 

"Third  mate,  if  you  please,  sir,"  re- 
peated the  young  man.  "  Your  third 
mate,  Mr.  Jones,  met  with  an  accident 
yesterday;  he  broke  his  leg;  and  my 
friend,  Pym,  spoke  of  me  to  Mr.  Gould." 

Captain  Tanerton  was  not  only  sur- 
prised, but  vexed.  First,  for  the  accident 
to  Jones,  who  was  a  very  decent  young 
fellow ;  next,  at  his  being  Superseded  by 
a  stranger,  and  a  friend  of  Pym's.    He 
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put  a  few  questions,  found  the  new  man's 

Capers  were  in  order,  and  so  made  the 
est  of  it. 

"You  will  find  me  a  good  and  con- 
siderate master,  Mr.  Saxby,  if  you  do 
your  duty  with  a  will,"  he  said  in  a  kind 
tone. 

"I  hope  I  shall,  sir;  I'll  try  to,"  an- 
swered the  young  man. 

On  we  went  swimmingly,  in  the  wake 
of  the  tug-boat;  but  this  desirable  tran- 
quillity was  erelong  destined  to  be  marred. 

On  coming  up  from  the  stateroom,  as 
they  called  it,  after  regaling  ourselves  on 
a  cold  collation,  the  captain  was  pointing 
out  to  me  something  on  shore,  when  one 
of  the  crew  approached  hastily,  and 
touched  his  cap.  I  found  it  was  the 
carpenter:  a  steady-looking  man,  who 
was  fresh  to  the  ship,  having  joined  her 
half  an  hour  before  starting. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  began.  "  Might 
I  ask  you  when  this  ship  was  pumped  out 
last?'^ 

"  Why,  she  is  never  pumped  out,"  re- 
plied the  captain. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  man, "  it  came 
into  my  head  just  now  to  sound  her,  and 
I  find  there's  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Jack :  "you  must  be 
mistaken.  Why,  she  has  never  made  a 
cupful  of  water  since  she  was  built.  We 
have  to  put  water  in  her  to  keep  her 
sweet." 

"  Anyway,  sir,  there's  two  feet  o'  water 
in  her  now." 

The  captain  looked  at  the  man  steadil}; 
for  a  moment,  and  then  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  verify  the  assertion  —  or  the 
contrary  —  himself,  being  a  practical  man. 
Taking  the  sounding-rod  irom  the   car 

Center  s  hand,  he  wiped  it  dry  with  an  old 
ag  lying  near,  and  then  proceeded  tc 
sound  the  well.  Quite  true:  there  wen 
two  feet  of  water.  No  time  lost  he.  Or 
dering  the  carpenter  to  rig  the  pumps 
he  called  all  hands  to  man  them. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twent) 
minutes,  the  pumps  were  worked  without 
intermission ;  then  the  captain  sounded 
as  before,  doing  it  himself.  There  was 
no  diminution  of  water  —  it  stood  at  tb< 
same  level  as  before  pumping.  Upoi 
that,  he  and  the  carpenter  went  dowi 
into  the  hold,  to  listen  along  the  ship'2 
sides,  and  discover,  if  they  could,  when 
the  water  was  coming  in.  Five  minuter 
later.  Jack  was  on  deck  again,  his  face 
grave. 

"It  is  coming  in  abreast  of  the  mail 
hatchway  on  the  starboard  side ;  we  can 
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be^r  it  distinctly,"  he  said  to  the  pilot. 
**I  must  order  the  ship  back  again:  I 
thinlc  it  right  to  do  so."  And  the  broad 
pilot,  who  seemed  a  very  taciturn  pilot, 
mi&cie  no  demur  to  this,  except  a  grunt. 
So  the  tug-l)oat  was  ordered  to  turn  round 
and  tow  us  back  again. 

*•  "Where's  Mr.  Pym?"  cried  the  cap- 
lain.     **  Mr.  Pym!" 

•*  Mr.  Pym's  in  the  cabin,  sir,"  said  the 
steward,  who  chanced  to  be  passing. 

"'In  the   cabin!"  echoed  Jack,  in  an 
accent  that  seemed  to  imply  the  cabin 
was  not  Mr.  Pym's  proper  place  just  then. 
**  Send  him   to  me  if  you  please,  stew- 
ard/^ 

**Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  steward.     But 
he  did  not  obey  with  the  readiness  ex- 
acted on  board  ship.     He  hesitated,  as  if 
wanting  to  say  something  before  turning 
away. 

No  Pym  came.    Jack  grew  impatient, 
and  called  out  an  order  or  two.     Young 
Saxby  came  up,  touching  his  cap,  accord- 
ing to  rule. 
"  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ? " 
"I  want  Mr.  P)*m.     He  is  below.     Ask 
him  to  come  to  me  instantly." 

It  brought  forth  Pym.  Jack's  head  was 
turned  away  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw 
what  he  did  not.  That  Pym  had  a  fiery 
face, and  walked  as  if  his  hmbs  were  slip- 
ping from  under  him. 

"Oh,  you  are  here  at  last,  Mr.  Pym  — 
did  vou  not  receive  my  first  message  ? " 
cried  Jack,  turning  round.  "The  cargo 
must  be  broken  out  to  find  the  place  of 
Ifilcao;e.  See  about  it  smartly :  there's 
no  time  to  waste." 

Pym  had  caught  hold  of  something  at 
hand  to  enable  him  to  stand  steady.  He 
M  lost  his  wits,  that  was  certain  ;  for  he 
5»tuttered  out  an  answer  to  the  effect  that 
^^e  carj;o  might  be  —  hanged. 

The  captain  saw  his  state  then.     Feel- 
'^K  a  need  of  renovation  possibly,  after 
h's  morning's  exertions,   Mr.  Pym   had 
^cn  making  free,  a  great  deal  too  much 
W  with  the  bottled  ale  below,  and  had 
hoishcd  up  with  brandy  and  water. 
The  cargo  might  be  nanged ! 
Captain  Tanerton,  his  brow  darkening, 
*Pokc  a  sharp,  short,  stem  reprimand, 
md  ordered  >Ir,  Pym  to  his  cabin. 
.  What  could  have  possessed  Pym,  unless 
['  mi^ht  be  the  spirit  that  was   in   the 
'^'■^ndv,  nobody  knew.     He  refused    to 
C;H?y.Wokc  into  open  defiance,  and  gave 
^iptain  Tanerton  sauce  to  his  face. 

"Take  him  below,"  said  the  captain 
^J'ttly,  to  those  who  were  standing  round. 
"Mr.  Ferrar,  you  will  lock   Mr.  Pym's 


cabin  door,  if  you  please,  and  bring  me 
the  key." 

This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Pym  encaged. 
He  kicked  at  his  cabin  door,  and  shook 
it;  but  he  could  not  escape:  he  was  a 
prisoner.  He  swore  for  a  little  while  at 
the  top  of  his  voice ;  then  he  commenced 
some  uproarious  singing,  and  finally  fell 
on  his  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

Hands  were  set  to  work  to  break  out 
the  cargo,  which  they  piled  on  deck ;  and 
the  source  of  the  leakage  was  discovered. 
It  seemed  a  slight  thing,  after  all,  to  have 
caused  so  much  commotion  —  nothing  but 
an  old  treenail  that  had  not  been  properly 
plugged  up.     I  said  so  to  Ferrar. 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Johnny,"  was  Ferrar's  an- 
swering remark^  his  face  and  tone 
strangely  serious,  **  slight  as  it  may  seem 
to  vou,  it  might  have  sunk  us  all  this 
nignt,  had  we  chanced  to  anchor  off 
Gravesend." 

II. 

What  with  the  pumps,  that  were  kept 
at  work,  and  the  shifting  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  hammering  they  made  in  stop- 
ping up  the  leak,  we  had  enough  to  cio 
this  time.  And  about  half  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  brave  ship, 
which  had  gone  out  so  proudly  with  the 
tide,  got  back  ignominiously  with  the  end 
of  it,  and  came  to  an  anchor  outside  the 
graving-dock,  there  not  being  suflicient 
water  to  allow  of  her  entering  it.  The 
damage  was  already  three  parts  repaired, 
and  the  ship  would  make  her  final  start 
on  the  morrow. 

*'  'Twas  nothing  but  a  good  Providence 
could  have  put  it  into  my  head  to  sound 
the  ship,  sir,"  remarkea  the  carpenter, 
wiping  his  hot  face,  as  he  came  on  deck 
for  something  or  other  he  needed.  **  But 
for  that,  we  might  none  of  us  have  seen 
the  morning's  sun." 

Jack  nodded.  These  special  interposi- 
tions of  God's  good  care  are  not  rare, 
though  we  do  not  always  recognize  them. 
And  yet,  but  for  that  return  back,  the 
miserable  calamity  so  soon  to  fall,  would 
not  have  had  the  chance  to  take  place. 

Captain  Tanerton  caused  himself  to^be 
rowed  ashore,  first  of  all  ordering  the 
door  of  his  prisoner  to  be  unfastened.  I 
got  into  the  waterman's  wherry  with  him, 
for  I  had  nothing  to  stay  on  board  for. 
And  a  fine  ending  it  was  to  my  day's 
pleasuring ! 

"  Never  mind,  Johnny,"  he  said,  as  we 
parted.  "You  can  come  with  us  again 
to-morrow,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
more  lucky  start" 
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Captain  Tanerton  went  straight  to  the 
brokers',  saw  Mr.  James  Freeman,  and 
told  him  he  would  not  take  out  Edward 
Pym.  If  he  did,  the  man's  fate  would 
probably  be  that  of  irons  from  Gravesend 
to  Calcutta. 

And  James  Freeman,  a  thorough  foe 
to  brandy  and  water  when  taken  at  wrong 
times,  listened  to  reason,  and  gave  not  a 
word  of  dissent.  He  there  and  then 
made  Ferrar  chief  mate,  and  put  another 
one  second  in  Ferrar's  place;  a  likely 
young  man  in  their  employ  who  was  wait- 
ing for  a  berth.  This  perfectly  satisfied 
Captain  Tanerton,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  captain  was  then  rowed  back  to 
his  ship.  By  that  time  it  was  five  o'clock. 
He  told  Ferrar  of  the  change;  who 
thanked  him  heartily,  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion rising  to  his  honest  face. 

"  Where's  Pym  .'* "  asked  the  captain. 
"  He  must  take  his  things  out  of  the  ship." 

**  Pym  is  not  on  board,  sir.  Soon  after 
you  left,  he  came  up  and  went  ashore :  he 
seemed  to  have  pretty  nearly  slept  ofiE  the 
drink.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  is  below," 
added  Ferrar,  dropping  his  voice. 

*'  Sir  Dace  Fontaine !  Does  he  want 
me  }  " 

"  He  wanted  Mr.  Pym,  sir.  He  has 
been  looking  into  every  part  of  the  ship  : 
he  is  looking  still.  He  fancies  his  daugh- 
ter is  concealed  on  board." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ! "  cried  the  captain  ; 
"he  can't  fancy  that.  As  if  Miss  Fon- 
taine would  come  down  here  —  and  board 
ships ! " 

"  She  was  on  board  yesterday,  sir." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  captain. 

"Mr.  Pym  brought  her  on  board  yes- 
terday afternoon,  sir,"  continued  Ferrar, 
his  voice  as  low  as  it  could  well  go.  "He 
was  showing  her  about  the  ship." 

"  How  do  you  know  this,  Mr.  Ferrar?" 

"I  was  here,  sir.  Expecting  to  sail 
last  week,  I  sent  my  traps  on  board. 
Yesterday,  wanting  a  memorandum-book 
out  of  my  desk,  I  came  down  for  it. 
That's  how  I  saw  them." 

Captain  Tanerton,  walking  forward  to 
meet  Sir  Dace,  knitted  his  orow.  Was 
Mi*.  Pym  drawing  the  careless,  light- 
headecf girl  into  mischief.*^  Sir  Dace  evi- 
dently thought  so. 

"I  tell  you,  Captain  Tanerton,  she  is 
quite  likely  to  be  on  board,  concealed  as 
a  stow-away,"  persisted  Sir  Dace,  in 
answer  to  the  captain's  assurance  that 
Verena  was  not,  and  could  not  be  in  the 
ship.  "When  you  are  safe  away  from 
land,  she  will  come  out  of  hiding  and  they 
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will  declare  their  marriage.  That  they 
are  married,  is  only  too  likely.  He 
brought  her  on  board  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the  ship  was  lying  in  St.  Katharine's 
Dock." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  did?"  cried 
Jack,  wondering  whence  Sir  Dace  got  his 
information. 

"  I  am  told  so.  As  I  got  up  your  lad- 
der just  now  I  enquired  of  the  first  man  I 
saw,  whether  a  young  lady  was  on  board. 
He  said  no,  but  that  a  young  lady  had 
come  on  board  with  Mr.  Pym  yesterday 
afternoon  to  see  the  ship.  The  man  was 
your  ship-keeper  in  dock." 

"How  did  you  hear  we  had  got  back 
to-day.  Sir  Dace  ?  " 

"  I  came  down  this  afternoon  to  search 
the  ship  before  she  sailed  —  I  was  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  time  of  ber 
going  out.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was, 
that  the  *Rose  of  Delhi'  had  gone  and 
had  come  back  again.  Pym  is  capable,  I 
say,  of  taking  Verena  out." 

"You  may  be  easy  on  this  point,  Sir 
Dace,"  returned  Jack.  "Pym  does  not 
go  out  in  the  ship:  hfe  is  superseded." 
And  he  gave  the  heads  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

It  did  not  tend  to  please  Sir  Dace. 
Edward  Pym  on  the  high  seas  would  be 
a  less  formidable  adversary  than  Edward 
Pym  on  land ;  and  perhaps  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  Sir  Dace  did  not  really  believe  his 
daughter  would  become  a  stow-away. 

"Won't  you  help  me  to  find  her  ?  to  save 
her  ?  "  gasped  Sir  Dace,  in  pitiful  entreaty. 
"  With  this  change  —  Pym  not  going  out 
—  I  know  not  what  trouble  he  may  not 
draw  her  into.  Coral! e  says  Verena  is 
not  married ;  but  I  —  Heaven  help  me !  I 
know  not  what  to  think.  I  must  find  Pym 
this  night  and  watch  his  movements,  and 
find  her  if  I  can.    You  must  help  me." 

"  I  will  help  you,"  said  warm-hearted 
Jack  —  and  he  clasped  hands  upon  it. 
"  I  will  undertake  to  find  Pym.  And  that 
your  daughter  is  not  on  board,  Sir  Dace, 
1  pass  you  my  word." 

Sir  Dace  stepped  into  the  wherry  again, 
to  be  rowed  ashore  and  get  home  to  his 
dinner  —  ordered  that  evening  for  six 
o'clock.  In  a  short  while  Jack  also  quit- 
ted the  ship,  and  went  to  Pym's  lodgings 
in  Ship  Street.    Pym  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Pym  had  come  in  that  afternoon, 
said  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Richenough,  and 
startled  her  out  of  her  seven  senses ;  for, 
knowing  the  ship  had  left  with  the  day's 
tide,  she  had  supposed  Mr.  P3rm  to  be 
then  off  Gravesend,  or  thereabouts.  He 
told  her  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
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pat  back  asain.  Mr.  Pvm  had  gone  out, 
sb«  adde(^  after  drinking  a  potful  of 
strong  tea. 

**  To  sober  him,'*  thought  the  captain. 
•*Do  you  expect  him  back  to  sleep,  Mrs. 
Richcnough.^'' 

•*  Yes,  I  do,  sir.    I  took  the  sheets  off 

his  bed  this  morning,  and  IVe  just  been 

anil  put  'em  on  again.     Mr.  Saxby's  must 

be  put  on  too,  for  he  looked  in  to  say  he 

should  sleep  here.*' 

Where  to  search  for  Pjrm,  Jack  did  not 
know.  Possibly  he  might  have  gone 
back  to  the  ship  to  offer  an  apology,  now 
that  he  was  sobered.  Jack  was  bending 
his  steps  towards  it  when  he  met  Ferrar, 
who  told  him  Pym  had  not  gone  back. 

Jack  put  on  his  considering-cap.  He 
hardly  knew  what  to  do,  or  how  to  find 
the  fugitives :  with  Sir  Dace,  he  deemed 
it  highly  necessary  that  Verena  should  be 
found. 

"Have  you  anything  particular  to  do 
to-night,  Mr.  Ferrar  ?•"  he  suddenly  asked. 
And  Ferrar  said  he  had  not. 

**Then,'*  continued  the  captain,  "I 
wish  you  would  search  for  Pym."  And, 
knowing  Ferrar  was  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy, he  whispered  a  few  confidential 
»ords  of  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  fear  and 
trouble.  "  I  am  going  to  look  for  him 
myself,''  added  Jack,  "though  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  in  what  quarter.  If  you  do 
come  across  him,  keep  him  within  view. 
Vou  can  tell  him  also  that  his  place  on 
^bc'Rose  of  Delhi'  is  filled  up,  and  he 
lAust  take  his  things  out  of  her." 

Altogether  that  had  been  a  somewhat 

''Jomcntous  day  for  Mr.  Alfred  Saxby  — 

**id  its  events  tor  him  were  not  over  vet. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  a  good  snip, 

^d  the  ship  haa  made  a  false  start,  and 

^^  back  again.     An  uncle  and  aunt  of 

**'s  lived  at  Clapham,  and  he  thought  he 

^^uld  not  do  better  than  go  down  there 

^d  regale  them  with  the  news:  we  all 

^^lurally'  burn  to  impart  marvels  to  the 

^orld,  you    know.      However,  when  he 

'Cached  his  relatives'  residence,  he  found 

^^ey  were  out;  and  not  long  after  nine 

^*ck)ck  he  was  back  at  Mrs.  Richenoujgh's. 

"Is   Mr.  Pym  in?"  he  asked  ot  the 

•^ndlady ;  who  came  forward  rubbing  her 

^yes  as'though  she  were  sleepy,  and  gave 

*^*in  his  candle. 

**  Oh,  he  have  been  in  some  little  time, 
••r.  And  a  fine  row  he's  been  having 
'^ith  his  skipper,"  added  Mrs.  Rich- 
^<U)ugh,  who  sometimes  came  off  the 
■^igh  ropes  of  politeness  when  she  had 
^^jwsed  of  her  supper  beer. 


"  A  row,  has  he ! "  returned  Saxby. 
"  Does  not  like  to  have  been  superseded," 
he  added  to  himself.  "  I  must  say  Pym 
was  a  fool  to-day  —  to  go  and  dnnk,  as 
he  did,  and  to  sauce  the  master." 

"  Screeching  out  at  one  another  like 
mad,  they've  been,"  pursued  Mrs.  Rich- 
enough.  **  He  do  talk  stern,  that  skipj)er, 
for  a  young  man  and  a  good-looking 
one.'* 

"  Is  the  captain  in  there  now?  " 

"  For  all  I  know :  I  did  think  I  heard 
the  door  shut,  but  it  might  have  been  my 
fancy.  Good-night,  sir.  Pleasant  dreams." 

Leaving  the  candle  in  Saxby's  hands, 
she  returned  to  her  kitchen,  which  was 
built  out  at  the  back.     He  halted  at  the 

Carlor  door  to  listen.  No  voices  were  to 
e  heard  then  ;  no  sounds. 

"  Pym  may  have  gone  to  bed  —  I  dare- 
say his  head  aches,"  thought  Saxby;  and 
he  opened  the  door  to  see  whether  the 
parlor  was  empty. 

Why !  what  was  it  ?  —  what  was  the 
matter  ?  The  young  man  took  one  star- 
tled look  around  and  then  put  down  the 
candle,  his  heart  leaping  into  his  mouth. 

The  lamp  on  the  table  threw  its  bright 
light  on  the  little  room.  Some  scuffle 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  it.  A 
chair  was  overturned ;  the  ivory  ornament 
with  its  glass  shade  had  been  swept  from 
its  stand  to  the  fioor:  and  by  its  side  lay 
Edward  Pym  —  dead. 

Mr.  Alfred  Saxby,  third  mate  of  that 
good  ship,  the  "  Rose  of  Delhi,"  might 
be  a  sufficiently  self-possessed  individual 
when  encountering  sudden  surprises  at 
sea ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  show  him- 
self to  be  one  on  shore.  When  the  state 
of  affairs  had  sufificiently  impressed  itself 
on  his  startled  senses,  he  burst  out  of  the 
room  in  mortal  terror,  shouting  out "  mur- 
der." 

There  was  nobody  in  the  house  to  hear 
him  but  Mrs.  Richenough.  She  came 
forward,  slightly  overcome  by  drowsiness ; 
but  the  sight  she  saw  woke  her  up  e£Eec- 
tually. 

"  Good  mercy ! "  cried  she,  running  to 
the  prostrate  man.    "Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"He  looks  dead,"  shivered  Mr.  Saxby, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  not  dead 
himself. 

They  raised  Py^'s  head,  and  put  a  pil- 
low under  it.  The  landlady  wrung  her 
hands. 

"  We  must  have  a  doctor,"  she  cried  : 
"  but  I  can  see  he  is  dead.  This  comes 
of  that  quarrel  with  his  captain :  I  heard 
them  raving  frightfully  at  one  another. 
There  has  been  a  scuffle  here  —  stf  that 
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chair.  Oh!  and  look  at  my  beautiful 
ivory  knocked  down !  —  and  the  shade  all 
broke  to  atoms ! " 

"I'll  fetch  Mr.  Ferrar,"  cried  Saxby, 
feeling  himself  rather  powerless  to  act; 
and  with  nobody  to  aid  him  but  the  gab- 
bling woman. 

Like  mad,  Saxby  tore  up  the  street, 
burst  in  at  Mark  Ferrar's  open  door  and 
went  full  butt  against  Mark  himself;  who 
was  at  the  moment  turning  quickly  out 
of  it. 

"Take  care,  Saxby.  What  are  you 
about } " 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  do  come,  Mr. 
Ferrar!  Pym  is  dead.  He  is  lying  dead 
on  the  floor." 

The  first  thing  Ferrar  did  was  to  scan 
his  junior  officer  narrowly,  wondering 
whether  he  could  be  quite  sober.  Yes, 
he  seemed  to  be  that;  but  agitated  to 
trembling,  and  his  face  as  pale  as  death. 
The  next  minute  Ferrar  was  bending 
over  Pym.  Alas,  he  saw  too  truly  that 
life  was  extinct. 

"  It's  his  skipper  that  has  done  it,  sir," 
repeated  the  landlady. 

"Hush,  Mrs.  Richenough!"  rebuked 
Ferrar.  "  Captain  Tanerton  has  not  done 
this." 

"  But  I  heard  'em  screeching  and  howl- 
ing at  one  another,  sir,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Richenough.  "  Their  quarrel  must  have 
come  to  blows." 

"  1  do  not  believe  it,"  dissented  Ferrar. 
"  Captain  Tanerton  would  not  be  capable 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Fight  with  a 
man  who  has  served  under  him!  —  you 
don't  understand  things,  Mrs.  Rich- 
enough." 

Saxby  had  run  for  the  nearest  medical 
man.  Ferrar  ran  to  find  his  captain.  He 
knew  that  Captain  Tanerton  intended  to 
ut  up  at  a  small  hotel  in  the  Minories 
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or  the  night. 

To  this  hotel  went  Ferrar,  and  found 
Captain  Tanerton.  Tired  with  his  even- 
ing's search  after  Pym,  the  captain  was 
taking  some  refreshment,  before  going  up 
to  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  —  which  he  had 
promised,  in  Sir  Dice's  anxiety,  to  do. 
He  received  Ferrar's  report  —  that  Pym 
was  dead  —  with  incredulity;  did  not  ap- 
pear to  believe  it:  but  he  betrayed  no 
embarrassment,  or  any  other  guilty  sign. 

"  Why,  I  came  straight  here  from  Pym," 
he  observed.  "  It's  hardly  twenty  min- 
utes since  I  left  him.  He  was  all  right 
then  —  except  that  he  had  been  having 
more  drink." 

"Old  Mother  Richenough  says,  sir, 
that  Pym  and  you  had  a  loud  quarrel." 


"  Says  that,  does  she,"  returned  the 
captain  carelessly.  "  Her  ears  must  have 
deceived  her,  Mr.  Ferrar." 

"  A  quarrel  and  fight  she  says,  sir.  I 
told  her  I  knew  better." 

Captain  Tanerton  took  his  cap  and 
started  with  Ferrar  for  Ship  Street, 
plunging  into  a  reverie.  Presently  he 
began  to  speak  —  as  if  he  wished  to  ac- 
count for  his  own  movements. 

"When  you  left  me,  Mr.  Ferrar,  you 
know"  —  and  here  he  exchanged  a  sig- 
nificant glance  with  his  new  first  mate  — 
"  I  went  on  to  Ship  Street,  and  took  a 
look  at  Pym's  room.  A  lamp  was  shin- 
ing on  the  table,  and  his  landlady  had  the 
window  open,  closing  the  shutters.     This 

fave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  inside, 
'ym  I  saw ;  but  not  —  not  any  one  else." 

Again  Captain  Tanerton's  tone  was  sig- 
nificant. Ferrar  appeared  to  understand 
it  perfectly.  It  looked  as  though  they 
had  some  secret  understanding  between 
them  which  they  did  not  care  to  talk  of 
openly.    The  captain  resumed. 

"After  fastening  the  shutters,  Mrs. 
Richenough  came  to  the  door  —  for  a 
breath  of  air,  she  remarked,  as  she  saw 
me ;  and  she  positively  denied,  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  that  any  young  lady  was 
there.  Mr.  Pym  had  never  had  a  young 
lady  come  after  him  at  all,  she  protested, 
whether  sister  or  cousin,  or  what  not." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Ferrar:  for  the  cap- 
tain had  paused. 

"  I  went  in,  and  spoke  to  Pym.  But  I 
saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing again.  He  was  not  in  a  state  to  be 
reasoned  with,  or  talked  to.  I  asked  him 
but  one  question,  and  asked  it  civilly: 
would  he  tell  me  where  Verena  Fontaine 
was.  Pym  replied  in  an  unwilling  tone; 
he  was  evidently  sulky.  Verena  Fontaine 
was  at  home  again  with  her  people ;  and 
he  had  not  been  able,  for  that  reason,  to 
see  her.  Thinking  the  ship  had  gone 
away,  and  he  with  it,  Verena  had  returned 
home  early  in  the  afternoon.  That  was 
the  substance  of  his  answer." 

"  But  I  —  I  don't  know  whether  that 
account  can  be  true,  sir,"  hesitated  Fer- 
rar. "  I  was  not  sure,  you  know,  sir,  that 
it  was  the  young  lady ;  I  said  so " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  uncferstood  that,"  inter- 
rupted the  captain  quickly.  "Well,  it 
was  what  Pym  said  to  me,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause :  "  one  hardly  knows  what  to 
believe.  However,  she  was  not  there,  so 
far  as  I  could  ascertain  and  judge  ;  and  I 
left  Pym  and  came  up  here  to  my  hotel. 
I  was  not  two  minutes  with  him." 

"Then  —  did  no  quarrel   take   place. 
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sir?"  cried  Fcrrar,  thinking  of  the  land- 
lady's story. 

"  Not  an  angry  word." 

At  this  moment,  as  they  were  turning 
into  Ship  Street,  Saxby,  who  seemed 
completely  off  his  head,  ran  full  tilt 
against  Ferrar.  It  was  all  over,  he  cried 
out  in  excitement,  as  he  turned  back  with 
them :  the  doctor  pronounced  Pym  to  be 
really  dead. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  And,  seemingly,  a  mysterious 
one." 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful,"  asserted  young 
Saxhy.  "  What  will  poor  Miss  Verena 
do  ?  I  saw  her  just  now,"  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice. 

"  Saw  her  where  ?  "  asked  the  captain, 
taking  a  step  backwards. 

"In  the  place  where  I've  just  met  you, 
sir,"  replied  Saxby.  "  I  was  running  past 
round  the  corner  into  the  street,  on  my 
way  home  from  Clapham,  when  a  young 
lady  met  and  passed  me,  going  pretty 
nearly  as  quick  as  I  was.  She  had  her 
face  muffled  in  a  black  veil,  but  I  am 
nearly  sure  it  was  Miss  Verena  Fontaine. 
I  thought  she  must  be  coming  from  Pym's 
lodgings  here." 

Captain  Tanerton  and  his  chief  mate 
exchanged  glances  of  intelligence  under 
the  light  of  the  street  gas-lamp.  The 
former  then  turned  to  Saxby. 

**  Mr.  Saxby,"  said  he,  **  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  mention  this  little  incident.  It 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  pleasant  to  Miss 
Verena  Fontaine's  friends  to  hear  of  it. 
And,  after  all,  you  are  not  sure  that  it  was 
she." 

"Very  true,  sir,"  replied  Saxby.  "Til 
not  speak  of  it  again." 

"You  hear,  sir,"  answered  Ferrar  soft- 
ly, as  Saxby  stepped  on  to  open  the  house 
door.  "  This  seems  to  bear  out  what  I 
said.     And,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  also  saw  — " 

"  Hush  !  "  cautiously  interrupted  the 
captain  —  for  they  had  reached  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Richenough  stood  at  it. 

And  what  Mr.  Ferrar  further  saw,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  not  heard  by  Cap- 
tain Tanerton.  There  was  no  present 
opportunity  for  private  conversation ;  and 
Ferrar  was  away  in  the  morning  with  the 
"  Rose  of  Delhi." 

III. 

After  parting  with  Captain  Tanerton 
on  leaving  the  ship,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  Mansion  House,  took  an  omnibus  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  called  at  the  Tavis- 
tock to  tell  Mr.  Brandon  of  the  return  of 
the  ship.    Mr.  Brandon  kept  me  to  din- 
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ner.  About  eight  o'clock  I  left  him,  and 
went  to  the  Marylebone  Road  to  see  the 
Fontaines.  Coralie  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  alone. 

"  Is  it  you,  Johnny  Ludlow ! "  she  gaily 
cried,  when  old  Ozias  showed  me  in. 
**  You  are  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 
Here  I  am,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
You  must  have  a  game  at  chess  with  me." 

"Your  sister  is  not  come  home,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  she.  I  thought  it  likely  she 
would  come,  as  soon  as  the  ship's  head 
was  turned  seaward  —  I  told  you  so.  But 
she  has  not.  And  now  the  ship's  back 
again,  I  hear.  A  fine  time  you  must  have 
had  of  it!" 

"We  just  had.  But  how  did  you 
know  ?  " 

"  From  papa.  Papa  betook  himself  to 
the  docks  this  afternoon,  to  assure  him- 
self, I  presume,  that  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi ' 
was  gone.  And  my  belief  is,  Johnny, 
that  he  will  work  himself  into  a  nervous 
fever,"  Coralie  broke  off  to  say,  in  her 
equable  way,  as  she  helped  me  to  place  the 
pieces.  "  When  he  got  there,  he  found 
the  ship  was  back  again.  This  put  him 
out  a  little,  as  you  may  judge ;  and  some- 
thing else  put  him  out  more.  He  heard 
that  Vera  went  on  board  with  Pym  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  the  ship  was  lying 
in  St.  Katharine's  Docks.  Upon  that, 
what  notion  do  you  suppose  he  took  up  ? 
—  I  have  first  move,  don't  I  ? " 

"  Certainly.  What  notion  did  he  take 
up?"  The  reader  must  remember  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  Sir  Dace's  visit  to  the 
ship. 

"  Why,  that  Vera  might  be  resolving  to 
convert  herself  into  a  stow-away,  and  go 
out  with  Pym  and  the  ship.  Poor  papa  ! 
He  went  searching  all  over  the  vessel. 
He  must  be  off  his  head." 

"  Verena  would  not  do  that." 

"  Do  it ! "  retorted  Coralie.  "  She'd  be 
no  more  likely  to  do  it  than  to  go  up  a 
chimney,  as  the  sweeps  do.  I  told  papa 
so.  He  brought  me  this  news  when  he 
came  home  to  dinner.  And  he  might 
just  as  well  have  stayed  away,  for  all  he 
ate." 

Coralie  paused  to  look  at  her  game.  I 
said  nothing. 

"He  could  only  drink.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  a  fierce  thirst  upon  him.  When  the 
sweets  came  on,  he  left  the  table  and  shut 
himself  in  his  little  library.  I  sent  Ozias 
to  ask  if  he  would  have  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  made ;  papa  swore  at  poor  Ozias, 
and  locked  the  door  upon  him.  When 
Verena  does  appear  I'd  not  say  but. he'll 
beat  her." 
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"  No,  no :  not  that." 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  is  off  his  head.  He 
is  still  shut  up ;  and  nobody  dare  go  near 
him  when  he  gets  into  a  fit  of  temper.  It 
is  so  silly  of  papa !  Verena  is  all  right. 
But  this  disobedience,  you  see,  is  some- 
thing new  to  him." 

"  You  can't  move  that  bishop.  1 1  leaves 
your  king  in  check." 

"  So  it  does.  The  worst  item  of  news 
remains  behind,"  added  Coralie.  "  And 
that  is  that  Pym  does  not  sail  with  the 
ship." 

**  I  should  not  think  he  would  now. 
Captain  Tancrton  would  not  take  him." 

**  Papa  told  me  Captain  Tanerton  had 
caused  him  to  be  superseded.  Was  Pym 
very  much  the  worse  for  what  he  took, 
Johnny.**  Was  he  very  insolent.^  You 
must  have  seen  it  all  ?  " 

"  He  had  taken  quite  enough.  And  he 
was  about  as  insolent  as  a  man  can  be." 

"  Ferrar  is  appointed  to  his  place,  papa 
says ;  and  a  new  man  to  Ferraris." 

"  Ferrar  is  !  I  am  glad  of  that ;  very. 
He  deserves  to  get  on." 

"  But  Ferrar  is  not  a  gentleman,  is  he  ? " 
objected  Coralie. 

"  Not  in  one  sense.  There  are  gentle- 
men and  gentlemen.  Mark  Ferrar  is  very 
humble  as  regards  birth  and  bringing  up. 
His  father  is  a  journeyman  china-painter 
at  one  of  the  Worcester  china  factories  ; 
and  Mark  got  his  learning  at  St.  Peter's 
charity-school.  But  every  instinct  Mark 
possesses  is  that  of  a  refined,  kindlv,  mod- 
est gentleman ;  and  he  has  contrived  to 
improve  himself  so  greatly  by  dint  of 
study  and  observation,  that  he  might  now 
pass  for  a  gentleman  in  any  society. 
Some  men,  wnatever  may  be  their  later 
advantages,  can  never  throw  off  the  com- 
mon tone  and  manner  of  early  habits  and 
associations.  Ferrar  has  succeeded  in 
doing  it." 

"  If  Pym  stays  on  shore  it  may  bring  us 
further  complication,"  mused  Coralie. 
"  I  should  search  for  Verena  myself  then 
—  and  search  in  earnest.  Papa  and  old 
Ozias  have  gone  about  it  in  anything  but  a 
likely  manner." 

**  Have  you  any  notion  where  she  can 
be?" 

"  Tust  the  least  bit  of  notion  in  the 
world,"  laughed  Coralie.  "It  flashed 
across  me  the  other  night  where  she 
might  have  hidden  herself.  I  don't  know 
it.  I  have  no  particular  ground  to  go 
upon." 

"  You  did  not  tell  Sir  Dace  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  lightly  answered  Coralie. 
"  We  two  sisters  don't  interfere  with  one 


another's  private  affairs.  I  did  keep  back 
a  letter  of  Vera's ;  one  she  wrote  to  Pym 
when  we  first  left  home ;  but  I  have  done 
no  more.     Here  comes  some  tea  at  last!" 

"  I  should  have  told,"  I  continued  in  a 
low  tone.  "  Or  taken  means  m^elf  to 
see  whether  my  notion  was  right  or 
wrong." 

"  What  did  it  signify  ?  —  when  Pym  was 
going  away  in  a  day  or  two.  Check  to 
you,  Johnny  Ludlow." 

That  first  game,  what  with  talking  and 
tea-drinking,  was  a  long  one.  I  won  it 
When  Ozias  came  in  for  the  teacups 
Coralie  asked  him  whether  Sir  Dace  had 
rung  for  anything.  No,  the  man  an- 
swered; most  likelv  his  master  would 
remain  locked  in  till  bedtime ;  it  was  his 
way  when  any  great  thing  put  him  out. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  stay  for  another 
game,"  I  said  to  Coralie,  as  she  began  to 
place  the  men  again. 

"  Are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  "  cried  Co- 
ralie, glancing  round  at  the  clock :  which 
said  twenty  minutes  to  ten. 

I  was  not  in  any  hurry  at  all  that  night, 
as  regarded  myself :  I  had  thought  she 
might  not  care  for  me  to  stay  longer. 
Miss  Deveen  and  Cattledon  had  gone  out 
to  dinner  some  ten  miles  aw^ay,  and  were 
not  expected  home  before  midnight  So 
we  began  a  fresh  game. 

"  Why  !  that  clock  must  have  stopped  I" 

Chancing  to  look  at  it  by-and-by,  I  saw 
that  it  stood  at  the  same  time  —  twenty 
minutes  to  ten.  I  took  out  my  watch.  It 
said  just  ten  minutes  past  ten. 

"  What  does  it  signify  ?  "  said  Coralie. 
"  You  can  stay  here  till  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  if  you  like  —  and  be  whirled  home 
in  a  cab  by  midnight  then." 

That  was  true.     If 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  exclaimed  Coralie. 

She  was  looking  at  the  door  with  sur- 
prised eyes.  There  stood  Verena,  her 
bonnet  on  ;  evidently  just  come  in. 

Verena  tripped  forward,  bent  down,  and 
kissed  her  sister.  "  Have  you  been  des- 
perately angry,  Coral  ?  "  she  lightly  asked, 
giving  me  her  hand  to  shake.  "  I  know 
papa  has." 

"  /  have  not  been  angry,"  was  Coralie's 
equable  answer:  "but  you  have  acted 
childishly,  Verena.  And  now,  where 
have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Only  in  Woburn  Place  at  Mrs.  BalTs," 
said  Verena,  throwing;  off  her  bonnet,  and 
bringing  her  lovely  nushed  face  close  to 
the  light  as  she  sat  down.  "  When  I  ^^ 
here  that  evening  —  and  really,  Johnny,  I 
was  sorry  not  to  stay  and  go  in  to  dino^ 
with^<7»,"  she  broke  off  with  a  smik'^ 
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I  went  straight  to  our  old  lodgings,  to 
XKi  old  Mother  Ball.  *  They  are  fright- 
il  tyrants  at  home,*  I  said  to  her;  *  I'm 
at  sure  but  they'll  serve  me  as  Bluebeard 
d  his  wives  ;  and  I  want  to  stay  with 
>u  for  a  day  or  two.*  There's  where  I 
ive  been  all  the  time,  Coral ;  and  I  won- 
^red  you  and  papa  did  not  come  to  look 
r  me." 

**It  is  where  I  fancied  you  might  be," 
turned  Coral.     "  But  I  only  thought  of 
on   Saturday  night.     Does  that   mean 
»cck,  Johnny?" 

"Check  and  mate,  mademoiselle.'* 
**  Oh,  how  wicked  you  are  !  " 
"  Mrs.  Ball  has  Been  more  careful  of 
c  than  she'd  be  of  gold,"  went  on  Vera, 
?r  blue  eyes  dancing.  "The  eldest 
iughter,  Louise,  is  at  home  now;  she 
raches  music  in  a  school :  and,  if  you'll 
clicve  me,  Coral,  the  old  mother  would 
ever  let  me  stir  out  without  Louise. 
Vhcn  Edward  Pym  came  up  in  the  even- 
ing to  take  me  for  a  walk,  Louise  must  go 
nth  us.  *  I  feel  responsible  to  your  papa 
md  sister,  my  dear,*  the  old  woman 
irould  say  to  me.  Oh,  she  was  a  veritable 
dragon."' 

"Was  Louise  with  you  when  you  went 
on  board  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi  *  yesterday 
afternoon  ?  '*  cried  Coralie,  while  I  began 
to  put  away  the  chessmen. 

Vcrcna  opened  her  eyes.  "  How  did 
you  hear  of  that  ?  No,  we  tricked  Louise 
for  once.  Edward  had  fifty  things  to  say 
to  me,  and  he  wanted  me  alone.  After 
dinner  he  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
afternoon  service.  I  made  haste,  and 
*ent  out  with  him,  calling  to  Louise  that 
she'd  catch  us  up  before  we  reached  the 
church,  and  we  ran  off  in  just  the  contrary. 
direction.  *  1  should  like  to  show  you  my 
ship,'  Edward  said  ;  and  we  went  clown  in 
an  omnibus.  Mrs.  Ball  shook  her  head 
when  we  ^ot  back,  and  said  I  must  never 
do  ii  agam.  As  if  I  should  have  the 
chance,  now  Edward's  gone !  " 

Coralie  glanced  at  her.  **  He  is  gone, 
J  suppose  f" 

^Yes,"  sighed  Vera.  "The  ship  left 
the  docks  this  morning.  He  took  leave 
of  me  last  night." 

Comlie  looked  doubtful.  She  glanced 
*K^n  at  her  sister  under  her  eyelids. 

'*Then  —  if  Edward  Pym  is  no  longer 
P^rc  to  lake  walks  with  you.  Vera,  how  is 
'^  >ou  came  home  so  late  to-night  ?  '* 

*'liccause  I  have  been  to  a  concert,** 
^n'ed  Vera,  her  tone  as  gay  as  a  lark's. 

Louise  and  I  started  to  walk  here  this 
^temoon.  I  wanted  you  to  see  her ;  she 
^  really  very    nice.     Coming    through 


Fitzroy  Square,  she  called  upon  some 
friends  of  hers  who  live  there,  the  Bar- 
retts—  he  is  a  professor  of  music.  Mrs. 
Barrett  was  going  to  a  concert  to-night 
and  she  said  if  we  would  stay  she'd  take 
us.  So  we  had  tea  with  her  and  went  to 
it,  and  they  sent  me  home  in  a  cab." 

"You  seem  to  be  taking  your  pleas- 
ure !  *'  remarked  Coralie. 

"  I  had  such  an  adventure  down-stairs,** 
cried  Verena,  dropping  her  voice  after  a 
pause  of  thought.  "  Nearly  fell  into  the 
arms  of  papa.' 

"  What  —  now  ?  '* 

"  Now ;  two  minutes  ago.  While  hesi- 
tating whether  to  softly  tinkle  the  kitchen 
bell  and  smuggle  myself  in  and  up  to  my 
room,  or  to  storm  the  house  with  a  bold 
summons,  Ozias  drew  open  the  front  door. 
He  looked  so  glad  to  see  me,  poor  stupid 
old  fellow.  I  was  talking  to  him  in  the 
passage  when  1  heard  papa's  cough. 
*  Oh,  nide  yourself,  Missee  Vera,*  cried 
Ozias,  *the  master,  he  so  angry;'  and 
away  I  rushed  into  papa's  little  library, 
seeing  the  door  of  it  open ** 

"He  has  come  out  of  it,  then  ! "  inter- 
jected Coralie. 

"  I  thought  papa  would  go  up-stairs,** 
said  Vera.  "  Instead  of  that,  he  came  on 
into  the  room.  I  crept  behind  the  old 
red  window-curtains,  and " 

"And  what?"  asked  Coralie,  for  Ve- 
rena made  a  sudden  pause. 

"Groaned  out  with  fright,  and  nearly 
betrayed  myself,"  continued  Verena. 
"Papa  stared  at  the  curtains  as  if  he 
thought  they  were  alive,  and  then  and 
there  backea  out  of  the  room.  Perhaps 
he  feared  a  ghost  was  there.  He  was 
looking  so  strange,  Coralie." 

"  All  your  fauR,  child.  Since  the  night 
you  went  away  he  has  looked  more  like  a 
maniac  than  a  rational  man,  and  acted 
like  one.  I  have  just  said  so  to  Johnny 
Ludlow.** 

"  Poor  papa !  I  will  be  good  and  trac- 
table as  an  angel  now,  and  make  it  up 
to  him.  And  —  why,  Coralie,  here  are 
visitors." 

We  gazed  in  surprise.  It  is  not  usual 
to  receive  calls  at  Dedtime.  Ozias  stood 
at  the  door  showing  in  Captain  Tanerton. 
Behind  him  was  Alfred  Saxby. 

The  captain*s  manner  was  curious.  No 
sooner  did  he  set  eyes  on  us  than  he 
started  back,  as  if  he  thought  we  might 
bite  him. 

"Not  here.  Not  the  ladies.  I  told 
you  it  was  Sir  Dace  I  wanted,**  he  said 
in  quick  sentences  to  Ozias,  "  Sir  Dace 
alone." 
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Ozias  went  back  down  the  stairs,  and 
they  after  him,  and  were  shown  into  the 
library.  It  was  a  h'ttle  room  nearly  oppo- 
site the  front  entrance,  and  underneath 
the  room  called  the  boudoir.  You  went 
down  a  few  stairs  to  it. 

Verena  turned  white.  A  prevision  of 
evil  seized  her. 

"  Something  must  be  the  matter,"  she 
shivered,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 
"  Did  you  notice  Captain  Tanerton's  face  ? 
I  never  saw  him  look  like  that.  And 
what  does  he  do  here?  Where  is  the 
ship  ?  And  oh,  Johnny  "  —  and  her  voice 
rose  to  a  shriek  —  "  where*s  Edward 
Pym  ?  " 

Alas!  we  soon  knew  what  the  matter 
was  —  and  where  Edward  Pym  was. 
Dead.  Murdered.  That's  what  young 
Saxby  called  it.  Sir  Dace,  looking  fright- 
fully scared,  started  with  them  down  to 
Ship  Street.  I  went  also ;  I  could  not 
keep  away.  George  was  to  sit  up  for  me 
at  home  if  I  were  late. 

"  For,"  as  Miss  Deveen  had  said  to  me 
in  the  morning,  laughingly,  "there's  no 
telling,  Johnny,  at  what  unearthly  hour 
you  may  get  back  from  Gravesend." 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  MARBLES  OF  iEGINA. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  the  more  emphatically 
upon  the  purely  sensuous  aspects  of  early 
Greek  art,  on  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its 
mere  material  and  workmanship,  the  grace 
of  hand  in  it,  its  chryselephantine  charac- 
ter, because  the  direction  of  all  the  more 
general  criticism  since  Lessing  has  been, 
somewhat  one-sidedly,  towards  the  ideal 
or  abstract  element  in  Greek  art,  towards 
what  we  way  call  its  philosophical  aspect. 
And  indeed  this  philosophical  element,  a 
tendency  to  the  realization  of  a  certain  in- 
ward, abstract,  intellectual  ideal,  is  also  at 
work  in  Greek  art  —  a  tendency  which,  if 
that  chryselephantine  influence  is  called 
Ionian,  may  rightly  be  called  the  Dorian, 
or,  in  reference  to  its  broader  scope,  the 
European  influence;  and  this  European 
influence  or  tendency  is  really  towards  the 
impression  of  an  order,  a  sanity,  a  pro- 
portion in  all  work,  which  shall  reflect  the 
inward  order  of  human  reason  now  fully 
conscious  of  itself,  —  towards  a  sort  of 
art,  in  which  the  record  and  delineation 
of  humanity,  as  active  in  the  wide,  in- 
ward world  of  its  passion  and  thoujiht, 
has  become  more  or  less  definitely  the 
aim  of  all  artistic  handicraft. 


In  undergoing  the  action  of  these  two 
opposing  influences,  and  by  harmonizing 
in  itself  their  antagonism,  Greek  sculp- 
ture does  but  reflect  the  larger  movements 
of  more  general  Greek  history.  All 
through  Greek  history  we  may  trace,  in 
every  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  Greek 
mind,  the  action  of  these  two  opposing 
tendencies,  —  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal tendencies,  as  we  may  perhaps  not 
too  fancifully  call  them.  There  is  the 
centrifugal,  the  Ionian,  the  Asiatic  ten- 
dency, flying  from  the  centre,  working 
with  little  forethought  straight  before  it, 
in  the  development  of  every  thought  and 
fancy;  throwmg  itself  forth  in  endless 
play  of  undirected  imagination ;  deli^ht- 
mg  in  brightness  and  color,  in  beautiful 
material,  in  changeful  form  everywhere, 
in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  even  in  archi- 
tecture and  its  subordinate  crafts.  In  the 
social  and  political  order  it  rejoices  in  the 
freest  action  of  local  and  personal  in- 
fluences ;  its  restless  versatilit}'  drives  it 
towards  the  assertion  of  the  principles 
of  separatism,  of  individualism,  —  the 
separation  of  State  from  State,  the  main- 
tenance of  local  religions,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  that  which  is 
most  peculiar  and  individual  in  him.  Its 
claim  is  in  its  grace,  its  freedom  and  hap- 
piness, its  lively  interest,  the  variety  of 
its  gifts  to  civilization  ;  its  weakness  is 
self-evident,  and  was  what  made  the  unity 
of  Greece  impossible.  It  is  this  centrif- 
ugal tendency  which  Plato  is  desirous  to 
cure,  by  maintaining,  over  against  it,  the 
Dorian  influence  of  a  severe  simplification 
ever)where,  in  society,  in  culture,  in  the 
very  physical  nature  of  man.  An  eqemy 
everywhere  to  varic^^atiouy  to  what  is  cun- 
ning or  "  myriad-mmded,"  he  sets  him- 
self in  mytholog}',  in  music,  in  poetry,  in 
every  kind  of  art,  to  enforce  the  ideal  of 
a  sort  of  Parmenidean  abstractness  and 
calm. 

This  exaggerated  ideal  of  Plato's  is, 
however,  only  the  exaggeration  of  that 
salutary  European  tendency,  which,  find- 
ing human  mind  the  most  absolutely  real 
and  precious  thing  in  the  world,  entorces 
everywhere  the  impress  of  its  sanity,  its 
profound  reflections  upon  things  as  they 
really  are,  its  sense  of  proportion.  It  is 
the  centripetal  tendency,  which  links  indi- 
viduals to  each  other.  States  to  States,  one 
period  of  organic  growth  to  another, 
under  the  reign  of  a  composed,  rational, 
self-conscious  order,  in  the  universal  light 
of  the  understanding. 
!  Whether  or  not  this  temper,  so  clearl) 
'  traceable  as  a  distinct  influence  in  the 
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course  of  Greek  development,  was  indeed 
the  peculiar  gift  of  the  Dorian  race,  cer- 
tainly that  race  is  the  best  illustration  of 
it,  in  its  love  of  order,  of  that  severe  com- 
position  everywhere,  of  which  the  Dorian 
style  of  architecture  is,  as  it  were,  a  mate- 
rial symbol —  in  its  constant  aspiration 
after  what  is  earnest  and  dignified,  as  ex- 
emplified most  evidentlv  in  tne  religion  of 
its  predilection,  the  religion  of  Apollo. 

For  as  that  Ionian  influence,  the  chrys- 
elephantine influence,  had  its  patron  in 
Hephxstus,  was  the  religion  of  Hephses- 
tus,  husband  of  Aphrodite,  the  repre- 
sentation of  exquisite  workmanship,  of 
tine  art  in  metal,  coming  from  the  East 
in  close  connection  with  the  artificial  fur- 
therance, through  dress  and  personal 
ornament,  of  the  beauty  of  the  body ;  so 
that  Dorian  or  European  influence  em- 
bodied itself  in  the  religion  of  Apollo. 
For  the  development  of  this  or  that 
niMholo2pcal  conception,  from  its  root  in 
fact  or  law  of  the  physical  world,  is  very 
\"arious  in  its  course.  Thus  Demeter,  the 
spirit  of  life  in  grass,  —  and  Dionysus, 
the  "spiritual  form"  of  life  in  the  green 
sap.— remain,  to  the  end  of  men's  thoughts 
and  fancies  about  them,  almost  wholly 
physical.  But  Apollo,  the  "  spiritual 
form  "  of  sunbeams,  early  becomes,  (the 
merely  physical  element  in  his  constitu- 
tion being  almost  wholly  suppressed,)  ex- 
clusively ethical,  —  the  "  spiritual  form  " 
of  inward  or  intellectual  light,  in  all  its 
nunifestations.  He  represents  all  those 
specially  European  ideas,  of  a  reasona- 
ble, personal  freedom,  as  understood  in 
Greece :  of  a  reasonable  polity ;  of  the 
^ity  of  soul  and  body,  through  the  cure 
of  disease  and  of  the  sense  of  sin ;  of  the 
perfecting  of  both  by  reasonable  exercise 
or  nsit'sis  :  his  relimon  is  a  sort  of  em- 
bodied equity,  its  aim  the  realization  of 
fair  reason  and  just  consideration  of  the 
truth  of  things  everywhere. 

1  cannot  dwell  on  the  general  aspects 
of  this  subject  further,  but  remark  that  in 
art  also  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  a  sanc- 
tion of,  and  an  encouragement  towards 
the  true  valuation  of  humanity,  in  its  san- 
'*y.  its  proportion,  its  knowledge  of  itself. 
Following  after  this,  Greek  art  attained, 
in  its  reproductions  of  human  form,  not 
nierely  to  the  profound  expression  of  the 
^•'Uhest  indwelling  spirit  of  human  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  expression  also  of  the 
great  human  passions,  of  the  powerful 
niovements  as  well  as  of  the  calm  and 
peaceful  order  of  the  soul,  as  finding  in 
the  atlections  of  the  body  a  language, 
tbc  elements  of  which   the  artist  might 


analyze,  and  then  combine,  order,  and 
recompose.  In  relation  to  music,  to  art, 
to  all  those  matters  over  which  the  Muses 
preside,  Apollo,  as  distinct  from  Hermes, 
seems  to  be  the  representative  and  patron 
of  what  I  may  call  reasonable  music,  of  a 
great  intelligence  at  work  in  art,  of  beauty 
attained  through  the  conscious  realization 
of  ideas.  They  were  the  cities  of  the 
Dorian  aflSnity  which  early  brought  to 
perfection  that  most  characteristic  of 
Greek  institutions,  the  sacred  dance,  with 
the  whole  gymnastic  system  which  was 
its  natural  accompaniment.  And  it  was 
the  familiar  spectacle  of  that  livin^j  sculp- 
ture which  developed,  perhaps,  beyond 
everything  else  in  the  Greek  mind,  at  its 
best,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  human  form. 

Into  that  bewildered,  dazzling  world  of - 
minute  and  dainty  hanciicraft  —  the  cham- 
ber of  Paris,  the  house  of  Alcinous  —  in 
which  the  form  of  man  alone  had  no  ade- 
quate place,  and  as  yet,  properly,  was  not, 
this  Dorian,  European,  Apolline  influence 
introduced  the  intelligent  and  spiritual  hu- 
man presence,  and  gave  it  its  true  value, 
a  value  consistently  maintained  to  the  end 
of  Greek  art,  by  a  steady  hold  upon  and 
preoccupation  with  the  mward  harmony 
and  system  of  human  personality. 

In  the  works  of  the  Asiatic  tradition, 
in  the  marbles  of  Nineveh,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  early  Greek  art,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  which  derives  from  it,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  archaic  remains  from 
Cyprus,  the  form  of  man  is  inadequate, 
and  below  the  measure  of  perfection 
attained  there  in  the  representation  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life;  just  as  in  the' 
little  reflective  art  of  Japan,  so  lovely  in 
its  reproduction  of  flower  or  bird,  the 
human  form  alone  comes  almost  as  a 
caricature,  or  is  at  least  untouched  by  any 
higher  ideal.  To  that  Asiatic  tradition, 
then,  with  its  perfect  craftsmanship,  its 
consummate  skill  in  design,  its  power  of 
hand,  the  Dorian,  the  European,  the  true 
Hellenic  influence  brought  a  revelation 
of  the  soul  and  body  of  man. 

And  we  come  at  last  to  a  monument, 
the  marbles  of  iCgina,  which  bears  upon 
it  the  full  expression  of  this  humanism, 
—  to  a  work,  in  which  the  presence  of 
man,  realized  with  complete  mastery  of 
hand,  and  with  clear  apprehension  of  now 
he  actually  is  and  moves  and  looks,  is 
touched  with  the  freshest  sense  of  that 
new-found,  inward  value  ;  the  energy  of 
worthy  passions  purifying,  the  light  oi  his 
reason  shining  through,  bodily  forms  and 
motions,  solemnized,  attractive,  pathetic. 
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We  have  reached  an  extant  work,  real 
and  visible,  of  an  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  anything  actually  remaining 
of  earlier  art,  and  justifying,  by  its  direct 
interest  and  charm,  our  long  prelude  on 
the  beginnings  of  Greek  sculpture,  while 
there  was  still  almost  nothing  actually  to 
see. 

These  fifteen  figures  of  Parian  marble, 
of  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  life,  form- 
ing, with  some  deficiencies,  the  east  and 
west  gables  of  a  temple  of  Athene,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  stand  on  a  hillside  by 
the  seashore,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
island  of  yEgina,  were  discovered  in  the 
year  1811,  and  having  been  purchased  by 
the  crown  prince,  afterwards  Louis  I.,  of 
Bavaria,  are  now  the  great  ornament  of 
the  Glyptothek,  or  Museum  of  Sculpture, 
at  Munich.  The  group  in  each  gable 
consisted  of  eleven  fissures ;  and  of  the 
fifteen  larger  figures  discovered,  five  be- 
long to  the  eastern,  ten  to  the  western 
gable,  so  that  the  western  gable  is  com- 
plete with  the  exception  of  one  figure, 
which  should  stand  where  the  beautiful 
figure,  borrowed  from  the  eastern  gable, 
bending  down  towards  the  fallen  leader, 
at  Munich  actuallv  is;  certain  fragments 
showing  that  the  fost  figure  corresponded 
essentially  to  this,  which  has  therefore 
been  transferred  hither  from  its  place  in 
the  less  complete  group  to  which  it  prop- 
erly belongs.  For  there  are  two  legiti- 
mate views  or  motives  in  the  restoration 
of  ancient  sculpture,  the  antiquarian  and 
aesthetic,  as  they  may  be  termed,  respec- 
tively; the  former  limiting  itself  to  the 
bare  presentation  of  what  actually  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  work,  braving  all 
shock  to  living  eyes  from  the  mutilated 
nose  or  chin ;  while  the  latter,  the  aesthetic 
method,  requires  that,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible addition  or  interference,  by  the  most 
skilful  living  hand  procurable,  the  object 
shall  be  made  to  please,  or  at  least  con- 
tent the  living  eye,  seeking  enjoyment, 
and  not  a  bare  fact  of  science,  in  the 
spectacle  of  ancient  art.  This  latter  way 
of  restoration,  —  the  aesthetic  way,  — 
followed  by  the  famous  connoisseurs  of 
the  Renaissance,  has  been  followed  here ; 
and  the  visitor  to  Munich  actually  sees 
the  marbles  of  ^gina,  as  restored  after  a 
model  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  Thorwald- 
sen. 

Different  views  have,  however,  been 
maintained  as  to  the  right  grouping  of  the 
figures;  but  the  composition  of  the  two 
groups  was  apparently  similar,  not  only 
in  general  character  but  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  correspondence  of  all  the  figures, 
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each  to  each.  And  in  both  the  subject  is 
a  combat,  —  a  combat  between  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  concerning  the  body  of  a 
Greek  hero,  fallen  among  the  foemen,— 
an  incident  so  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  the  heroic  wars.  In  both  cases,  Athe- 
ne, whose  temple  this  sculpture  was  de- 
signed to  decorate,  intervenes,  her  image 
being  complete  in  the  western  gable,  the 
head  and  some  other  fragments  remain- 
ing of  that  in  the  eastern.  The  incidents 
represented  were  probably  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  traditions  of  yEgina  in 
connection  with  the  Trojan  war.  Greek 
legend  is  ever  deeply  colored  by  local 
interest  and  sentiment,  and  this  monu- 
ment probably  celebrates  Telamon,  and 
Ajax  his  son,  the  heroes  who  established 
the  fame  of  y£gina,  and  whom  the  united 
Greeks,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  the  iCginetans  were 
distinguished  above  all  other  Greeks  in 
bravery*  invited  as  their  peculiar,  spiritual 
allies  from  that  island. 

Accordingly,  antiquarians  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  opinion  that  the  eastern 
gable  represents  the  combat  of  Hercules, 
(Hercules  being  the  only  figure  among  the 
warriors  certainly  to  be  identified,)  and  of 
his  comrade  Telamon,  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  in  which,  properly,  Hercules  was 
leader,  but  here,  as  squire  and  archer,  is 
made  to  give  the  first  place  to  Telamon, 
as  the  titular  hero  of  the  place.  Opinion 
is  not  so  definite  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  western  gable,  which,  however,  prob- 
ably represents  the  combat  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of 
Patroclus.  In  both  cases  an  iCginetan 
hero,  in  the  eastern  gable  Telamon,  in 
the  western  his  son  Ajax,  is  represented 
in  the  extreme  crisis  of  battle,  such  a 
crisis  as,  according  to  the  deep  religious- 
ness of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  was  a 
motive  for  the  visible  intervention  of  the 
goddess  in  favor  of  her  chosen  people. 

Opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  work, 
based  mainly  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  work  itself,  has  varied  within  a  period 
ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  sixtieth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  Olympiad, 
inclining  on  the  whole  to  the  later  date,  in 
the  period  of  the  Ionian  revolt  against 
Persia,  and  a  few  years  earlier  than  the 
battle  of  Marathon. 

In  this  monument,  then,  we  have  a  rev- 
elation in  the  sphere  of  art,  of  the  temper 
which  made  the  victories  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  possible,  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Greek  chivalry  as  displayed  in  the  Persian 
war,  and  in  the  highly  ideal  conception  of 
its  events,  expressed  in  Herodotus  and 
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approving  itself  minutely  to  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks,  as  a  series  of  affairs  in  which 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  old  time  person- 
ally intervened,  and  that  not  as  mere 
shadows.  It  was  natural  that  the  high- 
pitched  temper,  the  stress  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  ended  in  the  final  conflict 
of  Greek  liberty  with  Asiatic  barbarism, 
should  stimulate  quite  a  new  interest  in 
the  poetic  legends  of  the  earlier  conflict 
between  them  in  the  heroic  age.  As  the 
Cfents  of  the  Crusades  and  the  chival- 
rous spirit  of  that  period  leading  men*s 
minds  back  to  ponder  over  the  oeeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  gave  birth 
to  the  composition  of  the  "Song  of  Ro- 
land," just  so  this  yCginetan  sculpture 
displays  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age  feeding 
their  enthusiasm  on  the  legend  of  a  dis- 
tant past,  and  is  a  link  between  Herodo- 
tus and  Homer.  In  those  ideal  figures, 
pensive  a  little  from  the  first,  we  may 
suppose,  with  the  shadowiness  of  a  past 
age,  we  may  yet  see  how  Greeks  of  the 
time  of  Themistocles  really  conceived  of 
Homeric  knight  and  squire. 

Some  other  fragments  of  art,  also  dis- 
covered in  iCgina,  and  supposed  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  temple  of  Athene, 
tend,  by  their  roughness  and  immaturity, 
to  show  that  this  small  building,  so  united 
in  its  effect,  so  complete  in  its  simplicity, 
in  the  symmetry  of  its  two  main  groups 
of  sculpture,  was  the  perfect  artistic 
flower  of  its  time  and  place.  Yet  within 
the  limits  of  this  simple  unity,  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  the  charm  and  impres- 
siveness  of  the  place,  a  certain  inequality 
of desijjn  and  execution  maybe  detected ; 
the  hand  of  a  slightly  earlier  master,  prob- 
ably, having  worked  in  the  western  gable, 
^hile  the  master  of  the  eastern  gable  has 
gone  some  steps  farther  than  he  in  fine- 
ness and  power  of  expression  ;  the  figure 
of  the  supposed  Ajax,  stooping  forward  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  western 
roup,  but  really  Iwrrowed,  as  I  said,  from 
the  eastern,  and  which  has  in  it  some- 
thing above  the  type  of  the  figures 
poupcd  round  it,  being  this  later  sculp 
tor's  work.  Yet  Overbeck,  who  has  elab- 
orated the  points  of  this  distinction  of 
styles,  commends  without  reserve  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  whole  work, 
executed,  as  he  says,  "  with  an  application 
of  all  known  instruments  of  sculpture ; 
the  delicate  calculation  of  weight  in  the 
composition  of  the  several  parts,  allowing 
the  artist  to  dispense  with  all  artificial 
*npports,  and  to  set  his  figures,  with  all 
tbeir  complex  motions,  and  yet  with 
plinths  only  three  inches  thick,  into  the 


basis  of  the  gable  ;  the  bold  use  of  the 
chisel,  which  wrought  the  shield,  on  the 
freely-held  arm,  down  to  a  thickness  of 
scarcely  three  inches ;  the  fineness  of  the 
execution,  even  in  parts  of  the  work  invis- 
ible to  an  ordinarv  spectator,  in  the  dili- 
gent finishing  of  wnich  the  only  motive  of 
the  artist  was  to  satisfy  his  own  convic- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  good  sculpture." 

It  was  the  Dorian  cities,  Plato  tells  us, 
which  first  shook  off  the  false  Asiatic 
shame,  and  stripped  off  their  clothing  for 
purposes  of  exercise  and  training  in  the 
f^ymnasium ;  and  it  was  part  of  the 
Dorian  or  European  influence  to  assert 
the  value  in  art  of  the  unveiled  and 
healthy  human  form.  And  here  the  art- 
ists of  -/Egina,  notwithstanding  Homer's 
description  of  Greek  armor,  glowing  like 
the  sun  itself,  have  displayed  the  Greek 
warriors —  Greek  and  Trojan  alike  — not 
in  the  equipments  they  would  really  have 
worn,  but  naked,  —  flesh  fairer  than  that 
golden  armor,  though  more  subdued  and 
tranquil  in  effect  on  the  spectator,  the  un- 
draped  form  of  man  coming  like  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  and  as  an 
element  oi  temperance^  into  the  somewhat 
gaudy  spectacle  of  Asiatic,  or  archaic  art. 
Paris  alone  bears  his  dainty  trappings, 
characteristically,  —  a  coat  of  golden 
scalework,  the  scales  set  on  a  lining  of 
canvas  or  leather,  shiftly  deftly  over  the 
delicate  body  beneath,  and  represented 
on  the  gable  by  gilding,  or  real  gilt  metal 
perhaps. 

It  was  characteristic  also  of  that  more 
truly  Hellenic  art  —  another  element  of 
its  temperance  —  to  adopt  the  use  of  mar- 
ble in  its  works ;  and  the  material  of  these 
figures  is  the  white  marble  of  Paros. 
Traces  of  color  have,  however,  been  found 
on  certain  parts  of  them.  The  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  shields  and  helmets  have  been 
blue ;  their  inner  parts  and  the  crests  of 
the  helmets,  red ;  the  hem  of  the  drapery 
of  Athene,  the  edges  of  her  sandals,  the 
plinths  on  which  the  figures  stand,  also 
red ;  one  quiver  red,  another  blue ;  the 
eyes  and  lips,  too,  colored;  perhaps,  the 
hair.  There  was  just  a  limited  and  con- 
ventionalized use  of  color,  in  effect,  upon 
the  marble. 

And  although  the  actual  material  of 
these  figures  is  marble,  its  coolness  and 
massivencss  suiting  the  growing  severity 
of  Greek  thought,  yet  they  have  their 
reminiscences  of  work  in  bronze,  in  a 
certain  slimness  and  tenuity,  a  certain 
dainty  lightness  of  poise  in  their  group- 
ing, which  remains  in  the  memory  as  a 
peculiar  note  of  their  st)-le ;  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  such  easy  and  graceful  balancin|r 
being  one  of  the  privileges  or  opportuni- 
ties of  statuary  in  cast  metal,  of  that  hol- 
low casting  in  which  the  whole  weight  of 
the  work  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  a 
work  of  equal  size  in  marble,  and  which 
permits  a  so  much  wider  and  freer  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  about  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity. In  ^gina  the  tradition  of  metal 
work  seems  to  have  been  strong,  and 
Onatas,  whose  name  is  closely  connected 
with  yEgina,  and  who  is  contemporary 
with  the  presumably  later  portion  of  this 
monument,  was  above  all  a  worker  in 
bronze.  Here  again,  in  this  lurking 
spirit  of  metal  work,  we  have  a  new  ele- 
ment of  complexity  in  the  character  of 
these  precious  remains.  And  then,  to 
compass  the  whole  work  in  our  imagina- 
tion, we  must  conceive  yet  another  ele- 
ment in  the  conjoint  effect;  metal  being 
actually  mingled  with  the  marble,  brought 
thus  to  its  daintiest  point  of  refinement, 
as  the  little  holes  indicate,  bored  into  the 
marble  figures  for  the  attachment  of  cer- 
tain accessories  in  bronze,  —  lances, 
swords,  bows,  the  Medusa  also  on  the  cFgis 
of  Athene,  and  its  fringe  of  little  snakes. 
And  as  there  was  no  adequate  con- 
sciousness and  recognition  of  the  essen- 
tials of  man^s  nature  in  the  older,  oriental 
art,  so  there  is  no  pathos,  no  humanity  in 
the  more  special  sense,  but  a  kind  of 
hardness  and  cruelty  rather,  in  those  oft- 
repeated,  long,  matter-of-fact  processions, 
on  the  marbles  of  Nineveh,  of  slave-like 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  battle  mechani- 
cally, or  of  captives  on  their  way  to  slav- 
ery or  death,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  king.  These  Greek  marbles,  on 
the  contrary,  with  that  figure  yearning 
forward  so  graciously  to  the  fallen  leader, 
are  deeply  impressed  with  a  natural  pa- 
thetic cnect  —  the  true  reflection  again  of 
the  temper  of  Homer  in  speaking  of  war. 
Ares,  the  god  of  war  himself,  we  must 
remember,  is,  according  to  his  original 
import,  the  god  of  storms,  of  winter  rag- 
ing among  the  forests  of  the  Thracian 
mountains,  a  brother  of  the  north  wind. 
Afterwards  only,  surviving  many  minor 
gods  of  war,  he  becomes  a  leader  of  hosts, 
a  sort  of  divine  knight  and  patron  of 
knighthood;  and,  through  the  old  intri- 
cate connection  of  love  and  war,  and  that 
amorousness  which  is  the  universally 
conceded  privilege  of  the  soldier's  life,  he 
comes  to  be  very  near  Aphrodite,  —  the 
paramour  of  the  goddess  of  physical 
beauty.  So  that  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  soft 
dalliance  mingles,  in  his  character,  so 
unlike  that  of  ^the  Christian  leader,  Saint 


George,  with  the  idea  of  savage,  warlike 
impulses ;  the  fair,  soft  creature  suddenly 
raging  like  a  storm,  to  which,  in  its  va- 
rious  wild  incidents,   war  is  constantly 
likened  in  Homer;  the  effects  of  delicate 
youth  and  of  tempest  blending,  in  Arcs, 
into   one    expression,   not  without    that 
cruelty  which  mingles  also,  like  the  influ- 
ence of  some  malign  fate  upon  him,  with 
the  finer  characteristics  of  Achilles,  who 
is  a  kind  of  merely  human  double  of  Ares. 
And  in  Homer's  impressions  of  war  the 
same  elements  are  blent,  —  the  delicacy, 
the  beauty  of  youth,  especially,  making  it 
so  fit  for  purposes  of  love,  spoiled  and 
wasted  by  the  random  flood  and  fire  of  a 
violent  tempest;  the  glittering  beauty  of 
the   Greek  "war-men,"  expressed   in  so 
many  brilliant  figures,  and  the  splendor 
of  their  equipments,  in  collision  with  the 
miserable  accidents  of  battle,   and    the 
grotesque    indignities    of     death    in    it, 
brought  home  to  our  fancy  by  a  hundred 
pathetic  incidents,  —  the  sword  hot  with 
slaughter,  the  stifling  blood  in  the  throat, 
the  spoiling  of  the  body  in  every  member 
severally.     He  thinks  of,  and  records,  at 
his  early  ending,  the  distant  home  from 
which  the  boy  came,  who  goes  stumbling 
now,    just    stricken    so    wretchedly,  his 
bowels  in  his  hands.     He  pushes  the  ex- 
pression of  this  contrast  to  the  macabre 
even,  suggesting  the  approach  of  those 
lower  forms  of  life  which  await  to-morrow 
the  fair  bodies  of  the  heroes,  who  strive 
and  fall  to-day  like  these  in  the  iCginetan 
gables.     For  it  is  just  that  twofold  senti- 
ment which  this  sculpture  has  embodied. 
The    seemingly    stronger     hand    which 
wrought   the   eastern  gable   has    shown 
itself  strongest  in  the  rigid  expression  of 
the   truth  of  pain,  in   the  mouth  of  the 
famous  recumbent  figure  on  the  extreme 
left,  the  lips  just  open  at  the  corner,  and 
in  the  hard-shut  lips  of  Hercules.     Other- 
wise, these  figures  all  smile  faintly,  al- 
most like  the  monumental  efiiigies  of  the 
Middle  Age,  with  a  smile  which,  even  if 
it  be  but  a  result  of  the  mere   conven- 
tionality of  an  art  still  somewhat  imma- 
ture,   has    just    the    pathetic    effect    of 
Homer's  conventional  epithet  "tender," 
when  he  speaks  of  the  flesh  of  his  heroes. 
And  together  with  this  touching  power 
there  is  also  in  this  work  the  effect  of  an 
early  simplicity,  the  charm  of  its  limita- 
tions.     For  as  art  which  has  passed  its 
prime  has  sometimes  the   charm   of  an 
absolute  refinement  in   taste  and  work- 
manship, so  immature  art  also,  as  we  now 
see,   has   its  own  attractiveness   in  the 
naiveti^  the  freshness  of    spirit,  which 
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finds  power  and  interest  in  simple  mo- 
tives of  feeling,  and  in  the  freshness  of 
band,  which  has  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in 
mechanical  processes  still  performed  un- 
mechanically,  in  the  spending  of  care  and 
intelligence  on  every  touch.     As  regards 
Italian  art,  the  sculpture  and  paintings  of 
the  earlier    Renaissance,    the    aesthetic 
value  of  this  nai%*eU  is  now  well  under- 
stood; but  it  has  its  value  in  Greek  sculp- 
ture also.     There,  too,  is  a  succession  of 
phases  through  which  the  artistic  power 
and  purpose  grew  to  maturity,  with  the 
enduring  charm    of    an   unconventional, 
unsophisticated  freshness,  in    that   very 
early  sta5:e  of  it  illustrated  by  these  mar- 
bles of  ytgina,  not  less  than  in  the  work 
of  Verrocchio    and    Mino    of     Fiesole. 
Effects  of  this  we  may  note  in  that  sculp- 
ture of  iCgina,   not   merely  in  the  sim- 
plicity, or  monotony  even,  of  the  whole 
composition,  and  in  the  exact  and  formal 
correspondence  of  one  eable  to  the  other, 
but  in  the  simple  readiness  with   which 
the  designer  makes  the  two  second  spear- 
men kneel,  against  the  probability  of  the 
thing,  so  as  just  to  fill  the  space  he  has  to 
compose  in.     The  profiles  are  still  not 
yet  of  the  fully  developed  Greek  type,  but 
nave  a  somewhat  sharp  prominence  of 
nose  and  chin,  as  in  Etrurian  design,  in 
the  early  sculpture  of  Cyprus,  and  in  the 
earlier   Greek  vases;    and  the    general 
proportions  of  the  body  in  relation  to  the 
shoulders  are  still  somewhat  archaically 
slim.    But  then  the  workman  is  at  worlc 
in  dry  earnestness,  with   a  sort  of  hard 
strength  in  detail,  a  scrupulousness  verg- 
'oij  on  stiffness,   like  that  of  an   early 
i^lemish  painter ;  he  communicates  to  us 
bis  still  youthful  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
experience  of  the  first  rudimentary  diffi- 
^Ities  of  his  art  overcome.     And  withal, 
^hcse  figures  have  in  them  a  true  expres- 
sion of  life,  of  animation.     In  this  monu- 
nient  of    Greek    chivalry,   pensive    and 
^sionary  as  it  may  seem,  those  old  Greek 
tnio;hts'live  with   a   truth   like   that    of 
Homer  or  Chaucer.      In  a  sort  of  stiff 
pace,  combined  with  a  sense  of  things 
oright  or  sorrowful  directly  felt,  the  iCgin- 
ctin  workman  is,  as  it  were,  the  Chaucer 
of  Greek  sculpture. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 
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Scoffers,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred, 
"^ve  gi^cn  ^Q  the  ».  Peerage  "  the  name 


of  the  Englishman's  Bible.  In  spite  of 
this  covert  sneer  on  British  snobbism,  it 
could  easily  be  proved  that  few  more 
instructive  books  exist  than  a  well-edited 
dictionary  of  the  British  nobility.  It 
seems  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot  to  those  who  care  nothing  for  the 
gradual  growth  of  our  great  families  ;  but 
to  those  who  know  something  of  the  men 
who  have  made  the  history  otthe  country, 
and  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines, 
few  books  are  more  thoroughly  instinct 
with  life.  Anecdotes  that  float  about 
ownerless  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  are 
here  localized  and  fixed.  The  refine- 
ments of  the  "  Peerage  "  are  little  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  English  man  and 
woman,  and  sad  havoc  is  often  made  of 
them  in  the  novels  of  our  time.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  they  are 
somewhat  complicated,  and  one  some- 
times wonders  whether  every  peer  knows 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  own  class.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  old 
masters,  now  shown  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, there  is  a  mistake  of  the  kind  to 
which  we  refer.  There  are  two  portraits 
by  Lely,  one  called  Henry  Howard,  sixth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  Anne 
Somerset,  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Now  the 
duke  was  the  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk 
who  figures  in  Evelyn*s  and  Pepys's 
diaries,  and  gave  the  Arundel  marbles  to 
Oxford  and  the  Norfolk  Library  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  did  not  come  into 
the  dukedom  until  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1677,  so  it  is  clear  that  his  first 
wife,  who  died  in  1662,  could  never  have 
been  a  duchess. 

The  word  nobility  has  gjown  to  have  a 
peculiarly  restrictea  meaning  in  England, 
which  it  does  not  bear  abroad.  The 
gentry  are  really  the  lower  nobility,  and 
in  many  instances  the  elder  branch  of  a 
family  remains  untitled,  while  the  younger 
scions  seek  their  fortunes  and  are  what 
we  commonly  call  "  ennobled ; "  thus  at 
one  time  a  commoner  was  the  head  of 
one  of  our  oldest  houses,  a  dukedom 
being  held  by  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family.  The  difference  between  English 
and  foreign  customs  in  this  matter  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  Buff  on.  An 
English  friend  wrote  to  congratulate  the 

freat  naturalist  on  his  being  ennobled  by 
,ouis  XVI.  Buffon  returned  answer 
that  certainly  the  Mng  had  created  him  a 
count,  at  receiving  which  title  he  felt  very 
proud,  but  that  he  was  already  **  noble  "  .' 
The  five  grades  of  which  the  peerage 
consists  are  of  very  varied  antiquity. 
The  lowest  is  that  of  baron,  which  is 


«So 
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also  one  of  the  oldest.  Originally  the 
dignity  was  attached  to  the  possession  of 
certain  lands  held  according  to  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  possessor  was  therefore 
a  baron  by  tenure.  In  the  reign  of  King 
John  the  greater  barons  were  specially 
summoned  to  the  council  of  the  nation, 
and  hence  arose  the  barons  by  writ  in 
place  of  barons  by  tenure.  The  practice 
of  creating  barons  by  letters  patent^  by 
which  rank  was  converted  into  a  mere 
title  of  honor,  was  first  introduced  by 
Richard  II.,  who  in  1387  created  John 
Beauchamp,  of  Holt  Castle,  Baron  Beau- 
champ  of  Kidderminster.  Viscount  was 
first  introduced  as  an  hereditary  title  into 
the  English  peerage  by  Henry  VI.,  who 
made  John,  sixth  Baron  Beaumont,  Vis- 
count Beaumont,  by  letters  patent  in  1440. 
Previously  the  name  vice-comes  had  been 
used  by  the  sheriff  of  a  county  as  the 
deputy  of  the  earl.  Of  the  five  titles  to 
which  we  are  now  drawing  attention,  earl 
is  the  only  one  with  a  Saxon  name,  and  it 
is  a  curious  linguistic  fact  that  this  char- 
acteristic only  applies  to  the  man  himself, 
as  his  wife  is  styled  a  countess.  The 
synonymous  names  earl  and  count  had  a 
fight  for  a  time,  but  the  former  survived 
as  the  fitter  of  the  two.  There  were  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  earldoms,  but  they 
were  each,  as  the  name  comes  yjoyjX'di  show, 
intimately  connected  with  the  county.  In 
course  of  time  this  was  changed,  and 
Roger  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  on 
the  Welsh  March,  created  Earl  of  March 
in  1328,  was  the  first  earl  whose  dignity 
was  unconnected  with  a  shire.  The  cus- 
tom of  adopting  titles  taken  from  counties 
and  towns  was  extended  to  villages  and 
private  estates,  and  in  some  instances 
family  names  have  even  been  used  in- 
stead of  place  names.  The  original 
marquesses  were  guardians  of  the  frontier 
marches,  but  the  first  English  marquess- 
ate  in  the  modern  sense  was  conferred 
in  1386  upon  Robert  de  Vcre,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  was  created  Marquess  of 
Dublin  by  Richard  II.  The  Eari  of 
Somerset  was  made  Marquess  of  Dorset 
by  the  same  king,  but  the  title  was  taken 
from  him  in  the  next  reign.  The  House 
of  Commons  petitioned  that  it  might  be 
restored,  but  the  earl  did  not  wish  for  the 
higher  honor,  as  it  was  considered  an  in- 
novation. At  one  period  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  there  was  only  one  marquess 
on  the  roll  of  the  peerage.  Dukes,  in  the 
older  European  sense  of  governors  of 
dukedoms,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  England.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Corn- 


wall in  1335,  was  the  first  English  dul 
and  for  a  time  this  rank  was  confined 
the  royal  family.  Although  others  aft< 
wards  obtained  the  title,  they  wereve 
few,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reigns 
William  III.  and  Anne  that  its  genei 
character  was  changed.  Although  : 
holders  of  these  different  titles  take  pre 
edence  according  to  their  relative  nui 
they  sit  as  peers  or  equals  in  the  Hou 
of  Lords.  The  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  of 
marquess,  or  of  an  earl,  although  he  1 
mains  a  commoner,  bears  one  of  the  tit! 
of  his  father  by  courtesy.  These  a 
sometimes  changed,  but  usually  the  sar 
title  is  used  for  several  generations.  Tl 
son  of  a  duke  is  commonly  a  marquess, 
a  marquess  an  earl,  and  of  an  earl  a  vi 
count,  but  this  is  not  always  the  cast 
for  instance,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
second  title  is  Earl  of  Salisbury,  so  i 
order  to  obviate  confusion  his  elaest  so 
is  forced  to  take  the  third  title,  which  i 
Viscount  Cranborne. 

Since  the  two  unions  with  Scotland  an 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  destructio 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  in  those  com 
tries,  the  peers  have  been  left  in  an  u 
satisfactory  condition.  As  the  unioo 
took  place  at  different  periods,  vcrydi 
ferent  regulations  were  enforced  rcspcc 
ing  them.  Sixteen  Scotch  peers  ar 
elected  as  representatives /br/^f A  ^<fr/M 
ment,  and  twenty-eight  Irish  peers  ar 
chosen  for  life,  A  Scotch  peer,  thong 
not  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives,  1 
debarred  from  sitting  in  the  House  c 
Commons,  a  disability  which  does  nc 
attach  to  the  Irish  peers  —  as  witness  th 
great  prime  minister,  Lord  Palmerstoc 
Still  the  latter  class  have  their  ow: 
troubles,  which  some  of  the  order  ar 
now  ventilating  in  the  public  press 
There  are  about  forty  Scotch  and  abon 
one  hundred  Irish  peerages  now  existio 
without  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  Hotis 
of  Lords.  One  of  the  reasons  of  thl 
discrepancy  is  that,  while  the  Scote 
peerages  are  allowed  to  die  out.  Iris 
peers  are  still  created.  This  is  not 
mere  anomaly,  but  it  partakes  somewbs 
of  dishonesty,  and  a  remedy  cannot  to 
soon  be  applied.  Certain  Irish  peei 
created  since  the  union  are  quite  unco 
nected  with  Ireland,  and  have  taken  tl 
names  of  English  places  for  their  title 
but  by  a  legal  fiction  these  places  a 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  Ireland  i 
the  purposes  of  the  patent.  Thus  i 
style  of  Baron  Macdonald  runs,  *'  of  SU 
Antrim,"  but  Slate  is  actually  in  the  H< 
rides,  and  not  in  Antrim  at  all. 
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The  Eoglish  peerage  holds  a  unique 
position  from  the  fact  that  a  peerage  con- 
fers a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords^  and  therefore  all  claims  are  rigidly 
coDsidered.  Abroad,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing iiice  this,  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
Question  illegal  titles,  and  in  consequence 
false  claims  to  rank  abound.  The  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  various 
claims  to  peerages  in  abeyance  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  was  soured  for  life  because  he 
diet  not  obtain  the  barony  of  Chandos  of 
Sadeley,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
hibiting his  claim  by  signing  himself  ^^ per 
kgtm  terra  Chandos  of  Sudeley." 

The  "Peerage"    contains    those    his- 
torical names  of  which  Englishmen  are 
naturally  so  proud,  as  the  Howards,  the 
Percies,  and   the   Herberts;  such  great 
generals  as  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
and  admirals  as  Nelson  and  St.  Vincent, 
ire  represented    there,   but    sometimes 
these  names  are  lost   in    higher  titles. 
Thus  Anson  is  merged  in  Lichfield,  and 
Give  in  Powis.     Lawyers  are  well  repre- 
sented, and    trade  supplies    her    quota. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  traces  his  descent 
from  Lord  Mayor  Osborne,  the  Barings 
hold  two  peerages,  Ashburton  and  North- 
brook,  and  several  peers  are,  or  have 
been,  bankers.     The  Earl  of  Jersey  is  a 
partner  in  Child's  bank,  and  this  connec- 
tion of  a  Villiers  with  a  lucrative  business 
has  come  about  by  a  romantic  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.    The  tenth  earl  of  Westmore- 
land ran  away  with  the  only  daughter  of 
Robert  Chilci,  the  head  of  the  bank,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1782.    Although  the 
ninaways  had  a  good  start  in  their  jour- 
ney to  Gretna  Green,  the  father  caught 
them  up  in   Cumberland.     Lord    West- 
nK)reland  was  e^ual  to  the  occasion,  for 
be  stood  up  in  his  carriage  and  shot  the 
^ing  horse  in    Mr.  Child*s  chaise,  by 
*hich  bold  proceeding  he  was  able  to  get 
Over  the  border  and  be  married  before 
Child  could  interfere.     It  is  said  that  that 
oobleman  had,  previously  to  the  elope- 
iiient,  put  the  following  question  to  the 
banker:  " Supf)Ose  you  were  in  love  with 
*  girl  and  her  father  refused  his  consent 
to  the  union,  what  should  you  do  ? "  to 
^hich   he    received    the    prompt    reply, 
**  Why,  run  away  with  her,  to  be  sure." 
Child  did  not  forgive  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  but  nevertheless  he  left  the 
^hole  of  his  fortune  to  their  first  daugh- 
ter—this was  Lady  Sarah  Sophia  Jane, 

^ho  married  the  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and 

was  grandmother  of  the  present  earl. 


There  are  certain  unwritten  rules  as  to 
entry  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus 
an  ordinary  mortal  is  made  a  baron,  an 
ex-speaker  or  cabinet  minister  becomes  a 
viscount,  and  a  prime  minister  or  states- 
man of  the  first  rank  springs  into  an  earl- 
dom at  one  bound.  Walpole  was  created 
Earl  of  Orford,  and  his  rival,  Pulteney, 
was  cajoled  into  accepting  the  earldom 
of  Bath.  The  latter,  when  he  found  he 
had  stultified  himself  by  his  rise  in  rank, 
flung  down  his  patent  on  the  floor,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  have  it 
passed. 

A  somewhat  similar  scene  occurred 
when  another  hot-headed  man  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  of  Lonsdale.  Sir  James 
Lowther  refused  any  lower  rank  than  an 
earldom.  He  even  took  offence  on  being 
made  an  earl  in  1784,  when  he  found  that 
he  was  junior  to  two  other  new  earls  who 
had  been  advanced,  not  like  him  from 
among  the  commoners,  biit  from  among 
the  barons.  At  first  he  refused  to  take 
his  seat  among  the  Lords,  and  marched 
back  to  the  Commons.  This  was  the 
man  of  whom  it  was  written  in  the  "  Rol- 
liad  "  — 

E*cn  by  the  elements  his  power's  confessM, 
Of  minds  and  boroughs  Lonsdale  stands  pos- 
sessed ; 
And  one  sad  servitude  alike  denotes 
The  slave  that  labors,  and  the  slave  that  votes. 

Several  of  our  kings  have  sullied  the 
purity  of  the  peerage  by  the  gift  of  titles 
"  of  honor  " !  to  their  mistresses.  Charles 
IL  created  Roger  Palmer  Earl  of  Castle- 
maine,  in  order  that  his  mistress,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  might  be  a  countess ;  afterwards 
he  made  her  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Pe- 
ter Cunningham  tells  us  that  if  Charles 
had  lived  Nell  Gwyn  would  have  been 
created  Countess  of  Greenwich.  The 
means  by  which  Nelly  obtained  a  peerage 
for  her  son  is  well  known. 

A  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
peerage  might  be  written  on  the  secret 
history  of  the  origin  of  certain  titles. 
Thus  ministers  have  sometimes  raised  a 
man  for  dirty  political  work  while  they 
have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  the  job. 
Bubb  Dodington  (the  Bubo  of  Pope),  who 
has  damned  himself  to  everlasting  fame 
by  writing  a  diary  of  his  own  rascality, 
had  set  his  mina  on  becoming  a  peer. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  is  supposed  to  have  said,  — 

Do  you  think,  sir,  the  king  would  advance  such 

a  scrub. 
Or  the  peerage  debase  with  the  name  of  a 

Bubb? 
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Then  he  devoted  himself  to  the  opposi- 
tion, but  they  would  not  do  what  he 
wished,  and  at  last,  after  various  changes, 
he  was  created  Lord  Melcombe  by  Lord 
Bute,  a  year  before  his  death.  As  age 
came  upon  him  he  was  said,  in  allusion  to 
his  great  size,  to  have  "grown  of  less 
consequence,  but  more  weight."  A  more 
respectable  but  equally  disliked  man  was 
made  a  peer,  merely  to  spite  the  king. 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  popularlv  known  in 
his  day  as  Sir  Bullface  Doubleface,  was 
electea  speaker  in  1769  as  a  sop  because 
he  was  passed  over  for  the  lord-chancel- 
lorship. In  1777  he  offended  George  III. 
by  a  very  bold  speech  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  ot  Lords,  and  a  few  years  after  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Grant- 
ley,  to  his  own  and  every  one  else's  great 
surprise.  The  king,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Shelburne.  raised  the  lawyer 
Dunning  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  whereat  the  premier  (Lord  Rocking- 
ham) and  his  cabinet  immediately  threat- 
enea  to  resign  unless  a  peerage  was  given 
to  a  nominee  of  their  own.  On  the  king's 
consent  being  obtained,  they  nominated 
Sir  Fletcher  in  order  to  annoy  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  unpal- 
atable request. 

When  titles  ceased  to  be  territorial,  the 
choice  of  a  name  came  to  be  regulated 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  We  learn  from 
Pepys's  diary  that  Sir  Edward  Montagu, 
who  aided  so  influentially  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  had  his  warrant 
drawn  out  as  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  and 
only  changed  the  name  to  Sandwich  at  the 
last  moment. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  an  amusing;  story 
in  his  life  respecting  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  Lord  Arlington,  the  well- 
known  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry',  in 
the  search  for  a  title.  Sir  Henry  Bennet 
had  no  estate  from  which  he  could  take 
his  name,  so  he  fixed  upon  the  ancient 
Barony  of  Cheney,  which  had  expired  in 
1587,  although  he  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  family  who  had  formerly 
held  it.  The  warrant  was  drawn  out,  ana 
for  some  days  he  was  called  Lord  Cheney. 
But  this  was  not  to  last,  for  a  gentleman 
of  Buckinghamshire,  who,  although  he 
had  no  title  to  the  barony,  was  of  the 
same  family,  and  had  inherited  most  of 
the  property,  went  to  Bennet  and  desired 
him  **  not  to  affect  a  title  to  which  he  had 
no  relation;  and  to  which,  though  he 
(the  gentleman)  could  not  pretend  of  di- 
rect light,  yet  he  was  not  so  obscure  but 
that  himself,  or  a  son  of  his,  might  here- 
after   be  thought  worthy  of    it  by  the 


crown,  and  in  that  respect  it  would 
some  trouble  to  him  to  see  it  vested 
the  family  of  a  stranger."    As  the  pate 
had  not  oeen  prepared,  Bennet  content 
himself  with  the  name  of  the  little  fa 
of  Harlington  between  London  and  I 
bridge,  which  had  once  belonged  to  1 
father,  but  had  since  been  sold.     In 
suming  the  name,  however,  he  blundei 
in  cockney  fashion  and  left  out  the  h, 
that  the  title  was  given  as  Arlington. 

Lawyers  have  sometimes  chosen  th 
titles  from  the  towns  where  they  first  < 
tained  a  brief,  but  Sir  Charles  Pral 
choice  was  a  different  one,  and  it  has  k< 
alive  a  very  noble  name  in  a  rather 
markable  manner.  The  greatest  Engl; 
antiquary,  William  Camden,  lived  a 
died  at  Chislehurst  in  the  house  call 
after  him  Camden  Place,  and  when  Ln 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  was  raised  to  \ 
peerage  he  took  his  title  from  this  hou 
which  has  since  been  so  famous  as  t 
abode  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  ex-c 
press  Eugdnie.  The  Pratts  had  prope 
at  Kentish  Town  which  was  built  01 
and  called  Camden  Town,  so  that  in 
secondary  sense  this  district  may  be  sj 
to  take  its  name  from  the  author  of  t 
"  Britannia." 

The  succession  to  each  peerage  var 
according  to  the  specified  terms  of  1 
patent,  and  there  have  been  many  exs 
pies  of  devices  to  carry  on  family  pc 
ages  by  fresh  creations  of  minor  dig 
ties.  Thus  the  last  Duke  of  Montag 
having  no  hopes  of  heirs  male  for 
dukedom,  obtained  the  ^2ini  of  a  bare 
with  reversion  to  his  nephew,  so  tha 
peerage  might  be  continued  in  the  fami 

There  is  a  cause  of  confusion  in  rega 
to  the  peerage  which  must  be  noted  hci 
and  that  is  the  number  of  families  th 
have  held  certain  well-known  titles, 
the  old  times,  when  the  members  of  tl 
nobility  were  continually  getting  into  h' 
water,  these  changes  .were  pretty  rapi; 
Thus  the  title  of  BedJford  was  borne  i 
succession  by  a  De  Bellomont,  a  £ 
Courcy,  a  Plantagenet,  a  Nevill,  and 
Tudor,  before  it  came  into  the  Russe 
family  in  the  year  1550;  and  that  of  Pei 
broke  by  a  De  Clare,  a  De  Valence, 
Hastings,  a  Plantagenet,  a  De  la  Pole, 
Tudor,  a  Herbert,  a  Plantagenet  again, 
Tudor  again,  and  a  Boleyn,  before  its 
tied  with  the  Herberts  in  1551.  Inlal 
times,  when  the  rulers  were  not  quite 
vindictive,  the  titles  forfeited  alter  1 
Scotch  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745  w( 
often  conveniently  allowed  to  a  son 
brother  of  the  rebeL    There  have  b 
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at  all  times,  and  are  still,  what  may  be 
called  duplicate  titles.  There  were  two 
Lord  Berkeleys,  whose  names  constantly 
occur  in  Pepys's  diary,  to  the  ^reat  con- 
fusion of  the  reader.  Such  titles  still 
exist.  Thus  there  are  two  Barons  How- 
ard and  two  Barons  Napier,  although  they 
have  distinguishing  attixes.  There  are 
two  Barons  Monteagle ;  and,  although 
one  of  them  is  known  by  his  Irish  title  of 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  he  sits  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  right  of  his  English  barony. 

Time  and  changed  circumstances  have 
robbed   the  nobleman  of    much   of    his 
gjrandeur  in  relation  to  others  of  less  ex- 
alted rank,  but  he  still  retains  many  priv- 
ileges.   What  they  are  may  be  read  in 
the  •'  Peerages."     These    are    plentiful 
enough,  for  first  there  are  the  historical 
works  of  Dugdale,  Collins,  Nicolas,  and 
Comthope,  and  then  the   more  popular 
books  of  Lodge,  Burke,  and  Dod,  so  little 
room  seemed  to  be  left  for  a  new-comer. 
Yet  .Mr.  Joseph  Foster*  has  presented  to 
the  public  a  volume  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred  pages,  which  proves  the  want  it 
comes  to  fill.     He  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  pedigrees,  and  struck  out  a  large 
number  of  fanciful  genealogies  that  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  stand  as  a  laugh- 
ingstock  for  modern  criticism,  and  which, 
**  far  from  adding  lustre  to  an  honorable 
race,  rather  throw  discredit  upon  the  later 
and  well-authenticated   portions   of    the 
descent."    The  amount  of  work  expended 
in  the  collection  of  the  details  contained 
in  this  book  is  something  appalling  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  fed  on  the   literature  of 
the  circulating  library.     These  facts  re- 
quire study  before  they  can  be  estimated 
or  criticised,  but  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  book  which  will  be  apparent  to  the 
'oost  casual  turner-over  of  the  leaves. 

We  all  know  the  trim  arms  usual  in 
Peerages,  where  all  the  coats  are  at  first 
^ight  as  much  alike  as  two  peas.  But 
**crc  all  is  difleren|.  The  supporters  look 
^  if  they  were  supporting  something, 
*od  many  of  the  shields  would  evidently 
^^1  into  space  without  their  assistance. 
All  is  life  and  action,  so  that  these  wood- 
cuts, which  are  all  drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  give  a  liveliness  to  the  volume 
*hich  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the 
peerage,  but  there  is  an  hereditary  title  of 
Jonor  that  requires  some  mention  at  our 
hands  — that  is,  the  Order  of  Knights 
"^ronets,  which  was  founded  by  James  I. 

U  The  Pwraige,  Baronetace,  and  Knightage  of  the 
•J-f.^  Lmtiire  for  iSSo.  By  Joseph  Foster.  Wesi- 
*^«^ateT:  Ntchols  and  Sons. 


with  the  object  of  obtaining  money. 
When  it  was  first  instituted,  most  of  the 
grand  territorial  families  of  the  country 
were  represented  on  its  roll.  The  first 
baronets  stipulated  to  maintain  thirty  foot 
soldiers  in  Ireland  at  eightpence  per 
diem,  for  three  years,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lam- 
bert had  just  reduced  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  Scottish  order  originated 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  project  for  the 
colonization  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  has 
been  one  —  and  only  one  —  baronetess 
created,  viz.  Dame  Mary  Bollcs,  of  Osber- 
ton,  Notts,  who  was  in  1635  elevated  to  a 
baronetcy  of  Scotland,  with  remainder  to 
her  heirs  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Foster  has  made  the  baronetage  a 
special  feature  of  his  book.  Each  baro- 
net has  his  lineage  set  forth,  and  **  his 
sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  "are 
all  mentioned.  But  —  for  there  is  a  but  — 
what  will  be  the  criticism  on  his  work  by 
those  unfortunate  sixty  gentlemen  whose 
claims  to  the  dignity  are  not  considered 
satisfactory  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  relegates 
them  to  a  chapter  to  themselves  entitled 
**  Chaos  "  ?  There  is  a  great  want  of  a 
court  of  awards  for  baronets,  as  now  any 
one  may  take  the  title  without  fear  of 
serious  consequences.  Therefore  Mr. 
Foster  is  careful  —  he  does  not  give  an 
opinion,  but  he  expresses  a  doubt. 

An  amusing  pamphlet  has  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  entitled  "  Bellasis 
upon  Tucker,"  which  might  bear  as  a  sec- 
ond title  that  of  "  The  Reviewer  Re- 
viewed." Mr.  Tucker  appears  to  have 
criticised  with  considerable  severity  Mr. 
Foster's  "  Peerage,"  and  in  return  is 
trotted  out  in  an  amusing  fashion  by  Mr. 
Bellasis.  It  rather  alarms  us  to  see 
Rouge  Croix  treated  with  banter  by  Blue- 
mantle  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  It  must  have 
occasioned  a  flutter  at  the  college  to  see 
these  dignified  persons  close  in  battle. 
The  honors  of  war  appear  to  be  carried  oflE 
by  Mr.  Bellasis. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
CHINESE  PROGRESS  AND  RUSSIAN  DIPLO- 
MACY IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
Shanghai  has  recently  presented  a  view  of 
China  as  a  great  Asiatic  power  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  general  opin- 
ion of  its  decadence  among  Western  na- 
tions. No  doubt  the  repeated  insurrec- 
tions, desolating  whole  provinces,  and 
continuing  for  years  without  check  from 
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the  Imperial  armies:  and  the  widespread 
•famines  in  which  millions  were  left  help- 
lessly to  perish,  have  done  much  to  justify 
a  disparaging  estimate  of  the  capacity  of 
the   Chinese  for  government   and  their 
chances  of  improvement  as  a  nation.     By 
those,  however,  who  have  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  course  of  events  during  the 
last  ten  years  to  watch  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  the  Asiatic  na- 
tionalities a  different  conchision  has  been 
drawn.     The  part  which  these  nationali- 
ties are  likely  to  play  in  the  development 
of  commerce  and  civilization  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  struggle  for  empire  on  the 
other,  is  a  question  of  practical  interest. 
It  must    long  have   been    evident    that 
China  cannot  be  an  unimportant  factor  in 
such  a  problem.     The    complete  victory 
over  the  Taepings  after  nearly  ten  years 
of    seemingly    successful    rebellion,   fol- 
lowed after  an  interval  by  the  destruction 
of  all  engaged  in  the  scarcely  less  for- 
midable   Panthay    insurrection     of    the 
Mussulman    element    in    Yunnan,    and, 
lastly,  the  reconquest  of  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan at  the  furthest  limits  of  Tartar  and 
Mongol  dominion  in  central  Asia,  were 
so  many  revelations  of  an  unsuspected 
reserve  of  energy  in  the  government  and 
nation.     Their  last  success  in  the  recov- 
ery by  negotiation  of  Kuldja  is,  all  things 
considered,  a  more  significant  evidence  of 
power  and  of  capacity  for  dealing  with 
political  problems  than  any  triumph  over 
their  own  insurgent  populations.     It  has 
reversed  an  unbroken  course  of  Russian 
encroachments,  by  which  China  invariably 
lost  territory,  and  Russia,  without  firing  a 
shot,  annexed   the    whole    valley  of  the 
Amoor  and  half  of  Manchuria,  together 
with    a    less    important    enlargement  in 
many  directions  of  her  borders  extending 
over  three  thousand   miles  of  contermi- 
nous frontier.    'To  seize  and  to  hold  has 
seemed    to    be    the    natural    course    of 
events ;  and  what  the  Muscovite  has  once 
clutched,  he  has  never  before  been  known 
to  let  go  in  his  dealings  with  China.     But 
the  Russian  government  has  been  taught 
within  the  last  year  or  two  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Chinese  army  in  central  Asia 
and  on  the  Russian  border  with  hostile 
intent  might    prove  very  embarrassing. 
If  not  formidable,  even  with  its  lately  ac- 
quired arms  of  precision  and  its  smatter- 
ing of  European  drill,  against  a  well-found 
and  disciplined   Russian  army,  it  repre- 
sented a  power  of  recruitment  and  rein- 
forcement after  defeat  which   could  not 
fail  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  serious  men- 
ace.   Each  country  is  under  the  disadvan- 


tage of  a  distant  base  —  the  distance  fo 
the  Chinese,  taking  Sin-gan-fu  as  th 
nearest  point  to  Kuldja,  being  som 
twenty-six  hundred  and  seventy-eigh 
miles;  while  Orenberg,  as  the  Russia 
base,  is  little  less.  l3ut  there  is  thi 
difference  between  the  two  —  that  wit 
China  the  supply  of  men  can  be  draw 
from  a  population  of  certainly  not  les 
than  four  hundred  millions,  and  at  littl 
cost ;  while  Russia  has  to  draw  her  force 
from  a  population  of  seventy  million! 
scattered  over  a  wider  area,  ana  her  arm 
is  a  far  more  costly  machine  to  maintain  i 
working  order.  A  defeat  to  Russia  i 
central  Asia  is  a  very  serious  event  bol 
in  a  political  and  financial  point  of  vien 
whereas  many  defeats  to  the  Chines 
forces  merely  entail  a  further  delay  to  g< 
up  fresh  men  and  material,  at  far  le: 
cost.  They  do  not  endanger  the  prepa 
derating  influence  which  the  emperors 
China,  under  all  reverses,  have  preserve 
wherever  their  rule  has  once  extende 
In  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Cochin  China  * 
the  south,  as  in  Nepauland  Thibet  on  o 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries,  no  le 
than  over  the  vast  territories  of  Hi  a. 
eastern  Turkestan,  no  European  pow 
has  ever  rivalled  their  influence  or  ma 
rially  damaged  the  Chinese  prestij 
These  considerations  may  well  hs 
weighed  with  Russia  in  the  negotiatic 
for  the  restoration  of  Kuldja  and  its 
joining  territory,  which  had  lapsed,  au 
were  by  default,  into  Russian  kee{>: 
during  the  short-lived  reign  of  Yakc 
Beg.  For  these  and  other  reasons  1 
restoration  of  Kuldja  marks  a  new  era 
the  relations  of  the  two  empires.  It 
reported  that  Chung  How  has  been  di 
graced ;  and  if  the  inference  be  corrci 
that  this  has  arisen  from  dissatisfactions 
the  terms  of  the  cession  which  he  negc 
tiated,  it  only  more  signally  marks  ho^ 
great  a  stride  the  Pektn  government  ha 
made  in  its  dealings  with  a  power  whic' 
has  hitherto  dictated  its  own  terms  whei 
ever  Chinese  territory  has  been  in  que 
tion. 

Time  was  when  the  great  Mongol  Ge 
ghis  Khan  and  his  immediate  descen 
ants  for  three  generations  held  all  As 
under  their  sway,  from  the  Gulf  of  Sea 
deroon  and  the  Volga  to  the  Yellow  S< 
at  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  Chin 
when  Moscow  was  a  fief  of  the  Mong 
and  no  other  power  could  contest  t 
sway  of  this  dominant  race.  Mong 
Tartar,  and  Chinese  elements  have  sin 
then  been  commingled,  but  the  presti 
of  empire  has  remained  and  centred 
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the  emperor  of  China.    At  this  moment, 
of  all  the  great  inheritance  left  by  Gen- 
fhis  and  strengthened  by  his  grandson 
Kublai  Khan,  whose  power  Marco  Polo 
celebrated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
are  but   three    heirs    now  remaining  — 
China,  in   the   old  seat  of  empire,  still 
stretching  her  arms  to  the  heart  of  Asia 
in  eastern   Turkestan ;    Russia    on    the 
north,  spanning  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
nsi  continent,  while  ever  forging  down- 
wards, like  a  great  glacier,  to  the  fertile 
valJevs  of  the  south  and  the  sunny  slopes 
of  Asia  Minor,    Armenia,    Persia,  and 
India;  while  Great  Britain,  in  her  Indian 
empire,  holds   the  keys  of  all  the  south 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Bospho- 
rus.    Turkey  and  Persia  have  too  little  of 
independence    or    power    left    to    count 
anwng  the  successors  of  Genghis.    Their 
subjects  occupy  fair  portions  of  the  terri- 
tor)-;  but  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  they  will  soon  have  to  fight  against 
foreign  domination  and  absorption.     In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  strange  how  China 
seems  to  be  awakening  to  a  new  sense  of 
vigor,  notwithstanding  the  mystery  that 
envelops  the  governing  power  at  Peking 
—the  sceptre  borne  by  an  infant  in  the 
hands  of  two  women,  who  govern  osten- 
sibly as  empress-regents,  but  who  in  real- 
ity must  themselves  be  ruled  by  others 
Dnder  an  impenetrable  veil  of  administra- 
tive boards  and  grand  secretaries.     No 
foreigner  has  ever  penetrated  behind  this 
^il  or  can  do  more  than  guess  where 
^c  true  depositary  of  power  exists  or 
^'herc  the  influences  which  govern  the 
State  are  to  be  found.    Yet  such  is  the 
oiarvellous  cohesiveness  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  State  machinery,  central  and 
pronncial,  that,  despite  a  large  amount  of 
piisrulc,  corruption,  and  other  disintegrat- 
ing forces,  the  whole  is  kept  in  fair  work- 
ing order.     Not  many  years  ago  it  seemed 
^he  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with 
^ina  that  the  weakness  of  the  central 
power  at  Peking  must  ere  long  lead  to  a 
J^ore  or  less  partial  dissolution  of  the 
!^nd  that  united  the  provinces  to  the  cap- 
ital, or  else  to  a  change  of  dynasty.     But 
^be  whole  aspect  of  affairs   now  shows 
^at  the  movement  is  all  the  other  way, 
pending  to  consolidation,  and  not  to  dis- 
ititegration.      Provincial  governors    and 
vicerovs  have  become  more  amenable  to 
^ntral  authority,  and  even  men  like  Li- 
Hung-Giang  have  ceased  to  give  rise  to 
tears  of  usurpation.     How  is   this?     It 
°*s  been  suggested  that  the  refusal  of 
foreign  envoys   at    Peking  to  treat  any 
^'icsiions  of  treaty  right  or  commerce 


with  provincial  authorities,  however  high- 
ly placed,  has  had  some  influence ;  and  it 
may  be  so.  But  other  causes  must  have 
been  at  work,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  commerce  and  its  asso- 
ciated ideas  and  intercourse  must  have 
had  yet  more  to  do  with  this  awakening 
of  national  consciousness  and  power. 
The  strong  conservative  tendencies  of 
the  Chinese  people,  from  the  Confucian 
literati  to  the  peasant  farmer  and  propri- 
etor, represent  a  vast  accumulation  of 
steadying  force;  while  the  thrift,  temper- 
ance, ana  love  of  order  which  distinguish 
the  Chinese  of  all  ranks  lead  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  the  possibility  of 
rapidly  repairing  loss,  from  civil  war  and 
famines,  which  would  cripple  any  other 
race  for  a  whole  generation. 

With  one  language,  literature,  and  re- 
ligion, enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  civilization 
dating  beyond  Greek  or  Roman  history, 
with  every  variety  of  climate  and  natural 
produce,  and  a  government  but  little  op- 
pressive to  the  million  whatever  it  may  be 
to  individuals,  the  typical  Chinese  has 
little  left  to  desire.  We  saw  with  aston- 
ishment not  long  ago  an  article  proceed- 
ing from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  consuls, 
who  seemed  to  advocate  the  absorption 
of  China  by  Russia  as  an  event  which  the 
Chinese  would  have  little  cause  to  regret ! 
The  truth  is,  that  no  greater  misfortune 
could  befall  the  Chinese  race.  The  worst 
government  they  have  ever  had  is  prefer- 
able to  any  that  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
Russians.  An  exchange  from  the  mila 
and  peace-loving  tenets  of  Confucius  and 
the  venal  mandarin,  for  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Russian  tchinn,  would  be  a  very 
sad  one  for  the  Chinaman,  whatever  his 
calling  or  rank,  and  a  very  deplorable  one 
for  the  world  at  large. 


From  Nature. 
A  TIDAL  PROBLEM. 

The  so-called  seiches^  or  alternate  flux 
and  reflux  of  water  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
and  other  bodies  of  fresh  water,  have,  as 
our  readers  know,  formed  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  study  during  the  past  de- 
cade by  Dr.  l*.  A.  Forel,  of  Morges,  near 
Geneva.  Small  local  tides  are  constantly 
noticeable  there,  the  difference  between 
ebb  and  flow  varying  from  a  few  centi- 
metres to  two  metfes.  Their  cause  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  wind,  variations  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fake,  etc.    Dr.  Forel,  as  the  result  of 
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his  investigations  has  established  a  for- 
mula by  means  of  which  the  duration  of  a 
local  ebb  and  flow  can  be  determined  — 
not  only  for  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  for 
any  lake  —  when  its  average  depth  and 
its  length  are  known.  This  formula  gives 
for  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  has  a 
length  of  seventy-three  kilometres,  a  dura- 
tion of  tide  of  thirteen  minutes;  a  figure 
coinciding  with  the  fact. 

The  law  thus  established!  by  M.  Forel 
has  recently  received  an  interesting  ap- 
plication in  solving  a  problem  which  has 
puzzled  travellers  and  philosophers  for 
over  two  thousand  years,  viz ,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  currents  in  the  narrow 
straits  of  Euripus,  where  the  famous  five- 
arched  bridge  of  Egripo  joins  the  island 
of  Euboea  to  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
The  currents  sweeping  below  the  bridge 
are  so  violent  that  mills  are  kept  in  opera- 
tion by  them,  but  they  are  noted  for  the 
changes  in  direction  which  occur  from 
four  to  fourteen  times  daily.  Tradition 
relates  that  Aristotle,  in  despair  at  his  in- 
ability to  explain  this  phenomenon,  threw 
himself  from  the  bridge  into  the  water. 

A  comparison  of  the  large  number  of 
observations  made  upon  this  strange  tidal 
movement  shows  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct periods :  that  in  which  there  are  but 
four  changes  of  direction  or  two  tides  in 
a  lunar  day  of  twentj-four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes,  and  that  in  which  these  tides 
number  from  eleven  to  fourteen  daily. 
This  latter  phenomenon  is  observable  in- 
variably at  the  quadratures  of  the  moon. 
M.  Forel,  in  his  explanation,  shows  that 
the  regular  ebb  and  flow  twice  a  day  in 
the  former  period  is  due  to  the  tidal 
movement  01  the  ^gean  Sea,  which  is 
then  at  its  maximum.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  tides  daily  becomes  mani- 
fest, however,  when  the  tidal  force  of  the 
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y^gean  is  at  its  minimum,  viz.,  at  the 
quadratures,  and  must  be  owing  to  some 
other  force  more  powerful  than  the  mini 
mum  but  less  powerful  than  the  maximuno 
force  of  the  ifegean  tide.  This  force  is 
found  in  the  local  tides  or  seiches  of  the 
Gulf  of  Talanti  to  the  north  of  the  straits, 
which  is  so  shut  in  by  land  that  it  can 
practically  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
and  other  countries.  This  basin  is  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  kilometres  long,  anc 
is  from  one  to  two  hundred  metres  ii 
depth.  Applying  these  figures  to  M 
Forel's  formula,  the  ebb  and  flow  in  th 
Gulf  of  Talanti  would  be  for  one  hundre- 
metres,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mia 
utes;  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  metre 
one  hundred  minutes ;  for  two  hundr^ 
metres,  eighty-six  minutes.  The  elevcs 
to  fourteen  currents  observable  daily 
Euripos  during  the  quadratures  last  frca 
one  hundred  and  three  to  one  hundr^. 
and  thirty-one  minutes.  This  shows 
striking  a  conformity  with  the  theory  ^ 
vanced  by  the  Swiss  savant^  that  we  c; 
but  consider  this  problem,  which  sovesc* 
the  ancients,  as  fairly  solved. 

Dr.  Forel  asks  intelligent  visitors 
the  locality  to  verify  his  interpretatic 
by  attending  especially  to  the  followin 
points:  i.  Ascertain  the  exact  duratio 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Euripus,  an 
determine  its  normal  rhythm.  2.  Asce 
tain  if,  as  in  the  seiches  of  the  Lake  c 
Geneva,  the  amplitude  of  the  flux  an 
reflux  of  the  irregular  current  is  strongc 
in  bad  weather  than  when  there  are  n 
atmospherical  perturbations.  3.  Ascei 
tain  if  the  connections  between  the  dire< 
tion  of  the  current  and  the  flow  of  th 
rising  sea  are,  as  he  supposes,  inverse 
according  as  the  current  is  regular  o 
irregular. 


Can  we  See  Sound  ?  —  It  has  been  demon- 
strated on  various  occasions  that  sound-waves 
of  different  quality  produce  forms  of  various 
shapes,  but  this  important  fact  is  shown  in  a 
novel  and  interesting  manner  by  a  new  instru- 
ment which  has  been  invented,  called  the 
phoneidoscope.  •  The  phoneidoscope  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  L-shapcd  brass  tube,  to  the 
horizontal  portion  of  which  is  attached  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  a  wooden  mouthpiece. 
At  the  termination  of  the  vertical  part  of  the 
instrument  is  a  blackened 'brass  disc,  in  which 
is  an  aperture.  If  the  disc  be  now  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  soap  and  water  similar 
to  the  preparation  used  in  blowing  soap  bub- 


bles, and  a  voice  or  instrument  be  souncJ^ 
close  to  the  mouthpiece,  a  curious  effect  c^^ 
be  perceived  in  the  soap  film  at  the  other  c«*' 
of  the  instrument.  The  vibration  of  the  mol* 
cules  of  air  in  the  tube  is  transferred  tot^* 
film,  and  bands  of  rain  bow- tinted  color  becoi^ 
apparent,  varying  in  form  as  the  voice  or  ^^ 
strument  changes,  and  assuming  an  endl^^ 
variety  of  patterns.  Change  of  pitch  produC^ 
a  noticeable  alteration  in  the  forms,  and  t^ 
same  notes  on  different  instruments  are  mark.^ 
by  variations  in  the  patterns  on  the  soapsol^ 
tion,  the  colors  in  which,  as  the  tenuitjrof  t^ 
film  increases,  become  marvellously  betuttfa^ 

Cuaeirs  Faaily 
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W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  —  MARCH,  1880. 

Clearer  than  the  note  of  trumpet,  pealing  to 

the  islands  forth, 
Borne  upon  the  ringing  echoes  of  the  strong 

and  steadfast  north, 
To  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  to  the  blindness  of 

the  blind, 
Crushing  down  with  voice  of  manhood  half  the 

childhood  of  mankind, — 
Thou  hast  spoken  well  and  bravely,  tho'  the 

threescore  years  and  ten. 
Which  of  old  the  royal  Psalmist  shadowed  to 

the  strength  of  men. 
Have  in  true.  God-fearing  courage  o*er  thy 

life  of  purpose  sped, 
And  have  left  their  mark,  as  ever,  on  the  loved 

and  honored  head. 
If  thy  strength  be  toil  and  sorrow,  prince  to 

us,  we  turn  to  thee : 
Feed  our  strength  from  out  thy  weakness,  — 

joy  for  us  such  sorrow  be  1 

Chief  of  all  we  hold  the  dearest  —  looking  ever 

as  of  yore 
To  the  pole-star  set  to  guide  us  in  the  heaven 

f  orevermore  — 
Fearless  of    the  cry  of  faction,  though  the 

people's  puzzled  will 
For  a  time  be  swayed  against  thee,  steady  for 

the  people  still. 
Careless  of  a  court's  disfavor,  smiling  such 

disfavor  down. 
Jealous  mure  than  fawning  courtiers  for  the 

honor  of  the  crown. 
Speed  thee  in  the  course  thou  steerest,  speed 

thee  He  thou  serv'st  so  well : 
Men  may  think  the  servant  stumbles;  such  a 

servant  never  fell. 
Whence,  but  from  a  source  eternal,  whence, 

but  from  a  power  divine, 
Ever  yet  has  time  worn  statesman  gathered 

such  a  strength  as  thine  ? 
Rivals  yet  in  word  may  spurn  thee,  —  ay,  and 

to  their  latest  hour 
Fate  may  still  in  seeming  grace  them  with  the 

mockery  of  power ; 
And,  if  so  the  will  has  willed  it,  standing  as 

He  willed  to  stand. 
With  the  universal  framework  in  the  hollow  of 

his  hand. 
Thou  the  first  to  feel  and  own  it,  thou  the  first 

to  bend  and  bow. 
Thou  hast  done  thv  best  and  manliest,  not  a 

rood  hast  yielded  thou. 

Therefore,  when  old  Time  surrenders  his  im- 
perial diadem. 

And  upon  the  grave  of  story  writes  its  final 
requiem  ; 

When  the  glistening  sands  of  statecraft  perish 
in  the  whelming  tide. 

Temples  reared  to  wrong  and  falsehood  fall 
to  ruin  side  by  side  ; 

When  the  idol  Self  is  tumbled  from  that  ped- 
estal of  hers. 

Laughing-stock  of  men  and  angels,  with  her 
startled  worshippers ; 


When  the  mists  of  doubt  are  scattered  in  the 

sudden  sun  of  truth, 
And  the  wearied  face  of   Honor  puts  od  u 

immortal  youth ; 
Where  the  laurel  waits  the  patient,  where  the 

prize  is  for  the  sure, 
Where  the  conscious  rest  eternal  waits  tht 

vexed  ones  who  endure,  — 
Thou  at  least  —  or  faiths  are  fables,  and  the 

truth  of  truths  a  lie  — 
Hast  thy  welcome  waiting  for  thee  where  the 

welcomes  shall  not  die. 

H.  M. 


AGE. 
All  the  strong  spells  of  passion  slowly  txeak* 

Its  chains  undone, 
A    troubled    sleep  that  dreams  to  peaceful 
waking, 
A  haven  won. 

A  fire  burnt  out  to  the  last  dead  ember, 

Left  black  and  cold  ; 
A  fiery  August  unto  still  September 

Yielding  her  gold. 

A  dawn  serene,  the  windy  midnight  over, 

The  darkness  past. 
Now,  with  no  clouds  or  mists  the  day  to  coveft 

The  day  at  last 

Thou  hast  thy  prayed-for  peace,  O  soul,  itt<3 
quiet 
From  noise  and  strife. 
Now  yearn  forever  for  the  noise  and  riot 
That  made  thy  life. 

H.  E.  Clarke. 


SONNET. 


The  rain  falls  softly  on  the  window  eaves, 
And  whispers  lowly  to  the  rustling  grass. 
And  loads  the  winas'  dusk  pinions  as  they  pais 
To  shake  the  glittering  moisture  on  the  leaves* 
The  rain  sweeps  where  the  great  sea  swells 

and  heaves, 
And  dimples  all  the  locked  lakes*  living  glaie 
The  rain  sobs  round  the  home  whose  light  sbi 

was. 
As  with  the  hearts  left  desolate  it  grieves. 
And  listening  to  its  murmur  all  alone, 
I  set  its  cadence  to  m^  yearning  sorrow, 
And  love's  mute  longing  for  the  darling  goatn 
From  nature's  wail  seems  strength  rei£wcd  t 

borrow. 
Till  I  can  hear  the  dull  plash  on  the  daji 
Of  that  dear  new-made  grave,  broad  ieagie 

away. 

AntlMYMrKMHid. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  DEEP  SEA  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Whex,  in  June  1871,  I  placed  before 
Mr.  Goschen,  then  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  scheme  I  had  formed  for  a 
scientific  circumnavigation  expedition,  I 
stated  as  its  general  object  "the  exten- 
sion to  the  three  great  oceanic  areas -.— 
the  Atlantic,  the   Indian  and  Southern, 
and  the   Pacific  —  of    the   physical    and 
biological  exploration  of  the  deep  sea, 
which  has  been  tentatively  prosecuted  by 
roy  colleagues  and  myself,  during  a  few 
months  of  each  of  the  last  three  years,  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  in  the   neighboring  portion  of  the 
.Mediterranean."     Those  researches  had 
been  regarded  by  the  scientific  public  — 
not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the  whole 
civilized  world — as  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest; not  only  for  the  new  facts  they 
had  brought  into  view,  and  the  old  falla- 
cies which  they  had  exploded,  but  for  the 
Dew  ideas  they  had  introduced  into  va- 
rious departments  of  scientific  thought. 
And  1  felt  myself  justified  in  expressing 
the  confident  belief  "  that  the  wider  ex- 
tension and  systematic    prosecution    of 
them  vnW  be  fruitful  in  such  a  rich  har- 
^<?st  of   discovery  as   has    been    rarely 
''taped  in  any  scientific  inquiry." 

The    *•  Challenger "    expedition,     thus 
^^frinated,   was   fitted  out  in  the   most 
€^omplete  manner,  everything  being  done 
'^bich  skill  and  experience  could  suggest 
*^  make  it  a  complete  success.    A  ship 
'^^i  selected  whose  size  and  construction 
"^ndcred  her  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
^^rk;    she   was   placed   under  the   com- 
^^nd  of  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Nares, 
^^an  whom  no  more  highly  qualified  head 
^uld  have  been  chosen.     In  the  work  of 
^be  ship  he  had  the  zealous  co-operation 
^^  a  selected  sta£E  of  naval  officers ;  whilst 
^or  the  direction  of  its  scientific  work  the 
expedition  had  the  advantage  of  the  ser- 
^ces   of    Professor    (now   Sir)    Wyville 
Thomson,  with  five  assistants,  each    of 
^'hom  had  already  shown   special  profi- 
ciency in  the  particular  department  com- 
Oiitted  to  his  charge. 

The  expedition  left  Sheerness  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1872,  and  returned  to 
Spithead  on  the  24th  of  May,  1876;  hav- 


ing altogether  traversed  a  distance  of 
nearly  smenty  thousand  nautical  miles 
(or  nearly  four  times  the  earth's  equato- 
rial circumference),  and  having,  at  inter- 
vals as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  estab- 
lished three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
observing  stations  along  the  course  trav- 
ersed. This  course  was,  for  various 
reasons,  anything  but  a  direct  one.  In 
the  first  year  the  Atlantic  was  crossed 
and  recrossed  three  times  each  way;  and 
a  diversion  was  made  from  Bermuda  to 
Halifax,  and  back  again,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  first  part  of  the 
voyage  terminated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  from  which  a  fresh  start  was  made 
for  Kerguelen*s  Land,  on  which  Captain 
Nares  was  directed  to  report  in  regard  to 
the  sites  most  suitable  for  the  observation 
of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus. 
Thence  the  *'  Challenger  "  proceeded  due 
south  towards  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier; 
and,  after  making  the  desired  observa- 
tions along  its  margin,  she  proceeded  to 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  next  portion  of  her  voyage  was  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  western 
part  of  the  great  Pacific  area,  with  a  diver- 
sion into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago ;  and  it  was  when  proceeding 
almost  due  north  from  New  Guinea  to 
Japan,  that  her  deepest  sounding  (the 
deepest  trustworthy  sounding  yet  made) 
of  4,475  fathoms  —  26,850  feet,  or  more 
than  y?7/^  miles — was  obtained.  From 
Japan  her  course  was  shaped  almost  due 
cast,  keeping  near  the  parallel  of  38**  N. 
as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  so  as  to  traverse  about  two-thirds 
of  the  North  Pacific ;  and  then,  taking  a 
southern  direction,  she  proceeded  first  to 
that  group,  and  thence  across  the  equator 
to  Tahiti,  thus  making  a  north  and  south 
course  through  the  tropical  Pacific.  From 
Tahiti  she  proceeded  S.E.  towards  Cape 
Horn,  with  a  detour  to  Valparaiso;  and 
after  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, touching  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  putting  in  at  Montevideo,  she  pro- 
ceeded eastwards  halfway  across  the 
South  Atlantic,  to  complete  the  £.  and 
W.  section  partly  taken  in  the  first  year 
of  the  voyage  on  the  parallel  of  the  cape. 
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Changing  her  course  to  the  north  she  ran 
a  N.  and  S.  line  as  far  as  the  equator,  in 
the  meridian  of  Madeira;  and  then,  turn- 
ing N.W.,  and  keeping  at  some  distance 
from  the  African  coast,  got  into  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which  she 
followed  past  the  Azores ;  after  which  she 
bore  up  for  home. 

At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a 
sounding  was  taken  for  the  determination 
of  the  exact  depth;  the  bottom  tempera- 
ture was  accurately  ascertained ;  a  sam- 
ple of  bottom  water  was  obtained  for 
chemical  and  physical  examination ;  and  a 
sample  of  the  bottom  itself  was  brought 
up,  averaging  from  one  ounce  to  one 
p>ound  in  weight.  At  most  of  the  stations, 
serial  temperatures  also  were  taken ;  i,e, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  at  several 
different  depths  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom  was  determined,  so  as  to  en- 
able **  sections  "  to  be  constructed,  giving 
what  may  be  called  the  thermal  stratifica- 
tion of  the  entire  mass  of  ocean  water 
along  the  different  lines  traversed  during 
the  voyage;  and  samples  of  sea-water 
were  also  obtained  from  different  depths. 
At  most  of  the  stations  a  fair  sample  of 
the  bottom  fauna  was  procured  by  means 
of  the  dredge  or  trawl :  while  the  swim- 
minf^  animals  of  the  surface  and  of  inter- 
mediate depths  were  captured  by  the  use 
of  a  "  tow-net,"  adjusted  to  sweep  through 
the  waters  in  any  desired  plane.  And 
while  the  direction  and  rate  of  any  sur- 
face current  were  everywhere  determined 
by  methods  which  the  skilful  navigator 
can  now  use  with  great  precision,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  tnovemetit  of  the  water  at 
different  depths,  wherever  there  was  any 
special  reason  for  doing  so.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  which  constituted  the  proper 
work  of  the  expedition,  meteorological 
and  magnetic  observations  were  regularly 
taken  and  recorded. 

The  mass  of  accurate  information,  and 
of  materials  from  which  accurate  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained,  which  has  thus  been 
collected  in  regard  to  the  physics  of  the 
ocean,  affords  a  vast  body  of  data,  for 
scientific  discussion  of  which,  when  it 
shall  have  been  fully  published,  advantage 
will  doubtless  be  eagerly  taken  by  the  va- 


rious inquirers  into  the  different  brancbi 
of  this  subject,  who  are  at  present  an 
iously  waiting  for  it.  And,  in  like  ma 
ner,  the  enormous  collection  of  marii 
animals  that  has  been  most  carefully  mac 
along  the  whole  of  the  "Challenger's 
course,  and  at  various  depths  from  tl 
surface  down  to  more  than  four  miles  • 
the  locality  and  depth  from  which  eve 
specimen  was  obtained  having  been  a 
curately  recorded  —  attests  the  enti 
success  of  the  biological  portion  of  tl 
"  Challenger's  "  work.  But  here,  agai 
however  great  the  amount  of  work  don 
much  more  remains  to  do,  in  the  "wor 
ing  up  "  of  this  most  valuable  materi: 
It  has  been  distributed  among  naturalis 
of  the  highest  competence  in  their  respe 
tive  departments,  each  of  whom  w 
report  separately  upon  his  own  subjec 
And  only  when  all  these  separate  repor 
shall  have  been  published,  which  cannt 
be  for  some  years,  will  it  be  possible  1 
give  any  general  risumi  of  the  zoologic 
results  of  the  expedition.*  But  in  tb 
study  of  the  bottom  deposits  more  progres 
has  been  made;  and  Mr.  Murray — oni 
of  the  "  Challenger  "  scientific  staff,  wh( 
was  specially  charged  with  this  depart 
ment  during  the  voyage  —  has  alrcadj 
arrived  at  some  results  of  such  remarka 
ble  interest,  as  fully  to  justify  the  belief  1 
had  expressed  to  Mr.  Goschen,  **  that  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  much  of  the 
past  history  of  our  globe  is  at  present 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  waiting 
only  to  be  brought  up." 

I  have  been  so  often  asked,  "  What  has 
the  *  Challenger  *  expedition  done  io 
science  '^,  "  that,  notwithstanding  what 
have  shown  to  be  the  impossibility  of  a 
present  giving  more  than  a  very  inad< 
quate  idea  of  the  results  of  its  work, 
shall  now  endeavor  briefly  to  show  wha 
light  these  results  have  thrown  on  a  fe« 
general  questions  of  great  interest ;  somi 
of  which  were  first  opened  up  in  our  pre 
vious  deep-sea  explorations,  while  oi 
others  not  apparently  related  to  it,  th- 
"  Challenger  "  researches  have  been  foun 
to  cast  an  unexpected  light. 

The  question  which  naturally  takes  th 
first  place  in  order  is  that  of  the  depth  an 
configuration  of  the  ocean  basins,  as  t 
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which  little  had  been  previously  learned 
with  certainty,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  had  been  carefully 
sounded  along  certain  lines  with  a  view  to 
the  laying  of  telegraph  cables.    The  first 
systematic  survey  of  this  kind  brought  out 
a  set  of  facts  which  were  then  supposed 
to  be  exceptional,  but  which  the  sound- 
ings of  the  "  Challenger,"  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  United  States 
ship  '*  Tuscarora  "  and  the  German  **  Ga- 
lelle,"  have   shown  to  be  general;  viz. 
(I)  that  the  bottom  sinks  very  gradually 
from  the  coast  of  1  reland,  westward,  for  a 
hundred  miles  or  more ;  (2)  that  then,  not 
far  beyond   the  hundred-fathom   line,  it 
falls  so  rapidly  that  depths  of  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  are 
met  with  at  only  a  short  distance  further 
west ;  (3)  that  after  a  further  descent  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  two  thousand  fathoms, 
the  bottom  becomes  a  slightly  undulating 
plain,  whose  gradients  are  so  low  as  to 
show  scarcely  any  perceptible  alteration 
ri  depth  in  a  section  in  which  the  same 
scales  are  used  for  vertical  heights  and 
horizontal   distances  ;  *  and  (4)  that  on 
the  American  side  as  on  the  British  this 
plain  is  bordered  by  a  ver)'  steep  slope, 
leading  up  quickly  to  a  bottom  not  much 
exceeding  one  hundred  fathoms  in  depth, 
*hich  shallows  gradually  to  the   coast- 
^•ne  of  America.     Nothing  seems  to  have 
struck  the  **  Challenger  "  surveyors  more 
than  the  extraordinaryy^Irz/z/^jj  (except  in 
^h€  neighborhood  of  land)  of  that    de- 
pressed portion  of  the  earth's  crust  which 
^orms  the  floor  of  the  great  oceanic  area  : 
^lie  result  of  one  day's  sounding  enabling 
^  tolerably  safe  guess  to  be  formed  as  to 
the  depth  to  be  encountered  on  the  foUow- 
'  n  2;  day  ;  and  thus,  if  the  bottom  of  the  mid- 
<^>cean  were  laid  dry,  an  observer  standing 
^n  almost  any  spot  of  it  would  find  him- 
s-t-'U  surrounded  by  a  plain  only  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  North  American  prai- 
^ts  or  the  South  American  pampas. 

Thus  our  notions  of  the  so-called 
**  ocean  basins  "  are  found  to  require  con- 
siderable modification ;  and  it  becomes 
<^^vious  that,  putting  aside  the  oceanic 

*  ^'fc  rn«  dr.iwn  (as  is  usual)  with  a  vertical  scale 
'''^^I'us.;,  in  I  xcc<is  of  iljc  korizontaJt  altogether  mis- 
''?'?<•::  the  real  character  of  the  oceanic  sea-bed. 


islands  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  mountain  peaks  and  ridges  rise 
from  the  general  surface  of  the  land,  the 
proper  oceanic  area  is  a  portion  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  which  is  depressed  with 
tolerable  uniformity  some  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  land  area,  whilst  the  bands 
of  shallow  bottom  which  usually  border 
the  existing  coast-lines  are  to  be  regarded 
as  submerged  portions  of  the  adjacent 
land  platforms.  The  form  of  the  de- 
pressed area  which  lodges  the  water  of 
the  deep  ocean,  is  rather,  indeed,  to  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  flat  waiter  or  tea-tray, 
surrounded  by  an  elevated  and  steeply 
sloping  rim,  than  to  that  of  the  "  basin  " 
with  which  it  is  commonly  compared. 
And  it  further  becomes  obvious  that  the 
real  border  of  any  oceanic  area  may  be 
very  different  from  the  ostensible  border 
formed  by  the  existing  coast-line. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  shallow 
water  covering  submerged  land,  and  the 
deep  sea  that  fills  the  real  ocean  basins, 
we  have  nowhere  a  more  remarkable  ex- 
ample than  that  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  seas  which  girdle  the  British 
Islands.  These  are  all  so  shallow,  that 
their  bed  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  European  conti- 
nental platform ;  an  elevation  of  the  north- 
western corner  of  which,  to  the  amount 
of  only  one  hundred  fathoms,  would  re- 
unite Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  and  would  bring  it 
into  continuity  with  Ireland,  the  Heb- 
rides, and  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands.  Not  only  would  the  whole  of 
the  British  Channel  be  laid  dry  by  such 
an  elevation,  but  the  whole  of  the  North 
Sea  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
deeper  channel  that  lies  outside  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  Again,  the  coast-line 
of  Ireland  would  be  extended  seawards 
to  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Gal- 
way,  and  that  of  the  western  Hebrides 
to  beyond  St.  Kilda;  but  a  little  further 
west,  the  sea-bed  shows  the  abrupt  de- 
pression already  spoken  of  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  the  real  Atlantic 
area.  A  like  rapid  descent  has  been 
traced  outside  the  hundred-fathom  line  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  (a  considerable  part  of 
which  would  be  converted  into  dry  land 
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by  an  elevation  of  that  amount),  and  along 
the  western  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where,  however,  it  takes  place  much 
nearer  the  existing  land  border.  The 
soundings  of  the  U.S.S.  "Tuscarora"  in 
the  North  Pacific  have  shown  that  a  like 
condition  exists  along  the  western  coast 
of  North  America ;  a  submerged  portion 
of  its  continental  platform,  covered  by 
comparatively  shallow  water,  forming  a 
belt  of  variable  breadth  outside  the  exist- 
ing coast-line,  and  the  sea-bed  then  de- 
scendin<j  so  rapidly  as  distinctly  to  mark 
the  real  border  of  the  vast  Pacific  depres- 
sion. And  as  similar  features  present 
themselves  elsewhere,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  fact  that  the  great  continental 
platforms  usually  rise  very  abruptly  from 
the  margins  of  the  real  oceanic  depressed 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  depression  of  the 
existing  land  of  northern  Europe  to  the 
same  or  even  half  that  amount,  would 
cause  very  extensive  areas  of  what  is  now 
dry  land  to  be  overflowed  by  sea ;  the 
higher  tracts  and  mountainous  regions 
alone  remaining  as  representatives  ot  the 
continental  platform  to  which  the  sub- 
merged portions  equally  belong.  This, 
as  every  geologist  knows,  has  been,  not 
pnce  only,  but  many  times,  the  former 
condition  of  Europe  ;  and  finds  a  singular 
parallelism  in  the  present  condition  of 
that  great  continental  platform,  of  which 
the  peninsula  and  islands  of  Malaya  are 
the  most  elevated  portions.  For  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  which  forms  the  existing  boun- 
dary of  south-eastern  Asia,  is  everywhere 
so  shallow,  that  an  elevation  of  a  hundred 
fatho.ms  would  convert  it  into  land  ;  while 
half  that  elevation  would  lay  dry  many  of 
the  channels  between  the  Malay  Islands, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  continuity  not 
only  with  each  other  but  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  And  Mr.  Wallace's  ad- 
mirable researches  on  the  zoology  of  this 
region  have  shown  that  such  continuity 
undoubtedly  existed  at  no  remote  period, 
its  mammalian  fauna  being  essentially 
Asiatic.  On  the  other  hand,  a  like  eleva- 
tion would  bring  Papua  into  land-continu- 
ity with  Australia;  with  which,  in  like 
manner,  the  intimacy  of  its  zoological  re- 
lations shows  it  to  have  been  in  former 
connection.*  The  Indo- Malay  province 
is  separated  from  the  Papuo-Australian 
province  by  a  strait,  which,  though  nar- 
row, is  so  much  deeper  than  the  channels 
which  intervene  between  the  separate 
members  of  either  group,  that  it  would 
still  remain  as  a  fissure  of  considerable 
depth,  even  if  the  elevation  of  the  two 


parts  of  the  great  area  it  divides  we 
sufficient  to  raise  most  of  each  into  d 
land.  And  thus  we  may  view  the  whc 
area  extending  from  south-eastern  As 
to  South  Australia  as  a  vast  land  platfoi 
(partly  submerged),  of  which  the  gre 
fissure  that  divides  it  into  two  distin 
zoological  provinces  may  be  consider 
as  corresponding  with  the  great  brc: 
made  by  the  Mediterranean  in  the  conti 
uity  between  Europe  and  Africa,  and  th 
made  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  C 
ribbean  Sea  in  the  continuity  betwc 
North  and  South  America.  There 
generally  a  very  marked  contrast  in  e 
vation  oetween  the  slightly  submerg 
portions  of  this  land  platform,  and  t 
deep  sea-floors  in  its  neighborhood;  t 
descent  from  the  former  to  the  latl 
being  very  abrupt. 

Now  these  facts  remarkably  confii 
the  doctrine  long  since  propounded 
the  distinguished  American  geologii 
Professor  Dana,  when  reasoning  out  x\ 
probable  succession  of  events  during  tl 
original  consolidation  of  the  earth's  crus 
and  its  subsequent  shrinkage  upon  tli 
gradually  contracting  mass  within,  —  the 
these  elevated  areas  now  forming  th 
continental  platforms,  and  the  deprcsse 
areas  that  constitute  the  existing  ocea 
floors,  were  formed  as  such  in  the  firs 
instance^  and  have  remained  unchan^ 
in  their  general  relations  from  that  tim 
to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  vas 
disturbances  that  have  been  since  pn 
duced  in  each  by  the  progressive  contnw 
tion  of  the  earth's  crust.  For  this  gcncr 
contraction,  coupled  with  the  unequJ 
bearing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cnr 
upon  one  another,  has  been  the  chi< 
agency  in  determining  the  evolution  < 
the  earth's  surface  features,  producir 
local  upheavals  and  subsidences  alike 
the  elevated  and  depressed  areas;  so  th 
lofty  mountains  and  deep  troughs  ha^ 
been  formed,  with  plications  and  contc 
tions  of  their  component  strata;  met 
morphism  of  various  kinds  has  bee 
produced  in  their  rocks;  and  volcan 
action,  with  earthquake  phenomena  i 
volving  extensive  dislocations  of  tl 
crust,  have  been  repeated  through  s« 
cessivc  geological  periods,  mostly  aloi 
particular  lines  or  in  special  areas;  wit 
out  making  any  considerable  alteration 
the  position  of  the  great  continents, 
in  the  real  borders  of  the  oceanic  arcs 
though  the  amount  of  the  continent 
areas  that  might  be  above  water,  and  t 
position  of  their  coast-lines,  might  va 
greatly  from  time  to  time. 
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This  idea  of  the  general  permanence  of 
liat  we  used  to  call  the  great  '*  ocean 
^sins "  had,  in  fact,  struck  me  forcibly, 
soon  as  the  soundings  of  the  "  Chal- 
lenger" and  **  Tuscarora,"  in  the  Pacific, 
cxmabled  me  to  work  out  the   enormous 
ci  i  sproportion  between  the  mass  of  land 
^t>ove  the  sea-level  and  the  volume  of  the 
'vrater  beneath  it.     At  the  end  of  our  first 
<-*  Lightning*')  cruise    in    1868,   my  col- 
league. Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  had 
pointed  out  to  me,  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  supposing  that  the  pres- 
ent bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  has  ever 
becQ  raised  into  dry  land  since  the  termi- 
nation of   the  cretaceous  epoch,  which 
was  marked  by  the  elevation  of  the  chalk 
formations  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  North  America  on  the 
other,  into  dry  land;  and  that  the  per- 
sistence of  a  considerable  number  of  cre- 
taceous tvpes  in  its  marine  fauna  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  deep  sea-bed  of 
this  ocean  has  not  undergone  any  essen- 
tial change  of  condition  through  the  whole 
of  the  tertiary  period.     This  conclusion 
I  unhesitatingly  indorsed ;    and  though 
the  announcement  of  it  rather  startled 
some  of  our  geological   Nestors,  it  has 
come  to    be  generSly  accepted  by  the 
younger  generation  as  by  no  means  im- 
Pfobable.    Subsequent  reflection  upon  the 
disproportion  to  which    I    have  just  re- 
ferred, though  from  imperfect  data  I  at 
first  ««rt>r-esti mated  it,  disposed  me  to 
extend  the  same  view  to  the  ocean  basins 
generally;    and  happening  at  the   same 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
^nes  which  had  been  advanced  by  Pro- 
cessor Dana  (then  little  known  in   this 
couDtr)),    I    was  strongly  impressed  by 
^eir  accordance  —  this  being  the  more 
■"croarkable  on  account  of  the  entire  dif- 
ference of  the  data  and  lines  of  reasoning 
^hich  led  Professor  Dana  and  myself  to 
^fce  same  conclusion.* 

Wc  are  now  able  to  form  an  estimate 

of  the  relative  masses  of  land  and  sea, 

^hich  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  area  of  the  existing  land  is  to  that  of 

Uje  sea  as  about  one  to  two  and  three- 

^oorths,  or  as  four  to  eleven ;  so  that  if 

^  entire  surface    of  the    globe    were 

^livided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  the  land 

^ottld  occupy  only  four  of  these,  or  rather 

n»re  than  a  quarter,  whilst  the  sea  would 

cover  eleven,  or  rather  less  than  three-quar- 

Xers.    But  the  average  height  of  the  whole 

^  of  the  globe  above  the  sea-level  cer- 

*  ^  rar  article  **  Atlantic"  in  the  ninth  edition  oi 
w  L^cycUf^idia  Britannuo, 
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tainly  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  feet ; 
that  of  Asia  and  Africa  being  somewhat 
above  that  amount,  while  that  of  America 
(North  and  South),  Europe,  and  Australia 
is  considerably  below  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean 
floors  is  now  known  to  be  at  least  two 
and  one-half  miles,  and  may  be  taken  (for 
the  convenience  of  round  number)  at  thir- 
teen thousand  feet.  Thus,  the  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  being  thirteen  times  as 
much  as  the  average  height  of  the  land, 
and  the  area  of  the  sea  two  and  three- 
fourths  times  that  of  the  land,  the  total 
volume  of  the  ocean  water  is  (275X13) 
just  thirty-six  times  that  of  the  land  above 
the  sea-leveL 

Now  this  disproportion  appears  to  me 
to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that 
any  such  geological  "see-saw"  as  may 
have  produced  successive  alternations  of 
land  and  water  between  the  several  parts 
of  the  same  continental  platform,  can  have 
ever  produced  such  an  exchange  between 
any  continental  platform  and  an  ocean 
floor  as  was  assumed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
to  have  taken  place  over  and  over  again  in 
geological  time.*  For  even  supposing  all 
the  existing  land  of  the  globe  to  sink  down 
to  the  sea-level,  this  subsidence  would  be 
balanced  by  the  elevation  of  only  one 
thirty-sixth  part  of  the  existing  ocean 
floor  from  its  present  average  depth  to 
the  same  level.  Or,  again,  let  the  great 
island-continent  of  Australia  (whose  area 
is  about  one  seventeenth  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  globe)  be  supposed  to  subside  to 
the  depth  of  the  average  sea-bed,  so  as  to 
be  altogether  lost  sight  of  not  only  by  the  • 
surface  navigator  but  by  the  deep-sea  sur- 
veyor, and  a  compensatory  elevation  to 
take  place  in  the  existing  land  area, — 
this,  if  limited  to  an  area  of  the  size  of 
Australia  (which  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  of  Europe),  would  raise  it  all  to 
nearly  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc ;  whilst, 
if  spread  over  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
globe,  //  would  nearly  double  its  present 
average  deviation. 

Now  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  vertical  upheavals  or  subsi- 
dences have  ever  taken  place  over  exten- 
sive areas  to  anything  like  such  amounts, 
which  have  their  parallels  only  in  the  ele- 
vation of  lofty  mountain  chains,  or  in  the 
complementary  formation  of  deep  troughs 
now  filled  bv  sedimentary  deposit  originat- 
ing in  the  aegradation  of  the  neighboring 
land  ;  which  local  disturbances  (as  Profes- 
sor Dana  has  shown)  have  been  effected 

*  See  chap.  xii.  oi  his  "  Principles  of  Geology.*' 
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by  the  lateral  or  horizontal  thrust  engen- 
dered during  the  shrinkage  of  the  globe  in 
cooling.  Moreover,  the  contours  of  the 
oceanic  area,  so  far  as  they  have  been  yet 
determined  by  the  "  Challenger"  and  oth- 
er soundings,  give  no  sanction  whatever 
to  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  any  sub- 
merged continental  platform.  On  the 
contrary,  the  "  Challenger  "  observations 
enable  it  to  be  affirmecTwith  high  proba- 
bility that  the  islands  which  are  met  with 
in  the  real  oceanic  area  (as  distinguished 
from  those  which,  like  the  British  Isles, 
are  really  outlying  parts  of  the  slightly 
sunken  corner  of  the  platform  which  rises 
into  continental  land  in  their  vicinity ;  or 
which,  like  the  great  islands  of  the  Ma- 
layan archipelago,  are  the  "  survivals  " 
of  a  continental  platform  more  deeply 
submerged)  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  hav- 
ing been  projected  upwards  from  beneath 
instead  01  having  gone  down  from  above. 
This  may  be  stated  with  confidence  in 
regard  to  all  those  which  consist  of  inor- 
ganic rocks  ;  and  since  it  is  equally  true 
of  those  coral  islands  whose  rock  basis 
shows  itself  above  the  surface,  the  same 
may  be  fairly  presumed  in  regard  to  the 
submerged  peaks  on  which  those  "  atolls  " 
rest,  aSove  whose  level  platforms  no 
rocky  base  now  rises.  These  volcanic 
vents  are  generally  found  on  upward  bulg- 
ings  of  median  portions  of  the  depressed 
ocean  floors ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  volcanoes  which  rise  from  the  elevated 
land  platforms  are  for  the  most  part 
thrown  up  near  their  oceanic  margins ; 
and  Professor  Dana  gives  mechanical 
reasons  for  both  these  classes  of  facts, 
deduced  from  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  will  be 
exerted  in  the  two  areas  respectively. 
The  "  crumpling  "  of  the  elevated  portions 
of  the  crust  which  throws  up  mountain 
ridges,  produces  at  the  same  time  equiva- 
lent depressions.  These  will  be  filled  by 
sea-water  if  it  has  access  to  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  enormously  deep  pit- 
holes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay- 
an area;  or  with  fresh  water,  where, 
being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  mountainous  region  afford- 
ing a  large  supply  of  it,  as  in  deep 
lake  basins  of  Switzerland :  or  they  may 
remain  almost  empty  for  want  of  water, 
like  the  deeply  depressed  valley  of  the 
Jordan ;  or  may  be  partly  filled,  like  the 
Caspian.  And  thus  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  different  parts  of  the 
continental  platforms  may  have  been 
greaJtly  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
groups  or  c'hains  of  islands  may  have 


been  raised  and  as:ain  submerged  in  th 
oceanic  area,  without  making  any  sue 
essential  changes  in  the  map  of  the  worl 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  supposed  to  hav 
taken  place  over  and  over  again. 

Now  this  view  of  the  permanence  c 
the  great  original  division  of  the  cmst  c 
the  earth  into  elevated  and  depresse 
areas,  and  of  the  non-conversion  of  an 
considerable  part  of  a  continental  pla 
form  into  a  deep  sea-bed,  or  of  a  dee 
sea-bed  into  a  continental  platform,  ha 
received  a  most  unexpected  and  explic 
cpnfirmation  from  the  study  of  the  depo 
its  at  present  being  formed  on  the  occani 
sea-bed,  of  which  a  sample  was  broug) 
up  in  every  sounding  taken  by  the  "  Cha 
lenger,"  whilst  larger  collections  of  thci 
were  made  by  the  trawl  and  the  dredg* 
For  such  deposits  as  are  obviously  fornie 
by  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  Ian 
masses,  were,  as  a  rule,  only  founa  in  th 
comparatively  shallow  waters  in  the  nes 
neighborhooQ  of  those  masses ;  the  almo; 
universal  absence  of  the  ordinary  sii 
ceoussandoi  our  shores  being  a  most  not) 
worthy  fact.  Indeed,  the  exception  serve 
to  prove  the  rule ;  for  it  was  only  whe 
the  "  Challenger's  "  course  lay  parallel  t 
the  coast  of  Africa,  some  two  or  thrc 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  tha 
the  soundings  gave  evidence  of  its  pres 
ence ;  and  that  this  sand  had  been  blow 
over  the  sea-surface  from  the  Sahara  wa 
indicated  by  its  deposit  as  a  fine  dust  0 
the  ship's  deck.  Deposits  of  volcani 
origin,  however,  were  met  with  in  une^ 
pected  abundance ;  the  most  common  b< 
ing  a  red  clay ^  first  found  on  the  deepes 
areas  of  the  Atlantic,  the  source  of  wnic 
was  for  some  time  a  question  of  gres 
perplexity  to  the  scientific  staff  ol  th 
"  Challenger,"  from  its  presenting  itse 
at  such  a  distance  from  any  land  that 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  bee 
brought  down  (as  the  clay  deposits  < 
shore-waters  are)  by  continental  river 
The  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  difificult 
was  furnished  by  the  unexpected  captun 
in  the  "  tow-net,"  of  a  considerable  nun 
ber  of  floating  masses  of  pumice-stone 
whilst  the  trawl  frequently  brought  u 
bushels  of  such,  varying  in  size  from  ths 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  football.  Now  pun 
ice  is  formed  of  ordinary  lava  which  ha 
been  "  raised  "  (like  dough)  into  a  spoog 
condition  by  the  liberation  of  gases  in  it 
substance,  and  contains  a  considerabl 
proportion  of  feldspar,  which  affords  th 
material  of  clay ;  and  as  the  clay  deposit 
were  found  to  contain  fragments  of  pun 
ice  in  various  stages  of  disintegratioi 
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0\t  probability  of  Iheir  volcanic  origin  I  A^  we  h 
inms  so  strong  as  to  justify  its  full  ac- '  »egfCBa''o 
cepiance.    Mr.   Murray  thinks  it  likely  i  F"'^^™'  '' 


of  the 


■o  belie 


'e  that  this 

of   these  teeth  anrt 
imbedtled  deeply  and  some  not  al 


>nly  all  Ihc   pieces   of  pumice 
which    float    on   the   surface,   but   those    |'n'(j"o'"of^*JU''e"',"^ 
sprewl  avtr  the   sea-botlom,  have   been    ,;„„_    „„   ^^^^  ^^^'^^  _,^„,,_  ^^,^  „^ 
tjrdtd  from   la/tti  volcanoes;    some   of   shirks'   teeth  in  shore  deposiis  is  exitemdy 
Ihem,  perhaps,  having  fallen  into  the  sea   rare,  and  in  the  organic  oozes  slightly  less  so 
in  ihe  iirsl  instance,  but  the  greater  num-  (p.  4^5). 

btr  having  been  washed  down  by  rain       .^, .     ,        .     ,  „, 

ind  rivers.  After  floating  for  a  longer  or  I  ,  This  deposit  of  manganese  seems,  like 
(l»rltr  time,  so  as  to  be  tarried  about  by  ">='  °*  '>■«  '^'^  '^'^X.  traceable  to  a  volcanic 
■inds  and  currents,  perhaps  to  very  con-   source : 

(irlerahle  distances,  they  would  become  '•  Wherever  we  have  pumice  containing  much 
vatcr-loi^ged  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  ,  magnetite,  olivine,  au^ite,  or  hoinblcnde.  and 
lliere  undergo  gradual  disintegration.  I  these  apparently  undergoing  decomposiii' 
Thty   were    always    found    in    greatest  1  and  alteration,  or  where  we  hr  ■"-- 

ibundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  vol-  of  volcanic  ash.  there  also  is  minganese  in  the 
nnic  centres,  such  as  tlie  Azores  and  the  '  Br"t est  abundance.     1  he  correspondence  be- 

DLi„  ■   „     i_:.u-_.i..' ;_     Iween  the  distribution  or  these  two  may  (here- 

Philippines  andi,ithinlheirareas,again  f^^^  ^  regarded  as  very  significant  of  the 
T  *T''l*^  j""!"""  deposits  -dustand  .-^  „£  ^^%  ,^,j„_  Manganese  is  as  frequent 
ishts  which  had  been  earned  by  the  winds  as  iron  in  lavas;  and  in  magnetite  and  in  some 
bliwingover  the  craters,  Bui  there  were  '  varieties  of  hornblende  and  augite  it  partially 
ilso  occasionally  found,  at  several  bun-  replaces  peronide  of  iron.  It  is  therefore 
dred  miles'  distance  from  any  land,  small  probable  that  the  manganese,  as  ne  liml  it,  is 
pitcei  of  obsidian  and  basaltic  lavas,  one  of  the  secondary  products  arising  from  the 
■hosf  presence  there  could  only  be  ac-  decomposition  of  volcanic  mineral*,  that  de- 
coanitd  for  bv  tudmariiu  volca"'"- 


It  showers 


Inissociation  with  the  clays  there  w 
ioond  remarkable  deposits  ot  manganese,  I 
"iineiimes  Incrusting  corals,  etc.,  with  a  , 
coiling  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  but ' , 
note  generally  forming  nodular  ( 


e  deep-sea  deposits  of  mangane.'te 
'  I  differ  in  mineral  structure  and  composi- 
n  from  any  of  the  known  ores  of  that 
..  "  metal;  and  the  conditions  under  which 
,  _  e  from  hitle  pellets  to  they  are  being  formed  constitute  a  prob- 
leieal  pounds  in  weight,  which  were  ■  ig^  of  very  great  interest,  to  which,  as  to 
oiiially  found  to  mclude  organic  bodies,  other  points  of  this  inquiry,  a  most  dis- 
nichjssharks'leethorwhales'_ear-bones,:tin„uis|,ed  Continental  petrologist,  "- 
ihe  iollowing   summary  of  this  curious  ,  ^(jj^   Renard    is  -?..:--  .^.-    _ 


Cimpbell's 

In  wmc  r. 


IS  everjthing  at  the  bottom, 
t'rn  me  ixitrom  itself,  would  appr  t  to  be 
wnliid  by  and  impregnated  wilh  this  sub- 
wwt  Sharks'  teeth  of  all  sizes  (many  gigan- 
l''C.E>ne  was  four  inches  across  the  base)  arc 
hnjMQt,  and  lie  sometimes  surrounded  by 
c^'iiceniric  layers  of  manganese  of  nearly  an 
"■chin  thickness.  A  siliceous  sponge,  bils  of 
piniiic,  railiolaria  and  globigerinx,  and  lumps 
'i  div.  have  all  been  found  forming  the  nuclei 
ol  Ihese  nodules.  We  have  caught  in  one 
•unl.nherc  there  has  been  no  reason  10  sup- 
pw  Ihat  the  trawl  has  sunk  niore  than  two 
ikIki  in  the  clay,  over  six  hundred  sharks' 
ttth,  one  hundred  ear-bones  oE  whales,  and  I  ,.^, 
flK  Ingroents  of  other  bones,  some  imbedded  i^ 
i"  Bitigancse  an  inch  thick,  some  with  only  ' .,., 
liX)liuxof  manganese  on  them,  and  some 
•iihnotrace  at  all.  These  sharks'  teeth  are 
»:i/.:;i/teelh,  the  same  as  are  foond  in  great 
tiunciies  in  tertiary  formations,  particularly 
11  S«i»  nioccne  deposits.* 


t   giving  the    most 


of  being  able  to  throw  great  light  upon 
the  mode  of  production  of  many  minerals 
whose  origin  has  been  hitherto  unac- 
counted for. 

But  there  is  ycl  another  form  of  inor- 
ganic deposit  whose  character  is  even 
more  remarkable :  — 

In  the  midst  of  the  clay  from  the  bottom 
[sa}-8  Professor  Geikie]  Mr,  Murray  found 
numerous  minute  spherical  granules  of  native 
iron,  which,  as  he  suggests,  are  almost  cer- 
tainly of  m^/ivrir  origin  —  fragments  o[  those 
falling  stars  which,  coming  to  us  from  plane- 
tary space,  burst  into  fragments  when  they 

\  into  the  denser  layers  o(  our  atmosphere. 

tracts  where  the  growth  of  silt  upon  the 

sea-floor  is  excessively  tardy,  the  fine  particles 

scattered  by  the  dissipation  of  these  meleorites 

may  remain  in  appreciable  quantity.     It  Is  not 


"  al  our  Suffolk 


'TWniiadaaiK 


i  awjue  ol  the  exlrmoTdiDar] 


•  Lo|-LcltBi,  p  ««), 
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have  disip-    the  former  so  greatly  exceed  those  of  tht 
"     litter  in  size  and  massiveness  as  to  roakt 
it  certain  that  they  continued  to  live  anc 
grow  after  their  subsidence. 

Tlie  careful  examination  in  which  Mr 
Murray  has  been  engaged  of  the  caleari 
ous  deposits  (resembling  chalk  in  proces! 
than  I  of  formation),  chiefly  consisting  of  plobi 
^'erina  ooie,  but  also  containing  the  disin 
legraled  remains  of  free-swimming  Plei 
npod  molluscs,  as  well  as  of  shells  au 
corals  that  have  lived  on  the  bottom,  ha: 
led  him  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  tba 
in  their  descent  from  the  upper  water 
towards  the  deeper  sea-bottoms,  the  thii 
shells  of  globigerinic  and  the  yet  mor 
delicate  pterD^>d  shells  are  again  dii 
solved,  by  the  agency  of  the  carboni 
I  acid  that  is  held  in  large  proportion  i 
Next  to  the  volcanic  clays,  the  globigt-  \  ihose  abyssal  waters.    And  thus  it  ws 


needful  to  suppose  thi 

])«ared  ovct  these  ocean  depths  nunc  numti- 
ously  Ih.in  over  other  parts  of  the  earth  s 
surface.  The  iron  granules  haTC  no  doubt 
been  as  plentifully  Bhowcred  down  eisewherc, 
though  they  cannot  be  so  readily  detected  in 
accomuliling   sediment.       I    know  no   recent 

discovery  in  physical  geogrSphy -•'-■- 

laled  to  impress  deeply  the  imagi 
the  testimony  of  this  meteoric  iron  from  me 
most  distant  abysses  of  the  ocean.  To  be  told 
that  mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of  those  abysses 
at  an  extremely  slow  rale,  conveys  but  a  vague 
notion  of  (he  tardiness  of  the  process.  But  to 
learn  th.it  it  fialhers  so  slowly  that  the  very 
star-dust  which  falls  from  outer  space  forms 
an  appreciable  part  of  it,  brings  home  to  us, 
'  dlv  anything  else  could  do,  the  idea  of 
'     '         '    "--:ly  slow   accumula: 


urbcd  and  e 


mse  (which  had  been         ^ 

the  hundredweight  in  the  "Lighl 
and  "  I'orcupine  "  dredgings)  proved  t 


be  the  most  abundan 


e  abyssa 

ight  up  by  I  (hat  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  c 
inhtnlncr  '    ,„,    though  globigerina  ivere  captur* 


deposit,    dance  as  else 


It  only  from  Ihe  completeness  of  their  entirely  wanting  on  the  bottom  beneat 
minute  shells  in  the  surface  layer,  but  also  At  intermediate  depths  the  ooze  and  t' 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  ol    red  clay  would  often  be  found  minced. 


these  shells  were  occupied  by  their 
codic  bodies  in  an  apparently  fresh  con- 
dition, we  had  concluded  that  the  glohi- 
gerina;  live  on  the  bottoms  on  which  their 
remains  accumulate.  But  since,  in  nearly 
all  but  the  coldest  parts  of  the  oceanic 
area  traversed  by  the  "  Chalienger,"  they 
e  collected  in  abundance  by  the  " 


proportions  that  seemed  related  t 
depth.  But  in  the  shallower  waters  n 
sufficiently  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
exert  any  solvent  power,  the  organic  « 
posit  prevailed  almost  to  the  exclusioES 
the  inorganic.  This,  then,  seems  toha 
been  the  condition  of  the  marine  area. 
hich  the  old  chalk  was  deposited   : 


net"  drawn  through  the  water  at  or  be-   variety  of  considerations  pointing  to    * 
neath  the  surface,  Sir  Wyville   Thomson  '  conclusion,  that  the  sea-bottom  wher« 


c  of  his  associates  have  come 
the  conclusion  that  they  pass  their  whole  '  which 
lives  in  the  surface  stratum,  (heir  subsi- 1  of 
dence  to  the  bottom  only  taking  place 
after  their   death.     I    have  myself,   how- 
r,  remained  of  the  opinion  (hat  they 


subside  during  life,  when  the  additi 
new  chambers  has  come  to  an  end,  and  \ 
the   further   exudation    of    carbonate 
e  has  been  applied  to  the  thickeni 


accumulated  the   foraminiferal    i 

almost  entirely  composed,  ■« 

iderable  depth. 

But  the  surface  waters  are  also  iol« 

ted    by  microscopic    organisms,  wtB< 

keletons  are  composed,  not  of  carbon- 

itof  silcx;  and  of  these,  soi 


the    diatoms  —  are    vegetable,  whi. 
others  —  the    radiolaHans  —  are  anims 

-rr -  ^.  I  of  about  the  same  simplicity  as  thefor 

of  the  walls  of  the  old;  and  that  they   minifera.    The  diatoms  abound  in  tbos 


;  to  live  on  the  bottom,  contin 

ally  adding   to    the    thickness  of  j' 


colder  seas  which   are    not     prolific  f 
I  foraminifera ;  often  accumulating  ir  — 


shells.  And  in  this  I  have  the  satisfac-  numbers  as  to  form  green  bands  that  al 
tion  of  finding;  myself  supported  by  Mr.  |  tract  the  notice  of  both  Arctic  and  Ant 
H.  B.  Brady,  into  whose  most  competent  arctic  voyagers.  And  their  exquisilcl; 
charge  the  foraminifera  of  the  "  Challeii-  sculptured    cases,  accumulating  on  thi 

fer  "  have  been  given  for  "  working  up.' '  i  bottom,  form  a  siliceous  "  diatom  ooa, 
or  the  result  of  a  series  of  most  care- 1  which  takes  the  place  in  higher  latitude 
ful  comparisons  between  the  globigerina:  of  the  whitecalcareousmudresultingfroi 
brought  up  from  any  bottom,  and  those  [he  disintegration  of  foraminiferal  shell 
captured  floating  in  Ihe  upper  waters  of;  The  foraminiferal  ooie,  moreover,  gene 
the  same  region,  shows  that  the  shells  of  ally  contains,  in  larger  or  smaller  propt 
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found  to  predominaie  to  such  a  degree 

Ihat  Ihe  ooze  mainly  consisted  of  them.    Society,  the  imports 

In  which  case  it  was  designated  ''      '         " 

brian.    As  siliceous  sitelelons  i 
iikt  calcareous — dissolved  by   detp-s< 
wattt,  those  which  fall   down  from  tin 
I   upon  the   deepest  bottoi 


I  then 


kie  before  the  Royal  Geographical 

/,  the  importance  of  these  results, 

afiording  t!ie  key  to  the  interpretation 

—    of  much  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 

--    is  most  fully  brought  out.    "  For,"  he  un- 

he.sitatlngty  asserts,  with  all  the  authority 

'  ■  geolo^eal  experience, ''  from  thi 


unchanged ;  and  thus  it  hap-  1  earliest  geological  times  the  great 


of 


that  thev  are  found  diffused  through    deposit  has  been,  as  it  stilt  is,  tAe  mnrgi- 
the  red-clay  aeposita,  and,  at  the  greatest    nal  belt  of  sea-Jloor  skirting  tkt  land.     It 


dfpihs.  sometimes  almost  entirely  replac 
Some  of  these  minute  organism 
almost  everywhere  captured  alive  ' 


=  the  di 
commonly  aggregate  in  patches  or  bands, 
aod  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
»ea-iurface,  the  hue  of  their  animal  sub-  i  The 
slaace    being    usually    red     or    reddi: 
brovn.    Sucn  patches  are  often  seen 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Shetlands,  whe 
ihey  arc  designated  by  the  fishermen 
"  herring  food." 


there  that  i 
the  dust  of  cc 
cay  of  old  rocks  has  been  u 


Thus,  then,  if  we  compare  (i)  the  depos-   lenger' 
its  now  going  on  upon  the   deep  oceanic     " ' 


they  '  progress  on  the  land,  and  the  building  up 
rocks  has  been  as  unceasingly  go- 
1   underneath    the    adjoining    sea. 
o  phenomena  are  the  complemen- 
tary sides  of  one  process,  which  belongs 
to  the    terrestrial   and  shallow  oceanic 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,   and  not  to 
the  wide  and  deep  ocean  basins."     "  No 
part  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  '  Chal- 


proiounder  int 


I,"  he  goes 


ther  of  organic    and  geographei 


it  for  geologii 


r  of  the  clays  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of    volcanic   products,  (z) 


thesc<!imenls  at  present  in 


lish  that  llic  floor  of  the  ocean  basins  has 
nalogy  among  the  sedimentary 


e  of  dcp-  formations  winch  form  n 


osiiion  on  the  sjiallotver  bottoms 
land,  and  (3)  the  materials  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  all  geological  periods,  we 
Set  that  whilst  there  is  a  close  correspon- 
dence between  the  second  and  the  third, 
thefir.M  dilTers  so  completely  —  in  most 

eniculars  —  from  both  the  others,  as  to 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  compari- 
son with  them ;  the  chief  exception  being 
r'Tesented  by  those  calcareous  sediments, 
*vhich  correspond   with  the  various  lime- 
^tnne  formations  intercalated  among  the   may 
Sandstones  and  clays  that  have  had  their    most 
J>ri!;inin  the  degradation  of  pre-existing   cmph: 
lamL    We  now  know  for  certain  that  the  |  ^?J'^_* 
s-andi  and  clays  washed  off  the  land 
^■heilier  by  the  action  of  ice  or  riv. 
^vtttrs  on  its  surface,  or  by  the  wearing  ^^J 
*«ay  of  its  margin  by  the  waves  of  the 
*ta— sink  to  the  sea-bottom  long  before 
they  reach   the  deeper  abysses;  not  the 
ieait  trace  of  such  sediments  having  been    fully  carried 
*'»y3:here  found  at  a  distance  from   the 
camiaental  platforms.      And    thus    tht 
WiHly  of  the  deposits  on  the  oceanic  sea- 
bed has   fully  confirmed    the  conclusiorr 
draitn  from  the  present  configuration  oi 
tieeirth's  surface,  as  to  the  general  per- 
•isience   of    those    ori^nal    inequalities 
"liicli    have    respectively  served   as    tht 
hits  of  the  existing  continents,  and  the 
Wi  oi  the  great  ocean  basins. 

In  the  masterly  lecture  on  "  Ceographi- 
ol  tvolution  "  recently  given  by  Profes- 


work  of  the  land."  And  after  dwelling 
on  the  chief  facts  I  have  already  brought 
together,  he  thus  sums  up:  — 

From  all  this  evidence  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  present  land  of  the  globe, 
though  compused  in  great  measure  of  marine 
(ormalion^,  has  never  lain  under  (he  deep  sea, 
bui  that  its  site  n>u«t  always  have  been  near 
land.  Even  its  thick  r 
the  deposits  o(  comparatively  shallow 
Whether  ■  .    .     ■  ■ 


rable.  1: 


of  tl 


unequivocally   mar 

tic    testimony  to  the    proximity  of    a 

rial  surface.  The  present  continental 
have  probahlv  always  existed  in  some 
and  as  a  corollary  we  may  infer  that  the 

'  deep  ocean  basins  litevrite  date  from  the 

'Igeologital  antiquity. 

No  part  of  the  "  Challenger's "  work 
IS  been  more  thoroughly  and  soccess- 
:,  than  the  determination 
of  the  thermal  stratification,  or  vertical 
distribution  of  temperature,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  oceanic  area ;  an  inquiry 
first  prosecuted  with  trustworthy  ther- 
mometers ("  protected  "  to  resist  pressure) 
in  the  "  Porcupine"  expeditions  of  1869 
and  [870.  This  determination  was 
effected  by  "  serial "  temperature  sound- 
ings; thermometers  attached  to  a  sound- 
ingline  being  let  down  to  depths  progres- 
sively increasing  by  ten  fathoms  down  t( 
two  hundred,  aitd  below  this  I 


>  depths 
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progressively  increasing  by  one  hundred 
fathoms  to  tne  bottom.  It  is  in  the  upper 
stratum  of  two  hundred  fathoms  that  the 
most  rapid  reduction  of  temperature  usu- 
ally shows  itself;  the  further  reduction 
beneath  this  stratum  taking  place  at  a 
progressively  diminishing  rate,  until, 
from  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  downwards 
to  the  bottom  at  any  depth,  there  is  usu- 
ally very  little  change. 

The  temperature  soundings  of  the 
**  Challenger,"  supplemented  by  other 
more  limited  explorations  of  the  same 
kind,  have  clearly  brought  out  this  most 
unexpected  result  —  that  the  low  bottom 
temperatures  previously  observed  repre- 
sent, not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the 
overflowing  of  the  sea-bed  by  "polar  cur- 
rents "  of  limited  breadth  and  inconsider- 
able thickness,  overlaid  by  a  vast  mass 
of  comparatively  warm  water,  but  the 
reduction  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
oceanic  water,  in  every  basin  except  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  (to  whose  excep- 
tional character  I  shall  presently  advert), 
to  a  temperature  which  averages  but  a 
very  few  degrees  above  32**  P'ahr.,  that  of 
its  clecpest  stratum  being  sometimes  even 
a  degree  or  two  below  the  freezing-point 
of  fresh  water;  while  the  heating  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays  is  limited  to  a  very 
small  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

Thus  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  which  a 
sounding  taken  near  37**  S.  lat.  gave  a 
depth  of  twenty-nine  hundred  fathoms 
and  a  bottom  temperature  beneath  32^ 
Fahr.,  the  lowest  stratum,  consisting  of 
absolutely  glacial  water^  was  found  to 
have  the  enormous  thickness  of  one 
thousand  fathoms:  this  was  overlaid  by 
another  stratum  of  one  thousand  fathoms, 
in  which  the  temperature  rose  slowly  from 
32^  at  its  lower,  to  36*5**  at  its  upper 
surface;  and  this,  again,  by  another  of 
about  five  hundred  fatnoms,  which  showed 
a  further  rise  at  its  upper  surface  to  40^, 
the  rate  of  elevation  from  below  upwards 
being  no  more  than  about  07''  for  every 
one  hundred  fathoms.  Thus  it  is  only  in 
the  uppermost  layer  of  about  yj7//r  hun- 
dred fathoms  (less  than  one-seventh  of 
the  whole)  that  the  temperature  exceeds 
40*^;  and  the  regularity  of  the  rise  of  the 
thermometer,  from  40*^  at  its  base  to  the 
summer  surface  temperature  of  70^,  at 
the  rate  of  about  7*5^  for  every  hundred 
fathoms,  justifies  our  regarding'the  plane 
of  40**  as  the  limit  of  the  depth  at  which 
the  solar  rays  here  exert  any  direct  heat- 
ing influence. 

On  her  passage  southwards  towards  the 
Antarctic   ice-barrier,  the   "Challenger" 


found  the  progressive  reduction  of  su 
face  temperature  to  correspond  with  th 
progressive  thinning  of  the  warm  supe 
ficial   layer,  in   a  manner  which  clear 
showed  that  the  thermal  condition  of  tl 
Southern  Ocean  is  entirely  dominated  Lit 
the  flow  into  it  of  the  great  mass  of  glaci 
water  which  has  been  cooled  down  in  t" 
Antarctic  area;  and  that  it  is, so  tospe 
a  vast  reservoir  of  cold,  the  outflow  fr 
which   keeps  down   the    temperature 
every  part  of  the  oceanic  area  in  fi 
communication  with  it.    This  we  see 
in  the  Pacific,  whose  vast  basin  is  almc 
entirely  filled  by  water  of  glacial  or  s». 
glacial  coldness,  on  the  surface  of  whS 
in  the  intertropical  region  there  floats 
layer  whose    temperature    rises    rapi« 
from  its  lower  limit  of  40**  to  80°  at  « 
surface,  and  whose  thickness  is  nowh^ 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  depz 
This  exceptional  stratum,  which  cle^ 
derives  its  heat  from  the  direct  action. 
the  solar  rays  upon  its  surface,  pro, 
sively  thins  away  in  either  hemispher 
it  is  traced  from  the  tropic  to  the  pa 
of  55**,  where  it  disappears  altoget 
except  in  the  course  of  the  Kuro  Siw 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  sir 
northwards  from  Japan  towards  Behrii 
Strait.     That  the  cold  of  the  great  n- 
of  glacial   and    sub-glacial  water  wF 

everywhere  underlies  it,  and  which  i ises 

to  the  surface  beyond  its  northern  and 

southern  borders,  is  due  to  an  undei fiow 

from  the  Antarctic  area,  is  distinctly  ^^^ ^indi- 
cated by  the  absolute  continuity  of    ~—  the 
same  glacial  temperature  throughoul 
deepest  stratum  —  all  the  way  froi 
Southern  Ocean  to  the  Aleutian  Isla. 


the  bottom  temperatures  at  depths  of 
thousand  fathoms  or  more  not  diffc 
as  much  as  i^  Fahr.,  whilst  the  th( 
stratification  of  the  whole  superincui 
mass  up  to  within  five  hundred  fattr  "^oms 
of  the  surface  shows  a  similar  unifor  "^rn/fj; 
The  thermal  condition  of  the  ^oiX^'i  Au 
Ian  tic,  however,  is  very  different    Pia  ^^w^ 
aside  the  extraordinarily  low  tempera/ure 
of  29.5°  revealed   by  the   **Porcupi/ie** 
temperature  soundings   in    the    stratum 
occupying  the  deeper  part  of  the  channel 
of  five   hundred    fathoms    between   the 
Faroe  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  wh/cl^ 
has  been  since  proved  to  be  a  southward 
extension  of  the  true  Arctic  basin,  n< 
lower  bottom  temperature  than  35°  hai 
been  anywhere  met  with  in  our  earlici 
work,  while  we  had  found  the  thickness  ot 
the  warm  stratum  ranging  from  40**  uj. 
wards  to  range  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
fathoms.    This  want  of  a  truly  glacial  un- 
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erstratum  I  attributed  to  the  limitation 
f  the  communication  between  the  deeper 
arts  of  the  Arctic  and  North  Atlantic 
asins,  preventing  the  coldest  water  of  the 
>rmcr  from  flowmg  out  into  the  latter. 
iiid  this  explanation  has  been  borne  out 
V  the  subsequent  temperature  soundings 
f  the  "  Valorous,"  which  have  shown  the 
tistence  of  a  ridge  between  Greenland 
id  Iceland,  lying  at  a  depth  which  allows 
aterof  35^  to  pass  over  it,  while  keeping 
ick  the  deeper  stratum  of  Arctic  water, 
had  further  predicted  that  an  Antarctic 
aderflow  would  probably  be  found  to 
nge  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  where 
would  be  recognized  by  the  reduction 
the  bottom  temperature  below  35**;  and 
is  prediction  was  verified  in  the  first 
mperature  section  carried  by  the  *'  Chal- 
Qger"  obliquely  across  the  Atlantic  to 
:-  Thomas's,  the  bottom  temperature 
ere  falling  a  degree,  and  showing  a  still 
rther  reduction  as  it  was  subsequently 
iced  southwards  to  the  equator,  where 
fell  nearly  to  32^. 

But,  furtner,  I  had  ventured  the  pre- 
ction  that  the  meeting  of  the  Arctic  and 
3tarctic  underflows  under  the  equator 
>uld  cause  an  uprising  of  cold  water 
>n)  the  bottom  towards  the  surface,  so 
at  the  plane  of  40^  would  be  found 
arcr  the  surface  in  the  neighborhood 
the  line,  than  either  to  the  north  or  to 
e  south  of  it;  and  it  was  a  great  sur- 
isc  to  many  on  board  the  "  Challenger  " 
find,  as  they  first  approached  the  equa- 
r  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  plane 
40^  rapidly  rising  from  a  depth  of 
ven  hundred  fathoms  towards  the  sur- 
:e,  though  the  temperature  of  that  sur- 
:e  stratum  was  itself  becoming  higher 
d  higher ;  until  water  of  40^  was  found 
a  depth  of  less  than  three  hundred 
thoms,  descending  again  to  about  four 
mdred  as  the  **  Challenger's "  course 
is  laid  towards  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
nis  anomaly  had  been  remarked  by 
znz  fifty  years  previously :  but  the  val- 
.ble  series  of  temperature  observations 
nich  he  took  in  Kotzebue's  second  voy- 
:e  was  strangely  overlooked  by  those 
Tjo  ranked  as  the  highest  authorities  on 
e  physics  of  the  earth,  until  recently 
sinterred  by  Professor  Prestwich. 
Not  only  is  the  stratum  of  above  40^ 
ahr.  exceptionally  deep  in  the  North 
tiintic,  but  it  is  exceptionally  warm, 
spcually  on  its  western  side,  where  a 
tratum  of  water  having  a  temperature 
^jovc  Go**  Fahr.  was  found  by  the  '*  Chal- 
vn^tr*'  to  range  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
tvur  liUDdred  fathoms.     Taking  all  cir- 
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cumstances  into  account,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  is  riglit 
in  regarding  this  stratum  as  the  reflux  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  great  Equa- 
torial Current,  from  the  coast  of  the  West 
India  Islands  and  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  added  to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
proper.  In  consequence  of  the  evapora- 
tion produced  by  its  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  tropical  sun,  this  water  contains 
such  an  excess  of  salt,  as,  in  spite  of  its 
high  temperature,  to  be  specifically  heav- 
ier than  the  colder  water  which  would 
otherwise  occupy  its  place  in  the  basin; 
and  consequently  substitutes  itself  for  the 
latter  by  gravitation,  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  fathoms.  Thus  it  conveys  the 
solar  heat  downwards,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  North  Atlantic  between 
the  parallels  of  ao*'  and  40**  a  great  reser- 
voir of  warmih^ih^  importance  of  which 
will  presently  become  apparent. 

The  "Challenger"  investigations  have 
now,  I  think,  afforded  the  requisite  data 
for  the  final  solution  of  a  question  which 
has  been  long  under  discussion  —  what, 
namely,  the  Gulf  Stream  (or  Florida  Cur- 
rent) (foes,  and  what  it  does  not,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  climate  of  north-weiit- 
ern  Europe.  All  the  best  hydrographers, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  the  United 
States,  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
Florida  Current  dies  out  in  the  mid-Atlan* 
tic,  losing  all  the  attributes  by  which  it 
had  been  previously  distinguished  —  its 
movement,  its  excess  of  warmth,  and  its 
peculiarly  deep  color;  and  that  it  then 
degenerates  into  a  mere  surface  drift,  the 
rate  and  direction  of  which  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  prevalent  winds.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  conclusive  proof  has 
been  obtained  by  the  systematic  compar- 
isons of  sea  ana  air  temperatures  along 
the  western  coasts  of  north-western  Eu- 
rope, that  the  amelioration  of  its  winter 
climate  is  due  to  the  afflux  of  water  of  a 
temperature  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  air.  It  has  been  urged  with  con- 
clusive force  by  Admiral  Irminger  (of  the 
Danish  navy)  that  nothing  else  can  ac- 
count for  the  openness  of  the  fiords  and 
harbors  of  the  indented  coast  of  Norway, 
even  beyond  the  North  Cape,  through  the 
whole  winter;  whilst  the  opposite  coast 
of  east  Greenland,  ranging,  like  it,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  60°  (that  of  the 
Pentland  Firth)  and  72^  N.,  is  so  blocked 
with  ice  throughout  the  year  as  only  to 
be  approachable  in  exceptional  summers. 
And  this  view  has  derived  full  confirma- 
tion from  the  observations  systematically 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
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sor  Mohn  of  Christiania  (the  able  head  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  Nor- 
wayX  which  have  shown  how  completely 
dependent  the  temperature  of  the  coast- 
line is  upon  that  of  the  sea  which  laves  it. 
For  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
generally  much  below  the  freezing-point 
during  the  winter  months,  that  01  the 
water  is  always  considerably  above  it; 
the  average  excess  at  Fruholm,  near  the 
North  Cape,  being  as  much  as  14*5^ 
Fahr.  And  it  has  been  further  shown  by 
Professor  Mohn,  that  not  only  the  coast 
temperature  of  Norway  during  the  winter, 
but  its  inland  climate,  is  affected  in  a 
very  marked  manner  by  this  afflux  of 
warm  water;  for  the  "isocheimals,"  or 
lines  of  mean  winter  temperature,  instead 
of  corresponding  with  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  lie  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 

How,  then,  are  these  phenomena  to  be 
explained  ?  If  the  v/s  a  tergo  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  spent  itself  in  tne  mid-Atlan- 
tic, what  force  brings  this  afflux  of  warm 
water  to  our  shores,  and  carries  it  on  to 
the  N.E.,  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
even  past  the  North  Cape  towards  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla?  And  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  water  which  laves 
our  north-western  shores  in  winter  is  not 
only  so  much  warmer  than  the  air  which 
rests  upon  it,  but  continues  to  preserve  a 
notable  portion  of  that  warmth  at  least  as 
far  as  the  North  Cape,  notwithstanding 
that  as  it  flows  northwards  its  tempera- 
ature  is  more  and  more  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  atmosphere  above  it? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  outflow 
of  the  deeper  stratum  of  polar  water,  of 
which  we  have  evidence  in  the  constant 
maintenance  of  the  glacial  temperature, 
not  only  of  the  sea  Ijottom,  but  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
vast  oceanic  basin,  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  continual  indraught  of  the  upper 
stratum  towards  the  poles :  this,  as  its 
temperature  is  progressively  lowered,  de- 
creases in  volume  and  increases  in  spe- 
cific gravity;  and  as  the  lower  stratum 
flows  away  under  the  excess  of  pressure, 
the  upper  stratum,  now  cooled  down 
nearly  to  the  freezing-point  of  salt  water, 
will  sink  into  its  place,  making  way  for  a 
new  indraught  above.  The  two  polar 
underflows,  on  the  other  hand,  meeting  at 
or  near  the  equator,  will  there  tena  to 
rise  towards  the  surface,  replacing  the 
water  which  has  been  draughted  away 
towards  either  pole ;  and  thus  a  constant 
"vertical  circulation"  must  be  kept  up 
by  opposition  of  temperature  alone,  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 


pipes  of  the  hot- water  apparatus  by 
which  large  buildings  are  now  commonly 
warmed.  The  only  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  whilst  the 
primum  mobile  in  the  latter  is  the  heat 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  mak- 
ing the  warmed  water  ascend  by  the  re- 
duction of  its  specific  gravity  due  to  its 
expansion,  the  moving  power  in  the  for- 
mer is  the  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  polar  water,  making  it  descend  by  the 
increase  of  specific  gravity  due  to  the 
diminution  in  its  bulk  as  its  temperature 
is  lowered. 

This  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  pro- 
mulgated nearly  forty  years  ago  by  the 
eminent  physicist  Lenz,  on  the  basis  of 
the  temperature  observations  he  had  made 
in  Kotzebue^s  second  voyage  more  than 
ten  years  previously ;  these  having  satis- 
fied him  of  two  facts — first,  the  general 
diffusion  of  a  glacial  temperature  over 
the  ocean  bottom,  which  he  rightly  inter- 
preted as  dependent  on  an  underflow  of 
polar  water ;  and,  second,  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  cold  water  to  the  surface  under 
the  equator,  than  either  on  the  north  or 
on  the  south  of  it,  which  he  considered 
to  indicate  an  uprising  of  that  polar  wa- 
ter from  below,  where  the  two  underflows 
meet.  But,  though  accepted  by  Pouillet 
and  other  distinguished  physicists,  this 
doctrine,  with  the  observations  by  which 
it  was  supported,  was  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  until  independently  advanced  by  my- 
self as  the  only  feasible  explanation  of 
the  poleward  movement  of  the  whole 
upper  stratum  of  North  Atlantic  water, 
and  of  the  southward  outflow  of  glacial 
water  from  the  Arctic  basin,  of  which 
the  "  Porcupine  "  temperature  soundings 
seemed  to  afford  conclusive  evidence. 

My  explanation,  though  contested  by 
Mr.  Croll,  and  not  accepted  by  Sir  Wy- 
ville  Thomson,  has  been  explicitly  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicists, 
both  British  and  Continental,  among 
whom  I  may  specially  mention  Professor 
Mohn  of  Christiania,  who  had  previously 
maintained  the  dependence  of  the  re- 
markable climatic  condition  of  Norway 
on  the  N.E.  extension  of  the  true  Gulf 
Stream.  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
report  in  which  I  had  demonstrated  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Florida  Current  to  pro- 
pel as  far  as  the  coast  of  Norway  the 
vast  body  of  warm  water  required  to  keep 
its  harbors  open,  and  had  snown  the  de- 
pendence of  the  N.E.  movement  of  the 
warm  upper  stratum,  to  the  depth  of  five 
hundred  fathoms  (which  I  had  myself 
first  recognized  in  the  "  Porcupine  "),  on 
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be  poleward  indraught  that  forms  the 
lecessary  complement  of  the  outward 
[lacial  underflow,  Professor  Mohn  not 
»nly  expressed  to  me  his  entire  concur- 
ence  in  both  views,  but  communicated  to 
ne  a  remarkable  example  he  had  himself 
oet  with,  of  a  similar  vertical  circulation 
•n  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  to  the  remarka- 
ble thickness  of  this  poleward  flow  that 
he  surface  layer  owes  its  power  of  so 
»ng  resisting  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
tmosphere  which  overlies  it;  so  that,  as 
t  flows  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to- 
rards  the  North  Cape,  its  temperature 
ven  in  winter  sustains  so  much  smaller 
.  reduction  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
s  to  give  it  an  excess  which  constantly 
Qcreases  with  its  northing.  But  though 
ts  surface  temperature  is  so  little  re- 
luced,  the  thickness  of  this  warm  stra- 
uro  is  undergoing  progressive  diminution, 
•s  its  deeper  layers  successively  go  up  to 
eplace  those  which  have  been  chilled  and 
lave  gone  down ;  so  that  beyond  the 
^orth  Cape,  the  surface  temperature  rap- 
ilj  falls  with  the  eastward  movement  of 
bis  flow  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  all  trace  of  heat 
Dported  from  the  south-west  at  last  dies 

As  the  superheating  of  the  upper  stra- 
ixfn  of  the  mid-Atlantic  is  dependent  on 
(le  influx  of  Gulf  Stream  and  other  wa- 
^r  exceptionally  warmed  in  the  Equatorial 
"urrcnt,  the  tnermal  effect  of  its  N.E. 
ow  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Gulf 
tream  and  its  adjuncts,  while  its  tnove- 
^€nt  is  kept  up  by  the  polar  indraught, 
bus  neither  the  general  oceanic  circula- 
on.  nor  the  Gulf  Stream,  could  alone 
reduce  the  result  which  is  due  to  their 
:>njoint  action.  The  Gulf  Stream  water, 
itJiout  the  polar  indraught,  would  remain 
I  the  mid-Atlantic;  and  the  polar  in- 
■^ught,  without  Gulf  Stream  water  to 
:<d  it,  would  be  almost  as  destitute  of 
dermal  power  as  it  is  in  the  South  At- 
Lntic. 

The  transient  visit  of  the  "Challen- 
er  **  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier  gave  her 
cientitic  staff  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
xxing  the  structure  of  the  southern  ice- 
^rpi,  which  altogether  differs  from  that 
'»<  the  icebergs  with  which  our  northern 
iu\ij5ators  are  familiar;  these  last  being 
ttow   universally    regarded    as   glaciers^ 
'•hkh  have  descended  the  seaward  val- 
leys of   Greenland   and    Labrador,  and 
^^"c  t*ioated  away  when  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  a  solid  base ;  and  the  informa- 


tion they  have  gathered  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  helping  us  to  form  a  more 
definite  conception  of  the  condition  of 
our  own  part  of  the  globe  during  the 
glacial  epoch.  For  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent considerations  now  lead  almost  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  Antarctic  are  for  the  most 
part  detached  portions  of  a  vast  ice-sheet^ 
covering  a  land  surface  —  either  continu- 
ous, or  broken  up  into  an  archipelago  of 
islands  —  which  occupies  the  principal 
part  of  the  vast  circumpolar  area,  esti- 
mated at  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  nearly  double  the  area 
or  Australia.  Of  this  ice-sheet,  the  edge 
forms  the  great  southern  **  ice-barrier," 
which  presents  itself,  wherever  it  has 
been  approached  sufficiently  near  to  be 
distinctly  visible,  as  a  continuous  ice-cliff, 
rising  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  are, 
as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  their  tabular 
form,  and  by  the  great  uniformity  of  their 
height;  this,  in  bergs  which  snow  least 
signs  of  change  since  their  first  detach- 
ment from  the  parent  mass,  seldom  varies 
much  from  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-line.  The  tabular  surface  of  the  typ- 
ical berg  is  nearly  flat,  and  parallel  with 
the  sea-line ;  its  shape  usually  approaches 
the  rectangular,  and  it  is  bounded  all 
round  by  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  berg  ice  with  that  of  sea-water,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  ice  beneath  the 
surface  reouired  to  float  that  which  is 
elevated  above  it  must  be  about  nine 
times  as  great;  in  other  words,  supposing 
that  a  berg  had  the  regular  shape  of  a 
box,  its  entire  depth  from  its  upper  sur- 
face to  its  base  must  be  ten  times  its 
height  above  the  sea-level.  Consequentlv, 
if  the  latter  be  two  hundred  feet,  the 
entire  height  of  the  mass  would  be  two 
thousand  feet,  which  might  thus  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  thickness  of  the  ice- 
sheet  from  whose  margin  it  was  detached. 
This  estimate  must  not  be  accepted,  how- 
ever, as  other  than  approximative.  The 
dimensions  of  these  bergs  vary  greatly. 
Those  seen  from  the  "  Challenger  "  were 
generally  from  one  to  three  miles  long; 
but  single  bergs  are  reported  of  seven  or 
even  ten  miles  in  length;  and  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  floating  ice,  probably  com- 
posed of  a  chain  of  bergs  locked  together, 
forming  a  hook  sixty  miles  long  by  forty 
broad,  and  enclosing  a  bay  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  was  passed  in  1854  by  twenty-one 
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merchant  ships,  in  a  latitude  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  northern  coast  of  Portu- 
gal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ice-ch'ff  that  forms 
the  exposed  face  of  the  bergs  is  of  a  pale 
blue,  which  gradually  deepens  in  color 
towards  the  "base.  When  looked  at  close- 
ly, it  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  delicate 
horizontal  ruling  of  faint  blue  lines  sep- 
arated by  dead-white  interspaces.  These 
lines  preserve  a  very  marked  parallelism, 
but  become  gradually  closer  and  closer 
from  above  downwards,  their  distance  be- 
ing a  foot  or  even  more  at  the  top  of  the 
berg,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  the  interspaces  lose  their  dead 
whiteness,  and  becomes  hyaline  or  bluish. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  stratifica- 
tion is  due  to  successive  accumulations  of 
snow  upon  a  nearly  level  surface,  the 
spaces  between  the  principal  blue  lines 
probably  representing  approximately  the 
snow-accumulations  of  successive  seasons. 
The  direct  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  is  very 
considerable  even  in  these  latitudes,  so 
that  the  immediate  surface  of  the  snow  is 
melted  in  the  middle  of  every  clear  day ; 
and  the  water,  percolating  into  the  sub- 
jacent layers,  freezes  again  at  night.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  this  process  will 
convert  a  very  considerable  thickness  of 
snow  into  ice ;  the  blue  transparent 
lamellae  being  the  most  compact,  whilst 
the  intervening  white  veins  are  rendered 
semi-opaq^ue  by  the  presence  of  air-cells. 
And  it  IS  obviously  the  compression 
which  these  undergo,  that  causes  the 
approximation  of  the  blue  lines,  and  the 
change  to  a  greater  compactness  and 
transparence  in  the  intervening  layers, 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cliffT  Slight 
irregularities  In  the  general  parallelism  of 
the  stratification,  and  the  occasional  thin- 
ning out  of  particular  lamellae,  were  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  drifting  of  the  snow- 
layers  of  the  surface,  before  they  had  be- 
come consolidated.  And  although  there 
are  various  cases  in  which  the  strata  had 
been  changed  from  their  original  hori- 
zontality  to  various  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion, sometimes  also  bemg  traversed  by 
"faults,"  and  occasionally  even  twisted 
and  contorted,  these  might  all  be  ac- 
counted for  by  forces  acting  subsequently 
to  the  detachment  of  the  bergs.  For  their 
plane  of  flotation  is  liable  to  alteration  by 
changes  of  form  due  to  unequal  melting, 
and  the  separation  of  large  masses  either 
above  or  below  the  surface ;  and  "  disloca- 
tions ''  of  various  kinds  will  be  produced 
by  collisions  and  lateral  thrusts,  when 


bergs  are  impelled  against  each  other  by 
the  wind.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Moseley  entirely  agree  in  the  statement 
that  they  could  nowhere  trace  any  such 
"  structure  "  as  is  produced  in  a  land  gla- 
cier, during  its  movement  down  a  valley, 
by  the  curvature  and  contraction  of  its 
rocky  borders,  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
bottom  over  which  it  moves.  And  the 
presumption  is  altogether  very  etrong^, 
that  these  vast  masses  have  ori«;inal!y 
formed  part  of  a  great  ice-sheet,  tormed 
by  the  cumulative  pressure  of  successive 
snow-falls  over  a  land  area  of  no  great 
elevation  ;  which  fiows  downward  from  its 
highest  level  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  that  is  to  say  from  the  polar 
centre  towards  the  continually  disintegrat- 
ing margin,  progressively  diminishing  in 
thickness  as  it  extends  itself  peripherally. 
Thus  gradually  moving  seawards,  the  ice- 
sheet  will  at  last  pass  the  margin  of  the 
land,  but  will  continue  to  rest  upon  the 
gradually  descending  sea-bed,  flowing 
down  its  gentle  slope  until  lifted  by  its 
own  buoyancy  (like  a  vessel  on  launch^ 
when  vast  masses  will  break  off  and  float 
away. 

Although  the  observers  of  the  **  Chal- 
lenger "  did  not  see  either  masses  of  rock, 
stones,  or  even  gravel  upon  any  of  the 
icebergs  they  approached,  Wilkes  and 
Ross  saw  many  such  ;  and  the  "  sound- 
ings "  of  the  "  Challenger  "  were  found  to 
consist  of  such  comminuted  clays  and 
sands  as  would  be  the  result  of  the  abra- 
sion of  rocky  surfaces  over  which  the  ice- 
sheet  had  moved ;  while  the  dredge 
brought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land  debris  —  chiefly  basaltic  pebbles 
about  the  meridian  of  80**  E.,  and  peb- 
bles and  larger  fragments  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  further  to  the  eastward.  It 
was  probably  from  the  valleys  of  the 
great  volcanic  range,  that  the  rock-masses 
came  which  were  observed  on  bergs  by 
Wilkes  and  Ross ;  one  of  which,  clearly 
of  volcanic  origin,  weighed  many  tons. 
That  the  southern  circumpolar  area  is 
chiefly  land,  and  not  water,  seems  to  be 
further  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any 
such  low  temperature  of  the  deeper  water, 
as  Sir  George  Nares  ascertained  to  exist 
beneath  the  "  palxocrystic  "  ice  of  high 
northern  latitudes.  For  the  thermometer, 
lowered  through  borings  in  tliat  ice  gave 
28*^  Fahr.  at  all  depths;  this  being  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  sea-water 
can  remain  unfrozen  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand,  the 
bottom  temperatures  taken  in  the  **  Chal- 
lenger "in  closest  proximity  to  the  Ant- 
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arctic  ice-barrier  nowhere  proved  to  be 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
stratum  which  was  cooled  by  the  melting 
of  the  berg  ice ;  thus  indicating  the 
absence  of  any  supply  of  yet  colder  water 
from  a  source  nearer  the  pole. 

Thus  the  Antarctic  "  ice-barrier  "  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  margin  of  a  polar  **  ice- 
ap,'*  whose  thickness  at  its  edge  is  proba- 
bly about  two  thousand  feet,  nine-tenths 
oTit  lying  beneath  the  water-line.  This 
margin  is  not  permanent,  but  is  con- 
tiDually  wasting  away  like  the  terminal 
portion  of  a  land  glacier  —  not,  however, 
Dji  liquefaction,  but  by  disruption,  —  and 
is  as  continually  renewed  by  the  spreading 
OQt  of  the  piled-up  ice  of  the  area  within. 
What  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  "  ice- 
ttp"  nearer  its  polar  centre,  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  must 
doubtless  be  kept  down  by  the  facility  of 
dovDward  flow  in  almost  every  direction 
towards  its  periphery  of  ten  thousand 
Biles. 

In  rcjijard  to  the  animal  life  of  the  deep 
sea,  the  **  Challenger  "  researches  do  not 
seem  likely  to  jneld  any  utyt general  result 
of  striking  interest.  Our  previous  work 
fcad  shown  that  a  depth  of  three  miles,  a 
pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square  inch, 
in  entire  absence  of  sunlight,  and  a  tem- 
perature below  32**,  might  be  sustained 
>y  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of 
animal  types :  and  this  conclusion  has 
•een  fully  confirmed  and  widely  extended, 
fany  specimens  have  been  brought  up 
li\-e  from  depths  exceeding  four  miles, 
t  which  the  pressure  was  four  tons  'on 
ie  square  inch,  considerably  exceeding 
»at  exerted  by  the  hydraulic  presses  used 
►r  packing  Manchester  goods.  Even 
kf  "protected"  thermometers  specially 
instructed  for  deep-sea  sounding  were 
«quently  crushed ;  and  a  sealed  glass 
I  be  containing  air,  having  been  lowered 
Hthin  a  copper  case)  to  a  depth  of  two 
tousand  fathoms,  was  reduced  to  a  fine 
■>wder  almost  like  snow,  by  what  Sir 
•*\-ville  Thomson  ingeniously  character- 
ed as  an  /wplosion  ;  the  pressure  having 
pparently  been  resisted  until  it  could  no 
m5cr  l>e  borne,  and  the  whole  having 
een  then  disintegrated  at  the  same  mo- 
lent.  The  rationale  of  the  resistance 
Horded  by  soft-bodied  animals  to  a  pres- 
urc  whirfi  thus  affects  hard  glass,  is 
implv  that  they  contain  no  air,  out  con- 
'M  o{  solids  and  liquids  only ;  and  that 
'iBcc  iheir  constituent  parts  are  not  sub- 
iect  to  more  than  a  very  trifling  change  of 
bulk,  while  the  equality  of  the  pressure  in  i 
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every  direction  will  prevent  any  change  in 
their  form,  there  is  really  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  performance  of 
their  vital  functions. 

The  entire  absence  of  solar  light,  which 
constitutes  another  most  important  pecul- 
iarity in  the  conditions  of  deep-sea  life, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an  absolute 
bar  to  its  maintenance.  Experimental 
evidence  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  ob- 
tained of  the  direct  penetration  of  the 
solar  rays  to  more  than  one  hundred  fath- 
oms ;  but  as  I  dredged  slow-growing  red 
calcareous  algae  (true  corallines)  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  (at,  or  below,  which 
Edward  Forbes  also  would  seem  to  have 
met  with  them),  the  actinic,  if  not  the 
luminous,  rays  must  probably  penetrate  to 
that  range.  Below  what  Edward  Forbes 
termed  the  coralline  zone,  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  any  other  type  of  vegeta- 
ble life  can  be  sustained,  than  such  as 
have  the  capacity  of  the  fungi  for  growing 
in  the  dark ;  living,  like  them,  upon  mate- 
rial supplied  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  compounds.  Such  lowly  plants 
have  been  found  by  Professor  P.  M.  Dun- 
can in  corals  dredged  from  more  than  one 
thousand  fathoms*  depth. 

Upon  what,  then,  do  deep-sea  animals 
feed.^  In  the  early  stage  of  this  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  oy  Dr.  Frankland  that 
the  samples  of  water  procured  by  the 
"  Porcupine,"  not  only  at  considerable 
distances  from  land,  but  also  from  bot- 
toms exceeding  five  hundred  fathoms* 
depth,  contained  so  much  organic  matter 
ptot  in  a  decomposing  state,  that  animals 
having  a  large  absorbent  surface,  and 
requiring  but  a  small  proportion  of  solids 
in  their  food,  might  be  sustained  by  sim- 
ple imbibition.  And  an  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  continual  restoration  of  such 
material  to  the  ocean  water  seemed  to  be 
made  by  the  surface  vegetation  which 
fringes  almost  every  sea-margin,  and 
which  occasionally  extends  itself  over 
large  tracts  in  the  open  ocean,  as,  notably, 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  But  the  "Chal- 
lenger's "  researches  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  this  question,  by  showing  that 
the  animals  of  the  de«p  sea  are  largely 
dependent  for  their  food  upon  the  minute 
organisms  and  the  debris  of  larger  ones, 
which  are  continually  falling  to  the  bottom 
from  the  upper  waters. 

This  debris  [says  Mr.  Moscley]  is  no  doubt 
mainly  derived  from  the  surface  pelagic  flora 
and  fauna,  but  is  also  to  a  laree  extent  com- 
posed of  refuse  of  varioas  kinds  washed  down 
by  rivers,  or  floated  out  to  sea  from  shores. 
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and  sunken  to  the  bottom  when  water-logged.        The  entire  absence  of  sunlight  on 

The  dead  pelagic  animals  must  fall  as  a  con-  deep-sea  bottom  seems  to  have  the  sa 

stant  rain  of  food  upon  the  habitation  of  their  effect  as  the  darkness  of  caves,  in  red 

deep-sea  dependents.     Maury,  speaking  of  the  -       ^^  ^  rudimentary  condition  the  e^ 

fh^  .no JToT  Jth  iKl'U^Tn%'SJ' u  o^s^^^  of  their  inhabitants  as  fish  i 
the  snow-cloud,  with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  .  i  •  i.        j*       m 

always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed  showers  of  Crustacea,  which  ordinarily  enjoy  vis 

microscopic  shells."     It  might  be  supposed  power;  and  many  of  these  are  provic 

that  these  shells  and  other  surface  animals  with  enormously  long  and  delicate  feel 

would  consume  so  long  a  time  in  dropping  to  or  hairs,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  th 

the  bottom  in  great  depths,  that  their  soft  way  about  with  these,  just  as  a  blind  n 

tissues  would  be  decomposed,  and  that  they  does  with  his  stick.     But  other  deeps 

would  have  ceased  to  be  serviceable  as  food  animals  have  enormously  large  eyes, 

by  the  time  they  reached  the  oceaji  bed.    Such,  ^bling  them  to  make  the  best  of  the  lit 

however,  is  not  the  case,  partly  because  the  Ught  there  is  in  the  depths,  which  ispr 

salt  water  of  the  sea  exercises  a  strongly  pre-  ^Pi„  j^  -..^j  /^^  o.,«™*«J  :«  ^u^  JL^ 

servative  effect  on  animal  tissues,  partly  be-  ^^^J^ ^Tn^^  (^^.  suggested  in  the  rep 

cause  the  time  required  for  sinking  is  in  reality  ^\  ^^^^    Porcupine     dredgings)  from  t 

not  very  great*  phosphorescence  emitted  by  many  de( 

^.,.,,    ,,      ,                 ...       ,-.  sea  animals,  especially  a  certain  kind 

Of  this  Mr.  Moseley  assured  himself  by  zoophytes.    "  It  seems  certain,"  says  W 

an  experimental  test,which  indicated  that  Moseley,   "that  the  deep  sea  must  1 

the  dead  body  of  a  floating  salpa  might  y^^^x^^  here    and    there    by  greater  ( 

sink  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  fathoms  smaller  patches  of  luminous  alcj-onarian 

in  little  more  than  four  days,  whilst  its  ^^^  wide   intervals,  probably,   of  tot 

body  might  remain  for  a  month  so  far  un-  darkness  intervening;  and  very  possib 

decomposed  as  to  be  serviceable  as  food  ^^e  animals  with  eyes  congregate  roue 

to  deep-sea  animals.    As  land  was  neared,  these  sources  of  light."     It  is  remarkab 

moreover,  many  interesting  proofs  were  ^^at  with  such   poverty  of    light   thci 

obtained  of  the  feeding  of  deep-sea  am-  should  be  such  richness  of  color  amor 

mals  on  debris  derived  from  the  neighbor-  deep-sea  animals.    Although  most  dee 

ing  shores.  s^^  ^sh  are  of  a  dull  black  color,  ai 

Thus,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  we  some  white  as  if  bleached,  deep-sea  era 

dredged  from  four  hundred  fathoms  a  large  taceans,     echinoderms,     and     zoophyt* 

sea-urchin  which  had  its  stomach  full  of  pieces  usually  exhibit  more  color  than  the  a 

of  a  sea-grass  (zostera)  derived  from  the  coast  responding  forms   that    inhabit    shallc 

above.    Again,  we  dredged  from  between  the  ^ater.    Thus  the  deep-sea  shrimps,  whi( 

^""^  ^A^''l^^  ^""^  Australia,  from  fourteen  ^^^^  obtained  in  very  great  abundanc 

hundred  fathoms,  a  piece  of  wood  and  half-a-  ,„^^^   /».^«,«,^«i«   ^t  ««    :»«^..»^i»  iv^« 

dozen  examples  k  a  large  palm-fruit  as  large  ^^"^^  commonly  of  an   intensely  bne 

as  an  orange.    In  one  of  these  fruits,  which  scarlet ;  deep-sea  holothurians  are  oft. 

had  hard  woody  external  coats,  the  albumen  of  o^  a  deep   purple;    and   many  deep« 

the  fruit  was  still  preserved,  perfectly  fresh  in  corals   have  their  soft  structures  tin^ 

appearance,  and  white,  like  that  of  a  ripe  with  a  madder  coloring  matter  resemblii 

cocoanut.      The  hollows  of  the  fruits  were  that  which   occurs   in  surface-swimmi; 

occupied  by  two  molluscs ;  the  husks  and  albu-  jelly-fish. 

men  were  bored  by  a  teredo-like  mollusc ;  and  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  resu 

the  fibres  of  the  husks  had  among  them  small  of    the   "  Lightning  "  and   "  Porcupin( 

nematoid  worms.!  dredgings,  the  more  extended   explo 

Branches  of  trees,  also,  and  leaves  of  tions  of  the  "  Challenger "  have  sha 

shrubs,  in  a  water-logged  condition,  were  that  there  still  live  in  the  sea  depths 

occasionally  brought   up  in  the  dredge  number  of  animal  forms  which  were  si 

from  great  depths ;  and  their  occurrence,  posed,  until  thus  found,  to  be  extin 

as  Mr.  Moseley  remarks,  is  of  importance,  existing  only  as  fossils.    And  large  nu 

not  only  to  the  naturalist,  as  showing  that  bers  otinteresting  new  genera  and  spec 

deep-sea  animals  may  draw  large  supplies  of  known  families  of  animals  were  < 

of  food  from  such  sources,  but  also  to  the  tained ;    whilst  many  forms  which   1: 

geologist,  as  indicating  the    manner  in  been   previously  accounted   of   extrc 

which  specimens  of  land  vegetation  may  rarity  have  proved  to  be  really  comnH 

have  been  imbedded  in  deposits  formed  at  having  a  wide  geographical  range,  a 

great  depths.  occurring  in  large  numbers  in  particu 

spots.    This  is  the    case,  for  exam; 

•  Notes  by  st  Naturalist,  p.  58a.  with  the  beautiful  pentacrtHus^  a  survi^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  583.  from  the  old  liassic  times,  of  which  1 
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living  specimens  preserved  in  all  the  mu- 
teunis  of  the  world  could  have  been 
counted  on  the  finders  not  many  vears 
ago.  all  of  them  hAVine  been  brought  up 
on  fishing-lines  from  the  neighborhood  of 
'  "  Islands.  As  many  " 
s  of  a  new  species  oi  1 


Iveniy  specim 

mostmtereslii  „    ,,    , 

brought  up  from  a  depth  of  eight  hundred 

(ithoms  in  one  of  the  "  Porcupine  "  dredg- 

ings  off    the   coast    of    Portugal.      The 

-Chillenger"   made   a   lar^e    collection, 

including  several  new  species,  from 


It  was  the  forenoon  of  the  day  t 
which  ihe  Achnagall  harvest-home  v 


ing  type,  however,  had  been    to  be  held ;  and  Mrs.  Mark  and  her  daugh- 

J — .1,  „t  „;..!,*  \,.i^^,-^^    jj^j  were  busy  in  the  kitchen  preparing 

"sowens"  and  other  delicacies  for  the 
entertainment.  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Dods  in  the  house,  and  cannot 
therefore  give  vou  any  authoritative  reci- 
And  yet  more  recently  I  pes  for  the  dishes  that  were  being  made 
the    dredginga   of    Professor   Alexander    ready.     There  were   bannocks,  ---■    --" 


......    .      J   the    Gulf    of    Mex 

thown  how  thickly  many  parts  of  the  se 
bed  are  covered  with  tliese  "  lily  stars 
mounted  upon  their  long,  wavy  stalks. 
Those,  however,  who  had  expected  r 


suits  of  greater  zoological  and  palionto-   clumsy  feet  and  ankles ;  th( 


cakes,  and  piles  of  fresh  butter,  and 
basins  of  yellow  cream,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  Glendronoch.  The  girls  were 
pictures  of  health  ;  their  short  petticoats 
disclosed  serviceable,  though  by  no  means 


e  from  these  explorations  ,  bare  and  besr 
,e  disappointment: —    oatmeal  whicl 

.         „    I  delicious  home-made  bread  of  the   farm- 

l?l!ui?  "V  house,  -  not  the  arms  more  while  than 

Ilk  of  which  the  poet  sings,  but  good, 


Miwt  enthusiastic  rfprcKnUli 
MoMlev]  itere  held  by  many  n: 
"  "■     '    ;  especiallv  put  forward  by  the 


ilmst  all  imponant  fossil  forms  existing  ... 

Iile  and  vigor  ai  great  depths.     Such  hopes    by  the   lii 

■trtdoomrd  to  disappointment ;  but  ever  "-    

ibc  lui,  every  cuttle-fish  which  came  up  in 

dKp-wa  net  was  squeezed  to  sec  IE  it  ha 

Ulcmniie's  bone  in  its  back,  and   irilnh 

■tie  eiEcrlv  looked  out  (or.  .  .  .  We  pic 

Dpno  missing  links  to  lill  up  the  gaps  of 

pcit  loological  family  tree.     The  resullE 

■WCbillenger's"  voyage  have  gone  to  pi 

'kat  the  missing  links  are   to  tie  sought  >--.  ,  .  ,,       ,,    ■,  , 

MihM  by  more  careful  investigation  of  the  |  dairy.     Mrs.  Majk  i 

■tniciure  of  animals  already  partially  knowi 

<)un  bj  hunting  for  entirely  new  ones 

iktpKl. 


little 


The  work  which  has  been  already  done 
111'  Mr.  Moseley  himself  in  this  direction, 
conuioed  in  the  memoirs  he  has  pre- 
MDted  to  Ihe  Royal  and  Linnxan  Socie- 
'its,  is  of  first-rate  value.  And  if  the 
"hole,  or  even  any  considerable  part,  ol 
th*  i-ist  "  Challenger  "  collection  shall  be 
worked  out  by  the  various  special! 
""""g  whom  it  has  been  di 


cooking.  The  girdle 
suspended  over  the  peats,  and  there 
was  a  constant  running  to  and  fro  between 
it  and  the  bakine-board.  Cousin  Kate 
was  considered  the  prettiest  of  these 
unsophisticated  Graces;  but  Kate  was 
the  housewife  too;  and  indeed  a  sort  of 
commander-in-chief,  who  looked  after  her 
father's  accounts,  and  took  charge  of  the 
rk's  exertions  in  bringing 
.....  these  nice  girls;  and  one  or  two  rather 
the  '  violently -disposed  schoolboys,  into  the 
world,  associated  as  they  hail  been  with  a 
growing  tendency  to  plumpness,  had  in- 
duced her  to  hand  over  the  active  duties 
of  preparing  for  the  feast  to  her  slimmer 
daughters;  while  she  and  Miss  Sherry, 
who  had  been  brought  out  from  Peclboro' 
by  Mark  on  the  previous  evening,  sat 
in  the  ingleneuk  with  their  spinning- 
wheels,  —  the  constant  companion  of  gen- 
tle and  simple  at  the  time  of  which  I  a 


,  ,,7     ,.,      ^              n  distributed,  with  ^,ing      Altogether    the    kitchen    was 

mhinji.ke  the  same  completeness  and  highly  picturesque.    The  girls  flitting  to 

»W.tj-.  ,t  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  ^^  ffo,  with  their  sparse  petticoats  and 

Hn«  of  volumes  m  wh.ch  the  scientific  i„^^  sleeves,  in  the  frisky  mettle- 

n^uis  of  this  voyage  will  be  embodied,  ^^^^ness  of  earliest  maidenhood;  Miss 


1 


tliMt  reports  of  previous  circumnaviga- 


.-  ,  5U1TICUC33     U(    C4I1IC91    IJIcllUCUIIIJUU  ;    iVII43 

and  importance  |  gherry,  with  her  old-fashioned  splnning- 
>  circumnavipa- 1     ,  .  _,'; . ,  7_.    ■     •._.__ ■      ■   ^r_  j..__?i 


;pons  ol  previous  circumnav.ga- 1    ^eef  <which  is  being  again  introduced 
peditipns    which    arc    accounted   j^j^  ^,„;  drawing-root^s  Tn  an  inane  and 


Bodels  of  their  class. 

WiLUAH  B.  Carpenter. 

*  Nots  ol  m  Nanialisti  p.  ^;- 


irrelevant  way) ;  the  long  array  of  shining 
I  pots  and  pans  and  willow-pattern  plates 

suspendea  in  a  haik  above  the  dresser; 
I  the  gipsy-looluDg  girdle ;  the  wide,  home- 
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ly,  hospitable  fireplace ;  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  peats ;  the  gathering  shadows  of 
the  October  night:  it  is  one  of  those 
**  symphonies  "  in  light  and  shade  which 
are  not  easily  forgotten,  especially  by 
children,  artists,  and  lovers. 

Miss  Sherry  was  an  institution  of  Peel- 
boro',  where  she  and  her  sister  Grace 
lived  in  one  of  the  nicest  houses  of  the 
town.     Each  of  those  old  patrician  man- 
sions had  its  motto  {had — for  they  are 
all  gone)  carved  in  good  broad  Scots  over 
the  doorway.    "  Feir  the  Lord."     "  Flie 
from  syn."     "  Male  for  lyf  everlastin'." 
"  No  tnis  lyf  is  bot  vanity."     "  Svear 
note."    The    house    occupied    by    Miss 
Sherry  and  her  sister  had  belonged  to  the 
Earls  Marischal,  and  their  defiant  distich 
—  "They  haif  sayd:   Qhat  sayd    they? 
Lat  them  say"  —  was  nearly  as  charac- 
teristic of  its  present  occupants  as  of  the 
old  fighting  Keiths.   These  elderly  Scotch 
ladies  of  the  year  one  had  indeed  small 
regard  for  what  would  now  be  termed 
public  opinion  and  the  proprieties.     Miss 
Sherry  was  one  of  this  race  of  old  Scot- 
tish   gentlewomen;    for   though    by    no 
means  rich,  and  mixing  rather  witn  the 
middle  than  with  the  upper  classes,  she 
had  a  strain  of  gentle  blood  in  her  vejns 
which    made  her  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
cousin    to    all  the  great  people  in  the 
county.    The   old    admiral    loved    Miss 
Sherry  and  her  caustic  speech  ;  he  called 
her  "  cousin,"  and  always  sent  the  sisters 
a  fat  goose  on  New  Year's  Day.    He  made 
a  point  of  calling  upon  them  whenever  he 
visited  the  burgh  (which  he  represented 
in  Parliament  —  the  pro^^st  and  two  other 
freeholders    forming    the    constituency; 
and  a  very  good  constituency  it  was  — 
holding  remarkably  sound  and  constitu- 
tional opinions),  and  drank  a  glass  of 
their  elderberry  wine  without  wincing, 
and  indeed  in  the  cheeriest  possible  spirit. 
Her    niece,   Mrs.   Mark,    was    naturally 
proud  of  the  connection ;  and  Miss  Sherry 
was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  farm. 
She  was  a  neat,  natty,  daintily-dressed 
old  lady;  and  her  sharp  face  and  keen 
eyes  (which  had  seen  seventy  summers) 
were  nearly  as  fresh  as  her  grand-nieces', 
and  disclosed  a  fund  of  shrewd  intelli- 
gence and  sarcastic  life.    She  had  wit- 
nessed in  her  time  a  good  deal  of  hard 
living,  and  hard  drinkin^r,  and  hard  swear- 
ing, without  being  prudishly  scandalized. 
Yet  her  directness  of  speech  and  some- 
what easy  morals  belonged  to  the  outside, 
and  there  was  a  sound  heart  and  high 
principle  behind. 
"  And  the  doctor  bid  me  tell  you,"  Miss 
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Sherry  was  saying,  as  she  sat  burrin'  at 
her  wheel,  "  that  he'd  be  here  before  dark 
and  bring  John  Skinner  wi*  him  —  (that 
ham's  not  what  it  used  to  be).  The  auld 
man's  beginnin'  to  fail  —  he's  no  sae  soo- 
pleas  he  was  when  I  mind  him  first;  but 
he  has  a  gran'  voice  for  a  man  o'  his  years 

—  he's  auchty  if  he's  a  day  —  and  he 
sings  his  ain  sangs  verra  sweetly.  We 
maun  hae  the  *  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn,' 
or  *  Tullochgorum.'  It's  fearsome,  Mar- 
ion, to  think  how  auld  we  are  gettin' ;  it's 
saxty  years  last  June  since  he  was  clapt 
into  the  Tolbooth  by  the  sodgers,  and  his 
wife  —  puir  thing  —  at  the  doun-lying. 
Weel-a-wat,  the  doctor  may  flyte  as  he 
likes  at  the  like  o'  us"  —  all  these  old 
Buchan  ladies  were  stout  for  Episcopacy 

—  "  but  he'd  best  let  that  flee  stick  to  the 
wa'.  He's  a  snell  body  the  doctor;  he 
wunna  argue  wi'  an  auld  wife  like  me, 
and  if  I  drive  him  into  a  corner  he  jist 
taks  his  pinch  o'  snuff,  and  tells  me  that 
I  maun  hae  heard  that  the  deil  and  the 
dean  begin  wi'  ae  letter ;  when  the  deil 
gets  the  dean  the  kirk  '11  be  the  better; 
and  then  he  makes  me  the  yeligant  bow 
which  he  learned  at  the  court  o'  Louise 
Quinze  —  so  he  says  —  and  marches  aflE 
wi'oot  waitin'  for  an  answer.  But  he's  a 
steady  hand  at  a  rubber  —  that  I  maun 
alloo  —  and  after  a'  the  body's  kind  in  his 
way  —  though  pecooliar." 

"  What's  become  o'  your  feyther,  lass- 
es?" Mrs.  Mark  observes  to  her  daugh- 
ters. "  The  barn  must  be  ready  by  this 
time  ;  and  the  folk  '11  be  arrivin  shortly. 
Sae  run  and  dress  yoursels,  my  dears, 
and  auntie  and  I'll  see  that  the  cakes 
dinna  singe." 

So  the  Three  Graces  rush  up  the  wood- 
en stairs  to  don  their  finery;  and  Miss 
Sherry  resumes. 

"  I  maun  speak  to  the  doctor  about  our 
Kirsty,  —  she'll  hae  to  stan' the  session. 
Kirsty  considers  a  lad  iist  perfec'  salva- 
tion; and  I've  aften  tellt  her  how  it  wud 
end.  Yet  when  she  cam'  to  me  wi'  her 
head  in  her  apron,  I  cudna  believe  my 
ears,  for  she's  a  dounricht  fright.  *  Kirsty 
Meerison,'  says  I,  *it's  not  possible  —  an 
ill-fa'ured  limmer  like  you!  Wha  in  the 
name  o'  mercy's  the  feyther  o'  the  wean  ? ' 
*  Indeed,  Miss  Sherry,^ says  the  impudent 
hizzy  in  a  bleeze  at  the  notion,  '  I  could 
hae  got  plenty  o'  feythers.'  " 

"  Dear  me,"  says  Mrs.  Mark,  "  I'm 
sorry  for  Kirsty." 

**  But  it's  the  same  wi'  them  a'  —  a  lad's 
jist  perfect  salvation.  And  there's  Mark's 
sister,  Eppie  Holdfast  —  she'll  be  comia' 
to  the  ploy,  nae  doobt  ? " 
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**  She  wudna  say  when  Kate  gaed  up  to 
see-    The  auld  mither  has  been  out  poorly 

this  month  back " 

**  It's  little  Eppie  cares  for  her  mither," 

Kiss  Sherry  retorted,  "and  she'll  come  if 

she  chooses,  you  may  depend  on  that.     I 

dinna  like  the  clash  I  hear  aboot  Eppie 

in  the  Broch.    There's  that  nice  lad  frae 

Moray  —  at  least  they  say  that  baith  he 

and   Uncle  Ned  belang  to  Fochabers  — 

Mister  Ross,  is  clean  daft  aboot  her;  but 

Eppie,  thev  tell  me,  bauds  up  her  nose  at 

bim.    Anci  they  do  say  —  but  ye'll  ken 

best,  Marion,  though  there's  aye  water 

whar  the  stirkie  drowns  —  that  she's  ower 

thick  wi'  young  Hacket " 

"  Harry  is  laird  noo,"  Mrs.  Mark  inter- 
posed. 

"  To  be  sure,  we  a'  ken  that  the  laird's 
dead,"  says  Miss  Sherry.  "  He  was  an 
acquaintance  o'  mine  in  auld  days,  afore 
he  gaed  gyte  —  never  a  freen'.  There 
were  some  bad  stories  aboot  him  lang 
syne,  and  if  puir  Rob  Cheeves  hadna  been 
a  fule  we  micht  hae  gotten  some  verra 
cnterteenin'  information  noo  that  Jack 
Hacket's  safe  awa'.  And  young  Hairy's 
a  bad  boy,  or  I'm  mistaen.  Bourd  not 
i^f  bawtie ;  and  if  Eppie  comes,  I  maun 
gie  her  a  word  o'  advice.  Mark  should 
loolc  after  her  a  bit" 

"Eppie  '11  £:ang  her  ain  gait,  auntie  — 
we  munna  mell.  But  I  shouldna  wonner 
if  baith  Alister  and  Harry  Hacket  were 

at  the  ploy  to-night " 

"Harry  Hacket!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Sherry.  "  It's  no  a  week  sin'  the  auld 
Run  was  buried.  It  wudna  be  decent, 
but  it's  little  for  decency  he  cares." 

"Weel,  auntie,  I  dinna  ken;  but  Mark 
i^et  him  on  the  road  yestreen,  and  he 
thocht  it  was  neeborlike  to  ask  him  to 
come  across.  Mark's  very  simple  —  hon- 
est njan!  —  but  Hairy  was  as  ceevil  as 
could  be,  and  Mark  thinks  he'll  come." 
Then  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 

XIV. 

The  farm  lads  and  lasses  were  sent  to 
^t  their  cakes  and  sup  their  **  sowens  " 
in  the  barn;  whereas  Dr.  Caldcail,  Mr. 
Sltinner,  Captain  Knock,  and  one  or  two 
ywre  of  the  better  sort,  were  ushered 
into  the  parlor.  Mark  gave  his  friends 
a  cordial  greeting  and  a  tremendous 
"grip;*'  and  they  forthwith  gathered 
round  the  hospitaole  board,  where  the 
ttvory  messes  prepared  by  the  Graces 
*«re  steaming  invitingly.  A  cold  turkey, 
*  red-hot  haggis,  crappit-heads,  mealy 
P!><ldings,  a  roly-poly  —  these  old  Scotch 
'lishes  were  worthy  of  the  worthy  people 


who  were  bred  upon  them.  So  long  as 
the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse  "survive  —  and 
the  "  Noctes  '*  will  live  when  the  radicals 
and  republicans  who  sneer  at  the  ambro- 
sial nights  and  their  ideal  gluttony  are 
eaten  of  worms  (the  poor  worms !)  —  the 
memory  at  least  of  this  national  and  his- 
torical fare  will  be  kept  fresh  and  savory 
—  embalmed  in  immortal  prose. 

'*  Mr.  Skinner  will  ask  a  blessing  on 
these  mercies,"  says  Mark ;  and  then 
they  set  to,  and  eat  as  they  could  eat  in 
the  year  one. 

A  sweet  and  venerable  old  man  was 
John  Skinner,  genial  and  easy-tempered 
as  a  singer  of  songs  should  be,  yet  with  a 
Quiet  tenacity  of  character  and  conviction 
that  could  have  nerved  him  to  die  had  it 
been  required  of  him  for  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  truth  of  God.  The  evil  perse- 
cuting days,  when  he  had  been  dragged 
from  nis  bed  to  jail  for  venturing  to  min- 
ister to  the  scattered  remnant,  had  passed 
away  like  a  bad  dream ;  and  now,  loved 
and  honored  by  gentle  and  simple,  he 
saw  his  children's  children  at  his  knee, 
and  peace  in  Israel.  He  had  been  a  poet 
of  the  people  before  Robert  Bums  was 
born ;  and  now  "  puir  Robbie  "  was  dead, 
and  the  old  man  mourned  for  him  as  for  a 
brother. 

Captain  Knock,  who  was  seated  beside 
the  comely  hostess,  was  in  great  force. 

"  A  remarkable  turkey,  Mrs.  Holdfast, 
a  verra  fine  turkey  indeed,  and  you  maun 
favor  me  wi'  the  receipt  for  the  stuffin', 
which  is  maist  excellent.  But  if  you  had 
seen  the  breed  we  had  at  Tillymaud !  they 
were  simply  stt^pen-dious  I  I  mind  the 
admiral  dinmg  wi'  me  ae  day.  *  Captain,* 
says  he,  *that  turkey  weighs  fifteen  punds 
good.'  *  Fifteen  punds T*  says  I.  *  I'll 
wager  a  dozen  of  Bordeaux  that  it's  thirty 
if  it's  an  ounce.'  *  Done ! '  says  he  —  and 
we  had  it  oot  o'  the  dish  and  weighed 
upon  the  spot.  It  was  five -and -thirty 
punds,  as  I'm  a  leein'  sinner!  The  aa- 
miral  wudna  believe  his  eyes ;  but  he  sent 
the  hogshead  a'  the  same,  and  gude  claret 
it  was,  and  weel  liket  for  mony  a  day. 
We  ca'ed  it  the  thirty-five." 

Miss  Sherry  for  her  share  had  a  minis- 
ter on  either  hand, — the  kindly  represen- 
tatives of  the  rival  creeds. 

"  The  doctor  tells  me,  John  Skinner,  that 
ye  are  leavin'  us  for  gude  and  a'.  That 
maunna  be ;  the  bishop's  a  worthy  man 
and  a  gude  son ;  but  it  wud  be  a  sin  to 
tak'  you  from  your  auld  f reens." 

"  Indeed,  ^liss  Sherry,  I'm  beginnin' 
to  break,  and  the  lasses  are  a'  forisfamil- 
iate, and  in  spite  of  the  Gude  Book  and  a 
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bit  sang  at  times  the  house  feels  lonely, 
tho*  Kirsty  is  a  canty  and  couthie  lass." 

"  And  the  Pharos  o'  Linshart,"  said  the 
doctor,  "will  be  darkened!  Have  you 
considered  how  the  Longside  lads  will 
wun  thro'  the  Longgate  bogs  on  the  mirk 
nights  ?  » 

**  We  are  unaccoontable  beings,"  replied 
the  old  man  softly.  "Will  you  believe 
me,  Miss  Sherry,  that  I  canna  thole  the 
notion  o'  extinguishing  that  poor  little 
Pharos,  as  oor  reverend  freen*  ca's  it? 
It  has  burned  there  for  fifty  years  as 
steady  as  the  polar  star.  I  was  tellin' 
the  laird  that  he  maun  execute  a  mortifi- 
cation on  its  behalf :  but  he  says  that  in 
that  case  the  auld  man  maun  bide  to  see 
that  it  bums  fairly.  Indeed,  Pitfour  has 
a  kind  heart,  and  I  sent  him  a  bit  rhym- 
ing letter  o'  thanks  for  a'  the  gude  he  nas 
daen  to  me  and  mine." 

"  You  maun  gie  me  a  copy,  John  Skin- 
ner," says  Miss  Sherry.  "  I  dearly  love 
your  verses  —  yours  and  Robbie's;  tho* 
the  doctor  here  is  a'  for  Pop,  and  Swift, 
and  Addison  —  feckless  bodies  wi'  their 
fushionless  English  trashtrie.  But  you 
see  he  has  nae  ear  for  music,  puir  man ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Sherry,  that's  not 
fair.  I  could  ance  dance  Tullochgorum 
with  the  best  of  you;  and  I  agree  with 
Rob  that  there's  a  wild  happiness  o' 
thocht  and  expression  —  that's  what  he 
wrote  you.  Skinner,  if  I  remember  richtly 
—  about  the  *Ewie  with  the  Crookit 
Horn,'  which  makes  it  one  o'  the  best  o' 
Scotch  sangs.  But,  my  dear  freen',  do 
let  us  hear  a  verse  or  two  o'  the  epistle  to 
Pitfour." 

**  My  memory  is  no  what  it  used  to  be, 
tho'  indeed  to  this  day  I  can  repeat  the 
maist  part  o'  *  Chryste-Kirk-o'-the-Green.' 
But  there's  twa-three  lines  that — wud  you 
believe  it!  —  brocht  the  tears  into  my 
auld  een  as  I  penned  them ; "  and  the  old 
man  repeated  in  a  low  voice  a  few  simple 
lines  somewhat  to  this  effect :  — 

Now  in  my  eightieth  year,  my  thread  near 

spun, 
My  race  through  poverty  and  labor  run ; 
Wishing  to  be  by  all  my  flock  beloved, 
And  for  long  service  by  my  Judge  approved ; 
Death  at  my  door,  and  heaven  in  my  eye  — 
From  rich  or  great  what  comfort  now  need  I  ? 

There  was  a  shadow  of  a  tear  in  Miss 
Sherry's  keen  eyes  as  he  concluded,  and 
the  doctor  exclaimed  somewhat  testily, 
"  Hoots,  hoots,  my  freen',  this  will  never 
do.  You'll  set  us  greetin',  and  what  wud 
Mrs.  Mark  say  to  weet  eyes  at  her  ploy  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  yet,  as  we  a' 
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ken,  doctor,  joy  wi'  jist  a  touch  o'  regreC 
is  ever  the  sweetest.  And  tears  an(9 
smiles  are  aye  meetin'  in  this  changefu" 
warld.  Seria  non  semper  delectant,  0013 
joca  semper.  Semper  delectant  seri^ 
mixta  jocis.  Beggin'  Miss  Sherry's  pat^- 
don." 

"  That's  true,  my  freen',  and  well  tallc 
nae  mair  Latin,  tho'  indeed  no  man  can 
write  better   Latin  than  John  Skinner. 
And  that   reminds  me  that   I've  never 
got  the  copy  o'  the  '  Batrachomyomachia 
Homer!  latinis  vestita  cum  additamentis ' 
(your  pardon  again,  Miss  Sherry)  that  yoa 
promised  to  send  me." 

"It  will  be  ready  by  the  new  year.  It's 
still  in  Charles  Chalmers'  printm'  office." 

**  Mark  is  lookin'  at  you,  doctor,"  says 
Miss  Sherry. 

"  Mr.  Skinner,"  Mark  shouts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  "  I  hear  Sandy  Scott 
tunin'  his  fiddle.  They'll  be  waitin'  for 
us  in  the  barn.  But  we  raaunna  part  till 
you  sing  us  the  *  Ewie.' " 

"  Mark,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I've  never 
sung  the  *  Ewie  *  since  my  dear  Grisel  left 
me.  But  there's  a  wheen  verses  to  the 
tunc  o'  *  Auld  Lang  Syne '  that  might  not 
come  amrss  at  this  time." 

And  then  he  sang,  in  a  remarkably 
pure  and  clear  voice  for  a  man  of  eighty, 
to  the  air  that  goes  direct  to  every  Scots- 
man's heart,  a  verse  or  two  from  the 
"Auld  Minister's  Sang." 

Sae  well's  I  min*  upo'  the  days 

That  we  in  youthfu'  pride 
Had  used  to  ramble  up  the  braes 

On  bonnie  Boggie's  side. 
Nae  fairies  on  the  haunted  green, 

Where  moonbeams  twinkling  shine, 
Mair  blythely  frisk  aroun*  their  qoeen, 

Than  we  did  lang  syne. 

Though  ye  live  on  the  banks  o*  Doun, 

And  me  besooth  the  Tay, 
Ye  well  might  ride  to  Fauldand  town 

Some  bonny  ^immer's  day. 
And  at  that  place  where  Scotland's  king 

Aft  birled  the  beer  and  wine, 
Let's  drink,  an'  dance,  an*  laugh,  an'  sing, 

An*  crack  o*  auld  lang  syne. 

"Noo,  doctor,"  said  Miss  Sherry, 
**  mind,  ye  are  promised  to  dance  a  strato- 
spey  wi'  me." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Sherry,  my  dancin'  days 
are  past,  forbye  it  was  tne  minuet  we 
mainly  practised  at  the  French  court  in 
the  year  saxty-five.  •  But,"  continued  the 
doctor  gallantly,  **I  never  could  resist 
the  solicitations  of  the  gentle  sex.  Ye 
will  have  your  fling  at  Pop,  Miss  Sherry; 
but  wha  could  compliment  the  leddies 
like  Pop  ? 
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Fair  tresses  man*s  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

So  I  maun  do  my  best  wi'  my  auld  legs," 
he  added,  looking  down  complacently  at 
the  knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stock- 
ing^  then  commonly  worn  as  evening 
dre&s  by  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

XV. 

'Fhe  fun  had  become  fast  and  furious 
before  Eppie  arrived.  She  was  dressed 
with  excessive  simplicity;  she  always 
dressed  simplv.  She  had  discovered  that 
the  simplest  aress  set  o£E  to  best  advan- 
tage her  shapely  figure  and  finely-poised 
bead. 

The  doctor,  rather  out  of  breath  with 
the  strathspey,  was  seated  beside  Miss 
Sherry  when  she  arrived.  "  What  a  erand 
creature  it  is  !"  he  said.    "  But  she°s  oot 
o*  her  place  in  a  farmhouse.    She  should 
hae  been  bred  in  a  palace.    She's  fine  as 
Desdemona.    She  might  lie  by  an  empe- 
ror's side  and  command  him  tasks.'* 

'*Gude  be  here,  doctor,"  said  Miss 
Sherry.  "  I  howp  she  disna  think  o'  ly- 
in'  by  onybodv's  side  yet.  Eppie's  jimp 
eighteen ;  ana  I  never  did  quite  like  the 
expression  o'  her  face.  Gie  me  a  sweet 
honest  face  like  Kate's ;  that's  the  face 
that  wears  best." 

"  Nothing  venture  nothing  have,"  quoth 
the  doctor.  "HI  were  a  young  man  I 
wild  risk  a  fa'  for  Eppie." 

It  was  clear  that  more  than  one  at  least 
of  the  youn^  fellows  present  were  of  the 
doctors  opmion.  Eppie  had  known,  as 
it  by  instinct,  the  moment  she  entered, 
that  both  Alister  and  Hacket  were  pres- 
ent; and  she  had  barely  greeted  her  aunt 
before  they  were  by  her  side. 

"No,''  she  said,  merely  bending  her 
bead  to  the  young  men,  "  I  canna  dance  ; 
nwther's  poorly.  I've  promised  Cousin 
Mark  to  be  his  partner  tor  a  Hoolachan." 
Cousin  Mark,  commonly  known  as  Mop- 
sy,  was  a  chubby-cheelcdd,  curly-headed 
little  fellow  of  eight,  who  doted  on  his 
jouthful  aunt  "  But  I  maun  be  hame  in 
an  hour." 

She  made  up  her  mind  that  the  situa- 
tion was  too  dangerous.  So  she  would 
dance  with  neither. 

Alister  retreated;  Harry  looked  black 
as  thunder.    Then  the  fiddle  struck  up ; 
the  floor  was  quickly  covered  by  the  danc- 
ers :  the  girls  were  swiftly  swung  round 
by  their  partners  in  the  frantic  passion  of 
TuIkKhgorum ;  the  pace  sjew  faster  and 
^ter;    there    were    wild    shouts    and 
shrieks  and  laughter.    Little  Mark  clung 
to  Eppie,  and  was  whirled  ofiE  his  feet  in 


the  delirium  of  the  dance.  It  was  a  grand 
romp  to  an  air  that  puts  mettle  into  the 
clumsiest  feet  —  the  sort  of  Bacchanalian 
riot  in  which  these  grave  people  give  vent 
to  the  suppressed  excitement  of  their 
lives.  Out  of  such  moments  they  snatch 
a  fearful  joy,  unfamiliar  to  the  grey  sky  of 
a  land  that  seldom  brightens  into  imper- 
fect sunshine. 

Eppie  and  little  Mark  threw  themselves 
on  a  bench  in  a  dim  corner.  Even  in  the 
noisy  rapture  of  the  dance,  Eppie,  whose 
heaa  was  always  cool,  has  had  time  to 
whisper  to  Harry  (who  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  watching  her  moodily), 
"  Harry,  I  maun  speak  to  you.  There's 
word  from  Dick." 

So  when  the  dance  was  finished,  Harry 
sauntered  up  sulkily  to  the  place  where 
she  sat  with  the  boy  in  the  partial  dark- 
ness.   He  was  in  one  of  his  black  moods. 

"  Rin  awa',  Mopsy,"  she  whispered  to 
the  boy ;  and  then  turning  to  Harry,  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face  with  her 
careless,  unshrinking  feyes,  "  Dinna  glow- 
er, Harry,"  she  said.  "  You  might  have 
the  sense  to  see  that  I  couldna  dance  wi* 
you  the  night.  But,  sulky  or  no,  it's  the 
same  to  me  —  only  I  maun  gie  you  the 
message  I  ^at  frae  Cummin  Summers. 
He  was  waitm'  ootside  to  see  you,  but  he 
couldna  bide  langer.  They  were  fishin'  on 
the  Gutter-Bank  last  night.  The  *  Crook- 
it  Meg'  is  cruising  aboot  the  bank,  wait- 
in'  for  the  neap  tiae.  He  spoke  to  Dick 
and  the  skipper.  They  will  run  for  Pot- 
head  on  Monday  night  whenever  it's  dark, 
and  they'll  ken  from  the  licht  at  Port  Er- 
roll  whar  they  can  land  freely.  Now,  go ; 
see,  they  are  lookin'  at  us." 

"  But,  Eppie,  why  are  you  so  unkind  ? 
It's  weeks  since  I  saw  you,  and  now  you 
haven't  a  civil  word  lor  a  poor  devil. 
Let  me  take  you  home." 

"No  —  no  —  no,"  she  exclaimed,  has- 
tily. "Watty  is  here  wi'  his  lantern  ;  it's 
only  a  minute's  run.  Bide  whar  you  are, 
Harry;  there  would  be  a  clash  if  you 
gaed  wi'  me." 

"  Stay,  Eppie,  one  minute.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  the  ganger  ?  "  looking  ask- 
ant at  Alister,  who  was  now  seated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  one  of  the 
Graces.  "  I  hear  he's  at  your  place  every 
Sabbath  afternoon,  he  and  that  crazy  fule 
Uncle  Ned."  (Eppie  frowned.)  "  It'll  be 
clean  impossible  to  land  a  keg  if  he's  in 
the  way  *,  oor  men  winna  face  him.  Well, 
this  is  the  last  job  of  the  kind  for  me; 
I'm  sick  of  the  risk.  And,  Eppie,  anither 
word.  You  said  that  you  would  wear  a 
cross  like  Lady  YerroU's.    Now,  the  skip* 
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per  is  to  get  one  at  Antwerp  —  a  gold 
cross  set  wi'  pearls  from  the  Braes  o* 
Gicht.  I  gaed  him  a  dozen  wi'  him  that  I 
got  whan  divin*  as  a  boy " 

Eppie  was  touched.  "  Harry,  that  was 
kind  of  j'ou.    A  gowd  cross " 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  doctor  and  Miss  Sherry. 

"  What  do  I  hear  about  a  gold  cross  ?  " 
said  the  doctor,  who  saw,  with  his  quick 
tact,  that  the  situation  was  difficult,  and 
who  was  ready  to  shield,  as  far  as  he 
could,  a  pretty  girl  like  Eppie.  "  We'll 
have  no  papistrie  in  Buchan,  Mr.  Hack- 
et  —  not  even  to  oblige  Miss  Sherry,  who 
is  hand  and  glove  wi'  the  Pop.  No, 
no.  Miss  Eppie,  if  we  are  to  introduce 
the  cross  into  a  land  which  has  profited 
by  the  Reformation,  it  maun  be  a  less  de- 
batable article,  and  mair  becomin*  a  sweet 
lass  like  yoursel.'  There  is  another  Pop 
for  whom  my  freen'  Miss  Sherry  has  nae 
particular  regard  —  in  fact,  no  regard  at 
all  —  and  he  wrote  some  most  delectable 
verses,  —  in  English,  I  grant  you :  he 
didna  understan'  the  Scots,  mair's  the 
pity  —  aboothis  Belinda's  cross  — 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore. 

The  doctor  rattled  off  his  nonsense  gal- 
lantly, resolved  to  see  Eppie  out  of  the 
scrape  if  possible.  Hacket,  with  a  sullen 
salutation  to  Miss  Sherry,  had  turned 
away ;  Eppie  had  drawn  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  stood  at  bay  with  a  curl 
on  her  lips,  and  the  unpleasant  look  in 
her  eyes.  Miss  Sherry  was  ready  for 
battle. 

"  Eppie  Holdfast,"  she  said,  "  it  be- 
comes a  maid  to  walk  warily.  The  doctor 
kens  that  Tm  nae  a  preceesian"  —  here 
she  turned  round ;  but  the  doctor,  seeing 
the  conflict  inevitable,  had  fled  —  "and 
I've  nae  patience  wi'  the  Pharisee  who 
because  he  has  a  sore  nose  threeps  that 
a'  the  warld  should  wear  plasters.  But 
there's  a  line  across  which  an  honest  lass 
canna  venture ;  and  Harry  Hacket  is  no 
an  improvin'  freen'  for  an  honest  lass. 
It's  no  that  he's  wild,  Eppie  —  maist 
young  lads  will  get  into  a  scrape  at  times; 
but  he's  hard  and  cruel.  He  wull  seek  a' 
that  you  can  gie  him ;  and  then  leave  you 
without  a  thocht.  Tak'  my  word  —  I 
kent  his  feyther,  and  I  ken  himsel'. 
Thev're  like  ane  anither  as  two  peas  — 
baitn  in  body  and  soul.  Listen  to  me, 
Eppie.  There  are  things  which  I  canna 
speak  o'  to  a  young  lass  like  you;  but 
had  you  seen  Lizzie  Cheeves  last  week 
fished  oot  o'  Port  Henry " 


Eppie  could  listen  no  longer.  Her 
heart  had  beat  louder  than  it  had  done 
even  during  the  reel,  —  though  her  lips 
did  not  cease  to  smile,  and  her  eye  did 
not  quail. 

"  Harry  —  Mr.  Hacket  —  is  naething  to 
me  —  less  than  naething,"  she  said,  with 
a  cold  hauteur  that  would  have  become  a 
queen. 

And  then  she  turned  away,  and  went 
home  without  another  word.  The  warn- 
ing could  not  have  come  at  a  less  fortunate 
time ;  for  to-night,  for  the  first  time,  her 
heart  had  softened  to  Harry —  a  little  bit 
—  a  very  little  bit. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  was  pity 
that  softened  her  —  not  love.  Ever  since 
Alister's  return  it  had  become  daily 
clearer  to  herself  that  some  unknown 
spiritual  force  had  taken  possession  of 
her  soul.  She  resented  the  unfamiliai 
durance,  strove  against  it  as  a  captive 
against  his  chain.  She  had  been  mistress 
of  herself  till  now,  except  for  one  briei 
intoxicating  moment  months  ago  upon 
the  moonlight  sea ;  and  it  bumbled  her  tc 
feel  that  her  heart  was  growing  strongei 
than  her  will.  She  was  angry  with  botli 
her  lovers.  She  spoke  coldly  to  Harry : 
to  his  rival  she  was  brusque  and  repellant 
But  if  Alister  had  been  able  to  lift  the  veil, 
he  would  have  known  that  she  was  alread) 
won. 

XVI. 

Alister  was  sitting  next  morning  with 
Uncle  Ned  in  the  small  and  secluded 
apartment  where  he  kept  his  birds.  It 
was  like  the  sanctuarv  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  —  dedicated  to  Ibis.  Neither  intc 
this  sanctuary  could  any  profane  foot 
penetrate. 

"  It's  nae  gude.  Uncle  Ned,"  said  pool 
Alister,  with  a  smothered  sob. 

"  There  you're  wrang,  my  boy.  Eppie 
is  an  incalculable  lass,  nae  doobt;  bat  1 
canna  believe  that  she  cares  for  Hacket 
Eppie  has  seen  the  licht,  he  is  in  the 
blackness  o*  darkness.  And,  Alister,' 
he  continued,  as  Alister  rose  to  go,  *MJ 
you  are  passing  the  manse,  will  you  tel 
the  doctor  that  I  would  like  a  word  wi' 
him  ?  " 

So  Alister  departed,  and  Uncle  Ned, 
who  was  engaged  in  skinning  a  black 
throated  diver,  was  left  alone  with  his 
gods. 

Happy,  harmless  deities !  worthy  of  a 
golden  age,  before  the  gods  of  war  and 
rapine  and  metaphysics  were  invented 
Surely  no  creed  is  more  innocent  thai 
that  which    believes    that    these    swif'^ 
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winged  ambassadors  of  the  skies  —  com- 
ing we  know  not  whence,  going  we  know 
not  whither  —  are  sacred  birds,  de- 
spatched on  a  peaceful  errand,  charged 
with  a  divine  message,  which  only  the  mi- 
tiated  caste  who  devote  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of  that  primitive  exquisite 
language  can  decipher. 

This  bony,  threadbare,  weather-beaten 
old  man  is  sitting  among  forms  of  reallv 
charming  comeliness — forms  of  whicn 
he  is  the  creator.  The  arts  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  indeed  are  un- 
known to  Uncle  Ned ;  yet,  taking  a 
shapeless  mass  of  skin  and  bones  and 
feathers,  he  puts  light  into  the  eye  and 
motion  into  the  wing;  adorable  pensive- 
ness  into  the  heart  of  the  cushat,  heroic 
daring  into  the  soul  of  the  osprey  and  the 
merlin.  And  each  of  his  groups  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  picture  of  life  and  manners 
—  a  picture  which  tells  its  story  with  even 
more  than  John  Leech's  simplicity  and 
directness. 

The  white  breast  of  a  marrot  half  con- 
ceals the  cunningly  tinted  egg  on  which 
it  rests,  while  its  mate  looks  out  mean- 
while from  over  the  rocky  nest  at  the 
grey  dawn  which  touches  the  horizon. 
Above  them  a  row  of  the  common  guille- 
mot stand  as  painfully  erect  as  raw 
recruits  under  the  hands  of  the  drill  ser- 
geant. A  diver  in  motley  protracts  a 
coquettish  interview  with  her  red-throated 
swain  ;  and  the  sensitive,  caressing,  petu- 
lant motion  of  the  birds  as  they  sail 
lightly  along  the  beach  has  been  piquantlv 
arrested.  Then  there  is  a  fierce  thougn 
somewhat  burlesque  conflict  between  a 
family  of  rabbits  and  a  pugnacious  puffin, 
whose  wonderful  bill  and  variegated 
plumage  contrast  effectively  with  the 
family  party  in  drab  whose  burrow  he  is 
trying  to  storm.  A  black  guillemot  in  its 
summer  plumage  flies  lightly  across  the 
erey  sea  that  is  alreaoy  breaking  into 
foam  before  the  low  breeze  that  rises  at 
nightfall ;  anon  a  fairy-like  group  of 
miniature  terns  retreat  hastily  upon  their 
gauzy  wings  in  rapid  and  clamorous 
alarm.  On  the  other  side  a  jack  snipe, 
with  a  leer  of  malicious  intelligence  light- 
ing up  his  partially  closed  eye,  stands 
placidlj'  among  the  watery  reeds;  and 
near  htm,  upon  the  bleached  sand  of  the 
stream  that  whimples  past  the  sedge,  a 
purple  heron  watches  a  black-backed 
minnow  with  the  earnestness  partly  appre- 
ciative and  partly  cvnical,  which  charac- 
terizes his  grave  and  courtljr  connection. 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Ned,  raising  his  head 
occasionally  for  an  affectionate  survey  of 


the  walls,  continues  his  work  —  now 
whistling  softly,  anon  talking  discursively 
to  himself,  a  habit  which  he  had  acquired 
in  his  long,  solitary  rambles. 

"  I  dinna  believe  that  ony  boonds  can 
be  set  to  the  sagacity  o'  beasts  and  birds, 
—  specially  birds.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly a  quicker  and  finer  sensebeelity  than 
fowr-legged  beasts,  —  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  considerin*  their  daintier  and 
mair  delicate  upbringin*.  That  storks 
will  live  only  in  republics  is  a  proposition 
that  is  unsupported  by  credible  testimony; 
and  would  not  indeed  increase  ane's  opin- 
ion o'  the  poleetical  intelligence  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  bird.  Yet  I  can  well 
believe  that  resting  on  ae  leg  while  hand- 
in'  up  the  ither,  she  keeps  a  chucky-stane 
in  her  claw,  which  droppin'  when  she  is 
like  to  sleep,  the  noise  waukens  her.  Nor 
is  that  auld  story  incredible  which  alnrms 
that  when  the  geese  pass  Mount  Taurus 
they  stap  their  pipes  tu*  o'  gravel  to  avoid 
gaggling,  and  so  by  silence  escape  the 
eagles,  —  for  it  is  jist  clean  impossible  to 
circumvent  a  wild-guse." 

Then,  as  the  work  proceeds  rapidly 
under  the  deft  fingers,  his  thoughts  wan- 
der away  to  the  great  master  of  his  imag- 
inative life. 

"The  doctor  maintains  whiles  in  his 
humorsome  way  that  Shakespeare  is  but 
a  nominis  umbra,  and  that  nature  hcrsel' 
fashioned  the  play  as  she  fashions  the 
crystals  and  the  shells.  And  indeed  it  is 
true  in  a  sense.  But  there  is  mair  than 
the  inevitable  instinct  o'  the  silkworm  in 
Lear  and  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It  seems 
to  me  whiles  that  ilk  ane  o'  the  great 
plays  incarnates  a  master  passion  o  the 
sowl :  love  wi'  its  bitter  sweetness  in 
Juliet;  and  jealousy,  which  is  cruel  as  the 
grave,  in  Othello;  and  anger  and  desire 
and  madness  and  patriotism  and  ambi- 
tion. But  as  I  grow  auld  I  have  a  queer 
fondness  for  *  Measure  for  Measure,*  which 
they  say  he  wrote  when  a  lad ;  tho'  I 
canna  believe  it;  for  it  traverses  a'  the 
problems  o*  life  and  death,  justice  and 
injustice,  order  and  anarchy,  the  strict 
operation  o*  law  and  the  finer  compensa- 
tions o*  equity;  and  contains  the  latest 
judgments  of  that  maister  mind  on  ilka 
chance  o*  the  game  in  this  vast  tennis- 
court,  where  men  and  women  are  the 
ba's." 

"So  Uncle  Ned  is  at  his  auld  tricks 
again?"  quoth  the  cheery  voice  of  the 
doctor  at  the  door.  "Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,  as  the  vicar  says  ?  " 

"Sit  down,  doctor,  sit  down.  I'm  in 
that  humor  that  if  I  canna  speak  to  you  or 
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Alister,  I  maun  speak  to  mysel'.  And 
sae  our  musical  freen',  Mr.  Skinner, 
means  to  leave  Linshart,  —  troth,  I'm 
grieved  to  hear  it.  Mony  a  nicht,  wadin' 
after  wild  deucks  across  the  Rora  mosses, 
the  licht  o'  that  kindly  beacon  has  warmed 
my  heart.  There  is  naething  mair  lone- 
some than  these  lang  watches  beneath 
the  stars,  —  when  we  feel  that  we  are 
being  carried  swiftly  thro*  boondless 
space,  when  oor  bit  warld  seems  but  an 
insecure  and  narrow  perch.  If  we  lose 
oor  hold,  doctor,  hoo  far  do  we  fa'  ?  But 
that's  mair  than  a'  the  doctors  can  tell. 
We  see  aboot  us  for  a  bit,  and  then,  as 
Hamlet  says,  the  rest  is  silence.  If 
you'll  move  the  Tammy  Nory  to  ae  side 
you'll  find  that  a  safter  seat,  doctor." 

"  And  that's  a  Tammy  Nory,"  the  doc- 
tor replied,  lifting  the  bird  and  seating 
himself  in  its  place;  "and  perhaps  you 
could  tell  me,  Uncle  Ned,  what's  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Tammy  Nory  and  a 
John  Dory." 

"  Noo,  doctor,  I'm  no  prepared  at  pres- 
ent to  enter  on  a  metaphyseeical  discus- 
sion. But  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to 
you  about  Alister.  The  commodore  says 
that  he  does  his  wark  verra  weel ;  but 
it's  clear  to  me  that  the  lad  has  tined 
heart  a'thegither." 

"Alister  is  bewitched.  Uncle  Ned, 
clean  bewitched;  and  the  little  French 
monkey  at  Fontainblcau  has  done  the  mis- 
chief. What  sweet  oblivious  antidote  can 
physic  love?  —  give  him  a  dose  of  it  and 
the  boy  will  mend.  I  saw  the  witch  at 
Achnagatt  last  night :  she  has  got  a  great 
big  blustering  horse-fly  in  her  web,  and 
she  means  to  —  to  —  eat  him.  What 
fools  the  women  are,  to  be  sure  —  and 
the  men  too !  Yet  it  seems  to  pay :  For- 
tuna  favit  fatuis." 

"  Ay,  doctor,  the  deil's  aye  gude  to  his 
ain.  But  I  can  mak'  naethm  o'  Eppie 
noo.  Speak  to  her  and  she  jist  sits  and 
looks  at  you  wi'  her  black,  gipsy  eyes, 
wi'oot  answerin'  a  word.  A  maiden  has 
nae  tongue  but  thought.  True;  yet 
there's  something  uncanny  and  bye  ordi- 
nar'  in  Eppie's  silence." 

"  Hang  it,  man,  dinna  fash  her.  It's 
you  and  Miss  Sherry  will  drive  her  across 
the  dyke.  She's  no  the  first  witch  I've 
kent,  —  they  were  in  covies  at  Paris  in 
the  year  saxty-five.  Wha  can  tell  what 
thochts  pass  thro'  these  inscrutable  crea- 
tures,—  specially  at  eighteen  or  thereby? 
The  dean  declares  that  women's  prayers 
are  things  perfectly  by  rote,  as  they  pit 
on  one  stocking  after  anither !  Nae  doobt 
they  sattle  down  after  a  bit;  but  they 


need  a  light  hand  at  startin'.  But  here 
Willie  Macdonald  wi*  the  papers, — let 
hear  what  the  yaumal  says." 

A  battle  might  be  lost,  or  a  crown  cas 
away  like  a  bauble,  without  Uncle  Nei 
being  a  bit  the  wiser.  He  took  little  o: 
no  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  grossei 
world :  whereas  the  fact  that  the  puffim 
arrived  each  year  at  the  Scrath  Rock  oi 
the  thirtieth  of  April  was  really  momen 
tous.  But  the  doctor  was  a  keen  politi 
cian. 

Any  reader  who  cares  to  consult  a  fil 
of  the  journal  for  the  year  one  may  d 
so  at  his  leisure.  He  may  possibly  ligl 
upon  the  very  number  which  Dr.  Caldca 
unfolded  in  Adam  Meldrum's  inner  chao 
ber  on  that  October  morning.  The  caret 
of  Galloping  Dick,  the  highwayman,  h 
will  observe,  has  been  brought  to  a  clos 
on  the  Aylesbury  scaffold.  Marengo  ba 
been  fought,  and  Seringapatam  takei 
and  Tippoo  Saib  killed.  Possibly  tb 
most  vivid  reminiscence  that  these  name 
will  conjure  up  to  him  is  old  Mrs.  Baird 
pious  ejaculation  when  she  heard  ths 
Tippoo  had  chained  her  son  to  a  brothc 
officer,  —  "  Lord  pit^  the  chiel  that' 
chained  to  oor  Davie!"  But  from  tli 
columns  devoted  to  the  latest  Londo 
news  (ten  days  old)  he  will  learn  ths 
smuggling  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase 
and  that  the  laws  for  its  suppression  ai 
to  be  vigorously  enforced. 

XVII. 

Alister  had  the  day  before  him- 
there  was  no  duty  for  him  to  attend  t 
until  the  dark  set  in.  He  had  half  a  roin 
to  go  to  Fontainbleau ;  but  he  was  wame 
by  the  sure  apprehension  of  love  that  i 
would  be  better  to  leave  Eppie  to  herse 
to-day. 

He  wandered  away  to  the  north  alon 
the  shore  —  across  sandy  creeks,  pebbl 
beaches,  tangled  rocks.  The  Peelbor^ 
river,  as  you  know,  cuts  the  North  Bay : 
two;  on  the  near  side  are  the  scrapi 
patches  of  greens  and  potatoes  belongii 
to  the  fisher  people  at  the  Ronheads,  m 
the  other  a  wide  stretch  of  wind-swe 
bents. 

A  pair  of  red-throated  divers  chas 
each  other  alon^  the  shore,  exactly  as 
Uncle  Ned's  picture.    Towards  the  cm 
tre  of  the  bay  small  parties  of  the  loB 
tailed  northern  duck  were  diving  vi^ 
ously  as  if  for  dear  life,  while  the  pirati 
skuas  —  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  g 
and  the  hawk  —  pursued  with  shrill  cr 
their  more  honest  and  industrious  ne^ 
bors. 
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Ali^ter  threw  himself  among  the  beats  I  "  It's  you,  Alisterl"  she  said,  recover- 
on  the  mai^gin  of  the  river.  The  slresun  ing  herself  slowly  with  her  hand  on  her 
jawed  noiselessly  through  the  moist  |  heart  "  I  thocht  it  was  the  ghaist  of  ane 
marshy  plain;  on  either  hand  rose  the  i  that's  awa.  What  gars  you  skecr  an  auid 
inowy  drifts  of  the  sandhills;  midway  wife  wi' sic  antics?  Ay,  ay,  I  ken  what 
icross  the  angle  which  they  form  the  blue,    you   mean,  and   possibly  you   heard  not 

lustrous  sea-hne  ran  straight  as  an  arrow. '  what  I  said;  and  yet She  paused 

Alister  was  deeply  in  love  — over  head  doubtfully  for  a  moment,  then  added  with 
ind   eirs,  as   I   have  said;  but   his  heart    sharp  significant  emphasis,  "Yet  hea 


And  yet  Uncle  Ned's  words 
that  morning  came  back  upon  him  more 
than  once  like  a  gleam  of  light.     Was  it 

Gssible  after  all  that  Eppie  loved  him  in 
r  heart  of  hearts  ?  She  had  spoken  to 
him  rudely,  brusquely,  icily;  but  he  had 
once  held  her  Ja  his  arms,  and  it  might 

be 

He  wa*  lying  about  fifty  yards  above 
the  ferry  which  crosses  to  the  old  church- 
jird  of^  St.  Fergus.  The  tide  was  out 
and  the  river  was  low,  there  had  been 
budU-  a  drop  of  rain  for  weeks. 

"Good-bye,  granny,"  he  heard  a  clear, 
fiilish  voice  exclaim;  "I'll  won  through 

A  trim  little  lasst  her  boddice  and 
l:irtlc  of  shepherd  tartan,  her  feet  and 


Ross.     11  ony  lass  vol   ._ 

acquaint  with  Harry  Hacket,  bid  her  gie 
him  a  wide  berth.  And.AIister,  you're  a 
gude  lad  —  a  gude  lad  tho'  a  gauger  — 


I  that 


you  learn  from  a  doited  auld  wife  like 
me  ?  —  yet  if  by  chance  you  should  be  at 

Hell's  Lum  on  Mononday  nicht " 

"At  Hell's  Lum?"  Alister  repealed 
with  a  sudden  eagerness  of  interest  in  his 
voice,  which,  however,  the  old  woman  did 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  at  Hell's  Lum — wi' your 
men  at  your  back,  mind,aDd  your  muskets 

She  paused  again. 


.    ,  ,  the  'Crookit  Meg'  yc 

bare,  bright  yellow  curls  clustered   he  asked  eagerly,  thrown  oR  nis  guard. 


?" 


nund  a  bright   rosy  face.     She   tripped 

down  the   steep   pathway   that   leads   to 

tht  river ;  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  ''  " 

\xin\ ;  dipped  her  foot  into  the  water 

>  little  coquettish  shiver  and  grim 

Md  dien  "kilting  her  coats"  aBoui 

knees,  waded  steadily  across  the  stn 

Then  she  turned,  ana  kissing  her  hand  to  '  with 


The  rash  exclamation  interrupted  the 
flow  of  her  angry  confidences — she  be- 
came reticent  at  once.  For  in  the  code 
of  honor  current  among  the  country  peo- 
ple in  the  year  one,  the  "informer  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  disfavor. 

"■"  'Crookit  Meg'?"  she  repli*  ' 
■       ,'  ^^ 


the  old  woman  who  had  come  with  her 
tbm  far,  disappeared  among  the  bents. 

Alister  had  seen  this  pretty  little  pasto- 
t^  unseen. 

But  now  the  old  woman  approached 
t^iin  slowly,  speaking  aloud  to  herself  in 
**e  garrulous  abandonment  of  old  age, 
^M  of  a  life  even  lonelier  than  Uncle 
^eds. 

"  A  sweet  bairn ! "  she  said ;  "  the  Lord 
Veep  her  from  harm !  Savin'  this  bit  lass 
«>M  one  left !  Tniiy  they  Hackets  have 
fcjeen  sair  upon  oor  folk.  Elspclh  Cheyne 
■ —  Lizzy  Cheeves  —  Esther  Pratt.  'Deed, 
Kin,  the  warld's  a  hard  place  for  Ihem 
'Uat's  doun,  and  its  sma'  comfort  to  hear 
Vbat  the  neist  is  waur.  I  wonner  what 
Corbie  made  o'  the  paper  I  gied  him  — 

Tib  no  sure  that  it  was  wiselike  to  leave  |  *"  ""^ 

il  with  the  tipsy,  haverin'  body  —  Elspeth  ;  (hence, _roy  good 
ajt  warned  me  to  keep  it  close.     So  Jo-    *"■ 
«»clet  is  dead  at  last  — wi'  a'  his  mil 

•ited)  on  his  head  —  and  Hairy " 

'Good  day  to  you,  Mrs.  Cruickshank, 
■^  Alister,  looking  up. 
The  oM  woman  started  violently. 


;  Stolid  look,    "Wha  spoke 


'  the 


Crookit  Meg'?  Na,  na,  Alister,  ther 
waur  folk  aboot  than  the  'Crookit  Meg,' 
—  folk  wha  are  weel  awa  if  they  bide. 
And  so,  gude  e'en  to  you,  my  lad.'' 

The  old  woman  turned  from  him  sharp- 
ly, and  pursued  her  way  up  the  river-side, 
towards  the  old  castle  of  the  Keiths,  and 
the  secluded  hamlet  of  lavemettie. 


Postscript. 
"Why  do  you  call  your   hero  'Alister'f 
writes  an  Inquisitive  reader  of  this  tale;  to 
which  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  that  tia/ 
is  my  own  concern  —  but  (or  one  reason.     And 
my  reason  is,  that  1  am  really  anxious  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  saying  that  my  hero's  name 
very  gallant  young  fellow 
,  the  motive  and  explana- 
tion   of    my  choice),   who  was    an  immense 
favorite  with  all  of  ns  who  knew  him.     For 
Alister  Campbell  (of  Anchindarroch,  in  Argyle- 
shire),  though  one  of  the  most   ardent  and 
daring,  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  aweeiett-mannered  of  men.    No  man 
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like  Alister  for  winning  the  fancy  of  a  child  — 
no  man  like  Alister  for  leading  a  storming 
party  or  a  forlorn  hope  I  He  was  only  thirty- 
two  when  he  fell,  cheering  on  the  Swazies  be- 
fore Sekukuni*s  stronghold  —  28th  December, 
1879 — ^^^  ^^  ^^^  crowded  the  adventure  of 
many  lives  into  those  brief  years.  One  of  his 
friends  has  sketched  with  vivid  brevity  the 
incidents  of  his  stirring  career  —  a  career  which 
with  decent  luck  might  have  won  for  him  much 
Jtudos  in  high  places  —  the  Victoria  Cross  itself 
had  the  noble  lady  who  knows  how  to  honor 
what  is  noble  learnt  of  it  in  time.  But  now  as 
of  old  the  melancholy  refrain  repeats  itself :  — 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

Yet  one  cannot  somehow  wish  very  much  that 
it  had  been  otherwise  with  Alister.  He  is 
happier  than  the  run  of  men';  he  has  got  out 
of  this  huge  tragic  whirl  which  we  call  life  on 
the  easiest  available  terms.  A  soldier*s  death 
on  the  battle-field  is  possibly  the  best  bargain 
that  any  of  us  could  make ;  and  it  is  the  choice, 
I  verily  believe,  which  Alister  would  have 
made  —  had  there  been  any  choice  for  him  in 
the  matter.  This  is  the  brief  risumi  of  his 
life :  — 

**  When  yet  almost  a  boy  he  served  in  the 
Maori  War,   where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  wounded.     No  sooner  was 
this  over  than  he  joined  a  dangerous  expedi- 
tion to  the  interior  of  Australia  in  search  of 
Leithardt.    After  this  he  went  to  the  Diamond 
Fields  in   South  Africa,  but  not  finding  this 
hard  life  sufficiently  exciting,  he  left  his  claim 
to  explore  the  wild  country  to  the  north.    On 
returning,    after    two  years*    exploration,  he 
heard  that  the  Ashantee  War  was  going  on, 
and  at  once  hurried  off,  but,  unfortunately, 
arrived  when  it  was  over.     However,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked,  he  actually  went  up, 
alone,  beyond  Coomassie,  after  all  the  troops 
had  left  the  country;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  the  queen, 
who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
but  would  never  allow  him  to  go  out  even  a 
short  distance  without  a  guard.     He  at  length 
managed  to  get  away,  to  his  great  delight 
After  this  he  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  spirit  for  adventure  until  the 
Turkish  War  broke  out,  when  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  commission.     He  joined  the 
army  at  Schipka,  rightly  thinking  that  there 
would  be  the  hardest  fighting.     Here  he  lived 
in  a  small  tent  by  himself,  the  only  English 
officer  among  the  Turks.    He  made  himself 


very  useful  in  many  mv9%  especially  ii 
down  the  difficult  roads  to  the  vario 
tions  on  the  mountains.  At  last  the  ( 
nity  he  longed  for  came,  and  he  voh 
to  lead  the  assault  on  the  impregnable 
of  St  Nicholas.  How  he  led  this 
hope,  which  would  have  succeeded  h 
not  found  on  reaching  the  topmost  ro> 
fearful  loss,  that  there  was  a  chasm 
them  and  another  redoubt  beyond ;  a 
Suleiman  Pasha,  seeing  the  Turkish  i 
ing  on  the  heights,  telegraphed  to  C( 
nople  that  the  Turks  had  taken  the 
Pass,  is  a  matter  of  history.  For  man 
under  a  piercing  autumn  sun,  Campb 
together  his  devoted  band,  only  protect 
the  galling  fire  of  the  Russians  by  th( 
of  their  own  slain,  waiting  for  the  re 
ments  which  never  came,  till  at  last, : 
ammunition  gone,  the  few  who  remai: 
to  retreat  down  the  mountain-sides  to  t 
below.  For  this  service  Suleiman 
offered  him  the  command  of  a  battal 
this  honor  he  refused,  as  he  considei 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  n 
cient-  to  justify  him  in  accepting  it 
vember,  thinking  that  all  chance  of 
had  ceased,  he  went  to  join  the  arm 
Mehemet  Ali  assembled  at  Orchanie 
relief  of  Plevna;  and  with  this  he  r 
during  all  the  hard  winter's  fighting 
masli,  subsequently  accompanying  it  ir 
astrous  retreat  to  the  i^gean  Sea. 

**  All  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  knef 

bell  were  devoted  to  him;  he  not  < 

deared  himself  to  them  by  his  brav 

marvellous  coolness  in  times  of  daoj 

also  by  his  invariable  kindness  and  < 

ness  under  the  most  trying  circumstani 

those  who  did  not  know  him  persona 

always  ready  to  follow  him  anywhei 

they  heard  he  was  the  Englishman  wh* 

big  assault  on  the  heights  of  Schipka. 

•*  He  was  in  Ceylon  when  the  Zulu  W 

out,  and  unable  to  go  there  owing  to 

dent  to  his  leg ;  but  even  before  be  1 

valescent  he  started,  and  arrived  in 

lead  the  Swazies  in  the  attack,  wher 

that  soldier's  death  he  had  so  keenly  c 

"  Perhaps,  owing  to  his  not  having 

the  regular  army,  in  reading  the  lis 

killed,  the  name  of  this  Scotch  volun 

have  been  passed  over ;  bat  no  more 

spirit  has  passed  away  during  the  1; 

and  the  many  who  knew  him,  both 

and  abroad,  on  hearing  of  the  death  < 

bell,  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  6 

comrade  in  arms  whom  they  can  1 

place." 


BACKSHEESH. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
BACKSHEESH. 

ears  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  a 
inanciers,  who  had  formed  them- 
o  what  is  technically  termed  a 

to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
rpose  of  obtaining  a  concession, 
nature  of  which  it  is  not  neces- 
to  specify,  but  which,  if  it  could 
:d,  was  calculated  to  achieve  the 
bject  of  indirectly  procuring  a 
derable  revenue  to  the  Turkish 
nt  at  a  juncture  when  it  stood 
eed  of  funds,  and  at  the  same 
curing  to  my  employers  a  hand- 
it  on  the  very  large  outlay  which 
inary  operations  would  involve, 
ne  was  one  of  those  ingeniously 
inancial  contrivances  peculiar  to 
i  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  by 
ras  not  probable  that  the  share- 

ihe  company  to  be  formed  for 
>e  of  ultimately  carrying  out  the 

the  concession  would  derive  a 

interest  for  their  money,  but  by 
h  the  syndicate  and  the  Turkisn 
nt  must  necessarily  gain.  When 
de  familiar  with  the  details,  I 
at  although  I  had  had  some  ex- 
>f  Turkey,  and  had  been  selected 
ssion  in  consequence,  I  did  not 
much  difficulty.  The  increase 
5t  accrue  to  the  revenue  of  the 
y  carrying  out  the  scheme  was 
le.  and  its  general  advantages  — 
)'  in  the  development  of  certain 

national  resources,  but  in  the 
;  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
among  an  impoverished  popula- 
re    so  self-evident,  that   it  was 

0  imagine  any  government  re- 
proposal  from  which  they  had 
y  to^ain  and  nothing  to  lose.  I 
readily  undertook  the  mission, 
f  for  an  amount  equal  to  four 
upon  what  would  ultimately  be 
capital  of  the  company,  to  be 
lackshecsh  ;  for  I  was  well  aware 
atter  what  the  intrinsic  merits  of 

may  be,  the  necessity  of  oiling 
listrative  machinery  with  pias- 
rays  the  same,  and  that  provided 
i  these  are  forthcoming,  any 
lo  matter  how  bad  it  is,  can  be 
kvhile  stinginess  in  this  respect, 

1  a  good  project,  is   misplaced 
As  for  the  moral  aspect  of  the 

it   is  a  point  which   is,  I  think, 

rn  to  discussion   by  schoolmen 

es. 

>  a  heathen  country  —  I  presume 


that  Mohammedans  are  considered  hea- 
thens by  Christians  —  with  a  heathen 
standard  of  financial  morality,  where  the 
officials  receive  no  salaries,  or  very  minute 
proportions  of  their  nominal  allowances, 
and  are  expected  to  live  on  what  they  can 
obtain  from  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
**tips,"  to  use  a  popular  term.  Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Christian 
countries  where  tips  are  given  to  officials 
who  are  expressly  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing them,  and  who  are  well  paid,  the  prac- 
tice is  distinctly  immoral.  But  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  bribing  an  En- 
glish custom-house  officer  at  Dover  to 
pass  your  luggage,  and  one  at  Pera :  the 
difference  being  that  the  first  receives  his 
salary  from  the  public  indirectly,  and 
through  officials,  and  the  latter  from  the 
public  directly,  through  the  non-official 
channel  of  the  hotel  porter,  or  any  other 
that  may  be  found  convenient.  So  when 
we  come  to  financial  arrangements  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  involving  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
State,  we  must  judge  them  by  their  own 
standard  rather  than  by  ours;  and  it  has 
this  merit,  that  while  it  is  much  lower, 
they  do  not  even  pretend  that  they  act 
up  to  it.  They  openly  say  that  they  are 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  pecuniary 
destitution,  and  must  get  money  some- 
how; and  the  veil  that  they  throw  over 
their  transactions  —  whicn  are,  after 
all,  not  more  corrupt  than  those  of  a 
neighboring  Christian  country — is  no 
thicker  than  a  Turkish  woman's  yash- 
fftak ;  it  is  merely  conventionally  sup- 
posed to  conceal  what  is  beneath  it. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  one  does 
harm  either  to  oneself  or  one's  neighbor 
by  adopting  a  system  which  does  not 
violate  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  prac- 
tise it,  and  which  has  become  such  a 
recognized  element  in  Turkish  adminis- 
tration, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
carry  any  measure,  no  matter  how  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  without  resorting 
to  it.  Under  all  circumstances  the  piU 
must  be  gilded ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  more  immoral  to  gild  commercial  pills 
for  the  heathen,  than  to  put  powder  in 
jam  for  children.  It  is  true  the  nurse 
does  not  make  anything  for  herself  by 
administering  the  powder,  and  the  man 
who  administers  the  gilded  pill  does,  or 
he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  and 
gild  it ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  mo- 
rality of  the  question,  provided  in  both 
instances  the  patient  is  to  benefit.  Su]> 
posing  I  was  a  pure  and  disinterested 
philanthropist,  and  came  to  Turkey  for 
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the  purpose  of  inducing  the  government 
to  accept  a  scheme  which  should  be  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  and  out  of  which 
I  should  make  nothing  myself,  should  I 
not  be  justified  in  employing  the  recog- 
nized agency  of  backsneesh,  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it? 
and  should  I  be  warranted  in  depriving 
millions  of  the  benefits  they  would  de- 
rive from  my  great  remedial  measure  of 
reform,  simply  because  I  could  not  carry 
it  without  bribing  a  few  officials,  whose 
moral  sense  was  in  no  way  violated  by 
taking  the  money  I  offered,  and  who 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  driven  even 
to  more  immoral  practices,  if  such  means 
of  adding  to  their  incomes  were  denied 
them? 

I  am  rather  particular  in  placing  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  before  my 
readers  at  the  outset,  as  I  should  not  like 
them  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  experiences  I  am  about 
to  relate  are  a  narrative  of  bribery,  in 
which  I  was  the  principal  actor.  I  have 
been  induced  to  give  them,  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  their  just  estimate  of  my  high 
moral  worth,  because  I  think  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  it  will  be  interesting  to  them 
to  know  exactly  how  the  administration  is 
carried  on  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
cisely where  reform  is  most  required,  so 
that  any  efforts  we  may  make  to  improve 
the  government  of  the  country  mav  be 
directed  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  tliere 
may  be  no  mistake  about  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  And  here  I  would  also  remark 
that  my  experiences  furnish  a  true  and 
faithful  record  of  the  processes  which 
have  to  be  gone  through  in  all  cases  in 
which  foreigners  are  concerned.  Of 
course  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  va- 
riations to  be  played  on  the  same  string, 
but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  general 
narrative  will,  I  think,  be  recognized  by 
numerous  victims,  whose  patience,  tem- 
per, and  pockets  have  been  exhausted,  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  Turkish 
government  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
would  accept  proposals,  and  grant  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  enterprises  which  were 
palpably  calculated  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  country.  That  they  have  grant- 
ed many  that  were  calculated  to  do  no 
good  to  any  one  except  the  concessioner 
and  his  accomplices,  is  perfectly  true. 
That  they  have  shown  a  remarkable  read- 
iness to  fall  into  the  toils  and  snares  of 
financial  swindlers  on  a  large  scale,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  ready  to 
adopt  methods,  and  hold  out  inducements 
which  bond  fide  and  honorable  capitalists 


refused  to  lend  themselves  to ;  for  ev« 
in  Turkey  a  line  must  be  drawn  sonn 
where,  and  the  line  is  generally  drawn  ^ 
the  better  class  of  promoters  and  spec 
lators,  at  shareholders.  An  unscrupulc^ 
syndicate,  provided  they  can  make  tli  • 
money  out  of  obtaining  a  concession,  ^ 
floating  a  company,  are  indifferent  a& 
the  fate  of  those  who  may  be  induced 
invest  their  money  in  it;  and  they  burd 
the  enterprise  with  engagements  ai 
preliminary  expenses  which  it  is  qui 
unable  to  bear.  In  other  words,  they  p 
twice  as  much  in  bribes  for  a  concessit 
at  Constantinople  as  it  is  worth,  and  t) 
cost  of  the  concession  becomes  a  fin 
charge  upon  the  company. 

The  result  is  that  the  company  is  ii 
difficulties  from  the  start,  and  is  at  per 
petual  loggerheads  with  the  TurkisI; 
government,  through  not  being  able  tc 
carry  out  its  undertakings.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  great  European  opcni' 
tor,  utterly  unscrupulous,  bribes  heavily 
to  obtain  a  concession  on  terms  ruiDOUS 
to  the  Turkish  government,  and  involving 
special  privileges  by  which  he  will  be  en- 
riched, and  the  Turkish  treasury  impov- 
erished. If  the  fraud  is  on  a  large  scale, 
he  can  afford  to  give  backsheesh  on  a 
large  scale  for  it ;  and  although  the  offi- 
cials, whose  business  it  is  to  refuse  con- 
cessions of  this  nature,  know  it  to  be 
virtually  a  swindle,  there  is  too  much 
poverty  and  too  little  patriotism  among 
them  for  them  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion. Scandalous  transactions  of  this 
character  naturally  operate  most  prejudi- 
cially against  bond  fide  enterprises,  and 
honest  Turks,  who  only  judge  by  results, 
are  apt  to  put  all  foreigners  into  the  same 
category,  and  to  view  their  demands  with 
extreme  mistrust.  Hence  arises  a  good 
deal  of  sharp  recrimination.  The  foreign- 
er charges  the  Turk  with  being  an  Eastern 
barbarian,  who  refuses  to  allow  his  coun- 
try to  be  opened,  and  its  great  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  developed,  by 
means  of  foreign  capital.  The  Turk 
replies,  "  We  should  be  quite  ready  to 
give  you  every  facility  to  develop  our 
country,  but  we  find  that  when  you  come 
under  that  pretence,  you  invariably  s^**" 
die  us,  and  we  are  the  victims  in  the  kWjS 
run."  The  foreigner  rejoins,  **That» 
entirely  your  own  fault,  and  would  not  be 
possible,  were  it  not  for  the  corrupti<y 
which  pervades  every  branch  of  your  ad- 
ministration, and  wnich  attracts  all  the 
financial  rogues  and  sharpers  of  Europe 
The  Turk  answers,  "  From  whom  did  •• 
learn  corruption,  but  from  Europeatf* 
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and  who  are  the  officials  in  our  adminis- 
trations who  are  the  largest  robbers,  and 
the  most  available  accomplices  in  the 
frauds  of  these  rogues  and  sharpers  ?  — 
the  Christians,  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
employ,  or  we  should  be  accused  by 
Christian  Europe  of  Moslem  intolerance. 
And  so  the  quarrel  goes  on,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  but 
the  practical  result  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  position  of  matters  is  every  day  get- 
ting worse.  Men  have  been  known  to 
stay  in  Constantinople  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  after  having  spent  thousands  of 
pounds  in  bribery,  to  tail  after  all,  and 
go  away  broken  down  and  ruined.  They 
arc  the  victims  to  the  same  sort  of  fasci- 
nation as  that  which  chains  a  man  to  a 
Chancery  suit.  When  he  has  invested  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  capital,  he 
shrinks  from  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
better  abandon  the  pursuit,  and  waste  no 
more  of  his  existence  or  his  money  upon 
it,  the  more  especially  as  he  is  constantly 
being  deluded  with  promises  that  are 
never  realized;  so  he  follows  the  ignis 
fatuus^  until  his  figure  becomes  as  famil- 
iar to  the  hangers-on  at  the  Porte  as  that 
of  Miss  Flite  used  to  be  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Jarndyce  against  Jarndyce. 

It  was  a  raw  day  in  winter  when  I 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  established 
myself  in  Pera,  making  up  my  mind  that 
I  should  probably  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  better  part  oi  a  year  in  that  most  un- 
innting  of  semi-European,  semi-  Asiatic 
cities.  After  consulting  with  an  old 
friend  and  resident  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters, I  obtained  an  influential  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  Porte. 

Visitors  to  Constantinople  are  conver- 
sant with  that  somewhat  disreputable 
building  near  the  top  of  the  hill  after 
crossing  the  bridge  to  the  Stamboul  side, 
which  contains  some  of  the  principal  de- 
panments  of  State,  and  in  which  the  office 
of  the  grand  vizier  is  situated.  You  go 
tip  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  large  hall,  where 
several  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  on  guard,  are  lounging  about,  and 
where  doorkeepers,  deaf  mutes,  and  small 
retainers  and  employes  are  watching  for 
their  prey :  you  no  sooner  make  your  ap- 
pcwance  than  two  or  three  of  these  petty 
thieves  pounce  upon  you  as  lawful  spoil. 

It  is  as  well  instantly  to  resign  yourself 
to  the  inevitable.  I  had  previously  made 
Byself  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
*^/,  or  official,  who  announces  visitors 
tothc  grand  vizier,  and  I  was  shown 
^voQgh  a  small  door  at  the  left  into  a  I 
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minute  apartment,  in  which  eight  gentle- 
men were  sitting  facing  each  other.  Two 
of  these  were  manifestly  foreigners,  bound 
probably  on  some  errand  similar  to  my 
own ;  the  other  six  were  dressed  in  Eu- 
ropean style,  but  wore  fez  caps.  They 
were  apparently  Greeks  or  Armenians. 

I  was  taken  very  little  notice  of  by  the 
official  introducer  lor  some  time,  although 
immediately  on  entering  I  gave  him  my 
card  and  letter  for  the  grand  vizier.  He 
went  on  unconcernedly  writing,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  chairs  patiently  waited  in 
attitudes  of  humble  attention  until  he 
condescended  to  exchange  a  few  whis- 
pered words  with  some  of  them,  when 
they  replied  in  tones  of  extreme  servility, 
ancf  finally  with  a  sidelong  and  somewhat 
mistrustful  glance  at  me  took  his  depar- 
ture. He  was  absent  nearly  an  hour,  and 
during  this  time  we  all  sat  patient  and 
silent,  till  it  should  please  the  ^reat  man 
to  receive  us,  feeling  very  much  as  if  we 
were  in  a  dentist's  waiting-room. 

On  the  return  of  the  vekil  I  was  curtly 
informed  that  if  I  would  wait  his  High- 
ness would  see  me.  Meanwhile  one  oy 
one  some  of  the  others  were  summonea. 
At  the  end  of  another  hour  I  was  told 
that  his  Highness  could  receive  no  more 
that  day,  and  that  I  was  to  come  on  the 
morrow.  On  my  way  out  I  gave  the 
doorkeeper  a  mejidie.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  repeated  this  process  twice 
without  seeing  the  grand  vizier,  and  my 
first  audience  cost  three  journeys  from 
Pera  to  Stamboul,  six  hours'  attendance 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  three  mejidies  to 
the  doorkeeper,  who  had  now  become  my 
staunch  friend,  while  he  evidently  looked 
upon  me  as  his  private  property. 

When  at  last  the  moment  for  the  audi- 
ence arrived,  I  was  led  through  a  rather 
dark,  dirty  passage  to  a  large  room,  which 
contained  no  other  furniture  but  a  large 
horseshoe  table  and  some  twenty  chairs. 
In  one  of  these  in  solitary  grandeur  sat 
the  grand  vizier.  As  I  was  not  a  person 
of  any  great  distinction  he  did  not  rise  to 
receive  me,  but  motioned  me  to  a  chair 
and  remained  silent.  He  knew  enough 
French  to  understand  what  I  said,  at 
least  I  presume  so,  though  his  counte- 
nance remained  imperturbable  ;  I  refrain 
from  describing  it  lest  it  might  be  recog- 
nized. He  asked  me,  when  I  had  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  proposed  con- 
cession, whether  the  project  had  been 
reduced  to  writing,  begged  me  to  hand  it 
to  him,  which  I  did,  and  on  receiving  it 
indicated  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end, 
and  1  should  hear  more  about  it  at  some 
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future  time.  He  then  took  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  pro- 
ceeded to  write  upon  it  with  a  reed  pen  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  fashion,  acknowl- 
edging my  parting  bow  with  a  slight  ges- 
ture of  his  hand  and  an  almost  impercep- 
tible inclination  of  his  head. 

On  opening  the  door  I  was  set  upon  in 
the  dark  passage  by  two  officers  in  uni- 
form, with  swords  hanging  by  their  sides. 
I  knew  enough  of  the  costume  of  the 
Turkish  army  to  perceive  in  the  dim  light 
that  they  were  not  common  soldiers,  but 
held  the  rank  of  uzbashi  or  lieutenant. 
Without  the  smallest  bashfulness  they 
pronounced  the  magic  word  "back- 
sheesh." I  was  so  much  taken  aback  by 
men  in  the  position  of  Turkish  gentlemen 
pouncing  upon  me  in  this  determined  and 
almost  threatening  manner,  that,  as  the 
handle  of  the  door  of  the  grand  vizier's 
room  was  still  within  reach,  I  almost  de- 
cided on  bolting  back  into  it,  and  calling 
the  notice  of  that  eminent  functionary 
to  the  disgracefulness  of  the  proceedings ; 
the  more  especially  as  I  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled,  considering  the  exalted  rank  of 
my  assailants,  as  to  how  much  they  would 
expect,  and  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
enough  loose  cash  in  my  pocket  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  However,  I  thought  I 
would  risk  a  very  moderate  douceur,  and 
found  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  a 
mejidie  apiece.  I  now  returned  to  the 
vekil's  room,  where  I  had  left  my  hat  and 
coat,  and  which  was  quite  empty,  my  in- 
terview having  been  the  last  for  the  day; 
and  the  vekil  not  being  there.  However, 
as  he  was  sure  to  return,  and  I  wished  to 
ask  him  when  I  was  likely  to  hear  from 
the  grand  vizier,  I  determined  to  wait  for 
him ;  but  I  had  hardly  taken  a  seat  when 
two  creatures  entered  the  room  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  most  horrible  faces, 
gesticulations,  and  guttural  noises  in  their 
throats  at  me.  These  I  perceived  to  be 
a  couple  of  deaf  mutes,  a  class  of  unfor- 
tunates who  arc  largely  employed  in  the 
various  public  departments,  ana  who  seem 
to  have  a  preternatural  sense  for  finding 
out  things  by  other  means  than  their  ears, 
and  for  communicating  secret  intelligence 
by  other  means  than  their  tongues.  It  is 
quite  unpleasant  to  find  yourself  alone  in 
a  room  with  two  of  these  phenomena, 
working  away  at  you  with  their  fingers 
and  making  horrible  sounds.  Well  did 
I  know,  though  they  could  not  say  so, 
that  backsheesh  was  what  they  meant; 
but  I  had  no  more  mejidies  left,  a  lira  or 
Turkish  pound  was  certainly  too  much, 
so  I  tried  them  with  a  besblik,  equivalent 


to  about  a  franc,  each.  This  they  scon 
fully  rejected.  Then  I  offered  two  apico 
These  they  also  refused;  and  I  was  i 
the  end  of  my  small  change. 

Now  I  am  very  economical^  even  wit 
my  employer's  money,  on  such  occasion* 
so  I  refused  to  be  bled  to  any  greatc 
amount,  whereupon  they  jabbered  mec 
acingly,  and  even  shook  their  fists  in  m 
face.  In  the  midst  of  which  in  walkei 
the  vekil,  to  whom  I  pretended  entir 
innocence,  and  asked  who  these  two  ur 
fortunates  were,  and  what  they  wanted 
he  smiled  a  smile  of  peculiar  significance 
and  ordered  them  out  of  the  room, 
now  felt  very  much  puzzled  as  to  whethc 
I  ought  to  offer  the  vekil  a  lira  or  not.  hu 
he  was  such  a  well-dressed  and  highl 
polished  individual,  having  evidenll 
learned  his  French  and  his  manners  ii 
Paris,  that  I  felt  rather  shy,  and  though 
I  would  wait  for  him  to  give  the  first  hint 
To  my  surprise  he  made  no  allusion  t 
the  suDJect,  was  most  polite  in  his  assui 
ance  that  I  should  not  have  to  wait  Ion 
before  receiving  an  answer  about  th 
papers ;  and  I  parted  from  him  in  a  satis 
fied  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  hall  I  was  again  set  upon  by  th 
deaf  mutes,  but  rescued  from  them  by  m 
friend  the  doorkeeper,  to  whom  in  m 
eratitude  I  gave  a  lira,  and  looking  bad 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  en 
gaged  in  a  violent,  gesticulatory  quarrc 
with  the  deaf  mutes. 

I  now  waited  patiently  for  a  fortnight 
and  heard  nothing,  so  I  went,  braving  th( 
deaf  and  dumb  janitors  —  to  whom,  now 
ever,  for  peace  of  mind  I  ultimately  gavi 
a  few  mejidies  —  and  was  assured  that  i 
I  called  in  a  few  days  I  should  hear  o 
my  papers.    This   I   did  several  times 
always  having  to  pay  my  way  and  alwajr 
being  put  off  with  specious  excuses,  unt 
it  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  this  wa 
perhaps  the  vekil's  mode  of  extorting 
bribe.    The  self-respect  which  had  pr- 
vented  him  from  directly  demanding  ' 
and  the  trouble  he  had  mven  me,  causa 
me  to  form  rather  a  high  estimate  of  hr 
expectations,  so  I  wrapped  five  liras  in 
piece  of  paper,  like  a  doctor's  fee,  a= 
repaired  to  the  well-known  room,  whict^ 
found  so  full,  that  I  was  somewhat  e- 
barrassed  as  to  the  best  means  of  conv*M 
ing  my  little  douceur  Xo  his  pocket.   Th^ 
was  a  sort  of  double  entrance  to  the  roc 
leaving  a  dark  space  about  three  feet  w 
between  the  two  doors,  so  I  whispc' 
that  I  had  something  of  importance 
communicate  if  he  would  step  out 
me  for  a  moment ;  from  Uhe  alacrity  m^J 
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which  he  responded  I  saw  that  he  under- 
stood at  once  what  I  had  been  so  long  in 
comprehending,  and  in  another  moment 
we  were  in  the  dark  hole  between  the  two 
doors,  when,  without  more  ceremony,  I 
expressed  niiy  reeret  that  I  had  put  him 
to  so  much  trouble  already  and  was  likely 
to  put  him  to  so  much  more,  and  re- 
quested him  to  accept  a  little  present, 
placing  the  rouleau  in  his  hand  at  the 
same  time.  He  protested  that  he  had 
been  at  no  trouble,  and  that  he  could  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  accepting  a  pres- 
ent, and  went  through  the  form  of  trying 
to  force  it  back  upon  me,  but  as  I  reso- 
lutely declined,  he  reluctantly  and  in  an 
absent  sort  of  manner  allowed  his  scru- 
ples to  be  overcome,  and  promised  me  that 
if  I  called  on  the  following  day  on  the 
minister  to  whose  department  schemes  of 
the  nature  I  had  proposed  were  referred, 
I  should  find  that  they  had  been  de- 
spatched there  already  by  the  grand 
vizier,  and  were  under  consideration.  It 
had  taken  me  exactly  one  month,  ten 
visits  to  the  Porte,  and  had  cost  me  alto- 
gether a  little  over  ten  pounds  to  achieve 
this  preliminary  result. 

I  now  felt  that  I  should  save  time,  and 
possibly  money,  by  employing  an  inter- 
mediarv  to  make  the  journey  and  give 
the  bribes.  I  did  not  so  much  mind  the 
first,  but  the  offering  bribes  was  one  of 
those  delicate  and  disagreeable  operations 
which  it  requires  a  special  training  to  do 
properly  ;  moreover  there  was  something 
humiliating  in  this  constant  hanging  about 
waiting-rooms  which  I  wished,  if  possible, 
to  avoid ;  while  I  found  my  ignorance  of 
the  language  a  serious  inconvenience.  A 
few  words  of  Turkish  will  often  save 
money  on  these  occasions ;  so  I  asked 
the  friend  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded 
if  he  could  recommend  me  a  man  skilled 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  who  would  act  as 
interpreter,  spy,  and  doer  of  dirty  work 
generally.  He  promised  to  send  me  a 
master  of  the  art  on  the  following  day. 
Early  next  morning  there  appeared  a 
wizened  little  Greek,  who  was  prema- 
turely old-looking.  I  don't  think  he  was 
more  than  thirty,  but  the  pinched  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  produced  by  the  deep 
lines  with  which  cunning  and  avarice  had 
already  seamed  it.  He  was  extremely 
obsequious  and  servile,  talked  Frencli 
fluently,  but  in  a  hurried,  disjointed,  and 
somewhat  indistinct  manner.  He  had 
rapid,  stealthy,  catlike  movements,  and  a 
quick,  furtive  e^e.  Altogether,  although 
not  prepossessing,  his  appearance  was 
most  encouraging ;  he  was  evidently  just 
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the  sort  of  scoundrel  I  wanted.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  there  was  no  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, and  as  for  principle  —  well,  I 
should  have  to  supply  the  whole  of  that 
myself.  That  I  should  possibly  have  to 
supplement  him  with  another  spy  to  watch 
him,  was  highly  probable,  but  it  would  all 
add  to  my  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  life  in  Pera  is  so  dull  that  one  must 
create  an  interest  of  some  special  kind. 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  exciting,  should 
it  become  necessary,  to  drive  a  sort  of 
spy  tandem.  I  used  at  last  to  call  him 
the  commander-in-chief,  when  I  found 
out  that  he  was  recognized  by  the  whole 
class  of  political  and  nnancial  sneaks  who 
make  a  livelihood  out  of  the  prevailing 
official  corruption,  as  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  extremely  particular 
about  the  observances  of  his  religion. 
His  distress  because  a  near  relative  be- 
came a  pervert  to  Mohammedanism  upon 
one  occasion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  business  for  two  whole 
days,  and  when  he  came  to  inform  me  of 
the  painful  fact  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes.  It  seemed  that  his  relative  was 
rewarded  for  becoming  a  renegade  by 
being  given  a  position  under  the  govern- 
ment, which  offered  exceptional  chances 
for  plunder,  and  I  think  he  wept  because 
he  had  missed  the  opportunity  himself. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  a  very 
pious  young  man,  with  a  holy  horror  and 
contempt  for  Moslems,  whom  he  con- 
sidered so  barbarous  and  uncivilized  that 
any  device  which  should  transfer  money 
from  their  pockets  to  his  was  a  sort  of 
righteous  act,  for  which  he  expected  not 
only  to'  derive  immediate  advantage  in 
this  world,  but  a  future  reward  in  the 
next.  When  I  explained  to  this  worthy 
exactly  how  my  business  affair  stood,  he 
informed  me  that  the  minister  who  was 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  who  was 
also  a  Christian,  was  a  difficult  man  to 
deal  with,  as  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  soon  be  turned  out  of  his  berth  by 
a  rival  in  the  cabinet  who  occupied  a 
lower  position  in  it,  and  who  was  intri- 
guing against  him  in  the  palace.  As  his 
tenure  of  office  was  so  uncertain  and 
might  be  short,  he  was  raising  his  de- 
mands in  the  matter  of  backsheesh  so  as 
to  take  as  much  money  as  possible  away 
with  him.  He  therefore  put  it  to  me  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
either  to  do  nothing  and  wait,  or  to  make 
friends  with  the  rival,  advance  him  money 
to  carry  out  his  intrigue,  and  help  him  in 
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the  palace  in  other  ways  which  he  sug- 
gested ;  thus  securing  him  as  a  close  all^ 
for  subsequent  operations.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate point  to  weigh,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  success  was  not  certain  ;  the  minis- 
ter would  be  pretty  sure  to  discover  that 
I  was  helping  his  enemy,  and  if  we  did 
not  succeed  in  overthrowing  him,  he 
would  become  a  most  formidable  and  bit- 
ter antagonist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
paid  him  the  large  backsheesh  he  was 
certain  to  ask,  he  might  be  turned  out 
the  day  after,  and  I  should  have  to  pay  it 
over  again  to  his  successor.  The  other 
alternative  of  delay  and  inaction  seemed 
to  me  intolerable.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  difficult  problems  a  conces- 
sioner at  Constantinople  is  occasionally 
called  upon  to  solve.  After  mature  de- 
liberation I  decided  that  the  safest  course, 
although  it  might  turn  out  the  most  ex- 
pensive, was  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
minister  now  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  directed  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  discover  the  amount  of  money  he 
would  expect. 

The  process  which  my  demand  of  con- 
cession had  to  go  through  in  this  depart- 
ment was  examination  by  the  minister, 
and  a  small  committee  appointed  to  assist 
him,  which  should  make  a  report,  upon 
the  scheme  prior  to  its  going  to  the  Con- 
seil  d^Etat,  It  was  of  course  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  this  report  —  or 
masbata^  as  it  is  called  —  should  be  favor- 
able. The  commander-in-chief  returned 
after  a  few  days  with  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  two  of  the  committee  whom  it 
was  important  to  secure  would  require 
200/.  apiece,  and  the  minister  himself 
2,000/.;  that  if  I  paid  down  these  sums 
like  a  gentleman  in  the  first  instance,  I 
should  be  summoned  before  the  com- 
mittee, examined  in  regard  to  my  scheme, 
might  make  any  proposals  I  liked,  and 
they  would  be  acceded  to,  and  a  report 
made  in  glowing  terms  in  its  favor.  The 
question  I  now  had  to  consider  was 
whether  the  commander-in-chief  had  not 
invented  a  much  larger  sum  than  was 
really  asked,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  the  intermidiaire^  and  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  large 
share  of  it  in  his  own  pocket.  The  risk 
was  so  great,  the  impossibility  of  check- 
ing him  so  absolute,  that  I  decided  to  pay 
the  minister  the  2,000/.  myself,  leaving 
him  to  pay  the  understrappers.  But  then 
came  the  practical  question  of  how  to  do 
it.  It  would  not  do  to  give  him  a  cheque 
for  the  amount ;  the  transaction  must  be 
one  which  should  leave  no  trace.    The 


only  way  I  could  think  of  was  to  ca 
to  him  and  give  it  him  plump. 
2,000/.  in  gold  is  no  joke  to  carry  in 
coat-pockets ;  nevertheless  I  had 
sum  put  into  two  bags,  and,  witt 
pockets  bulging  most  suspiciously  c 
took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  mini 

I  had  a  sort  of  guilty  suspicion  th 
the  loiterers  who  hang  about  departn 
knew  what  was  in  them,  as  I  went  u 
dirty  stairs  to  the  antechamber,  ifi 
two  or  three  people  were  waiting  for 
ences;  and  I  instantly  sat  down  oc 
nearest  chair,  and  spread  myself  01 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  look  nati 
a  stout  person.  When  I  sent  in  my 
I  was  at  once  admitted,  and  walke 
before  them  all  like  a  hen  with  its  v 
spread  out.  Now,  at  the  last  momc 
had  determined  to  try  the  veracity  o 
commander-in-chief  oy  only  ofFerinj 
minister  1,000/.  in  the  first  instance, 
question  was  how  to  do  it  delicatel; 
he  was  a  man  of  high  rank  and  i 
consideration  in  Constantinople,  anc 
to  be  met  in  the  fashionable  Euro 
and  diplomatic  society  of  Pera.  Afi 
little  general  conversation  I  asked  h 
he  had  looked  at  my  scheme.  He 
he  had.  I  then  asked  him  how  he 
it.  He  replied,  that  in  its  present 
he  was  afraid  there  were  serious  c 
tions  to  it.  I  said  I  hoped  that  1 
might  be  overcome.  He  replied,  th 
hoped  they  might;  that  he  had  not 
time  to  consider  how  they  could  b 
moved,  but  that  at  the  same  hour  to 
row  he  would  have  made  up  his  mii 
I  would  have  the  kindness  to  call 
him  then. 

I  now  saw  my  opening ;  in  fact  1 
ceived  that  he  had  purposely  given 
me.     I  therefore  proceeded  to  pull 
bag;  of  course  the  horrid  thing  s 
but  after  struggling  with  it  for  some 
I   got  it  out,  together  with  some  o 
linm^  of  my  coat.     I  casually  left 
the  divan  on  which  I  had  been  sii 
when  I  got  up  to  take  leave.    I  have ; 
had  reason  to  regret  my  extreme  stuj 
in  not  remembering  tnat  I  should 
an  inequality  in  my  shape  as  I  lef 
room.    I  kept  my  hand  in  the  pock 
which  the  other  oag  was,  and  seem 
be  fumbling  for  something,  so  as  t« 
and  hide  the  excrescence,  but  I  feai 
successfully. 

The  next  day  I  returned  with  the  i, 
divided  into  two  smaller  ba^s,  so  tl: 
was  comparatively  slim-looking,  and 
again  shown  in  to  the  minister,  wh 
ceived  me  with  great  politeness,  but 
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tnc  that  he  regretted  to  find,  after  consid- 1 
era.tioD,  that  the  objections  were  more  I 
fierious  than  he  thought,  and  he  feared; 
th  a-t  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  ; 
yts  possible  to  report  upon  the  project 
fa.'vorably. 

I  saw  it  was  no  good  trying  to  econo- 
rni  zc,  and  that  he  probably  would  not  be 
5a.tisfied  with  an  extra  500/.,  for  he  had 
scon  the  second  bag  sticking  out  the  dav 
bo  fore;  so  I   pulled  both   bags  out,  left 
tHom  on  the  aivan,  told  him  I  would  call 
the  following  day  to  hear  his  final  decis- 
ion* as  I  was  convinced  that  more  mature 
reflection  would  induce  him  to  modify  his 
opi  nion,  and  took  my  leave. 

On  the  followin;^  day  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  from  him,  that  several 
ideas  had  suggested  themselves  to  him 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  obstacles, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable, might  be  removed,  and  that 
he  would  (\x  a  day  for  the  committee  to 
meet,  when  I  should  be  asked  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

A  week  elapsed,  and   I    received   no 
summons,  so   I   sent  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
He  returned  with  the  ominous  intelligence 
that  a  remodelling  of  the  cabinet  was  in 
progress,  that  business  was  at  a  standstill 
»n  several  departments,  where  changes 
were  in  contemplation,  and  that  he  much 
feared  that  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
would  be  delayed  until   it  was  decided 
whether  the  present  minister  was  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  it  or  not. 

It  seems  that  the  rival  had  been  very 
active,  and  was  likely  to  prove  successful, 
in  which  case  my  2,000/.  had  been  abso- 
lotely  thrown  away.  Things  remained  in 
this  state  for  another  week,  when  this 
unfortunate  contingency  actually  occurred. 
My  friend  walked  out  of  his  aepartment 
^th  my  2,000/.  in  his  pocket  —  perhaps 
^Q  both  of  them,  as  I  had  first  walked 
nto  it.  The  new  man,  who  knew  not 
oseph,  succeeded  him,  and  so  ended  my 
•cond  month. 

All  this  arose  from   my  being  in  too 

ich  of  a  hurry.     If,  when  I  first  heard 

the  rival,  I  had  patiently  waited  till  the 

listerial  changes   had   taken  place,  I 

uld  have  saved  the  money ;  it  is  true 

\ths   instead   of    weeks    might    have 

sed,  and   in  that  case  the   time  lost 

d  have  been  of  value  ;  still  it  is  never 

in  Constantinople  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

not  the  custom ;  and  one  finds  one- 

mt  of  tune  with  things  in  general, 

s  sure  to  ^et  into  a  scrape.     The 

ander-in-chief    read  me    this  little 


lecture  while  I  was  bewailing  my  fate, 
and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  from  the 
first  he  counselled  absolute  inaction,  but 
I  thought  he  only  did  this  to  prolong 
operations,  and  his  own  consequent  em- 
ployment. 

Now  we  had  to  begin  all  over  agaiii. 
The  commander-in-chief  informed  me  that 
the  new  incumbent,  though  he  would 
readily  have  availed  himself  of  my  assist- 
ance, pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to  turn  out 
his  late  colleague,  was  quite  inaccessible 
to  a  bribe,  which  was  clearly  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  he  was  a  most  obstinate, 
crotchety  old  Moslem  of  the  fanatic 
school,  opposed  to  all  innovations  or  im- 
provements, or  influx  of  foreign  capital, 
or  foreigners  themselves,  of  whom  he 
entertained  the  greatest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. 

However,  the  commander-in-chief  sug- 
gested other  agencies  than  those  of  money 
by  which  he  might  be  worked  upon  — 
these  were  diplomatic;  and  here  I  am 
getting  upon  ground  too  full  of  quick- 
sands to  tread  safely,  so  I  will  pass  over 
it;  indeed  if  I  were  to  tell  all  my  experi- 
ences I  could  fill  a  volume,  and  weary  the 
reader,  my  object  is  rather  to  give  snatches 
of  them  as  illustrative  sketches.  SufBce 
it  to  say,  that  it  took  me  three  months, 
and  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  and  bribery 
of  subordinates,  before  I  got  a  report  of 
a  very  lukewarm  kind,  but  not  absolutely 
unfavorable,  during  which  time  I  was 
perpetually  trotting  across  to  Stamboul, 
attending  the  commission,  and  getting 
put  off,  and  worried,  and  delayed  in  all 
manner  of  ways. 

The  Council  of  State,  to  which  my 
project  and  the  report  upon  it  were  now 
referred,  is  a  huge  official  spider  deriving 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  finan- 
cial flies  which  it  catches  in  its  net.  It  is 
composed  of  thirty  members  who  are 
supposed  to  be  paid  salaries  of  from  seven 
to  ten  thousana  piastres  a  month  by  the 
government,  but  this  is  a  fiction.  Thev 
are  expected  to  live  upon  plunder,  and  it 
must  l)e  admitted  to  their  credit,  that 
they  have  elaborated  a  very  effective  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose.  They  work  chiefly 
on  two  great  principles,  one  is  artfully  con- 
trived delay,  and  the  other  no  less  artfully 
contrived  olackmail.  For  instance,  no 
sooner  was  I  brought  into  contact  with 
this  body,  than  I  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  a  rival  scheme,  of  which  I  had 
heard  nothing  before,  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  ffrznd  vizier,  and  was  about 
to  be  referred  to  the  department  from 
which  I  had  emerged;  that  it  would,  to 
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judge  by  my  own  experiences,  be  three 
months  before  it  was  reported  upon  by 
this  department,  and  that  the  Council  of 
State  had  decided  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  both  schemes  before  them, 
before  entering  upon  the  question  at  all. 
The  commander-in-chief  was  now  in  his 
glory ;  in  three  days  he  found  the  par- 
ticular Greeks  and  Armenians  who  had 
subscribed  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  blackmailing  project.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  had  not  a  far- 
thing to  carry  it  out,  even  supposing  they 
could  obtain  the  concession  —  in  that 
case  they  would  of  course  sell  it  to  any 
promoters  or  speculators  who  could  form 
a  company  upon  it.  Associated  with  them 
were  several  of  the  most  influentijil  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State,  but  their  part- 
nership in  the  concern  was  sub  rosa^  and 
they  did  not  appear  as  having  any  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  commander-in-chief 
proposed  to  enter  at  once  into  negotia- 
tions with  this  group,  who,  being  natives 
of  the  country,  and  most  of  them  profes- 
sional blackmailers,  it  was  hoped  might 
easily  be  dealt  with ;  and  I  accordingly 
consented  to  entertain  any  propositions 
they  might  make,  as  they  had  secured  the 
co-operation  of  one  or  two  influential 
Moslems  and  under-secretaries.  Their 
scheme  unfortunately  gained  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  fanatic  old  minister  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  through  which 
I  had  already  passed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  obtain  a  far  more  favora- 
ble report  than  had  been  accorded  to  me. 
The  matter  therefore  became  serious, 
and  as  I  was  afraid  of  other  competitors, 
even  if.  I  bought  my  existing  rivals  off,  I 

Proposed  a  fusion  by  which  they  should 
e  to  some  degree  associated  in  my  en- 
terprise. The  extraordinary'  acuteness  of 
these  Armenian  eentlemen  in  matters  of 
finance  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not 
weary  the  reader  by  describing  the  subtle 
character  of  the  bargaining  which  went 
on  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
finally  arrived;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
referred  it  to  England,  with  my  strong 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  adopted, 
but  that  the  syndicate  at  home  indignantly 
rejected  it,  as  a  barefaced  attempt  at  rob- 
bery, and  intrusted  me  to  make  war  to 
the  knife  upon  all  rivals  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  commander-in-chief  pulled  a  long 
face  when  he  heard  of  this  —  I  suspect 
he  was  to  get  a  percentage  on  the  trans- 
action from  the  other  side  if  he  could 
bring  it  about  —  and  prophesied  defeat,  or 
a  victory  which  would  be  more  expensive 


in  the  end  than  if  we  had  come  to  terms. 
It  now  became  necessary  at  once  to  set 
about  buying  those  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  were  not  pledged  to  the  other 
scheme,  and  especially  that  section  of  it 
to  which  both  schemes  were  to  be  first 
referred.  This  consisted  of  eight  mem- 
bers, and  of  these  I  secured  four,  in- 
cluding the  president.  I  allowed  the 
commander-in-chief  to  make  all  the  bar- 
gains and  carrv  all  the  money,  the  total 
amounting  to  850/.,  namely  250/.  for  the 
president  and  200/.  apiece  for  the  others. 
This  I  did  not  think  expensive,  but  it 
was  supplemented  by  a  promise  of  a 
much  larger  sum,  if,  m  consequence  ol 
their  efforts,  I  finally  secured  the  firman. 

I  now  found  that  I  had  to  subsidize 
three  or  four  clerks  and  office  writers, 
who  furnished  me  with  copies  of  all  that 
passed  at  the  meetings  of  the  sectioD 
which  were  supposed  to  be  secret,  but  1 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proch 
verbal  which  I  obtained  by  these  means^ 
and  which  proved  very  accurate.  I  was 
also  put  in  possession  of  any  secret  and 
confidential  official  communications  relat- 
ing to  the  other  scheme,  of  which  I  stood 
in  need,  and  of  plans  and  documents,  etc.^ 
which  were  supposed  not  to  be  known 
outside  the  department.  The  poverty 
among  the  minor  employes  was  so  great, 
that  an  occasional  donation  of  50/.,  to 
be  distributed  among  them  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  quite  enough  for  this 
purpose. 

Altogether,  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  a 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  befor* 
I  had  been  eight  months  in  Constantinc 
pie,  both  schemes  had  been  examined  b  • 
the  section,  and  sent  up  to  the  full  Cour: 
cil,  my  project  being  far  more  favorablJ 
reportec!  upon  than  that  of  my  opponent: 
But  it  was  in  the  full  Council  that  the 
strength  lay.  Here  they  had  the  pres 
dent  —  whom  they  had  associated  in  tbe= 
scheme,  and  who  was  a  cabinet  minist' 
—  and  several  influential  members  ca 
their  side.  The  Conseil  cTEtat  beia 
composed  of  several  sections,  it  was  ne! 
essary  to  buy  one  member  of  each  sea 
tion,  and  it  cost  me  upwards  of  2,00^ 
to  get  the  opposition  scheme  rejects 
and  mine  reported  upon  favorably  a— 
sent  up  to  the  Council  of  Ministers ;  a^ 
this  only  after  a  delay  of  four  mont 
and  owing  to  the  fortunate  accidents 
another  change  of  ministers  having  tat— 
place,  and  my  old  friend,  the  minister 
whom  I  had  originally  given  2,000/.  h^ 
ing  succeeded  in  intriguing  himself  \>  2 
into  power.    I  must  say.oe  behaved. 
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the  most  honorable  manner ;  no  sooner 
did  He  enter  upon  his  new  functions,  than 
he  sent  a  message  to  me  to  say  that    I 
might  rely  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  that 
he  would  exercise  his  influence  in  order 
to  have   the  report  cancelled  which  the 
Council   had  agreed  to  sign  in  favor  of 
my   opponents,   without     requiring    any 
more   money   down   from    me,  provided 
that  I  would  promise  him  5,000/.  in  case 
I  got  the  firman.     This  I  did  unhesitat- 
ingly:   the     scheme    of   my   opponents, 
after  having  been  on  the  point  of  being 
adopted,  was  thrown  out  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  mine  went  up  to  the  cabinet 
with  flying  colors.      This  minister   now 
became  my  intimate  friend  and  adviser, 
in  fact  he  considered  himself  an  associate 
in    the  enterprise,  and   I   derived  much 
useful  information  from  him.     He  recom- 
mended me  to  secure  no  less  a  person 
than  the  grand  vizier  himself,  as  he  feared 
when  the  question  came  to  be  discussed, 
there  would   be  considerable  opposition. 
This  I  did  ;  but  I  will  pass  over  the  details 
of  how  I  managed  it.     The  matter  is  too 
delicate  for  me  to  enter  upon  fully  —  suf- 
fice it  to  say,   that  I    thought,  with  two 
such  powerful  advocates,  my  scheme  was 
safe. 

When  it  came  up  for  discussion,  which 
it  did  after  a  delay  of   three   months,  I 
found  out  my  mistake ;   the   fanatic   old 
Moslem,   who  had  already   reported   fa- 
vorably for  my  opponents,  and  against  me, 
and  whom    I    have    described  as  incor- 
ruptible, was  now  intriguing  to   become 
j^and  vizier  himself,  and  his  policy  was 
to  thwart  the  existing  incumbent  by  every 
paeans  in  his  power,  and,  by  showing  his 
^nipotence  to  carry  out  everything,  to  dis- 
credit his  administration.     He  had  a  fac- 
tion in  the  cabinet,  who  from  some  cause 
^r  other  were  enemies  of  the  chief  of  the 
government,  and  it  was    thus   split  into 
two  camps.     When  my  scheme  was  pro- 
Posed  by  the  grand  vizier,  and  supported 
"V  the   president  of  the  Council,  it  was 
apposed  by  the  old  Moslem  and  his  fac- 
tion,  not,  openly,   but   in   true    Turkish 
5tvle.     I  received  an  accurate  report  of 
wfiat  took  place  afterwards ;  it  seems  that 
the  old  fox  commenced  bv  speaking  of  it 
Ja  the  highest  terms,  and    in   fact   gave 
his  consent,  subject  to  the  consideration 
^i  a  trifling  point  which  required  further 
investigation,  and  he   proposed    a  post- 
ponement for   this  purpose.      Before    I 
r.tard   this    I  had  seen  the  grand  vizier 
iTid  asked  him  how  the  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  had  gone  off,  and  what  were  the 
i        pro^ptcts.      Instead  of  saying  honestly 


that  the  scheme  was  opposed  and  post- 
poned, he  assured  me  it  was  "  daus  um 
bonne  voie^  And  here  I  may  remark 
that,  no  matter  how  certain  a  1  urk  may 
be  that  your  success  is  hopeless,  he  never 
tells  you  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deludes 
you  with  promises  and  assurances  until 
your  patience  is  worn  out.  This  man 
was  too  weak  on  his  perch  to  carry  a 
measure  in  the  face  of  the  covert  opposi- 
tion of  his  rival,  and  he  knew  that  the 
delicate  way  of  adjourning  the  considera- 
tion of  my  scheme  meant  shelving  it  alto- 
gether. Yet  he  was  ashamed  of  admit- 
ting his  weakness,  and  was  profuse  in  his 
encouragement  and  in  fine  phrases.  Had 
I  not  heard  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
afterwards  from  my  friend  the  minister,  I 
should  have  remained  for  weeks  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  As  it  was,  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  incor- 
ruptible old  rival  was  most  serious.  All 
argued  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  money; 
this  is  curious  in  Turkey,  but  it  occasion- 
ally happens.  The  fertile  brain  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  however,  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  certain  individual  at  the  palace  who 
exercised  an  almost  controlling  influence 
over  the  mind  of  an  exalted  personage. 
I  will  not  say  whether  he  was  a  eunuch, 
or  a  pipe-bearer,  or  a  chamberlain,  or  a 
secretary,  or  a  doctor,  as  here  again  I 
must  deal  in  generalities,  and  leave  a  good 
deal  to  the  reader's  imagination;  but  it 
was  upon  this  person's  influence  that  my 
old  enemy  chieflv  depended  in  order  to 
become  grand  vizfer,  and  his  enmity  would 
be  fatal  to  his  chances.  This  man  was 
also  a  verv  venal  personage,  and  his  terms 
were  high ;  but  it  was  evident  that  if  we 
could  secure  him,  he  might  make  his  sup- 
port of  the  old  Turk  conditional  upon  the 
latter  withdrawing  all  opposition  to  my 
scheme,  for  really  he  was  only  objecting 
to  it  out  of  a  species  of  "  cusseaness," 
and  not  for  any  good  reason.  This  in- 
volved an  expenoiture  of  10,000/.,  partly 
in  money  down,  partly  in  prospective  en- 
gagements. In  fact,  I  found  the  palace 
very  expensive  ;  but  it  answered  a  double 
purpose,  for  not  only  did  it  overcome 
opposition  in  the  cabinet,  but  when  at 
last  the  scheme  was  favorably  reported 
upon  there,  and  it  was  sent  up  to  the 
palace  for  the  final  irad}^  I  had  already 
secured  my  friends,  and  there  was  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

My  troubles,  which  had  lasted  consid- 
erably more  than  a  year,  were  now  over. 
I  haa  succeeded,  for  a  little  over  20,000/., 
all  told,  in  obtaining  a  valuable  conces- 
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sion ;  and  it  was  generallv  admitted  by 
connoisseurs  that  I  had  done  the  thing 
quickly  and  economically.  It  did  not 
turn  out  much  of  a  success  afterwards, 
and  I  believe  the  shareholders  are  to  this 
day  discontented;  but  that  is  not  my 
fault.  I  have  narrated  my  experiences 
somewhat  in  detail,  because  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  venality  of  the  adminis- 
tration we  have  undertaken  to  reform,  and 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

Golden  Horn. 


HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY. 
BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

This  time  Sir  William  did  not  get  bet- 
ter as  he  had  done  before.  His  third 
fainting-fit  proved  the  beginning  of  an  ill- 
ness at  which  the  village  doctor  looked 
very  grave.  It  was  still  but  a  verj'  short 
time  since  he  had  come  down  from  Lon- 
don, relieved  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure,  with  every- 
thing prosperous  around  him,  nothing  but 
the  Tittle  vexation  of  Paul's  vagaries  to 
give  him  a  prick  now  and  then,  a  re- 
minder that  he  too  was  subject  to  the  ills 
of  mortality.  What  a  happy  house  it  had 
been  to  wnich  the  tired  statesman  had 
come  home  !  When  he  had  taken  his  seat 
by  the  side  of  Alice  in  the  little  pony-car- 
riage there  had  been  nothing  but  assured 
peace  and  comfort  in  his  mind.  Paul  — 
yes  —  Paul  had  been  a  vexation,  but  no 
more.  Now  all  that  brightness  was  over- 
cast ;  the  happy  children  in  their  holiday 
freedom  were  hushed  in  their  own  corner 
of  the  house,  no  longer  allowed  to  roam 
through  it  wherever  they  pleased.  Lady 
Marknam,  with  all  her  pretty  gowns,  her 
lace  and  ornaments  put  away,  lived  in  her 
husband's  sick-room,  or  came  down-stairs 
now  and  then  with  an  anxious  smile, 
"like  some  one  coming  to  call,"  the  little 
girls  said.  Alice  had  become,  not  Alice, 
but  a  sort  of  emissary  between  the  out- 
side world  and  that  little  hidden  world 
up-stairs  in  which  the  life  of  the  house 
seemed  concentrated.  As  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam, he  lay  between  life  and  death.  First 
one,  then  another  great  London  physician 
had  come  down  to  see  him,  but  all  that 
they  could  do  had  done  him  little  or  no 
good.  All  over  the  county  messengers 
came  every  day  for  news  of  him ;  his 


chief,  and  the  leading  members  of 
party  sent  telegrams  of  inquiry; 
there  were  already  flutters  of  expect; 
in  the  town  he  represented  as  to 
chances  of  the  Liberal  interest  "sh 
anything  happen."  Even  into  Lady  ^i 
ham's  mind  as  she  sat  in  the  silent  n 
often  darkened  and  always  quiet,  tr 
hard  to  keep  herself  from  thinking,  t 
would  come  thoughts,  dreary  previs 
of  change,  floating  like  clouds  across 
mental  firmament,  against  her  wil 
spite  of  all  her  precautions  —  vision 
darkness  and  blackness  and  soli 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  shut  out. 
husband  lying  so  still  under  the 
canopies  of  the  bed,  from  which  all 
tains  and  everything  that  could  obsl 
the  free  circulation  of  air  had  been  di 
aside,  capable  of  no  independent  ac 
but  still  the  centre  of  every  thought 
plan ;  was  it  possible  to  imagine  him 
sent  altogether,  swept  away  out  of 
very  life  in  which  he  had  been  the  < 
actor !  These  thoughts  did  not  comj 
any  will  of  hers,  but  drifted  gloo 
across  her  mind  as  she  sat  silent,  s< 
times  tr>'ing  to  read,  mechanically  g 
over  page  after  page,  but  knowing  r 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  that^ 
under  her  eyes.  To  realize  the  deat 
the  sufferer  whom  one  is  nursing,  is, : 
when  death  is  too  close  to  be  any  loi 
ignored,  not  only  a  shock,  but  a  wror 
guilt,  a  horror.  Is  it  not  like  signing 
sentence,  agreeing  that  he  is  to 
Lady  Markham  felt  as  if  she  had 
sented  to  the  worst  that  could  haj 
when  these  visions  of  the  future  dri 
across  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  who  can  describe  the 
den  dreariness  of  the  house  upon  wl 
in  full  sunshine  of  youth  and  enjoym 
this  blight  came  ?  The  boys  wishecl  tl 
selves  at  school  —  coula  there  be 
stronger  evidence  of  the  gloom  arc 
them  r  —  the  girls  grew  sad  and  cross 
cried  for  nothmg  at  all.  Fairfax  lingt 
for  a  day  or  two,  not  knowing  what  to 
afraid  to  trouble  the  anxious  Indies  c 
by  proposing  to  go  away,  obliterating! 
self  as  much  as  he  could,  though  d( 
evervthing  that  Paul,  had  he  been  th 
would  have  been  expected  to  do.  1 
did  not  come  till  a  week  after,  though 
was  written  to  every  day  —  but  in  i 
week  a  great  many  things  had  happei 
For  one  thing,  Lady  Markham  had  a 
and  spoken  with  the  stranger  who 
living  at  the  Markham  Arms  in  the 
lage,  and  who  had  introduced  himsel 
the  children  as  a  relation*    She  had  be 
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o€biDg  of  Mr.  Gus  except  that  one  men- 
on  of  him  by  little  Bell  on  the  night  of 
le  return,  and  that  had  made  no  ereat 
npression  on  her  mind.     It  had  been 
nmediatelv  before  the  recurrence  of  Sir 
Ws  lliam^s  faint,  which  had  naturallv  occu- 
ied  all  her  thoughts,  and  how  could  it  be 
upposed  that  Lady  Markham  would  re- 
nenber  a  thing  of  such   small    impor- 
axice  ?    It  surprised  her  much  to  meet  in 
he  hall  that  strange  little  figure  in  its 
i^ht,  loose  clothes,  standing  hat  in  hand, 
IS  she  went  from  one  room  to  another. 
Sir  William  then  had  been  but  a  few  days 
ill,  and  Lady  Markham  had  hitherto  reso- 
lutely kept  herself  from  all  those  drifting 
shadows  of  fear.     It  was  one  of  the  days 
when  she  had  come  to  "  make  a  call "  on 
her  children.     Sir  William   was  asleep, 
and  she   persuaded  herself  that  he  was 
better.    She  had  come  down,  as  she  said, 
to  tell  them  the  good  news,  but  her  smile 
as  she  told  it  was  so  tremulous  that  little 
Bell,  whose  nerves  had  got  entirely  out 
of  order,  began  to  cry.    And  then  they  all 
cried  together  for  a  minute,  and  were  a 
little  eased  by  it.     Alice  protested  that 
she  was  cr\-ing  for  joy  because  papa  was 
better,  ancf  that  it  was  very  silly,  but  she 
could  not  help  it ;  and  Lady  Markham 
had  all  the  brightness  of  tears  in  her  eyes 
as  she  came  out  into  the  hall  on  her  way 
back  to  the  sick-room,  and  lo,  there  before 
tier  in  the  hall,  stood  the  little  gentleman, 
bowing,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

**  I  think  you  must  have  heard  of  me, 

Udv  Markham,"  he  said. 

Sfic  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  hor- 

>r  that  a  stranger  should  be  able  to  find 

'd  detain  her  —  she  who  ought  to  be  by 

r husband's  bedside.     In  her  capacity 

lurse  it  seemed  almost  as  great  a  crime 

Qtcrrupt  her,  as  it  would  T)e  to  disturb 

William ;  but  she  was  too  courteous 

cpress  her  horror. 

do  not  think  so,"  she  said,  with  a 

liatory  smile  which  was  intended  to 

>tf  any  edge  of  offence  that  might  be 

in   her    profession    of    ignorance. 

she   looked  at  the  card  which  he 

1  to  her.     **  Perhaps  this  ought  to 

•n  to  Brown.     Ah  I  but  now  I  re- 

r.     You  are  related  to  some  kind 

the  Lennys,  who  were  here.'' 

•e  the  Lennys  been  here  ?  "  said 

;,  with  unfeigned  surprise.    "  Yes, 

elation  of  theirs  also  ;  but  in  the 

le  there  is  a  much  nearer  rela- 

sure,  Mr.  Gaveston,"  said  Lady 
,  with  a  smile,  by  which  she 
xdon  for  what  she  was  saying, 


I  **that  you  will  not  think  it  rude  if  I  leave 
you  now.  I  don't  like  to  be  long  away 
from  Sir  William.    When  he  wakes  he 


» 


may  miss  me. 

**  Lady  Markham,"  said   Mr.  Gus,  "  I 

wish  you  would  let  me  speak  to  you.     1 

j  do  wish  it  indeed.     It  would  be  so  much 


»» 


easier  afterwards  — 

She  looked  at  him  with  genuine  sur- 
prise, then  with  a  glance  round  her  up 
the  great  staircase,  where  she  wished  to 
go,  and  round  the  open  doors  by  which 
no  one  came  for  her  deliverance,  she 
yielded  unwillingly.  "  I  fear  I  can  only 
give  you  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  library.  She  had  done 
so  without  for  the  moment  thinking  that 
her  husband's  room  was  scarcely  a  place 
in  which,  at  this  moment,  to  aiscourse 
placidly  with  a  stranger  on  subjects  of 
which  she  was  ignorant.  It  was  so  full  of 
him.  His  books,  his  papers,  all  arranged 
as  if  he  had  that  moment  left  them ;  his 
chair  at  its  usual  angle,  as  if  he  were 
seated  in  it  unseen.  Everything  marked 
with  the  more  than  good  order,  the  pre- 
cision and  formal  regularity  of  all  Sir 
William's  habits  ;  the  things  which  mark 
the  little  foibles  of  character,  the  inno- 
cent weaknesses  of  habit,  are  those  which 
go  most  to  the  heart  when  death  is  threat- 
ening a  member  of  a  household.  The 
sight  of  all  these  little /Jz/^,  which  some- 
times annoyed  her,  and  sometimes  made 
her  laugh  when  all  was  well,  gave  Lady 
Markham  a  shock  of  sudden  pain  and 
sudden  attendrissement.  Her  heart  had 
been  soft  enough  before  to  her  husband ; 
it  melted  even  now  in  a  suffusion  of  ten- 
der love  and  grief.  Her  eyes  filled. 
Might  it  be  that  he  never  should  sit  at 
that  table  again  ? 

**  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  making  once 
more  the  same  instinctive  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  stranger,  "  that  you  will 
not  detam  me  longer  than  you  can  help, 
for  my  husband  is  very  ill.     I  cannot  help 

being  very  anxious "     She  could  not 

say  any  more. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Ladv  Markham,  but 
that  is  the  very  tning  that  makes  it  so 
important.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  possible 
you  have  never  heard  of  me  ?  Never 
neard  of  me !  —  that  is  the  strangest 
thing  of  all." 

In  her  surprise  she  managed  better  to 
get  rid  of  her  tears.  She  gave  a  startled 
glance  at  him,  and  then  at  the  card  she 
still  held  in  her  hands.  **  I  cannot  quite 
say  that  —  for  Mrs.  Lenny  and  the  colonel 
!  both  spoke  —  I  cannot  say  of  you  —  but 
i  of  a  family  called   Gaveston  whom  Sir 
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William  had  known.  You  are  the  son,  I 
presume,  of  an  old  friend  ?  My  husband, 
Mr.  Gaveston,"  said  Lady  Markham,  with 
warmth,  **  is  not  a  man  to  be  indifferent 
to  old  friends.  You  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  you,  and 
done  his  best  to  make  Markham  pleasant 
to  you  —  but  the  circumstances  —  ex- 
plain  " 

**  Then,"  said  her  strange  companion 
with  a  certain  air  of  sternness,  which 
changed  the  character  of  his  face,  "  that 
is  all  you  know?" 

She  looked  at  the  card  again.  How 
was  it  she  had  not  noticed  the  second 
name  before  ?  "  I  see  you  have  Markham 
in  your  name,"  she  said,  "  I  had  not  no- 
ticed. Is  there  then  some  distant  rela- 
tionship ?  But  Mrs.  Lenny  never  claimed 
to  be  a  relation  —  or  perhaps  —  I  see  ! 
you  are  Sir  William's  godson,"  Lady 
Markham  said,  with  a  smile  which  was 
somewhat  forced  and  uncomfortable.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  hijn,  uneasy,  not 
knowing  what  might  come  next,  vaguely 
foreseeing  something  which  must  wouna 
her. 

Mr.  Gus's  brown  countenance  grew 
red — he  gave  forth  a  sharp  and  angry 
laugh.  **  His  godsoTiy^  he  said,  " and  that 
is  all  you  know?" 

Lacfy  Markham  grew  far  more  red  than 
he  had  done.  Her  beautiful  face  became 
crimson.  The  heat  of  shame  and  distress 
upon  it  seemed  to  get  into  her  eyes. 
What  was  this  suspicion  that  was  flung 
into  her  mind  like  a  firebrand  ?  And  in 
this  place  where  her  husband's  blameless 
life  was  passed,  and  at  this  moment  when 
he  was  ill,  perhaps  approaching  the  end 
of  all  things  !  "  Mr.  Gaveston,"  she  said, 
trembling,  "  I  cannot,  I  cannot  hear  any 
more.  It  is  not  to  me  you  ought  to  come, 
and  at  such  a  time !  Oh,  if  you  have 
been  put  in  any  false  position  —  if  you 
have  been  subjected  to  any  humiliation 

by  anything  my  husband  has  done " 

Her  voice  was  choked  by  the  growing 
heat  and  pain  of  her  agitation ;  even  to 
have  such  a  horrible  thought  suggested 
to  her  now  seemed  cruelty  incredible. 
It  was  wrong  on  her  part  to  allow  it  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  mind  which  was 
sacred  to  //////.  **  Oh,"  she  cried,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  "  if  you  have  had  anything 
to  suffer,  I  am  sorry  for  you  with  all  my 
heart !  but  I  cannot  hear  any  more  now. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  hear  any  more  now ! 
Another  time,  anything  we  can  do  for  you, 
any  amends  that  can  be  made  to  you  — 
but  oh,  for  God's  sake,  think  of  the  state 
he  is  lying  in,  and  say  no  more  nowl" 


Gus  listened  with  wonder,  irritation 
and  dismay.  That  she  should  be  excitec 
was  natural,  but  for  all  the  rest,  bei 
words  were  like  raving  to  him.  He  couk 
not  tell  what  she  meant.  Do  anythin| 
for  him,  make  him  amends  —  was  tb( 
woman  mad?  He  only  stared  at  hei 
blankly,  and  did  not  make  any  reply. 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
trying  to  smile,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears 
"  1 1  shall  not  do  you  any  harm  eventually,' 
she  said,  "your  kindness  now.  Thanl 
you  for  not  insisting  now.  I  have  no 
left  —  Sir  William  for  so  long  since  h< 
was  ill." 

She  made  a  pause  before  her  husband^i 
name.  If  it  was  possible  that  there  shouk 
be  a  link  between  him  and  this  strange; 

—  a  link  as   strong It  made  hei 

heart  sick  to  think  upon  it ;  but  she  wouk 
not  think  of  it.  It  flashed  across  he: 
only,  but  was  not  permitted  to  stay  there 
ana  half  because  of  real  anxiety  to  ge 
back  to  the  sick-room,  half  of  a  still  great 
er  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  her  visitor,  sh< 
made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

"If  you  will  let  me  say  so,"  said  Mr 
Gus,  "you  oughtn't  to  shut  yourself  u] 
in  a  sick-room.  You  may  think  me  ai 
enemy,  but  I'm  no  enemy.  I  wish  yoi 
all  well.  I  like  the  children.  I  think  1 
could  be  very  fond,  if  she'd  let  me,  0 
Alice,  and  I  admire  you " 

"Sir!"  Lady  Markham  said.  Shi 
turned  her  astonished  eyes  upon  himwitl 
a  blaze  in  them  which  would  have  frighl 
ened  most  men;  th^n  opened  the  doo 
with  great  stateliness  and  dignity,  ignoi 
ing  the  attempt  he  made  to  do  it  for  he: 
"  I  must  bid  you  a  good  morning,"  sli 
said,  making  him  a  curtsy  worthy  of 
oueen.  Then  walked  across  the  hall  wil 
ttie  same  dignity ;  but  as  soon  as  she  ws 
out  of  sight,  flew  up-stairs,  and,  befo 
going  to  ner  husband,  went  to  her  o^ 
room  for  a  time  to  compose  herself.  SE 
felt  herself  outraged,  insulted  —  a  mingl 
sense  of  rage  and  wonder  had  taken  pa 
session  of  her  gentle  soul.  Who  was  tfl 
man,  and  what  could  he  mean  by  his  cla-j 
upon  her,  his  impudent  expressions 
interest  in  the  family,  as  if  he  belonged! 
the  family?  Was  it  not  bad  enough 
put  a  stigma  upon  her  husband  at  — 
moment  when  he  was  dying,  and  when_ 
her  thoughts  were  full  of  the  tender 
veneration  for  him,  and  recollection^^ 
all  his  goodness  I  To  throw  this  sha^ 
of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  even  vagiBE  < 
upon  Sir  William's  honorable,  beau^ 
age,  was  something  like  a  crime.  It  ^ 
'  like  desecration  of  the  holiest  saoctc&a 
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dy  Markham  could  not  but  feel  indig- 

i^^xx^t  that  any  man  should  seize  this  mo> 

ff-)ent  to  put  forth  such  a  claim  —  and  to 

iri2ike  it  to  hevy  disturbing  her  ideal,  in- 

tvcxlucing  doubt  and  shame  into  her  love, 

313s tat  the  moment  when  all  her  tender- 

noss  was  most  wanted,  it  was  cruel.   And 

thien,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  to  assume 

{ainiliarity,  to  speak  of  her  child  as  Alice, 

iliis  stranger,  this Delicate  woman 

as  she  was,  Ladv  Markham,  in  her  mind, 
applied  as   hara  a  word  to  Gus,  as  the 
severest  of  plain-spoken  men  could  have 
used.    She  seemed  to  see  far,  far  back  in 
the  mists  of  distance,  a  young  man  falling 
into  temptation  and  sin,  and  some  deceit- 
ful girl —  must  it  not  have  been  a  deceit- 
ful girl?  —  working  upon  his   innocence. 
This  is  how,  when  the  heart  is  sore,  such 
blame  is  apportioned.     He  it  was  who 
must  have   been  seduced  and  deluded. 
How  long  ago  ?    Some  fifty  years  ago,  for 
the  man  looked  as  old  as  Sir  William. 
When  this  occurred  to  her,  her  heart  gave 
a  leap  of  joy.     Perhaps  the  story  was  all 
a  lie  — a  fiction.     He  did  look  almost  as 
old  as  Sir  William;  how  could  it  be  pos- 
sible?   It  must  be  a  lie  ! 

When  she  came  as  far  as  this,  she 
bathed  her  eyes  and  composed  herself, 
and  went  back  to  her  husband*s  room. 
He  was  still  asleep,  and  Lady  Markham 
^ook  her  usual  place,  where  she  could 
^atch  him  without  disturbing  him,  and 
f  ^k  her  knitting,  which  helped  to  w^le 

a»ay  the  long  hours  of  her  vigil.     \i  the 
^^nitting  could  but    have    occupied    her 
"^^nd  as  it  did  her  hands  !  but  in  the  quiet 
^1  her  thoughts  came  back,  her  mind 
»^camc  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the 
J^guments  on  each    side  were  pleaded 
^^lore    a    most  anxious,    yet,  alas,   too 
^Icar-sighted  judge.    This  stranger,  who 
•^gured  as  the  accuser,  was  arraigned  be- 
fore her.  and  examined  in  every  point  of 
^"iew.     He  was  strange,  he  was  not  like 
*b«  men  whom  Lady  Markham  was  used 
^o  see :  but  he  did  not  look  like  an  impos- 
tor.   She  tried  to  herself  to  prove  him  so, 
^ut  she  could  not  do  it.     He  was  not  like 
^  impostor.     In  his  curious  foreignness 
*nd  presumption,  he  yet  had  the  air  of  a 
^rue  man.    But  then,  she  said  to  herself, 
bow  ignorant,  how  foolish   he  must  be, 
^'Ow  incapable  of  any  just  thought  or  feel- 
ing of  shame!    To  come  to  her!    H  he 
V        Hjid  indeed  a  claim  upon   Sir  William, 
i        there  were  other  ways  of  making  that 
A       daim:  but  that  he  should  come  to  ncr  — 
^      Sir  William's  wife  —  and  oh,  at  such  a 
^&      tine!     This    was    the    refrain    of    her 
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back.  As  she  sat  there  in  the  darkened 
room,  her  fingers  busy  with  her  knitting, 
her  ears  intent  to  hear  the  slightest  move- 
ment, the  sleeper  made,  this  was  how  her 
mind  was  employed.  Perhaps  when  she 
had  gone  through  all  these  stages,  her 
thoughts  came  back  with  a  still  more  ex- 
quisite tenderness  to  the  sick  man  lying 
there,  she  thought,  so  unconscious  of  this 
old,  old  sin  of  his  which  had  come  back 
to  find  him  out.  How  young  he  must 
have  been  at  the  time,  poor  boy!  — 
younger  than  Paul  —  and  away  from  all 
his  friends,  no  one  to  think  of  him  as 
Paul  had,  to  pray  for  him  —  a  youth 
tossed  into  the  world  to  sink  or  to  swim. 
Lady  Markham's  heart  melted  with  sym- 
pathy. And  to  make  up  for  that  youthful 
folly,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  sinned 
against,  as  well  as  sinning,  what  a  life  of 
virtue  and  truth  he  had  led  ever  since! 
She  cast  her  thoughts  back  upon  the  past 
with  a  glow  of  tender  approval  and  praise. 
Who  could  doubt  his  goodness?  He  had 
done  his  duty  in  everv'thing  that  had  been 
given  him  to  do.  He  had  served  his 
country,  he  had  served  his  parish,  both 
alike,  well ;  and  he  had  been  the  provi- 
dence of  all  the  poor  people  dependent 
upon  him.  She  went  over  all  that  part  of 
his  career  which  she  had  shared,  with 
tears  of  melancholy  happiness  coming  to 
her  eyes.  Nothing  there  that  any  one 
could  blame.  Oh,  far  from  that !  every- 
thing to  be  praised.  No  man  had  been 
more  good,  more  kind,  more  spotless  ;  no 
one  who  had  trusted  in  him  had  ever 
been  disappointed.  And  what  a  husband 
he  had  been ;  what  a  father  he  hzid  been ! 
If  this  were  true,  if  he  had  done  wrong  in 
his  youth,  had  he  not  amply  proved  that 
it  was  indeed  but  a  folly  of  youth,  a  tem- 
porary aberration  —  nothing  more.  Lady 
Markham  felt  that  she  was  a  traitor  to 
her  husband  to  sit  here  by  his  sick-bed 
and  allow  Herself  to  think  that  he  had 
ever  been  wicked.  Oh  no,  he  could  not 
have  been  wicked !  it  was  not  possible. 
She  went  softly  to  his  bedside  to  look  at 
him  while  he  slept.  Though  he  was 
sleeping  quietly  enough,  there  was  a 
cloud  of  trouble  on  his  face.  Was  it  per- 
haps a  reflection  from  the  doubt  she  had 
entertained  of  him,  from  the  floating 
shadows  of  old  evil  that  had  been  blown 
up  like  evil  clouds  upon  his  waning  sky  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mr.  Gus  was  much  startled  by  the 
change  in  Lady  Markham's  manner,  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal^and  altered  looks. 
Had  be  offended  her?    He  did  not  know 
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how.  He  had  been  puzzled,  much  puz- 
zled, by  all  she  had  said.  She  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  sorry  for  him.  Why?  Of 
all  who  were  concerned,  Gus  felt  that  he 
himself  was  the  one  whom  it  was  not 
needful  to  be  sorry  for.  The  others  might 
have  some  cause  for  complaint ;  but  noth- 
ing could  affect  him  —  his  position  was 
sure.  And  it  was  very  mysterious  to  him 
what  Lady  Markham  could  mean  when 
she  professed  to  be  ready  to  make  him 
amends  —  for  what  ?  Gus  could  afford 
to  laugh,  though,  indeed,  he  was  very 
much  surprised.  But  happily  the  nature 
of  the  mistake  which  Lady  Markham  had 
made,  and  the  cause  of  her  indignation 
were  things  he  never  guessed  at.  They 
did  not  occur  to  him.  His  position  had 
never  been  in  the  least  degree  equivocal 
in  any  way.  He  had  known  exactly,  and 
everybody  around  him  had  known  exactly 
what  it  was.  Though  he  had  been  adopted 
as  his  uncle's  heir,  he  had  never  been 
kept  in  the  dark  —  why  should  he?  —  as 
to  whose  son  he  was.  And  when  the 
poor  old  planter  fell  in  trouble,  and  the 
estate  of  which  Gus  was  to  be  the  heir 
diminished  day  by  day,  "  It  does  not  mat- 
ter for  Gus,"  the  old  man  had  said  ;  "  you 
must  go  back  to  your  own  family  when  I 
am  gone  ;  there's  plenty  there  for  you,  if 
there  is  not  much  here.  Gus  had  known 
all  about  Markham  all  his  life.  He  had 
an  old  pencil  drawing  of  the  house,  feeble 
enough,  yet  recognizable  still,  hanging  in 
his  room  since  ever  he  could  remember. 
It  had  belonged  to  his  poor  young  mother, 
and  since  ever  he  had  been  able  to  speak 
he  had  known  it  as  home.  The  idea  of 
considering  "  the  second  family  "  had  only 
dawned  upon  him  when  he  began  to  plan 
his  voyage  "  home,"  after  his  uncle's 
death.  He  had  heard  there  were  children, 
and  consequently  one  of  his  great  pack- 
ing-cases contained  many  things  which 
children  would  be  likely  to  value.  It  gave 
Gus  pleasure  to  think  of  little  sisters  and 
brothers  to  whom  he  would  be  more  like 
an  uncle  than  a  brother.  He  was  fond 
of  children,  and  he  had  a  very  comforta- 
ble simple  amount  of  confidence  in  him- 
self. It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
they  might  not  "get  on."  It  was  true 
that  to  hear  of  Paul  gave  him  a  certain 
twinge,  but  he  thought  it  impossible,  quite 
impossible,  that  Sir  William  could  have 
seen  his  son  grow  up  to  manhood  without 
informing  him  of  the  circumstances. 
Surely  it  was  impossible!  There  might 
be  reasons  why  Lady  Markham  need  not 
be  told  —  it  might  make  her  jealous,  it 
might  be  disappointing  and  vexatious  to 


her  —  but  he  would  not  permit  himself  to 
believe  that  Paul  had  been  left  in  igno- 
rance. And  Alice,  who  was  grown  up,  it 
seemed  certain  to  him  that  she,  too,  must 
know  something.  He  had  been  greatly 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Alice.  The  yoong 
ladies  out  in  Barbadoes,  he  thought,  were 
not  like  that,  nor  did  he  in  Barbadoes  see 
many  young  ladies ;  but  this  dainty,  well- 
trained,  well-bred  English  girl  was  a  won- 
der and  delight  to  him.  Why  should  he 
not  say  that  he  was  fond  of  Alice  ?  It 
was  not  only  natural,  but  desirable  that 
he  should  be  so.  He  walked  out  after 
Lady  Markham  left  him  with  a  slight 
sense  of  discomfiture;  he  could  not  tell 
why,  but  yet  a  smile  at  the  "flurry"  intd 
which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
thrown.  Women  were  taken  with  "  flur- 
ries "  for  next  to  no  cause,  he  was  aware. 
It  was  foolish  of  her,  but  yet  she  was  a 
woman  to  whom  a  good  deal  might  be 
pardoned.  And  he  did  not  feel  angry, 
only  astonished,  and  half  discomfited,  and 
a  little  amused.  It  was  strange  —  be 
could  not  tell  what  she  meant  —  but  yet 
in  time,  no  doubt,  all  would  be  amicaoly 
settled,  and  they  would  "  get  oh,"  how- 
ever huffy  she  might  be  for  the  moment 
Gus  knew  himself  very  well,  and  h^  kne 
that  in  general  he  was  a  person  wit 
whom  it  was  easy  to  get  on. 

But  he  was  a  little  disappointed  to 
away,  after  the  hopes  he  bad  formed  o 
being  at  once  received  into  the  bosom 
the  family,  acknowledged  by  Sir  Willianr 
and  made  known  to  the  others,  witho 
any  advance  at  all.     He  had  spoken  t 
Alice  when  he  met  her  with  the  childrei 
and  had  got  "  fond  of  her  '*  on  the  spo 
and  he  would  have  liked  to   have  h 
brought  to  him,  and  to  have  made  hims 
known  in  his  real  character  to  all  the  gi 
and  boys.     But  however,  it  must  all  co 
right  sooner  or  later,  he  said  to  himsel 
and  no  doubt  Lady  Markham,  with 
husband  sick  on  her  hands,  and  her 
as  all  the  village  believed,  jgiving  he 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  might  be  forgive 
she  could  not  take  the  trouble  to  oc< 
herself  about  anything  else.  Gus  went 
without  meeting  any  one,  and  when 
had  got  out  in  front  of  the  house,  tu 
round  to  look  at  it,  as  he  was  in  the 
torn  of  doing.     It  was  a  dull  day,  dri 


and  overcast.    This  made  the  house  li- 
very   like    that    woolly  pencil   draw^^ 
which  had  always  hung  at  the  head  of 
bed,  and  always  been  called  home. 

As  he  stood  there  some  one  came  €1- 
behind  the  wing  where  the  gate  of 
flower-garden  was,  and  approached       J^/a 
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slowly.  Gus  had  not  been  quite  able  to 
make  out  who  Fairfax  was.  He  was  no 
relation,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
special  understanding  between  him  and 
Alice,  which  was  the  first  idea  that  had 
come  into  the  stranger *s  head.  He  had 
spoken  to  him  two  or  three  times  when  he 
had  met  the  children,  and  Gus,  who  was 
full  of  the  frankest  and  simplest  curiosity, 
waited  for  hira  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
him.  **  We  are  going  the  same  way,  and 
I  hope  you  doirt  dislike  company,"  he 
said.  To  tell  the  truth,  Fairfax  had  no 
particular  liking  for  company  at  that  mo- 
ment. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  a 
ver)' awkward  position  in  this  house  where 
dangerous  sickness  had  come  in  and 
taken  possession ;  but  how  to  act,  how  to 
disembarrass  them  of  his  constant  pres- 
ence, without  depriving  them  of  his  ser- 
vices, which,  with  natural  self-regard,  he 
thought  perhaps  more  valuable  than  they 
really  were,  he  did  not  know.  The  ouaint 
"little  gentleman,"  about  whom  all  the 
children  chattered,  seemed  for  the  first 
nwment  somewhat  of  a  bore  to  Fairfax, 
hut  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  ac- 
cepted him  with  his  usual  good-nature, 
ud  joined  him  without  any  apparent 
'eluciancc.  Mr.  Gus  was  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining  at  his  leis- 
ure this  visitor  whose  connection  with 
^e  family  he  did  not  understand. 

**  1  have  been  asking  for  the  old  gentle- 
^'ian,"  he  said.  **  1  have  seen  Lady 
•^'arkham.  You  know  them  a  good  deal 
^tter  than  I  do,  no  doubt,  though  I  am  — 
*  relation." 

*'  I  do  not  know  them  very  well,"  said 
Fairfax.  "  Indeed,  I  find  myself  in  a  very 
J*kward  position.  I  came  here  by  chance 
*^ause  Sir  William  fell  ill  when  I  was 
^ih  them,  and  I  was  of  some  use  for  the 
foment  That  made  me  come  on  with 
^^cm,  without  any  intention  of  staying. 
And  here  I  am,  a  stranger,  or  almost  a 
*trangcr,  in  a  house  where  there  is  dan- 

f^rous  illness.  It  is  very  embarrassing; 
don't  know^  what  to  do." 
He  had  thought  Gus  a  bore  one  min- 
ute, and  the  next  opened  all  his  mind  to 
^im.  This  was  characteristic  of  him  ;  but 
y^t  in  his  carelessness  and  easy  impulse 
^here  was  a  certain  sudden  sense  that  the 
opinion  of  a  third  i>erson  somehow  con- 
i^^cted  with  the  Markham  family  might  be 
''^'orth  having. 

•*  Then  you  don't  know  them  —  much  ? " 

said    Mr.    Gus,  half    satisfied,   half-con- 

t«mpiuous.     **  I  couldn't  make  you  out,  to 

ttrll  the  truth.     Nobody  but  an  old  friend 

or  a  connection  —  or  some  one  who  was 


likely  to  be  a  connection  "  —  he  added, 
giving  Fairfax  a  keen,  sidelong  glance, — 
*'  seemed  the  right  sort  of  person  to  be 
here." 

Fairfax  felt  uneasy  under  that  look. 
He  blushed,  he  could  scarcely  tell  why. 
**  I  can't  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  chance 
acquaintance,"  he  said.  *Mt  was  a  lucky 
chance  for  me.  I  have  known  Markham 
for  a  long  time.  I've  known ///w  pretty 
well,  but  it  was  a  mere  chance  whicn 
brought  Sir  William  to  me  when  they 
were  looking  for  Markham  ;  and  then,  by 
another  chance,  I  was  calling  when  he 
was  taken  ill.  That's  all.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  of  a  little  use,  and  that  makes  me 
hesitate ;  but  I  know  I  have  no  right  to 
be  here." 

"Who's  Markham?  The  —  son,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  eldest  son.  I  suppose  you 
know  him  as  Paul.  Of  course,"  said 
Fairfax,  with  hesitation,  "  he  ought  to  be 
here,  but  there  are  some  family  misunder- 
standings. He  doesn't  know,  of  course, 
how  serious  it  is." 

"Wild?"  said  Mr.  Gus,  with  his  little 
prince  air. 

"Oh  —  I  don't  quite  know  what  vou 
mean  by  wild.     Viewy  he  is  certainly. 

"  Viewy  ?  Now  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  viewy.  It  is  not  a  word  that 
has  ^ot  as  far  as  the  tropics,  I  sup« 
pose. 

Fairfax  paused  to  give  a  more  interested 
look  at  the  "  little  gentleman."  He  began 
to  be  amused,  and  it  was  easy  —  very 
easy  —  to  lead  him  from  his  own  affairs 
into  the  consideration  of  some  one  else's. 
"  Paul,"  he  said  —  "I  have  got  into  the 
way  of  calling  him  Paul  since  I  have 
been  here,  as  they  all  do  — goes  wrong  by 
the  head,  not  in  any  other  way.  We  have 
been  dabbling  in  —  what  shall  I  call  it? 

—  socialism,  communism,  in  a  way  —  the 
whole  set  of  us,  and  he  is  more  in  earnest 
than  the  rest ;  he  is  giving  himself  up  to 
it." 

"  Socialism — communism ! "  cried  Gus ; 
he  was  horrified  in  his  simplicity.  "  Why, 
that's  revolution,  that's  bloodshed  and 
murder ! "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  no ;  we're  not  of  the  bloody  kind 

—  we're  not  red,"  said  Fairfax,  laughing. 
"  It's  the  communism  that  is  going  to 
form  an  ideal  society  —  not  fire  and  fiame 
and  barricades." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Gus, 
not  listening  to  this  explanation,  "that 
this  young  Markham  —  Paul,  this  Lady 
Marknam's  son  —  is  one  of  those  villains 
that  want  to  assassinate  all  the  kings,  and 
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plunge  all  Europe  into  trouble?     Good 
God !  what  a  luckv  thing  I  came  here ! " 

"No,  no,  I  tell  you,"  said  Fairfax. 
"  On  the  contrary,  what  Paul  wants  is  to 
turn  his  back  upon  kings  and  aristocra- 
cies, to  give  up  civilization  altogether,  for 
that  matter,  and  found  a  new  world  in  the 
backwoods.  We've  all  played  with  the 
notion.  It  sounds  fine;  ana  then  there's 
one  eloquent  fellow  —  a  real  orator,  mind 
you  —  who  makes  it  look  like  the  grandest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do.  I  believe  he 
thinks  it  is,  and  so  does  Paul.  He's  gone 
wrong  in  his  head  on  the  subject ;  that  is 
all  that  is  wrong  with  him.  But  there  is 
this  difference,"  said  Fairfax,  reflectively, 
"from  going  wrong  that  way  and  — other 
ways.  If  you  prove  yourself  an  ass  in 
the  common  form,  you're  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  yourself,  and  glad  to  make  it 
up  with  your  people  at  home ;  but  when 
it  s  this  sort  of  thing  you  stand  on  your 
high  principles  and  will  not  give  in. 
That's  one  difference  between  being 
viewy  and  —  the  other.  Paul  can't  make 
up  his  mind  to  give  in ;  and  then  prob- 
ably he  thinks  they  are  making  the  very 
worst  of  his  father's  illness  in  order  to 
work  upon  his  feelings.  Well !  he  ought 
to  know  better,"  cried  Fairfax,  with  a 
flush  of  indignation  ;  "  Lady  Markham  is 
not  the  kind  of  person  to  be  suspected  in 
that  way ;  but  you  know  the  kind  of  ideas 
that  are  general.  He  makes  himself  fancy 
so,  I  suppose." 

"  He  seems  a  nice  sort  of  young  fel- 
low to  come  into  this  fine  property," 
said  Gus,  with  another  sidelong,  inquis- 
itive look  at  Fairfax.  There  was  a  look 
of  keen  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sarcastic  enjoyment,  on  his  face. 

"That  is  the  strange  thing  about  it," 
said  Fairfax,  reflectively,  stroking  the 
visionary  moustache  which  very  lightly 
adorned  his  lip.  "  Paul  is  a  very  queer 
fellow.  He  is  against  the  idea  of  prop- 
erty. He  thinks  it  should  all  be  re- 
divided  and  every  man  have  his  share. 
And  what's  stranger  still,"  he  added,  with 
an  exclamation,  "  he's  the  fellow  to  do  it 
if  he  had  the  chance.  There  is  nothing 
sham  about  him.  He  would  strip  himself 
of  everything  as  easily  as  I  would  throw 
off  a  coat." 

"  Against  the  idea  of  property ! "  said 
little  Gus,  with  a  very  odd  expression. 
He  gave  a  long  whistle  of  surprise  and 
apparent  discomfiture.  "  He  must  be  a 
very  queer  fellow  indeed,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  something  like  disappointment. 
Why  should  he  have  been  disappointed? 
But  this  was  what  no  one,  however  inti- 


mately acquainted  with  the  circumstancei 
could  have  said. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  queer  fellow.  H 
has  a  great  deal  in  him.  One  thing  th: 
makes  me  a  little  uncomfortable,"  coi 
tinned  Fairfax,  unconsciously  falling  mor 
and  more  into  a  confidential  tone,  "i 
that  I  don't  know  how  he  may  take  m 
being  here." 

"  How  should  he  take  it  ?  you  are  hi 
friend,  you  said  ?  " 

"  Ye-es ;  oh,  we've  always  been  ver 
good  friends,  and  one  time  and  anotbc 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  othe: 
Still,  you  may  like  a  fellow  well  eAoug 
among  men,  and  not  *care  to  see  hii 
domesticated,  you  know,  in  your  hom< 
Besides,  he  might  think  I  had'put  myse! 
in  the  way  on  purpose  to  curry  favor  whc 
Sir  William  was  ill  — or —  I  don't  knoi 
what  he  might  think.  It  seems  shabb 
somehow  to  be  living  with  your  friend' 
people  when  your  friend  isn't  there." 

"  Especially  if  he  ought  to  be  there,  an 
you  are  doing  his  work." 

"  Perhaps,"  Fairfax  said ;  and  the 
walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  i 
silence.  Mr.  Gus  had  got  a  great  de 
to  think  of  from  this  interview.  A  nc 
light  had  come  into  his  mind  —  and  som 
how,  strangely,  it  was  not  at  first  an  e 
tirely  agreeable  light.  He  went  along  i* 
some  way  without  saying  anything,  caii 
out  of  the  great  gates,  and  into  the  n\g\ 
road,  which  was  so  quiet.  A  country  caj 
lumbering  past  now  and  then,  or 
farmer's  gig,  the  sharp  trot  of  a  horse  doi 
and  then  carrying  a  groom  from  sornt 
other  great  house  to  inquire  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam, gave  a  little  more  movement  to  the 
rural  stillness,  increasing  the  cheerful- 
ness, though  the  occasion  was  of  the  sad* 
dest ;  and  as  they  approached  the  village, 
a  woman  came  out  from  a  cottage  door, 
and,  making  her  homely  curtsy,  asked 
the  same  Question. 

"  My  lady  will  be  in  a  sad  way,"  this 
humble  inquirer  said.  It  was  of  my  lady 
more  even  than  of  Sir  William  that  the 
rustic  neighbors  thought. 

"  My  lady's  a  great  person  here  about," 
said  Mr.  Gus,  with  a  look  that  was  half 
spiteful.  "  I  wonder  how  she  will  like  it 
when  the  property  goes  away  from  her. 
She  will  not  take  it  so  easily  as  Paul.** 

"  No,"  said  Fairfax,  rousing  up  in  d^ 
fence,  "  it  is  not  likely  she  would  take 
it  easily;  she  has  all  her  children  to 
think  of.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Paul  will  have 
sense  enough  to  provide  for  the  chiWreii 
before  he  lets  it  go  out  of  his  hands." 

"  Ah  ! "    This  again  seemed  to  be  a  se^ 
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light  to  Gus.  "  Your  Lady  Markham 
tvould  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "  She  sent  me  off  fast 
enough.  She  neither  knows  who  I  am, 
nor  wants  to  know.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  both  for  her  and  the  children  if  she 
had  been  a  little  more  civil." 

It  was  Fairfax's  turn  to  look  at  him 
now.  which  he  did  with  quite  a  new 
cariosity.  He  could  not  understand  in 
what  possible  way  it  might  be  to  Lady 
Markham's  advantage  to  be  civil  to  the 
little  jjentleman  whom  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  ;  then  it  occurred  to  him  sud- 
denly that  the  uncles  who  appear  mys- 
teriously from  far  countries  with  heaps  of 
money  to  bestow,  and  who  present  them- 
selves incognito  to  test  their  families,  are 
not  strictly  confined  to  novels  and  the 
stage.  Now  and  then  such  a  thing  has 
happened,  or  has  been  said  to  happen  in 
real  life.  Could  this  be  an  instance  ?  He 
was  puzzled  and  he  was  amused  by  the 
idea.  .Mr.  Gus  did  not  look  like  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  colossal  fortune  looking  for  an 
heir;  nor,  though  Lady  Markham  thought 
Hm  nearly  as  old-looking  as  Sir  William, 
d  d  he  seem  to  P'airfax  old  enough  to  adopt 
this  simply  beneficial  rdU,  Still,  there 
seemed  no  other  way  to  account  for  this 
half  threat.  It  was  all  Fairfax  could  do 
to  restrain  his  inclination  to  laugh ;  but 
he  did  so,  and  exerted  himself  at  once  to 
restore  Lady  Markham  in  his  companion's 
mind. 

-  You  must  remember,"  he  said  —  **  and 
all  we  have  been  saying  proves  how  much 
lx)th  you  and  I  are  convinced  of  it  —  that 
Sir  William  is  very  ill.  His  wife's  mind 
is  entirely  occupied  with  him,  and  she  is 
anxious  about  Paul.  Indeed,  can  any 
One  doubt  that  she  has  a  great  many 
aaxietics  very  overwhelming  to  a  woman 
*ho  has  been  taken  care  of  all  her  life  ? 
Fancy,  should  anything  happen  to  Sir 
William,  what  a  cnarge  upon  her  shoul- 
ders I  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  she  can 
*ec  any  one  —  indeed  she  does  not  see 
anyone.     And  if  she  does  not  know,  as 

you  say,  who  you  are " 

"No.*'  said  Mr.  Gus.    Something  which 

Winded  half  like  a  chuckle  of  satisfac- 

^on,  and  half  a  note  of  offence,  was  in 

kis  voice.     He  was  like  a  mischievous 

Khoolboy  delighted  with  the  effect  of  a 

njjsiitication,  yet  at  the  same  time  angry 

^^at  he  had  not  been  found  out.     **  She 

l^aows  nothing  about  me,"  he  said,  with  a 

^'.f  bugh.    Just  then  they  had  reached 

'^t  Markham  Arms,  into  which  Fairfax 

loHowed   him    without    thinking.     They 

*eat  into  the    little   parlor,  which  was 


somewhat  gloomy  on  this  dull  day,  and 
green  with  the  shadow  of  the  honeysuckle 
which  hung  so  delightfully  over  the  win- 
dow when  the  sun  was  shining,  but  dark- 
ened the  room  now  with  its  wreaths  of 
obtrusive  foliage,  glistening  in  the  soft 
summer  drizzle.  *'Come  in,  come  in," 
said  Mr.  Gus,  pushing  the  chair,  which 
was  miscalled  easy,  towards  his  visitor, 
and  smiling  slightly;  "nobody  knows 
anything  about  me  here ;  and  if  this  is 
what  you  call  summer,  I  wish  I  had  never 
left  IJarbadoes.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Fair- 
fax, it  was  not  a  reception  like  this  I 
looked  for  when  I  came  here." 

*'  Probably,"  said  Fairfax,  hitting  the 
mark  at  a  venture,  "it  is  only  Sir  William 
himself  who  knows  all  the  family  rela- 
tions—  and  as  he  is  ill  and  disabled,  of 
course  he  does  not  even  know  that  you 
arc  here." 

"He  does  know  that  I  am  here,"  cried 
the  little  gentleman,  bursting  with  his 
grievance.  It  had  come  to  the  pitch 
when  he  could  not  keep  silence  any 
longer,  and  shut  this  all  up  in  his  own 
breast.  "  I  wrote  to  let  him  know  I  had 
come.  I  should  think  he  did  know  about 
his  relations ;  and  I  —  I  can  tell  you,  I'm 
a  much  nearer  relation  than  any  one  here 
is  aware." 

Fairfax  received  this  intimation  quite 
calmly;  he  was  not  e.xcited.  Indeed  it 
did  not  convey  to  him  any  kind  of  emo- 
tion. What  did  it  matter?  L^nclc  or 
distant  cousin,  it  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.    He  said  placidly,  — 

"The  village  looks  very  pretty  from 
this  window.   Are  you  comfortable  liere  ? " 

"  Comfortable  !  echoed  Gus.  "  Do 
you  think  I  came  all  this  way  across  to 
shut  myself  up  in  a  village  puolic-house  } 
!  I  didn't  even  know  what  a  village  public- 
house  was.  1  knew  that  house  up  there, 
and  had  known  it  all  my  life.  I've  got  a 
drawing  of  it  I'll  show  you,  as  like  as 
anything  ever  was.  Do  you  suppose  I 
thought  I  would  ever  be  sent  away  from 
there?  I  — oh,  but  you  don't  know,  you 
can't  suppose,  how  near  a  relation  I  am.'* 

Fairfax  thought  the  little  man  must  be 
a  monomaniac  on  this  subject  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Markhams.  He  thought 
it  was  but  another  instance  of  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  people  worshipped 
family  and  descent.  He  himself  having 
none  of  these  things,  had  marked  often, 
with  the  keenness  of  a  man  who  is  be- 
yond the  temptation,  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance which  most  people  gave  to  it. 
Sir  William  Markham,  it  might  be  said, 
was  a  man  whom  it  was  worth  while  to  be 
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related  to;  but  it  did  not  matter  what 
poor  bit  of  a  squire  it  was.  Fairfax 
thought  a  man  who  could  boast  himself 
the  cousin  of  Hodge  of  Chvbite,  was  so- 
cially a  better  man  than  the  oest  man  who 
was  related  to  nobody.  What  a  strange 
thing  this  kind  of  test  was !  To  belong 
to  a  famous  historical  family,  or  to  be 
connected  with  people  of  eminent  acquire- 
ments, he  could  understand  that  there 
might  be  a  pride  in  that;  but  the  poorest 
little  commonplace  family  that  had  vege- 
tated at  one  place  for  a  century  or  two ! 
He  did  not  make  any  answer  to  Mr.  Gus, 
but  smiled  at  him,  and  yet  compassionated 
him  —  this  poor  little  fellow  who  had  come 
over  here  from  the  tropics,  with  his  head 
full  of  the  glory  of  the  Markhams,  and 
now  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit 
in  this  little  inn  parlor  and  brag  of  his 
relationship  to  them;  it  was  very  pitiful, 
and  yet  it  was  ludicrous  too. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  suddenly,  **  whether 
they  could  put  me  up  too  ?  I  want  to  go, 
ana  yet  I  don't  want  to  be  away,  if  you 
can  understand  that.     If  anything  were 

to  happen,  and  Markham  not  here " 

"  I  should  be  here,"  said  Gus.  "  I  tell 
you  you  haven't  the  least  idea  how  near  a 
relation  I  am.  Lady  Markham  may  be  as 
high  and  mighty  as  she  likes,  but  it  would 
be  better  for  her  if  she  were  a  little  civil. 
She  doesn't  know  the  power  that  a  man 
may  have  whom  she  chooses  to  slight. 
And  I  can  tell  you  my  papers  are  all  in 
order.  There  are  no  registers  wanting,  or 
certificates,  or  anything  to  be  put  a  ques- 
tion upon ;  uncle  took  care  of  that.  Though 
he  adopted  me,  and  had  the  intention  of 
making  me  his  heir  (if  he  had  left  any- 
thing to  be  heir  to),  he  always  took  the 
greatest  care  of  all  my  papers.  And  he 
used  to  say  to  me,  *  Look  here,  Gus,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  me,  here's 
what  will  set  you  up,  my  boy.*  I  never 
thought  much  about  it  so  long  as  he  was 
living,  I  thought  things  were  going  better 
than  they  were.  And  then  when  the 
smash  came  I  took  a  little  time  to  pick 
myself  up.  Then  I  thought  I  would  do 
what  he  always  advised  —  I'd  come  home. 
But  if  any  one  had  told  me  I  was  to  be 
living  here^  in  a  bit  of  a  tavern,  and  no- 
body knowing  who  I  am,  I  should  not 
have  believed  a  word." 

"It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Fairfax, 
"but  of  course  it  is  because  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's illness  —  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  it  could  not  have  been 
foreseen,"  Gus  said ;  then  roused  himself 
again  in  the  might  of  his  injury.     "  But 


if  you  could  ffuess,  if  you  could 
as  imagine  who  I  really  was." 
Fairfax  looked  at  him  with 
It  was  strange  to  see  the  vehe 
his  face,  but  Gus  was  now  carrie 
his  self-control.  He  could  not  he 
himself  out,  getting  the  relief  o 
ure.  He  leaned  across  the  littl 
mahogany  table,  and  whispen 
words  into  Fairfax's  ear. 


Fmm  The  Nineteent 
AGNOSTICISM  AND  WOM 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  \ 

agnosticism   is    gaining    groun 

men.     It  is  not  so  thorough!] 

that  in  this  case  it  must  in  the 

equally  gain  ground  among  won 

side  of  the  question  is  not  or 

often  raised.     Men  do  not  see 

that  which  they  dislike  to  see, 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

agnosticism  among  women   w< 

to  make  them  discontented  with 

home  life  which  is  often  their 

It  would,  moreover,  increase  tc 

cry  of  women  for  the  right  of  en 

in  the  more  active  lines  of  life  j 

denied  to  them.     Men  prefer  to 

women  will  be  slow  to  drive  Ic 

ultimate  end ;  that  they  will 

with  womanly  inconsistency  to  ; 

refining  and  soothing  in  tne  o 

and  that  the  newer  and  coldei 

their  husbands  and   brothers 

serve  to  eliminate  from  those  c 

elements  of  superstition  and  f 

are  now  considered  so  debasin] 

a  day  when  intellect  in  women 

more  highly  than  it  has  ever  1 

will  not  long  be  willing  to  hoi 

that  is  not  shared  by  men.    / 

them  they  see  the  men  they  a< 

reverence  drawn  away  from  the 

the  past.    Progress  allures  and 

all,  and  the  rational  mind,  as  o 

the  instinct,  is  the  god  at  wh( 

all  desire  to  worship.    With  \ 

sphere  around  them  it  is  not  po 

women,  highly  emotional  in  ter 

and  essentially  timid  in  intelle 

long  remain  proof  against  it.    B' 

that  agnosticism  in    the    Ions 

grow  among  women   as    it    £ 

among  men,  how  will  it  affect 

ests  and  their  employments? 

replied  that  it  will  anect  them 

wise  than  it  does  men ;  but  to 

reply  is  to  forget  that  womei 
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differently  constituted.  Their  nature  and 
their  pursuits  are  different.  Few  women 
—at  least  so  far  as  society  is  framed  at 
present  — can  have  a  profession.  Few 
women  can  hope  to  take  an  active  share 
in  political  life.  Even  if  they  gain  the 
suffrage,  the  pride  of  their  eouality  with 
men  on  this  point  will  only  suffice  to  give 
an  excitement  to  a  few  days  of  political 
contest,  or  may  possibly  awaken  a  keener 
adrocacy  of  their  special  prejudices. 
Some  among  them,  by  the  help  of  a  busy 
life  spent  in  society,  are  carried  along  by 
the  current;  and  a  certain  percentage, 
and  these  perhaps  the  happiest,  are 
obliged  to  work  for  their  own  living. 
These  at  least  are  spared  the  discourag- 
ing question,  "Who  will  profit  by  what  I 
do?'  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  young. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  their  belief,  their  work, 
or  their  future.  They  are  content  to  let 
their  tastes  rule  them.  Whether  it  is 
lawn-tennis,  or  dancing,  or  more  intellec- 
toal  pursuits,  it  is  all  the  same.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  existence,  life  and  energy 
arc  fully  sufficient  in  themselves  for  hap- 
piness, provided  those  years  are  un- 
crossed b^-  anv  severe  lines  of  mental  or 
bodily  pam.  ^Jor  is  it  in  the  early  days 
of  married  life  that  such  questionings 
arise.  W^hile  the  children  of  a  household 
are  young,  the  mother  has  engrossing 
dpties  and  pleasures,  and  few  immediate 
difficulties  arise  in  the  way  of  education. 
But  it  is  not  the  lot  of  all  to  be  either 
wives  or  mothers,  and  anyhow  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  women  who  find 
themselves,  as  life  goes  on,  \^'ith  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own  to  educate,  and  no  hus- 
band in  whose  pursuits  they  can  forget 
themselves.  To  what  interests  and  em- 
ployments has  this  large  part  of  the  com- 
nonity  hitherto  looked  forward?  What 
has  lam  between  the  eager  life  of  youth 
ind  the  ideal  rest  of  old  age  ?  Speaking 
l)wuily,  their  interests  have  mainly  been 
three:  taking  care  of  the  old  or  sick, 
teaching  the  ignorant,  and  watching  — 
not  to  speak  of  praying  —  with  a  cheerful 
coontenance  for  the  well-bein^  of  those 
they  love.  How  will  agnosticism  affect 
these  three  interests  in  the  future  ? 

The  strength  of  women  lies  in  their 
Wart  It  snows  itself  in  their  strong 
Jote  and  instinctive  perception  of  right 
*i»d  wrong.  Intellectual  courage  is  rarely 
5*c  0!  their  virtues.  As  a  rule  they  are 
iiKljned  to  be  restless  and  excitable,  ai- 
ding their  judgments  and  actions  to  be 
^yw  by  Quick  emotions  of  all  kinds, 
^^bove  all,  it  is  in  their  hopefulness 


and  their  endurance  that  they  find  their 
chief  power.  Who  is  the  last  person  to 
give  up  hope  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  family  who  has  apparently  gone  alto- 
gether to  the  bad  ?  What  mother  or  sis- 
ter with  deep  and  ardent  love  for  such 
will  ever  cease  to  cherish  hope  or  to  en- 
dure suffering  on  their  account?  The 
patience  of  women  is  proverbial,  and  their 
whole  lives  are  bound  up  in  their  affec- 
tions. Few  people  will  cfeny  that  love  in 
one  form  or  another  makes  up  the  beauty 
of  life  to  woman.  It  enters  into  all  she 
does.  Any  work  outside  her  immediate 
circle  is  undertaken  most  often  from  pure 
desire  to  help  some  one  else  to  know 
something  of  the  mysterious  happiness  of 
love.  Unlike  men,  women  chiefly  look 
for  personal  intercourse  with  those  for 
whom  they  are  working.  If  their  interest 
lies  among  the  poor,  they  are  desirous  of 
svmpathetic  personal  acouaintance  with 
tnem  ;  and  very  little  good  work  of  a  last- 
ing kind  has  been  done  by  women  with- 
out their  own  influence  of  love  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  case. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  greater  physical 
weakness  of  women  in  general,  it  is  a  fact 
that  their  brains  are  more  easily  deranged, 
and  unless  they  change  greatlv  they  are 
apt  to  deteriorate  in  essential  womanly 
qualities  if  thrown  much  or  prominently 
before  the  world.  They  are  seldom  fitted 
to  rule ;  emulation  and  jealousy  being 
generally  strong  in  their  character,  while 
their  feelings  and  judgments  are  often 
rapid  in  the  extreme.  It  is  in  the  heart, 
therefore,  that  a  woman  will  more  espe- 
cially feel  the  effects  of  agnosticism, 
whether  those  effects  be  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Her  head  may  gain  in  grasp  of 
logic  and  in  clearness  of  view ;  but  if  her 
heart,  with  all  its  powers  for  good,  is 
weakened  and  discouraged,  she  will  gain 
little  ultimately  by  the  spread  of  the  new 
views.  When  the  heart  is  dispirited,  or 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  the  action  that 
springs  from  it  tends  inevitably  to  fall 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the 
effect  agnosticism  is  likely  to  produce 
upon  women's  employments.  Take  first 
the  duty  of  tending  the  old  in  the  person 
whether  of  a  parent  or  of  the  poor ;  a  duty 
into  which  many  a  woman  whose  life 
would  otherwise  be  very  desolate  has 
thrown  herself  with  self -denjMng  devotion, 
and  in  which  she  often  finds  her  sole 
strong  interest.  If  she  is  an  agnostic, 
she  has  nothing  left  her  but  to  realize  that 
each  day  that  passes  leaves  those  she 
loves  and  reverences  weaker  and  more 
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failing  in  body  and  mind.  Like  shadows 
of  their  former  selves  she  will  see  them 
fading  from  her  sight ;  not  in  any  hope  of 
a  future  glorified  existence,  nor  even,  per- 
haps, with  that  amount  of  earthly  honor 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  died 
while  the  generation  who  knew  them  in 
earlier  days  was  still  alive.  Gradual  de- 
cay of  body  and  mind  envelops  them  like 
a  mist,  and  causes  the  pettier  side  of 
character  to  loom  largely  in  the  fore- 
ground. All  power  ot  mental  growth 
comes  to  an  end,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  is  that  death  will  come  before  sec- 
ond childhood  has  set  in.  From  the 
agnostic  point  of  view,  can  there  be  more 
effectual  pleading  in  favor  of  euthanasia, 
and  for  the  "  noble  suicide "  of  the  old 
Romans?  It  may  be  urged  that  old  age 
has  its  lessons  to  read  to  youth,  and  that 
it  is  cowardly  to  fly  from  a  post  where 
one  was  placed  by  the  unerring  hand  of 
fate.  What  will  arguments  like  these 
tell  in  the  face  of  dimmed  intellect  or 
terrible  disease,  when  the  judges  regard 
love  and  honor  in  the  world's  sight  alone  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  this  will  be  felt 
even  more  strongly.  How  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  true  progress  to  keep  alive 
at  the  public  expense  the  old,  who,  being 
sick  and  ignorant,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
march  of  progress  ?  By  what  arguments 
will  it  be  brought  home  to  the  agnostic 
ratepayer  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  the 
hopeless  lunatic  or  incurable  pauper?  No 
appeal  to  humanity  is  effectual  here. 
Humanity  in  its  purely  human  aspect 
would  do  well  to  put  an  end  to  their  suf- 
ferings. It  is  indeed  whispered  that  even 
now  this  is  sometimes  done  when  hope- 
less agony  and  horrible  disease  become 
too  much  for  the  endurance  of  those  who 
watch  such  cases.  And  surely,  from  the 
agnostic  point  of  view,  the  action  is  a 
right  one.  It  is  not  desirable  here  to  en- 
large upon  the  Christian  view  of  such 
matters.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that, 
from  the  agnostic  point  of  view,  the  sooth- 
ing elements  of  hope  in  the  future,  belief 
in  the  possible  purification  through  pain, 
and  sense  of  a  greater  and  more  loving 
power  above  all,  are  wholly  lacking  in  a 
work  which  is  essentially  and  specially 
woman's  work,  and  which  tries  her  heart 
to  the  utmost. 

Teaching  the  ignorant  may  seem  a 
more  promising  field ;  yet  even  this  has  a 
hopeless  feature  in  it.  If  this  life  is  all, 
what  does  education  tend  to  ?  It  tends 
practically  with  many  natures  to  heighten 
and  intensify  unhappiness.  This  is  a 
startling  assertion,  and  will  probably  at 


once  be  dismissed  as  untrue  by  somen 
read  it.  Still  I  can  at  least  finow  thai 
is  true  in  certain  cases.  To  begin  wi 
to  know  that  you  are  unhappy  is  to  f 
it.  Many  people  get  througn  life  of 
very  unpleasant  kind  more  or  less  cc 
fortably  by  the  simple  means  of  nc 
realizing  what  they  are  suffering.  Cc 
parisons  make  up  a  large  half  of  our  n 
eries,  and  there  can  be  no  comparisc 
for  those  who  know  no  better  life  tl 
their  own.  Of  course,  if  you  can  alt 
what  you  desire  in  the  way  of  good,  it 
all  a  gain  to  desire  it.  Still  there  are 
many  good  things  that  education  he 
people  to  long  for,  nay,  almost  to  consit 
essential  to  their  happiness,  which  ) 
poor  especially  can  never  hope  to  enj 
that  I  do  say  that  education  often  brei 
a  discontent  that  embitters  and  dishe: 
ens  the  whole  of  a  man's  life.  This 
not  a  reason  for  ceasing  to  educa 
Much  that  may  be  very  justly  reckor 
as  certain  gain  can  only  be  attair 
through  education,  and  from  the  Chi 
tian  point  of  view  it  mav  also  be  progn 
in  a  path  that  will  only  oecome  larger  a 
larger  as  our  powers  grow  and  intens 
in  a  future  world.  But  in  the  case 
people  who  believe  that  this  world  er 
all,  education  has  a  different  side  to 
What  gain  will  it  be  to  the  poor  to  kn 
and  realize  fully  that  their  lot  is  pain  a 
discomfort  in  this  world,  and  that  t 
world  is  the  only  one  ?  How  will  cert 
hard  questions  about  justice  and  equal 
be  answered  ?  Let  us  place  ourselves 
the  position  of  a  man  with  educati 
enough  to  know  that  the  whole  of  \ 
surroundings  are  necessarily  wrctchc 
and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  men* 
that  makes  the  difference  between  h 
working  all  day  on  his  back  in  a  coal-mii 
and  his  master  working  in  a  comfortab 
room.  How  much  happiness  will  h 
education  bring  him  ?  To  realize  clear 
what  we  desire  and  not  to  attain  to  it 
often  far  more  trying  than  never  to  hai 
conceived  anything  much  better  than  « 
have.  People  who  are  contented  wil 
their  own  way  of  life,  and  never  aspire  t 
a  higher,  may  not  be  of  an  elevated  orA 
of  mind,  but  they  are  often  of  a  vei 
happy  one.  All  knowledge  in  its  vei 
essence  ou^ht  to  brine  tne  longing  ^< 
more,  but  if  that  longing  can  never  I 
gratified,  to  raise  it  is  a  doubtful  contribi 
tion  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
is  only  in  view  of  attaining  a  higher  stc 
that  a  lower  one  is  an  unmixed  go^ 
Those  who  have  worked  pcrsonall 
among  the  poor  can  see  sometbiflg  < 
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this  in  the  class  of  women  who  through 
more  refining  employment  become  dis- 
contented with  their  own  position.  The 
contrast  is  so  extreme  between  the  neces- 
sary squalor  of  the  very  poor  and  the 
least  culture  that  comes  from  the  outside. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  too  that  the  poor, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  must  be  com- 
pared to. those  orders  of  creation  that 
cannot  reallv  alter  much.  A  few  here 
and  there,  by  a  happy  combination  of 
chances,  will  rise  above  their  comrades 
and  make  good  their  better  side,  but  it 
can  never  be  so  with  the  bulk  of  that  vast 
seething  multitude  that  swarms  in  our 
^eat  towns,  or  makes  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  our  agricultural  counties.  By 
all  means  let  us  go  on  with  institutes  and 
educational  schemes  and  help  the  few, 
but  let  us  never  forget  that  the  many  do 
and  must  remain  hopelessly  unable  to 
break  the  barriers  that  lie  between  them 
and  happiness  produced  by  culture. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  reasonable 
dreams  of  the  philanthropist  have  been 
realized,  and  that  the  bulk  of  our  lower 
classes  have  become  fairly  thrifty  and 
clean,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have 
at  least  as  much  arithmetic  at  their  com- 
mand as  will  be  required  to  add  up  their 
savings.  The  social  change  would  be 
enormous.  Our  poor  would  have  come 
to  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  what 
ought  to  constitute  happiness  —  that  is  to 
say,  they  would  feel  uncomfortable  when 
they  were  dirty,  and  sufficiently  anxious 
about  the  future  to  take  pains  to  save. 
They  might  defer  marriage,  and  thev 
might  economize  in  all  they  could  —  whicn 
would  mean  going  without  many  of  the 
things  that  now  amuse  them.  However, 
as  these  amusements  are  usually  of  a 
physical,  not  to  say  debasing,  kind,  this 
would  not  so  much  matter  from  the  cul- 
ture point  of  view.  But  what  is  there  in 
all  this  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
thoughtful  women  ?  Coffee-palaces,  with 
their  harmless  amusements,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  public  house.  The  life  of 
working-men  might  attain  to  a  pale  imita- 
tion of  that  tepid  luxury  which  clubs  be- 
stow upon  the  classes  aoove  them.  The 
long  day  in  the  coal-mine  or  the  factory 
may  be  enlivened  by  the  thought  of  the 
contest  over  the  chess-board  or  the  bil- 
liard-table awaiting  him  at  night.  The 
more  studious  might  look  forward  to  the 
hour  spent  in  reading  in  tlie  unpretend- 
ing comfort  of  a  free  library.  The  poli- 
tics of  the  moment  may  be  sufficiently 
interesting  to  give  a  passing  excitement 
to  an  evenipg's  conversation,  and  a  popu- 
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lar  lecturer  might  gain  a  fairly  intelligent 
audience.  These  are  the  unambitious 
aims  that  really  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many 
a  high-flown  eulogy  of  the  education  of 
the  working-men;  and  what  does  it  come 
to  ?  A  little  more  learning  to  help  a  man 
to  know'  the  inevitable  depth  of  his  real 
ignorance  ;  a  little  more  leisure  to  spend 
in  well-lighted  rooms  with  spillikins  and 
coffee ;  a  little  fewer  open  and  violent 
sins;  a  little  more  veneer  of  the  more 
respectable  sins  of  the  upper  classes. 
What  a  tiny  drop  in  the  cup  of  human 
happiness  at  best !  And  to  gain  this  our 
women  are  to  give  the  same  enthusiasm, 
the  same  self-denying  devotion,  that  is 
now  given  to  winning  immortal  souls. 
Does  any  one  really  imagine  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  making  people  warm  and 
comfortable  can  ever  be  as  ardent  as  the 
enthusiasm.^or  making  them  love  God.** 
Besides,  the  picture  itself  is  not  one  to 
attract  our  best  energies.  Grant  that  the 
poor  have  the  comforts  I  have  described, 
are  sorrow  and  care  banished  as  a  matter 
of  course  ?  Will  the  agnostic  promise 
that  the  human  heart  will  have  no  long- 
ing after  something  higher  than  our  poor 
human  perfection?  Will  he  lessen  the 
unquenchable  desire  for  reunion  with 
those  who  are  parted  from  us  by  death  ? 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  his  efforts  to  make 
people  happy  in  this  world  alone  will  not 
come  to  much.  Material  comfort  adds 
strangely  little  to  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness. Riches  may  smooth  over  difficul- 
ties and  help  to  distract  the  thoughts,  but 
what  heart  has  ever  found  solid  comfort 
in  real  trouble  from  material  prosperity? 
Love  and  hope  in  the  future  alone  will  do 
this.  Let  our  poor  gain  these  through 
their  institutes  and  coffee-palaces,  and 
they  will  then  be  works  to  devote  a  life- 
time to,  and  to  fill  the  hearts  of  women 
with  eager  enthusiasm.  More  than  this. 
Even  if  self-denying  women  were  yet  to 
be  found  to  give  their  lives  for  such  small 
ends,  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  human  prog- 
ress are  too  powerful  and  too  slow  to  be 
affected  perceptibly  by  individual  effort : 
without  the  thought  of  fruit  in  the  future, 
who  would  care  to  sow  the  tiny  seed 
which  may  hardly  throw  up  so  much  as  a 
leaf  here.^  To  work  with  interest  we 
must  work  with  hope,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
light  of  a  future  world  that  work  among 
the  poor  can  sustain  its  hope  long.  Mod- 
ern science  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  individual  for  the  community, 
and  modern  life  carries  out  the  lesson  to 
its  extreme  end.  It  is  on  certain  sides  a 
most  true  and  valuable  lesson,  and  its 
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logic  is  incontestable  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned.  But  woman's  work,  as  a 
rule,  deals  with  the  individual,  and  the 
lesson  comes  home  with  cruel  force  to  an 
agnostic  when  perchance  she  loses  the 
individual,  and  has  only  an  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  community.  If  the 
individual  is  not  made  happy  here,  where 
else  will  he  be  made  happy?  Let  none  of 
us  measure  these  things  by  our  own  fire- 
sides and  among  our  own  friends.  To 
weigh  them  truly  we  must  go  among  those 
who  are  sick  in  body  and  mind ;  human 
in  their  feelings  and  desires;  animal  in 
their  hope  and  in  their  death.  Who 
would  wish  to  give  more  knowledge  to 
dumb  animals  ?  Their  ignorance  is  their 
grand  medicine  against  pain.  What  are 
our  feelings  in  a  foreign  country  when 
we  see  animals  suffering,  and  know  that 
nothing  that  we  can  say  can  help  them  ? 
The  wisest  of  us  turn  away  and  forget 
the  sight  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  will  be 
the  same  when  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  hopeless  miser}*,  ignorance,  and 
sin,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  one  word  of 
real  comfort  or  hope.  The  inevitable 
trials  of  the  poor  arc  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, and  they  are  often  of  a  kind  that  no 
human  comfort  can  touch.  Brave  indeed 
will  be  the  love  that  will  lead  our  women, 
when  they  have  become  agnostic,  to  watch 
the  suffering  of  those  whom  no  help  here 
or  hereafter  can  reach!  It  is  no  use  to 
say  that  the  old  myths  may  still  be  taught 
to  the  poor.  No'  true  man  or  woman 
could  teach  them  so  as  to  come  home  to 
their  hearers  if  they  did  not  believe  them 
themselves.  Never  are  lies  seen  through 
more  surely  than  by  children  and  by  the 
poor. 

One  other  lot  especially  belonging  to 
women  remains.  It  is  that  of  waiting  in 
patience  for  the  turning  again  of  those  who 
have  chosen  to  pursue  an  evil  path.  How 
will  agnosticism  affect  them  here  ?  I  will 
answer  it  by  asking  if  there  is  any  woman, 
be  she  agnostic  or  Christian,  whose  first 
instinct  is  not  in  such  a  case  to  pray.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  prayer  in  one 
form  or  another  makes  up  the  life  of  very 
loving  natures.  It  gathers  up  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  in  woman's  character. 
Her  hope  finds  its  fruition,  her  endurance 
gains  fresh  strength,  her  pleading  adds 
new  force  to  her  love.  If  only  the  effect 
on  herself  be  considered,  what  fountains 
of  courage  are  opened  by  prayer!  But  I 
shall  not  dwell  here  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  if 
Christianitvis  held  in  verv  truth  it  brings 
a  peculiar  nappiness  to  tne  person  hom- 


ing it.  It  is  the  reverse  picture  to  this 
that  must  be  considered.  Hope  for  a 
better  future  in  this  life  may  still  be  kept 
alive  in  the  heart  of  the  agnostic  waiting 
for  the  turning  again  of  those  she  loves  : 
but  how  very  little  she  can  often  do 
towards  it !  It  may  be  a  brother  or  a  son, 
and  he  is  far  away,  and  she  cannot  tell 
how  she  may  use  her  influence  over  him. 
Or,  it  may  be,  she  comes  across  him  once 
more  when  he  is  dying  —  still  young  — 
but  dyinn;  with  no  hope,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  restituiton,  no  possi- 
bility of  fresh  endeavors.  It  may  be 
a  lingering  deathbed,  with  remorse  very 
keen  and  conscience  fully  alive.  AU 
she  can  do  to  soothe  and  comfort  only 
brings  out  more  clearly  what  might  have 
been.  She  can  hold  out  no  hope  that 
ardent  desire  after  better  things  may  still 
bear  its  fruit  in  another  world.  She  can 
bring  no  comfort  b^  dwelling  on  the 
thought  that  pain  lovingly  borne  purifies 
heart  and  soul.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  agnosticism  will  always  be  confined 
to  highly  conscientious  people ;  and  it  is 
not  by  them  alone  that  we  should  test  the 
strength  of  a  belief  or  unbelief.  The  be- 
lief in  an  abstract  ideal  of  virtue  can  sus- 
tain some  minds  in  the  battle  between 
good  and  evil ;  but  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  women  when  they  have  nothing  but 
that  to  carry  to  the  deathbeds  of  those 
they  love  —  when  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween them  and  their  despair  but  the  real- 
ization of  how  far  short  of  the  ideal  the 
individual  human  being,  love  for  whom 
constitutes  the  sum  of  earthly  happiness 
to  woman,  has  fallen. 

In  the  future,  then,  women  will,  it  may 
be  feared,  have  either  to  sit  still  and  see 
their  best  hopes  fade  away,  or  else  throw 
themselves  eagerly  into  the  more  active 
lines  of  employment.  The  cry  for  eman- 
cipation and  tne  right  of  all  women  to 
share  equally  with  men  in  the  rush  of  pro- 
fessional work  that  can  drown  thought 
and  bring  riches  and  fame  will  then  grow 
too  strong  for  resistance.  Those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  it  now  will  in  very  com- 
passion further  all  openings  that  will  help 
to  fill  the  void  that  the  loss  of  belief  will 
leave  in  the  heart  of  women.  But  when 
the  rights  of  women  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished —  when  their  claim  to  contend  with 
men  for  all  that  feeds  ambition  in  a  world- 
ly career  has  been  freely  admittted,  what 
is  gained.**  Women  in  their  truer  and 
nobler  mission  must  still  be  the  centre  of 
home  life.  The  few  may  make  their  mark 
in  a  profession ;  the  many  must  still  find 
their  occupation  in  their  affections,  and 
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in  the  refining  influence  they  exercise 
over  the  lives  of  men.  Take  away  prayer 
and  hope,  and  you  take  away  the  very 
power  that  enables  women  to  do  this 
cheerfully,  and  to  do  it  cheerfully  is  only 
another  word  for  doing  it  successfully. 
1 1  may  be  urged  that  the  gain  to  a  woman's 
intellect  from  the  surrender  of  an  un- 
provable religion  will  be  so  great  that 
the  sacrifices  her  heart  must  make  will 
be  endured  with  gladness.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  urge  this  must  remember 
that  it  is  in  her  heart  that  a  woman's 
chief  strength  lies,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore on  her  that  the  greatest  suffering 
caused  by  hopelessness  will  fall.  To 
have  to  comfort  and  sustain  hope  when 
this  life  ends  all  will  make  the  path  of 
those  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  do  it  more 
suffering  than  that  of  the  martyrs  of  old. 
They,  at  least,  died  for  a  belief  that 
brought  joy  in  its  train.  The  agnostics 
will  live  in  the  loss  of  such  a  belief,  and 
be  unable  to  look  beyond  the  inevitable 
sutlerings  around  them. 

I  feel  I  owe  a  word  of  apology  for  what 
I  have  written.     It  is  true  I  have  broken 
that  golden  rule  which  forbids  us  to  repeat 
what  is  neither  new  nor  encouraging ;  but 
I    have  one  excuse  to  offer.     Not  for  a 
moment  would  I  have  any  one  believe  in. 
Christianity  for  its  promises.     In  its  truth 
or  untruth  it  stands  or  falls,  and  the  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  of  a  religion  does 
not  constitute  its  truth.     It  is  only  in  the 
light  of  the  probable  truth  of  a  religion  as 
designed  by  a  merciful  Creator  that  such 
a  consideration  could  arise,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agnostic  is  a  much  earlier  one 
than  that.     If  agnosticism  is  held  through 
the  earnest  conviction  that  it  is  the  only 
true  standpoint,  and  that  nothing  better  is 
possible  for  the  human  intellect  to  hold, 
the  honesty  of  the  position  in  its  best  jus- 
tification.     Our  conscience  is   the  sole 
ultimate  tribunal  before  which  to  try  any 
such    question.      But    it    is   not  always 
through  earnest  conviction  that  agnosti- 
cism IS  held.    To  be  in  the  front  ranks  of 
progress,  and  in  the  tide  of  intellectual 
fashion ;  to  rise  above  the  "  prejudices  " 
that  spring  from  our  instincts  rather  than 
our  reason ;  and  above  all  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  they  admire,  are  often 
the  more  potent  influences  that  sway  a 
woman's  mind  towards  the  atheism  of  the 
present  dav.     It   is  with  the  desire  that 
roinds  likciy  to  be  so  influenced  should 
look  facts  fn  the  face  that  I  have  written 
^^.at  1  have.     But  if  it  is  the  lot  of  any 
to  be  obliged  through  honesty  of  thought 
^  cast  away  their  ancient  landmarks,  at 


least  let  them  consider  if  it  is  all  gain  to 
others  that  they  should  be  led  to  do  like- 
wise. What  has  the  agnostic  to  offer  in 
compensation.**  In  the  strength  of  his 
days  he  sets  out  for  the  goal  of  culture. 
Physical,  mental,  moral  culture,  is  his  aim 
and  his  watchword.  Enlightenment  in  this 
world  takes  the  place  of  hope  in  the  next, 
and  the  intellect  alone  sets  its  seal  upon 
the  future.  Enthusiastic  for  all  progress, 
he  forgets  that  a  progress  that  comes  to 
an  end  with  death  is  no  true  progress  at 
all,  and  that  which  is  untrue  for  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  true  for  the  human  race. 
With  their  faith  that  of  an  ultimate  age  of 
ice,  and  their  hope  bounded  by  the  grave, 
what  is  left  to  the  women  of  the  future 
but  their  love  alone  to  tell  them  of  how 
much  happiness  and  miser)*  they  are  capa- 
ble ?  If  such  is  the  only  trutn  possible 
for  mankind,  in  very  mercy  let  us  pause 
long  before  we  help  others  to  attain  it. 

Bertha  Lathbury. 


From  The  Corahill  Maicazine. 
THE  REGICIDES  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

Kings  and  emperors  have  been  so 
many  since  the  world  began  to  form  itself 
into  states,  and  they  have  naturally  had 
so  many  enemies,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
marvel  that  so  few  of  them  should  have 
perished  by  assassination.  There  have 
always  been  occasions  of  which  a  deter- 
mined man  could  approach  the  person  of 
the  best-guarded  monarch;  and  so  the 
fact  that  sovereigns  are  generally  well 
protected  has  little  to  do  with  their  com- 
parative immunity.  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  attempts  against  rulers  are  usually 
made  when  society  is  in  a  perturbed  state, 
and  the  popular  respect  for  supreme  au- 
thority has  got  weakened.  Thus  feeble- 
handed  or  well-meaning  potentates  who 
sought  the  good  of  their  subjects,  have 
been  more  exposed  to  criminal  assaults 
than  downright  tyrants;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  murderer  of  one  of  them 
has  in  any  way  benefited  the  popular 
cause.  It  may  be  suspected  that  most 
regicides  have  been  maamen ;  on  no  other 
supposition  can  one  explain  the  habitual 
short-sightedness  of  their  calculations. 
Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  had  his  life 
attempted  nineteen  times.  He  was  a 
good-natured,  constitutional  king,  who 
had  no  power  to  harm  a  soul  even  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  which  he  did  not ;  and 
he  had  a  large  family  of  grown-up  sons, 
who  were  all  popular,  so  that  if  he  had 
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been  killed,  the  sceptre  would  have  passed 
into  younger  and  stronger  hands  than  his 
at  once.  There  was  no  sense  in  endeav- 
oring to  take  the  life  of  such  a  man. 
His  assailants  must  unquestionably  have 
been  persons  of  weak  or  crooked  intel- 
lect :  and  one  may  say  the  same  of  Hcedel, 
Nobiling,  and  Passanante,  who  within  the 
last  two  years  lifted  up  their  hands  against 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  kmg  of 
Italy.  The  death  of  William  I.  could 
have  done  the  Socialists  no  sort  of  good, 
and  that  of  Humbert  I.  would  not  have 
advanced  the  cause  either  of  republican- 
ism or  of  clericalism  in  Italy.  The  case 
is  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia  and  Alphonso  of 
Spain,  who  stand  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Napoleon  III.  did  in  France. 
The  head  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  was 
looked  upon  as  the  incarnation  of  a  polit- 
ical system.  If  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
Orsini  bombs  in  1858,  the  empire  would 
have  collapsed  with  him ;  and  so,  if  Al- 
phonso were  to  fall  before  having  an  heir 
of  age  to  succeed  him,  his  kingdom  would 
become  a  prey  to  all  the  adventurers  who 
have  something  to  expect  from  civil  war. 
As  to  the  czar,  the  Nihilists  are  probably 
wrong  in  supposing  that  there  would  be 
any  vital  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment if  the  crown  were  to  change  nands ; 
but  there  is  room  for  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, so,  if  they  be  mad,  there  is  at  least  a 
method  in  their  criminal  folly. 

The  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  marked  by  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
first  consul.  Two  Italians,  named  Arena 
and  Gerachi,  sought  to  kill  him  on  De- 
cember 24,  1800,  with  an  infernal  machine, 
as  he  was  returning  to  Paris  from  St. 
Cloud.  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of 
infernal  machines.  Arena  and  his  com- 
rade had  constructed  theirs  by  placing  a 
box  charged  with  explosive  materials  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  connecting 
the  two  boxes  by  means  of  a  wire,  which, 
when  touched  by  the  horses  of  the  first 
consul's  carrriage,  was  to  pull  the  triggers 
of  two  pistols  loaded  with  tinder,  and 
thereby  set  fire  to  the  explosible  stuff. 
The  blow-up  occurred  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  one  of  the  postilions  was 
wounded ;  but  Bonaparte  himself  escaped 
without  a  scratch.  Hfs  life  was  twice 
tried  after  that,  in  February,  1804,  by 
George  Cadoudal  and  some  other  Bretons, 
who  threw  some  grenades  under  his  car- 
riage as  he  was  leaving  the  Cour  du  Car- 
rousel in  the  Tuileries ;  and  on  October 
23,  1809,  by  a  student  named  Staaps,  who 


endeavored  to  stab  him  in  the  garden  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  palace  at  Schcen- 
brunn.  There  were  many  other  conspir- 
acies against  the  emperor's  days,  but  they 
were  all  discovered  by  the  police,  and 
their  authors  sent  to  tne  sc^old  or  the 
galleys.  Napoleon  I.  was  too  much  a 
fatalist  to  care  for  assassins,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  after  the  attempt  of  Ca- 
doudal, when  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
he  remained  quite  unmoved,  remarking 
that  he  had  his  appointed  work  to  do,  and 
should  not  fall  till  he  had  done.  Consid- 
ering that  Napoleon  was  an  autocrat  of 
the  hardest  type,  and  that  as  a  conqueror 
he  had  humiliated  almost  every  nation  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  had  a  large  number  of  des- 
perate foes ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
chief  attempts  on  his  life  were  made  at  a 
time  when  his  throne  was  not  yet  securely 
established.  So  long  as  he  was  regarded 
as  the  master  of  the  world,  the  awe  which 
he  inspired  was  universal,  and  murderers 
seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  strike  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  wh)r 
assassins  almost  always  fail  in  their  at  — 
tacks  upon  rulers.     If,  as  Scott  says,  "Ea 
sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand,"  we  hav^e 
a  reason ;    but  it  is  not  the  less  remarl 
able  that  infernal  machines,  pistols  aime 
almost  point-blank,  and  poignards  wielder^ 
by  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  seem 
be  poltroons,  should  so  generally  mil 
their  marks.   The  conspirators  who  assa^  ■- 
sinatcd  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia 
March  11,  1801,  went  to  work  in  a  w: 
that  precluded  the  possibility  of  failu 
They  surprised   him  in  his  bedroom 
night  and  strangled   him  with   a   tow 
The  high  rank  of  the  conspirators,  C 
number  of  them,  and  the  determinati 
with  which  they  were  animated,  gave 
unhappy  czar    no    chance.      A  senti 
who  endeavored  to  raise  the  alarm 
overcome    and   disarmed ;    another  v 
was  on  guard  outside  the  czar's  room 
killed ;  a  page  who  stood  in  the  way 
hurled  over  some  balusters.     The 
derers  acted  like  men  who  felt  that  t 
were  bound  to  succeed  or  to  die; 
they  were  nerved  by  the  conscious 
that  the  czar's  heir  —  the   future 
ander   I.  —  was  at  heart  with   then^ 
that  if  they  succeeded  they  would  n(^ 
punished.    Besides,  Paul  II.  was  a 
maniac  who  had  no  friends.     The 
despised  and  hated  him ;  the  army  h 
respect  for  him ;  and,  to  make  mzm.  Vers 
worse,  the  czar's    overt   admi ratios^  tor 
France  and  General  Bonaparte  wa^s  re* 
garded  as  politically  detnmeatal  to  the 
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interests  of  Russia  by  the  boyards,  who 
favored  the  English  alliance.  The  Rus- 
sians themselves  pretend  that  the  English 
ambassador  had  knowledge  of  the  plot 
arainst  Paul's  life,  and  tacitly  abetted  it. 
However  this  may  be,  the  assassination 
of  the  unfortunate  czar  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ordinary  case  of  regicide,  it 
was  rather  a  political  execution  decreed 
by  a  Vehtngericht^  which  numbered  scores 
ol  the  leading  nobles  of  the  empire. 

From  1809,  when  Napoleon  was  as- 
saulted at  Schoenbrunn,  until  1832,  when 
the  life  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  was  attempted  at  Baden,  the  rul- 
ing potentates  of  this  earth  lived  unmo- 
lested. In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d*Artoi.s,  heir-apparent  to  the  French 
throne,  had  been  assassinated  on  the 
steps  of  the  opera-house  by  the  republi- 
can fanatic  Louvel  (who  plunged  a  knife 
between  his  shoulders),  and  this  murder 
is  believed  by  some  historians  to  have 
had  a  fatal  effect  in  shaking  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er, had  the  prince  lived  until  1830,  he 
could  have  helped  to  avert  the  revolution 
which  took  place  in  that  year.  He  was  a 
kindly-disposed  prince,  but  frivolous  and 
headstrong,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  opposed  the  issuing  of  those 
dictatorial  "  Ordinances  "  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  which  cost  Charles  X. 
his  throne,  and  led  to  the  accession  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

Louis  Philippe,  as  already  said,  had 
his  life  tried  nineteen  times.  The  most 
famous  of  the  attempts  against  him  was 
that  made  by  the  Corsican  Fieschi,  in 
'83s,  by  means  of  an  infernal  machine 
composed  of  a  number  of  gun-barrels. 
This  dastardly  outrage,  committed  in 
broad  daylight,  while  the  king  was  hold- 
ing a  review,  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Marshal  ^lortier  and  of  twelve  other  per- 
sons. Fieschi  is  suspected  to  have  been 
the  mere  hireling  instrument  of  a  repub- 
lican faction ;  but  he  went  stoically  to  the 
guillotine  without  having  betrayed  any 
of  his  accomplices.  A  private  soldier 
named  Alibaud,  one  Darmes,  a  mechanic, 
Meunier,  a  merchant*s  clerk,  Lecomte,  a 
gamekeeper,  and  Henry,  a  crack-brained 
manufacturer,  were  amongst  the  other 
scoundrels  who  at  different  times  essayed 
to  kill  the  most  peaceable  monarch  France 
ever  had.  Louis  Philippe  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  be  shot  at,  that  he  used  to 
return  to  the  Tuileries  after  each  new 
attempt  in  a  perfectly  composed  frame  of 


mind  and  ready  for  his  evening's  work. 
The  anxiety  of  his  family  and  his  minis- 
ters were,  however,  of  course  very  great, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he 
never  showed  himself  in  public  without  a 
formidable  escort  of  soldiers.  By  way 
of  taking  exercise,  he  was  reduced  to 
walking  in  the  parks  of  his  two  favorite 
ch&teaux  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  and  Eu, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dieppe.  Nobody 
could  get  near  him  at  either  of  these  two 
places,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
spent  more  of  his  time  in  them  than  in 
any  of  the  other  royal  residences. 

During  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  the 
four  following  years,  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Ox- 
ford in  1840,  and  by  a  workman  named 
Francis  in  1842;  upon  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, Frederick  William  IV.,  in  1844,  and 
again  in  1850;  upon  the  present  emperor 
of  Germany,  then  military  commanaer  of 
Coblenz,  in    1849;   and    upon    Isabella, 
queen  of  Spain,  in  1852.     None  of  these 
attempts  succeeded.    Oxford,  who  shot 
at  Queen  Victoria  while  she  was  passing 
on  Constitution  Hill,  was  clearly  a  lunatic, 
and  was  consigned  to  Bedlam  as  such. 
He  remained    there    about    twenty -five 
years,  and  whilst  in  confinement  showed 
nimself  invariably  rational,  working  in- 
dustriously as  a  carpenter,  and  expressing 
his  deep  remorse  whenever  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  what  he  termed  his  "  wicked 
piece  of  foolery."     Oxford  is  alive  still, 
but  he  is  residing  out  of  England.     Not 
so  Francis,  the  carpenter,  who  assaulted 
the  queen  in  1842,  and  made  a  large  wale 
on  her  face.     This  man  died  shortly  after 
he  had  been  lodfjed  in  St.  Luke's  Bethle- 
hem.    He  was  unquestionably  mad.    Nev- 
ertheless, after  his  offence,   Parliament 
passed  a  bill  enacting  that  flogging  should 
be  inflicted  in  future  upon  any  one  seek- 
ing to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon  the  queen, 
or  to  threaten  her.     It  was  by  virtue  of 
this  act  that  the  young  fool   O'Connor, 
who  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  queen  in  1869, 
was   sentenced  to  be   imprisoned  for  a 
year,  and  to  receive  twenty  strokes  with 
a  birch.     The  queen  kindly  remitted  the 
whole  punishment,  and  caused  the  boy  to 
be   supplied   with   funds   that   he  might 
emigrate  to  Australia.     But  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  had  been  shipped  off 
to  Southampton,  O'Connor  returned  to 
England,  and  was  found  prowling  within 
the  precincts  of  Buckingham  Palace  .at 
night,  evidently  with   evil  intent.     This 
time  he  was  certified  to  be  out  of  his 
mind,  and  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  where 
he  remained  under  treatment  four  years. 
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He  is  believed  now  to  be  in  New  Zeal- 
and. 

The  persons  of  queens  ought,  by  reason 
of  their  sex,  to  be  more  sacred  than  those 
of  kings;  yet  Isabella  of  Spain,  like  her 
royal  sister  of  England,  had  her  life  at- 
tempted twice.  In  1852,  while  she  was 
attending  mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Atro- 
cha,  at  Madrid,  a  man  called  Martin 
Marinos  endeavored  to  stab  her,  and 
would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  an  officer,  who,  rushing  for- 
ward, received  the  blow  on  his  arm.  So 
violently  had  the  blow  been  dealt,  that 
the  stiletto  completely  transfixed  the  of- 
ficer's biceps  muscles,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  extracted.  The  queen,  when 
she  saw  the  blood  flow,  swooned  ;  but  the 
officer,  with  true  Castilian  gallantrv,  bor- 
rowed a  cloak  to  hide  his  wound,  and, 
though  faint  with  pain,  claimed  the  honor 
of  leading  her  Majesty  back  to  her  car- 
riage. Isabella,  before  parting  from  him, 
made  him  a  knight  of  her  order  of  "  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,"  and  appointed  him  to 
be  one  of  her  aides-de  camp.  Four  years 
after  this,  in  May  1856,  the  queen  of 
Spain  was  shot  at  while  driving  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  A  peculiarity 
about  this  attempt  was  that  the  bullet 
intended  for  the  aueen  passed  clean 
through  the  two  winaows  of  her  carriage, 
shattered  the  plate-glass  front  of  an  en- 
graver's shop,  and  pierced  a  portrait  of 
her  Majesty  that  was  displayed  for  sale 
in  the  window.  The  portrait  was  pur- 
chased by  the  queen  for  40/.,  and,  mag- 
nificently framed  in  gold,  was  presented 
by  her  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  chapel 
oi  the  Convent  of  Maria  de  las  Misericor- 
dias. 

From  Spain  we  may  return  to  France, 
where  Napoleon  III.  was  reigning.  It 
was  in  1852  that  this  sovereign's  lite  was 
tried  for  the  first  time ;  and  another  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  it  by  a  radical 
shoemaker  in  1853.  This  year  —  1853  — 
was  prolific  in  regicidal  outrages,  for  a 
traitor  called  Libenyi  tried  in  February 
to  murder  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  at 
Vienna,  whilst  in  March  a  soldier  sought 
to  dispose  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Parma, 
Charles  III.  Three  years  passed  now 
without  any  more  crimes  of  this  sort;  but 
in  1856  Napoleon  111.  was  twice  put  in 
peril  of  his  life,  both  his  aggressors 
(Pianori  and  Bellamare)  being  Italians. 
Jt  is  said  that  after  the  attempt  of  Bella- 
mare the  emperor  took  to  wearing  a  shirt 
of  mail  under  his  linen.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  fearful  enterprise  of 
Orsini,  on  January  14,  1858,  that  he  got  to 


be  so   seriously  unnerved  as  to  live  in 
constant  dread  of  assassination.     Count 
Felice    Orsini    was   not    a  mere  vulgar 
fanatic,  but  a  gentleman  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  fortune.     An  ardent  patriot,  and 
a  partisan  of  the  unification  of  Italy,  his 
grudge  against  Napoleon   III.  was  that 
the  latter,  when  a  political  refugee  in 
Italy,  had  joined  a  Freemasonic  lodge, 
and  sworn  certain  oaths  which,  by-and-mr, 
as   emperor,  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil. 
Principally  as  regards  Rome,  Orsini  was 
furious  at  seeing  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  maintained  by  a  French  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  and  two  years 
before    attempting    Napoleon's    life    he 
wrote  anonymous^  to  warn  him  that  the 
Carbonaro  lodges  had  decreed  his  death, 
and  that  the  sentence  would  infallibly  be 
carried  out  if  the  Imperial  policv  towards 
Italy  were  not  altered.    Had  Cfount  Or- 
sini s   accomplices  —  Pierri,   Rudio,  and 
Gomez  —  been  men  of  his  mettle  and  de 
termination,  the  attempt  against  Napoleon 
on  the  night  of  January  14,  1858,  must 
have  been    crowned  with  success;    but 
they  were  poor,  ignorant  cravens,   who 
did  their  work  for  pay,  not  from  convic- 
tion, and  their  hearts  failed  them  at  tlx^ 
critical  moment.     Each  of  them  had  been 
provided  with  two  explosible  shells,  whicrli 
were  to  be  thrown  under  the  empero«-"*5 
carriage  as   it  drove  up    to  the   Opcmr-z. 
Orsini  threw  his  two  shells,  and  Pie  ^mrri 
one,  but  the  other  two  men  ran  off  in^    a 
fright  when  they  heard  the  first  explosion. 
The    damage    done  by  the    shells   ^^»ru 
ghastly.     Five    people    were  killed  O'wt- 
right,  and  nine  wounded;  all  the  soldi  ^rs 
of  the   mounted  escort  were  bruisedL     or 
scratched;  the    emperor's  coachman     -tfell 
off  his  box  stunned  on  to  the  carcas^^  of 
one  of  his  horses,  who  lay  dead ;  and    one 
of  the  footmen  was  blown  twenty  y-c^-rds 
off,  with   his  skull   battered  in.     M  «=an- 
while  hundreds  of  panes  of  glass  iik     tbe 
street  had  been  smashed,  sul^the      gsa- 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  in' the  dLsrk- 
ness  there  resounded  an  appalling  tu  xTiuIt 
of  plunging  horses  and  shrieking  wo  vmeo. 
Lanterns  and  torches  had  to  be  brouciit 
out  of  the  opera,  and  then  it  was  seen    fnat 
the  Imperial  coach  was  a  complete  wreck 
How  the  emperor  and  empress  managtd 
to  escape,  with  not  so  much  as  a  si  nged 
hair  or  a  cut  finger,  is  nothing  short  of 
marvellous.     Apparently  not  daunted  in 
the  least  by  what  had  happened,  the  em- 
press said  to  the  emperor,  "  We  roust  ^ 
mto  the  house  to  show  them  we  are  not 
afraid,"  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  cnfry 
of  the  Imperial  couple  into  their  boxb&> 
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came  the  signal  for  a  magnificent  ovation, 
all  the  spectators  rising  en  masse  and 
cheering  to  the  echo. 

Nevertheless,  from  this  time  Napoleon 
III.  was  an  altered  man.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  he   undertook  the  war  against 
Austria,  for  the  liberation  of   Italy,  and 
ever  afterwards  he  went  in  fear  of  his  life. 
Not  a  coward^s  fear,  for  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly brave  man,  but  a  fear  which  the 
French  call  crainte  raisonnie.     He  expect- 
ed to  be  murdered,  and  took  the  minutest 
precautions  to  ensure  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  carried  on  by  a  strong 
regency  in  case  of  his  demise.     He  never 
went  out  without  leaving  directions  as  to 
where  the  latest  copyof  nis  will  was  to  be 
found ;  and  at  times,  when  he  was  in  low 
spirits,  he    used  to    say  that     he    had 
dreamed  he  should  be  assassinated  with- 
in such  and  such    a  time.     During   the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  all  Italians  visit- 
ing France  were  required  to  exhibit  pass- 
ports: and  if  not  persons  of  undoubted 
respectability,  were  closely  watched    till 
an  excuse  was  found  for  expelling  them 
from  the  country.     In  despite  of  these 
precautions.  Napoleon's  life    was    again 
attempted,  by  an  Italian,  in  1863;  whilst 
in  1866  three  other  intriguers  of  Orsini's 
interesting  country  —  Greco,  Trabuco,  and 
Imperatore  —  entered  into  a  murderous 
plot  against  his  life,  which  was   happily 
pipped  in  the  bud  by  the  police.     There 
is  said  to  have  been  another  and  more 
nusterious  attempt  against  the  emperor, 
of  which  the  public  heard  nothing,  except 
bvruraor.     A  gamekeeper,  of  the  forest 
ot  Compiigne,  shot  at  his  Majesty  while 
the  latter  was  engaged   in    a   pheasant 
^ttue;  but  one  of  the  equerries  in  at- 
tendance on   Napoleon  discharged  both 
the  barrels  of  his  breach-loader  into  the 
^ead  of  the  murderer,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.     So  the  story  runs  ;  but  whether 
H  be  a  true   one   or  not,  will  probably 
Oever  be  known  till   some  of  the  secret 
t>icmoirs   of  the   Imperial  era    come  to 
light. 

During    Napoleon    III.'s   reign    there 
Were  attempts  against  King  William  of 
Prussia,  in  1861,  and  against  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  in  1869;  whilst  in  1865  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,   president    of    the   United 
Stales,  was  murdered  in  the  theatre  of 
^"Vashington,  as  he  was  attending  a  per- 
formance   of  **Our  American    Cousin." 
This  calamitous  event  was  followed  by 
what  some  consider  as  the  judicial  murder 
oiihe  emperor  Maximilian,  at  Queretaro, 
in   1867,  ^nd    by   the    assassination    of 
Prince  Michael  of  Servia,  at  Belgrade,  in 


1868,  In-  the  mean  time  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia  had  been  twice 
exposed  to  criminal  enterprises  — once  in 
St.  Petersburg,  when  he  was  shot  at  by  a 
man  named  Korakasow,  and  the  second 
time  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Paris, 
when  he  narrowly  missed  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  Berezowski,  a  young  Polish 
refugee.  But  these  attempts  against  the 
czar  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  events 
of  the  present  day  that  they  must  be  men- 
tioned in  fuller  detail. 

It  was  to  a  peasant  named  Kommis- 
sarow  that  the  czar  was  believed  to  have 
owed  his  safety  when  Korakasow  fired 
at  him  in  1866,  out  some  saw  that  Kom- 
missarow  fainted  with  emotion  on  hearing 
the  shot,  and  that  it  was  a  woman  who 
first  raised  the  cry  that  he  had  stepped 
forward  and  arrested  the  assassin's  arm. 
Anyhow  the  lucky  peasant  was  loaded 
with  honors  and  presents.  The  czar  gave 
him  the  title  of  baron,  a  palace,  an  in- 
come ;  and  would  doubtless  have  kept  him 
in  lasting  favor  had  not  this  alleged  pre- 
server turned  out  to  be  a  brute  addicted 
to  drink,  so  that  he  had  to  be  disposed  of 
at  length  by  being  sent  as  lieutenant  into 
a  regiment  campaigning  in  the  Caucasus, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died  soon  after- 
wards. As  for  Korakasow,  he  was  sent 
to  Siberia,  and  may  be  working  in  the 
mines  there  to  this  day  for  aught  that  is 
known  to  the  contrary.  The  czar  was 
rather  surprised  than  upset  by  this  man's 
attempt  on  his  life,  for  Nihihsm  had  not 
yet  begun  to  ferment  in  the  land,  and 
Korakasow  was  looked  upon  as  an  isolated 
madman ;  but  in  the  following  year  Bere- 
zowski^s  attempt  gave  Alexander  II.  in- 
finite pain.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France  were  returning  together  from  a 
review  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  when 
Berezowski  —  a  lad  of  twenty  —  stepped 
forward  and  discharged  both  barrels  of  a 
pistol  at  once  at  their  barouche.  The 
pistol  exploded  and  wounded  the  assas- 
sin, but  it  was  not  this  that  saved  the  life 
of  the  czar.  M.  Rambaud,  an  equerry 
who  was  riding  beside  the  carriage,  hap- 
pened to  see  the  pistol  aimed,  and  spurred 
his  horse  forward  just  in  time  to  inter- 
cept the  bullets ;  inaeed,  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  charger  was  sprinkled  over  the 
czarewitch,  and  made  Napoleon  III.  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  this  young 
prince  had  been  wounded. 

It  turned  out  when  Berezowski  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  that  his  father  and  a 
brother  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia  for 
participation  in  the  Polish  rebellion  of 
1863,  and  this  fact  saved  him  from  the 
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guillotine.  The  jury  at  the  Seine  assizes 
tempered  their  veraict  of  "guilty"  with 
the  finding  of  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances," and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  be  transported  fo  New  Caledonia. 
Whether  he  is  there  now  is  not  exactly 
known  to  the  public,  for  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  government  of  national  defence 
in  1870  was  to  grant  him  a  pardon ;  and 
though  this  act  of.gracewas  subsequently 
cancelled  by  M.  Thiers,  some  say  that 
Berezowski  had  already  been  liberated 
when  the  order  for  detaining  him  arrived. 
Others  say  that  Berezowski  escaped  from 
Noumea  in  1871 ;  others  aeain  allege  that 
he  died  in  1872.  Altogether  a  mystery 
hangs  over  the  fate  of  this  young  man, 
whom  the  French  government  profess  to 
be  still  holding  in  durance. 

Berezowski's  crime  did  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, the  Poles,  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief.  The  iron  grasp  of  their  Rus- 
sian rulers  was  tightened  upon  them  frorti 
that  time,  and  various  merciful  conces- 
sions which  had  been  wrung  frpm  the 
czar's  pity  for  their  nation  were  withdrawn. 
Probably  it  will  transpire  in  time  that  the 
recent  Nihilist  outrages  have  had  an 
equally  pernicious  effect  in  checking  the 
liberal  progress  of  Russian  institutions. 
The  attempt  of  Solowiew  in  1879,  ^^^ 
explosion  on  the  Moscow  railwaj',  and 
the  attempted  blowing  up  of  the  Winter 
Palace  in  the  present  year,  are  crimes  of 
a  sort  which  either  drive  an  autocrat  mad 
with  panic  or  else  harden  him.  In  any 
case  they  cannot  be  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  misguided  factions  who  are 
responsible  for  tnem.  Russia  can,  no 
more  than  any  other  State,  civilize  itself 
by  murder. 

A  passing  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  attempts  of  Nobiling  and  Hoedel  on 
the  emperor  of  Germany ;  to  that  of  Pas- 
sanante  on  King  Humbert ;  and  to  those 
of  Moncasi  and  Ottero  on  the  king  of 
Spain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1872  a  cowardly  endeavor  was  made  to 
blow  up  the  carriage  that  contained  King 
Alphonso's  predecessor,  King  Amadeo, 
and  the  latter's  gentle  queen,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  very  weak  health,  and  who 
died  soon  afterwards.  Amadeo  abdicated 
shortly  after  this  occurrence,  and  left  the 
unfortunate  kingdom,  which  he  had  so 
honestly  essayed  to  govern,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  present  sovereign,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  accession,  was  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
Alphonso,  though  young,  has  exhibited 
all  the  nerve  and  temper  of  middle  age 
in  facing  the  perils  by  which  he  is  —  and 
must  continue  for  a  long  time  to   be  — 


surrounded.  He  is  quite  cons 
standing  in  a  most  critical  positi 
he  has  faith  in  his  star,  and  it  1 
hoped,  for  the  credit  of  humanity, 
will  be  allowed  to  finish  in  pe; 
honor,  and  in  the  full  ripeness  < 
reign  which  he  began  well,  and  \ 
is  carrying  on  with  courage. 

One  must  add  two  presidents  < 
American  republics  to  the  list  c 
who  have  recently  fallen  victims 
cal  zealotry.  Don  Gabriel  Gar 
renos,  president  of  Ecuador,  was 
nated  in  1875;  and  Don  B.  Gi 
dent  of  Paraguay,  perished  in  18; 
similar  circumstances.  Of  the  ; 
at  assassination  perpetrated  in  th 
ish  republics  of  America — in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  —  it  v 
invidious  to  speak.  They  are  to< 
ous.  The  newspapers  bring  us  ; 
of  new  ones  by  almost  every  m 
one  can  only  marvel  that  an 
ble  man  should  be  found  to  ac 
presidential  functions  in  these  e 
nary  countries,  where  a  ruler  s 
be  looked  upon  as  a  living  \ 
whom  aspirant  politicians  are  p 
to  shoot  without  running  the 
being  disgraced  as  murderers  if  1 
ceed  in  hitting  him. 


From  The  Pall  Mall 
THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  THE  J3 

V. 

Next  to  an  animal,  the  Mischn: 
"  the  pit "  as  a  principal  cause  of 
A  large  number  of  cases  where 
injury  was  occasioned  by  anythii 
nature  of  an  obstruction  were  als 
assimilated  to  those  wherein  the 
was  attributable  to  a  tank  or  wel 
ilar  excavation  which  had  been  j 
to  remain  uncovered  or  imperii 
tected. 

The  ordinances  of  the  civil  cc 
cable  to  suits  for  compensation  b 
to  this  important  class  differed  i 
respects  from  the  provisions  dea 
mischief  occasioned  by  an  anii 
the  first  place,  "  the  pit "  was  alv 
sidered  a  muad — />.  it  was  alwa 
lated  to  cause  damage  and  do 
carelessly  looked  after.  The  p 
was  bound  to  take  sufficient  pn 
that  any  pit,  well,  or  tank  of  y 
made  use  did  not  prove  a  source  < 
to  neighbors  and  passengers; 
chief  was  always  to  be  anticipa 
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these  exca\'ations,  just  as  injury  was  to 
be  apprehended    from    the   instincts  or 
known  propensities  of  an  animal.     Hence 
infractions  of  the  law  cominj;  under  the 
catej^'ory  of  **  the  pit "  rendered  the  offend- 
in;;  party  in  every  case  liable  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  damage  or  loss  occasioned 
by  reason  of  his  imprudence  or  careless- 
ness.    Attain,   if  an  ox  known   to  be  a 
rauad,  having  vicious  propensities,  killed 
a  man,  the  owner  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  penalty  designated  khofer^  amounting 
to  thirty  shekels,  as  ordained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch (Exodus  xxi.  32).     If  the  animal 
had  slain  a  human  being,  there  was  fur- 
ther what  the  Ghemara  terms  asur  be- 
toii'rf  — the  proprietor  was  forbidden  to 
have  any  profit  or  advantage  from   the 
beast:  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  it  for 
tield-labor;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  eat  the 
flesh  thereof.      But  in  the  case  of  "  the 
pit,"  notwithstanding  that  this  excavation 
was  Iej;;ally  regarded  as  a  muad,  the  per- 
son owning  it  was  acquitted  of  the  pay- 
ment khofer  if  a  human  being  fell  into 
^he  pit  and  was   killed  in  conseouence. 
TTie  proprietor  was,  however,  liable  for 
^v  hurt  or  injury  sustained  when  the  fall 
<^ia  not  prove  mortal.     One  other  distinc- 
*'on  was  made  in  the  two  categories  here 
contrasted.     If  an  ox  or  other  animal  did 
•*ny  mischief  to  another  beast,  and  dam- 
^^^i\  also  the  harness  or  trappings  of  that 
^'luT.  the  owner  of  the  vicious  brute  was 
Y'^JipcIled  to  pay  for  the  deterioration  in 
*V*  value  of  the  injured  animal,  and  for 
1^^  harness    or  trappings    spoiled    and 
.  *'okcn.     In  the  case  of  an  animal  falling 
'^to  a  pit,  the  defendant  was  condemned 
'?    pay  for  the  animal,  but  according  to 
''»«  majority  of  Hebrew  legists,  not  for 
^'^v  damage  to  either  trappings  or  har- 

No  one  under  any  circumstances  had  a 

[^;^ht  to  trespass  upon  another's  property. 

'^ence   an   owner  could  not  be  held   re- 

'Ponsiblc  for  damaj^c  or  injury  caused  by 

^     pit,  tank,  or  well   on  his  own   private 

*Ciinain,   or    situated   in   a   courtyard   to 

•"Kich  he  alone  had  right  of  access.     The 

'i>li;^aiion  to  see  that  these  excavations 

*ere  propKrrly  covered   or  fenced  off  ex- 

^^nded  only  to  the  following  cases  speci- 

^c^d  by  law.     If  the  pit  or  tank  was  dug 

"1   ^uc'h  a  manner  as  to  abut  upon  a  public 

f-i;;^l;way,  or  in  a  field  across  which  the 

P»-^Mic  possessed  a  right  of  way,  he  was 

i^^Ue  tor  damage  occasioned  by  reason 

oi  \\\^  having  such  pit  or  tank  imperfectly 

protected.     If   the  excavation  was   on  a 

V-tce  of  waste  or  common  ground,  or  if 

vja  liis  own  property  and  he  permitted  the 


public  to  make  use  of  the  enclosure,  he 
was  also  responsible  for  any  mischief 
resulting  from  his  carelessness.     Again 

—  and  this  was  a  common  case,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  tanks  for  the  purjioses  of 
irrigation  and  agriculture  —  if  the  pit  or 
well  abutted  or  opened  upon  a  neighbor's 
property,  the  proprietor  was  responsible 
only  for  damage  occasioned  to  this  neigh- 
bor by  negligence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  number  of 
cases  wherein  loss  was  occasioned  by  an 
excavation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  category  of  "  the  pit "  would 
be  those  where  animals  had  fallen  into 
the  opening,   uncovered   or    imperfectly 

f)rotected,  and  had  been  injured  or  killed 
)y  the  fall.  The  law  therefore  enacted 
that  to  render  the  defendant  liable  in  such 
cases  for  the  death  of  an  ox  the  depth  of 
the  pit  must  have  been  at  least  ten  iephn" 
lim  —  each  tophal  being  about  four  hands' 
breadth.  This  depth  was  considered 
sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  such  an 
animal.  If  the  pit  was  not  so  deep,  the 
proprietor  was  acquitted  if  the  ox  was 
killed,  but  was  responsible  for  any  injury 
or  hurt  which  caused  a  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  the  beast.  The  reasoning  of 
the  Hebrew  legists  here  is  evident.  The 
case  was  considered  as  that  of  an  ox 
regarded  as  a  iham  —  a  generally  docile 
and  well-behaved  animal  —  who  commit- 
ted damage  in  an  unexpected  and  unusual 
manner.  The  vicious  outbreak  of  the 
beast  was  not  anticipated  by  the  owner, 
who  apprehended  no  serious  mischief  to 
arise  from  his  neglect.  In  like  manner 
the  owner  of  the  pit  did  not  expect  his 
carelessness  in  respect  of  a  comparatively 
shallow  excavation  to  prove  fatal  to  cattle 

—  a  fall  of  less  than  ten  tcphalim  not 
being  calculated  to  cause  the  death  of  so 
large  an  animal  as  an  ox.  Any  less  depth 
was,  however,  likely  to  injure  or  wound ; 
hence  the  liability  m  every  case  for  hurt 
inflicted  in  this  manner  upon  cither  man 
or  beast.  One  foot  of  water  was  ac- 
counted equal  to  two  feet  of  earth.  A 
pit  eight  tephalim  deep  and  having  two 
tephanm  of  water,  or  one  six  teplialim 
deep  and  having  four  of  water,  was  con- 
sidered eouivalent  to  the  legal  ten  tepha- 
lim. Ana  the  proprietor  in  such  cases 
was  liable  if  an  ox  fell  into  the  tank  or 

!  pit  and  was  either  killed  bv  the  shock  or 
'suffocated  or  drowned.  \(  two  persons 
used  a  well,  or  tank,  or  pit,  in  common, 
and  it  so  happened  that  lK)th  left  it  un- 
covered, and  subsequently  damage  was 
caused  by  reason  of  this  negligence,  the 
last  of  the  two  who  made  use  thereof  was 
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accountable  for  whatever  mischief  result- 
ed. Again,  if  two  individuals  dug  a  pit, 
one  completing  nine  tephalim,  and  the 
other  afterwards  adding  one  tophal  un- 
known to  his  fellow-laborer  —  in  this  case 
both  parties  were  liable  if  injury  was  oc- 
casioned, or  if  an  ox  was  wounded  or 
hurt.  But  if  an  animal  was  killed  by  fall- 
ing into  the  excavation  the  person  who 
added  the  last  tophal  (thus  rendering  the 
pit  sufficiently  deep  to  create  liability  for 
such  an  accident)  was  adjudged  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  beast.  If  the  defendant  in 
any  case  of  damage  caused  by  a  pit  could 
prove  that  he  had  provided  a  proper  and 
strong  covering  or  fence  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  any  accident  likely 
to  cause  injury,  he  was  of  course  acquit- 
ted. The  covering  must,  however,  have 
been  strong  enough  to  permit  not  only 
pedestrians  to  use  the  road  where  the  pit 
was  situated  in  perfect  safety,  but  must 
have  been  calculated  to  prove  an  effective 
protection  in  the  case  of  the  heaviest 
traffic  in  the  habit  of  passing  that  way. 
If  the  tank  or  well  or  excavation  had  been 
left  in  care  of  an  idiotic  person,  or  a  deaf- 
mute,  or  a  young  child  not  capable  of 
exercising  proper  supervision  and  taking 
sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  accidents, 
the  proprietor  was  condemned  to  pay  for 
all  the  mischief  resulting  from  his  care- 
lessness. 

Every  case  of  damage  occasioned  by 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  obstacle,  or 
temporarily  partaking  of  or  having  the 
nature  of  an  obstacle,  was  regarded  as 
legally  assimilated  to  those  wherein 
the  mischief  was  caused  by  an  open 
excavation.  Hence  the  category  be- 
comes extremely  important.  A  hedge 
of  thorns  was  considered  a  muad  in  re- 
gard of  its  likelihood  to  do  mischief  when 
the  proprietor  suffered  it  to  grow  wild  and 
encumber  the  road  or  pathway,  or  hang 
over  into  a  neighbor's  field,  garden,  or 
orchard.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition,  and  properly  trimmed,  in 
order  to  prevent  damage  to  the  persons  or 
clothing  of  wayfarers,  or  to  cattle.  Ma- 
nure heaps,  masses  of  rotting  straw,  stub- 
ble, and  other  matter  required  for  manure, 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  obstruc- 
tions ;  and,  though  the  respective  owners 
had  the  right  at  prescribed  seasons  of 
year  to  place  these  in  certain  public 
places,  they  were  held  directly  accounta- 
ble for  any  damage  or  injury  caused  by 
these  encumbrances.  Heaps  of  rubbisn 
and  broken  things  entailed  responsibility 
upon  the  person  who  placed  them  in  a 
position  where   they  were  likely  to   do 


harm.  Any  individual  who  placed  h 
merchandise  or  goods  or  property  in  tl 
public  streets  where  thev  were  calculati 
to  impede  traffic  —  or  where  during  dar 
ness  they  were  not  clearly  discernible 
a  distance  —  was  responsible  for  any  la 
incurred  or  injury  inflicted  in  accordam 
with  the  law  applicable  to  damage  coi 
prised  in  the  category  of  "the  pit 
Those  who  were  cleaning  out  the  eav< 
and  gutters  of  their  houses  during  tl 
seasons  when  this  was  customary  ai 
permitted  were  liable  for  any  hurt  resu 
ing  from  water  thrown  from  the  roofs  ax 
housetops.  H,  however,  the  person  wl 
was  hurt  could  have  avoided  the  strea 
of  water  by  passing  on  the  opposite  si< 
of  the  roaa,  the  defendant  was  acquitte 
In  like  manner,  any  person  or  persons 
the  habit  of  keeping  goods  for  sale  or  ar 
cles  in  process  of  manufacture  —  as  po 
to  dry  —  in  a  public  street,  according  t 
known  custom,  and  in  places  invariab^s 
occupied,  were  exonerated  from  blame  i: 
the  event  of  such  ^oods  or  articles  doiflj 
damage  of  any  kind  to  passengers  aix 
passers-by.  If  a  street  was  encumbeitc 
by  things  which  had  no  business  there  ii 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  passage,  i1 
was  permitted  to  break  the  things  in 
order  to  make  a  road.  So,  too,  where  a 
private  court  was  filled  with  goods  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  building  where  it  was  situated. 

In  a  number  of  cases  assimilated  to 
those  coming  under  the  category  of  "the 
pit "  the  damage  might  have  been  caused 
by  things  which  only  temporarily  became 
oDstacles.  For  instance,  a  man  carrjine 
a  beam  of  wood  upon  his  shoulders  and 
hurting  another  walking  in  front  of  him, 
or  breaking  anything  carried  by  the  per- 
son in  front  of  him,  was  conaerancd  to 
Cay  for  the  damage  he  occasioned.  The 
eam  for  the  time  being  partook  of  the 
nature  of  an  obstruction  that  occasioned 
hurt  and  caused  mischief.  If,  however, 
the  man  carrying  the  beam  was  in  front d 
the  other  and  suddenly  stopped  short, 
thus  too  converting  his  beam  into  an  ol> 
struction,  he  was  only  liable  if  the  othei 
had  neither  time  nor  warning  in  ordei 
that  he  might  have  avoided  a  collision 
If  one  person  walking  slipped  and  afr 
other  immediately  behind  him  fell  ovci 
the  former  and  was  injured  or  suffered 
loss  by  breaking  anything  he  was  car 
rying,  the  first-named  was  condcmnCD 
to  pay  according  to  the  laws  applicable  W 
damage  caused  by  '*  the  pit."  So,  too,  ' 
one  was  carrying  or  dragging^  anythini 
through  the  streets,  and  the  object  Drok< 
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and  a  passenger  subsequently  stumbled 
over  toe  fragments ;  or  if  water  was 
spilled  and  a  passer-by  slipped  and  was 
injured  or  damaged  his  clothine,  the  per- 
son who  left  the  fragments  or  threw  away 
the  water  was  condemned  to  make  good 
the  damage.  An  animal  permitted  to  lie 
down  in  the  street  so  as  to  prevent  or  im- 
pede locomotion ;  and  in  fact  every  mova- 
ble or  immovable  thing  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  damage  or  injury  to 
those  entitled  to  pass  where  the  tempo- 
rary obstruction  was  found,  rendered  the 
person  guilty  of  negligence  liable  to  an 
action  for  indemnity,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  applicable  to  damage  coming  un- 
der the  category  of  "  the  pit" 

VI. 

Damage  caused  by  the  agency  of  fire 
was  regarded  as  the  type  or  representa- 
tive of  all  cases  coming  under  the  third 
category  of  which  the  Hebrew  code  took 
cognizance.  The  toldoth  —  derived  cases 
^comprised  in  the  same  division,  and 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principles,  included  all  instances  wherein 
the  mischief  was  done  by  an  object  falling 
from  ao  elevation,  moved  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  either  the  force  of  the  wind  or 
its  own  weight  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
support  provided  for  it.  For  example,  if 
a  tool  were  carelessly  left  on  a  roof,  and 
the  wind  hurled  it  down  into  the  street  so 
2s  to  cause  mischief ;  if  a  building  was 
found  to  be  unstable  or  improperly  snored 
up  and  it  fell  in,  thus  doing  injury  ;  or  if 
a  tree  grew  in  such  a  situation  on  one 
person's  property  that  its  branches  over- 
hung the  public  highway  or  projected 
into  the  courtyard  of  a  neighbor,  and  a 
limb  snapping  fell  and  occasioned  hurt  to 
persons  or  property  —  all  these  were  con- 
sidered toldoth  cases  assimilated  to  that 
of  damage  caused  by  fire. 

The  distinction   between   these    cases 

^  those  of    indirect    damage    classed 

Mder  the  category  of  that  committed  by 

the  horns  of  an  animal  must  be  clearly 

understood.     If  a  tool  or  utensil  was  lelt 

<»  the  roof  of  a  house  or  rested  on  a 

|«am,and  a  fowl  flying  that  way  flapped 

its  wings  against  the  tool  or  utensil  so  as 

to  cause  it  to  fall ;  or  an  animal  broke  the 

^m  so  that  anything  above  it  was  hurled 

to  the  earth,  and  mischief  was  wrought 

^  the  falling  object,  the  case  was  one  of 

fecct  damage  coming  under  the  cate- 

Sory  of  "the  horn."     It  was  likened  to 

^t  of  an  ox  who  trampled  upon  an  object 

•*i«r  foot,  the  fragments  of  which  new 


up  and  caused  the  hurt.  *  The  defendant 
adjudged  as  neglie^ent  was  liable  in  the 
penalty  of  one-halC  applicable  to  an  ani- 
mal regarded  as  a  tham.  But  if  in  any  of 
the  instances  here  mentioned  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the 
beam  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  tool  or 
utensil  and  the  subsequent  loss  and  injurv, 
the  case  was  assimilated  to  that  wherein 
the  damage  was  directly  caused  by  fire. 

Responsibility  in  cases  of  damage  in- 
cluded under  this  category  differed  some- 
what from  that  thrown  upon  individuals 
in  the  two  former  categories  —  those  of 
"the  ox"  and  "the  pit."  In  the  first 
place,  a  proprietor  was  liable  for  any 
mischief  caused  by  cither  an  animal  or  an 
excavation  left  in  charge  of  a  deaf-mute, 
an  idiot,  or  a  young  child  incapable  of 
properly  supervising  them.  In  cases 
where  damage  was  done  by  fire,  the  de- 
fendant was  not  liable  if  the  mischief- 
working  element  had  been  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  three  guardians  named,  not- 
withstanding their  legal  incompetency. 
Loss  occasioned  by  fire  differed  also  as 
regards  the  indemnity  payable  by  the 
party  to  whose  negligence  the  damage 
was  attributable  from  that  im(>osed  under 
the  other  two  categories  in  the  following 
respects :  the  penalty  of  one-half  inHicted 
in  the  case  of  a  tham  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  applied  to  this  divi- 
sion; and  —  unlike  the  instances  of  injury 
caused  by  "the  pit"  —  the  culpable  per- 
son in  cases  of  fire  was  liable  for  every- 
thing destroyed  through  his  imprudence 
and  negligence.  As,  however,  the  liability 
for  all  the  damage  resulting  from  a  con- 
flagration might  under  easily  conceivable 
circumstances  render  one  rhan  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  an  entire  town, 
some  amount  of  latitude  was  allowed  to 
the  local  tribunals  in  assessing  the  com- 
pensation. As  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Mischnic  doctors.  Rabbi  Simon, 
observes,  "  Everything  depends  upon  the 
nature,  extent,  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  conflagration  occurred."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  law  laid  down  only  general 
principles  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
instances  likely  to  arise.  These  were 
such  as  to  admit  of  an  equitable  construc- 
tion in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.  In  a  similar  manner, 
and  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  undue 
straining  of  the  enactment  which  neld  the 
defendant  liable  to  compensate  the  plain- 
tiff for  every  thing  consumed  by  a  fire, 
the  Hebrew  jurists  established  the  princi- 
ple of  non-payment  for  what  is  technically 
known  in  the  Ghemara  as  tamun  —  that 
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which  IS  concealed  or  hidden.  This  we 
shall  presently  explain. 

The  three  principal  cases  in  which 
damage  could  be  occasioned  by  a  fire 
were  necessarily  the  following :  (i)  where 
the  fire  broke  out  in  a  private  house,  and, 
spreading,  caused  further  mischief  —  the 
origin  of  the  conflagration  being  an  oven 
or  open  hearth  within-doors ;  (2)  where  a 
light  was  carried  about  or  placed  outside, 
or  a  heap  of  any  kind  was  hred  and  burned 
without  the  house,  and  the  flames  spread 
owing  to  gusts  of  wind  or  culpable  neg- 
lect, and  damage  resulted  in  consequence ; 
or  (3)  where  one  person  was  carrying  a 
light  or  firebrand  or  torch,  and  another 
suddenly  brought  some  combustible  mat- 
ter in  contact  with  the  flame,  thus  kindling 
a  fire  that  extended  so  as  to  entail  loss 
and  injury.  The  laws  applicable  to  each 
of  these  three  instances  are  concise  and 
clear. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  ordinances  of  this 
description  could,  the  occurrence  of  con- 
flagrations arising  from  within-doors,  the 
communal  regulations  of  each  town  and 
village  provided  that  no  person  should 
have  an  enclosed  oven  or  furnace  — 
ihanur —  in  his  house  unless  there  was  a 
clear  space  of  three  tephalim  (each  four 
hands*  breadth)  between  the  ceiling  or 
roof  and  the  top  of  the  said  oven  or  fur- 
nace. In  the  case  of  an  open  hearth  a 
distance  of  one  tophal  was  considered 
sufficient.  If  a  conflagration  originated 
in  a  private  house,  the  cause  being  un- 
known, and  spread  so  as  to  cause  damage 
or  injury,  the  proprietor  of  the  dwelling 
was  exonerated  from  all  liability  if  he  had 
complied  with  the  regulation  which  pro- 
hibited him  from  using  improperly  con- 
structed furnaces  or  hearths.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  neglected  these  pre- 
cautionary ordinances  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief. 
If,  however,  the  fire  extended  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  leaping  over  walls  of  a  cer- 
tain height,  spreading  across  streets  of  a 
definite  width,  or  crossing  intervening 
spaces  of  a  specified  breadth,  the  defend- 
ant was  only  liable  for  the  damage  com- 
mitted within  the  lesser  confined  area  of 
the  original  conflagration.  It  was  held 
that  an  ordinary  fire  might  be  anticipated 
to  result  from  carelessness  or  neglect  of 
necessary  precautions ;  but  an  extended 
conflagration  was  not  as  a  rule  to  be  an- 
ticipated in  such  cases.  The  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind  would  also  be  im- 
portant factors  in  causing  a  fire  to  leap 
over  unusual  obstacles  and  wide  spaces. 
The  Mischna  regards  a  wall  mere  than 


four  ells  in  height,  and  a  street  more  tfaa 
sixteen  ells  in  breadth,  as  calculated  i 
ordinary  cases  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
fire,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  free  tJb 
culpable  party  from  responsibility  fo 
damage  committed  by  a  conflagration  ez 
tending  beyond  such  boundaries,  llie 
liability  of  the  defendant  for  the  mischief 
committed  by  the  fire  within  these  limits 
and  boundaries  was  of  course  in  no  wise 
affected  by  this  restriction. 

In  the  case  of  damage  caused  by  a 
naked  light  carried  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  law  likewise  held  the  De^- 
gent  person  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  such  carelessness. 
The  liability  extenaed  to  a  smith,  in  re* 
spect  of  his  forge  and  the  sparks  fhn'ng 
therefrom;  to  a  baker  in  respect  of  the 
cinders  from  his  ovens ;  to  a  shopkeeper 
in  respect  of  the  lights  and  illuminations 
outside  his  shop  or  stall  or  booth.  If  a 
naked  light  or  movable  fire  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  in  charge  of  a  deaf-mute,  idiot, 
or  child,  the  exemptions  which  existed 
when  damage  resulted  frpm  an  immov'able 
fire  —  i.e.  an  oven  or  hearth  within-doors 
—  in  charge  of  the  same  incompetent 
guardians  could  not  be  pleaded.  From  a 
torch  or  lantern  in  the  hands  of  such  irre- 
sponsible persons  mischief  was  always  to 
be  anticipated;  hence  the  defendant's 
liability  in  this,  though  not  in  the  general- 
ity of  cases  comprised  in  the  category  of 
damage  caused  by  fire. 

In  the  third  class  above  mentioned, 
where  one  person  held  a  light  or  brand 
and  a  second  carried  the  matter  or  roat^ 
rial  which  caught  fire  and  caused  the 
mischief,  the  responsibility  was  with  him 
who  brought  the  two  into  contact.  If  the 
person  holding  the  light  was  in  his  own 
door  or  yard,  and  another  passing  brought 
the  inflammable  stuff  so  near  that  it 
caught  and  was  consumed  or  did  damage, 
the  second  was  liable  for  any  loss  in- 
curred. If  the  bearer  of  the  flame  carried 
his  light  in  such  a  manner  or  dropped  a 
spark  so  that  it  kindled  something  on  or 
in  a  neighbor's  yard  or  house;  or  on  a 
laden  cart  that  was  passing  by  him  or  his 
premises,  he  was  responsible  for  the  daB^ 
age  he  occasioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
here  that  an  incendiary  who  purposely 
set  fire  to  a  neighbor's  stack  or  field  w* 
subject  to  no  additional  punishment.  A 
in  the  case  of  one  who  by  negligenc 
destroyed  another's  property  or  belong 
ings,  he  was  simply  required  to  mak 
good  the  damage  he  had  committed. 

The  liability  of  the  defendant  was.ho^ 
ever,  in  every  case  limited  by  the  rescrv 
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tion  before  mentioned,  known  as  fhmun 
— /^.  non-payment  for  anything  hidden. 
If,  for  example,  the  fire  occurred  in  a 
field,  the  plaintiff  could  not  claim  compen- 
sation for  anything  in  the  field  not  usually 
found  in  such  a  place.  Ploughs,  rakes, 
lad implements  used  in  husbandry;  ani- 
imls  — goats,  oxen,  and  asses  tethered 
or  pasturing  there ;  in  fact,  all  objects 
generally  or  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
neadow  or  cornfield  where  they  were 
ille^cd  to  have  been  burned,  had  to  be 
paid  for.  But  if  the  plaintiff  alleged  that 
raluables  or  property  of  anv  kind  were 
contained  in  a  barn  or  outfiouse  where 
»Qch  things  are  not  as  a  rule  kept,  the 
defendant  was  not  held  responsible  for 
their  destruction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  private  dwelling-house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  the  owner  could  demand  compen- 
Mtion  for  all  he  alleged  to  have  been 
consumed  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
neglisjcnce.  Here  the  condition  tamun 
could  not  of  course  apply.  To  prevent 
inv  exorbitant  or  extortionate  demands 
against  the  defendant,  the  law,  however, 
oirdained  that  if  a  person  whose  house 
bad  been  burned  down  claimed  indem- 
nity for  anything  unusually  valuable  —  a 
jewel, an  important  document,  or  precious 
stones  — he  should  bring  witnesses  either 
that  his  position  and  means  were  such  as 
to  warrant  or  render  it  probable  that  he 
had  possessed  such  property ;  or  that  he 
had  shown  or  allowed  two  other  persons 
to  see  the  said  property  on  some  one 
occasion  to  which  they  could  testify.  In 
the  absence  of  the  two  witnesses  required 
by  law  to  establish  a  claim  of  any  kind, 
the  plaintiff  was  in  all  cases  of  damage 
committed  by  fire  compelled  to  take  the 
rabbinical  oath  —  before  explained  —  in 
order  to  obtain  compensation  as  claimed 
for  objects  within  the  house,  or  in  the 
field  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed.  He 
»as  obliged  to  swear,  according  to  the 
prescription  of  the  rabbins,  that  he  had 
really  owned  and  possessed  the  valuables 
*ad  chattels  payment  for  which  he  sought 
toeniorce ;  anci  that  they  had  really  been 
consumed  by  the  conflagration  which  had 
occurred  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
carelessness  and  neglect. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
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^Ehave  discussed  elsewhere  the  de- 
cree issued  by  the  French  government, 
*'th  questionable  justice  and  more  than 


questionable  wisdom,  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  and  probable  results  of  the 
rebuke  thus  administered  to  the  Senate 
for  its  rejection  of  the  seventh  clause  of 
the  Ferry  Bill,  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  measure  opens  out  an  inquiry  of  con- 
siderable interest,  which  the  indiscreet 
method  of  its  expression  in  the  present 
case  tends  rather  to  heighten  than  to 
diminish.  For  the  existing  hostility  of 
French  Republicans  to  the  Jesuits  is  no 
isolated  or  exceptional  phenomenon,  nor 
is  it  at  all  peculiar  either  to  France  or  to 
the  Republic.  It  is  of  course  true,  as  we 
have  been  copiouslv  reminded  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  French 
Chambers,  that  the  monarchy  of  the  Res- 
toration maintained  an  equally  unfriendly 
attitude  towards  the  order,  while  about  Ji 
century  ago  the  court  of  France  joined 
the  other  Catholic  powers  in  demanding 
its  suppression.  But  this  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  truth.  From  its  very 
foundation  the  Jesuit  society  has  some- 
how or  other  enlisted  against  itself  the 
jealous  hostility  both  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic country  of  Europe,  not  less  than  of 
Protestants,  against  whose  advance  it  was 
specially  organized.  This  is  surely  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  fact,  and  it  cloes 
not  become  less  remarkable  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  conflict  appears  always  to 
have  been  keenest  in  those  countries 
where  the  Jesuits  were  most  intimately 
known.  The  order  was  founded  by  a 
Spanish  knight,  and  it  bears  in  its  char- 
acter and  constitution  the  traces  of  its 
Spanish  origin.  Yet  it  was  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  who  brought  about  the  league 
of  Catholic  sovereigns  which  led  to  its 
suppression  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  In 
Italy,  again,  the  new  society  found  its 
earliest  home,  and  has  always  had  its 
headquarters  and  the  base  of  its  opera- 
tions;  and  in  Italy  —  and  among  their 
own  former  pupils  —  the  Jesuits  have 
met  their  bitterest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising assailants.  We  have  said  that 
from  the  first  they  had  provoked  the  ani- 
mosity of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  in  saying  this  we  did  not 
refer  only  or  chiefly  to  the  rivalry  —  often 
exceedingly  bitter — between  the  secular 
and  regular  clergy,  which  dates  from  the 
earliest  introduction  of  religious  orders 
into  the  Church,  and  is  intelligible  enough, 
even  apart  from  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
their  mutual  recriminations.  Yet  even 
here  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  no  other 
order  —  not  even  the  Franciscans,  who 
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were  the  best  hated  of  all  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  —  ever  managed  to  draw 
on  itself  the  same  intensity  of  mingled 
hatred  and  distrust.  It  is  more  material 
to  remark,  what  is  at  first  sight  far  more 
inexplicable,  that  not  only  oishops  but 
the  popes  themselves  have  from  the  days 
of  Ignatius  downwards  shown  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  society  expressly  organ- 
ized by  him  for  the  mamtenance  and  aug- 
mentation of  papal  autocracy.  Paul  III. 
inserted  a  clause  in  the  original  bull  of 
authorization,  limiting  the  number  of 
members  to  sixty,  and  although  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  withdraw  a  restric- 
tion so  fatal  to  their  aims,  Sixtus  V.,  by 
far  the  ablest  pontiff  of  the  sixteentn 
century,  resolved  on  enforcing  several 
sweeping  changes  in  their  constitution, 
including  a  change  of  name,  about  which 
they  were  extremely  sensitive,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  in- 
tentions by  the  shortness  of  his  reign. 
Two  centuries  later  Clement  XIV.  was 
willing  enough  to  accede  to  the  universal 
demand  of  Catholic  Europe  for  their  sup- 
pression ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
there  is  little  love  lost  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  papal 
throne.  It  must  be  allowed  that  such 
facts  require  an  explanation,  which  is  not 
adequately  supplied  by  their  own  proud 
boast  of  how  completely  their  founder's 
prayer  has  been  answered,  that  they  might 
be  hated  of  all  men,  like  him  whose  name 
they  have  assumed,  and  for  his  name's 
sake. 

There  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking, 
to  be  three  current  phases  of  opinion 
which  may  be  taken  variously  to  interpret 
the  traditional  instinct  or  prejudice  against 
the  Jesuits.  We  have  first  the  popular 
Protestant  hypothesis,  of  which  Mr. 
Whalley  used  to  be  the  spokesman  in 
Parliament,  and  which  found  a  ghastly 
illustration  in  the  sensational  religious 
works  of  the  davs  of  our  grandmothers. 
According  to  thfs  view  the  Jesuits  are  a 
kind  of  secret  police  of  the  evil  one,  be- 
ing occupied  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  their  Church,  which  are  identified  with 
their  own,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  with  a 
diabolical  craft  only  exceeded  by  their 
diabolical  wickedness.  They  have  spies 
or  familiars,  male  or  female,  in  every 
court,  every  society,  in  almost  every  pri- 
vate family  —  especially  in  Protestant 
families;  they  are  united  in  a  chronic 
conspiracy  against  the  peace  ahke  of 
households  and  of  empires.  It  was  not 
beneath  them  to  bribe  or  coerce  the  re- 
porters, as  he  publicly  complained  in  Par- 


liament, into  garbling  their  version  in  th 
Times  of  the  somewhat  inaudible  lai 
guage  of  a  venerable  Irish  peer  late 
deceased,  and  it  is  not  beyond  their  c 
pacity  to  control  by  invisible  and  uosu 
pected  agencies  the  policy  of  States,  ar 
virtually  to  shape  the  ciestinies  of  tfi 
civilized  world.  They  are  gifted  with  tl 
preternatural  power,  as  well  as  the  Satani 
malice,  of  the  genii  of  Eastern  fabh 
while,  unlike  them,  they  are  closely  bouD< 
together  in  a  federation  of  evil  for  th< 
pursuit  of  a  common  end.  They  arc  dis 
guised  at  this  moment,  in  .spite  of  the 
labors  of  the  Church  Association,  in  the 
surplice  of  Anglican  rectors,  while  "the 
female  Jesuit "  plies  her  seductive  arts 
under  the  innocent  semblance  of  a  Prot- 
estant kitchen-maid.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  we  have  dressed  up  a  mere  s<3Ut- 
crow  of  our  own,  or  laid  on  one  touch  of 
coloring  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  in  the  familiar  pictures  drawn  by 
Protestant  alarmists.  No  rational  person 
of  course  accepts  this  startling  caricature 
—  which  may  be  compared  with  the  delin- 
eation of  tne  Freemasons  sometimes 
found  in  foreign  Jesuit  treatises  —  bnt 
even  the  silliest  caricature  has  usually 
some  kind  of  basis,  however  inadequate, 
and  there  could  hardly  be  so  much  smoke 
if  there  was  no  fire.  More  plausible, and 
less  wildly  inaccurate,  is  the  opposite 
hypothesis,  formerly  prevalent  amon^ 
English  Liberals,  and  accepted  with  J 
difference  by  many  earnest  Roman  Catli 
olics,  that  the  Jesuits  are  much  like  otb< 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  more  zc2 
ous  and  energetic  perhaps,  and  theref<J 
naturally  more  offensive  to  those  "^ 
regard  with  dislike  or  fear  the  progress 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  not  ^ 
erwise  distinguishable  from  the  gerrn^^ 
mass  of  religious  corporations  from  w2" 
they  are  so  sharply  and  unfavorablj' 
criminated  by  the  recent  action  of 
French  government.  This  view  on 
surface  looks  reasonable  enough,  ar»» 
is  really  nearer  the  truth  than  the  ^' 
estant  bog\'  view,  but  it  is  not  the 
quite  unequal  to  the  exigency  of  f^ 
Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Fra*:* 
cans  have  been  in  their  day  as  ze^ 
and  as  influential  as  Jesuits,  and 
Dominicans  moreover  were  officially  ' 
nected  with  the  hateful  and  hated  Incf* 
tion,  yet  none  of  these  vast  and  pow^" 
organizations  have  ever  encount^' 
eitiier  within  the  pale  of  their  own  CYiUi 
or  beyond  it,  a  tithe  of  the  suspicion  a 
enmity  so  persistently  roused  by  the  cl 
dren  of  Ignatius.    Some  third  nypoth^- 
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Jy  required,  which,  without  vio- 
iictates  of  experience  and  com- 
?,  shall  vet  do  justice  to  the 
lets  of  the  case  past  and  pres- 

that  hypothesis  may  perhaps 
iptly  summed  up  in  the  well- 
ing about  the  Jesuits,  ubi  bene, 
s  :  ubi  male,  nihil  pejus.  They 
powerful  alike  for  good  and  for 
always   powerful,   and    always 

power,  whether  well  or  ill,  for 
dizement  of  their  order.     They 

all  along  as  an  imperium  in 
>nf routing  **  the  white  pope  " 

black  pope,"  and  not  unfre- 
ting  the  one  against  the  other 
^e  measure  of  at  least  tempo- 
>s.  And  hence  from  their  first 
popes  have  been  very  naturally 

of  these  self-chosen   praiton- 

Roman  emperors  were  jealous 

torian  Guards  and  the  sultan 

issaries,  lest   they  too  should 

nake  and  unmake  and  mould 

before    whose    throne    they 

professedly  absolute   subjec- 

late  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  a 
lich  ignored  the  real  services 
rendered  to  the  hiojhest  inter- 
;ir  Church,  and  indeed  to  the 
Christian  civilization.  They 
effective  preachers,  and  were 
ime  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
chers  of  youth  throughout  the 
of  Europe ;  even  now,  when 
to  a  great  extent  to  have  lost 
itional  cunning,  their  schools 
ire  pronounced  by  independent 
\  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  be 
lal  in  intellectual  working,  and 
superior  in  moral  culture,  to 
the  government  lyc^es.  They 
t  whole  maintained  unbroken, 
:  the  worse  than  questionable 
tem  exposed  by  I'ascal,  a  far 
idard  of  moral  purity  in  their 
han  any  of  their  rivals  either 
igious  orders  or  the  secular 
And  they  have  shown  them- 
►ted,  untiring,  and  very  success- 
laries  in  heathen  lands.  Yet 
their  career  has  been  marked 
;  aberrations,  inconsistent  at 
their  religious  profession  and 
inciples  of  morality,  as  in  the 
itroversy  about  the  '*  Chinese 
cribed  at  length  in  Mr.  Cart- 
Historical  Sketch.'*  And  that 
Qversy  would  alone  suffice  to 
that,  after  full  allowance  has 
,  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  for 


ubi  bene^  nihil  melius^  there  is  also  an- 
other and  a  darker  side  to  the  picture. 
The  ambitious  design  which  was  indelibly 
impressed  by  Ignatius  Loyola  on  the  con- 
stitution—  we  might  add  the  very  name 
—  of  his  order  has  proved  throughout  the 
secret  both  of  its  weakness  and  its 
strength.  To  that  supreme  end  all  con- 
siderations, moral  and  religious,  not  ex- 
cluding their  most  cherished  theological 
principle,  have  been  subordinated.  !•  rom 
the  first  they  were  not  content  to  trust  to 
their  enormous  educational  and  spiritual 
influence,  but  aspired  also  to  "shape  the 
whispers  "  of  all  the  Catholic  thrones  of 
Europe,  and  to  undermine  all  the  thrones 
which  they  regarded  as  anti-Catholic. 
They  governed  the  French  Church 
through  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  they  plotted  persistently  against  the 
crown  and  life  of  (2ueen  Elizabeth.  They 
did  not  scruple  to  make  good  their  posi- 
tion at  the  French  court  by  more  than 
conniving  at  Gallican  opinions  —  which 
could  never  have  been  their  own  —  and 
actually  helped  to  frame  the  Declaration 
of  Gallican  Liberties.  When  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  France  in  the  last 
century,  they  offered  to  purchase  a  re- 
prieve by  teaching  the  four  Gallican  arti- 
cles, which  directly  contravene  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Jesuit  theology. 
Their  influence  has  everywhere  been  used, 
and  perhaps  consistently  used,  in  the 
service  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  but  the  means  employed  have 
not  unfrequently  been  such  as  no  plea  of 
conscience  could  excuse.  When  the  or- 
der was  dissolved  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  they  of  all  men  were 
bound  to  respect  as  final  and  absolute^ 
they  held  together  in  defiance  of  it  under 
the  shelter  of  the  schismatic  governments 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.  They  are  not 
only  "  Catholics  first  and  patriots  after- 
ward.s,"  in  whatever  country  their  lot  may 
be  cast,  but  Jesuits  first  and  Catholics 
afterwards.  The  interests  of  the  Church 
are  to  their  minds  summed  up  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  order,  and  a  pope 
who  opposes  them,  like  Ganganelli,  is, 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  no  better  than  a 
suicidal  maniac,  whose  dangerous  pervers- 
ity it  is  the  truest  charily  to  restrain. 
Still  more  of  course  are  secular  govern- 
ments which  pursue  an  anti-Catholic  — 
that  is  an  anti-Jesuit  —  policy  to  be 
treated  as  natural  enemies  ;  while  in  deal- 
ing with  governments  which  could  be 
made  subservient  to  their  purposes  they 
would  adopt,  as  they  have  shown  in 
France,  in  Mexico,  in  China,  and  in  Rus- 
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sia,  a  policy  of  the  extremest  Erastian- 
ism.  That  a  society  numbering  many 
thousands  of  members,  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  world  and  organized  on  the 
strictest  principle  of  military  discipline, 
so  resolute  in  its  ambitious  aims,  and  so 
versatile  and  unscrupulous  in  its  methods 
of  prosecuting  them,  should  be  viewed 
witli  jealousy  oy  civil  governments  —  and 
not  least  by  the  governments  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  its  influence  is 
most  likely  to  be  felt  —  can  be  no  matter 
of  surprise.  Their  official  organ,  the  O- 
viltci  Caitolica^  specially  authenticated  by 
a  brief  of  Pius  IX.,  declared  shortly  be- 
fore the  Vatican  Council  that  "Christian 
States  have  ceased  to  exist;  human  soci- 
ety has  relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  is 
like  an  earthly  body  with  no  breath  from 
heaven."  The  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  two  crowning  achievements 
of  modern  Jesuitism,  were  their  chosen 
instruments  for  reversing  this  fatal  ten- 
dency of  modern  civilization.  It  is  not 
wonaerful  that  the  civil  power,  thus  rudely 
challenged,  should  have  learned  to  regard 
the  Church  which  they  claimed  to  repre- 
sent, and  under  the  last  pontificate  prac- 
tically ruled,  as  **  an  organization  bristling 
with  dangerous  sentiments,"  and  the  Jes- 
uit Order  itself  as  **the  Praetorian  Guard 
of  a  dangerous  ecclesiastical  Caesarism." 


From  Nature. 
TEMPERATURE    OF     THE     SOIL    DURING 

WINTER. 

The  French  physicists,  Edmond  and 
Henry  Becquerel,  took  advantage  of  the 
intense  cold  prevailing  at  Paris  last  De- 
cember, to  study  the  changes  in  tempera- 
ture below  the  surface  of  the  soil  under 
various  conditions.  It  is  a  widely  spread 
belief  among  farmers,  that  when  protected 
by  a  layer  of  snow,  crops  sown  in  the 
autumn  are  effectually  guarded  against 
freezing.  This  opinion,  however,  must 
lose  much  of  its  weight  in  view  of  these 
late  observations,  which  we  will  briefly 
summarize. 

The  observations  were  made  by  means 
of  Becquerers  electric  thermometer,  which 
consists  simply  of  two  wires  isolated  by 
a  coating  of  gutta-percha,  and  soldered 
together  at  their  extremities.    Differences 


ifi  temperature  between  the  two  plac 
junction  cause  electric  currents  var)ii 
intensity  with  the  greatness  of  the  d 
ence.  A  magnetic  needle,  brought  u 
the  influence  of  the  current,  registei 
a  dial  these  differences.  The  wires 
inserted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantc 
various  depths  varying  from  five  to  i 
centimetres,  and  observations  were  f 
from  November  26  to  the  close  of  De 
ber.  Frost  first  appeared  in  the  ga 
November  26.  December  3  snow  fe 
abundance,  and  the  temperature  oi 
air  sank  to  —  11*'  C.  The  layer  of  j 
was  twenty-five  centimetres  deep, 
cember  10,  the  temperature  had  sur 

—  21**,  and  commenced  then  gradual 
rise.     December  15,  the  snow  was 
teen  centimetres  in  depth. 

Coming  now  to  the  observations  1 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  u 
the  above  circumstances,  we  find  at 
a  striking  difference  between  the  re 
obtained  in  soil  covered  with  grass 
those  obtained  below  a  bare  surfa( 
the  ground.  In  soil  protected  byg 
before  as  well  as  after  the  snowfall,  j 
deptlis  below  that  of  five  centimetres 
temperature  never  descended  below  c 
Registering  3*^-5  at  the  depth  of 
centimetres  on  November  26,  it  si 
sank  to  o- 1 8*^  on  December  14.  The 
ence  of  grass  would  appear,  ther 
effectually  protect  the  earth  benea 
from  freezing  at  the  lowest  tempera 
attained  in  our  climate.  Quite  diff- 
results,  however,  are  yielded  in 
absence  of  grass.  In  this  case 
depth  of  five  centimetres  the  therra 
ter  sank  below  zero  on  Novembc 
Two  days  later  it  registered  —  2***6. 
December  3,  just  before  the  snowf: 
reached  its  minimum  of  — 3^*17.  - 
being  covered  with   snow   it   regis 

—  o'^-S,  and  later  —  i*'*4.  The  snow 
appears  to  act  in  a  certain  measure 
screen  against  changes  in  tempera 
but  its  conductive  properties  are  stil 
marked  to  prevent  these  changes 
being  felt  sensibly  at  a  certain  dep 
the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the  agricult 
this  slow  conduction,  when  united  t< 
still  lower  conductive  properties 
tolerably  thick  layer  of  dead  shoo 
cereal  crops  sown  in  autumn  ma] 
quently  insure  immunity  from  freezii 
the  roots  below  the  surface. 

T.  H. 
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IN   FIRLE   PARK,   ETC. 


IN  FIRLE  PARK. 


I  FOUND  a  fairy-land  to-day, 

A  wonder-world,  not  far  away ; 

I  crossed  no  seas,  I  climbed  no  heights, 

I  spent  no  toilsome  days  nor  nights; 

I  came  not  to  it  in  my  dreams. 

Nor  fancies  born  of  morning  beams ; 

I  trod  the  earth,  I  breathed  the  air. 

The  known  fields  were  my  neighbors  there ; 

Yet  such  a  hallowed  place  I  found. 

Islanded  from  the  world  around. 

The  trees  overreach  from  either  side 
A  moss-grown  path,  not  over-wide ; 
Its  windings  seen  a  little  space. 
Then  lost  in  boughs  that  interlace. 
Soon  as  I  saw  I  owned  the  spell ; 
My  feet  in  quiet  reverence  fell ; 
For  there  were  mosses  and  long  grass, 
Catching  at  sunbeams  as  they  pass ; 
And  many  leaves,  new  leapt  from  earth, 
Green  from  their  fresh  and  dewy  birth. 

But  oh,  that  I  could  tell  the  sight. 
That  flooded  all  my  soul  with  light  I 
There,  'mid  green  leaves  luxuriant,  grew 
Violets,  —  a  hundred  eyes  of  blue. 
Each  cluster  seemed  a  ifairy  band, 
Each  nest  of  leaves  a  fairy-land ; 
And  all  the  air  was  odorous 
With  joys  no  words  can  tell  to  us, 
With  every  unimagined  thing 
We  dream  of  in  the  days  of  spring. 

Alas,  how  small  a  boon  are  words. 
By  the  wild  raptures  of  the  birds ! 
Had  I  a  blackbird's  song,  perchance 
E'en  I  might  make  your  spirit  dance, 
Your  soul  be  thrilled  a  little  space 
With  my  sweet  memories  of  that  place. 
Now,  with  weak  words  I  strive  in  vain; 
Into  my  breast  they  turn  again  ; 
And,  all  unwillingly,  my  heart 
Feeds  on  her  heavenly  joys  apart 
Spectator.  F.  W.  B. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  ROAM? 

Where  shall  we  roam,  O  maiden  mine  ? 

To  North,  to  South,  to  East  or  West  ? 
Raise  but  thine  eyes,  and  give  the  sign  ; 

Where  shall  we  roam  ? — which  way  is  best  ? 

See  !  to  the  North  the  clear,  cold  star 
Would  lead  us,  where  the  icebergs  rise  ; 

Where  silence  reigns,  and  from  afar 
The  snowflakes  falling  shroud  the  skies. 

No,  no ;  the  North  is  bleak  and  bare  : 
Too  cold  the  wind,  too  chill  the  sea ; 

The  sun  itself  is  icy  there. 
The  North  is  not  the  land  for  me. 

Then  seek  the  South,  where  skies  are  bright, 
Where  flowerets  kiss  the  wand'rer's  feet, 

Where  whispVing  zephyrs  woo  the  night. 
And  but  to  live  and  love  is  sweet 


Or  turn  thee  to  the  dawn  of  day, 
I^nd  of  romance  and  sacred  tale ; 

Fair  is  the  scene,  nor  far  the  way. 
Thither,  O  loved  one  I  let  us  sail. 

Nor  South,  nor  East  ?    Then  turn  thee  last 
Where  evening  star-girt  doth  appear. 

Ah  no  !  the  evening  fades  too  fast ; 
The  night  beyond  is  dark  and  drear. 

Then,  maiden  mine,  we  will  remain, 
We  two  alone ;  no  need  to  roam. 

Nor  ever  wander  forth  again 
Afar,  if  love  but  stay  at  home. 
Chamb€r8»  Journal.  R.  C.  LeHMANN. 


SEEKING  REST. 

Thus  saith  my  soul,  "The  path  is  long  to 
tread. 
Behind  mc  far  it  stretches,  far  before  ; 
Wearily,  drearily,  sight  travels  o'er 
Leagues  that  have  lengthened  as  the  slow  days 

sped. 
And  wearily  o*er  leagues  untra versed 
Which  I  must  traverse  ere  I  gain  the  door 
That  shuts  not  night  nor  day.     What  need 
I  more 
Than  to  find  rest  at  last  in  that  last  bed  .>" 


Is  it  well  said,  O  soul  ?    The  way  is  long. 

Weary  are  heart  and  brain  and  aching  feet, 
But  *mid  thy  weariness  thou  still  art  strong. 

And  rest  unearned  is  shameful ;  so  entreat 
This  one  thing  —  that  at  last  the  conqueror's 
song 

May  echo  through  a  sleep  divinely  sweet. 

Good  Words.  J.  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


What  God  us  here  hath  given 

Is  time,  we  all  agree ; 
What  more  ordain'd  by  Heaven, 

We  call  eternity. 

The  gifts  that  time  here  proffereth 
Are  changing  grief  and  glee. 

Until  the  bridge  death  offeretb 
Unto  eternity. 

Upon  that  mystic  morrow 
What  waiteth — joy  or  woe? 

M\*self  am  free  from  sorrow 
Whilst  I  this  comfort  know : 


We  shall  in  time  know  gladness, 

If  wise  in  time  we  be. 
And  never  then  know  sadness 

Thro'  all  eternity. 

MiRZA  SCHAFFY. 


METTERNICH. 
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From  The  Contemponuy  Review. 
METTERNICH.* 

The  publication  of  the  papers  which 
Mettemich  left  behind  him  has  now  been 
be^D,  and  has  recalled  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  somewhat  forgotten  per- 
sonality of  the  man  who  for  forty  years 
guided  Austrian  politics,  and  exercised 
an  apparently  profound  influence  on  the 
whole  of  Europe.    The  weighty  events 
and  the  important  men  of  the  second  half 
of  this  century  have  naturally  cast  the 
comparatively  small  men  and  things  of  its 
second,  third,  and  fourth  decade  into  the 
shade.   But  here  we  are  carried  back  once 
more  to  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  men  and  things  were  not,  indeed, 
wanting  in  the  greatness  of  their  propor- 
tions, although  it  might  be  said  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  those  of  our  day  in 
lasting  historical   importance.     In  fact, 
the  present  two  volumes,  which  are  all 
that  have  as  yet  appeared,  bring  before 
Ds  one  of  the  principal  agents    in    the 
events  of  that  period  to  speak  of  them  in 
person,  and  they  remind  us,  in  the  most 
impressive  way,  that  the  old  chancellor, 
vho  is  to  our  generation  nothing  more 
than  an  embodiment  of  that  long  period 
of  dull  silence,  was  also  once  young,  bold, 
active,  animated,  and  that  he  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  most  stirring  of  all 
historical  dramas.     It  is  in  this,  and  not 
'n  any  unexpected  disclosures,  that  the 
interest  of  the  book  lies.    The  autobio- 
irraphic  fragments,  as  well  as  the  other 
«ssa}*s  of  the  prince,  certainly  show  the 
double  nature  of  the  man  in  a  clearer 
'^ght  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in; 
t>i]t  that  was  by  no  means  the  purpose  of 
^e  author.     It  is  his  vanity  which  has 
played  him  the  trick  of  making  him  betray 
himself,  as  vanity  at  times  will  do.     For 
^iic  rest,  these  memorabilia,  if  we   may 
^^  them  so,  are  all  very  general,  and 
^3cept  for  indirect  psychological    side- 
\^g\\\s  such  as  this,  they  offer  little  to 
interest  us,  either  anecdotal  or  historical, 
"^e  writer  glides  rapidly  over  everything 


*  ^tUctiam  fr^m  MetternicVs  Papers.     Edited  by 

***  Cliancellor's  mib.  Prince  Richard  Mbttbrnich- 

^wjunic     Arranged  by  AuroNs  von   Klinkow- 

*/*<■•>».  Aothorixed  Original  (verman  Edition     Vienna. 

^'bhcla  BnoffiuUer,  1880.     First  Part.    Two  volumes. 


in  the  events  that  is  really  important  and 
needs  explanation.  We  get  judgments 
—  flattering  judgments  of  himself  espe- 
cially —  explanations  of  "  principles,"  but 
we  learn  nothing  new  about  the  occur- 
rences themselves.  At  most,  the  prelim- 
inary history  of  the  Potsdam  Treaty, 
which  was  already  so  fully  made  known 
through  Hardenberg's  "  Memoir,"  is  com- 
pleted a  little. 

The  book  falls  into  two,  happily  un- 
equal, halves,  of  which  the  recording 
statesman  fills  the  one,  and  the  acting 
statesman  the  other.  There  is  in  the  first 
place  an  "  Autobiographical  Memoir," 
written  in  1844,  supplemented  by  a  **  Key 
to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Think- 
ing and  Acting,"  written  in  1852,  and 
interpolated  with  a  "History  of  the  Alli- 
ances of  1813  and  1814,"  written  in  1829.* 
Then  there  is  a  character  of  Napoleon, 
written  in  French  in  1820,  and  a  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  Alexander,  written  in 
German  in  1829;  between  these  are  re- 
marks by  the  editor,  which  might  have 
been  fitly  given  under  the  text,  while  the 
highly  interesting  quotations  from  un- 
edited letters  which  they  contain  would 
have  been  better  left  to  the  second  part. 
This  second  and  much  more  comprehen- 
sive and  interesting  part  brings  together 
letters,  despatches,  reports,  instructions, 
proposals,  etc.,  of  the  years  1793-18 15, 
and  mostly  in  the  French  language.  It 
is  there  that  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  centres.  True,  the  original  docu- 
ments from  Metternich*s  official  work 
which  are  here  given  to  the  public  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  unprinted  before, 
but  they,  of  course,  contain  much  that  is 
of  importance,  especially  from  the  period 
of  his  Paris  ambassadorship  (1806-1809), 
and  from  the  first  period  of  his  ministry 
(1 809-1 8 1 2X  though  even  these  are  ex- 
tremely fragmentary  and  full  of  gaps. 
However,  these  despatches,  published 
here  for  the  first  time,  even  when  they 
offer  nothing  new  to  the  historian,  are 
often  noteworthy  to  the  psychologist,  and 
always  entertaining  and  stimulating  to  the 

*  The  tone  in  which  the  emperor  Francis  it  spoken 
of  in  this  paper,  as  one  who  belonged  to  the  past,  leads 
me  to  surmise  that  the  paper  was  either  written  for  the 
first  time,  or  at  any  rate  was  rewritten,  after  1835. 
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general  reader.  Of  course,  most  of  the  re- 
ports and  decrees  which  are  given  in  this 
work  are  already  published  either  in  ex- 
tracts or  ///  extcnso  in  Oncken's  massive 
"History  of  Austria  and  Prussia  during 
the  War  of  Liberation,"  while  many  others, 
often  much  more  important,  which  are 
contained  in  the  later  work,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  "  Metternich's  Papers."  Nay, 
we  seek  in  vain  in  it  for  even  those  docu- 
ments by  whose  publication  Oncken  has 
set  the  Metternichian  politics  of  the  year 
1812  in  a  quite  new  and,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  light.  Much  also  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  nine  hours*  interview 
between  Napoleon  and  Mettemich  in  the 
Marcolini  Palace  at  Dresden,  during  the 
armistice  of  1813  —  we  have  known  al- 
ready as  existing  for  more  than  twenty 
years  through  Thiers,  to  whom  Metter- 
nich  communicated  an  outline  of  it.* 
We  are,  moreover,  already  long  since  in- 
structed concerning  his  ambassadorship 
at  Vienna,  through  D'Haussonville,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  MS. 
"  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Talley- 

*  This  has  since  been  more  exactly  imparted  to  us  by 
Helfert,  in  his  "  Marie  Louise.*'  I  intentionally  ab- 
stain in  this  review  from  all  learned  critical  detail,  but 
should  like  to  find  place  here  for  a  single  observation  to 
show  a  little  proof  of  Mettcmich's  trustworthiness. 
The  chancellor  wrote  in  1857,  after  reading  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  Thiers'  "Consulate  and  Empire/'  an  ac- 
count of  his  relations  with  the  French  statesman  in  the 
tone  of  a  very  great  and  mighty  lord,  who  had  conde- 
scended, perhaps  once  or  twice,  to  receive  the  Httle 
ez-joumalist,  but  had  no  further  dealings  with  him. 
Thiers  had  put  twelve  questions  to  him  in  Brussels,  in 
1850,  which  he  had  answered,  but  their  conversation 
was  confined  to  the  years  1809,  iSia  (See  this  account 
in  the  "Papers,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  254,  255.)  Now  that 
famous  Dresden  interview  of  the  year  1813  is  contained  in 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "  Consulate  and  Empire," 
which  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  fifteenth  in  the 
year  i8s7'  In  it  Thiers  states,  in  the  most  distinct 
manner,  that  Mettemich  had  communicated  to  him  an 
outline  of  that  interview.  This  statement,  Mettemich, 
who  was  then  still  alive,  and  indeed  writing  the  account 
mentioned  at  that  very  time,  has  not  publicly  denied ; 
and  Thiers'  version  agrees  so  entirely,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  little  points,  with  the  Memorandum  of 
1820,  published  by  Helfert,  as  well  as  with  the  narrative 
WTitten  in  1829  (published  in  the  work  before  us),  that 
since  nobody  could  know  the  import  of  that  conversa- 
tion except  Mettemich,  the  chancellor,  in  his  account 
of  the  year  1857,  could  have  simply  —  not  told  the  truth. 
That  Thiers  received  other  communications  from  Met- 
temich after  1850,  appears  from  the  remark  of  the 
editor  on  the  "  Mission  of  Ottenfels  to  Basle"  (vol.  i., 
p.  268).  This  example  may  suffice  to  explain  and 
justify  certain  severities  in  our  judgment  of  the  chan- 
cellor. 


rand,"  and  of  whom  Th.  von  Bemhard 
has  already  made  excellent  use,  as  wel 
as  through  Villemain,  to  whom  Coun 
Narbonne  gave  extensive  communica 
tions;  and  again  more  recently  througl 
Hardenberg,  Ranke,  Gentz^  Klinkow 
Strom,  and  J.  A.  von  Helfert,  who  havt 
gone  profoundly  —  though  not  so  pro 
foundly  as  Oncken  —  into  the  Austria] 
State  archives ;  we  are  already,  I  say,  fa 
better  informed  on  many  matters,  througl 
various  important  publications  of  the  las 
twenty  years,  than  through  what  tbes< 
new  volumes  give  us,  which,  for  example 
pass  over  the  history  of  the  treaty  ol 
January  3rd,  181 5,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  so 
much  as  mention  the  existence  of  such  a 
treaty  at  all.  A.  Beer's  biography  of 
the  chancellor  (in  the  fifth  volume  of 
"  Der  Neue  Plutarch  "X  which  is  founded 
throughout  on  MS.  materials,  is  in  no 
wise  superseded  by  this  new  publication, 
and  I  refer  to  this  book  once  for  all,  as 
also  to  A.  Springer's  much  older  char- 
actcr  of  Mettemich,  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  all  judgments  of  either  bistO' 
rian,  especially  not,  as  will  appear,  with 
Springer's.  As  far  as  things  persona] 
are  concerned,  regarding  which  both  the 
author  and  the  editor  of  the  work  before 
us  are  very  reserved,  the  inadvertent  ex- 
pressions of  Talleyrand,  Marmont,  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  contemporaries,  an4 
above  all,  Gentz's  "Diary,"  Hormayr's 
"  LebcHsbiider,''^  and  Varnhagen's  •*  Me- 
morabilia," must  be  consulted,  if  we  are 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  chancellor's 
figure. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  present 
publication  is  very  valuable.  For  a  his 
tory  of  the  time  it  can  only  be  used  undei 
condition  of  careful  comparison  with  othei 
sources.  For  the  character  of  the  man  il 
is  invaluable,  because  it  gives  him  to  m 
speaking  without  interruption  for  nine 
hundred  pages  long.  And  although  the 
whole  book  as  yet  treats  only  of  the 
period  up  to  the  year  1815,  we  get  to  heai 
him  in  the  most  various  ages  of  life,  non 
as  a  stripling  of  twenty,  now  as  a  yoang 
man  in  the  thick  of  affairs  and  just  out 
of  the  stir  of  battle,  and  now  as  a  discreet, 
self-satisfied  old  man,  who  sets  out  the 
history  of  his  life  and  paints  himself  ic 
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the  way  he  would  like  posterity  to  see 
him.  A  foolish  and  vain  undertaking,  we 
may  say  at  the  outset :  foolish,  because 
Mettemich  as  he  was  is  much  more  inter- 
esting than  Metternich  as  he  would  like 
to  be;  vain,  because  with  all  his  trouble 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  present  himself 
otherwise  than  as  he  was.  If  the  first 
half  of  the  book  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  learning  to  know  the  old  author,  the 
second  puts  the  means  in  our  hand  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
diplomatist,  and  all  will  believe  my  word 
when  I  say  that  the  diplomatist  was  in 
Metternich  more  important  than  the 
author,  the  youth  more  interesting  than 
the  old  man.  But  since  the  prince  chan- 
cellor, in  a  dilettante  way,  laid  so  much 
stress  on  his  literary  talent,  let  us  devote 
a  little  attention  to  the  author  before  we 
speak  of  the  statesman  ;  all  the  more  be- 
cause the  author  oftentimes,  and  cer- 
tainly without  meaning  it,  explains  the 
statesman,  but  especially  because  he  be- 
trays the  man  who  has  given  himself  such 
unspeakable  trouble  to  dress  himself  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  most  com- 
prehensive of  his  literary  essays  —  the 
"  Autobiographical  Memoir  "  —  furnishes 
the  most  natural  occasion  and  instrument 
for  describing,  in  a  few  lines,  the  political 
activity  of  the  man  till  his  forty-second 
year.  The  stirring  history  of  that  period 
may  be  read  in  Treitschke's  unmatched 
description  ;  the  secret  political  ^ames  of 
the  years  1812-1813,  in  particular,  have 
now  been  for  the  first  time  completely  un- 
folded to  us  by  Oncken.  But  while  the 
former,  by  his  own  warm  partialities,  car- 
ries us  into  the  midst  of  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere of  conflicting  passions,  and  compels 
u^  so  to  say,  to  feel  them  after  him,  the 
latter  has  the  rare  coolness  of  blood  to  be 
ible  to  place  himself  and  us  outside  the 
^nge  of  fire  at  a  point  where  we  can  fol- 
low equally  well  the  movements  of  both 
innics  without  being  ourselves  drawn 
'nio  the  disturbing  fever  of  the  fight ;  or, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  he  collects,  exam- 
'ncs,  and  compares  all  statements  and 
l^timonies,  like  a  conscientious,  indefat- 
igable, and  acute  investigator,  and  leaves 
It  to  ourselves  to  construct  out  of  these 
°i^terials  bills  of  indictment,  pleas  of  de- 


fence, summings  up,  perhaps  even,  if  we 
have  the  turn  and  gift  for  it,  a  work  of 
literary  art.  I  may  assume  that  these 
impressions  are  still  unefTaced  from  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  may  therefore 
dispense  on  this  occasion,  with  picturing 
the  dark  background  of  the  time  on  which 
the  figure  of  the  Austrian  statesman 
moves. 

I. 

No  one  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Prince  Metternich  the  first  and  su- 
premest  virtue  of  the  statesman,  that  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  State  he 
served.  This,  however,  was  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  the  writer.  The  young 
Count  Clement,  born  in  Coblenz  in  1773, 
educated  in  Strasburgand  Mayence,  wrote 
his  (German  mother  tongue  almost  as  well 
as  French  before  he  settled  on  the  Dan- 
ube. The  rhetorical  proofs  which  are 
afTorded  us  of  that  show  him  to  be  by  no 
means  an  important  master  of  style,  — 
and  who  would  require  style  from  a  youth 
of  twenty  if  this  youth  was  not  named 
Goethe  ?  —  but  his  language  is  German  in 
expression,  in  turning,  in  accentuation,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  Rhinelander. 
For  fifteen  years  obliged  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of  French,  then  from  his 
thirty-sixth  year  living  exclusively  in 
Austria,  he  appears  by-and-by  to  have 
cjuite  lost  the  feeling  for  the  German 
idiom.  It  was  at  that  time  only  that 
Austria  began  again  to  participate  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany.  But  the 
chancellor  appears  to  have  had  little  inter- 
course with  the  men  to  whom  the  credit 
must  be  given  of  having  prepared  the  way 
for  this  intellectual  reunion.  His  Ger- 
man is  not  the  German  of  Grillparzer  or 
of  Halm,  it  is  the  German  of  the  I.R. 
bureaux.  Regulations  are  made  **uder 
seinen  Vorschlag;  *'  certain  things  exist 
in  the  fullest  "''Ausmassej'*^  he  speaks 
with  people  about  Xh^^^Tagesbelange;^^ 
he  permits  himself  in  certain  things 
^'' einsurathtn ;  ^^  ht  speaks  of  the  ^^vor 
Kurzem  bestandenen  Herzogthum  War- 
schau;  "  he  mentions  a  "  besonders  bet  der 
Vertheidigung  tines  Plaizcs  sick  aus- 
gezeichneien  "  young  man ;  and  uses  many 
other  Austricisms.    But  still  more  strik- 
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ing  and  offensive  is  the  French  style  of 
his  German  writings  ;  they  all  sound  like 
translations.  Of  French  the  chancellor 
is,  of  course,  completely  master.  Com- 
pare his  portrait  of  Napoleon,  written  in 
French,  with  his  sketch  of  Alexander,  in 
German,  in  which  the  only  good  thing  is 
a  saying  of  Napoleon's,  wnich  the  author 
takes  lor  the  theme  of  his  variations. 
That  study  of  the  character  of  Napoleon 
dates  from  the  year  1820,  when  the  author 
still  stood  nearer  the  events  and  persons, 
when  his  "  system,'*  and  the  pedantic  tone 
in  which  he  liked  to  discourse,,  had  not  yet 
ripened  into  their  full  growth ;  whereas 
the  character  of  Alexander  was  not  writ- 
ten till  1829,  when  the  prince  had  already 
adopted  the  custom  of  regarding  himself 
as  the  incarnation  of  political  wisdom. 
But  the  chief  reason  of  the  superiority  of 
the  one  writing  over  the  other  lies  in  the 
more  perfect  command  of  the  instrument 
which  it  reveals. 

Not  that  iMetternich's  French  has  the 
merit  of  a  specially  individual  and  decided 
style,  but  it  is  simple,  correct,  without 
pretension,  and  —  it  is  living.  French 
was  the  language,  if  I  may  say  so,  in 
which  he  acted,  German  the  language  in 
which  he  philosophized  upon  his  actions  ; 
and  Metternich's  action  was  worth  more 
than  his  philosophy.  His  despatches  — 
and  they  are  almost  all  in  French  —  are 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  they 
are  deeds;  their  aim  is  to  report  to  us 
what  has  been  done,  what  has  been  heard, 
to  indicate  what  is  to  be  done,  what  is  to 
be  said;  they  have  no  intention  of  speak- 
ing about  it.  Metternich  boasts  with 
much  self-satisfaction,  and  with  a  disdain- 
ful side-glance  at  professors  of  history, 
that  he  has  "  made  history,"  and  has 
consequently  a  special  call  to  write  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  warranted  ;  only  in 
writing  history  one  must  not  forget  in 
what  spirit  one  has  made  it.  A  scholar 
who  has  never  left  his  study  cannot  see 
things  and  show  them  as  Cxsar  and 
Frederick  could.  They  had  everything 
still  present  to  their  mind;  they  lived 
through  it  once  again.  But  the  Metter- 
nich who  writes  the  history  lives  in  a  quite 
different  atmosphere,  sees  things  through 
quite  different  spectacles  and  finds  him- 
self in  a  quite  different  temper  from  the 
Metternich  who  made  the  history.  This 
is  indeed  not  yet  so  much  the  case  in  the 
very  successful,  though  too  long,  portrait 
of  Napoleon  already  mentioned.  As  we 
have  said,  five  years  had  hardly  passed 
when  he  wrote  since  his  last  meeting  with 
the  mighty  man ;  but  more  especially,  as 


soon  as  Metternich  took  the  Freocfa 
tongue  in  his  mouth,  it  was  as  if  he 
mounted  his  war-horse,  which  of  iticli 
bore  him  back  neiehing  into  the  lines  ol 
the  combatants.  How  flat  and  abstract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  whole  autobiog- 
raphy ;  how  indefinite  and  general  the 
expression ;  how  completely  the  contrary 
of  the  language  of  really  important  meo, 
—  of  Napoleon's,  for  example,  who  m 
often  speaks  in  these  volumes,  and  whose 
words  always  let  us  see  the  thing  itseli 
or  the  growth  of  the  thought,  as  if  the  all 
encompassing  veil  of  thmgs  were  ton 
suddenly  away.  And  then  what  repcti 
tions,  what  commonplaces,  what  stereo 
typed  phrases !  He  does  not  even  blusl 
*''  to  sleep  beside  a  volcano,  without  thiol 
ing  of  the  outpouring  of  lava."  Oh,  Sereo 
Highness,  if  you  had  used  such  languag 
to  the  fair  Frenchwomen  whom  yo 
buzzed  about  in  the  Tuileries,  you  ba 
lost  yourself  forever  with  them  ! 

And  as  with  the  individual  expression 
so  with  the  whole  work;  no  situatic 
stands  out  thoroughly,  no  figvire  rises  i 
relief  from  the  monotonous  grey  bac 
ground  of  his  narrative.  If  conversatioi 
occur,  they  are  given  quite  conventional! 
Never  did  the  emperor  Francis,  nevi 
did  the  archduchess  Marie  Louise,  spe: 
in  such  neatly-set  phrases,  the  one  to  off 
him  the  ministry,  and  the  other  to  sac: 
fice  herself,  like  a  second  Iphip^enia,  f 
the  welfare  of  her  fatherland.  How  coi 
pletely  different  a  ring  is  there  in  tl 
despatches  which  he  writes  from  Pari 
with  reports  of  his  conversations  wi 
Napoleon  or  Champagny  on  the  san 
evening  on  which  he  held  them.  So  m< 
speak.  There  is  body  and  life  in  then 
but  the  Franserl  that  speaks  like  a  lea 
ing  article  of  the  Austrian  Observer  \xs 
never  lived.  There  are  many  hap] 
words  in  his  French  despatches ;  his  co 
fessions  affect  one  like  a  broken  stream 
tepid  water.  And  lif  the  contemporary  1< 
ters  and  reports  furnish  the  historian  wi 
little  new,  they  certainly  supply  the  ge 
eral  public  with  stimulating  reading  wfii) 
makes  up  for  the  tedium  of  the  '*  Aul 
biographical  Memoir."  For  example, 
you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  how  the  yoiu 
count  "of  pleasant  exterior,  very  poll 
and  never  loud  "  (Ritter  Lang)  made  \ 
appearance  in  Rastadt,  read  his  charmii 
natural  French  letters  to  his  young  wi: 
Kaunitz's  niece.  We  think  we  see  t 
young  lord,  fresh  from  the  society  of  Cc 
lentz  emigrants,  in  the  extemporized  tb( 
tre  at  the  court  of  the  margrave,  or  at  t 
plebeian  table  of  the  envoy  of  Uie  Din 
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tory.  No  trace  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  memoir.  Nor  does  the  little  bit  of 
attachfs  talk  about  his  Dresden  period 
(1801-1805),  which  the  old  man  warms  up 
jforas,  give  us  any  insight  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  electoral  court  of  Sax- 
ony, and  still  less  a  picture  of  the  harm- 
lessly merry  young  man  who  there  won 
bis  spurs  and  represented  his  adopted 
countr}',  Austria,  with  grace,  with  modesty, 
with  perfect  form,  and  with  open  eyes. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  short  description 
of  his  residence  in  Berlin.  In  the  de- 
spatches belonging  to  that  memorable 
period,  when  he  was  enjoined  to  persuade 
Prussia  to  join  in  the  third  coalition,  there 
is  a  warmth  of  emotion,  often  an  out- 
burst of  hatred  and  contempt,  towards  the 
hereditary  enemy,  Prussia,  and  its  worthy 
representatives,  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  Luc- 
chesini,  but  at  times  also  a  natural  nobil- 
ity of  language,  which  has  left  no  echo  in 
this  retrospective  view  of  his  life.  This 
maybe  said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the 
lively  reports  from  Paris  in  the  year  1808, 
when  the  cloud  threatened  to  burst  on 
Austria  every  minute;  as  also  of  those 
of  the  vear  1810,  when  it  had  burst,  and  a 
deceituii  sunshine  smiled  over  the  young 
alliance  of  the  two  empires.  Indeed, 
these  reports,  in  which  he  so  often  brings 
in  the  great  potentate  himself  speaking, 
are  much  more  interesting  than  even  his 
portrait  of  Napoleon,  which  is  yet  the 
best,  because  the  most  youthful,  of  his 
literary  works.  The  narrator,  it  is  true, 
comes  out  rather  small  by  the  side  of 
his  mighty  interlocutor,  whom  one  hears 
speaking  as  if  in  the  body  in  every  one  of 
bis  self-forged  sentences.  Only  in  one 
thing  has  Metternich  the  advantage  of  the 
S'^t  man;  he  is  no  upstart.  In  that 
J^spect  exactly  like  Madame  de  Rdmusat 
*ndall  Talleyrand's  friends,  he  is  unable  to 
express  too  strongly  how  badly  bred,  how 
awkward,  how  negligent  in  his  dress,  how 
pretentious  in  his  manner,  was  the  soldier- 
emperor.  Only  the  prolonged  dwelling 
on  such  defects  comes  better  from  a  lady 
than  from  a  statesman,  and  the  French- 
^man  is  a  far  greater  adept  in  the  art  of 
portraiture  than  the  German  diplomatist, 
^n  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  chancellor  excels  the  lady  in  the  psy- 
chological analysis  of  Napoleon's  charac- 
ter. Women  generally  see  through  men 
**stcr  and  surer  than  we  do,  but  they  find 
*t  harder  to  give  a  methodical  account  of 
their  impressions.  Metternich*s  delinea- 
tion bears,  however,  the  characteristic 
^^  of  minds  of  his  stamp ;  it  would 
***Q  seek  to  detract  from  the  greatness 


of  the  personality  it  describes  ;  it  passes 
by  in  complete  silence  Napoleon's  legis- 
lative genius,  which  was,  perhaps,  greater 
than  his  military;  it  always  strives  to 
explain  his  achievements  through  the 
littleness  of  his  contemporaries,  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  opponents,  the  favor  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  find  nothing  of  all  this 
in  his  Paris  reports.  They  are  cast  in  a 
quite  objective  style.  The  emperor  stands 
before  us  as  he  lived  in  the  flesh.  One 
could  swear  about  every  word  that  be 
really  spoke  it,  one  coula  guess  the  ges- 
tures ot  the  hand  with  which  he  accom- 
panied it.  And  there  is  in  all  a  freshness 
and  a  life  which  the  author  of  these 
despatches  never  had  at  command  again. 
One  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  old 
prince  himself  felt  dimly  that  his  box  of 
colors  contained  no  longer  anything  but 
grey,  for  he  wished  the  manuscript  of  his 
autobiography  "  to  remain  forever,  in  so 
far  as  human  care  can  so  provide,  in  the 
archives  of  his  house."  But  he  permitted 
it  '*to  be  used  according  to  time  and 
circumstances,  in  order  to  complete  defec- 
tive historical  works,  or  to  correct  erro- 
neous ones."  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
service  has  been  done  to  the  chancellor's 
memory  by  the  padding  which  has  been 
contributed  to  the  selection  from  his 
despatches  ;  it  certainly  gains  nothing  by 
the  comparison. 

Prince  Metternich  was  seventy-one 
years  old  when  he  undertook,  in  1844,  to 
write  a  history  of  his  life,  or,  rather,  a 
history  of  his  public  work;  he  was  almost 
an  octogenarian  when  he  wrote  the  "  Key 
to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Think- 
ing and  Acting."  Nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  that  he  should  not  have  given  to 
his  narrative  the  fresh  tone  which  his 
youthful  activity  had  breathed.  It  was 
natural,  also,  that  he  should  attribute  to 
his  public  life  a  conscious  plan,  which,  in 
reality,  it  had  hardly  the  repose  and  free- 
dom to  pursue,  and  that  he  should  ascribe 
to  himself  principles  on  which,  as  a  young 
man  of  thirty,  he  had  never  thought.  It 
is  equally  natural,  too,  that  his  memory 
should,  in  spite  of  all  printed  and  un- 
printed  helps,  play  him  little  tricks,  wTiich 
do  not,  indeed,  come  up  to  the  hardly 
credible  errors  and  contradictions  of  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  in  his  autobiography,  but  which 
would  yet  be  enough,  if  the  prince  had 
lived  in  Dino  Compagni's  times,  instead 
of  in  ours,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an 
explanation  of  the  "  Autobiographical  Me- 
moir," as  the  forgery  of  a  later  century. 
But  there  are  also  in  these  memoirs  reti- 
cences which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  bad 
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memory  alone,  and  which  indicate  that 
there  was  an' interest  in  concealing  many 
things.    There  is  a  tone  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, and,  above  all,  a  certain  moralizing, 
didactic  strain,  running  through  his  whole 
view  of    himself,  which  cannot    be  ex- 
plained without  assuming  a  certain  amount 
of  conscious  hypocrisv.    This  ceaseless 
talk  about  "principles,"  this  eternal  asser- 
tion of  being  "  inaccessible  to  ambition  " 
of  any  kind,  this  constant  appeal  to  **the 
always  clear  conscience,"  this  repeated 
assurance  that  he  is  governed  neither  by 
"selfishness  nor  love  of  power,"  but  by 
"the  historical  element  and  the  love  of 
truth  which  predominated  in  his  feelings  " 
(what  language !),  —  this  monotonous  mor- 
alizing becomes    in    the    end    not    only 
tedious,  —  that  goes  without  saying;  the 
whole  memoir  is  tedious,  if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  so  unpolite  with  so  exalted 
an  author  —  but    it   is  also    suspicious. 
"Conscience,    conscience,     every    third 
word !    With  whom,  then,  are  we  speak- 
ing?" we  are  disposed  to  cry  out,  parody- 
ing Appiani's    impatient  words   against 
Marinelli.     Is  it  the  same  butterfly-fninis- 
ter  (Nostitz)  who  in   Paris  and  Vienna 
hovered  around  so  many  beautiful  flowers, 
that,  as  even  his  confidant  Gentz  laments, 
he  forgot  the  duties  of  his  office  for  it  ? 
Is  it  the  same   man   whom  Varnhagen 
knew  in  Prague  (1813)  "as  a  free-thinker 
in  religious   things ".»*      Is  it  the  same 
statesman  who  held  it  an  open  question 
for  months  whether  he  would  go  in  for 
"  Europe  "  or  for  Napoleon  ?      Goethe's 
saying,  that  men  of  action   are  always 
without  a  conscience,  need  not  be  taken 
literally,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
cannot  be  so  conscientious  as  old  Metter- 
nich  would  fain  make  himself  out  to  have 
been.    And  how  useless  is  this  Pharisa- 
ical tone !     Why  should  he  have  no  am- 
bition?     Is    a  perfect   statesman    even 
conceivable  without  ambition  ?    And  who 
would  have  made  it  a  charge  against  him, 
if  he  had  thought  of  his  own  Austria  be- 
fore anything,  and  had  wished,  after  four 
calamitous  wars,  only  to  enter  upon  a 
fifth  when  he  was  certain  of  his  point? 
Who  would  have  blamed  him  if,  while  a 
freethinker,  he  yet  contended  for  Catholic 
interests  as  the  minister  of  a  Catholic 
power?     Who  would  have  blamed  him 
tor  occasionally  dividing  his  time  between 
the  amiable  Duchess  of  Sagan  and  the 
business  of  his  master?    And  if  he  had 
openly  confessed  to  posterity  what  it  first 
learned  from  the  indiscretion  of  his  confi- 
dant, that  jealousy  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz  caused  him  more  sleepless  nights 


than  the  wedge  which  Talleyrand's  ir 
trigues  were  oriving  into  the  alliance  c 
"  Europe,"  posterity  would  not  havi 
praised  him,  but  would  have  smiled  an< 
forgiven. 

Nay,  why  should  he  not  even  tell  an 
untruth  bravely  from  time  to  time,  if  the 
interest  of  his  country  required  it  ?  For, 
after  all,  the  wrong  does  not  lie  in  telling 
an  untruth,  but  m  being  untrue.  The 
most  veracious  man  may  often  be  in  a 
position  where  he  must  resort  to  a  lie. 
And  if  we  may  give  credit  to  contempo- 
raries, the  count  did  not  fail  to  do  this 
any  more  than  later  the  prince  did.  "  M. 
von  Metternich  is  on  the  best  road  to 
being  a  statesman  :  he  already  lies  auite 
beautifully,"  said  Napoleon  to  Maaame 
de  R^musat,  respecting  the  young  man  of 
thirty ;  and  Macaulay  mentions,  a  genera- 
tion later,  that  when  some  one  at  Ladj; 
Holland's  compared  the  chancellor  witt 
Mazarin  —  whom,  by  the  way,  he  pro 
foundly  despised  —  old  Talleyrand  wittilj 
protested  that  "there  was  much  to  b< 
said  against  that :  in  particular,  the  car 
dinal  deceived,  but  never  lied;  M.  d< 
Metternich  always  lies,  and  deceives  no 
body." 

In  writing  this  autobiography  of  his 
the  chancellor  went  even  nirther :  he  n< 
longer  told  stories,  for  he  had  finished  b 
believing  those  he  had  so  often  told 
How  this  tone  falls  off  by  the  side  of  th 
grand  truthfulness  of  a  Rousseau  or 
Goethe, — for  since  history  is  never  % 
true  as  poetry,  the  "history-maker"  car 
not  be  so  true  as  the  poet;  but  even  wit 
the  plain  ways  of  Hardenberg  or  Palmei 
ston,  this  ostentation  of  virtue  contrast 
as  theatrical  declamation  does  with  na 
ural  conversation  among  friends.  If  th 
old  man  were  to  be  believed,  the  supph 
merry  young  man  of  the  world,  whom  ol 
Kaunitz  declared  to  be  a  "  perfect  cavaliei 
a  good,  amiable  man  of  the  most  exquisit 
ver^fe^^  was  already,  at  the  age  of  twent] 
a  sage  with  fixea  principles,  who  wa 
deeply  moved  by  the  "  moral  degradatio 
of  France"  in  the  eighteenth  centur 
who  dreaded  the  greatest  danger  to  Ei 
rope  from  the  revolution  which  destroye 
all  morality,  and  made  it  the  task  of  b' 
life  to  war  against  this  source  of  evil,  i 
order  to  ward  off  these  dangers  from  b 
chosen  fatherland,  that  paradise  of  inn 
cence,  the  Vienna  of  Kutschera  ai 
Trautmannsdorf !  He  had  "never  live 
a  single  hour  for  himself  from  his  earlie 
youth  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  laboi 
ous  ministry."  Duty  alone  prompted  hi 
to  persevere  in  the  thorny  career  whu 
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vas  so  distasteful  to  him.    When  still 
onlv  two-and-twenty,  "  inaccessible  to  all 
prejudice,  and  seeking  in  everything  only 
the  truth,  he  shrank  from  political  life, 
and  •' would  have  preferred  remaining  in 
private  life,  and  devoting  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of   the   sciences,  particularly 
the  exact  and  natural  sciences."     "  The 
diplomatic  career  might  certainly  flatter 
his  ambition,  but   he  was  never  all   his 
life  through  accessible  to  that  feeling." 
"He  did  not  fear  to  fall  into  the  false 
paths  into  which  so  many  men  were  drawn 
Dj*  their  heated   imagination,  and  espe- 
cially by  their  selfishness,  because  he  ielt 
himself  to  be  entirely  free  from  those 
faults:  but  he  knew,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  many  and  dangerous  rocks  of  his  new 
position "  (as  ambassador    in    Paris    in 
180C),  '•and  trusted,  therefore,  to  confine 
all  his  ambition  to  at  least  hindering  evil 
where  he  saw  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect 
good.''    "  Free  as  he  was  all  his  life  from 
the  sting  of  ambition,  he  felt  only  the 
weight  0?  the  chains  "  which  the  assump- 
tion of  the  ministry  in  1809  imposed  upon 
hira,  and  nothing  gave  him  courage  to 
undertake  it  but  **  the  strong  and  pure 
soul  '  of  the  emperor   Francis ;  for  he 
had  "only  two  points  on  which  it  seemed 
possible  for  him  to  support  himself — his 
conscience  and  the  immovable  strength 
of  character  of    the  emperor   Francis," 
*^ho    naturally,    also,    always    "obeyed 
strictly  the  voice  of  his  conscience."  The 
interest  of    Austria  and    the    house  of 
Hapsburg  had  no  excitement  for  these 
two  pure  and  strong  souls.     How  deeply, 
then,  had  Joseph  11.  mistaken  his  Flor- 
entine nephew  when  he  said  that  "  noble, 
moral  motives  made  not  the  smallest  im- 
pression on   him,"  and  that  only  "one 
roeans,  fear,  could  move  him."     The  scep- 
tical uncle  doubted  even  as  to  his  relig- 
ious character.     Not  so  the  minister.    It 
^w  only  because   the  "  pretended  first 
carriage"  of   Napoleon   with  Josephine 
J^^s  a  concubinage,  that  he  could  bring 
himself  to  give  his  pious  master  the  ad- 
^ct  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to 
f^5  emperor  of  the  French.    Moreover, 
jj.is  nowhere  stated  that  Metternich  ever 
aissuaded  the  emperor  Francis  from  his 
jourth  marriage  (18 16)  with   a  divorced 
*^y.     Probably    the    marriage    of    the 
^own  princess  of  Wiirtemberg  was  also 
only  a  '•  pretended  "    one,  because    the 
^own  prince  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
P^Pe  granted  the  divorce.     "  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  afifair  could  never    have 
D««n  thought  of."    As  Goethe  says,  "  To 
*^^yr  what  is  moral,  we  give  onrselves 


full  and  free  permission  to  commit  a 
fraud."  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
that  in  the  year  1809  Metternich  knew 
nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  marriage  of 
Josephine  which  was  celebrated  by  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  before  two  witnesses,  on  the 
1st  December,  1804,  the  evening  before 
the  coronation ;  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  it  in  1844, 
when  he  wrote  the  following  words :  * 
"  This  question  "  (the  divorce)  "  was  no 
question  for  the  Church,  and  consequently 
none  for  the  emperor.  Napoleon  had 
concluded  a  civil  marriage,  and  it  was  not 
a  valid  marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  Church. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  thing  could 
certainly  not  have  been  entertained." 
For  Francis  was  more  scrupulous  than 
his  son-in-law  ;  he  had  never  climbed  into 
any  marriage-bed  on  which  the  priest  had 
not  pronounced  a  blessing;  nor  did  he 
ever  sue  for  a  divorce,  but  waited  always 
patiently  till  his  wives  died  a  natural 
death  before  he  married  again,  "  ere  those 
shoes  were  old  with  which  ^^  followed  /its 
poor  wife's  body." 

But  how?  I  hear  my  friends  say;  thou, 
always  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to  every 
one;  thou  who  seekest  ever  to  explain 
and  understand  all,  even  evil,  instead  of 
condemning  it,  and  who,  even  when  thou 
condemnest,  always  strivest  to  do  so  in 
the  most  moderate  terms ;  who  constantly 
maintainest  thyself  to  be  so  free  from  aft 
Liberal  national  and  party  bonds,  —  how 
comest  thou  to  this  bitterness  ?  Let 
alone  Francis,  "who  thought  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  person  the  one  infinitely 
important  thing,"  to  use  once  more  Jo- 
seph II.'s  words;  but  Metternich,  an  im- 
portant and  also  a  well-wishing  man,  who 
at  bottom  sought  only  the  best  for  his 
master  and  his  country  and  carried  it  out 
in  his  own  way?  Well,  and  so  he  stood 
before  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  conven- 
tional phraseology  of  virtue  in  which  his 
ofificial  disclosures  are  couched,  as  a  loyal 
opponent  of  a  national  Germany  and  of 
a  free  public  political  life  —  up  to  the 
appearance  of  the  present  work.  But  in 
this  work  the  language  is  no  longer  the 
generally  accepted  language  of  a  period, 
or  of  a  profession,  which  implies  no  more 
hypocrisy  than  the  social  forms  which  we 

*  Assuming  even  that  Metternich  had  not  in  1844 
known  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  what  Thiers  in  the 
following  year  (1845)  related  circumstantially  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  "Consulate  and  Empire."  he  must  have 
known  it  in  1S53  when  he  resumed  again  his  history  of 
his  life  which  had  been  broken  off  just  at  this  point,  and 
ought  to  have  corrected  these  last  pages  to  which  he 
joined  on  the  new  matter.  Madame  de  R^musat's 
**  Memoirs*'  have  recently  given  us  some  new  detaUa 
of  Napoleon**  ecdetiastical  marriage. 
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all  use  when  we  ask  with  solicitude  after 
the  welfare  of  "  our  neighbor's  old  cat  " 
(Heine).  Nor  is  it  here  a  question  of  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  positive  end, 
or  the  prevention  of  a  particular  positive 
evil,  by  means  of  an  opportune  falsehood. 
We  have  here  pure  hypocrisy,  the  en- 
deavor, demanded  by  nothing,  and  in- 
spired by  vanity  alone,  to  set  oneself  in 
the  most  favorable  light,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  to  truth.  It  is  not  the  enemy 
by  conviction  of  all  we  have  learned  to 
prize  that  I  accuse,  but  the  hypocrite  pure 
and  simple,  with  whom  one  has  no  pa- 
tience, whether  he  sits  in  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Welfare  "  or  in  the  palace 
of  the  Baliplatz;  and  the  more  indul- 
gent one  is  to  the  weaknesses  of  men,  if 
they  leave  but  the  germ  of  truth  un- 
touched, the  sterner  one  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  be  where  naked  falsehood 
palms  itself  o£E  under  the  appearance  of 
virtue. 

II. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Metternich  that  he 
will  be  judged,  not  by  his  *'  Memoirs,"  but 
by  his  despatches ;  for  these  make  clear 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind  how  bravely 
and  skilfully  and  unweariedly  he  fought 
in  those  hot  years  for  the  interest  of  Aus- 
tria which  was  committed  to  him ;  how, 
allying  himself  with  or  against  Napoleon, 
according  to  circumstances,  he  wrought 
honestly  to  prevent  the  unity  of  Germany 
and  the  independence  of  Italy;  and  witn 
what  perspicacity  he  constantly  saw  that 
Prussia  was  a  much  more  dangerous  en- 
emy of  Austria  than  France  was.  He 
may  have  sometimes  erred  in  this  Aus- 
trian politics  of  his,  especially  on  the 
Eastern  question  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  had 
a  right  —  nay,  it  was  his  duty —  to  pursue 
an  egoistic  Austrian  policy  as  Talleyrand 
pursued  an  egoistic  French  one ;  and 
would  to  God  the  Prussian  diplomatists 
in  Vienna  in  1814  had  been  as  supple,  as 
obstinate,  and  as  successful  in  their  affairs 
as  he  was  in  his !  What  is  intolerable  is 
only  the  hypocrisy  with  which  he  contin- 
ually identities  the  interests  of  Austria 
with  the  absolute  moral  right ;  for  "  true 
power  lies  in  right  alone,"  and  *'  the  so- 
called  Metternichian  system  was  no  sys- 
tem, but  a  Weltordnung^^  as  he  himself 
modestly  says. 

No  one  has,  in  fact,  contributed  more 
than  the  chancellor  to  introduce  into 
diplomacy  this  pharisaical  tone,  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent  from  i8i4to 
about  i860.  He  himself  adopted  this 
tone  only  after  he  came  under  the  influ- 


ence of  Talle3rrand,  who  is  known  to  ha^ 

carried  political  cant  to  its  extreme.   Tl 

disciple  was,  indeed,  not  so  shameless  : 

the  old  sinner  of  the  Rue  St.  Florenti 

**  We  must  never,"  said  the  uncowled  ax 

married  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  had  senr^ 

Louis  XV I.,  the  Directory,  the  Consular 

the  Empire,  who  now  served  the  Legil 

mist  line,  and  was  finally  to  serve  tEi 

dynasty  of  Orleans;  the  true  promote 

of  secularization,  and  now  the  aefendao 

of  the  legitimate  king  of  Saxony,  whos< 

ducats  jingled  all  the  while  in  his  pock 

ets,  "We  must  never  turn  away  froo 

the  true  power,  which  consists  in  vtrtw 

alone.    In  the  relations  of  peoples  to  on( 

another,  justice  is  the  first  virtue."    I 

was  "out  of  a  true  interest "  for  Prussi; 

that  he  desired  to  deny  her  those  "appai 

ent   advantages "  which,  **  acquired  b 

injustice  and  dangerous  to  Europe,  wonli 

be  fatal  sooner  or  later  to  herself."    Th 

good  man  !    That  means  in  plain  Englisl 

that  Prussia  should  not  be  allowed  to  0I 

tain    Saxony,    because    the    interest   ( 

France  demanded  the  continued  exis 

ence  of  the  secondary  States  of  Germ: 

ny.    As    compared  with    language   lik 

this,   Metternich's  is,  of  course,  to  I: 

called  almost  plain,  if  not  even  veraciou 

He  disapproved  of  the  incorporation  4 

Saxony  not  by  any  means  "because 

would  make  Prussia  greater,"  but  becaiu 

it  would  render  the  realization  of  a  unite 

Germany  more  difficult,  if  "one  of  tl 

powers  which  are  called  to  protect  th 

common  fatherland"  should  annex  01 

of   the    most    important    states.      B0I 

documents  belong  to    December,   181 

when  Hardenberg^s  untimely  confident 

and  Humboldt's  pretentious  clumsines 

robbed  Prussia  of  the  fruit  of  her  vi 

tory;  and  this  language  was  thencefc 

ward,  for  half  a  century,  the  univers 

language  of   European  statesmen,  wit 

the    exception    of     Palmerston.      Lou 

XVIII.  and  George   IV.  the  Virtuou 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister  Guizc 

Ancillon  and  his  crowned  scholar.  Lams 

tine  and  Napoleon  III.,  all  took  this  ud 

tuous  language  in  their  mouth,  since  tl 

greatest  diplomatist  of  the  century,  than! 

to  this  mixture  of  impudence  and  lie 

had  won  for  his'  conquered  fatherland  \ 

entrance  into  the  society  of  the  conqw 

ors. 

Metternich  would  certainly  not  allc 
that  he  had  first  learned  these  "prim 
pies  "  of  his  from  Talleyrand.  His  who 
autobiography  is  written  with  the  co 
scious  intention  of  provine  the  unity  ai 
continuity  of  his  whole  lii^i  and  of  sho 
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iog  that  he  never  erred  by  so  much  as 
"afingcr-breadlh  from  the  ways  of  God." 
There  are  people  who  think  that  the  merit 
of  immobility  is  not  so  ^eat,  nay,  that 
immobility  is  hardly  possible  in  any  such 
strict  degree :  "  Le  monde  n'est  qu'une 
branloire  perenne  ;  toutes  choses  y  bran- 
lent  sans  cesse.  ...  La  Constance  n'est 
autre  chose  au'un  branle  languissant." 
But  it  is  only  frivolous  doubters,  without 
moral  earnestness,  like  Montaigne,  who 
say  so,  because  they  are  so  far  gone  that 
they  place  truth  before  consistency,  and 
naively  confess :  **  Tant  y  a  que  je  me 
contredis  bien  h  I'adventure ;  mais  la  v^ 
rit^,  je  ne  la  contredis  pas."  The  chan- 
cellor was  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  he 
set  no  great  store  by  truth  it  only  con- 
sistencv  were  proved.  Does  he  not  give 
himself  out  as  having,  while  still  a  vouth 
of  seventeen,  acquired  this  his  lifelong 
conviction  of  the  power  of  right  and  vir- 
tue as  the  two  immovable  pillars  of  all 
sound  politics  ?  Namely,  he  was  sent  in 
his  fifteenth  year  (1788)  along  with  his 
brother,  a  year  and  a  half  younger,  to  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  re- 
mained tifl  the  year  1790,  to  settle  then  at 
the  High  School  of  Mayence.  In  the 
former  place  he  had  a  revolutionist  for  his 
teacher,  and  was  witness  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult. "  The  doctrines  of  the  Jacobins  and 
the  appeal  to  popular  passions  filled  him 
with  an  aversion  which  age  and  experience 
only  strengthened  in  him."  On  his  way 
to  Mayence  he  went  to  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  at  Frankfort, 
?nd  "felt,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
impressionable  period  of  youth,  the  con- 
trast between  the  country  he  had  just  left, 
polluted  with  the  first  risings  of  Jacobin- 
•sm,  and  the  place  in  which  human. great- 
ness united  itself  with  a  noble  national 
spirit,"  —  written  anno  1790,  in  Frank- 
'ort-on-the  Main !  From  that  hour  on- 
wards he  knew  what  his  mission  in  life 
*^s :  "I  felt  that  the  revolution  would  be 
*^e  enemy  whom  I  should  have  further 
^  fight,  and  so  I  set  myself  to  study  this 
jncmy  and  to  enlighten  myself  regarding 
his  position."  All  at  seventeen  years  of 
*ge!  What  is  Pico  della  Mirandola  as 
compared  with  this  precocity.?  In  order 
to  study  the  enemy  he  went,  on  the  one 
•^*nd,  into  "  the  select  society  "  of  French 
fffritrra,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  by  no 
""•eans  select  society  of  Mayence  club- 
^^^^  such  as  Hofmann  and  George  Fors- 
^^-  1  his  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been 
^he  sole  ♦•  study  "  of  the  young  student, 
^o»  it  is  said,  brought  very  limited  knowl- 
*^ge  Willi  him  from  his  university  course. 


"  Kotzebue,  the  dramatist,  lived  at  that 
time  in  Mayence ;  he  was  then  a  warm 
adherent  of  a  school  which,  twenty-five 
vears  later,  turned  its  dagger  against 
nim."  For  Karl  Sand  was  in  Metternich's 
eyes  a  Jacobin,  like  Stein,  Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst,  and  all  others  who  did  not 
count  the  condition  of  Germany  before 
and  after  the  revolution  to  be  the  ideal  of 
a  State,  **in  which  human  greatness  allied 
itself  with  a  noble  national  feeling." 

Metternich  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
the  emigris  where  such  "  principles " 
were  considered  bonton;  but  the  oiliness 
did  not  come  till  later.  Like  the  whole 
generation  from  which  in  literature  our 
romanticists  recruited  their  strength, 
Metternich  was  not  yet  the  incarnation  of 
abstract  virtue  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came. Everything  has  undoubtedly  more 
moderation  and  taste  with  the  born  noble- 
man ;  but  at  bottom  he  shows,  both  in  his 
youth  and  in  his  age,  the  same  disposi- 
tion which  we  see  in  the  two  men  of  ple- 
beian origin  who  were  ennobled  by  him, 
Frederick  von  Gentz  and  Frederick  von 
Schlegel.  He  certainly  hadnot  the  phil- 
osophical education  of  these  two  men  of 
letters ;  but  he  was  a  clever  young  man, 
not  exactly  eminent,  but  with  a  gift  of 
easy  acquisition  and  a  highly  seductive 
nature.  It  was  this  amiable  personality 
of  his  that  conquered  for  him  the  hearts 
of  women  and  princes  ;  for  it  is  said  that 
both  are  for  the  most  part  won  best  by 
the  same  means.  Would  these  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  set  him  so  high,  if  he 
had  not  been  born  in  a  high  station  ?  W. 
von  Humboldt  says  no,  and  favor  was 
certainly  needed  in  order  to  be  nominated 
at  twenty-one  as  ambassador  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  at  the  Hague,  and  luck  was 
needed  in  order  to  fill  at  thirty-six  the 
prominent  position  of  first  minister  of  the 
Austrian  P^mpire.  A  grand  marriage  with 
the  grand-daughter  of  Kaunitz — which 
his  father  was  clever  enough  to  bring 
about,  and  concerning  which  A.  Wolf,  in 
his  work  on  the  Princess  Liechtenstein, 
tells  us  many  more  delightful  things  than 
the  autobiographer  does  —made  it  easier 
for  him  to  get  a  first  start.  Nothing  came 
of  his  Dutch  ambassadorship,  because 
Pichegru  stopped  his  way  by  the  taking 
of  Nimwegen,  but  at  twenty-tive  years  old 
he  was  already  representative  01  the  as- 
sembly of  Westphalian  counts  at  the 
Rastadt  Congress ;  at  twenty-seven  he 
was  ambassador  of  Austria  at  Dresden ; 
and  at  thirty  ambassador  at  Berlin,  where 
he  first  began  properly  to  enter  into  his- 
tory.   The  whole  history  of  that  period, 
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unlike  that  of  ours,  was  made  by  young 
people:  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis, 
Alexander  I.,  Frederick  William  III., 
were  little  older  than  their  ministers, 
marshals,  and  envoys.  In  this  youthful 
period  in  Berlin  and  Paris  (from  1804  to 
1809)  he  shows  himself  most  brilliantly, 
because  he  was  nowhere  so  much  in  his 
place  as  in  the  situation  he  filled  at  both 
these  courts.  Metternich  was  a  bom  and 
finished  diplomatist:  confident  in  his 
address,  pliable,  high-bred,  without  con- 
ceit, with  early  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  an  easy  talent  for  writing,  and,  what 
is  the  main  thing,  with  a  decided  love  for 
his  work  and  an  honest  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  country.  Even  "mys- 
tification belonged  to  the  natural  gifts  of 
the  minister,  who  often  made  use  of  it  in 
social  intercourse,  to  the  despair  of  men 
about  him  "  (Nostitz). 

Although  his  diplomatic  activity  had 
not  the  results  hoped  for  from  it,  either  in 
Berlin  or  in  Paris,  he  yet  did  good  ser- 
vice, and  learned  to  know  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  knowledge  was  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  him  a  few  years 
later.  It  was  Talleyrand  who  in  particu- 
lar exercised  a  determining  influence  upon 
him.  Not  only  because,  so  far  as  diplo- 
matic tactics  go,  he  was  himself  formed 
in  the  same  school ;  but  he  was  influ- 
enced by  him  in  the  substance  of  his 
politics  also.  Metternich  certainly  spoke 
at  a  later  period  very  disapprovingly  of 
this  teacher  of  his,  whom  he  classes  in 
the  same  motley  category  with  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  Canning,  Capodistria,  and  other 
very  bad  men,  for  whom  the  old  chan- 
cellor continually  professes  to  have  the 
greatest  contempt.  Talleyrand  would 
probably  have  been  quite  satisfied  in  such 
company;  at  any  rate  he  deserved  such 
distinction  all  through  ;  he  was  the  truest 
successor  of  the  great  French  statesmen 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  the 
greater,  because  he  followed  their  doc- 
trines and  examples,  not  according  to  the 
letter,  but  with  the  freer  guidance  of  the 
spirit.  It  was  he  who  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance  in  1814, 
because  he  saw  that  since  the  entrance 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  into  the  fellowship 
of  European  States,  the  chessboard  was 
quite  altered  for  France,  and  that  Riche- 
lieu, if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
would  have  seen  in  his  lifelong  enemy, 
Austria,  his  natural  ally  against  the  na- 
tional German  power  of  the  north.  In 
the  year  1808,  however,  Talleyrand  was 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  think  of  France, 
for  he  had  enough  to  do  to  think  of  him- 


self, who  had  fallen  into  disfavor.  H 
always  asserted  that  he  had  dissuades 
Napoleon  from  the  Spanish  expedition 
Napoleon  always  denied  it.  However  i 
was,  Talleyrand  was  not  in  favor  in  iSoi 
and  he  was  able  to  persuade  Metternic 
that  it  was  his  wise  foresight  alone,  an* 
his  courage  to  give  expression  to  it,  tha 
deprived  nim  of  his  ofllce  as  foreign  mir 
ister.  He  persuaded  Metternich  of  muc 
besides,  and  especially  of  this,  that  Nj 
poleon  would  never  change  himself  or  hi 
policy,  and  that,  since  he  could  not  go  o: 
as  he  had  done  forever,  his  overthrow 
must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later.  H 
had  already  formed  a  powerful  and  nu 
merous  party  at  home  —  it  consisted  0: 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  Fouch^  and  Tal 
leyrand  — which  only  waited  for  an  oppor 
tunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  usurp 
er;  a  war  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
nations  would  rise,  as  in  Spain,  would  b( 
the  signal  for  an  outbreak ;  foi  the  FrencV 
people  were  tired  of  endless  war,  am 
thirsted  for  peace,  but  knew  well  that  i 
never  could  have  peace  so  long  as  Napo 
leon  sat  on  the  throne.  To  us  such  Ian 
guage  sounds  simply  like  that  of  higl 
treason ;  and  even  Metternich  may  havt 
thought  it  so  in  his  innermost  mind,  bu 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  turning  i 
to  account  for  himself  and  his  master 
He  believed  it  all  —  as  he  subsequently 
believed  Bernadotte  when  he  predicted  t! 
him  in  18 14  the  rising  of  the  Frencl 
people  as  soon  as  the  foreign  armies  hac 
passed  over  the  borders  —  and  he  re 
ported  it  all  faithfully  to  Vienna.  Th< 
whole  mystery  why  he  at  that  time  in 
sisted  on  war  almost  as  eagerly  as  Arch 
duke  Charles  and  Stadion,  lies  in  this 
And  nowhere  do  we  see  in  a  more  strikiof 
light  Mettemich's  talent  for  assimilating 
foreign  points  of  view,  than  in  the  mas 
tcrly  despatches  of  the  year  1808.  That 
was  all  changed  after  he  had  been  removec 
from  Talleyrand's  influence  for  four  m 
five  years.  He  retained  the  methods  ol 
Talleyrand,  but  Talleyrand's  ideas  he  die 
not  again  adopt  till  18 14. 

The  period  now  began  ( 1809-18 13)  when 
he  cunctando  restituit  rem,  or  at  least,  by 
skilful  temporizing  and  singular  gtxxi 
luck,  won  a  breaming-time  ror  Austria 
At  what  price,  history  tells  us.  The  mar 
riage  of  the  archduchess  with  Napoleoi 
was  an  excellent  move,  and  at  bottom  od* 
to  which  no  objection  can  be  made  wher 
one  considers  the  not  very  delicate  natua 
of  the  father  and  the  daughter  whom  1— 
sold.  This  marriage  was  entirely  ao  Si 
fair  of  Mettemich's,  though  in  his  anl^ 
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biography  he  would  have  us  believe  the 
contrary;  but  his  own  writings  of  the 
year  1810  show  it  clearly.*      It  was  the 
successful  policy  of  these  first  five  years 
of  his  administration,  which  he  sought 
subseauently  to  reduce  to  a  system,  and 
io  explain  through  all  sorts  of  principles. 
His  actual  merit  was  great  enough  not  to 
Deed   such    supplementary  explanations. 
He  preserved  for  Austria  her  position  as 
a  great  power,  when  she  was   mortally 
wounded,  robbed  of  her  best  provinces, 
shut  out  from  the  sea,  crushed  by  fearful 
defeats,  exhausted  by  national  bankrupt- 
cy:   Metternich   always  uses  the  euphe- 
mism   "  financial    measure,"  —  nay,    he 
brought  her  out  of  her  difficulties  greater 
Qot    only  than  he    had    found    her,   but 
greater  than  she  had  been  since  the  be- 
paning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    And 
It  was  not  luck  only.     No  one  knew  how 
to   estimate  the  proportions  of  strength 
better  than  he.     He  had  already  seen 
clearly,  after  the  Vienna  Peace,  wnen  he 
undertook  the  government,  that  in  the 
fearful  position  in   which  Austria  then 
stood,  nothing  could  be  done  excet)t  to 
temporize,  for  he  felt  one  thing  decidedly, 
when  he  was   not  under  the  immediate 
personal  spell  of  the   French   emperor, 
and  that  was,  that  that  monstrous  phe- 
nomenon could  not  last,  and  that  catas- 
trophe must  supervene  sooner  or  later. 
'•  We  must,"  wrote  he  on  the  loth  August, 
1809. "  from  the  day  of  the  peace  onwards, 
limit  our  system  exclusively  to  tacking,  to 
P^rrynng,  to  coaxing.    So  only  shall  we  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  preserve  our  existence 
till  the  day  of  universal  redemption.  .  .  . 
T"here  is  only  one  outlet  open  to  us :  to 
l^usband  our  strength  for  better  times." 
He  judged  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
ditions of  power,  with  singular  clearness  ; 
he  did  so  even  when  he  suffered  himself 
|o  be  influenced  by  them  more  than  was 
just,  so  long  as  they  only  appeared  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  so  far  as  they  were 
^ot  exactly  antipathetic,  and  consequently 
Jininielligible  to  him ;  and  he  never  sut- 
'^^red  himself  to  be  overawed  by  his  opix>- 
J^ents,  not  even  by  Alexander,  not  even 
by  Napoleon.     The  latter  had  completely 
^piivaled  him  during  his  extraordinary 
fission  to   Paris  after  the  marriage  of 
^^  archduchess  (spring  and  summer  of 
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1810);  but  then  nothing  but  the  friend* 
ship  of  Napoleon  could  at  that  time  save 
Austria.  To  have  seen  this  was  a  merit 
of  Metternich's  which  is  not  to  be  un- 
derrated. 

He  wrote  from  Paris  in  July,  1810: 
**  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can 
swim  between  two  currents  and  play  a 
completely  neutral  part  in  such  important 
questions  "  (the  questions  were  about  the 
East) "  between  two  powers  "  (Russia  and 
France),  "which  threaten  our  territory 
and  our  interests.**  Napoleon's  friena- 
ship  was,  in  18 10,  as  necessary  for  Aus- 
tria as  neutrality  had  been  for  Prussia 
the  year  before.  Prussia  could  remain 
neutral  after  Tilsit,  without  going  as  far 
as  friendship,  because  Prussia  was  power- 
less, and  appeared  more  powerless  than  it 
was  ('*  Prussia  is  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  powers,"  he  wrote  seven 
months  later).  Austria  could  not  do  so. 
Neutrality  in  the  years  1810  and  181 1  — 
when  a  tacit  breach  with  Russia  already 
existed  —  would  have  been  for  Austria 
tantamount  to  a  siding  with  Russia,  and 
a  siding  with  Russia  meant,  as  things 
were  then  situated,  the  destruction  of 
Austria.  Metternich  was,  therefore,  quite 
right  to  work  for  an  alliance  with  France ; 
and  it  is,  a^in,  his  later  endeavor  to  put 
the  matter  in  another  light,  and  represent 
himself  as  the  opponent  of  this  alliance, 
which  is  blameworthy,  not  his  attitude 
itself.  In  fact,  already  in  the  summer  of 
1810  he  advised  Austria  "to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  France,"  in  spite  of  his 
conviction  that  Austria  "  had  more  to  fear 
from  France  than  from  Russia."  And  a 
year  and  a  half  later  he  concluded  the 
treaty  of  28th  November,  181 1,  with  the 
view  that  the  war  a^^ainst  Russia  would 
be  for  Austria  "  neither  a  war  of  defence 
nor  a  war  of  conquest,  but  a  war  of  pres- 
ervation;" and,  of  course,  also  with  the 
hope,  indeed  on  the  express  condition, 
that  Austria  would  gain  something,  in 
particular  lllyria  and  Salzburg;  perhaps, 
also,  "a  part  of  Silesia;  this  compensa- 
tion being  only  conditional  upon  the  dis- 
memberment of  Prussia,  which  in  my 
opinion  will  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
next  war."  (Whether  Metternich  meant 
that  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  or  the 
compensation  of  Austria  was  to  be  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  war,  remains 
doubtful  from  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
the  (ierman  language.)  But  however  it 
may  be,  there  is  no  want  of  foresight  in 
this.  1  leave  it  unsettled  whether  he 
predicted  so  definitely  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  the  island  of  Elba  in  18 14, 
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for  this  is  attested  by  no  contemporary 
document,  and  we  know  that  Mettemich  s 
assurances  thirty  years  later  deserve  no 
unhesitating  confidence.  But  we  see, 
from  his  Berlin  despatches  of  1805,  that 
he  foresaw  Jena;  that  he  already  after 
Tilsit  foretold  the  events  of  1813;  and 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Austria 
seemed  irrevocably  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
Prussia,  he  himself  did  not  despair,  but 
waited  with  fixed  eye  for  the  time  when 
Austria  would  have  to  speak  the  decisive 
word  and  to  do  the  decisive  deed,  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  whole  unnatural  edifice 
of  the  conqueror. 

Even  where  he  treated  of  the  imponder- 
able powers  of  history,  of  the  currents  of 
popular  thought  and  popular  feeling,  of 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  he  often  in 
his  earlier  years  came  to  the  right  conclu- 
sion and  expressed  it  in  such  eloquent  and 
glowing  language  as  he  never  subse- 
quently exhibited.  His  dispatches  of  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  are  not 
merely  masterpieces  of  style,  but  they 
breath  also  courage  and  confidence  and 
warm  patriotism.  Whether  it  was  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  emperor  Francis, 
or  the  oppressive  weight  01  the  defeat  of 
Wagram  and  the  peace  of  Vienna,  or  the 
spell  which  Napoleon  exercised  over  him 
in  1810,  because  he  wished  to  exercise  it 
then,  as  he  had  wished  to  exercise  the  op- 
posite two  years  before —  Mettemich  the 
minister  never  again  found  the  language 
which  Mettemich  the  ambassador  em- 
ployed, and,  what  is  worse,  he  lost  the 
spirit  of  mind  which  he  then  cherished, 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  seems  to 
have  gone  away  from  him.  He  who  had 
reckoned  on  the  irresistibility  of  the  pop- 
ular movements  in  the  Tyrol  and  Spain, 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  in  the  rising 
of  Prussia,  and  when  it  occurred,  it  came 
upon  him  like  an  unsuspected  and  uncom- 
fortable surprise.  He  seems  to  have 
repented  of  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  Sta- 
dion's  Austria  of  1809,  —  which  he  had 
been  childish  enough  to  have  shared  in  up 
till  his  residence  in  Paris,  —  as  a  folly  of 
youth.  At  all  events,  he  never  again  lent 
himself  to  any  such  illusions.  When 
there  was  a  question  of  making  an  appeal 
to  the  Tyrolians  to  rise  in  18 13,  and  the 
emperor  Francis  expressed  his  moral  in- 
dignation against  so  revolutionary  a  meas- 
ure, Mettemich  also  expressed  himself 
in  the  most  contemptuous  way  regard- 
ing everything  which  "reminded  him  of 
the  dangerous  principles  of  Kalisch," 
laughed  at  Count  Stackelberg,  who  had 
the  simplicity  to  talk  warmly  of  the  re* 


vival  of  Prussia,  and  is  said  to  have  ii 
Ratiborschitz(durinfi[  the  armistice)  prom 
ised  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  greai 
alliance  only  on  the  condition  that  no  ap 
peal  was  made  to  the  peoples.  "  We  can 
only  steer  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
cause  of  sovereigns."*  It  is  amusing, 
although  both  psychologically  and  histon 
cally  unimportant,  that  the  same  mai 
should  have  begun  his  literary  career  as 
a  youth  of  twenty  with  a  call  to  a  rising 
and  arming  of  the  people.  The  failun 
of  the  spring  campaign  of  1813  could  ol 
course  have  only  strengthened  the  minis 
ter  in  his  sceptical  conviction,  for  aftei 
Grossg6rschen,  he  still  spoke  of  "the 
Prussian  army  which  exists  only  in 
name.*'  He  had  already  become  the  prao 
tical  man  who  believea  in  the  palpabk 
powers  alone,  and  from  now  onwards  evi- 
dence itself  could  not  convince  him  thai 
apart  from  cabinets  and  battalions  then 
was  anything  else  in  the  life  of  nations 
that  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  if 
plain  that  if  it  is  an  advantage  for  a  histo 
rian  to  have  "  made  history,"  this  has  als( 
its  disadvantages.  The  professor  of  his 
tor)'  is  not  only  superior  to  the  practica 
man  in  his  more  conscientious  and  me 
thodical  use  of  the  original  sources ;  bu' 
he  often  keeps  a  clear  view  of  the  movii^ 
forces  of  history,  which  are  easily  los 
sight  of  when  one  has  been  too  much  ac 
customed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  treei 
instead  of  the  forest. 

As  has  been  said,  no  exception  whal 
ever  can  be  taken  to  the  director  of  Aas 
trian  policy  during  the  decisive  year 
i8i2and  1813.  But  the  limits  of  his  min^ 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  true  natur 
of  liis  policy  indicated.  Nothing  coui 
be  —  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Me 
ternich's  —  more  correct  than  this  polic;; 
when  we  think  of  the  situation  of  Austri' 
and  Mettemich  conducted  it  with  digni* 
and  pride,  not  merely  towards  the  c^ 
queror,  but  also  towards  his  own  em|p 
ror;  but  it  was  Austrian,  not  Gerom 
policy.  ^*In  relation  to  Austria,  ^ 
expression  of  'German  feeling,*  a&. 
manifested  itself  after  the  catastrophe 
Prussia  and  the  northern  parts  of  r"^ 
many  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  poj^-v 
tion  there,  has  simply  the  value  ^»j 
myth."  God  forbid  that  we  should  bL  ^ 
him  for  this.  Although  himself  bom  sl 
educated  in  the  Empire,  he  had  yet,  sas. 
duty  bound,  become  entirely  an  Austnu 
ancf  if,  in  1805,  of  course  under  Hajide» 


*  So  Bernhardt.     Oncken  appears  to  hift 
nothing  of  this  clause. 
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berg*s  influence,  he  still  felt  the  fall  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
fatherland,  now  in  1813,  when  the  Ger- 
man Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  when  all 
south  Germany  fought  under  the  French 
fla^,  and  when  even  Prussia  was  obliged 
to  |oin  the  forces  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  the  idea  of  the  German  father- 
land could  have  for  a  practical  statesman 
at  the  head  of  Austria  really  no  more 
than  the  "  value  of  a  myth."     And  if  he 
pmdjc:ed  great  results  to  Prussia,  was  he 
not  perfectly  right?    He  was  no  apostate 
WVc  his  creature  Gentz,  who  already,  long 
before  he  entered  Metternich's   school, 
railed  at  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and 
the  country  of  his  birth ;  nay,  made  his 
position  by  fouling    his  nest,  and   then 
translating  into  his  own  sophistico-rhetor- 
ical  language  his  master's  anti-Prussian 
policy,  for  he  himself  never  had  a  single 
political  idea  unless  he  borrowed  it  from 
some  one.     He  who  desires   to  form  a 
conception  of  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
minister  who  claimed  the  full  responsibil- 
ity for  his  deeds,  and  on  whom  the  life 
and  death  of  a  great  State  depended,  over 
the  cowardly  trembling  writer  whom  he 
employed,  and  whom  he  sheltered  with 
his  responsibility,  should  read  the   vile 
''Memoir  of  Gentz  on  the  Congress  of 
Vienna"  (II.  473-514),  and  Metternich's 
noble  words  to  the  emperor  before  he 
finally  declared  against  France  (12th  July, 
1813):  "Can  I  count  on  your  Majesty's 
finnness  in  case  Napoleon  does  not  ac- 
^fpt  Austria's  basis  of  peace?     Is  your 
•Majesty  immovably  determined,  in  that 
^vent,  to  commit  the  righteous  cause  to 
^e  decision  of  the  arms  of  Austria  and 
^e  rest  of  united   Europe?  .  .  .  Can  I 
'cckon  on  this,  that  his  Majesty  will  stand 
^ue  to  his  word,  and  seek  his  salvation 
'Q  the  closest  union  with  the  allies  ?  "     "  I 
J^ust  have  no  obscurity  about  this  point, 
for  every  step  I  take  will,  without  the  ex- 
^ctest  statement  of  your  Majesty's  pleas- 
ure, bear  the  stamp  of  an  unpardonable 
^nibi;;uity.     We  should  thereby,  instead 
^f  the  chance  of  peace,  and  an  advan- 
^^eous  peace,  incur  only  the  chance  of 
Universal    animadversion,    and    of    the 
probable    ruin  of  the    monarchy,  and  I 
should,  with   the  best  intentions  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  have  become  merely 
the  unfortunate  instrument  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  political  consideration,  of 
all  moral  elevation,  and  of  the  dissolution 
of  all  inward  and  outward  bonds  of  gov- 
ernment."   We  know  from   Stadion  that 
such  lanijuage   was  necessary,   that  '*  it 
^as  impossible  to  calculate  for  so  much 


as  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  on  the  emperor 
Francis,"  who  was  accustomed  to  **  leave 
his  ministers  in  the  lurch,  to  take  him- 
self off  after  a  lost  battle,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  good  God "  (Gentz). 
Metternich  knew  that,  and  spoke  and 
acted  accordingly.  It  was  because  he 
knew  how  to  speak  and  act  with  so  much 
decision,  after  he  had  for  three  long  years 
known  how  to  be  silent  and  inactive,  that 
he  attained  the  greatest  results  which  he 
attained  in  his  whole  career.  Metter- 
nich's greatest  moment  were  the  three 
vears  from  181 1  to  1813.  All  that  went 
before  was  only  preparation  ;  all  that 
came  after  was  only  the  unremitting 
attempt  to  bring  into  a  system  and  to 
formulate  as  principles  what  a  particular 
situation  and  peculiar  circumstances  sug- 
gested to  a  fine  mind  as  the  way  of  salva- 
tion out  of  straits. 

III. 

In  fact,  the  great  system  on  which  Met- 
ternich in  later  years  was  wont  to  pride 
himself,  was  first  formed  after  181 5. 
This  system,  whereby  everything  which 
could  hinder  Austria  from  playing  a  lead- 
ing part  in  central  Europe  was  simply 
"  evil,"  or,  what  was  the  same  thing  in  the 
newly-invented  language,  "Jacobinism" 
—  this  system  consisted,  as  is  well  known, 
in  simple  immobility.  Things  shoukl 
remain  exactly  as  they  had  been  re-ar- 
ranged with  so  much  trouble  in  1814  and 
18 1 5.  When  anything  rose  up  it  must  be 
put  down.  Whatever  existed  was  holy, 
even  the  Sublime  Porte.  Whoever  at- 
tacked it  was  wicked.  Andrew  Hofer 
himself,  if  he  had  been  alive,  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  godless  Jacobin.  Tal- 
leyrand had  invented  legitimacy;  Met- 
ternich invented  "right.'  "He  is  for- 
tunate who  can  say  to  himself  that  he 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  eternal  right. 
This  testimony  my  conscience  does  not 
deny  me."  What  this  eternal  right  prop- 
perly  was,  first  appears  in  a  clear  shape 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1814  under 
the  influence  of  Talleyrand.  Till  then  he 
felt  his  way,  and  did  not  as  yet  know 
whether  the  "eternal  right"  was  in  favor 
of  Louis  XVIII.  or  of  Napoleon  II. ;  nay, 
he  contended  at  first  against  the  deposi- 
tion of  Napoleon  I.,  as  against  a  violation 
of  the  non-intervention  principle.  (How 
beautifully  this  illustrates  the  "unity  of 
this  life,"  can  only  be  fully  measured  by 
one  who  bears  clearly  in  mind  the  whole 
polemic  of  Metternich  after  1830  against 
the  "  revolutionary  innovation  of  the  so- 
called  non-intervention  principle.")    So, 
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too,  he  was  in  the  beginning  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Murat,  whose  Neapolitan  king- 
dom was  very  convenient  for  Austria,  and 
whose  wife  nad  been  one  of  the  Paris 
flames  of  the  chancellor ;  and  it  was  much 
later  that  he  discovered  the  "eternal 
right"  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  crowned 
hussar.  In  1810,  he  opposed  very  decid- 
edly the  partition  of  Turkey,  but  in  spite  of 
the  **  eternal  right "  laid  claim  to  a  share 
for  Austria,  if  it  came  to  a  partition,  and 
not  only  a  share,  but  the  "greater  share." 
Even  a  bit  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  Austria 
without  the  "  eternal  right "  being  violated 
thereby ;  and  the  eight  years  from  Campo 
Formio  to  Presburg  sufficed  to  establish 
Austria's  "eternal  right"  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Venetia.  But  it  was  especially 
the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  Sax- 
ony in  Prussia,  that  "immoral  proceed- 
ing" as  Talleyrand  termed  it,  which 
showed  how  very  wavering  Metternich's 
idea  of  the  "eternal  right"  still  was  in 
the  year  18 14. 

At  first  he  had,  like  Castlereagh,  the 
czar  Alexander,  and  everybody  also, 
thought  the  thing  quite  natural,  correct, 
nay,  self-evident,  and  had  else  admitted 
as  much  formally  to  Prussia.  It  was  not 
till  the  emperor  Francis  stated  to  him 
plainly  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair,  that  he  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  then 
only  "in  order  not  to  leave  this  part  to 
France  to  perform."  It  was  not  till  Tal- 
leyrand promised  to  support  him  that  he 
began  to  have  patriotic  and  legitimist 
scruples,  and  branded  the  incorporation 
of  Saxony  in  Prussia  as  a  sin  against 
"the  common  fatherland"  (j/V/). 

There  would  have  been  nothing  in  it,  if 
he  had  not  promised  the  opposite,  and  if 
he  had  simply  explained  that  Austrian  in- 
terests did  not  permit  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia  which  would  give  that 
power  too  great  a  preponderance  in  north 
Germany.  What  could  be  more  justifia- 
ble from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  than 
that  he  should  rather  see  Poland  restored 
than  Prussia  strengthened,  and  that  he 
should  fear  Prussia's  supremacy  in  north 
Germany  —  like  Russia's  dominion  over 
Poland  —  more  than  the  influence  of 
France  in  south  Germany?  That  had 
shown  itself  already  in  the  end  of  1813  in 
Frankfort,  and  at  the  beginning  of  18 14 
in  Chatillon.  He  remembered  too  well 
the  League  of  the  Princes  (1785),  which 
he  had  already  described  in  his  first 
despatch  in  1801  as  "founded  by  Prussia 
for  the  carrying  out  conveniently  its  long- 
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cherished  views  of  supremacy.'*  1 
knew  very  well  "the  intentions  of  Pr 
sia,  never  on  any  occasion  abandons 
which  were  bent  on  nothing  else  but 
making  the  destiny  and  existence  ol 
great  part  of  Germany  instrumental, 
cording  to  time  and  circumstances, 
Prussian  schemes  of  aggrandizemexi 
The  existence  of  such  a  jealousy 
Prussia  in  his  mind,  before  he  devu 
the  great  system  of  "  the  eternal  rigt 
implied  no  kind  of  moral  fault.  Ind< 
he  thought,  even  in  1804,  that  a  h 
statesman,  a  Frederick  II.,  would  hs 
understood  how,  in  the  position  of  Pnis! 
"  to  make  himself  the  most  powerful  ki 
of  the  Continent."  If  a  man  enterta 
such  quite  positive  views  of  the  dut 
and  aims  of  statesmen,  it  is,  to  say  * 
least,  bad  taste  to  speak  of  the  intere 
of  Germany  as  those  of  "the  comn 
fatherland."  A  man  like  Mettemi 
who  knew  Germany  and  its  histc 
should  have  left  it  to  the  French  to  r 
resent  the  maintenance  and  protection 
the  central  States  of  Germany  as  a 
fence  of  German  freedom. 

However  this  may  be,  the  more  realif 
and  utilitarian  his  policy  became, 
more  idealistic  and  theoretical  beca 
his  lanjguage.  Since  1815  he  was,  in  h 
sure  of  his  point;  he  had  discovered  1 
principle  on  which  his  whole  policy  rest< 
and  not  only  all  those  who  took  th 
stand  upon  the  work  of  the  Vienna  O 
gress,  but  also  all  those  who,  during  t 
Congress,  had  opposed  its  decisions,  we 
now  simply  revolutionaries.  Nay,  he  le 
retrospectively  to  his  earlier  feelings 
definite  bearing  and  character,  which  th* 
in  no  wise  possessed  at  the  time.  He  b| 
always  justly  feared  and  bated  Prussi 
as  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Austria : 
Germany.  His  very  first  despatch,  s 
ready  referred  to  (written  from  Dresde 
2nd  November,  1801),  breathed  this  hatre 
with  a  juvenile  ftatv^/tf  vfhich  never  cao 
back  to  him  in  later  years.  And  his  fee 
ings  towards  Prussia  were  not  only  josl 
fied  by  the  interests  and  traditions  < 
Austria ;  the  "  astute  policy  "  of  the  Prn 
sia  of  Lombard  and  Beyme,  of  Haugwi 
and  Lucchesini,  was,  in  fact,  the  mostoi 
trustworthy  and  weakest  which  one  cool 
possibly  think  of.  Of  course,  he  hate 
and  feared  the  policy  of  the  opposil 
party,  just  as  much  as  he  hated  the  hea 
of  that  party,  Freiherr  von  Stein,  with 
double  hatred,  first  as  the  representativ 
of  Prussia,  and  next  as  an  idealist,  i 
whose  presence  he  felt  as  uncomfortabl 
as,  for  the  opposite  reason,  Gretcben  «> 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  Mephistopheles. 
But  it  was  much  later  that  he  first  dis- 
covered the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Prus- 
sia, and  also  in  Stein.  We  have  seen 
bow  he  spoke  in  1808  of  the  rising  in 
Spain.  When  he  looked  back  on  that 
period  forty  years  later,  he  spoke  of  noth- 
ing but  the  "  revolutionary  spirit  which 
bad,  in  the  year  1807,  assumed  the  mantle 
of  Prussian  patriotism,  and  afterwards 
the  Teutonic  colors,  and  which  was  repre- 
sented in  the  years  18 12  and  18 13  by 
Freiiierr  von  Stein,  General  Gneisenau," 
and  others,  and  he  mourned  over  "the 
revolutionary  seed  which  had  borne  so 
much  fruit  in  Prussia  since  1808,  and 
(1813)  spread  its  blades  over  an  extensive 
field."  His  anxious  factotum,  Gentz,  that 
"fearless  spirit,"  as  he  calls  himself,  had 
already  begun  before  him  to  scent  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Prussia,  his  father- 
land, and  in  Frederick  William  III., from 
whom  he  once  demanded  that  he  should 

ive  his  country  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

e  be^n  as  tar  back  as  18 13,  when  he 
saw  to  nis  horror  that  the  "  war  of  libera- 
tion might  develop  into  a  war  of  freedom," 
to  reduce  to  a  system  of  policy  his  fear  of 
ill  spontaneous  action ;  he  named  Stein 
^It  viritabie  perturbateur  du  repos  pub- 
lic di  VAlUmagne  et  de  V Europe ;^'  he 
thought  things  could  not  go  on  in  Prussia 
"without  an  ascendancy  worse  than  that  of 
the  French  resulting  from  it."  "There 
roust  be  a  return  of  belief,  there  mufft  be 
4  return  of  obedience,  there  must  be  a 
thousand  times  less  reasoning,  or  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  be  carried  on. 
The  evil  has  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  threatens  a  radical  dissolution." 
That  was,  however,  too  strong  even  for 
Mettemich.  He  thought  his  representa- 
tive inclined  more  than  was  good  "to 
paint  the  situation  in  the  most  glaring 
^lors,"  and  mocked  at  Gentz  for  "  shud- 
dering at  the  sight  of  certain  operations, 
as  if  shots  fell  m  the  field  of  thought;" 
pf  which  we  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  it 
IS  the  only  word  in  both  volumes  that  has 
*  personal  character.  After  18 14,  how- 
*^r,ihe  master  went  beyond  the  servant. 
Revolution  became  the  red  rag  to  him. 
He  lost  all  control,  all  discrimination, 
'hen  he  spoke  of  it ;  Lombard  and  Haug- 
^tz  were  classed  with  Arndt  and  Jahn, 
^neisenau  with  Robespierre.  So  much 
^an  system  and  self-confidence  blind  the 
jleycrest  men.  "  The  Prussian  Particu- 
*aristsand  abstract  Teutomanes"  of  18 13 
^ere  Jacobins.  The  central  government 
^»  the  conquered  countries  (18 13),  which 
**s  formed  by  "  the  heads  of  the  popular 
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party,"  and,  among  others,  by  the  "  pas- 
sionate politician,"  Stein,  "  organized  the 
revolution,  which  would  infalliblv  have 
broken  out  in  Germany,  but  for  the  sub^ 
sequent  exertions  of  the  united  courts  for 
their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  peo- 
ples." The  shrewd,  experienced  man  of 
the  world  entirely  lost  his  gauge  of  men, 
of  their  social  position,  and  of  what  that 
involved,  and  still  more  of  their  ideas 
themselves.  A  thoroughly  aristocratic 
nature  like  that  of  Stein  thus  became  to 
him  like  a  democratic  leveller,  and  he 
thought  a  Count  Confalonien  would  play 
the  part  of  a  Danton. 

Tne  volumes  yet  to  come  will  enlighten 
us  regarding  the  Metternich  of  the  period 
of  pe^ce  from  1815  till  1848.  But  a  docu- 
ment recently  published  throws  a  peculiar 
light  on  his  position  towards  the  "revolu- 
tion." This  is  a  fragment  from  Count 
Confalonieri*s  manuscript  memoirs,  which 
M.  Tabarrini  has  given  us  in  his  excellent 
"Biography  of  Gino  Capponi."*  This 
"  reprieveci "  and  severely  health-broken 
man  had  been  released  for  two  days  of  his 
chains,  which  had  left  painful  wounds 
upon  him,  when  Mettemich  offered  to 
pay  him  a  visit  (1824).  It  is  not  agreeable 
to  see  a  man  not  at  heart  bad  degrading 
himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  freaks 
of  tyranny  of  Francis,  or  to  hear  one 
nobleman  urge  another  nobleman  in  the 
most  pressing  way  to  dishonor ;  for  what 
else  was  it  when  he  asked  the  count  to 
impeach  his  sworn  comrades,  and  espe- 
cially the  Prince  Carignan  (Charles  Al- 
bert)? One  would  fain  turn  away  from 
this  spectacle,  although  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction, after  these  attempts  to  seduce,  to 
refresh  oneself  with  the  chivalrous  stead- 
fastness of  the  Italian.  Our  concern  at 
present,  however,  is  only  with  the  fine- 
spun theories  of  the  man,  and  not  with 
his  moral  worth.  He  thought  there  would 
be  no  more  ground  for  alarm  from  Jaco- 
bins, anarchists,  and  open  revolutionists, 
if  a  government  were  not  weak  and  al- 
ready actually  ruined.  "  No,  the  preach- 
ing of  these  cannibals  can  no  longer  give 
any  cause  for  fear.  But  it  is  different 
with  the  so<alled  pure  liberals,  the  doc- 
trinaires, the  philanthropists,  those  who 
band  themselves  together  for  the  advance- 
ment of  enlightenment  and  of  general 
civilization.  .  .  .  These  are  the  men,  the 
opinions,  the  propaganda,  which  do  injury 
to  governments  in  peaceful  times;  these 

*  Oualterio  hiid  before  this  published  a  letter  of  Con- 
falonierrs  brother-in-law,  Casati,  which  gives  informa- 
tion about  this  visit  A  full  account  of  the  long  inter- 
view is  given  by  Tabarrini,  pp.  155-188. 
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are  what  alone  we  have  now  to  fear  and 
extirpate.  Their  opinions  are  gilded; 
they  are  listened  to ;  they  insinuate  them- 
selves slowly  into  the  mind;  they  seduce, 
persuade,  corrupt  the  very  people  who 
would  be  horrified  by  revolutionary  ideas 
if  they  appeared  in  less  seductive  guises. 
.  .  .  Your  adherents  are  now  our  only 
foes.  .  .  .  You  see  that  I  am  open  with 
you.  .  .  .  The  times  are  gone  by  when 
politics  was  an  art  of  secrecy  and  decep- 
tion; it  is  now  one  of  openness  and  pub- 
licity (!).  Austria  makes  no  mystery  in 
the  world  of  its  political  principles.  It 
is  strong  enough  to  uphold  them  uncon- 
ditionally in  its  own  states,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently listened  to  and  respected  to  make 
them  accepted  in  other  states.  Europe 
will  come  to  see  that  it  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  it.  France  will  attend  to  us  better 
than  it  has  yet  done.  I  venture  to  pledge 
my  word  that  Europe  will  in  a  few  years 
be  more  peaceful  than  it  has  ever  been 
before."  "  In  a  few  years  "  Turkish  do- 
minion in  Greece  was  overthrown  against 
the  will  of  Austria,  the  legitimate  dynasty 
in  France  was  dethroned,  imentes  had 
become  chronic  in  Paris,  and  downright 
insurrection  flamed  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  in 
Spain. 

It  is  known  that  the  chancellor  never 
learned  anything  from  all  this,  but  re- 
mained after,  as  before  the  July  Revolu- 
tion, the  man  of  Carlsbad  and  Laibach 
still.  His  autobiography  shows  that  in 
1844,  —  nay,  even  in  1852,  —  after  his 
whole  system,  his  Wcltordnung  had 
broken  cfown,  he  still  cherished  the  same 
views.  **  It  has  seldom  happened  to  me," 
said  he  in  1834  to  Varnhagen,  "and  in 
important  things  never,  to  have  to  retract 
anything  or  to  confess  myself  to  have 
been    wrong."     Reaction    remained    his 

Eolitical  idea],  and  he  believed  himself  to 
e  a  conservative,  whereas  he  was  only 
an  inverted  revolutionary.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  Continental  politicians  of 
the  two  opposite  schools  who  always  iden- 
tify reaction  and  conservatism,  and  look 
upon  the  Church  as  the  necessary  ally  of 
the  conservative  interest,  was  thoroughly 
shared  in  by  Mettcrnich  and  his  school. 
The  true  conservative  has  too  firm  a  be- 
lief in  the  preserving  powers  of  society 
to  seek  to  help  them  by  violent  reaction. 
He  thinks  superstition  and  priestcraft  a 
greater  danger  to  the  State  or  to  peaceful 
development  than  freedom  and  publicity, 
which  are  the  only  atmosphere  for  sound 
normal  life.  To  the  reactionary,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  artificial  standstill,  where 
possible  artificial  retrogression,  artificially 


maintained  secrecy  and  darkness  and 
silence,  constitute  the  sum  of  all  states- 
manship, and  the  very  breath  of  life  of 
its  activity.  Unlimited  freedom  does  not 
frighten  the  conservative  so  Ion?  as  the 
supremacy  of  law  is  not  called  m  ques- 
tion. He  allows  the  laity  to  speak  and 
write,  so  long  as  politicians  alone  are 
allowed  '  to  act.  He  stands  in  no  way 
opposed  to  change,  but  only  to  overthrow, 
just  as  also  he  does  not  contend  against 
alteration  of  laws  according  to  times  and 
circumstances,  but  only  to  legislation  ac- 
cording to  d,  priori  theories.  The  reac- 
tionary, on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the 
revolutionary  in  his  partiality  for  such 
theories,  and  for  violent  production  of 
certain  definite  social  conditions,  and  in 
his  impatience  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
Now  Metternich  was  the  archetype  of  the 
reactionary  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
what  is  worse,  he  was  so,  not  from  tem- 
perament, like  his  master,  who  could 
endure  no  contradiction,  nor  from  convic- 
tion, like  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Con\nction 
came  in  his  case  as  an  afterthought,  and 
his  temperament  was  mild,  good-hearted, 
and  disposed  to  toleration. 

The  whole  profound  political  wisdom 
of  which  he  knew  how  to  talk  so  much, 
was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  old  Aus- 
trian policy  which  prevailed  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  to  which  the  em- 
peror Francis  obstinately  desired  to  return 
after  his  unhappy  experiment  with  Sta- 
dion.     It  was  the  will  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  from   first  to  last,  that  decided 
things,  and  Metternich  was  only  its  most 
willing   and    obedient    instrument.     01 
course,  he  will  have  us  believe  that  be 
did  everything,  and  the  I,  I,  I,  adsumqw 
feci^  is  especially  in  these  posthumous 
delineations  intolerably  prominent   He 
is  reported  to  have  once  said  in  his  exile 
that  he  had  often  ruled  Europe,  but  never 
Austria;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  no 
power  in  internal  affairs,  but  was  omnip- 
otent in  foreign  relations.    That  is  alscH 
however,  to  be  taken  with  reserve;  but 
it  is  certain  that  at  home  Francis,  and 
Francis  alone,  prescribed  what  was  to  be 
done.    Metternich  was  only  the  adroit 
servant  who  found  the  ways  and  metm 
to  do  the  thing  prescribed,  and  wboattbe 
same  time  set  out  that  which  happened 
—  or  did  not  happen  —  in  high-sonudiag 
philosophical    phrases;    and    when  the 
hard,  self-willed,  spoiled  sovereign  bad 
departed  this  life,  then  the  minister,  kvc 
before  crystallized  into  a  Polonius,  carritf 
on  the  play  from  his  own  hand,  becaoK 
it  had  become  to  him  a  second  natnr^ 
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and  he  really  believed  that  thoughts  stood 
behind  his  phraseology. 

Vamhafen  tells  us  now,  in  the  year  of 
Francis's  death,  he  visited  the  chancellor 
in  Baden,  and  how  astonished  he  was  at 
his  toleration.     Everything  the  minister 
then  said  sounds  like  a  chapter  out  of  the 
just  published  autobiography:  there  are 
the  same  commonplaces,  expressed  often 
in  the  same  words  —  a  proof,  by  the  way, 
what  a  good  listener  and  what  a  faithful 
reporter   Vamhagen  was.     There  is  the 
same     self-sufficient,    pedantic,    didactic 
tone  which  became,  by  degrees,  **  exces- 
sive and  very  wearisome,    but  there   is 
also  the  same  fairness  to  persons  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking.     The  "powerful 
attraction  which  he  possessed  in  so  rich  a 
degree  for  the  most  diverse  natures,  was 
doe  to  this,  that  he  left  your  mind  and 
intelligence  perfectly  free."     So,  again, 
he  spread  "  harmless  freedom  and  secu- 
rity/' and   admitted  the  opinions  of  his 
quests,  although  the  flow  of  his  talk  sel- 
dom suffered  ttiem  to  be  expressed ;  nay, 
he  boasts  that  nobody   understood  the 
nlue  of  freedom  of  speech  better  than 
be,  and  he  could  even  enjoy  Heine's  at- 
tacks, provided  his  vanity  was  not  the 
loser;   he  knows   "in   business   neither 
love  nor  hatred ; "  "  persons  are  for  him 
entirely   excluded    from    consideration," 
etc.;  exactly  as  in  the  "  Kev  to  the  Ex- 
planation of  my   Way  of  Tn inking  and 
Acting."    There  is  much  self-deception 
Jn  all  this,  and  even  the  shrewd  Vamha- 
gen was  deceived  by  it ;  but  there  is  some 
truth  io  it,  nevertheless.     A  fine  and  just 
jodginent  of  men  is  one  of  Metternich's 
W  points,  and   this   psychological   in- 
sight, as  well  as  indifference  to  criticism, 
increased  in  him  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
The  inexorable  tyranny  of  the  press,  the 
Carlsbad  resolutions,  and  ever)*thing  of 
that  sort  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
referred  to  the  emperor   Francis,  whom 
Mettemich  served  only  too  submissively. 
Bot  we  must  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  limits 
of  Mettemich*s    toleration.    The  chan- 
cellor was  before  all  a  man  of  society,  and 
obeyed  without  trouble  the  supreme  law 
o<  ail  social  intercourse,  that  one  should 
^  in  the  society  one  visits  or  receives 
<>Bl]r  equals,  whose  opinion  one  is  bound 
to  respect  from  simple  good  breeding,  not 
tiOQ  principle  or  policy.    This  was  natu- 
n%  not  the  case  with  him  in  official  inter- 
cwnewith  inferiors,  where  discipline  and 
limrchical  subordination  are  necessary. 
^  was  it  so  with  him  in  public  life,  and 
towards  social  equals,  whose  natures  were 


totally  different  from  his  own.  But  that 
was  not  intolerance,  but  a  defect  in  under- 
standing them.  He  knew  how  to  estimate 
all  varieties  of  men  of  his  own  category, 
and  gave  them  their  due.  He  could  even 
come  to  an  understanding  with  a  Napo- 
leon, highly  as  he  surpassed  him,  and 
fantastic  as  he  could  be,  because  he 
spoke  the  same  kind  of  language ;  but  he 
could  not  possibly  do  so  with  a  Canning 
or  a  Stein,  because  the  realist  could  see 
nothing  but  enthusiasts  or  reprobates  in 
such  idealists.  Now  he  who  does  not 
understand  idealism  does  not  understand 
reality  perfectly  either.  Ideas  which 
have  become  facts  are  realities,  and  to 
mistake  them  even  after  they  have  be- 
come facts,  is  just  —  narrowness.  A  true 
statesman  must  have  seen  that  in  the 
years  i8i 5-1830  revolution,  as  a  destruc- 
tive force,  was  no  match  for  the  reinvigo- 
rated  preserving  powers  of  society,  and 
that  to  persecute  it  could  only  be  to  give 
it  new  strength,  as  it  has  actually  done. 
A  true  statesman  must  have  seen  that 
revolution  as  a  moving  force  was  a  fact 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  that 
he  had  consequently  to  reckon  with  it,  and 
not  waste  his  time  and  trouble  trying  to 
annihilate  it,  and  Mettemich,  who  tried 
this,  was  in  no  wise  better  than  the  narrow 
politicians  of  the  democratic  school,  who 
imagined  that  one  could  and  must  extir- 
pate the  conservative  forces  from  the 
national  life.  Metternich's  anti-revolu- 
tionary policy  —  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  anti-revolutionary  policy  of  the 
emperor  Francis  which  Mettemich  ap- 
plied, reduced  to  a  system,  and  finally 
believed  in  —  has  been  bitterly  avenged 
on  its  heirs.  Thirty-three  beautiful  years 
of  peace,  which  seemed  to  have  been  as  it 
were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  afford- 
ing the  Continental  nations  a  time  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment, were  lost,  and  the  result  was  the 
immaturity  of  1848,  under  the  conse- 
quences of  which  we  still  labor.  It  is  not 
enough  that  one  is  a  perfect  diplomatist, 
as  Mettemich  undoubtedly  was,  to  be  also 
a  great  guiding  statesman. 

But  were  not  the  years  of  peace  his 
work,  and  that  of  those  who  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  him  ?  And  is  this  bless- 
ing of  forty  gears'  peace  to  be  rated  so 
low?  Certamly  not;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  made  out,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Metternich's  representation 
of  it,  that  the  long  peace  was  the  work  of 
the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Much  was  spoken  there  about  balance 
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of  power,  and  much   was   spoken  there 
about  virtue,  but  it  all  issued  in  a  higgling 
about  souls.    Talleyrand  denounced  the 
division  of  Poland  with  all  the  chivalrous 
indignation  which  became   him  so  well, 
but  he  resisted  its  restoration,  if  that  were 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Prussia.     Geographical, 
historical,   nay,  even  military  considera- 
tions were  not  from  first  to  last  taken  into 
consideration.     On  the  occasion  of  previ- 
ous treaties  of  peace,  it  was  asked  what 
province  was  necessary  to  the  conqueror 
tor  his  protection,  what  one  would  open 
an  outlet  for  his  trade,  what  combinations 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  in  Vienna  none  asked  an^thmg, 
except  how  many  souls,  />.,  recruits  and 
tax-payers,    it    could    get    hold    of,    but 
whether  they  were  soutli  or  north,  wheth- 
er they  were  Polish,  Italian,  or  German  in 
nationality,    whether    they  were    former 
subjects  or  new  accessions  —  that  was  all 
sentimentality  and  enthusiasm  to  the  great 
realists  who  nad  all  gone  more  or  less  to 
Napoleon's  school.      Even   the   Utrecht 
Peace,   in  which    the    conquerors    gave 
away  quite  as  lightheartedly  every  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  showed  more  polit- 
ical wisdom,  for  it  took  for  its  basis  the 
traditions  of  Europe,   and    the    organic 
historical  conditions  and  interests  which 
had  grown  up,  whereas  chance  and  ca- 
price suppliea  the  rule  for  eventhing  at 
Vienna.      No;    the    Vienna    Congress, 
which,  moreover,  was  not  led  by  Metter- 
nich,  but  by  Talleyrand,  had  little  merit 
in  producing  the  forty  years   of   peace. 
These  were  the  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal need  for  rest,  and  the  profound 
exhaustion  of  Europe,  and  not  the  conse- 
quence of  wise  combinations  on  the  part 
of  the  diplomatists  at  Vienna.    What  new 
statesmanlike  thought  was  there  realized 
at  Vienna?    Was  the  famous  balance  of 
power  really  established  there  ?    Will  any 
one  seriously  assert  that  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which  certainly  contributed  as 
much  as  the  other  three  powers  to  the 
downfall  of  the  common  enemy,  counted 
for  as  much  after  1815  as  any  one  of  the 
other  four  powers  ?    On  what  then  did 
this  balance  of  power  rest,  but  on  the  dis- 
memberment and  subjection  of  two  great 
civilized  peoples  ?     But,  it  will  be  said, 
that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  West- 
phalian  Peace,  which  yet  so  many  histo- 
rians extol  as    the    greatest   diplomatic 
masterpiece  of  all  times.     Yes,  but  Ger- 
many and  Italy  had  recovered  in  1815  the 
consciousness    of   nationality    they    had 


completely  lost  in  1648,  which  alters  the 
case  entirely.    And  little  as  a  German 
can    praise    the  Westphalian   Peace  he 
must  yet  confess  that  France,  which  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
contended  at  the  head  of  Europe  against 
the  thirst  of  the  Hapsburgs  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  understood  its  task  in 
MiJnster  better,  and  knew  better  how  to 
execute  it,  than  Austria  understood  or 
fulfilled  its  task  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}%  when  their  respective 
parts  were  transposed.     For  even  were 
one  to  admit  that  Mettemich  had  a  right 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Europe  to 
those  of  Austria,  it  is  still  very  question- 
able whether  he  did  this  effectively — and 
whether  he  thus  introduced  any  new  idea 
into  history.     Had  not  Thugut  and  Co- 
benzl    already    inaugurated   the    Italian 
policy  of  Metternich  ?    And  even  if  one 
acknowledges  that  it  was  conformable  to 
the  German  and   Imperial  traditions  of 
Austria  to  prefer  seeking  the  basis  of  its 
position  as  a  great  power  in  Germany  and 
Italy  rather  than  in  the  East,  and  that  it 
needed  a  statesmanlike    genius  of    the 
first  rank  to  strike  out  voluntarily  into 
this  new  path,  which  then  offered  so  many 
fewer  difficulties  than  it  now  does  since 
the  awakening  of  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality in  the  motley  Austrian  Empire,  and 
which  has  only  been  forcibly  entered  upon 
in  our  own  aay,  —  the  way  in  which  the 
two  dependencies  of  Austria  in  centraL 
Europe,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  ruled^ 
re  mams  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  an  ex- 
tremely short-sighted    one,  and    in    tbes^ 
latter  country  even  a  brutal  one,  which .« 
like  all  short-sighted  and  violent  govern- 
ment, could  only  weaken  the  govern inga 
State.    And  what  good  did  Prince  Me^  ■ 
ternich's  conservative  Eastern  policy  d^ 
him?     Did  Greece  not  free  itself  in  spit  * 
of  it?    Was  not  the  influence  of  Russk. 
at  Constantinople  greater  after  the  trea^c:. 
of  Adrianople  than   before  it?     Did 
hinder  the  alliance  of  Hunkiar  Iskeless  '^ 
Did  it  withdraw  the  Danubian  princip 
ities  from  Russian  influence?     And  w 
was  gained  by  the  blind  fear  of  Rus 
which  Metternich  and  his  creature  Ge 
at  that  time  brought  into  vogue,  wh 
has  paralyzed  central  Europe  and  ke|^ 
in  a  tremor  for  forty  years,  and  which 
not  even  yet  disappeared,  after  we  K 
had  so  many  proofs  of  the  aggressive      im 
potence  of  that  power,  anoafter  t^^trw 
liberated  province  of  Turkey  has  d^vet 
oped  into  a  secret  enemy  of  its  lik>c/a- 
tor? 
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And  the  part  of  leader  of  Europe,  which 
the  chancellor  fain  ascribes  to  himself, 
how  lone  did  it  last  ?  Not  ten  years 
passed  alter  the  Congress  when  Austria 
was  everywhere  compelled  to  terms,  where 
it  hoped  to  lead.  Neither  Canning,  nor 
even  Vill^le,  neither  Nicholas,  nor  even 
Frederick  William  III.,  went  in  tow  after 
Austria;  and  in  fact  it  was  Russia  or  the 
Western  powers  which  gave  the  decisive 
word  in  all  European  questions  and  not 
Austria. 

That  ou^ht  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
Metternich  s  services  to  Austria  and  Eu- 
rope in  a  difficult  time;   only  we  should 
not  forget  how  dear  he  has  rated  these 
services  himself.     Metternich  who  guided 
Austria  between  1809  and  1813  past  the 
most  threatening  rocks   with    vigilance, 
adroitness,  and  decision,  let  the  ship  he 
saved  rot  and  go  to  pieces,  because  he 
thought  that  the  constitution  which  had 
enabled  it  to  weather  the  most  dangerous 
storm,  must  also  serve  for  the  calm  sea, 
and  that  every  improvement  only  threat- 
ened   its    existence.      There    were    two 
Mettemichs,    indeed,  —  one    before    and 
another  after  181 5.     Not  that  Metternich 
had  suddenly  altered  at  forty,  —  nobody 
alters,  —  but  the  situation  was  a  different 
one,  and  youth  had  now  departed  from 
him.    Metternich  had  no  originality,  but 
he  had  a  high  talent  for  adaptation.     He 
allowed  himself    to    be    determined    by 
things  and  men;    he  did  not  determine 
thiogs  or  men.     Even  where  he  won  men 
to  his  person,  he  was  unable  to  win  them 
to  his  ideas,  just  because  those  ideas  were 
^*^anting  in  all  originality  and  all  positive 
substance.      Even   in  tne  field  of  diplo- 
'^^acy,  where  his  proper  importance  lay, 
he  was  greater  in  defence  than  in  attack, 
just  because  there  is  something  creative 
m  the  offensive,  and  he  lacked  the  crea- 
tive power  entirely.     At  last  he  persuaded 
bimsclf,  as  we  all  willingly  do,  that   his 
dispositions  and  capacities  were  the  re- 
sults of  reflection  and  will.     His  want  of 
Creative  power  made   him   believe    that 
political  life  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  creative,  but  only  with  the  conserva- 
^iye  activity.     He  thus  suffered  the  qual- 
ities which  he  had  developed  in  the  strain 
of  the  moment  and  in  the  freshness  of 
>*omh  to  slumber  in  tranquil  times  and  in 
old  a^e,  because    no    lively  excitement 
Mirreathem  from  without  and  called  them 
into  activity.      Metternich  the   practical 
roan  became  Metternich  the  theoretical. 
It  is  a  pity  only  that  the  latter  wrote  the 
nisior)-  of  the  lormer. 

Karl  Hillebrand. 
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XV. 

CAMBARANGA    AGAIN.  —  A    WET    ADVEN- 
TURE.—  A  HOSPITABLE  REFUGE. 

On  his  return  to  Cambaranga,  John 
found  that  Mr.  M*Duff  had  come  back 
from  his  northern  tour,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear over-well  pleased  that  he  had  taken 
a  holiday  in  his  absence.  M*Duff  was 
one  of  those  men  who  think  they  never 
can  get  enough  work  out  of  their  subordi- 
nates. A  hard  worker  himself,  urged  on 
by  the  stimulus  which  the  immediate 
prospect  of  making  money  usually  con- 
fers, he  required  that  none  of  his  people 
should  do  less  than  himself.  John  was 
kept  at  work  from  morning  to  night ;  and 
very  often  midnight  saw  him  returning 
from  business  at  one  of  the  far  outlying 
sheep-stations.  For  these  exertions  he 
received  no  pecuniar)'  return,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  M^Duff,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  proprietors  of  "  Dotheboys 
Halls  "  in  the  colony,  that  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  oush-life,  or  *'  colonial 
experience,"  as  it  is  termed,  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  arduous  labors  per- 
formed. 

A  dull,  uninteresting  ride  brings  him 
to  the  sheep-station.  It  is  just  time  to 
count  the  flock:  they  are  correct.  John 
looks  about  him.  It  is  a  cheerless  even- 
ing; the  rainy  season  has  begun — and 
the  sky  is  heavily  overcast.  It  will  be  a 
black,  dark,  and  possibly  very  wet  night. 
He  hates  the  idea  of  riding  home,  but  he 
knows  that  M'Duff  makes  a  point  of  his 
returning  in  order  to  have  him  at  work 
early. 

This  is  the  black  swamp,  only  seven- 
teen miles  distant  from  home.  Still  eight 
miles  to  go.  It  is  spitting  rain  as  he 
canters  along.  The  shadows  grow  deep- 
er. Hark !  there  is  a  chorus  of  laughing 
jackasses;  it  must  be  sundown.  It  wiU 
DC  a  frightfully  dark  night ;  now  it  sets  in 
for  heavy,  settled  rain.  There  will  be  no 
moon  to  illuminate,  however  opaquely,  the 
heavy,  dense  clouds.  It  becomes  quite 
dark.  Still  he  jogs  along,  looking  for  the 
welcome  light,  longing  tor  the  music  of 
the  dogs.  He  feels  his  horse  is  crossing 
deep,  sharp  gullies,  —  surely  he  cannot 
be  on  the  road.  Now  he  passes  a  stream 
of  water,  and  the  animal's  hoofs  crunch 
the  stones  and  gravel.  There  is  no  stream 
to  cross  on  the  road.  He  gets  off  and 
alights  mjp^ass.  He  knows  now  that  his 
horse  has  left  the  track.    The  grass  is 
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wet ;  but  he  is  wet  himself,  and  he  leads 
his  horse,  feeling  for  the  hard,  smooth 
road  with  his  feet.  Is  this  it?  He  takes 
out  his  match-box  and  strikes  a  light. 
The  sudden  glare  in  the  dark  causes  his 
nag  to  throw  up  his  head  with  a  jerk,  and 
all  the  matches  fly  out  on  the  ground  — 
not  one  left.  His  horse  has  travelled  this 
road  hundreds  of  times  —  perhaps  he  was 
only  taking  a  short  cut.  He  mounts 
again,  loosens  the  reins,  and  makes  up 
his  mind  to  trust  entirely  to  the  animal. 

On  they  go  slowly.  The  creature,  find- 
ing the  rems  loose,  walks  away  readily, 
tearing  up  large  mouthfuls  of  grass.  He 
must  evidently  have  some  place  in  view, 
he  goes  so  cheerilv  in  one  direction. 
Perhaps  he  is  makmg  back  to  Camba- 
ranga !  How  cold  it  is !  Where  on 
earth  can  he  be  going  to  now?  He  is 
climbing  up  steep  ascents  —  so  steep  that 
John  has  to  hold  on  by  the  mane ;  now  he 
is  descending  a  slippery,  steep  bank,  and 
he  slides  yards.  The  trees  and  bushes 
have  been  very  thick  for  some  time  past, 
and  long,  wet  branches  drag  themselves 
across  John's  face  and  neck. 

He  is  so  wet  by  this  time  that  he  makes 
no  effort  to  keep  himself  dry.  The 
ground  is  streaming  with  water,  and  there 
IS  a  continual  sound  of  swush,  swush,  in 
his  ears.  What  a  night !  Even  the  na- 
tive dogs  and  the  curlews  have  shelter. 
What  would  his  mother  think,  were  she 
alive,  and  did  she  know  of  his  condition  ? 
He  is  crossing  flat  country  now.  The 
heavy  rains  have  saturated  the  poor  soil,  — 
it  is  quite  rotten,  and  the  horse  bogs  deeply 
at  every  step.  Oh,  he  is  down,  and  strug- 
gling violently!  John  frees  himself  from 
the  saddle.  His  feet  sink  in  the  soft  mud 
up  to  the  ankle.  He  extricates  the  ani- 
mal, and  leads  him,  bogginsj  heavily,  for 
some  time.  The  mud  splashes  over  his 
back  and  head.  The  country  seems  to 
be  quite  flat;  occasionallv  the  ground  is 
hard,  and  he  rides  a  little ;  then  comes 
more  bogging.  He  is  fairly  worn  out; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  next  hard  patch  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  camp,  in  spite  of 
the  rain.  Here  is  one.  He  gets  off,  and 
ties  his  steed  to  a  tree.  He  has  no  hob- 
bles, but  a  stirrup-leather  answers  as  well. 
Tiie  ground  is  two  inches  under  water, 
but  he  is  so  knocked  up  he  cares  not. 
He  spreads  the  saddle-cloth  and  lies 
down,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow.  How 
his  teeth  chatter!  All  around  there  is 
heard  one  continued  croak,  croak,  croak, 
from  the  throats  of  countless  frogs.  Fa- 
ti;j:ue  nevertheless  compels  sleep,  and 
when  he  awakes  it  is  breaking  day.    Sad- 


dling up  his  shiverine  horse,  he  prepares 
to  start,  not  to  Camoaranga  now,  which 
he  should  have  reached  last  night,  but 
towards  the  overseer's  station,  whither 
Mr.  M'DufE  had  asked  htm  to  follow  him 
that  morning.  Which  way  shall  he  go? 
The  country  is  a  dead  level;  he  cannot 
tell  north  from  south,  east  from  west 
The  sky  is  one  vast,  leaden  cloud.  He 
recollects  hearing  of  a  vast  box-forest 
between  the  Betyammo  run  and  this  part 
of  the  Cambaranga  station. 

The  horse  he  is  riding  was  bred  on  it 
Now  it  dawns  on  him  wny  the  brute  left 
the  road :  he  wanted  to  make  back  to  his 
own  old  beat.    What  course    shall   be 
steer  ?    He  endeavors  to  follow  back  bis 
tracks  of  last  night,  but  the  water  is  so 
deep  in  places  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
them.     He  keeps  on  in  the  direction  he 
started  in,  and  gets  along  at  a  pretty  fair 
pace,  considering  the  soft  ground.    In 
about  two  hours  he  falls  in  with  fresh 
tracks.     He  is  relieved.  Some  one  passed 
this  way  not  long  ago.    The  tracks  of  the 
bogging  horse,  though  filled  with  muddy 
water,  are  distinct  enough.     On  he  goes 
with    spirits    quite    refreshed.     HoUoa! 
there  are  tracks  of  two  horses  now,  both 
about  the  same  age.     He  passes  a  bent 
tree  and  thinks  ne  has  seen  it  before. 
Now  he  comes  to  a  fallen  log,  which  be 
remembers.     Heavens !    he  is  followiag 
his  own  tracks  in  a  circle.    He  begins  to 
get  frightened :  he  has  heard  of  men  per- 
ishing in  the  box-forest  before.    He  care- 
fully selects  a  tree  ahead  of  him  and 
maices  for  it,  noting  the  place  he  started 
from.    On  arriving  at  the  tree  he  selects 
another  in  front,  keeping  the  last  tree  in 
a  line  with  the  first,  and  by  repeating  the 
plan   he    succeeds    in    travelling  pretty 
straight.     He  has  at  least  the  satisfactiop 
of  knowing  that  he  will  get  out  of  the 
forest    eventually.     The    sun   glimmers 
faintly,  a  pale,  round  spot  in  the  clouds. 
It  is  pretty  high ;  it  must  already  be  the 
afternoon. 

"  Chop,  chop,  chop,  chop,"  in  the  dis- 
tance, faintly.  John  pulls  up  and  listens 
eagerly,  but  there  is  no  sound.  He  most 
have  been  mistaken.  There  again !  He 
stops  immediately,  and  pricks  up  his  ears. 
Yes,  he  hearsitaistinctty.  Blacks.  Now 
he  will  find  out  where  he  is.  Guided  by 
the  sound,  he  rides  up  and  discovci«  * 
black  fellow  of  the  Cambaranga  tribe, 
who  rejoices  in  the,  at  present,  very  *?" 
propriate  name  of  "  Stick-in-the-muA" 

"Gooray,  Ginty,  Ginty.  Which  ir^y 
you  have  come  up,  Missa  Wess?" 

"  Me  loose  em  road,"  returned  the  latter- 
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**  Tut,  tut,  tut,"  responded  the  black, 
with  a  piteous  look,  shaking  his  head. 

'*  Cambaranga  close  up  ? ''  inquires 
West. 

**  Bail  good  way." 

The  same  answer  is  returned  as  to  the 
distance  from  the  overseer's  place.  Bety- 
animo  is  described  as  "little  bit,  good 
1%'ay,"  and  Stick-in-the-mud  promises  to 
show  him  on  to  a  track  leading  there. 
John,  who  is  faint  with  hunger,  asks  his 
sable  friend  to  procure  him  some  native 
honey,  of  which  the  bush  is  full. 

"Too  much  bi^  fellow  water,  bail  ply 
(fly)  come  up,  bail  pind  (find)  him,"  an- 
swers the  aboriginal,  adding,  however, 
the  question, "  You  patter  (eat)  potchum  ?  '* 
**  Yohi  "  (yesX  said  John,  rather  doubt- 
fully, for  he  is  not  sure  how  his  stomach 
will  agree  with  the  strange  meat. 

"  All  righ ;   me  look  out."      He  now 
went  from  tree  to  tree,  examining  care- 
fully the  bark,  and  at  last,  after  inspecting 
a    large    gum-tree,  he    remarks,    curtly, 
"  Potchum  sit  down."     This  he  seemed 
to    detect  by  the  fact  that  there   were 
fresher  scratches  on  its  trunk,  of  the  kind 
made    by   the  animals   when  ascending 
than  descending.    The  tree  was  a  very 
large   one.     Its  bark  was    smooth    like 
glass.     Cutting  a  notch  in  the  bark,  and 
embracing  as  much  of  the  huge  trunk  as 
possible  with  his  arms,  the  black  fellow 
mounted   the  height  of    the  step,  then 
standing  with  his  toe  in  the  notch,  with 
his  tomahawk  he  proceeded  to  cut  anoth- 
er, about  the  height  of  his  waist,  which 
he  also  ascendeo,  keeping  his  bodv  flat 
to  the  tree.     Step  bv  step  he  graaually 
rose,  looking  like  a  fly  walking  up  a  win- 
dow-pane, until  he  reached  the  first  fork, 
nearly  forty  feet  above  the  ground.     A 
sudden  twist  enabled  him  to  surmount 
this   difficulty,  after    which    he    walked 
among  the  branches  with  the  activity  of 
a  monkey.     Selecting  one  with  a  hole  in 
it,  he  dropped  two  or  three  small  stones 
which  he  had  carried  up  with  him  down 
the  hollow,  listening  intently  as  they  rum- 
bled down  the  pipe.    They  all  stopped  at 
a  particular  place.     Descending  to  the 
spot,  Stick-in-the-mud  cut  into  the  hollow, 
^d  inserting  his  hand,  drew  forth  a  large 
opossum,  its  eves  blinking  in  the  daylight. 
A  few  knocks  against  the  tree  deprived 
it  of  life,  and  throwing  it  down,  its  captor 
descended,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  his 
appreciation  of  the  white  fellow's  compli- 
ments as  to  his  dexterity.     Blacks  never 
nwve  without  a  fire-stick;  and  soon  the 
opossum,  divested  of  its  fur,  was  roasting 
^  2  tire,  emitting  a  most  inviting  odor 


under  the  circumstances.  It  makes  Stick- 
in-the-mud,  who  has  only  lately  despatched 
an  immense  meal,  hungry  again;  and 
John  has  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  not  to  seize  the  half-roasted  creature 
and  bite  out  a  piece. 

The  black  fellow  looks  astonished ;  the 
prohibition  is  quite  against  the  customs 
of  his  race ;  however,  he  gives  in,  con- 
tenting himself  by  throwing  the  entrails 
on  the  fire  for  a  moment,  and  soon,  to 
his  guest's  horror,  he  commenced  des- 
patching yards  of  the  scarcely  warmed 
intestines,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
operation  his  face  presented  a  sickening 
spectacle. 

Were  it  not  that  he  is  almost  fainting 
with  hunger,  the  Englishman  could  not 
touch  the  black,  rat-looking  animal,  roasted 
in  its  skin,  its  tail  curled  round  and  round, 
and  its  paws  drawn  up  by  the  heat. 

Stick-in-the-mud  fancies  the  delay  is 
caused  by  ignorance  as  to  the  proper 
method  oi  carving,  and  once  more  stretch- 
es forth  his  wet  and  highly  odoriferous 
fingers  towards  the  p/a/.  Shuddering, 
John  snatches  it  away,  and  dividing  it, 
presents  him  with  half.  On  tasting  his 
own  he  finds  it  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, and  even  longs  for  a  little  more. 

Stick-in-the  mud  watches  him.  With 
the  acuteness  of  his  people  he  had 
noticed  the  fastidiousness  which  charac- 
terized the  first  few  mouthfuls,  and  he 
roared  with  laughter  as  he  saw  it  disap- 

C earing.    "  Cawbawn  potchum  boodgeree, 
ail   gammon.      Black    fellow,  cawbawn 
patter,  my  word."  ♦ 

They  now  started  for  Betyammo.  With 
wonderful  instinct  the  black  fellow  found 
his  unerring  way  through  the  bush. 
The  country  was  still  the  same  flat  forest. 
No  watercourse  intersected  it  which 
could  act  as  a  guide ;  no  mountain  rose 
for  a  landmark.  Mile  after  mile  the  same 
interminable  box-forest  was  traversed. 
Overhead  the  clouds  hung  blackly,  but 
with  unhesitating  confidence  the  child  of 
the  woods  walked  ahead  in  the  direction 
which  he  felt  within  him  to  be  the  right 
one.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  a  bandicoot  was  in  its 
nest ;  and  once  in  passing  he  gave  two  or 
three  cuts  with  his  tomahawk  to  a  tree, 
out  of  which  he  dragged  an  immense 
maggot,  which  he  swallowed  with  great 
relish,  after  politely  offering  it  to  John, 
and  laughing  heartily  at  his  face  of  dis- 
gust.    Now  they  fall  in   with    a    small 

*  Literally :    "  Possum    very    sood,    no    gammon. 
Black  fellow  plenty  eat,  mv  woird." 
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track,  and    Stick-in-the-mud    halts,   say- 
ing,— 
*'  This  one  wheelbarrow  van  'ion^  o' 

Beetyammo,"*  intimating  at  the  same  time 
that  he  himself  is  a  "postman  black  fel- 
low," travelling  on  a  special  mission  from 
one  tribe  to  another,  and  that  his  busi- 
ness will  not  permit  him  to  go  anv  further. 
Our  friend  rewarded  his  guide  by  giving 
him  a  handkerchief  which  he  wore  round 
his  neck,  and  promised  a  liberal  supply 
of  tobacco  on  his  coming  to  Cambaranga; 
and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  pushed 
alono;  smartly,  striking  at  last  the  main 
road  near  Betyammo. 

Here  he  overtook  Mr.  Gray,  who  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  sheep-station. 

Guessmg  the  voung  fellow's  plight,  the 
kind-hearted  ola  gentleman  hurried  him 
home,  made  him  drink  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  hot  grog,  and  brought  him  in  dry 
clothes.  John  West  had  grown  very 
much  since  leaving  home.  He  was  now 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  a  strong,  active, 
muscular  fellow.  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  con- 
trary was  short  and  very  stout ;  and  his 
guest  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  sur- 
veyed himself  in  his  host's  short  inex- 
pressibles, the  legs  of  which  failed  to 
cover  his  ankles,  and  were  a  world  too 
wide  around  the  waist.  A  coat  to  match 
completed  his  equipment ;  and  he  joined 
the  ladies,  who  welcomed  him  with  much 
pleasure,  wicked  Bessie  slyly  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  appearance. 

Once  more  the  rain  deluges  the  coun- 
try, and  John  congratulates  Tiimself  upon 
having  met  Stick-in-the-mud.  As  the 
party  are  about  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
horses  are  heard  trotting  up,  and  soon  a 
drenched  individual,  enveloped  in  a  huge 
oilskin  poncho,  is  standing  at  the  door, 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Gray.  It  is  our 
friend  Stone.  His  horses  are  turned  out, 
his  swags  brought  inside,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  good-looking,  honest,  careless 
fellow  joins  the  party.  He  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  has  just  come  up  from 
Sydney,  and  he  has  news  for  every  one. 

He  describes  the  cattle  at  the  great 
Agricultural  Show  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  re- 
lates with  much  enthusiasm  how  the  black 
and  yellow  colors  of  "Old  Tait"  were 
once  more  borne  to  victory  bv  the  little 
Barb;  and,  for  the  ladies'  benefit,  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  ball  at  Government 
House,  and  other  gay  festivities  in  which 
he  took  part. 

He  describes  the  appearance  and  breed- 
ing of  the  latest  imported  horses  and  cat- 
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tie,  and  the  shape  of  the  greatest  novelties 
in  fashionable  dress.  In  fact,  he  is  a  fund 
of  information  and  amusement.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  probable  price  of 
store  wethers  in  Victoria  this  comjng  sea- 
son ;  and  the  gossip  of  Sydney  and  Bris- 
bane is  at  his  finger-ends.  Moreover,  he 
interests  Mr.  Gray  very  much  by  giving 
him  some  information  about  new  country. 
When  in  Sydney  he  met  some  fellows 
who  had  been  out  exploring  lately,  and 
they  ^  ive  him  an  account  of  lands  awaji 
to  the  northward  which  must  ultimatel} 
be  of  great  value ;  and  he  himself  has  an 
idea  of  joining  a  party  which  is  about  tc 
be  formed  in  order  to  examine  and  secure 
some  of  them. 

And  in  the  room  at  night,  which  the} 
share  between  them,  he  told  John  of  a 
small  windfall  which  came  to  him  latelj 
in  the  shape  of  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

"  Tm  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  he 
remarked.  "  I'll  go  out  with  this  expedt 
tion,  take  up  some  country,  and  eithei 
sell  it  and  go  out  again,  or  try  and  ge 
some  one  to  join  me  in  stocking  it 
wish  you  would  come  too.  West,"  ne  con 
tinned.  "  You  have  got  some  cash.  Yoi 
can  easily  double  it  this  way,  withou 
loss ;  and  you  will  pick  up  colonial  exp« 
rience  in  shifting  tor  yourself  far  soonc 
than  in  working  for  others." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  John ;  "  but  nr 
money  is  in  my  guardian^s  hands,  and 
have  no  command  of  it." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  returned  Stora 
"Well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  just  1 
me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Get  hold 
your  money  as  soon  as  you  can  yours^ 
and  stick  to  it.  Remember  it  is  v^ 
hard  for  a  gentleman  to  get  along  in  "fc 
bush  without  capital.  As  for  the  labox~ 
he  is  a  thousand  times  better  off.  1 
lands  here,  and  he  is  sure  of  better 
than  he  could  expect  at  home.  His 
is  found.  His  expenses  are  reduced  '^^ 
minimum.  Every  step  he  makes  is  <d 
in  advance.  There  are  openings  here  1 
him  which  do  not  exist  at  home.  I  n 
couple  of  years  he  buys  a  horse-teau 
next  year  he  has  two.  A  small  farm  oi 
public-house  follows  as  a  natural  coni 
quence,  and  he  is  almost  immediately 
moneyed  man,  provided  he  dots  not  it^dm 
which  is  the  rock  he  splits  on  too  oftti 
I  consider  that  when  an  intelligent,  sober 
and  hard-working  young  man  lands  in 
this  colony,  it  is  as  if  he  had  a  legacy  of 
;£5oo  put  into  his  pocket  at  home;  bat 
the  gentleman's  son,  without  capital  and 
without  a  profession,  is  in  a  far  different 
position.    He  works  often  for  less  ^ig^ 
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in  a  highly  responsible  position,  slaving 
hard  to  amass  sufficient  to  make  a  start. 
He  is  in  charge  of  valuable  herds,  and  a 
vast  property.     He  cannot  begin  in  a 
pttyway.    His  mind  revolts  from  mak- 
in;;  a  commencement  as  a  carrier,  or  a 
tnvelh'ng  hawker,  or  a  publican,  and  as- 
sociating with  the  people  that  kind  of 
work  would  cause  him  to  live  amongst. 
Should  he  commence  business  as  a  store- 
keeper even,  he  is  dependent  upon  favor 
for  custom ;  he  must  conciliate  the  low- 
est classes  often,  and  always  on  a  digging 
township.     The  masses  cannot  bear  to 
find  any  man  with  more  refined  thoughts 
or  manners  than  themselves.    They  will 
not  tolerate    independence.      It    is    not 
enough  to  give  value  for  money.    To  suc- 
ceed, he  must  slap  *Jack*  on  the  back, 
and  be  poked  in  tne  ribs  in  return.     He 
mast  drink  a  nobbier  with  *  Tom,'  and  be 
ready  to  *  shout'  for  all  hands  at  least 
once  a  day.     Nor  must  he  be  annoyed  if 
be  finds  *  Bill '  lying  on  his  bed,  with  his 
dirty  boots,   scrutmizing  his  most  cher- 
ished photographs,  and  commenting  on 
them  m  his  delightfully  brusque,  uznk 
style.    It  is  not,"  continued  Stone,  "that 
a  man  wants  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  a 
snobbish  feeling  of  superiority,  —  no  sen- 
sible fellow  would;  but  at  the  same  time, 
one  likes   to  be  independent,   and    live 
among  one's  equals  if  possible.     That  is 
the  reason  why  you  find  so  many  fellows 
go  away  down  to  town  and  spend  their 
inoney.      It  seems  so  utterly  hopeless, 
that  what  they  can  manage  to  save  out  of 
^heir  small  screws  will  ever  grow  into  a 
*pm  large  enough  for  them  to  make  a  be- 
ginning* with,  in  the  way  they  have  been 
^ed  to,  that  the  natural  desire  for  a  visit 
Motown  after  the  seclusion  of  the  bush, 
*ith  its  constant  hardships,  merely  affords 
^hem  an  opportunitv  of  spending  what 
^ey  have  earned.     They  know  few  towns- 
People.    They  have  no  pleasant  houses 
^  visit  at.    They  take  up  their  quarters 
?t  a  hotel  frequented  by  squatters  —  men 
*Q  whose  society  they  have  lived  in  the 
^sh,  and  whose  habits  and  ways  are  like 
thtir  own,  but  whose  purses  are  longer. 
T*hcy  go  from  one  place  of  amusement  to 
another,  longing  for  the  rest  of  a  pleasant 
Jiomc,  sighing  for  the  society  of  well-bred 
^omcn  in  vain.     Their  own  homes  are  like 
piinc,  in  most  cases,  away  across  the  water 
in  old  England,  and  so  they  get  into  a 
iashionof  spending  their  money  and  their 
holidays  in  this   manner  as  a  matter  of 
L     course.    There  are,  however,  many  who 
I     We  nothing  better ;  and  some  young  Aus- 
1     iraiuos,  with    happy  homes    to   go  to, 


choose  rather  to  spend  their  time  in  a 
rowdy,  fast  way,  than  among  their  own 
circle,  but  three  parts  of  the  bush-fellows 
would  be  glad  of  the  chance  they  throw 
away.  It  is  jolly  enough  while  one  is 
young,  but  it  can't  last  forever,  you  know, 
west ;  so  when  I  dropped  into  this  little 
thing  I  put  the  drag  on,  rolled  up  my 
valise,  and  took  my  passage  for  Brisbane. 
I  was  sorry  to  leave,  too.  A  number  of 
northern  men  were  in  Sydney  at  the  time, 
and  came  to  see  me  and  two  or  three 
others,  who  were  cleaned  out,  off.  As  we 
steamed  away  from  the  quay,  by  Jove !  I 
envied  them  all  standing  m  a  body  there, 
shouting  and  chaffing  remarks  about  *old 
Queensland,'  and  sending  messages  to 
chums  up  in  the  bush;  and  when  I 
thought  how  they  would  return  to  a  good 
dinner  at  the  Royal,  or  Petty's,  or  the 
Metropolitan,  and  then  stroll  on  to  the 
theatre,  and  so  on,  while  I  had  to  cut 
away  back  to  hard  work,  I  almost  felt  in- 
clined to  stay;  and  indeed,  an  hour  after- 
wards, as  we  passed  through  the  Heads, 
and  the  old  *  Clarence '  snorted  away 
northwards  through  the  dirty  black  night, 
and  over  a  choppm;j  cross-sea,  if  I  could 
have  returned  I  believe  I  would.  I  don't 
think,"  said  Stone,  ruefully,  "anything 
can  be  worse  than  coming  out  of  Sydney 
Heads  on  a  squally,  dismal  evening,  a 
little  upset  after  a  spell  in  town.  That 
feeling,  however,  soon  goes  off,  and  as 
Fortune  seems  inclined  to  do  the  right 
thing  this  time,  I'll  give  her  every  oppor- 
tunity before  she  has  time  to  change  her 
fickle  mind." 

So  saying  he  turned  over,  and  was 
asleep  almost  immediately,  leaving  John 
to  ruminate  on  what  he  had  said  with  re- 
gard to  his  money,  about  which  he  some- 
how could  not  help  feeling  uncomforta- 
ble. 

XVI. 

THE   LAMBING.  —  SWINDLING   A   NEW 

CHUM. 

Next  morning  John  returned  to  Cam- 
baranga,  leaving  Stone,  who  had  accepted 
Mr.  Gray's  invitation  to  pass  some  days 
there,  to  spell  his  horses.  In  a  fortnight's 
time,  however,  he  passed  on  his  road 
north,  accompanied  by  a  Betyammo  black 
boy,  driving  a  number  ot  Betyammo 
horses. 

During  the  night  he  spent  at  Camba- 
ranga  he  acquainted  John  with  the  fact 
that  he  had,  since  last  seeing  him,  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Gray, 
who  had  agreed  to  stock  any  good  coun- 
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try  which  he  might  eventually  secure,  and 
meanwhile  share  his  expenses,  and  the 
profits  on  all  country  he  might  take  up 
and  sell. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  during  this 
time  John  West  had  rorgotten  Ruth,  his 
guardian's  stepdaughter,  or  his  affection 
for  her.  He  had  not  long  been  at  Cam- 
baranga  when  he  sought  out  her  mother's 
grave,  and  found  it  a  mere  mound  of  earth 
—  forgotten,  uncared-for.  The  cows 
browsed  over  it,  and  the  rats  burrowed 
into  the  soft  soil.  No  stone  or  cross 
marked  the  spot  where  that  gentle  heart 
slept  peacefully,  but  a  great  currajong 
waved  its  beautiful  leaves  lovingly  as  a 
shelter  from  the  fierce  noonday  sun  and 
the  chill  night  dews,  its  perennial  green- 
ness emblematically  showing  forth  the 
eternal  life  into  which  the  soul  of  the 
sleeper  had  entered. 

He  asked  permission  of  Mr.  M'Duff  to 
enclose  it  and  put  it  in  order,  and  received 
from  him  a  rather  coarse  reply,  that  he 
might,  if  he  chose,  make  a  stockyard 
round  it.  His  finances  were  by  no  means 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  he  gladly 
expended  the  greater  portion  of  them  in 
causing  a  neat  fence  to  be  erected  around 
this  spot,  so  dear  to  the  little  friendless 
heart. 

One  of  the  men,  a  mason  by  trade,  had 
managed  to  cut  a  neat  headstone  from  a 
flat  block  of  sandstone  found  in  the  creek, 
and  John  very  often  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  place,  which  recalled  the  one  love- 
romance  of  his  life. 

It  surprised  him  a  good  deal  that,  al- 
though he  had  written  two  or  three  letters 
to  Ruth,  she  had  never  taken  any  notice 
of  them,  and  he  puzzled  his  brains  often 
to  find  out  the  reason.     He  had  alwa 
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taken  a  brotherly  care  of  her,  and 
knew  she  liked  him.  What  could  be  the 
cause?  Mr.  Cosgrove  wrote  once  or 
twice,  but  his  letters  were  harsh  and  cold 
—  mere  exhortations  to  work.  And  of 
work  he  had  enough.  Sometimes  John 
had  to  go  out  and  assist  in  cutting  down 
trees,  and  making  bough-yards ;  at  others, 
his  assistance  was  needed  in  sinking 
post-holes  and  putting  up  fences;  or  he 
had  to  drive  bullocks  and  bring  in  fire- 
wood. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  John  that 
he  learned  these  rough  experiences  while 
still  young,  and  in  a  great  measure  they 
kept  him  from  dwelling  on  his  lonely  lot. 
His  happiest  moments  at  this  time  were 
those  passed  in  slumber,  when  his  mind 
reviewed  the  most  cherished  recollections 
of  his  more  youthful  days,  and  revealed  to 


him  again  the  loved  features  of  his  saintec 
mother,  his  grave  father,  and  Ruth,  wit) 
her  wavy  brown  curls,  and  sweet,  sad  face 

At  last  lambipg-time  came  round,  am 
he  received  instructions  from  Mr.  iM*Dul 
to  join  a  party  of  three  men  who  were  be 
ing  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  one  of  thi 
flocks.  Their  destination  was  a  distan 
creek.  The  spot  selected  for  a  lambing 
ground  is  always  chosen  with  the  objec 
of  having  plenty  of  green  feed  for  th 
ewes,  so  as  to  produce  abundance  c 
milk;  but  even  to  John's  inexperience 
eye  this  one  did  not  look  at  all  promising 
Part  of  the  grass  had  never  been  bumec 
and  the  remainder  had  been  set  on  fire  s 
recently,  that  it  looked  like  a  mere  blac! 
waste.  Surely  a  better  place  could  bav 
been  found  than  this.  If  rain  fell  imm< 
diately,  the  ^ss  would  spring;  an 
although  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  col 
would  keep  it  back  considerably,  still  on 
might  manage  to  get  along ;  but  there  wa 
no  prospect  of  a  change  from  the  brigh 
cold,  sunny  weather.  A  black  look-ou 
indeed,  for  a  good  lambing. 

If  the  men  grumbled  at  the  wretche 
pasture,  they  broke    into    open    mutin 
when  they  saw  the  condition  of  the  floci 
they  had  to  attend  to,  and  the  want  o 
comforts  for  themselves  and  necessai] 
articles    for   their   work.    The    hurdJea 
which  are  required  to  make  folds  for  hold- 
ing sheep,  and  small  pens  to  imprison 
such  refractory  ewes  as  will  not  own  and 
"  mother  "  their  young,  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  bad  quality.    The  barkjfwirra^ 
the  men  lived  in  was  made  of  poor  and 
rotten  bark ;  and  as  for  the  ewes,  tbej 
were  enough  in  themselves  to  insure  the 
failure  of  a  lambing,  even  on  plentiful 
feed.  • 

"Toothless,  ragged  old  grannies," nmt- 
tered  the  hurdle-man.* 

It  is  customary  to  divide  a  reward  of 
sixpence  per  head  for  all  lambs  reared 
over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  ewes  sent  to  the  lambing,  among  the 
men  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to 
the  result.  This  sum  is  in  addition  to 
their  wages.  Besides  this,  at  a  lambiDg 
where  the  sheep  are  fat  and  the  graw 
abundant,  very  little  trouble  is  requiW" 
to  make  things  go  smoothly ;  whereas  a 
bad  lambing  makes  every  one  working  at 
it  discontented,  listless,  and  dissatisBcd 
with  himself,  his  mates,  the  sheep,  the 
grass,  and  above  all,  the  boss,  or  sapefi 
whose  the  responsibility  or  loss  is. 

*  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  fmni^  lasbP  ' 
the  first  three  days  after  they  are  dropped. 
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It  certainly  did  not  look  like  M'DufiPs 
good  management  sending  this  large  flock 
(over  fifteen  hundred)  to  such  a  wretched 
spot  John  had  often  heard  him  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  parting  with  old  sheep. 
What  could  he  mean  by  sending  them 
here?  A  younger  flock  could  stand  it 
better.  He  was  aware  that  good  grass 
was  scarce  just  then,  but  it  surely  was 
more  necessary  for  these  poor  creatures  to 
have  something  to  lamb  on  than  stronger 
ooes.  The  overseer  who  attended  to  the 
wants  of  the  men  seemed  glad  to  get 
awav  from  the  desolate  spot  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  M*Duff  never  came  near  it. 
There  was  clearly  no  hope  of  a  percent- 
age, or  even  of  a  tolerable  lambing,  and 
the  lien,  disheartened  and  disgusted, 
took  I  o  interest  in  their  work. 

Da)  by  day  matters  grew  worse. 
Lambs  were  dropped  in  numbers  ;  but  so 
old,  and  weak,  and  hungry  were  the  moth- 
ers, that  -hey  rather  ran  seeking  food  for 
therasc'.-es  than  "  took "  to  their  helpless 
ofi[spnQg.  Piles  of  lambs  lay  around  the 
hordlc-yards  each  morning  dead  —  with 
their  eyes  picked  out,  often  long  before 
death,  oy  the  cruel  crows,  of  which,  and 
carrion-hawks,  hundreds  could  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  neighboring  trees.  All  day 
long  numbers  of  motherless,  desertea, 
helpless  creatures,  with  tucked-up  bodies 
and  humped  backs,  baaed  with  faint, 
weak  voices  their  desire  for  a  little  food. 
Dead  sheep  lay  everywhere.  Not  one 
ewe  in  a  score  cared  for  and  nursed  its 
lamb.  Those  were  lucky  who  recovered 
the  prostration  of  lambing.  They  had  no 
love  for  their  young,  and  no  milk  to  give 
them  if  they  had.  Still  lambs  kept  in- 
creasing by  hundreds.  The  men  did  not 
^Incm  what  to  do  with  them.  It  was  a 
ttercy  to  kill  them.  There  were  lambs 
e\er)where,  and  almost  all  without  moth- 
ers. Lambs  in  the  yard  —  lambs  down  at 
the  water-holes  —  in  the  bush  —  in  the 
hut,  —  everywhere. 

It  distressed  John  to  see  such  a  loss  of 
property,  apart  from  the   misery  of  the 
poor,  weak,  starved  mites  that  cried  their 
little  throats  so  dry,  and  their  mouths  so 
lore,  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow  the  nour- 
ishment which   he    sometimes  procured 
iorthem  from  ewes  who  had  a  little  milk. 
It  was  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the 
*hole  body,  yet  he  could  not  sit  with  his 
hands  foldea ;  and  many  were  the  diflFer- 
«ot  plans  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  experienced  old  shepherd,  he  adopted. 
Ht  made  little  pens  of  hurdles,  into  which 
^)  twe  that  showed  si<jns  of  having  milk, 
iwi  that  would  not  fondle  her  lamo,  was 


put  with  it  —  both  being  marked  with 
raddle  in  a  similar  way,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  detected  easily  in  the  crowcf, 
when  allowed  to  feed,  and  imprisoned 
again  —  until  at  length  the  mother  got,  by 
very  force  of  habit,  to  love  her  young. 
Others,  whose  lambs  had  died,  were 
penned  up  and  respectively  accommo- 
dated with  a  motherless  one,  on  whose 
back  was  fastened  the  skin  of  its  foster- 
mother^s  deceased  little  one.  In  many 
cases  this  met  with  success.  Numerous 
plans  were  tried,  some  mothers  bein^ 
coaxed,  others  cajoled,  and  others  intimi- 
dated. Some  were  kept  on  purpose  to 
feed  the  poor  little  hungry  orphans,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  their  own  parents 
after  suckling  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
who  tried  their  puny  utmost  to  prolong 
existence. 

It  was  throughout  a  most  painful  busi- 
ness. Often  during  the  night  John  would 
be  awakened  by  a  thin  treble  baa  from 
some  little  lost  waif,  which  had  fallen 
asleep  during  the  day,  and  which,  un- 
sought for  by  its  mother,  had  lain  in  the 
bush,  unnoticed,  by  itself.  This  appeal 
he  never  could  withstand;  and,  seeking 
the  homeless,  solitary  one,  he  would  en- 
deavor to  assuage  its  young  grief  by 
giving  it  a  drink  from  one  of  his  penned- 
up  milkers. 

At  length  it  was  over,  and  the  last  ewe 
had  laml^d.  All  the  mobs  of  different- 
aged  lambs  which  had  been  hitherto  kept 
apart  were  boxed  up  together,  the  sheep 
were  made  over  to  their  shepherd,  and  the 
men  rolled  up  their  swags  and  tramped 
into  the  head-station  to  get  paid. 

The  latter  part  of  the  lambing  had  not 
been  so  trying  as  the  first  half.  Rain  had 
fallen,  and  grass  was  comparatively  plen- 
tiful ;  but  the  poor  condition  and  age  of 
the  mothers  had  operated  fatally  against 
its  success.  There  were  about  a  hun- 
dred lambs  saved,  but  over  six  hundred 
of  the  mothers  had  left  their  bones  to 
bleach  on  the  fatal  spot.  It  was  indeed  a 
bad  business,  and  John  was  thankful  it 
was  over ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  face  the 
superintendent  with  the  fatal  tally  of  sur- 
vivors. 

On  describing  what  had  occurred,  how- 
ever, Mr.  M*Duff  did  not  seem  to  take  it 
very  much  to  heart,  merely  remarking 
that  John  was  exceedingly  unlucky  with 
his  first  lambing. 

Rather  surprised  to  find  his  boss  in 
such  a  gentle  mood,  the  latter  added  a 
remark,  to  the  effect  that  had  the  sheep 
been  on  better  pasture  the  result  would 
have  been  more  favorable. 
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"  It  is  not  likely,"  returned  his  superior, 
"  that  your  sheep  are  to  have  the  pick  of 
the  lambing-places.  They  are  hard  enough 
to  find  of  any  sort  this  year.". 

"  My  sheep ! "  ejaculated  the  young 
man,  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  of  course,  your  sheep.  You 
were  looking  after  your  own  ewes  lamb- 
ing, and  you  are  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  keep  them  on  the  station  at  a  time 
when  we  require  all  the  grass  there  is  for 
ourselves." 

"How  did  the^'  become  mine?"  in- 
quired the  surprised  new  chum,  bewil- 
dered about  his  new  property. 

"  Become  yours  !  Well,  I  —  I  —  I " 

stammered  M*Duff,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  greed  and  selfishness,  had  the  grace 
to  feel  ashamed  of  the  cheat  which,  under 
the  direction  of  his  unscrupulous  senior, 
he  had  unhesitatingly  played  on  the  trust- 
ing lad.  "The  fact  is,  your  guardian 
invested  your  money  in  them  nearly  a 
year  ago,  just  after  last  shearing.  IVe 
got  the  receipt  somewhere;  Til  find  it 
and  give  it  you." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cos- 
grove  has  sold  me  that  flock  of  ewes 
which  are  dying  so  fast,  and  paid  himself 
with  my  money?" 

"  That  is  the  flock  he  chose  for  you, 
and  he  cannot  help  the  seasons.  He 
received  you  on  his  station;  invested 
your  money  for  you.  You  have  been 
taught  colonial  experience  "  (John  laughed 
bitterly) ;  "  and  you  have  had  the  use  of 
the  run  for  your  sheep." 

John  had  not  suflficicnt  knowledge  of 
business  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  thoroughly,  but  he  knew 
enough  to  feel  alarmed. 

"  Will  you  show  me  the  account  against 
me  in  the  station  books  ?  "  he  said,  des- 

Eerately,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of 
is  cars. 

He  had  worked  so  faithfully  —  his 
whole  soul  had  been  in  doing  his  duty  — 
that  he  could  not  believe  so  true  an  ad- 
herent and  so  enthusiastic  a  servant  could 
have  been  treated  so  treacherously. 

They  proceeded  to  the  little  office,  and 
John  read  against  his  name,  in  M*Duff' s 
scrawling  characters,  a  blotted,  jumbled- 
up  statement,  which  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  almost  immediately  after  last 
shearing  this  flock  had  become  his.  The 
original  number  (seventeen  hundred)  was 
chciVged  to  him  at  the  unusually  high 
fi^^uro  of  15J.  per  head.  Two  hundred 
had  died  during  the  cold,  wet  season. 

John  knew  too  well  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  deaths  during  lambing,  and  he 


found  himself  now  with  nine  hundred  old 
ewes  and  a  few  lambs,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
untrustworthy  so-called  guardian,  or  his 
managing  partner,  for  grass  to  feed  them 
with.  Another  glance  at  the  books  showed 
him  that,  after  pavment  of  passage-mon- 
ey, shepherds'  ana  lambers'  wages,  there 
stood  but  a  slender  balance  in  his  favor. 

He  said  nothing:  his  soul  was  too 
sorely  hurt  to  say  much.  Truly  he  had 
fallen  among  thieves;  and  those  who 
ought  to  have  protected  him  had  made 
prey  of  him.  Verily  M*Dufif  had  known 
how  to  get  rid  of  his  old  ewes  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mechanically  rolling  up  his  receipt  for 
"money  received  from  Mr.  John  West, 
price  of  seventeen  hundred  ^wes,   iged," 
he  left  the  office,  his  breast    svelling, 
more  with  grief  at  the  ba&e  duplicity  of 
the  transaction  than  for  the  loss  of  his 
small  fortune,  which,  as  the  money  never 
had  been  in  his  possession,  did  not  come 
home  so  acutely  to  him  as  it  mikht  have 
done.    That  he,  who  had  workea  so  hon- 
estly, whose  thoughts  and  energies  day 
and  night  were  how  he  might  best  please 
him  under  whose  roof  Ruth  lived,  should 
have  been  made  the  victim  of  so  vile  a 
swindle,  so  cowardly  a  deception !    Nov 
he  understood  Stone's  hints  about  getting 
his  money  into  his  own  hands.    Now  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  sneers  which 
were  coupled  with   the  names  of  many 
squatters  as  the  proprietors  of  "  Dotb^ 
boys  Halls." 

At  last  he  believed  the  stories  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  princes,  living  in  England, 
graciously  undertaking  the  charge  of 
young  men  of  capital  who  desired  learn- 
mg  the  art  of  making  a  fortune  by  s^eep; 
farming,  in  order  to  be  able  to  charge 
them  an  exorbitant  premium  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  acting  as  a  grocer's  apprentice  in 
their  stores,  combmed  with  that  of  a 
butcher's  boy  at  their  slaughtering-yards, 
and  finally  winding  up  by  selling  them 
their  surplus  stock  at  prices  above  just 
rates.  He  had  heard  that  the  pin-moner 
of  some  ladies  travelling  in  Europe  witn 
their  spouses,  the  loras  of  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  and  of  flocks  innumerable, 
was  derived  from  this  source. 

As  he  lay  awake  all  night  on  his  hard 
bunk,  he  passed  through  a  "colonial  »* 
perience "  which  opened  his  eyes  wider 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  He  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  rendering  himself  so  useful  to 
his  employers  as  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  retain  him  in  their  service,  under 
a  salary  which,  saved  with  care  foryearSi 
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mi^htf  joined  to  his  own  little  inheritance, 
make  hira  an  independent  man,  —  and 
now  that  dream  was  over.  The  next  feel- 
ing was  one  of  bitter  an^er  and  hatred  to 
all  concerned.  He  recollected  his  dislike 
to  Mr.  Cosgrove,  on  first  seeing  him. 
He  remembered  the  continual  drudgery 
of  his  life  under  M*Duff.  How  differ- 
ently he  had  been  treated  by  kind  old 
Mr.  Gray  and  his  friend  Fitzgerald  I  He 
would  not  stay  another  hour  under  the 
roof  of  the  men  he  hated.  He  felt  in- 
clined to  throttle  the  first  of  them  who 
came  in  his  way.  And  he  consigned  to 
the  depths  of  eternal  punishment  Cos- 
grove,  and  M*Duff,  and  the  hopeful  Ralf, 

and  Ru No,  not  Ruth,  —  he  could 

not  include  her.     His  fierce  emotion  soft- 
ened as  he  thought  of  her :  she  was  vir- 
tually alone  like  himself;  she  had  none 
of  the  cheat's  blood  in  her  veins :  and 
then  his  father's  image  rose  up  before 
him;  and  the  thought  of  how  he  had 
striven  to  secure  the  boy's  future  welfare, 
and  tliat  he  should  have  died,  trusting  to 
the  assurances  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, nearly  choked  him.     A  fierce  burst 
of  tears  relieved  his  pent  heart ;  and  he 
calmed  down,  wondering  at  the   violent 
sobs  which  shook  his  frame  and  the  bed 
he  rested  on. 

He  was  resolved  now  —  that  very  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  light  should  come  —  he 
would  go  over  ana  ask  Fitzgerald's  ad- 
vice; but  whether  he  advised  it  or  not, 
he  would  stay  no  longer  on  the  Camba- 
fanga  run.  Sooner  would  he  travel  his 
sheep  from  one  station  to  another  than 
^  under  any  obligation  to  his  robbers. 

Accordingly,  avoiding  M*DufF,  who,  to 
^c*l  the  truth,  was  not  very  desirous  of 
Acting  him,  the  lad  saddled  a  colt,  which 
^e  had  bought  some  time  before,  and  rode 
'0  Ungahrun,  getting  there  about  lunch- 
time. 

Fitzgerald  was  not  in  when  he  arrived ; 
*od  he  had  time  to  cool  down  a  little  be- 
fore his  host  came  home,  which  he  did 
*bout  sundown. 

**  Halloa !  West,  my  boy !  awfully  glad 
^  see  you !     I've  been  looking  for  a  visit 

^bis  good  while  ;  but  I  suppose  lamb 

But  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  broke  in,  con- 
cernedly, as  he  noticed  John's  twitching 
features,  "what's  the  matter?  eh?  any- 
thing wrong  ? " 

Jonn  stammered  out  some  unintellid- 
i  ble,  broken,  excited  words  about  M*Dutt, 
k  old  ewes,  and  Cosgrove.  Fitzgerald  per- 
&  ceived  ihat  something  was  radically  wrong 
M  to  disturb  the  lad's  generally  quiet  spirit, 
M     as  this  did ;  but  he  could  not  as  yet  under- 


stand what  it  was  all  about.  So  brinmng 
out  some  brandy,  he  made  John  swallow 
a  large  glassful,  and  then,  sitting  down 
beside  him,  he  g^radually  mastered  the 
details  of  the  affair. 

**  Just  like  that  fellow  Cosgrove. 
Couldn't  have  expected  anything  better 
from  him.  As  for  old  M*Dun,  he  is  a  tool 
—  a  willing  tool — and  will  be  used  by 
him  until  he  has  grown  useless,  when  he 
will  have  to  pass  under  the  harrow  him- 
self. I  feared  something  of  this  sort 
before ;  but  having  heard  that  Cosgrove 
was  your  guardian,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  be  manly  enough  to  act 
fairly  by  you." 

The  honest  young  squatter  sympathized 
deeply  with  John,  more  especially  as  he 
knew  himself  how  much  interest  the 
latter  had  taken  in  his  employer's  service. 
They  talked  over  the  affair  that  night, 
and  it  ended  by  Fitzgerald's  inviting  John 
to  bring  his  sheep  over  to  Ungahrun  until 
they  finally  made  up  their  minds  what  to 
do  in  the  matter. 

Gladly  did  our  friend  accept  the  kind 
offer ;  and  a  week  afterwards  he  arrived 
at  Ungahrun  with  his  four-footed  prop- 
erty, like  a  patriarch  on  a  small  scale. 

Old  Mr.  Gray,  whose  judgment  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  sheep  was  very  sound, 
rode  over  at  Fitzgerald's  request,  and  on 
examining  the  little  mob,  gave  his  opin- 
ion that  they  were  "  culls  "  —  that  is, 
sheep  drafted  out  of  other  flocks  for 
some  fault,  or  on  account  of  age.  They 
were  not  a  very  bad  lot,  which  he  put 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  worst  of  them 
had  died;  and  lastly,  he  thought  they 
might,  in  the  present  state  of  the  market, 
bring  five  shillings  per  head,  and  consid- 
ered that  it  would  be  advisable  for  John 
to  part  with  them  after  shearing,  offering 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  his  wool- 
shed  for  the  purpose. 

This  view  of  matters  having  been 
also  adopted  by  Fitzgerald,  our  hero  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  old  crawlers  stripped 
of  their  coats,  about  a  couple  of  months 
afterwards,  by  Mr.  Gray's  shearers,  in  the 
Betyammo  shed,  and  eventually  had  the 
pleasure  of  parting  with  them  to  a  buyer 
who,  having  sold  his  station  at  a  high 
price  per  head  for  the  sheep  on  it,  was  on 
the  look-out  for  stock  at  a  low  figure  to 
increase  the  purchase-money.  ^ 

A  letter  which  West  wrote  to  Mr.  Cos- 
grove, prompted  by  Mr.  Gray,  merely 
drew  forth  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  all 
business  matters  were  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  M'Duff,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  him  to  invest  John's  capital.      This 
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both  Mr.  Gray  and  Fitzgerald  translated 
into  watching  the  means  by  which  he 
might,  at  the  most  favorable  opportunity, 
appropriate  it  to  the  station  use.  Young 
West  was  now  offered  a  home  by  both  of 
his  kind  friends;  but  he  decided  upon 
choosing  to  stay  at  Ungahrun,  having 
taken  a  great  liking  to  its  open-heartea 
young  master. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ADAM  SEDGWICK. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  be- 
lieves that  he  has,  in  common  with  many 
of  his  countrymen,  a  grievance  connectea 
with  the  honored  name  which  is  placed  at 
its  head.  In  the  case  of  the  minor  griev- 
ances incident  to  civilized  life,  the  rec- 
ognized remedy  is  a  letter  to  the  Times  : 
following  this  analogy,  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  larger  amount  of  space  neces- 
sary to  my  purpose,  I  have  determined  to 
ask  for  room  to  publish  my  grievance  in 
the  pages  of  Macmillafi's  Magazine, 

The  grievance  in  question  is  briefly 
this,  that  Professor  Sedgwick  has  now 
been  dead  more  than  seven  years,  and 
that  nothing  has  yet  appeared  m  the  way 
of  biographical  record.  I  do  not  know 
who  may  be  to  blame  for  this  neglect,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  cast  blame  upon  any  one ; 
but  certainly  Adam  Sedgwick  was  a  man 
whose  name  and  character  deserve  a  lit- 
erary memorial,  and  in  certain  respects 
such  a  memorial  may  be  even  more  neces- 
sary in  his  case  than  in  that  of  some  other 
notable  men.  I  say  this  because  the 
actual  literary  remains  of  Sedgwick  are 
remarkably  small  as  compared  with  his 
great  mental  endowments  and  his  fertility 
and  ease  of  oral  exposition.  Few  men 
could  pour  forth  their  knowledge  with 
greater  facility  to  themselves  or  greater 
pleasure  to  their  hearers,  but  his  physical 
and  mental  constitution  was  abhorrent 
from  sedentary  labor,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  memoirs  on  his  own  subject  in 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies  he 
wrote  nothing  for  publication  on  sys- 
tematic principle,  and  the  few  precious 
relics  of  his  literary  composition  were  the 
result  of  accident,  or  of  something  very 
nearly  deserving  to  be  so  described. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  other^vise  than 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  commenced 
reading  this  article  of  complaint  and 
grumbling,  to  follow  me  in  a  few  miscel- 
laneous remarks  concerning  the  life  and 
sayings  and  doings  of  Professor  Sedg- 


wick, based  chiefly  upon  personal  knowl- 
edge and  friend Iv  intercourse.  They  may 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  question  which  I 
hear  not  unfrequently  asked  —  When  arc 
we  to  have  a  "  Life  of  Sedgwick  "  ?  and  af 
the  same  time  by  their  very  imperfection 
thev  may  serve  to  hasten  tne  production 
ancl  publication  of  a  book  for  which  many 
of  us  have  long  been  looking,  and  have 
hitherto  looked  in  vain. 

Professor  Sedgwick  was  bom  at  Dent^ 
in  Yorkshire,  in  June,  1784,  and  died  in 
January,  1873,  ^^  ^»s  rooms  in  Trinity 
College,  of  which  he  had  been  a  fellow 
since  the  year  1810.  He  took  his  de^et 
as  flfth  wrangler  in  1808,  when  Lore 
Langdale  headed  the  list. 

Several  reminiscences  of  his  early  day? 
in  connection  with  his  dearly-loved  native 
valley  of  Dent  are  to  be  found  in  the  curi 
ous  book  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently 
as  one  of  his  few  literary  relics.  Th< 
only  incident  of  his  early  Cambridge  lif< 
to  which  I  ever  heard  him  refer  was  \ 
severe  illness,  some  kind  of  fever,  whici 
nearly  terminated  his  career  durine^  hi: 
undergraduate  course.  He  was  "keep 
ing"  at  the  time  in  rooms  in  or  near  th< 
clock-tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grea 
Court  of  Trinity  College,  very  near  to  tht 
set  of  rooms  connected  with  our  recollcc 
tions  of  his  closing  years.  The  power  o 
the  fever  was  such  that  his  medical  al 
tendants  entirely  despaired  of  his  life 
They  had  in  fact  left  his  room,  and  wer 
walking  up  and  down  upon  the  pavemen 
beside  the  chapel,  waiting  to  hear  the  las 
news  before  they  left  the  college.  Tht 
news  however  did  not  come,  and  after  j 
time  it  was  suggested  and  determinec 
that  they  should  go  back  and  look  at  the 
patient  again.  To  their  surprise  they 
found  him  not  only  not  dead,  but  ap- 
parently somewhat  stronger  than  when 
they  left  him.  One  of  the  physicians  in 
attendance,  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  said  tc 
his  companion,  "This  is  a  very  strong 
young  man ;  let  us  try  if  we  can  do  any 
thing  more  for  him."  Accordingly  sonH 
kind  of  blister  was  suggested.  The  pooi 
young  patient  seems  to  have  shrunk  mm 
the  anticipated  suffering,  and  askec 
something  as  to  the  effect  the  appltcatioi 
would  have  upon  his  flesh.  To  this  quea 
tion  he  received  the  coarse,  and  I  pre 
sume  not  very  professional  reply —  "Oh 

the  flesh,  if  we  can  only  save  th* 

life."  The  last  almost  despairing  effor 
was  successful ;  at  all  events  the  patien 
survived,  and  told  the  tale  of  bis  illnes 
almost  precisely  as  I  have  here  riven  it 

In  the  mathematical  tripos  nofesso 
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di^ck  obtained  (as  has  been  already 
sa>icljlhe  place  of  fifth  wrangler.     It  was 
\t\  the  days  of  brackets,  that  is  to  say,  the 
list  of  honors  as  it  first  came  from  the 
band  of  the  moderators  was  regarded  as 
a  first  approximation,  and  men  who  were 
joined  to^^cther  in  the  same  bracket  had 
the  opportunity  of  fighting  the  battle  out 
under  the  direction  of  some   master  of 
arts  appointed  for  the  purpose.     Sedg- 
wick was  in  the  first  bracket,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  George  Barnes,  then  tutor  of 
Oucen's,  who  told  me  that  he  found  no 
reason  to  alter  the  order  in  which  the 
names  came  to  him,  that  the  men  were  so 
(liferent  in   their  reading  that  he  could 
have  put  them  in  almost  any  order  by  a 
special  choice  of  Questions,  but  that  the 
man  who  impressed  him  most  as  possess- 
ing inherent  power  was  Sedgwick.     This 
verdict  agrees  with  that  which  those  who 
knew  him  in  after  life  would  have  been 
disposed  to  accept  as  correct:  he  could 
never  have  been  what  Cambridge  examin- 
ers would  describe  as  a  **  good  examina- 
tion man,"  while  it  would  certainly  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  come  in  contact 
with  him  either  as  an  examiner  or  other- 
wise without  being  deeply  impressed  by 
his  brilliant  mental  power. 

Nothing  of  a  very  notable  kind  marked 
his  career  till  his  appointment  to  the  geo- 
logical chair  in  1818.  He  seems  to  have 
been  elected  more  in  consideration  of  his 
general  capacity  for  any  kind  of  scientific 
work  than  in  consequence  of  any  demon- 
strated fitness  for  the  special  department 
of  geolog)':  his  own  feeling  may  be 
judged  from  a  saying  attributed  to  him 
by  Cambridge  tradition,"  Hitherto  I  have 
ticver  turned  a  stone,  henceforth  I  will 
tiot  leave  a  stone  unturned."  In  truth 
the  number  of  tried  and  accomplished 
geologists  in  those  days  was  exceedingly 
Jtnall;  his  chief  competitor  was,  1  Be- 
licvc,  Mr.  Gorham,  a  man  of  really  scien- 
tific mind,  bu(  whose  name  subsequently 
became  better  known  in  a  different  way. 

Probably  no  one  could  have  been  chosen 
more  capable  of  giving  an  impetus  to  an 
almost  nascent  science  than  Sedgwick. 
He  spared  no  pains  in  making  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  his  subject; 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  hills, 
so  dear  to  him  from  early  association  and 
neighborhood  to  his  native  valley  of  Dent, 
as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
the   flats  of    Cambridgeshire,  were    the 
scenes  of  his  constant  labors.    But  be- 
sides bringing  himself  abreast  of  existing 
kxkowledge,  and  attempting  a  move  in  ad- 


vance, he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  mak- 
ing his  science  popular  with  the  members 
of  his  university.  This  he  did  by  means 
of  his  lectures,  and  his  field  excursions. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that,  considered  in  the 
abstract,  they  were  not  equal  to  others 
which  have  been  given  by  scientific  men  ; 
he  was  not  equal  as  a  clear  expounder  of 
a  scientific  subject  to  the  present  astron- 
omer royal,  or  Professor  Tyndall,  or  the 
late  Professor  Willis.  He  did  not  present 
his  science  —  at  least  in  those  courses  of 
lectures  which  I  have  myself  had  the 
delight  of  attending  —  in  a  manner  which 
could  be  described  as  first-rate,  with  re- 
gard to  clearness  of  order  and  logical 
arrangement ;  in  fact,  if  a  student  wanted 
to  "get  up  "  geology  for  an  examination, 
I  should  judge  that  Sedgwick's  lectures 
would  not  have  been  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  his  time ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  present  pleasure  in  the 
reception  of  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm 
of  desire  to  become  geologists,  few  expo- 
sitions of  the  subject  could  have  been 
more  successful.  It  was  a  positive  de- 
light, independently  of  all  question  of 
geology,  to  watch  the  bright  countenance, 
and  listen  to  the  eloquent  and  absolutely 
unpremeditated  language  of  the  profes- 
sor, as  he  moved  about  from  diagram 
to  diagram,  or  described  specimen  after 
specimen,  sometimes  throwing  in  some 
remark  of  high  morality  or  bright  poetry. 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  concerning  one 
of  his  lectures,  which  was  amusing  as  he 
told  it,  and  will  perhaps  bear  reproduc- 
tion. He  was  lecturing  upon  a  fossil 
elephant,  and  observed,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  vexation,  that  his  class  con- 
stantly lost  their  gravity;  whenever  he 
referred  to  his  elephant,  the  whole  class 
smiled  and  tittered ;  it  looked  like  inten- 
tional disrespect,  the  existence  of  which 
he  could  however  scarcely  believe ;  so  he 
continued  his  lecture  to  the  conclusion, 
and  then  said  to  a  fnend,  "  What  could 
possess  my  class  to-day  ?  They  did  noth- 
ing but  laugh."  "  Don't  you  know  .^"  was 
the  replv ;  "  whenever  you  referred  to  the 
fossil  elephant,  you  invariably  called  it  a 
whaUy  The  professor  confessed  that 
the  reiteration  of  "  this  whale,"  of  which, 
however,  he  was  totally  unconscious  even 
when  the  secret  was  revealed  to  him,  was 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  most 
sober  class. 

Ladies  were  freely  admitted  to  his  lec- 
ture-room, at  all  events,  in  the  later  period 
of  his  career ;  and  their  presence  gave  the 
professor  unfeigned  delight    But  it  waa 
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the  geological  field-days  which  made 
Sedgwick's  tenure  of  his  professorship 
most  notable.  There  were  many  more 
horses,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  proprietary 
and  conductitious  (to  use  a  phraseology 
which  I  remember  to  have  heard  Whewefl 
auote  with  great  gusto),  in  Cambridge  in 
those  days,  than  now ;  and  on  geological 
field-days,  many  animals  of  both  descrip- 
tions, but  especially  the  latter,  turned 
out  for  a  run  across  country.  Geologiz- 
ing and  hunting  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  risk  to  horseflesh  ;  and 
I  remember  well  the  oracular  manner  in 
which  the  head  man  at  the  chief  livery 
stables,  known  popularly  as  "  George." 
responded  to  a  complaint  of  overcharge 
for  the  hire  of  a  horse  upon  one  of  the 
professor*s  excursions.  "  A  guinea  a 
day,"  said  George,  **  is  the  regTar  price ; 
but  when  they  goes  hunting  or  jolagizing 
we  doubles  it."  The  present  writer  never 
joined  the  geologizing  party,  but  he  has 
often  heard  of  the  delights  of  the  day; 
the  professor,  who  rode  roughly,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  securely,  rather  than  ele- 
gantly, taking  the  lead  of  the  field,  stop- 
ping to  explain  to  the  assembled  class  a 
deposit  here,  and  a  singular  phenomenon 
there,  keeping  the  whole  party  alive  with 
his  bright  spirits  and  happy  chat,  and 
enjoying  as  heartily  as  the  youngest  some 
amusing  minor  disaster,  such  as  the  lodg- 
ment Ota  horse  and  a  rider  in  some  soft 
fen  ditch. 

To  what  extent  Sedgwick  really  ad- 
vanced his  science  I  am  not  competent  to 
say,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  give  an  opin- 
ion ;  but  that  his  teaching,  and  the  won- 
derful geniality  of  his  character  tended  to 
popularize  geology,  and  to  blow  into  life 
any  latent  spark  which  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  Cambridge  men,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  impetus 
which  he  gave  to  the  science  by  his  lec- 
tures, his  field-days,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Woodwardian   Museum    may  be 

freater  than  any  direct  benefits  conferred 
y  his  published  memoirs;  but  this  I 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  more  competent 
persons  than  myself. 

He  always  used  to  speak  with  great  de- 
light of  the  share  which  he  had  had  in 
the  founding  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  annual  dinner  of 
that  society  was  one  of  his  red  letter 
days ;  and  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
to  attend  the  dinner  was,  to  me  at  least, 
the  prospect  of  hearing  Sedg,wick  make 
an  after-dinner  speech.  His  speeches  on 
such  occasions  were  the  most  remarkable 
things  of  the  kind   I  have  ever  heard; 


they  sometimes  began  with  a  wild  exu 
berance  that  nearly  touched  upon  the 
region  of  nonsense,  and  then,  apparentl} 
without  effort,  they  rose  to  the  solemi 
and  almost  to  the  sublime ;  the  combina 
tion  without  incongruity  of  lofty  moralit) 
with  almost  boyish  fun  was  quite  wonder 
ful,  and  almost  Shakespearian.  It  mus' 
have  been  on  getting  up  at  one  of  thes( 
dinners,  that  he  explained  the  nervousness 
often  felt  on  standing  up  to  speak  b] 
maintaining  that  the  vital  spirits  wen 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  fluid;  a: 
long  as  you  were  sitting  it  was  all  right 
but  the  moment  you  stood  up  they  left 
your  head  and  went  down  into  your  boots 
1  shall  have  a  few  more  words  to  sa] 
concerning  Sedgwick's  eloquence  subse 
quently,  but  just  now  I  am  speaking  o: 
his  part  in  founding  the  Cambridge  Phil 
osophical  Society.  He  used  to  attributi 
the  principal  share  in  the  work  to  Dr 
Edward  Daniel  Clark,  of  whose  enthusi 
asm  in  scientific  and  other  matters  hi 
spoke  with  equal  enthusiasm ;  he  told  U! 
that  the  first  conception  of  the  societ] 
was  that  of  an  organization  for  the  stud; 
of  natural  history,  and  he  somewhat  re 
gretted  that  the  overwhelming  mathemat 
ical  bias  of  Cambndge  had,  to  a  grea 
extent,  changed  the  original  design,  ant 
that  our  memoirs  were  so  exclusive!; 
mathematical  as  they  then  were.  He  was 
however,  proud  of  cambndge  mathemat 
ics,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  hin 
express  his  satisfaction  thus  :  "  I  rejoice,* 
he  said,  "  in  the  progress  of  mathematica 
science ;  I  measure  it  in  this  way  ;  I  an 
a  stationary  kind  of  being  with  regard  t< 
mathematics ;  the  progress  of  the  scieno 
may  be  measured  by  the  small  amount  o: 
that  which  I  am  able  to  understand  ;  anc 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  1  haw 
not  been  able  to  understand  a  single  papei 
that  has  been  read  belore  this  societ) 
during  the  last  twenty  years." 

Sedgwick  took  a  lively  interest  in  th< 
British  Association  for  the  i\dvancemen' 
of  Science,  from  its  commencement.  ] 
remember  hearing  a  characteristic  ston 
in  connection  witn  one  of  the  meetings 
which  I  may  introduce  here  in  illustratioi 
of  what  I  have  said  of  his  remarkable  gif 
of  natural  eloquence.  On  occasion  of  on< 
of  the  meetings  —  I  think,  at  Newcastle 
but  certainly  in  a  coal  district  —  Sedgwicl 
undertook  to  head  an  exploring  party  intt 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  give  a  peripa 
tetic  lecture  on  the  geological  features  c 
the  country.  As  the  party  marched  fror 
one  point  to  another,  its  number  gradual! 
increased ;  the  strange  fascination  of  th 
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leader's  manner  and  speech,  which  I  have 
myself  noticed  on  otner  occasions,  pro- 
duced its  result  here;  men  left  their  work 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  great  professor, 
and  towards  afternoon  Sedgwick  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  little  class  of  savnns 
who  had  started  with  him  in  the  morning 
had  gp'own  into  a  crowd  of  listeners,  com- 
posed chiefly   of  colliers  and    the  like. 
Thereupon   the  fire  kindled ;    Sedgwick 
went  oft  into  one  of  his  irregular  noods 
of  unpremeditated  original  oratory,  rose 
from  the  physical  (as  he  delighted  to  do) 
to  the  moral,  and  gave  his  rough  audience 
the  benefit  of  his   thoughts  and  kindly 
advice.    A  witness  of  the  scene,  who  de- 
scribed it  to  me,  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  he  had  ever  seen ;  the 
whole  heart  and  attention  of  ever)*  one 
present  was  gained  as  by  magic,  every 
eye  was  fixed,  while  on  most  faces  tears 
of  emotion  were  seen   quietly  trickling 
down. 

The  mention  of  the  British  Association 
in  connection  with  Sedgwick's  eloquence 
reminds  me  of  an  amusing  little  event 
which  occurred  on  the  occasion   of  the 
^*isit  of  the  Association  to  Cambridge  in 
1845.    For  some  reason  which  I  cannot 
explain,   Dr.   Wheweil,  then   master    of 
Trinity  College,   had    taken   up   a  very 
strong  opinion  against  the  propriety  of 
the  visit ;  Professor  Sedgwick  was  equally 
inxious  that  the  visit  should  take  place. 
Accordingly  a  meeting  was  summoned  in 
one  of  the  schools,  at  which  the  momen- 
tous question  was  discussed  whether  the 
Association   should   be   invited    or    not. 
The  professor  described  the  event  as  a 
"wrestling-match"  between   the    master 
of  Trinity  and  himself.     Of  the  master's 
speech  1  need  say  nothing  here  ;  the  pro- 
fessor's reply  was  most  spirited  and  most 
amusina:,  and  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable 
forthe  r)old  manner  in  which  he  set  aside 
logic,  and  trusted  his  case  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  burning  rhetoric.     He  first 
drew  a  picture  of  the  appalling  result  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Association   which 
must  surely  follow  from  Cambridge  giving 
it  the  cold  shoulder.     He  assured  us  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  life 
and  death ;  that  the  society  could  scarcely 
survive  such  treatment  from  such  a  body ; 
and,  having  worked  out  this  view  of  the 
subject  to  his  heart's  content,  he  suddenly, 
and  without  notice,  adopted  and  supported 
wjth  equal  eloquence  the  exactly  opposite 
view.     *•  Did  we  think   that   the    liritish  I 
Association  would  suffer  from  such  treat- ! 
ment  ^    No ;  our  conduct  would  all  recoil  | 
upon  ourselves.    We  should  be  disgraced 
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in  the  judgment  of  all  right-judging  per- 
sons, while  the  Association  would  soar," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  the  most  barefaced 
thing  I  ever  witnessed;  but  every  one 
laughed,  every  one  was  delighted,  and  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  inviting  the  Asso- 
ciation to  Cambridge  was  carried  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unanimously. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Sedgwick  preach  ;  I  imagine  that  in  order 
to  have  heard  him  to  perfection  one  ought 
to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  visits  to  Dent  or  its  neighbor- 
hood, when  I  am  told  that  the  dalesmen 
flocked  to  church  in  great  numbers  and 
listened  to  him  with  much  enthusiasm. 
But  there  is  one  sermon  of  his  which  has 
had  an  unusual  history,  and  which  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  foundation  or 
kernel  of  the  largest  book  which  ever 
came  from  his  hand.  He  was  invited  to 
preach  the  commemoration  sermon  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year 
1832.  This  he  did,  and  treated  in  a  very 
striking  and  earnest  manner  the  great 
question  of  the  "  Studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge."  He  was  of  course 
requested  to  print  the  sermon,  which  he 
also  did,  and  by-and-by  he  enriched  it 
with  annotations.  The  sermon  has  gone 
through  five  editions,  and  in  the  last  occu- 
pies the  central  ninety-four  pages  of  a 
very  stout  volume.  The  book  begins 
with  an  introduction  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pages,  and  concludes  with 
notes  which  occupy  no  less  than  twp  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight ;  so  that  in  its  ulti- 
mate form  the  sermon  itself  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  work,  and  has  been 
compared  to  a  few  grains  of  wheat  be- 
tween two  huge  millstones. 

A  noted  Scotch  professor  used  to  say 
that  there  was  **  some  fine  confused  eat- 
ing" in  a  singed  sheep's  head;  and  a 
similar  criticism  may  perhaps  be  apphed 
to  Sedgwick's  **  Discourse  on  the  Studies 
of  the  University,"  with  all  the  miscella- 
neous matter  which  is  bound  up  with  it. 
It  is  a  delightful  book,  either  to  read  con- 
tinuously, or  to  take  in  hand  for  an  odd 
half-hour ;  but  I  fear  that  its  interest  will 
decline  as  time  goes  on.  Some  of  the 
matters  discussed  have  already  been  left 
behind  in  the  intellectual  arguments  of 
the  present  day;  and  perhaps  also  it  is 
necessary  to  have  known  the  man  as  he 
was  in  life,  and  to  have  loved  him,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  a  book 
which  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  almost  every 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  authors 
who  wish  to  construct  a  book  secundum 
artem. 
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It  lias  been'already  said  that  Sedjrwick's 
literary  relics  were  something  like  the 
results  of  accident.  True  as  this  is  with 
respect  to  the  volume  to  which  reference 
has  just  now  been  made,  it  is  perhaps 
still  more  true  with  regard  to  another 
interesting  relic,  which,  so  far  as  1  know, 
has  not  ycl  been  published,  though  it  was 
circulated  in  print  during  his  littlime. 

The  origin  of  the  book,  or  rather 
books  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  which 


belongs  to  the  early  part  of  his 
exceedingly  droll  anil  ciiaracte 
seems  that  a  chapel  had  been  built  in  an 
outlying  district  of  his  native  parish,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the- trustees,  and 
'  which  received  the  name  and  was  always 
known  by  the  name  of  Cowgill  Chapel. 
The  new  .Midland  Line  between  Carlisle 
and  Settle  runs  close  to  it.  1  n  the  course 
of  ecclesiastical  improvement  it  was  ar- 
ranjred  that  a  separate  district  should  be 
assigned  to  this  chapel,  and  a  scheme, 
having  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
according  to  the  usual  course  by  the  eccle- 
siastical      ■-'--- 


History,  and  Dialects  of  Dent."     It  pro- 
duced more  effect  than  the  professor  ex- 
pected, as  he  himself  explained  fully  in  a 
supplementary  volume.      1    will  tell   the 
stoi^-,  however,  as  it  came  under  mv  own 
notice.    Hapi>ening  to  be  in  Cambridge 
some  time  after  reading  the  book,  I  called 
upon  the  professor  at  his  rooms  in  Trin- 
ity College,   he  bein^  confined    to   his 
roomK    by   indisposition   of   some    kind. 
We  soon  began  to  talk  about  his  book, 
for  a  copy  of  which  I  thanked  him.     He 
brightened   up  at  once,  forgot    all    his 
maladies,  and  exclaimed   with  great  de- 
light, "  Oh,  my  poor  little  book  has  been 
in  the   great   places   of   the   earth  ;    the 
queen  has  summoned  it  to  court!"    He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  her  Majesty  had 
heard  of  the  book,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  it,  and  that  he  had  transmitted  a 
copy.      He  added,  if  1  rightly  recollect, 
that  he  would  not  have  a  copy  put  into 
court  dress,  but  preferred  that  his  little 
book   should  appear  before  her  Majesty 
"  in  all  its  rustic  simplicity." 
The  result  of  the  professor's  literary 
duly  sub- '  ebullition  was  remarkable,  and  probably 
iparallclled.      His  grievance,   which  to 
ost  onlookers  would  seem  to  be  triHing 
'   even   infinitesimal,  was   remedied  by 
:t  of    Parliament.     A  clause   was  in- 
^rted  in  a  bill  in  the  year  1869  by  which 
was  enacted  as  follows  :  — 


u-ly.li 


became  law.    When  tlie   profcssoi 
the    scheme    his    indignation    knc 
bounds ;  the  familiar  name  of  Cow;fi 
got  rid  of  altogether,  and  another 
which  belonged  to  the  district  —  n: 
Kirthwaite  — substituted.     But  this   was 
not  the  worst.    Apparently  through  the 
instrumentaUty  of  the  curate   in   charge, 
Kirthwaite  had  been  changed  into  Kiri- 
thwaite.      That   strange   unauthorized   * 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  professors 
mind.      He    got    up   a  memorial   to   the    ^^^^^^^ 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  praying  that   j^^h 
Kirklhwatte   might   at  least  be  changed   callci 
back   to   the   authorized   Kirthwaite,  or,    tVa^ 
still  better,  Co'digUl  restored,     Alas  !  the    Clufel^  of  Kirttk-. 
scheme  had  received  the  roj-al  approval, 
and  the  commissioners  had    no    power. 
The  [irofessor  felt  that  all  that  he  could  do 
' '      s  his  fellow  dalesmen,  make 


Whereas  by  an  order  in  Council,  bearing 
date  the  ninth  day  of  Scptemlier,  \'i&\,  a  dis- 
trict Chapelrj-  was  annexed  to  (he  Chapel  of 
CoH'tjill,  In  the  Parnchial  Chapelry  of  Dent,  in 
the  I'aiish  of  .Scdbergh,  in  the  County  of  York 
and  Diocese  oE  Kipon,  to  be  called   !>>'  the 
of  the  Dislrict  Chapelry  of  Kirkthwaite, 
District   Chapelry  shall    henceforth    be 
I  bv  the  name  of  the  DiilHcl  CMafetry  ef 
bv  the  name  of  the  Dittrul 


Nolhi 


lid  exceed  Sedgwick's  jc 

of  his  efforts.      He  n\ 

t  to   his   feelings  in  a  second  Utt 


ittle 


a  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding,  volume,  addressed  to  his  fellow  dalesmen. 


especi.illy  against  the  rash  and  unji 

ble  introduction  of  that  *, 

himself  in  their  hands.     T1 

we    are    indebted    to    the   objt 

scheme  assigning  a   district   to   Cowgill 


A  Supplement  to  the  We- 
d  then  leave   morial  of  the  Trustees  of  Cowgill  Chapel, 
"  ■    and  '  with  an  Appendix."     In  this  supplement 
able  '  he  narrates  the  whole  history  of  the  trans- 
tone  of  profound  gratitude  to 


Chapel,   for  one   of   the   most   charming 'the  ^ucen,  and  then 

repertories  of  old  memories  concerning   all  kinds  of  interesting  particulars  cod- 

-   -  ---■  ^r  .L.  \.-^i..i.:._    cerning  the  early  history  of  Dent 

I  have  ventured  to  introduce  the  nanw 
of  the  queen  into  this  little  narrative,  bc- 

._ _^    cause  it  was  impossible  to  disconnect  her 

the  Trustees  of  Cowgill  Chapel,  with  a  1  Majesty  from  the  stor}- of  Cowgill  Chapel 


the  ways  and  customs  of  the  Vorkshi 
dales  nearly  a  century  ago  that  can  well 
be  imagined. 
The   book  is  called  "  A  Memorial  by 
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and  the  objectionable  k  in  the  fictitious  tlest  expression  of  fun  or  kindness,  or  to 
Kirkthwaite.  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  convey  the  impression  of  the  man  of 
to  introduce  the  same  name  once  again,  genius.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  an  eye. 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  character-  It  was  altogether  a  grand  face,  having, 
istic  story  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  Some  however,  the  beauty  of  the  forest  oak 
time  after  the  queen's  great  bereavement,  rather  than  that  of  the  garden  plant. 
the  professor  received  an  invitation  to  There  must  be  in  existence  hundreds 
Windsor:  this  of  course  was  generally  of  letters  which  would  be  available  for  a 
known  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  biography.  Whether  his  scientific  friends 
information.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  received  many  worthy  of  reproduction  on 
Cambridge  a  friend  said  to  him,  *' You  scientific  grounds  I  do  not  know;  possi- 
have  been  to  court,  professor,  since  I  saw  bly  not ;  but  there  must  be  abundance  of 
you  last."  **  No,'*  he  replied,  "  I  have  bright,  chatty  letters,  written  in  the  ful- 
rtot  been  to  court ;  I  have  been  to  visit  a  ness  of  his  heart  to  intimate  friends,  a 
Christian  woman  in  her  afl^iction."  These  selection  from  which  would  be  exceed- 
were  very  characteristic  words,  and  I  am  ingly  welcome  to  those  of  the  present 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  those  who  knew  generation  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
him  will  recognize  them  at  once  as  hav-  mg  him.  I  venture  to  introduce  one 
ing  the  ring  of  genuineness.  The  words  specimen  into  this  fugitive  sketch.  It  is 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  visit  which  scarcely  a  specimen ;  there  is  nothing 
gave  rise  to  them,  are  indicative  of  that  remarkable  in  it;  it  is  only  a  gossiping 
peculiar  gentleness  of  heart  and  sweet-  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  I  had  asked 
ness  of  character,  combined  with  robust  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  his  "  Supple- 
faith  and  perfect  Christian  simplicity,  ment;"  but  note  the  kindly  tone  which 
which  made  him  as  welcome  a  companion  runs  through  it,  and  observe  how  the 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  death,  as  octogenarian  speaks  of  his  companion  of 
his  genial  disposition  .and  his  fund  of  fourteen,  and  also  how  he  brings  in  the 
interesting  and  amusing  talk  made  him  to  little  bit  about  the  Bagshot  Sand  at  the 
be  in  the  combination  room  or  the  family  end. 

circle.      Perhaps    I    may  give,   as    a  com-  Bournemouth,  Hants, 

panion  to  the  story  of  the  visit  to  Wind-  April iz,  1870. 

sor,  the  following  which  occurred  within  Mv  dear  Lord  —  Your  letter  has  found  me 

my  own  circle  of  experience.     A  parish-  out.    Just  come,  in  a  Trojan  post-horse.     My 

ioner  of  mine  at  Cambridge,  who,  amongst  letters  are  forwarded  from  Trinity  College  in 


,            *     •* '  £  o  J      •  I   *     I      1-*  which  has  brought  your  kmd  letter  from  Rose 

caused  a  portrait  of  Sedgwick  to  be  hung  Castle  was  less  prolific    It  only  turned  out  a 

upon  a  wall  where  he    could   constantly  utter  of  eight.     Fortunately,  I  had  put  a  copy 

see  It  as  he  lav  m  a  state  of  weakness;  of  my  "Supplement"  among  the  books  my 

and  before  he  died  his  last  wish  was  that  servant  packed  for  me  before  we  left  Cam- 

the  professor  would    come    to    see   him  bridge.     I  actually  anticipated  some  friendly 

once  more,  which  he  accordingly  did.  demand  like  that  with  which  I  have  been  hon- 

Speaking  of  portraits,  I  may  observe,  ored  by  his  lordship  of  Rose  Castle  ;  and  I  am 

bv  the  way,  that  the  lithographed  likeness  Sivi"g  ni>-sclf  as  much  praise  as  I  deserve,  and 

tiken  from  a  chalk  drawing  by  Samuel  jj'"^^  more   for  this  act  of  thoughtfulness. 

1  ,„..^                      J     •     11       o     -^       ^   ..  My  servant  will  make  a  B.  P.  parcel  of  the  little 

Uwrence  is  an  admirable  represen  ation  >„  ^let  and  send  it  off.  I  hope,  by  thU  day's 

ot  the  man  as  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  mid-  p^st 

die  age.     Notice  the  eve,  it  is  excellently-  i  'suffered  greatly  from  bronchitis  in  the 

well  represented,    it   has    a   force   in    it  spring  months  of  this  year,  and  when  I  be- 

which  it  has  been  given  to  few  eyes  to  came  convalescent,  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor 

possess.     It  seemed  capable  of  express-  to  seek  out  a  warm  nook  on  the  south  coast, 

ing  almost  any  passion.     Those  who  did  and  halt  there  for  a  week  or  two,  that  my  lungs 

not  know  him  well  might  fear  from  the  ^^y  recover  a  healthy  tone,  and  my  general 

manifest  vigor  of  it  that  it  was  capable  health  may  he  renovated.     I  now  ail  very  little. 


when  I  have  heard  him  denounce  some-  aged  like  a  mummy,  to  take  a  hot  bath.  F'or- 
thing  which  he  regarded  as  wrong.  Its  tunately,  the  bath-house  is  close  to  our  door, 
^aeral  habit  was  to  melt  into  the  gen-   in  the  very  next  house  to  this  hotel 


HE   THAT   WILL   NOT   WHEN    HE   MAY. 


On  my  way  hither  I  halted  at  Bath  (with  a 
lad  of  fourteen  for  my  companion,  who  has 
been  driven  from  Marlborough  College  by  the 
bad  fever),  and  we  did  thoroughly  enjoy  that 
magnificent  bathing  establishment;  and  we 
had  friends  to  cheer  us.  We  have  no  friends 
here  ;  and  the  state  of  my  health  hardly  allows 
me  to  make  any.  My  companion  is  perform- 
ing morning,  noon,  and  night  upon  a  bicycle 
which  I  gave  him,  and  of  which  he  is  not  a 
little  proud.     He  performs  upon  it  very  well. 

I^t  me  now  turn  my  face  from  the  bishop, 
and  look  at  his  lady  and  his  daughters  —  at  all 
his  establishment  I  send  to  them  my  kindest 
greetings,  and  ask  God  to  bless  them  all,  and 
to  fill  their  hearts  with  gladness. 

All  this  part  of  Hampshire  rests  upon  a 
sterile  sand.  I^ft  to  itself  it  produces  nothing 
better  than  heath  and  furze  bushes ;  and  its 
look  is  featureless,  barren  and  desolate.  But 
pine-trees  will  grow  in  this  Bagshot  Sand  (as 
geologists  call  it) ;  and  the  town,  when  I  first 
saw  this  coast  in  1821,  along  with  our  friend 
Whewell,  was  a  very  small  starvation  village. 
It  now  peeps  out  in  multitudinous  grotesque 
villas  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which,  in  com- 
bination with  the  dark  evergreen  woods,  pro- 
duce a  very  lively  effect.  It  has,  I  think,  an 
American  look  about  it.  But  my  paper  is 
done,  and  I  have  wound  up  my  tales. 

I  remain,  my  dear  lord, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 
A.  Sedgwick. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  more  appropri- 
ately than  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph 
from  the  **  Supplement,"  the  last  words 
that  the  professor  printed. 

But  if  a  long  life  has  been  given  me,  am  I  to 
murmur  because  the  infirmities  of  age  are  I)e- 
ginning  to  press  hard  upon  me?  Crod  forbid 
that  such  should  be  my  bearing  while  under 
my  Maker's  hand !  Nay,  rather  let  me  laud 
his  holy  name  for  the  countless  and  ill-deserved 
blessings  he  has  showered  upon  me ;  and 
humbly  ask  him  for  Jesus'  sake,  his  anointed 
son,  to  pour  into  my  heart  the  grace  of  thank- 
fulness, and  to  cheer  the  remnant  of  my  fast- 
waning  life  with  hopes  becoming  my  grey 
hairs,  and  my  Christian  profession.  While 
asking  my  God  and  Saviour  to  help  me  in 
calling  up  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  wish  also 
to  impress  them  upon  my  dear  old  fr.ends  in 
Dent,  and  in  the  neighboring  dales  (and  not 
upon  the  aged  only,  but  ui>on  all  my  brother 
dalesmen  of  whatever  age),  especially  now 
that  I  am  winding  up  my  final  conclusion,  pro- 
nouncing my  farewell,  and  asking  God  to  bless 
my  dear  birth-dale,  and  those  who  dwell  within 
it 

I  have  now  had  my  say,  and  given 
utterance  to  my  grievance;  and  I  con- 
clude by  asking  wTiether  we  are  ever,  and 
if  so  how  soon,  to  have  a  memoir  of 
Adam  Sedgwick? 

Harvey  Carlisle. 


HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY. 
BY   MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

*'  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  " 
"Oh,  Mr.  Fairfax !  worse,  far  worse 
than  nothing !  He  looks  at  us  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  He  has  known  us  all 
our  liyes.  He  steals  out  through  the  gar- 
den not  to  see  me.  But  I  know  what  he 
means.  I  know  very  well  what  he 
means,"  Alice  said  with  unrestrainable 
tears. 

"  But  the  other  one  from  Tendon  —  Sir 
Thomas  —  he  is  going  ?  " 

"  This  afternoon,  but  it  will  not  do  any 
good.  Mr.  Fairfax,  will  you  telegrapn 
once  more  to  Paul  ?  I  don't  think  he  be- 
lieves us.    Tell  him  that  papa " 

'*  Don't  say  any  more,  Miss  Markham ; 
I  understand.  But  one  moment,"  said 
Fairfax;  *' Paul  will  not  like  to  find  me 
here.  No,  there  is  no  reason  why  —  we 
have  never  quarrelled.  But  he  will  not 
like  to  find  me  here." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  very  good 
to  us.  Mr.  Fairfax;  you  have  stayed  and 
helped  us  when  there  was  no  one  else ; 
you  have  always  been  a  —  comfort.  But 
then  it  must  have  been  very,  very  dismal 
and  gloomy  for  you  to  be  in  a  house 
where  there  was  nothing  but  trouble," 
Alice  said. 

Her  pretty  eyes  were  swimming  in 
tears.  It  gave  her  a  little  pang  to  think 
that  perhaps  this  visitor,  though  he  had 
been  so  kind,  had  been  stavmg  out  of 
mere  civility,  and  thinking  it  hard.  It 
was  not  out  of  any  other  feeling  in  her 
mind  that  she  was  aware  of;  but  to  think 
that  Fairfax  had  been  longing  to  pet 
away  perhaps,  feeling  the  tedium  of  his 
stay,  gave  her  a  sharp  little  shock  of 
pain. 

"  Do  not  speak  so  —  pray  do  not  speak 
so,-'  said  Fairfax,  distressed.  **  That  is 
not  the  reason.  But  I  think  I  will  go  to 
the  village.  There  I  can  be  at  hand  what- 
ever is  wanted.  You  will  know  that  I  am 
ready  by  nieht  or  day,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  be  here.'' 

Alice  looked  at  him,  scarcely  seeing 
him  through  the  great  tears  with  which 
her  eyes  were  brimming  over.  She  put 
out  her  hand  with  a  tremulous  gesture  of 
appeal. 

"  Then  you  think,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
which  was  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper, 
"  you  think  —  it  is  very  near  ?  " 

Fairfax  felt  that  he  could  not  explain 
himself.  In  the  very  presence  of  death 
could  any  one  pause  to  think  that  Paul 
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mi^ht  find  a  visitor  intrusive,  or  that  the 
visitor  himself  might  be  conscious  of  a 
false  position  ? 

*'  No,"  he  said,  "  no  —  how  can  I  tell  ? 
I  have  not  seen  him.  I  could  not  be  a 
judpe.  It  is  on  Paul's  account  —  but  I 
shall  be  at  the  village  —  always  at  hand 
whatever  you  may  want." 

This  reassured  her  a  little,  and  the 
glimmer  of  a  feeble  smile  came  on  her 
face.  She  gave  him  her  trembling  hand 
for  a  moment.  He  had  been  very  *'  kind." 
It  was  not  a  word  which  expressed  his 
devotion,  but  Alice  did  not  know  what 
other  to  use  —  very  —  very  kind. 

"The  house  will  seem  more  empty  still 
if  you  go.  It  seems  so  lonely,"  said 
Alice  ;  **  like  what  it  used  to  be  when  they 
were  away  in  town  and  we  left  behina. 
Oh,  if  that  were  all !  Paul  ought  to  have 
been  here  all  the  time,  and  you  have 
taken  his  place.  It  is  unjust  that  you 
should  go  when  he  comes." 

'*  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Fairfax  softly. 
He  had  held  her  hand  in  his  for  a  mo- 
ment —  only  for  a  moment.     Alice,  in  her 
frief,  was  soothed  by  his  sympathy ;  but 
'airfax,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  well 
aware  that  he  must  take  no  advantage  of 
that  sympathv.     He  would  have  liked  to 
kiss  the  trembling  hand  in  an  effusion  of 
tender  pitv,   and  if  it  had    been    Lady 
Markham  lie  might  have  done  so ;  but  it 
was   Alice,  and  he  dared  not.     He  held 
himself  aloof  by  main  strength,  keeping 
himself  from  even  a  word  more.  There  was 
almost  a  little  chill  in  it  to  the  girl,  whose 
heart  was  full  of  trouble  and  pain,  and 
whose    tearful    eyes     appealea     uncon- 
sciously to  that  "kindness  "  in  which  she 
bad  such  confidence.     To  be  deserted  by 
any  one  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
seemed  hard  to  her.      The   house   was 
oppressed  by  the  slow  roliing-up  of  this 
cloud,  which  was  about  to  overcloud  all 
their  life. 

Lady  Markham  now  scarcely  left  the 
sick-room  at  all.     When  they  warned  her 
that  she  would  exhaust  herself,  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  strain,  she 
would  shake  her  head  with  a  woeful  sort 
of  smile.    She  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
breaks  down.     She  was  sure  of  herself  so 
long  as  she  should  be  wanted,  and  after- 
wards, what  did  it  matter  ?   Now  and  then 
she  would  come  out  and  take  a  turn  or 
two  along  the  corridor,  rather  because  of 
the  restlessness  of  anguish    that  would 
take  possession  of  her  tlian  from  any  de- 
sire to  "change  the   air,"  as   the   nurse 
said.    And  when  she  was  out  of  the  room  ; 
Sir  Williain's  worn  eyes  would  watch  the 


door.  "  Don't  leave  me  alone,"  he  said 
to  her  in  his  feeble  voice.  He  had  grown 
very  feeble  now.  For  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  was  occupied  entirely 
with  his  bodily  sufferings ;  but  now  and 
then  it  would  occur  to  him  that  there  was 
something  in  his  pocket-book,  something 
that  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  that  there  was  somebody  who  wanted 
to  see  him  and  to  force  an  explanation. 
How  was  he  able,  in  his  weak  state,  to 
give  any  explanation  ?  He  had  entreated 
his  wife  at  first  not  to  allow  him  to  be 
disturbed,  and  now,  when  everything 
grew  dimmer,  he  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  leavfc  him.  There  was  protection 
in  her  presence.  By  turns  it  occurred  to 
him  that  his  enemy  was  lurking  outside, 
and  that  all  his  attendants  could  do  was 
to  keep  the  intruder  at  bay.  Now  and 
then  he  would  hear  a  step  in  the  corridor, 
which  no  doubt  was  /tisy  but  the  nurses 
were  all  faithful,  and  the  dangerous  visitor 
was  never  let  in.  At  these  moments  Sir 
William  turned  his  feeble  head  to  look 
for  his  wife.  She  would  protect  him. 
As  he  went  further  and  further,  deeper 
and  deeper,  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
he  forgot  even  what  the  Ganger  was ;  but 
the  idea  haunted  him  still.  All  this  time 
he  had  never  asked  for  Paul.  He  had 
not  wished  to  see  any  one,  only  to  have 
his  room  well  watched  and  guarded,  and 
nobody  allowed  to  disturb  nim.  When 
the  doctors  came  there  was  always  a  thrill 
of  alarm  in  his  mind  —  not  for  his  own 
condition,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
but  lest  in  their  train  or  under  some  dis- 
guise the  man  who  was  his  enemy  might 
get  admission.  And  thus,  without  any 
alarm  in  respect  to  himself,  without  any 
personal  uneasiness  about  what  was  com- 
ing, he  descended  gradually  the  fatal 
slope.  The  thought  of  death  never  oc- 
curred to  him  at  all.  No  solemn  alarm 
was  his,  not  even  any  consciousness 
of  what  might  be  coming.  He  never 
breathed  a  word  as  to  what  he  wished  to 
be  done,  or  gave  any  directions.  In 
short,  he  did  not  apparently  think  of 
death  at  all.  The  idea  of  a  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  visitor  who  would  go 
away  again  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  him, 
and  of  whom  it  was  expedient  to  take  no 
notice,  was  the  master  idea  in  his  mind, 
and  with  all  the  stren^h  he  had  he  kept 
this  danger  secret  —  it  was  all  the  exer- 
tion of  w-liich  he  was  now  capable. 

A  visitor  in  the  house  at  this  melan- 
choly period  had,  it  need  not  be  said, 
stoo^  in  a  very  unusual  position.  He 
scarcely  knew  the  family,  and  yet  he  was 
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one  of  them,  sharing  their  anxieties  at 
the  most  serious  crisis  they  had  ever 
known.  There  are  some  people  who  have 
a  special  knack  of  mixing  themselves  up 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  and  Fairfax  was 
one  of  these.  He  was  himself  strangely 
isolated  and  alone  in  the  world,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  found 
so  much  interest  in  anything  as  in  this 
family  story  into  the  midst  of  which  he 
had  oeen  so  suddenly  thrown.  Almost 
before  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
them,  circumstances  had  made  him  use- 
ful, and  for  the  moment  necessary,  to 
them.  He  was  an  intruder,  yet  he  was 
doing  the  work  of  a  son.  And  then  in 
those  long  summer  evenings  which  Lady 
Markham  spent  in  her  husband's  sick- 
room, what  a  strange  charmed  life  the 
young  man  had  drifted  into  !  When  the 
children  went  to  bed,  Alice  would  leave 
the  great  drawing-room  blazing  with 
lights,  for  that  smaller  room  at  the  end 
which  was  Lady  Markham's  sanctuary, 
and  which  was  scarcely  lighted  at  all,  and 
there  the  two  young  people  would  sit 
alone,  waitin^j  for  Lady  RIarkham's  ap- 
pearance or  for  news  from  the  sick-room, 
with  only  one  dim  lamp  burning,  and  the 
summer  moonlight  coming  in  through  the 
little  golden-tinted  panes  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  windows.  Sometimes  they 
scarcely  said  anything  to  each  other,  the 
anxiety  which  was  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  house  hushing  them  into  watchful- 
ness and  listening  which  forbade  speech ; 
but  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  talk  in  half-whispers,  making  to 
each  other  without  knowing  it,  many  dis- 
closures both  of  their  young  lives  and 
characters  which  advanced  them  alto- 
gether beyond  that  knowledge  of  each 
other  which  ordinary'  acquaintances  pos- 
sess. 

Nothing  like  love  it  need  not  be  said 
was  in  those  bits  of  intercourse,  broken 
sometimes  by  a  hasty  summons  from  the 
sick-room  to  Alice,  or  a  hurried  commis- 
sion to  Fairfax  —  a  telegram  that  had  to 
be  answered,  or  something  that  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  doctor.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  duties,  which 
seemed  as  natural  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  the  girl  and  the  young  man  would 
talk  or  would  be  silent,  somehow  pleased 
and  soothed  mutually  by  each  other's 
presence,  though  neither  was  conscious 
of  thinking  of  the  other.  Alice  at  least 
was  not  conscious.  She  felt  that  it  was 
'*  a  comfort "  that  he  should  be  there,  so 
sympathetic,  so  kind,  ready  to  go  any- 
where, at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  she  had 


come  to  be  able  to  say  to  him  "  Go  "  or 
^'  Come  "  without  hesitation,  and  to  take 
for  granted  his  willing  service.  But  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Fairfax 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  union  which  was  invisibly  forming 
itself  between  them.  At  first  a  certain 
amusement  had  mixed  with  the  natural 
surprise  of  suddenly  finding  himself  in 
circumstances  so  strange ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  by  degrees  Fairfax  came  to 
think  Sir  Willianvs  illness  a  fortunate 
chance,  and  so  long  as  absolute  danger 
was  not  thought  of,  had  no  objection  to  its 
continuance. 

But  things  had  daily  become  more  grave 
from  day  to  day.  Sir  William,  without 
doubt,  seemed  going  to  die,  and  Paul  did 
not  come,  and  tne  stranger's  services  be- 
came more  and  more  necessary,  yet 
more  and  more  incongruous  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  house.  The  whole 
came  to  a  climax  when  Gus  whispered 
that  revelation  across  the  table  in  the 
inn  parlor.  The  excitement  and  dis* 
tress  with  which  Fairfax  received  it  is 
not  to  be  described.  Could  it  be  true? 
Certainly  Gus  was  absolutely  convinced 
of  its  truth,  and  unaware  of  any  possibil- 
ity of  denial.  Fairfax  asked  himself  with 
a  perplexity  more  serious  than  he  had  ever 
known  in  his  life  before,  what  he  ought 
to  do.  Was  it  his  duty  to  say  some- 
thing or  to  say  nothing  ?  to  warn  them  of 
the  extraordinary  blow  that  was  coming, 
or  to  hold  his  peace  and  merely  look  on? 
When  he  went  back  up  the  peaceful  ave- 
nue into  the  house  which  he  was  begin- 
ning to  call  home  —  the  house  over  which 
i  one  dread  cloud  was  hanging,  but  which 
I  had  no  prevision  of  the  other  csdamity,  he 
felt  as  if  he  himself  were  a  traitor  con- 
niving at  its  destruction.  But  to  whom 
could  he  speak  ?  Not  to  Lady  Markham 
who  had  so  much  to  bear  —  and  Alice  — 
to  tell  such  a  tale  to  Alice  was  impossible. 
It  was  then  that  he  determined  at  any 
cost  that  Paul  must  come,  and  he  himself 
go  away.  That  Paul  would  not  tolerate 
his  presence  in  the  house  he  was  aware 
of,  instinctively  feeling  that  neither  could 
he,  in  Paul's  place,  have  borne  it.  And 
to  go  away  was  not  so  easy  as  it  once 
might  have  been ;  but  there  seemed  no 
longer  any  question  what  his  duty  was. 
He  put  up  some  of  his  things  in  a  bag, 
and  himself  carried  them  with  him  down 
the  avenue,  not  able  to  feel  otherwise 
than  sadly  heavy  and  sore  about  the 
heart.  He  could  not  abandon  them;  but 
he  could  not  stay  there  any  longer  with 
that  secret  in  his  possession.    His  tele- 
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gram  to  Paul  was  in  a  different  tone  from 
those  which  the  ladies  sent. 

'*  The  doctors  give  scarcely  any  hope," 
he  said.  **  Come  instantly.  I  cannot  but 
feel  myself  an  intruder  at  such  a  mo- 
ment :  but  I  will  not  leave  till  you  conle." 
Then  he  went  sadly  with  his  bag  to  the 
Markham  Arms.  Was  it  right?  Was  it 
wrong?  It  even  glanced  across  his  mind 
that  to  establish  himself  there  by  the  side 
of  (^us  might  seem  to  the  Markhams  like 
taking  their  enemy's  side  against  them. 
But  what  else  could  he  do  ?  He  would 
neither  intrude  upon  them  nor  abandon 
them. 

Fairfax  calculated  justly.  Paul,  who 
bad  resisted  his  mother's  appeals  and  his 
sister  s  entreaties,  obeyed  at  once  the 
imperative  message  oi  the  other  man 
who  threw  the  light  of  outside  opinion 
and  common  necessity  upon  this  duty. 
He  arrived  that  night,  just  after  the  great 
London  physician,  who  had  come  down 
to  pronounce  upon  Sir  William's  condi- 
tion, had  been  driven  to  the  railway. 
Paul  indeed  had  not  the  carriage,  and  had 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  all  an  exag- 
geration and  piece  of  folly,  since  some 
one  from  Markham  was  evidently  dining 
out.  There  were,  however,  all  the  signs 
of  melancholy  excitement  which  usually 
follow  such  a  visit  visible  in  the  hall  and 
about  the  house  when  he  reached  it. 
Brown  and  one  of  his  subordinates  were 
standing  talking  in  low  tones  on  the  great 
steps,  snaking  their  heads  as  they  con- 
versed. Mr.  Brown  himself  had  managed 
to  change  his  usually  cheerful  counte- 
nance into  the  semblance  of  that  charac- 
teristic of  an  undertaker's  mute. 

**  I  knew  how  it  would  be  the  moment  I 
set  eyes  upon  him,"  Mr.  Brown  was  say- 
ing. '*  Death  was  in  his  face  if  it  ever 
was  in  a  man's." 

Paul  sprang  from  the  lumbering  old  fly 
which  he  had  found  at  the  station  with  a 
mixture  of  eagerness  and  incredulity. 
*'How  is  my  father?  "  he  said. 
**0h,  sir,  you're  come  none  too  soon," 
said  Brown.     *'  Sir  William  is  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be."    And  then  Alice,  hearing 
something,  she  did  not  know  what,  rushed 
out    Every  sound  was  full  of  terror  in 
the  unfortunate  house.     She  flung  herself 
wpon  her  brother  and  wept.     There  was 
DO  need  to  say  anything ;  and  Paul,  who 
had  been  lingering,  thinking  they  did  not 
mean  what  they  said,  believing  it  to  be  a 
device  to  get  him  seduced  into  that  dan- 
gerous stronghold  of  his  enemy's  house, 
^as  overcome  too. 
**  Why  did  not  I  hear  before  ?  "  he  said. 


But  nobody  bade  him  remember  that  he 
had  been  told  a  dozen  times  before. 

Sir  William  was  very  ill  that  night. 
He  began  to  wander,  and  said  things  in 
his  confused  and  broken  utterance  which 
were  very  mysterious  to  the  listeners. 
But  as  none  of  them  had  any  clue  to  what 
these  wanderings  meant,  they  did  not 
add,  as  they  might  have  done,  to  the 
misery  of  the  night.  There  was  no  rest 
for  any  one  dunng  those  tedious  hours. 
The  children  and  the  inferior  servants 
went  to  bed  as  usual,  but  the  elder  ones, 
those  who  had  been  long  in  the  family, 
could  not  rest  any  more  than  could  those 
individually  concerned;  the  excitement 
of  that  gloomy  expectation  got  into  their 
veins.  Mrs.  Fry  was  up  and  down  all 
night,  and  Brown  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  from  which  he  ap- 
peared at  intervals  looking  very  wretched 
and  troubled,  with  that  air  of  half-fearing, 
half-hoping  the  worst,  which  gets  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  stand  about  the 
outer  chamber  where  death  has  appeared. 
Nothing  however  "  happened  "  that  night. 
The  day  began  again,  and  life,  galvanized 
into  a  haggard  copy  of  itself,  with  all  the 
meals  put  upon  the  table  as  usual.  The 
chief  hgure  in  this  new  day,  in  this  re- 
newed vigil,  was  Paul,  who,  always  im- 
portant in  the  house,  was  now  doubly 
important  as  so  soon  to  be  master  of  all. 
The  servants  were  all  doubly  careful  of 
him  that  he  should  not  be  troubled ;  mes- 
sages and  commissions  which  the  day 
before  would  have  been  handed  uncere- 
moniously to  Fairfax,  were  now  managed 
by  Brown  himself  as  best  he  could  rather 
than  trouble  Mr.  Paul;  and  even  Mrs. 
Fry  was  more  anxious  that  he  should  lie 
down  and  rest,  than  even  that  Alice,  her 
favorite,  should  be  spared. 

"It  will  all  come  upon  him  after ^^"^  the 
housekeeper  said. 

As  for  Paul  himself,  the  effect  upon 
him  was  very  great.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  profound  dissatisfaction  in 
his  mind  with  all  his  own  plans,  that  he 
had  so  long  resisted  the  call  to  come 
home.  Since  his  father  had  left  Oxford, 
Paul  had  gone  through  many  chapters  of 
experience.  Every  day  had  made  him 
more  discontentecl  with  his  future  asso- 
ciates, more  secretly  appalled  by  the  idea 
that  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent 
entirely  among  them.  He  had  left  his 
rooms  in  college,  and  gone  into  some  very 
homely  ones  not  far  from  Spears*s,  by 
way  of  accustoming  himself  to  his  new 
life.  This  was  a  thing  he  had  long  in- 
tended to  dOy  and  he  had  been  angry  with 
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himself  for  his  weak-minded  regard  for 
personal  comfort.  But  unfortunately  his 
enthusiasm  had  begun  to  sink  into  disgust 
before  he  took  this  step,  and  his  loathing 
for  the  little  mean  rooms,  the  narrow 
street  full  of  crowding  children  and  evil 
odors  was  intense.  That  he  had  forced 
himself  to  remain,  notwithstanding  this 
loathing,  was  perhaps  all  the  worse  for 
his  plans.  He  would  not  yield  to  his  own 
disgust,  but  it  inspired  him  with  a  secret 
horror  and  opposition  far  more  important 
than  this  mere  dislike  of  his  surround- 
ings. He  saw  that  none  of  the  others 
minded  these  things,  which  made  his  ex- 
istence miserable.  Even  Spears,  whose 
perceptions  in  some  respects  were  deli- 
cate, did  not  smell  the  smell,  nor  perceive 
the  squalor.  He  thought  PauPs  new 
lodgings  very  handsome;  he  called  him 
Paul  without  any  longer  even  the  apolo- 
getic smile  which  at  first  accompanied 
that  familiarity,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  Janet  gave  him  no  peace.  She  called 
him  out  with  little  beckonings  and  signs. 
She  was  always  in  the  way  when  he  came 
or  went.  She  took  the  charge  of  him, 
telling  him  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do,  with  an  attempt  at  that  petty 
tyranny  which  a  woman  who  is  loved  may 
exercise  with  impunity,  but  which  be- 
comes intolerable  in  any  other. 

It  was  thus  with  a  kind  of  fierce  deter- 
mination to  remain  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions that  Paul  had  set  himself  like  a  rock 
against  all  the  appeals  from  home.  His 
convictions !  These  convictions  gradually 
resolved  themselves  into  a  conviction  of 
the  utter  unendurableness  of  life  under 
the  conditions  which  he  had  chosen,  as 
day  by  day  went  on.  Nothing,  he  had 
resolved,  should  make  him  yield,  or  own 
himself  mistaken  —  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself.  But  now  that  at  last  he 
had  oeen  driven  out  of  that  stronghold, 
and  forced  to  leave  the  surroundings  he 
hated,  and  come  back  to  those  that  were 
natural  to  him,  Paul's  mind  was  in  a 
chaos  indescribable.  After  the  first  burst 
of  penitence  and  remorse,  there  had 
stolen  on  him  a  sense  of  well-being,  a 
charm  of  association  which  he  strove  to 
struggle  against,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
grieved,  deeply  grieved  for  his  father; 
but  is  it  possible  that  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  heir,  aware  of  all  the  incalculable 
ciiltercnces  in  his  own  life  which  the  end 
of  his  father's  must  make,  there  should 
not  be  a  Quivering  excitement  of  the 
future  mingling  with  the  sorrow  of  the  ! 
present,    however   sincere  .•*     When    he  1 


went  out  in  the  morning,  after  the  fevei 
ishness  of  that  agitated  night,  to  feel  th 
fresh  air  in  his  face,  and  saw  around  hii 
all  the  spreading  woods,  all  the  wealth 
and  noble  grace  of  the  old  house,  whic 
an  hour  or  moment  might  make  his  owi 
a  strange  convulsion  shook  his  bciDj 
Was  not  he  pledged  to  give  all  up,  to  r 
Unquish  everythmg  —  to  share  whatevc 
he  had  with  his  brother,  and  leave  a 
belonging  to  him  ?  The  question  brougl 
a  deadly  faintness  over  him.  While  t 
stood  under  the  trees  looking  at  h 
home,  he  seemed  to  see  the  keen  eyes  i 
the  Scotsman,  Fraser,  inspectinj^  i\ 
place,  and  Short  jotting  down  calculatiot 
on  a  bit  of  paper  as  to  what  would  be  t> 
value  of  the  materials,  and  how  mai 
villas  semi-detached  might  be  built  on  tl 
site,  while  Spears,  perhaps,  patted  hi 
on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him  rememtx 
that  even  if  he  had  not  given  it  up,  th 
could  not  have  lasted,  "  the  country  wou! 
not  stand  it  long."  He  seemed  to  see  an 
hear  them  discussing  its  fate ;  and  Jane 
standing  at  the  door,  making  signs  1 
him  witn  her  finger.  What  had  he  to  c 
here  ?  It  was  to  that  society  he  belonge 
Nevertheless,  Paul's  heart  quivered  wi^ 
a  strange  excitement  when  he  thouc^ 
that  to-morrow  —  perhaps  this  very  nigh 
And  then  he  bethought  himself  of  t' 
darkened  room  up-stairs,  and  his  mothe 
lingering  watch  ;  and  bis  heart  contract 
with  a  sudden  pang. 

Next  evening  it  was  apparent  that  t 
end  was  at  hand.  Just  as  the  sun  v^  • 
down,  when  the  soft  greyness  o^  the  s  'm 
mer  twilight  began  to  steal  into  the 
the  children  were  sent  for  into  Sir  ^^ 
liam's  room.  They  thronged  in  with  jp 
faces  and  wide-open  eyes,  having  bx 
bidden  not  to  cry  —  not  to  disturb 
auiet  of  the  death-chamber.  The  y^ 
dows  were  all  open,  the  sky  appearing 
wistful  stretches  of  clearness;  but  na 
the  bed,  in  the  shadow,  a  shaded  lamj 
burned  solemnly,  and  the  window  beyond 
showed  gleams  of  lurid  color  in  the  west- 
ern sky  barred  by  strong  black  lines  d 
cloud.  These  black  lines  of  cloud,  and 
the  mysterious  shining  of  the  lamp,  gave  a 
strange  air  of  solemnity  to  the  room,  aU 
filled  already  by  the  awe  and  wonder  oi 
death.  A  sob  of  mingled  grief  and  ternx 
burst  from  little  Marie,  as  grasping  he 
sister^s  hand  convulsively,  she  folfow«< 
Alice  to  her  father's  bedside.  Was  it  h 
that  lay  there,  propped  up  with  cuskioiu 
breathuig  so  hard  and  painfully?  Th 
boys  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Jjcd.  The! 
hearts  were  full  of  that  dreary  anguish  i 
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he  unaccustomed  and  unknown,  which 
jives  additional  depth  to  every  sorrow  of 
jarly  youth.  Alice,  who  had  taken  her 
)lace  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  had 
ost  this.  She  knew  all  about  it,  poor 
:hild  —  what  to  do  for  him;  what  was 
:oming;  all  that  could  be  administered. 
i>he  was  as  pale  as  those  pale  stretches 
>f  sky,  and  like  them  in  the  clear  pa- 
ibetic  wistfulness  of  her  face;  but  she 
lad  something  to  do,  and  she  was  not 
ifraid. 

"William  —  are  you  able  to  say  any- 
Jiing  to  the  children,"  said  Lady  Mart- 
lam.    "  They  have  all  come  —  to  see  you 

—  to  ask  how  you  are "     She  could 

lot  say,  "  to  bid  you  farewell ;  "  that  was 
lot  possible.  Her  voice  was  quite  steady 
ind  calm.  The  time  was  coming  when 
ihe  would  be  able  to  weep,  but  not  now. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  them 
xrith  a  faint  smile.  He  had  always  been 
;ood  to  the  children.  At  his  most  busy 
noment  they  had  never  been  afraid  of 
lim. 

Little  Bell  held  her  breath,  opening  her 
iyes  wider  and  wider  to  keep  down  that 
passion  of  tears  which  was  coming,  while 
Marie  clung  to  her,  trying  to  imitate  her, 
t>ut  with  the  tears  already  come,  and  mak- 
ing blinding  reflections  of  the  solemn 
lamp  and  the  evening  light. 

•*  Ah,  yes,  the  children,"  Sir  William 
said.  "  I  have  not  seen  them  since  Sun- 
day. They  have  been  very  good  —  and 
Icind  —  they  have  not  —  made  any  noise. 
Who  is  that?  I  thought— I  heard  — 
iome  one " 

"Nobody,  papa,"  said  Alice  —  "no- 
x>dy  —  except  all  of  us." 

"  Ah  !  all  of  you,"  he  said,  and  gave  one 
>f  those  panting,  hard-drawn  breaths 
vhich  were  so  terrible  to  hear. 

The  door  was  open,  like  the  windows,  to 
pve  all  the  air  possible.  The  servants 
vere  standing  about  the  stairs  and  in  the 
massages.  Everybody  knew  that  the  last 
ict  was  about  to  be  performed  solemnly, 
ind  the  master  of  the  house  on  the  eve 
>f  his  going  away.  Most  of  the  women 
Bvere  crying.  Even  when  it  is  nothing  to 
you,  what  event  is  there  that  can  be  so 
much  as  this  final  going  —  this  departure 
into  the  unseen?  There  was  a  general 
hush  of  awe  and  excitement.  And  how 
it  was  that  amidst  them  all  that  stranger 
managed  to  get  entrance,  to  walk  up 
stairs,  to  thread  through  the  mournful 
group,  no  one  ever  knew.  His  step  was 
audible,  even  among  that  aeitatcd  com- 
pany, as  he.  came  along  the  corridor. 
They  all  heard  it,  with  a  certain  sense  of 
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alarm.  Was  it  the  doctor  coming  back 
again  with  something  new  he  had  thought 
of,  or  was  it 

"Ah,  all  of  you,"  Sir  William  said; 
and  as  he  spoke  the  words  the  new-comer 
came  in  at  the  door.  He  walked  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  no  one  molesting  him. 
They  were  all  struck  dumb  with  surprise; 
and  what  could  they  have  done,  when  a 
momentary  tumult  or  scuffle  would  have 
killed  tl^e  sufferer  at  once  ? 

For  the  moment  every  eye  was  turned 
from  Sir  William,  and  directed  to  Mr. 
Gus  in  his  light  clothes,  with  his  little 
brown  face,  so  distinct  from  all  the  others. 
He  came  up  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  all  of  us  —  now  I  am  here,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you  all 
at  such  a  time ;  but.  Sir  William  Mark- 
ham,  you'll  have  to  own  me  before  you 
die." 

Paul  made  a  hasty  step  towards  him, 
and  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  he  said.  •  "  Go  away, 
for  God's  sake.  Whatever  you  want,  111 
attend  to  you  after," 

"  I'll  not  go  away,"  said  Gus.  "  I  must 
stand  for  my  rights,  even  if  he  is  dying. 
Sir  William  Markham,  it's  your  own  doing. 
I  have  given  you  warning.  You'll  have 
to  own  me  before  you  die.'* 

Paul,  beside  himself,  seizecf  the  stranger 
by  the  shoulders ;  but  Gus,  though  he 
was  small,  was  strong. 

"  Don't  make  a  scuffle,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone;  "I  won't  go,  but  I'll  make  no 
disturbance.  He's  going  to  speak.  Be 
still,  you,  and  listen  what  he  says." 

Sir  William  signed  impatiently  to  his 
attendants  on  each  side  —  Alice  and  her 
mother  —  to  raise  him.  He  looked  round 
him,  feebly  peering  into  the  waning  light. 

"They  are  begmning  to  fight  —  over 
my  bed,"  he  said,  with  a  quiver  in  his 
voice. 

"  No,"  said  Gus,  getting  free  from  Paul's 
restraining  grasp.  He  made  no  noise, 
but  he  was  supple  and  strong,  and  slid  out 
of  the  other's  hands.  "No,  there's  no 
fighting;  I  have  more  respect;  but  own 
me,  father,  before  you  die.  I'll  take  care 
of  these.  I'll  do  no  one  any  harm,  I 
swear  before  God;  but  own  me  before 
you  die." 

They  all  stood  and  listened,  gazing,  for- 
getting even  the  man  who  was  dying. 
The  very  children  forgot  him,  and  turned 
to  the  well-known  countenance  of  the  little 
gentleman.  Then  there  came  a  gasp,  a 
sob,  a  great  quiver  in  the  bed. 

Sir  William  flung  out  his  emaciated 
1  arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
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"  I  said  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed,"  he 
said,  and  fell  back,  never  to  return  to 
consciousness  more. 


From  The  Popular  Science  Review. 
ARTIFICIAL  DIAMONDS. 

BY  F.   W.   RUDLER,   F.G.S. 

Why  does  science  smile  approvingly  on 
the  modern  chemist  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
duce the  diamond,  and  yet  frown  upon  the 
old  alchemical  notion  of  producing  gold  ? 
If  the  one  substance  can  be  prepared  by 
art,  why  not  the  other? 

Every  one  knows  that  these  two  bodies 
are  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  natural 
products,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  long 
suspected  that  some  occult  kinship  must 
of  necessity  exist  between  them.  Thus 
Pliny,  spealcingof  the  diamond,  says,  "  It 
seemeth  that  it  should  grow  nowhere  but 
in  gold."  Much  as  the  ancients  prized 
gold,  they  prized  this  gem  —  the  invinci- 
ble adamas  —  still  more.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  true  diamond,  according  to 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  is  by  the  poet 
Manilius,  who  describes  it  as  preiiosior 
aiiro,  *'  The  Diamant,"  says  Pliny,  to 
quote  Dr.  Holland's  quaint  translation, 
"carricth  the  greatest  price,  not  only 
among  precious  stones,  but  also  above  all 
things  else  in  the  world :  neither  was  it 
knowne  for  a  long  time  what  a  Diamant 
was,  unlesse  it  were  by  some  kings  and 
princes,  and  those  but  very  few."  But 
since  those  early  days  science  has  grown 
wondrously  familiar  with  the  diamond, 
and  has  even  been  bold  enough  to  attempt 
its  fabrication.  The  chemist  has,  in  fact, 
outrun  the  alchemist :  the  one  sought 
merely  to  make  the  precious  metal,  but 
the  other  seeks  to  make  the  yet  more 
precious  gem.  Nevertheless,  we  treat 
the  alchemist  with  ridicule,  while  we 
watch  the  diamond-making  chemist  with 
the  keenest  interest ! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  value  of  the  dia- 
mond, unlike  the  value  of  the  gold,  lies 
not  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  only  in  the  peculiar /i?r///  in  which 
that  matter  exists.  In  attempting  the 
preparation  of  a  diamond,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  striving  after  the  impossible; 
we  are  not  seeking  cither  to  create  matter 
or  to  transmute  one  elementary  species  of 
matter  into  another ;  all  that  we  attempt 
is,  to  bring  the  given  kind  of  matter  into 
such  a  physical  condition  that  it  shall 
possess  the  set  of  properties  which  we  so 
highly  prize  in  the  diamond. 


About  a  century  ago  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  diamond  was  first  care- 
fully determined,  and  a  fresh  light  was 
then  cast  upon  the  gem.  From  the  day 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  diamond 
consisted  only  of  carbon,  its  artiAcial 
preparation  came  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. The  old  notions  of  its  kinship 
were  entirely  changed,  and  it  was  unex 
pectedly  found  that  such  vulgar  sub 
stances  as  blacklead  and  charcoal  coulc 
claim  close  relationship  with  the  costly 
gem.  Pliny  ridicules  the  idea  that  th< 
diamond  could  be  found,  as  Metrodoni! 
Scepsius  had  affirmed,  in  a  localit) 
"  wherein  amber  is  engendered ; "  and  th< 
old  philosopher  does  not  hesitate  to  sai 
of  this  authority,  "howbeit  no  man  doubt 
eth  that  he  lieth  stoutly."  But,  after  all, 
this  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  diamond 
with  amber  is  more  sound,  from  a  chemi- 
cal point  of  view,  than  Pliny's  own  notion 
that  diamonds  '*  breed  not  but  in  mines 
of  gold." 

Knowing  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  diamond,  the  mystery  of  its  formation 
resolves  itself  into  this  problem :  how  to 
crystallize  a  given  piece  of  carbon  in  the 
special  forms  which  the  gem  possesses, 
and  with  the  accompanying  transparency, 
lustre,  and  hardness.**  Difficult  as  the 
solution  may  seem,  men  of  science  have 
long  believed  it  to  be  practicable.  "  Wc 
are  so  sanguine  about  this  matter,"  said 
Dr.  Percy,  when  lecturing  on  chemical 
geology  in  1864,  "that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  believing  that  one  day  or  other  the 
thing  must  be  done.  //  assuredly  will  hi 
done.  We  have  apparently  been  verj 
near  it  from  time  to  time,  but  have  ne\'ei 
yet  reached  it."  These  prophetic  utter 
ances  have  recently  received  a  most  unex 
pected  fulfilment,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  chronicle. 

About  three  months  ago,  Mr.  James 
Mactear,  of  the  St.  Rollox  Chemica 
Works  at  Glasgow,  created  considerabli 
excitement  by  announcing  that  he  hac 
succeeded  in  producing  a  crystallize( 
form  of  carbon,  comparable,  if  not  identi 
cal,  with  diamond.  It  is  acknowledgec 
that  this  gentleman  brought  extensivi 
chemical  knowledge  to  TCar  upon  th( 
subject,  and  that  he  struck  out  a  mos 
promising  line  of  research.  Nevertbe 
less,  his  announcement  was  confessedl; 
premature;  and  it  remains  doubtfii 
whether  anything  that  can  fairly  be  calle 
diamond  was  ever  produced  in  his  n 
searches.  At  any  rate,  the  snnall  crysta 
line  particles  which  were  at  first  taken  t 
be  djamonds,  gave  a  most  unsiatis&ctor 
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account  of  themselves  when  subjected  to 
Profossor  Maskelyne's  searching  exami- 
nation, and  they  utterly  collapsed  under 
Uic  chemical  scrutinjr  of  Dr.  Flight. 

It  has  l>een  well  said  with  reference  to 

other  subjects  that  "  the  failures  of  the 

past    prepare  for    the    triumphs  of  the 

tuiurc."     Nor  is  this  saying  inapplicable 

to  our  would-be  diamond  manufacturers. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Mactear's  investigations 

faded  from  the  public  mind,  when  Mr.  A. 

H.  Allen,  of  Sheffield,  put  in  a  claim  on 

behalf  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Marsden  ;  and  before 

this  second  process  is  revealed,   Mr.  J. 

Ballantine    Hannay,    a    young    Glasgow 

chemist,  steps  forward  and  actually  places 

in  our  hand  an  artificial  diamond ! 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Hannay  has 
been  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  series 
of  researcnes  which  have  unexpectedly 
led  up  to  the  present  discovery.  To  ap- 
preciate these  researches  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  to  a  subject  which  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  artificial  production  of  the  diamond. 

.More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour  made  some  remarkable  exper- 
iments to  determine  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  liquids  closely  sealed  in  strone 
tubes.  This  inquiry  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed up  by  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Belfast. 
He  showed,  for  example,  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  above  a  certain  temperature  can- 
not be  liquefied  by  means  of  pressure; 
but  the  gas,  if  compressed,  assumes  a 
condition  which  is  neither  that  of  a  liquid 
nor  that  of  a  gas.  Let  the  temperature 
be  lowered,  and  it  becomes  a  true  liquid. 
L€l  the  pressure  be  lowered,  and  it  be- 
comes a  true  gas.  It  was  found  that  the 
two  physical  states  of  liquidity  and  gase- 
ity  pass  by  insensible  transition  one  into 
the  other ;  the  continuity  between  the 
two  conditions  being  perfect.  That  par- 
ticular temperature,  above  which  pressure 
does  not  produce  liquefaction,  is  termed 
the  critical  point. 

Reverting  to  the  experiments  of  Cag- 
oiard  de  la  Tour  and  Andrews,  in  whic'h 
liquids  were  heated  in  closed  tubes,  let  us 
suppose  a  solid  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
^quid.  and  the  solution  to  be  then  raised 
^yond  its  critical  point.  What  will  oc- 
Cvir?  The  liquid  will  pass  into  the  gase- 
ous condition ;  but  what  will  become  of 
^he  solid  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Hannay,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Hogarth,  sought  to  answer.  At  first 
^ight  it  might  be  fairly  assumed  that  if 
the  solid  were  not  volatile  at  the  temper- 
Vtire  to  which  it  was  exix)sed,  it  would 
be  incapable  of  assuming   the   gaseous 
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condition,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
abandoned  by  the  solvent :  hence,  when 
the  menstruum  passed  through  the  criti- 
cal state,  and  became  gaseous,  the  dis- 
solved body  would  be  precipitated  in  a 
solid  form. 

Such  an  assumption,  however,  was 
flatly  contradicted  by  experiment.  It 
was  soon  found  that  in  many  cases  the 
solid  body  was  not  deposited,  but  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  solution  or  diffusion 
in  the  gas.  We  are  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  unexpected  phenomenon  of 
a  solid  substance  being  dissolved  by  a gas^ 
just  as  it  might  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  dissolved  by  a  liquid. 

Since  water  is  the  most  generally  use- 
ful solvent,  it  might  be  supposea  that 
such  experiments  would  be  best  made 
with  aqueous  solutions.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  water  is  precluded,  on 
account  partly  of  its  inconveniently  high 
critical  point,  and  partly  of  the  fact  that 
water  at  a  high  temperature  and  under 
great  pressure  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
corrosive  action  upon  the  glass  tubes  in 
which  the  experiments  are  undertaken. 
A  more  convenient  solvent  was  found  in 
alcohol,  and  many  of  the  early  experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Hannay  and  Hogarth 
were  made  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  this  menstruum.  A  strong 
tube  was  about  half  nlled  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassic  iodide;  the 
extremity  was  sealed,  the  tube  placed  in 
an  air-bath,  and  heat  applied.  Having 
passed  through  the  critical  stage,  the 
alcohol  became  gaseous ;  but  the  iodide, 
instead  of  being  precipitated*  remained  in 
solution  in  this  gas.  Even  when  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  380**  C,  or  about  150** 
above  the  critical  point,  the  alcohol-gas 
still  asserted  its  solvent  power  over  the 
solid  salt.  Moreover,  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, it  became  possible  to  expose 
a  fragment  of  the  iodide  to  the  action  of 
the  gas  without  allowing  it  ever  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  liquid ;  yet  the  solid 
slowly  disappeared,  and  was  at  length 
completely  dissolved  by  the  invisible  sol- 
vent. But  on  rapidly  releasing  the  gaseous 
solution  from  the  pressure  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed,  the  iodide  was  precipitated, 
either  as  a  cloud  of  delicate,  snow-like 
crystals,  or  as  a  crystalline  film,  like  hoar- 
frost, on  the  inside  of  the  glass  tube.  On 
again  increasing  the  pressure,  however, 
the  cr\'stals  were  re-dissolved,  and  once 
more  disappeared. 

Here  then  a  new  light  broke  in  upon 
the  phenomenon  of  solution.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  supposed  that  only  liquids  pos- 
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sessed  solvent  powers,  but  Messrs.  Han- 
nay  and  Hogarth  have  now  shown  that 
gases  also  are  similarlv  endowed.  In 
short,  these  researches  fortify  the  conclu- 
sion which  Dr.  Andrews  had  previously 
reached,  that  there  is  perfect  continuity 
between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  con- 
ditions. 

If  such  extraordinary  solutions  can  be 
effected,  what  more  natural  than  to  in- 
quire whether  carbon  could  be  caused  to 
dissolve  in  some  appropriate  solvent.^ 
Carbon  is  a  remarkably  obstinate  body, 
resisting  all  ordinarv  menstrua,  such  as 
acids  and  alkalies,  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  molten 
cast-iron  can  dissolve  carbon ;  and  that 
when  the  metal  cools  the  carbon  is  par- 
tially separated  in  crystalline  scales,  re- 
sembling graphite.  Such  scales  are 
known  to  workmen  under  the  curious 
name  of  kish. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  nowadays  that 
carbon  occurs  in  nature  crystallized  as 
two  entirely  distinct  minerals  :  in  the  one 
form  it  is  known  as  graphite^  plumbago, 
or  black  lead;  in  the  other  form  as  dia- 
mond. Metallurgists,  as  just  stated,  are 
familiar  with  the  artificial  production  of 
graphite,  and  this  body  has  also  been 
produced  by  certain  chemical  reactions; 
but  the  artificial  crystallization  of  carbon 
in  the  form  of  diamond  has  heretofore 
invariably  baffled  the  chemist. 

While  the  air  of  Glasgow  was  filled  with 
the  rumors  of  Mr.  Mactear*s  experiments, 
it  was  natural  to  turn  to  Messrs.  Hannay 
and  Hogarth's  researches,  if  haply  their 
new  method  of  gaseous  solution  might 
lead  us  to  the  desired  end.  They  found 
that  when  a  solid  is  freed  from  its  gaseous 
solvent,  it  is  invariably  deposited  in  a 
crystalline  condition.  Now,  if  carbon 
could  be  thus  dissolved,  there  was,  of 
course,  the  bare  possibility  that  it  might 
be  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form  of 
diamond. 

On  applying  himself  to  this  inviting 
problem,  Mr.  Hannay  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  all  the  forms  of  caroon  with 
which  he  experimented,  such  as  graphite, 
or  charcoal,  or  lamp-black,  obstinately 
refused  to  yield  to  any  of  the  solvents 
which  he  brought  to  the  attack.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  problem  was 
to  be  solved  at  all  it  must  be  solved  in  an 
indirect  manner,  and  Mr.  Hannay's  in- 
genuity was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Carbon  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude 
of  volatile  compounds  which  it  is  capable 
of  forming  with  hydrogen.  Now  Mr. 
Hannay  found  that  when  a  gas  containing 


carbon  and  hydrogen  is  subjected  t 
under  great  pressure  in  the  prese 
certain  metals,  such  as  magnesia 
sodium,  the  hydrocarbon  is  oroki 
and  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
while  its  carbon  is  set  free.  In  oi 
command  the  high  temperature  ai 
intense  pressure  necessary  for  thii 
tion,  Mr.  Hannay  employs  wroug 
tubes,  about  three  inches  and  a  1 
thickness,  and  yet  these  are  free 
torn  open  in  the  course  of  the  > 
ments. 

It  appeared  probable  that  the 
set  free  in  this  decomposition  mi 
the  moment  of  its  formation,  or  w 
the  nascent  condition,  be  dissolved 
eas,  and  then,  on  a  reduction  of  pr< 
be  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  cor 
Mr.  Hannay  has  found  that  in  oi 
obtain  the  carbon  in  the  required  < 
line  state  it  is  necessary  that  a 
compound  containing  nitrogen  be  p 
When  these  conditions  were  fulfill 
operator  had  the  satisfaction  of 
that  some  of  the  carbon  which  v 
free  actually  crystallized  in  the  f 
diamond ! 

This     adamantine .  carbon    has 

severely  tested,  not  only  by  the 

erer  himself,    but   also    by    so    1 

mineralogical  authority  as  Professc 

kelyne.     First,  as  to  hardness,  wi 

all  characters  is  the  most  charac 

and  the  most  valuable  in  diamoi 

is  found  that  Mr.  Hannay's  cryst; 

easily  scratch  deep  groves  in  a  sa 

and  no  substance  save  diamond  po: 

this  strong  abrading  power.    With 

to  crystalline  form,  little  can  be  s: 

still  that  little  is  quite  satisfactory 

feet  crystals  have  not,  as  yet,  be 

tained,  and  the  fragments  look  likt 

ters    of  diamond    rather  than    c 

Still    in  one  case  Professor  Ma: 

found  traces  of  the  distinctive  oct 

cleavage,  and  Mr.  Hannay  has  ca 

tention  to  the  curvature  of  some 

faces,  so  suggestive  of  diamond-c 

optically  the  crystalline  fragmei 

have  themselves  just  as  diamond 

be  expected  to  behave.    Moreovc 

placed  in  the  scales  they  are  no 

wanting,  for  some  of  the  artificial  2 

toid  carbon  has  as  high  a  specific 

as  3*5.     Finally,  the  chemical  tes 

nothing  to  be  desired.      Heated 

votalicarc  the  carbon  swells  up  ai 

black,  just  as  is  the  case  with  di 

while  if  burnt  in  the  usual  way,  in 

it  yields  only  carbonic  acid ;  and 

but  a  very  small  quantity  was  < 
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on,  the  result  showed  that  the  artificial 
cr)'stalline  body  contained  as  much  as 
97-85  per  cent  of  carbon.  All  the  lines  of 
evidence  therefore  converged  to  this  point, 
that  we  arc  here  dealing  with  a  substance 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
neither  more  nor  less  than  diamond. 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Hannay  has 
mimicked  nature  so  successfully  as  to 
produce  a  Ixxly  not  distinguishaole  from 
the  natural  gem.  In  connection  with  this 
interesting  discovery,  however,  two  ques- 
tions naturallv  suggest  themselves  :  tirst, 
has  the  artificial  substance  been  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  the  native  diamond? 
and,  secondly,  can  the  artificial  product 
be  made  in  such  quantity  and  with  such 
facility  as  to  be  profitably  sent  into  the 
market  ? 

The  first  question  is  by  no  means  easily 
answered.     Nature  has  such  a  wealth  of 
resource  at  her  command  that  in  com- 
passing a  particular  end  she  is   by  no 
means  limited  to  a  single  method.     Noth- 
ing is  more  likely  than  that  the  diamond 
has  been  formed  in  one  way  in  this  local- 
ity and  in  another  way  in  that.     In  fact, 
the  conditions  of  its  occurrence  are  so 
dissimilar  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
as  to  make   it  highly  probable  that  the 
diamonds  of  Brazil  and  the  diamonds  of 
south  Africa  have  been  brought  forth  by 
different  processes.     Mr.  Hannay  may  or 
may  not  have  hit  upon  an  exact  imitation 
of  the  natural  conditions  of  diamond-mak- 
ing, but  even  if  he  has  gone  to  work  after 
one  of  nature's  ways,  it  is  far  from  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  all  diamonds   have 
been  fashioned  in  this  particular  manner. 
It  was    an   old  alchemic.il  dogma    that 
"Vulcan  is   a  second   nature,   imitating 
concisely  what   the  first  takes  time  ana 
circuit    to    effect."      Obedient    to    this 
Dttxim,   Mr.    Hannay  has  pressed  Vul- 
can into  his  service,  but  a  good  deal  that 
we  know  about  the  natural  diamond   in 
certain  localitites  tends  to  show  that  Vul- 
can has  not  always  presided  at  its  birth. 
Thus  an  eminent  chemist  recently  said, 
''We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
its  formation  in  nature.     The  only  thing 
which  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that 
\i  has  not  been  formed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature." 

After  all,  the  genesis  of  the  diamond  is 
a  subject  of  only  scientific  interest ;  the 
practical  question  for  unscientific  folk  is 
whether  Mr.  Hannay  can  or  cannot  make 
)^\s  product  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
turb the  diamond  market.      Owners   of 
gems,  however,  may  be  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that,  at  present,  the  artificial 


specimens  are  small  in  size  and  costly  to 
procure.  When  the  chemist  has  com- 
pleted his  elaborate  experiment,  and 
opened  the  iron  tube  which  has  just  been 
drawn  from  the  furnace,  he  finds  that  his 
diamonds  are  not  like  Sinbad's,  **of  a 
surprising  bigness."  They  are,  in  fact, 
rather  of  a  surprising  smallness.  But, 
were  they  no  bigger  than  pins*  heads,  the 
experiment  would  still  be  a  memorable 
scientific  triumph.  Practically,  however, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween a  laboratory  experiment  and  a 
manufacturing  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
recent  Glasgow  experiments  may  be 
merely  the  grains  of  mustard-seed  which 
shall  be  eventually  developed  into  a  fruit- 
ful undertaking  of  commercial  signifi- 
cance. Nothing,  however,  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Mr.  Hannay  commenced  his 
researches  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
what  Bacon  calls  "the  applying  of  Knowl- 
edge to  lucre." 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

VII. 

The  laws  affecting  the  possession  and 
holding  of  land  form  an  important  section 
of  the  Jewish  civil  code.  According  to 
a  tradition  current  among  the  Hebrews 
and  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  Joshua  on 
taking  Palestine  divided  the  conquered 
territory  amon^  the  Israelites,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  These,  as  customs 
prevalent  from  time  immemorial,  acquired 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries  all  the  force  of 
written  cnactipents.  The  principal  of 
such  prescriptive  ordinances  were  the 
following.  All  who  owned  forest  and 
wood  lands  were  obliged  to  permit  their 
neighbors  to  pasture  cattle  there;  and 
those  who  owned  fields  and  meadow-land 
were  compelled  to  allow  any  who  chose  to 
enter  and  gather  there  herbs  and  under- 
wood. An  exception  was  made  when  the 
plant  known  as  thtlthan  grew  in  such 
places.  The  proprietors  of  trees  were 
bound  to  allow  young  shoots  to  be  cut  off, 
excepting  from  olive-trees.  Every  one 
was  permitted  to  procure  water  from  the 
source  —  brook,  rivulet,  spring,  or  well  — 
that  originally  existed;  persons  walking 
abroad  were  allowed  to  traverse  a  neigh- 
bor's field  in  order  to  shorten  the  way, 
from  the  time  of  the  harvest  gathering  10 
the  coming  of  the  latter  rain  in  the  middle 
of  Heschvan  (about  the  middle  of  Novcm* 
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her);  pedestrians  were  allowed  to  walk  at  I  for  Hie  propLTty.  In  the  next  pLice, 
the  edge  of  a  liuld  nr  meadow  if  the  road  the  owner  hatl  several  parcels  of  Ian 
was  bad  or  impassable ;  any  one  who  had  I  situate  in  different  corners,  and,  hcin 
lost  himself  amonj;  the  vines,  which  grew  desirous  of  selling  them  in  one  lot.  ha 
luxarianlly  In  I'olesline,  mi;;hl  break  found  a  purchaser  for  the  wlinle,  and 
down  the  branches  and  stems  in  order  to  i  only  one  of  the  parcels  in  question  a- 
clear  a  way  out ;  the  owner  of  every  tield  i  joined  the  field  of  a  neighbor  desirous  i 
was  bound  to  permit  the  interment  there  exerdsing  the  right  of  pre-emption,  lh( 
1  stranger  found  dead  and  for  whom  j  the  hitter  was  not  permitted  to  select  tl 


no  burial-place  %'as  provitlcd  in  the 
borlidod ;  and  —  though  this  can  scarcely 
be  considered  one  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  holding  of  land  — every  one  was  per- 
mitted to  lish  in  the  Sea  of^  Tiberias,  pro- 
vided this  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  impede  or  hinder  navigation  ihtrc. 
Of  the  land  laws  properly  so  distinguished 


of 


piece  contiguous  to  his  own  property  a 
refuse  the  remainder.    He  was  obliged 
take  all  together  or  none.     In  like'  ma 
ner,  any  one  desirous  of  repurchasing 
property  that  had  formerly  been  his  oii 
could  not  be  ousted  b^'  the  bar-mctxr.il 
nor  did  the  latter  enjoy  his  privilege 
the  field  was  mortgaged  and  seized  for 
debt;   or  if  the  owner  sold   tlic  land 
oi  bar-mclsrnh.     In  |  order  to  acquire    another  nearer,  mo 
!>f  these,  the  neighbor  orncighbors  I  convenient,  or  better  piece  of    groun 
an  individual  who  desired  to  sell  a  licld  '  In    the    following    cases,   too.    the    \k 
parcel  of  land  acquired  a  right  of  pre- 1  met^rah    could    not    annul    a    piirchas 


protjably 


emption,  and  had,  under 
stances,  the  ])ower  to  annul  a  s.ilc  of  real 
estate  made  and  completed  without  their 
previous  knowledge  and  consent. 

Tlie  h,tr-met:iiih  —  literally  tlie  "  owner 
of  the  boundary" — was  a  term  legally 
applied  to  any  person  whose  Held  or 
estate  was  immediately  contiguous  to  ur 
adjoined  that  of  another  who  purposed 
dis]<osing  of  his  possessions  or  of  any 
part  of  them.  Under  these  conditions 
the  bar-metzrah  was  entitled  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  land  or  property  for  sale; 
and  he  could  further  annul  the  purchase 
even  if  .ilready  completed  bya  third  party, 

firovided  he  wished  and  was  prepared  to 
luy  the  field  in  question  for  himself. 
The  land  he  desired  to  acquire  must, 
however,  have  actually  adjoined  his  own 
property  In  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
fields  when  united  could  be  worked  as 
one.  If  such  were  the  case  the  owner 
could  not  dispose  of  his  possessions  with- 
out the  consent  in  writing  —  kiiiyan  —  of 
the  bar-metzrah.  If  the  proprietor  dis- 
posed of  his  land  without  this  permission 
the  bar-metxrah  could  annul  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  on  payment  to  the  buyer  of  the 
purcli  as  e-money  be  was  entitled  to  take 
over  the  property.  This  was  an  enact- 
ment of  purely  rabbinical  origin,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  enable  aeficulturists  to 
round  off  their  estates  wnenever  an  op- 
portunity oflered,  in  order  the  more  con- 
veniently to  work  their  fields.  But  the 
riglit  so  conferred  was  subject  to  a  few 
carefully  devised  conditions.  The  1 
metirah  had  to  pay  the  full  market  ■  < 
of  the  lield  — that  is  to  say,  at  le  a* 
much  as  an  intending  purchaaer  o 


phan  ;  or  where  the  land  was  sold  unci 
pressure  to  provide  food  and  neccssari 
for  a  widow  or  for  orphans,  or  to  defr 
the  cx]>enses  of  a  funeral. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  evading  the  1; 
was  forestalled  by  the  rabbins.  If  o 
parly  sold  a  plot  of  ground  sittiatc  in  s« 
a  manner  as  to  be  surrounded  by  oth 
portions  of  his  property,  the  bar-metKr 
could  annid  such  sale  thoush  his  o^ 
land  was  not  immediately  adjoining,  i 
less  the  part  sold  was  essentially  disiir 
from  the  rem.iinder  of  the  territory —  ' 
different  as  regards  soil,  etc.,  antf  the 
fore  incapable  of  being  worked  with  i 
remainder.  The  reason  here  is  cic: 
The  purchaser,  if  allowed  to  retatD  pt 
session  of  this  inner  field,  would  becor 
the  bar-metirah  in  respect  of  the  remni 
ing  land  surrounding  it  and  remaining 
the  hands  of  the  original  owner.  I 
would  therefore  be  entitled  to  the  right 
pre-emption-  In  fact,  bv  disposing  first 
the  central  portion,  and  then  of  the  out 
ringof  land,  the  neighbor  having  the  rig 
of  refusal  would  have  been  virtually  oust 
of  hi*  privilege.  In  instances  where  thr 
or  four  penoDB  were  entitled  to  be  i 
garded  as  bar-metzrah,  one  of  them  mig 
purchase  the  field  for  aale.  In  such  ' 
event  the  remainiDg  two  or  three  cev 
not  invalidate  the  traniBCtten.  Ifi  W> 
erer,  the  whole  btiir,  ny,  -  ■  -^    - 

»elMi  and  cUlmed  the  ri 
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„  „  li  lields.  1  rental,  or,  if  the  rent  was  payable  in  prod- 

'liit^ycDiiltf  nut  l)c  sold  unless  he  refused  luce,  the  (|uanlitv  of  produce  spcdiicd 
I.I  l»'ryiliem.  S«bjccl  to  this  law  of  bar- '  in  the  lease  under  which  lie  held.  An 
rit-t  Jr.ili.tlie  owner  of  land  and  houses,  of  agreement  of  this  kind,  ronrtilional  upon 
n-.\i  i-slntc  of  any  anil  fi-cry  description, } tile  non-ivorking  of  the  IJcId,  was  resarded 
O'ulii  sill  cir  disjiiisc  of  his  property  ac- i  as  inci|iiitablc;  it  was  to  the  inicrest  of 
vorilin;;  tij  his  will  and  pleasure.  j  the  landowner  that  the  farm  shuiild   not 

The  laws  liavinj  reference  to  the  hold-  be  properly  worked.  The  Hebrew  le^ist.s 
ini;  'if  land  are  no  less  simple  th.in  those  set  their  faces  aj^ainst  all  such  conditional 
h.iviiiij  reference  to  its  ownership  and  contracts.  They  are  known  as  ifiwir/'A/Air, 
sale.  The  rel.itions  of  landlord  and  (en- <  and  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  law  void 
ant    were  clearly  defined  by  law.     Apart ;  and  invalid. 

iroin  the  number  of  vears  for  which  a!  In  two  important  respects  the  laws  of 
tariii  was  let  and  the 'amount  of  rental,  landlord  and  tenant  among  the  Jews  merit 
ttlit-lher  p.ivable  in  kind  or  in  cash,  nolh- !  attention  —  the  ri(,'ht  of  the  tenant  farmer 
13^  was  left  to  the  parties  themselves.  |  to  cDiiipensation  for  all  imjiroveiiients 
iiiL'  obliL^.itions  imposed  upon  the  sulv  1  cfferled  during  the  period  of  his  holding, 
shrilling   parlies   of   a   lease  were  rictcr-jand  the  appiirtionm'     -   '    -  ■■        " 


ith  a  nicety  and  prec 
!h;n  lendered  lengthened  dispute  impos- 
sililu  and  dissatisfaction  infrequent.  The 
Icn^int  was  bound  in  the  first  place  to 
1"  >rk  his  farm  in  accordance  with  the 
car.toni  of  the  district  in  which  the  hold- 
in,^  W.1S  situate.  If  it  was  customary  to 
rtjp  the  ears  of  corn  only  and  leai'c  the 
s'.raw  and  stubble  for  manurin"  purposes, 
tlie  owner  could  not  dcm.ind  that  the  lat- 
ttr  lie  removed.  If,  on  tlic  contrary,  the 
u&a;;c  of  the  district  was  to  uproot  the 
(orn.  the  landlord  could  not  require  the 
lirmcr  10  leave  the  straw  and  stubble. 
In  the  case  of  a  vineyard,  the  expense  of 
providing  props  and  sticks  was  divided 
between"  the  owner  and  the  tenant.  The 
Utter  could  always  be  compelled  to  weed 
his  ground  well  and  keep  the  soil  clean 
ud  sweet.  A  careless  farmer  could, 
wlwn  Ills  Indifference  was  likely  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  proprietor's  interest, 
be  dismissed  from  his  holding  without 
any  prior  notice  whatsoever.  Where  a 
tenant  bad  undertaken  to  work  a  farm 
w  vineyard,  or  kitchen-garden,  and  neg- 
lected (o  do  so,  he  could  lie  compelled  to 
iidcninifylhe  landlord  for  the  loss  actually 
incurred  by  reason  of  such  neglect.  L'n- 
«l*r  no  circumstances,  however,  could  a 
KMalty  for  specific  non-performance  of 
contract  be  enforced  at  law,  notwithstand- 
iig  an  agreement  signed,  sealed,  and  wit- 
■wed, providing  forsuch  a  payment.  If, 
Air  iutance,  a  man  hired  a  farm,  agreeing 
%  p»  fire  hundred  luzim  per  year,  un- 
dcnuhlf  of  course  to  till  the  land,  and 
^—:.i —  .^  forfeit  one  tboutiand  zuzim 
:d  10  work  the  fields  accord- 
coDirsct,  luch  an  agreement 
been  auaUlnca  u  law. 
f  re  claimed, 
c  wi       •nrdod,  the , 


of  the  pro])crty  of  such 
losses  as  he  incurred  by  reason  of  cal.im- 
ities  beyond  his  own  control.  A  farmer 
who  held  land  under  a  lease  of  nut  less 
than  seven  years  could  claim  compcns.i- 
tion  for  all  improvements  made  upon  the 
farm  during  his  holding.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  e\pende<l 
money  or  l.ilior  to  have  produced  such 
improvements.  So  far  was  this  principle 
carried  that  the  mere  crowlh  of  a  syca- 
more tree  which  c.ttcnded  its  limbs  and 
roots  and  branches  was  held  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  tenant's  ex|M:n.se.  inas- 
much .IS  it  lessened  the  nutritive  and  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  surrounding  soil ; 
and  ilic  farmer  was  granted  an  indemnity 
for  the  increase  of  height  and  siie  in  the 
tree.  Nor  could  the  tenant  by  a  cl.iusc 
in  his  lease  forego  his  right  to  such  com- 
pensation. The  improvements  were  con- 
jectural when  the  agreement  was  signed  ; 
would  li.ive  been 
before  mentioned, 
,  Nor  was  the  law 
less  considerate  when  taking  into  account 
the  farmer's  los.s  resulting  from  causes 
bevond  his  own  control.  If  owing  to  a 
public  calamity  of  any  kind  —  a  Ki,idden 
and  unexpected  inundation  or  flood,  a 
plague  ol  locusts  or  grasshoppers,  a 
far-spreading  conflagration,  a  prolonged 
drought,  or  in  fact  if  owing  to  any  similar 
cause  in  no  wise  attributable  to  tlie  farm- 
er's neglect,  Ills  crop  was  wholly  or  par- 
tially destroyed,  the  landlord  shareil  his 
loss.  Such  share  was  strictly  projior- 
tioned  to  the  actual  loss  incurred  by  the 
tenant.  If  the  latter  lost  one-hall  his 
crop,  the  landlord  was  coinjielled  to  remit 
one-half  the  rental  agreed  upon :  If  one- 
third  of  the  crop  was  spoiled,  the  owner 
loat  one-lbird  u  his  income;  and  if  the 


conditional,  and,  s 
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farmer  suffered  a  total  loss,  the  landlord 
was  legally  obliged  to  forego  altogether 
his  claim  for  the  whole  year's  rental. 

Of  the  minor  laws  affecting  the  owning 
and  holding  of  land  a  few  are  noteworthy. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  breed  and  keep 
sheep  in  Palestine:  they  had  to  be  pas- 
tured in  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  was  alto- 
gether forbidden  to  breed  or  keep  pigs ; 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  set  snares  for 
pigeons  within  four  miles  of  a  town,  in 
order  not  to  trap  the  tame  birds  belong- 
ing to  his  neighbors. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
A  SWISS   NOVELIST. 

How  many,  we  wonder,  of  the  crowds 
of  tourists  who  annually  flock  to  the 
"playground  of  Europe,  know  more  of 
its  people  than  can  be  learnt  in  the  con- 
ventional tour  and  in  the  salons  of  mon- 
ster hotels.^  Does  one  person  in  ten 
concern  himself  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution and  politics  of  this  country.-* 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  one  person  in 
twenty  to  find  out  whether  Switzerland 
boasts  a  contemporary  literature  }  A  few 
may  recollect  the  fierce  war  waged  be- 
tween Bodmer  and  Breitinger  and  the 
pedantic  German,  Gottsched,  concerning 
the  respective  merits  of  English  and 
French  literature,  which  called  forth  the 
critical  powers  of  Lessing.  The  names 
of  Zimmermann,  Lavater,  the  Gessners, 
Pestalozzi,  Sulzer,  Orelli,  may  linger  in 
their  memories,  but  who  among  them  has 
read  Jeremias  Gotthelf  ?  Better  still,  who 
has  read  Gottfried  Keller  }  We  venture 
to  say  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
have  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Keller's  green  fatherland,  have  climbed 
its  most  inaccessible  peaks,  and  " done  " 
all  its  regulation  sights.  It  is  true  that 
Switzerland  is  not  rich  in  native  litera- 
ture; it  has  inspired  far  more  than  it  has 
produced.  It  possesses  now,  however,  a 
writer  of  such  undoubted  originality  that 
he  deserves  to  be  known  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  native  land.  In  Ger- 
many Keller's  fame  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase,  and,  indeed,  she  would 
gladly  claim  him  for  her  own.  But  al- 
though Keller  has  been  indirectly  influ- 
enced by  German  writers,  his  most 
marked  characteristic  consists  in  his 
being  a  Switzer  of  the  Swiss.  It  will  be 
our  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  give  some 
idea  of  this  remarkable  writer  —  no  easy 
task,  since  Keller  is  peculiarly  intangible. 


his  excellences  needing  to  be  felt,  bcin| 
often  too  subtle  for  words. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  litera 
ture  revived  in  Switzerland  from  a  pro 
longed  lethargy.  This  revival  is  parth 
attributable  to  the  influx  of  German] 
driven  from  home  by  political  troubles 
These  Germans  brought  with  them  mucl 
solid  learning,  and  much  genuine  cnthu 
siasm  for  literature,  and  settling,  in  grea 
part,  near  the  Universitv  of  Zurich,  the; 
exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  th' 
younger  Swiss  generation.  The  rcsul 
was  the  production  of  much  mediocr 
and  inadequate  literary  work  ;  but  a  fe^ 
stars  arose,  and  among  them  one  of  th 
first  magnitude,  namely,  Gottfried  Kellei 
Keller  was  born  in  Zurich,  July  lo,  i8k 
His  father,  a  master  carpenter,  died  whif 
he  was  an  infant,  leaving  his  widow  am 
child  in  straitened  means.  After  passing 
through  the  prescribed  school  routine 
Keller  turned  to  landscape-painting,  thee 
his  foremost  bent,  and  for  this  end  weni 
to  Munich,  where  art  flourished  undei 
the  eccentric  patronage  of  King  Ludwicj. 
Not  achieving  any  thing  really  good,  witn 
a  wisdom  as  excellent  as  it  is  rare,  he 
abandoned  art,  returned  to  Zurich  (1842), 
and  occupied  himself  with  literary  studies. 
In  1S4C  he  published  a  small  volume  oi 
lyrics,  thoughtful  and  earnest  in  character, 
but  rising  to  no  heights  of  Ivrical  passion, 
and  appealing  more  to  the  tantasy  than  to 
the  emotions.  The  volume  met  with  a 
fair  success,  and  Keller  continued  tc 
study.  After  a  while  he  perceived  thai 
under  this  autodidactic  method  he  did 
not  advance  sufliciently.  He  therefore 
went,  in  1848,  to  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, passing  on  to  Berlin  in  1850,  where 
his  first  prose  work  w^as  published.  In 
1 86 1  he  was  chosen  Staatsschrdbcr  (stQ- 
retarv)  to  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  a 
memoer  of  the  Great  Council  —  />.  a 
member  of  that  body  to  whom  in  the 
larger  cantons  the  people  delegates  its 
sovereignty.  From  this  post  Keller  onh 
retired  three  years  ago,  to  devote  himseu 
solely  to  literature,  for  which  his  official 
duties  had  left  little  time.  He  does  nol 
himself  think  that  this  occupation  witt 
bureaucratic  minutiae  did  him  harm,  anc 
it  is  again  characteristic  of  his  perfect 
mental  salubrity  that  he  should  have  pre 
ferred  for  many  years  to  fill  a  small  posi 
in  his  native  city  to  living  upon  the  prod 
uce  of  his  imaginative  gifts.  He  sa}i 
that  it  taught  him  the  discipline  which  h 
lacking  in  the  ^^Griine  Heinrich^^  an( 
that  when  he  was  able  to  resume  litera 
ture  he  stepped  out  into  it  again  with  ; 
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fresh  eye  and  brain ;  that  it  is  good  for 
an  imaginative  writer  to  lean  upon  rcalitv, 
in  whatever  shape.  What  he  hates  in 
philosophy  is  materialism,  in  politics  the 
compromise  known  as  h'beral-conserva- 
tivc,  in  reh'gion  all  Jesuitry.  What  he 
worships  is  the  true  and  guileless.  His 
is  a  childlike  nature,  receptive  to  all 
beautiful  influences,  and  reproducing 
them  without  effort  and  without  introspec- 
tion. He  loves  the  simple,  grand  land- 
scape, the  gold-green  meadows  and  glit- 
tering glaciers  of  his  native  land,  and 
sings  to  nature,  — 

Doch  bin  ich  immer  Kind  geblieben 
Wenn  ich  z\i  Dir  ins  Freic  kam. 

And  of  this  native  land  he  is  a  faithful 
son,  owning  its  idiosyncrasies  in  fullest 
measure.     He  is  simple,  strong,  concrete, 
DDsentimcntal,  yet  not  devoid  of  feeling. 
The  granite  of  his  Alps  brings  forth  men 
of  granite,  powerful  and  rugged,  yet  sound 
to  the  core.     Such  a  man  is  he,  and  such 
I've  in  his  books.     In  confining  his  imag- 
ination to  Switzerland,  Keller  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  his  German  colleagues.     In 
Switzerland  social  and  political  conditions 
arc  simpler,  and  hence  more  tangible.     A 
true  democracy,  consisting  mainly  of  peas- 
ants and  members  of  the  lower-middle 
class,  there   do  not  arise  any  of  those 
complicated  social  perplexities  that  vex 
aristocratic  nations.    Men  stand  closer  to 
each  other,  yet  there  is  less  jostling  and 
crowding:  conventionalities  such  as  ours 
do  not  exist;  within  certain  limits  of  dis- 
tance everybody  is  known  to  everybody; 
and  as  the  aims  of  life  are  uniform  and 
more  elemental,  everybody  understands 
ever}body.     As  herdsmen  and  tillers  of 
tiie  earth,  the  landfolk  derive  their  sub- 
sistence.    They  are  thus  kept  in  contact 
'^ith  nature,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
realities  of  existence,  are  not  blinded  and 
smothered  by  the  artificialities  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Nor  as  a  rule  arc  they  restless. 
The  son  continues  to  cut  hay  from  his 
^ndsire's  acres.     Among  such  a  people 
traditions   survive    through   all    outward 
changes.    At  no  time  have  these  greatly 
aifcctcd  Switzerland,  which  remained  sin- 
gularly untouched  In*  the  passing  away 
of  the  old  order  in  Europe.     Patriotism, 
deep-seated   love   for   their  mountainous 
home,  is  for  them  no  new  emotion  dating 
from  yesterday.    Hence,  the  air  not  being 
so  full  of  doctrines  and   systems  as  in 
^Jcrmanv,  a  Swiss  novelist  stands  on  firm- 
CT  ground.     He  deals  with  a  homely  na- 
tion of  a  certain  slow  persistency  of  char- 
acter, who  form  a  sober  commonwealth  of 
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practical  persons,  devoid  of  romanticism, 
whose  aspirations  do  not  arise  beyond  the 
preser\ation  and  increase  of  their  goods 
and  chattels.  But  if  all  ideal  flights,  all 
imaginative  subtleties,  are  lacking,  whim- 
sical, eccentric,  angular  characters  flour- 
ish in  this  confined  soil.  Of  this  commu- 
nity Keller  has  constituted  himself  the 
chronicler,  and,  sharing  most  markedly 
many  of  its  characteristics,  he  has  botn 
consciously  and  unconsciously  reproduced 
these  in  a  series  of  inimitable  romances. 

Yet  to  Keller's  first  production,  "  Der 
griine  Heinrich^^  these  remarks  do  not 
altogether  apply.  Nothing  that  Keller 
ever  penned  is  imitative,  even  his  first- 
born is  sui  generis^  and  springs  from  a 
fancy  that  has  been  unbiassed  and  unre- 
strained. It  is  a  strange  work,  full  of 
glaring  faults  of  construction ;  capricious, 
unequal,  an  incongruous  medley,  which 
nevertheless  contains  so  many  beauties 
that  we  cannot  lay  it  down  unsatisfied, 
for  it  is  full  of  that  ineffable  youthful  fire 
of  a  first  effort  which  carries  the  reader 
over  many  a  rugged  path.  The  book, 
published  in  1854,  called  forth  much  criti- 
cism and  discussion,  a  sure  sign  that  it 
had  aroused  interest ;  but  it  did  not  be- 
come popular,  and  cannot  be  so  any  more 
than  ''IViiJieim  Meisiery''  with  which  it  is 
held  to  have  some  points  in  common. 
These  are,  however,  very  superficial.  It 
is  at  least  a  complete  story,  which  the 
other  is  not.  The  resemblance  begins 
and  ends  in  the  circumstance  that  both 
relate  the  mental  development  of  their 
heroes.  Keller's  romance  is  a  medley  of 
truth  and  fiction,  the  autobiographical 
part  telling  of  his  own  struggles  as  an 
artist.  The  hero  is  called  "green"  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  coats,  but  we  also 
trace  a  symbolical  meaning  in  this  appel- 
lation, namely,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  unripe  nature.  It  is  the  history  of 
an  irresponsibly  contemplative  character 
working  itself  out  to  maturity.  Having 
completed  his  school  studies,  Heinrich 
attempts  landscape  painting,  and  goes 
astray  in  various  false  schools.  He  then 
turns  to  science,  where  his  ideality  is 
rudely  shaken  by  the  materialistic  views 

Presented  to  him.  Unable  to  find  a  solid 
asis,  he  wastes  his  time  with  boon  com- 
panions, gets  into  debt,  eats  up  his  wid- 
owed mother's  savings,  and  finally  sets  off 
on  foot  to  return  to  his  native  Switzerland, 
a  mental  and  moral  failure.  On  his  road 
he  is  entertained  by  a  count  whom  he  had 
known  in  better  days.  Here  he  meets 
with  hospitality  and  the  graces  of  life, 
falls  in  love,  and  is  raised  again  mentally 
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and  physically.  He  then  bethinks  him  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  has  cruelly  neg- 
lected, sets  off  for  Zurich,  and  arrives  in 
time  to  attend  her  funeral.  This  so 
shocks  him,  his  errors  rise  so  vividly  be- 
fore him,  that  he  dies  too.  The  end  is 
clumsy,  and  open  to  sharp  censure.  It 
offencls  against  all  artistic  canons*  and 
leaves  an"  unpleasant,  harsh  impression. 
Was  it  for  this,  we  ask  ourselves,  that 
Heinrich  suffered  and  made  others  suffer 
and  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  in  order 
that  he  should  die  just  when  his  strangely 
commingled  nature  had  come  to  an  har- 
monious issue,  and  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  hampering  enclosure  ? 

The  best  portion  of  this  work  is  the 
hero's  autobiography,  which  occupies  two 
out  of  the  four  volumes,  and  deals  with 
his  childhood.  We  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  an  observant,  silent,  introspec- 
tive child,  endowed  with  a  poet's  nature, 
lacking  stability  of  purpose,  lull  of  fantasy 
and  intensity  of  emotion,  with  good  and 
evil  impulses  struggling  for  mastery. 
And  as  background  to  the  whole,  Zurich 
with  its  lovely  lake,  and  the  country 
around,  with  its  snowy  mountains,  its 
green  swards,  its  purling  streams,  and  its 
chalets.  In  none  of  his  later  writings  has 
Keller  so  keenly  reproduced  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Switzerland,  or  told  us  as  much 
of  its  national  life  and  customs.  The  de- 
scriptions of  landscape  are  full  of  intense 
sympathy  with  nature,  of  a  semi-mystical 
and  pantheistic  kind,  reminding  of  \Vords- 
worth's  treatment,  but  more  simple  and 
unaffected,  because  more  unconscious, 
than  the  poet's  method.  But  these  de- 
scriptions are  not  the  only  exquisite  thing 
in  the  work.  The  episode  of  Heinrich's 
childish  innocent  love  for  a  young  girl, 
Anna,  recalls  Longus*s  "  Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  in  its  delicacy  of  narrative  and 
treatment.  The  continuation  of  Hein- 
rich's life-story  is  not  so  good;  the  au- 
thor has  lost  sight  of  perspective,  he 
grows  too  didactic,  the  narrative  is  too 
often  interrupted  by  disquisitions.  These 
are  frequently  excellent  in  themselves, 
and  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  story,  but  proportion  has  not 
been  observed.  Our  author  allows  his 
pen  to  meander,  the  maxims  and  reflec- 
tions do  not  always  apply  to  the  particular 
case.  At  last  our  conception  of  Heinrich 
grows  confused  amid  this  extraneous 
matter,  and  he  disappears  from  our  grasp 
into  a  nebulous  dreamland.  There  is  a 
casual  air  about  the  whole  which  destroys 
its  epic  character.  It  is  a  grave  novel, 
strong  in  just  those  points  to  which  the 


ordinary  novel-reader  is,  as  a  rule,  indif- 
ferent. It  is  best  characterized  as  a 
serious  character-study,  a  psychological 
investigation  of  the  most  secret  folds  of 
the  human  heart,  the  analysis  of  an  artis- 
tic nature  that  withdraws  from  customs 
and  rules  of  ordinar)-  life,  and  finds  the 
laws  for  its  conduct  in  its  inner  self.  In 
every  point  the  **  Griine  Heinrich  "  is  a 
first  attempt,  and  at  once  stamped  its 
creator  as  a  bizarre,  or  what  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  would  call  "  an  irregular  and  unsym- 
metrical  writer,"  endowed  with  idiosvn- 
crasy  and  ability. 

But  "  Die  I^ute  von  Seldwyta  "  is  the 
work  that  founded  Keller's  fame.  It  is  a 
series  of  novelettes  that  may  be  classi- 
fied as  peasant  stories,  though  they  differ 
markedly  from  the  labors  of  Aucrbach 
or  Gotthelf  on  the  same  domain,  steering 
between  the  sentimentalisms  and  unreal- 
ities of  the  former,  and  the  bare  prose  of 
peasant  life  as  represented  by  the  latter. 
While  all  the  scenes  and  incidents  are 
somewhat  remote  from  real  life,  with  its 
hot,  busy  strife,  they  are  yet  true  to  na- 
ture. Only  the  everyday  vulgarities  and 
commonplace  elements  do  not  thrust 
themselves  into  notice.  Keller  mingles 
ideality  with  the  inflexible  necessity  of 
material  things,  the  plummet  of  reality 
may  be  sunk  into  his  depths,  but  a  moon- 
lit atmosphere  suffuses  the  surface. 

Seldwyla  is  a  fictitious  town,  a  sort  of 
Swiss  Aodera.  It  is  supposed  to  be  still 
surrounded  by  its  old  fortiflcations,  and 
remains  the  same  quiet  spot  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  founders  can 
never  have  meant  it  should  come  to  much 
good,  for  they  pitched  it  a  full  half-hour 
from  any  navigable  river.  But  it  is 
charmingly  situated,  in  the  midst  of  green 
hills  open  to  the  south,  a  fair  wine  ripens 
around  its  walls,  while  higher  up  the  hills 
stretch  boundless  forests,  the  rich  prop- 
erty of  the  commune.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Seldwyla,  that  the 
commune  is  rich  and  the  citizens  are  poor, 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  in  Seldwyla 
knows  on  what  they  have  lived  for  cen- 
turies. And  yet  they  live,  and  right  mer- 
rily too,  and  are  very  critical  concerning 
the  ways  of  others  if  they  quit  their  na- 
tive town.  The  glor)'  ana  nucleus  of  this 
little  town  consists  of  their  young  men  of 
twenty  to  thirty-six,  who  give  the  tone  in 
Seldwyla  society  and  rule  the  roast. 
During  these  years  they  conduct  their 
business  by  letting  others  do  their  work 
while  they  run  into  debt^  an  art  the 
Seldwylers  practise  with  a  grace  andfrood- 
humor  peculiar  to   themselves.     When 
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they  have  passed  this  age,  and  have  lost 
all  credit,  they  find  it  needful  to  begin  life 
at  the  time  when  others  are  just  taking 
firm  root.  Then  they  either  enter  foreign 
service  and  fight  for  strange  tyrants,  or 
go  forth  in  search  of  adventures ;  and  a 
Scldwyler  is  always  to  be  recognized  by 
the  fact  that  he  understands  how  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  any  latitude. 
Those  who  remain  at  home  work  at  things 
thcv  have  never  learned,  and  become  the 

*  

most  industrious  people  possible.  Tim- 
ber there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  so  that 
the  very  poorest  are  maintained  by  the 
commune  from  the  produce  of  its  wood 
sales.  And  in  this  rotation  the  little 
people  has  gone  on  for  centuries,  remain- 
ing always  contented  and  cheerful.  If 
money  is  scarce  or  a  shadow  hangs  over 
their  souls,  they  cheer  themselves  by  get- 
ting up  political  agitations,  a  further  char- 
acteristic of  the  Seldwylers.  For  they 
are  passionate  partisans,  constitution- 
menders,  and  agitators,  and  when  their 
dele;jate  at  the  great  council  brings  for- 
ward some  specially  insane  motion,  or 
when  the  cry  goes  forth  from  Scldwyla 
that  the  constitution  needs  mending,  then 
all  the  country  knows  that  at  that  moment 
money  is  tight  among  the  Seldwylers. 
Besides  this  they  like  to  change  their 
opinions  and  principles,  and  are  always  in 
opposition  the  very  day  after  a  new  gov- 
ernment has  been  chosen.  If  it  be  too 
radical,  to  vex  it,  they  range  themselves 
round  the  conservative  pious  parson  of 
the  town,  whom  only  yesterday  they  turned 
into  ridicule,  court  him,  crowd  his  church, 
praise  his  sermons,  and  hawk  about 
his  tracts  and  Bale  Missionary  Society 
reports,  without  however  contributing  a 
farthing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  half- 
way conservative  government  is  in  power* 
at  once  they  gather  round  their  school- 
master, and  the  parson  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum  to  the  glazier.  Should,  however,  a 
government  of  liberal  jurists  and  rich  men 
be  at  the  helm,  at  once  they  combine  with 
the  nearest  socialists  and  elect  them  into 
the  council,  demanding  a  veto,  and  direct 
self-government  with  permanent  assem- 
blies. But  verj'  soon  they  are  tired  of 
this,  speak  as  though  they  are  weary  of 
public  life,  and  let  half-a-dozen  sleepy  old 
bankrupts  attend  to  the  elections,  while 
they  lounge  in  taverns,  watching  their 
labors,  and  laughing  in  their  sleeves. 
Yesterday  they  were  enthusiastic  for  con- 
federate life,  and  righteously  indignant 
that  absolute  national  unity  was  not  es- 
tablished in  1848;  to-day  they  are  as  ar- 
dent for  cantonal  sovereignty,  and  send 


no  representatives  to  the  national  council. 
Occasionally  when  they  carry  things  too 
far,  and  their  agitations  and  motions 
threaten  the  peace,  the  government  sends 
a  commission  of  inquirv  to  regulate  the 
management  of  the  Seldwyla  communal 
property.  This  always  subdues  them, 
thev  have  to  look  after  affairs  at  home, 
anci  danger  is  averted.  All  this  causes 
them  great  pleasure  which  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  annual  festivit}',  when  the 
young  wine  ferments,  and  the  whole  place 
smells  of  must,  and  there  is  a  devil  of  a 
noise  about,  and  the  Seldwylers  are  more 
good-for-nothing  than  usual.  Yet  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  more  good-for-noth- 
ing a  Seldwyler  is  at  home,  the  better  he 
becomes  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world 
and  quits  the  warm,  sunny  valley  in  which 
he  has  not  thriven. 

That  a  strange,  merry  town  like  this 
lends  itself  to  all  manner  of  strange  careers 
is  not  astonishing.  Of  these,  as  Keller 
savs  in  his  preface,  he  proposes  to  narrate 
a  few,  which  though  in  some  senses  ex- 
ceptional yet  could  not  have  happened 
except  at  Scldwyla.  Now  Seldwyla  is  not 
a  real  town,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  typical 
one;  still  it  is  characteristic  of  its  truth 
to  nature  that  in  the  preface  to  his  sec- 
ond volume,  published  fifteen  years  after 
the  first,  the  author  tells  us  that  seven 
towns  in  Switzerland  have  been  disputing 
as  to  which  of  them  is  intended  by  Seld- 
wyla, and  each  has  offered  to  bestow  upon 
him  its  freedom  if  he  will  only  pronounce 
in  its  favor.  To  appease  them,  since  he 
already  has  a  home  of  his  own  which  is 
as  proud  as  their  ambitious  communes,  he 
tells  them  that  in  every  town  and  valley 
in  Switzerland  stands  a  tower  of  Seld- 
wyla ;  that  this  spot  is  a  combination  of 
many  such  towns,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  imaginary.  Some  have  suggested  that 
it  is  Rapperschw)'!.  The  stories  are  ob- 
viously laid  near  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  But 
Keller  will  be  betrayed  into  no  geograph- 
ical definitions.  However,  while  these 
towns  seek  to  secure  their  Homer  during 
his  lifetime,  a  greater  change  has  come 
over  the  real  Seldwyla  in  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years  than  has  occurred  for 
centuries.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  general  life  of  the  land  has  so 
shaped  itself  that  the  peculiar  faculties  of 
the  Seldwylers  have  found  a  fruitful  field 
for  due  development,  so  that  they  have 
become  more  like  other  people.  This  is 
especially  recognizable  in  the  ^owth  of 
speculation  in  stocks,  a  lazy  busmess  that 
just  suits  their  temperament  But  since 
that  time  they  laugh  less,  are  monosyl- 
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labic,  have  little  time  to  spare  for  jokes  j  fathers  at  their  work.  Years  pass.  Tlie 
or  playing  tricks.  Instead  of  Iwnkrupt-  commune  decides  that  the  waste  land 
cies  with  diss:race  attached  to  them,  thev  ;  must  be  sold.     Manz  and  Marti,  the  two 


now  arrange  with  their  creditors.  Poli- 
tics they  have  almost  abandoned,  because 
they  think  these   lead  to  war.      Already 


peasants,  are  the  only  people  who  care  to 
bid  for  it,  every  one  in  Seldwyla  knowinof 
how  the  ground   had   become    reduced. 


the  Seldwylers  are  like  every  one  else.  Finally  it  is  knocked  down  to  Man?.,  who 
nothing  more  of  interest  occurs  among  |  instantly  complains  that  Marti  has  lately 
them.     Therefore  the  author  in  a  second   cut  off  a  three-cornered  piece  of  the  land 


volume  has  gathered  in  an  aftermath  from 
the  past  events  of  the  little  town.  Each 
volume   contains  five   stories.      *' Romeo 


that  is  now  his,  and  summons  him  to 
straighten  the  boundar}'.  A  violent  alter- 
cation ensues,  and  a  lawsuit  is  finally 
and  Juliet  of  the  Village  "is  the  gem  of  j  commenced  that  robs  both  men  of  their 
the  series:  indeed  it  deserves  the  palm  '  sound  judgment,  impoverishes  tht'r  cs- 
above  all  else  that  Keller  has  ever  penned,  tatc,  wastes  their  time,  and  only  ends  in 
The  story  opens  with  a  carefully  detailed  their  mutual  ruin.  The  hatred  between 
picture  of  two  worth)  Swiss  peasants,  them,  of  course,  hinders  the  meeting  of 
who  on  a  fine  September  morning  are  |  their  children.  Moreover,  Manz  leaves 
ploughing  their  respective  fields.  These  Seldwyla.  After  some  years  Sali  meets 
fields  lie  touching  each  other  on  a  slope  j  Vrcnchen,  and  the  old  childish  love  is 
of  the  river  that  runs  near  the  town. '  re-awakened.  Their  delight  at  meeting  is 
Between  their  properties  lies  a  like  piece  great,  but  Vrenchen  fears  lest  her  father 
of  ground,  but  it  was  barren  and  only  should  learn  that  she  is  speaking  to  his 
covered  with  stones  and  weeds.  And  tiie  enemy's  son.  She  begs  Sali  be  gone,  and 
rubbish  seems  likely  to  accumulate,  for  j  at  last  promises  to  meet  him  on  their  old 
each  peasant  throws  on  these  unclaimed  playground.  Here  they  are  intcrruj^tcd 
acres  whatever  encuml)ers  his  own  fields,  by  the  black  fiddler.  He  greets  them 
Thus  they  plough  on,  until  midday,  when  with  a  sardonic  smile.  He  Icnows  them, 
a  little  handcart  comes  up  from  the  vil-  he  says ;  they  are  the  children  of  those 
lage,  drawn  by  a  boy  of  seven  and  a  little  !  who  have  roboed  him  of  his  land.  Well, 
girl  of  six.     It  contains  the  dinner  of  the  :  tliey  will  come  to  no  good,  he  feels  sure. 


two  men,  and  among  the  food  thrones  a 


ancf  he  will  live  to  see  them  go  the  way 
of  all  flesh  before  him.  Nevertheless,  if 
they  wish  to  dance,  he  is  willing  to  fiddle. 
This  sinister  apparition  casts  a  gloom 
over  their   meeting,  but  it  does  not  last 


naked,  one-legged  doll.  The  men  halt 
from  their  labor,  and  sit  down  in  a  furrow 
to  discuss  their  meal.  Their  conversa- 
tion turns  upon  the  middle  field,  and  each 

tells  the  other  how  the  commune  has  tried  long.  Vrenchen's  joyous  nature  casts  off 
to  induce  him  to  pay  rent  for  it  until  its  the  angry  omen  with  a  merry  laugh,  and 
lawful  owner  should  appear.  No  one  has  the  two  chatter  away,  bemoan  their  fa- 
yet  claimed  it,  but  they  feel  pretty  well  thers'  hatred,  and  regret  the  glad  days 
convinced  it  must  belong  to  a  certain  spent  on  this  spot.  In  happy  talk  they 
black  fiddler  who  lives  with  the  homeless  |  pass  the  afternoon,  sitting  in  the  high 
folk  and  can  produce  no  baptismal  certifi-  corn,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  lark, 
cate,  for  he  is  the  very  image  of  the  own-  and  dreaming  day-dreams  as  fervent  as 
er  who  disappeared  from  Seldwyla  many  her  song.  Here  Marti  finds  them.  Fu- 
years  «igo.  It  is  a  pity  for  the  soil  to  let  rious  with  both,  he  insults  Sali,  who  loses 
It  lie  thus  fallow,  they  agree.  While  they  all  self-control,  and  hurls  a  stone  at  Marti 
eat  and  talk,  the  children  have  been  play-  that  strikes  him  down  senseless.  He  re- 
ing  in  the  desert  field,  until  in  the  hot ;  covers,  but  only  to  prove  a  hopeless  idiot, 
noonday  sun  both  drop  to  sleep  exhausted,  and  be  placed  m  the  public  asylum.  His 
Meantime  the  fathers  have  finished  house  and  remaining  acre  are  .sold  to  pay 
j)loughing,  but  before  leaving  work  each  !  his  creditors,  and  Vrenchen  must  go  out 
tears  a  deep  furrow  into  the  middle  field  I  into  the  world  and  earn  her  living.  As 
that  adjoins  his  own.  Neither  takes  no-  she  sadly  ponders  this,  the  last  day  in  the 
tice  of  the  other's  deed,  though  each  sees  empty,  lonely  hou.se,  thinkint^  of  Sali,  he 
what  the  other  has  done.  Harvest  sue- 1  comes  in.  In  vain  they  try  to  cheer  each 
ceeds  harvest,  and  each  year  sees  the  other;  their  future  looks  too  drear,  they 
ownerless  field  grow  narrower  and  nar-  must  part,  and  yet  they  feel  that  sepa- 
rower;  the  stones  upon  it  have  risen  to  a  rated  they  can  know  no  joy.  In  her  de- 
ridge  so  high  that  the  boy  and  girl,  though  !  spair  the  fancy  seizes  Vrenchen  that  she 
they  have  grown  taller,  can  no  longer  s"ee  i  must  dance  once  more  with  Sali,  must 
across  it  when  they  come  to  visit  their  I  spend  one  more  day  of  happiness;  then, 
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come  what  may,  she  will  bear  it.  To- 
morrow is  Kermess  at  a  neighboring  place 
—  could  they  not  go?  Sali  consents. 
Early  next  day  he  fetches  her,  and  she 
quits  her  empty,  desolate  home.  They 
pass  through  a  wood,  they  halt  at  a  way- 
side inn,  they  linger  beside  streams,  they 
talk  and  are  silent  in  turns.  It  is  such  a 
happy  day,  as  bright  in  their  hearts  as  the 
cloudless  sky  above  their  heads!  When 
afternoon  comes  they  join  the  dancers. 
The  black  fiddler  leads  the  music,  he 
smiles  as  he  perceives  them.  On  and  on 
they  dance ;  the  moon  rises  and  floods  the 
flocir  with  light,  midnight  comes  and  the 
guests  leave,  and  still  Vrenchen  and  Sali 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  part.  In- 
deed it  has  grown  only  harder.  The 
fiddler  interposes,  they  are  foolish  chil- 
dren, he  says,  he  will  advise  them.  He 
and  his  friends  are  returning  to  the 
mountains,  they  will  give  them  oridal  es- 
cort, he  will  furnish  the  music,  and  once 
among  the  houseless  folk  they  will  need 
no  forms  to  celebrate  their  wedding.  He 
works  upon  their  feelings  till  they  con- 
sent, almost  without  knowing  what  they 
do,  and  the  wild  procession  goes  out  into 
the  night  singing  and  playing.  But  as 
they  pass  V'renchen's  former  home  Sali's 
reason  returns.  He  detains  the  girl,  and 
they  manage  to  escape  unperceived.  But 
as  the  frenzied  notes  of  the  fiddle  fade 
into  the  distance,  and  all  is  still  around 
them,  Sali  says,  '*  We  have  fled  from 
these,  but  how  shall  we  flee  from  our- 
selves?" With  passionate  ardor  Vren- 
chen implores  him  never  to  leave  her. 
For  a  time  Sali  keeps  his  reason,  but  his 
love  and  her  ardor  are  too  strong  for  his 
young  blood.  After  all,  he  counts  but 
nineteen  years.  There  is  only  one  thing 
they  can  do,  he  says,  hold  their  wedding 
at  this  hour,  and  then  perish  together  in 
the  river.  They  find  a  hay-barge  an- 
chored to  the  shore;  Sali  looses  it,  they 
step  into  the  soft,  fragrant  mass,  and  the 
boat  floats  slowlv  aown  stream,  past 
woods  through  which  the  moonlight  glints, 
past  dark  meadows,  past  sleeping  farms. 
At  chill  daybreak,  two  pale  figures,  hold- 
ing each  other  in  a  tight  embrace,  slip 
into  the  river,  and  when  the  sun  has  fully 
risen  the  boat  comes  to  a  standstill  at  the 
nearest  town.  It  is  empty,  and  none  can 
tell  how  it  came  thither. 

Such  this  story,  which  is  told  with  sim- 
ple earnestness  and  pathos.  Its  construc- 
tion is  masterly.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case  as  a  rule.  In  point 
of  construction  there  is  usually  much  to 
condemn  in  Keller:  it  is  often  lax  and 


shapeless,  his  stories  are  apt  to  plunge 
like  fairv  tales  into  the  midst  of  their  sim- 
ject.  lie  seems  to  fancy  that  we  too  are 
Seldwylers  and  have  known  our  neighbors 
and  their  concerns  since  childhood,  that  it 
is  only  needful  to  mention  so-and-so  for 
the  whole  bearings  to  rise  up  before  us. 
This  literalness,  however,  throws  so  pow- 
erful an  air  of  reality  over  Keller's  crea- 
tions that  even  when  these  points  are 
exaggerated  we  do  not  feel  the  exaggera- 
tion as  we  read,  but  are  carried  along  by 
the  stream  of  his  persuasive  plausibility. 
Into  the  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet "  there  enters 
no  element  of  the  burlesque,  rarely  absent 
from  Keller's  stories.  Its  Nemesis  is  Hel- 
lenic in  its  remorselessness.  Nor  is  there 
anything  forced  or  unnatural  in  the  feel- 
ings and  acts  of  these  youthful  peasants. 
•'  Frau  Regel  Amrain  and  her  Youngest- 
born  "  is  a  Toosely-framed  tale,  showing 
how  a  worthy  practical  woman  saved  her 
son  from  the  devious  career  of  the 
Scldwyla  youths,  and  converted  him  into 
a  worthy  burgher.  The  feeling  of  public 
spirit  is  strongly  developed  in  the  Swiss, 
where  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  hold  views 
upon  the  government  and  assist  in  it. 
And  this  is  admirably  brought  out  here. 
In  "  The  Three  Righteous  Comb-makers  " 
Keller  lets  loose  all  his  fun  and  extrava- 
gance, and  inimitable  it  is  to  read.  It  is 
an  excellent  skit  upon  apparent  probity 
of  conduct  unrooted  in  true  morality,  the 
counterfeit  for  which  the  real  thing  is 
often  mistaken.  These  three  phlegmatic 
and  avaricious  young  comb-makers  try  to 
establish  a  good  name  in  Seldwyla  be- 
cause each  wishes  to  succeed  his  master 
in  the  business.  They  all  appear  so 
excellent  the  master  cannot  choose  be- 
tween them,  yet  neither  can  he  aflord  to 
keep  more  than  one  in  his  employ.  He 
therefore  proposes  an  absurd  race  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  and  all  Seldwyla  turns  out 
to  see  the  fun,  which  as  usual  they  think 
is  got  up  for  their  especial  delectation. 
A  canny  old  maid,  the  possessor  of  some 
money,  nas  also  been  wooed  by  the  three. 
She  favors  none,  for  she  is  resolved 
only  to  marry  the  one  that  will  become 
the  master.  When  she  hears  of  the  pro- 
posed race  she  joins  her  admirers  and  be- 
fools each  in  turn  until  she  is  at  last 
herself  befooled  and  is  made  to  accept 
the  man  she  least  favored,  and  who  wins 
both  business  and  bride  by  a  happy  ruse. 
Thus  baldly  told,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  story,  which,  narrated  in  Keller's 
quiet  tone  of  realism^  carries  us  along 
over  aU  buffoonery,  so  that  while  we  read 
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we  fully  believe.  Neither  do  Keller's 
novelettes  run  in  the  usual  groove,  and 
love  is  by  no  means  always  or  often  the 
pivot  of  his  plots.  A  poor  tailor  who  is 
leaving  Seldwyla  in  search  of  work  is  the 
hero  of  **  Clothes  make  the  Man."  This 
tailor  has  the  weakness  always  to  dress 
in  a  long  cloak  and  a  Polish  fur  cap, 
which  give  an  air  of  distinction  to  his  ' 
appearance  and  lead  to  his  being  mis- 
taken for  a  count.  The  incident  is  triv- 
ial and  hackneyed,  not  so  its  develop- 
ment. The  stupefied  assent  of  the  tailor 
to  the  honors  that  are  heaped  upon  him 
leads  to  many  absurd  situations.  Though 
we  despise  the  man's  initial  weakness  that 
led  him  step  by  step  into  a  web  of  false- 
hood, the  story  is  so  ingeniously  told  that 
we  can  never  withhold  our  sympathy,  and 
are  relieved  when  all  ends  well  and  he 
wins  a  rich  bride,  who  having  deemed 
him  a  count  remains  faithful  to  a  tailor. 
The  way  in  which  he  is  unmasked  is 
characteristically  Swiss.  It  is  the  custom 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
young  people  of  the  towns  to  divert  them- 
selves in  winter  with  masquerade  sledge 
processions.  Such  a  procession  a  few 
winters  ago  started  from  Samaden  in  the 
Kngadine  and  visited  the  neighboring 
towns,  parodying  the  past  and  present 
of  that  district  —  the  sledges  of  the  past 
bearing  the  herdsmen,  the  spinning- 
wheels,  Alpine  horns,  and  dairy  utensils 
of  former  days ;  the  sledges  of  the  present 
containing  tourists,  red  guidebooks  in 
hand,  or  armed  with  Alpenstdcke^  ropes, 
and  ice-axes,  waiters  and  landlords  bear- 
ing bills  of  endless  length.  And  such  a 
procession,  starting  from  Seldwyla,  pro- 
ceeded to  (joldach  to  open  the  eyes  ot  its 
inhabitants  to  the  real  status  of  their  pre- 
sumed Polish  count.  Their  cavalcade 
represented  a  very  history  of  tailoring, 
depicting  tailors  of  all  times  and  nations. 
The  foremost  sledge  bore  the  inscription 
"  Men  make  Clothes,"  the  last,  '*  Clothes 
make  Men."  To  the  confusion  of  the 
luckless  workman,  the  party  parade  be- 
fore him  as  he  is  about  to  celebrate  his 
wedding.  A  gentle  touch  of  irony  runs 
through  the  whole,  revealing  ho'w  the 
Swiss,  like  their  brother  republicans  the 
Americans,  attach  great  value  to  titles. 
**  Faber  Fortnncc  sua  "  ("  The  Smith  of 
his  Fortune  ")  is  a  trifle  too  broad,  but  it 
contains  some  ludicrous  scenes.  We  are 
not  told  whether  John  Kabys  knew  this 
proverb  —  he  certainly  from  boyhood 
built  his  life  upon  the  idea.  How  he  sets 
about  achieving  his  fortune  without  do- 
ing real  work  for  the  same,  and  how  his 


attempts  end  in  grievous  failures,  must  be 
read  to  be  enjoyed.  The  serious  close 
surprises  in  such  a  pure  extravaganza. 
John  ends  by  being  a  nailsmith  who  late 
in  life  learns  to  know  the  happiness  of 
modest  labor  and  honest  earnings. 

*'  The  Misused  Love-letters  "  is  a  med- 
ley of  comedy  and  idyl.    Here  we  are 
introduced  to  one  of  those  oddities  Seld- 
wyla breeds.    Viggi  Stfirtelcr,  a  shrewd 
and  respectable  merchant,  has  the  mag- 
got to  be  thought  learned,  and  by-and-by 
even  aspires  to  authorship.     Under  the 
pseudonym  of  **  Kurt  of  the  Forest  *'  he 
produces  some  wretched,  high-flown  nov- 
elettes, concocted  with  ideas  stolen  from 
various  sources,  and  a  tenth-rate  paper 
publishes     his     lucubrations.      He    now 
thinks  himself  an  author,  and  desires  that 
his  good  homely  wife  should  rise  to  his 
level,   and    become  educated  to  be  his 
muse.     He  plies  her  in  vain  with  old  an- 
thologies and  extract  books.    They  con- 
vey no  meaning  to  the  good  housewife, 
accustomed  to  look  after  her  domestic 
concerns  and  lead  an   active  life.     Xo 
suggestive  utterances  fall  from  her  lips. 
Viggi  now  thinks  a  correspondence  might 
rouse  her.     He  has  a  business  journey  io 
make,  and  will  write  her  romantic  letters, 
to  which  she  must  reply.    On  no  account, 
he  enjoins,  must  domestic  or  trivial  details 
creep  into  the  letters ;  these  she  can  add 
on  a   separate    sheet.     The  despair  of 
Grittli  is  great,  when,  a  few  hours  after 
her  husband's  departure,  there  comes  a 
missive  of   the    most   highflown,  turgid 
phrases  that  were  ever  bred  in  the  brain 
of  a  foolish  man.     And  to  this  she  is  to 
reply  in  a  like  strain.     In  despair  she  bfr 
thinks  herself  of  her  neighbor,  an  usher, 
who  has  the  reputation  ot  being  a  poetical 
dreamer,  and  who  had  often  cast  admiring 
eyes  at  the  handsome  young  woman  next 
door.    Copying  her  husband's  letter  and 
changing  it  so  that  it  reads  as  if  addressed 
to  a  man,  she  puts  it  into  the  )'outh*s 
hands  and  begs  him  to  let  her  have  an 
answer.    She  meant  no  harm :  the  usher 
was  held  fair  game  by  the  women  folk  of 
Seldwyla,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  more  or 
less  devoted.     In  due  course  William  re- 
turns her  an  answer,  in  no  wise  behind 
her  husband  in  sentimentality,  and  far 
exceeding  it  in  sense  and  in  reality  ol 
feeling.    This  letter  Grittli  copies,  mak- 
ing the  needful  changes  of  sex.     Her 
foolish  husband  is  beside  himself  with 
)Qy  when  he  gets  this  reply,  and  instaotlj 
writes  another  yet  lonjger  and  more  bmn- 
bastic  epistle.    Gritth  again  has  recoune 
to  William.    So  for  some  weeks  the  tw^ 
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omedy  of  errors  is  played  on,  Viggi 
ning   absent    longer  than    he    had 

in  order  that  a  sufficient  number 
se  letters  may  accumulate,  for  he 
Is  to  publish  them  as  "  The  Cor- 
"idcnce  of  two  Contemporaries." 
time  (irittli  counted  on  William's 
lature  not  to  be  hurt  when  he  hears 
hole  thing  is  a  joke.  Indeed  she 
inted  as  much  to  him  from  the  first. 
William    takes    it    seriously.     One 

autumn  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
CM)d,  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by 
Storteler.  who  had  come  home  un- 
icdly.  Wishing  to  avoid  him,  he 
and  walks  away,  but  unfortunately 
ivcs  his  pocket-book  behind  him 
ning  (iriltli's  letters.  This  Viggi 
and,  hoping  to  receive  some  ideas 
the  contents,  reads  with  growing 
shment  and  anger  as  he  recognizes 
An  words  and  his  wife's  writing, 
^rms  home,  will  listen  to  no  reason, 
irns  (irittli  out  of  the  house.  Both 
r  divorce,  which  is  accorded  on  the 
d  of  incompatibility,  and  Grittli's 
:ter   is    fully    re-established,   while 

is  the  general  mark  for  ridicule, 
m,  however,  is  dismissed  from  his 
IS   an   unfit  guide   for  youth.     He 

Seldwyla  and  farms  a  lonely  plot 
J  some  hours  distant.  In  due  time 
comes  a  worthy,  steady  character, 
ill  loves  (irittli,  and  she  has  grown 
tr  him.  The  story  of  their  courtship 
timate  marriage  is  a  prose  pastoral 
lakes  us  forget  the  ludicrous  open- 
the  tale.  While  in  the  former  part 
e  in  a  false  and  distorted  atmo- 
^  here  a  breeze  which  has  come 
.  alpine  llowers  and  pure  meadow 
:s  animates  the  whole.  As  a  skit 
ihe  pretensions  of  would-be  authors, 
.■)ry  contains  masterly  touches,  such 
:n  VigL^i  is  always  on  the  search  for 
and  characteristics  which  he  care- 
lotcs  down,  or  when  he  passes  an 
Vg  with  authors  of  his  sort,  in  whose 
rsations  the  words   clique,  honora- 

publisher,  editor,  paper,  are  the 
prominent,  while  books  are  only 
lor  business,  and  the  classical 
s  are  barely  known  by  name.  In 
Vi^v// ''  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  close 
:  fifteenth  century,  and  deals  with 
uds  between  Seldwyla  and  a  neigh- 
;  town,  totally  unlike  it  in  character. 
Lonnecting  hnks  are  two  children, 
ere  again  Keller  displays  his  mar- 
s  insight  into  the  complex  workings 
:  childlike  mind.  His  children  arc 
arly  real,  neither  abnormally  good 


nor  naughty,  but  actual  flesh  and  blood, 
little  mortals  foreshadowing  their  future 
failings  and  virtues.  And  these  children 
remain  true  to  their  first  draught:  the 
youth  and  maiden  are  the  parents  of  the 
boy  and  girl.  And  every  incident  in  their 
lives  and  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  two 
towns  is  rendered  with  the  same  fidelity 
to  nature.  "  Diete^cn  '*  is  a  complete 
and  well-rounded  composition,  containing 
some  dainty  scenes  and  picturesque 
sketches  of  mediitval  life,  with  its  beauty 
and  its  cruelty.  While  •'  Dietei^en  '*  takes 
us  into  the  Switzerland  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
**  The  Lost  Laugh  "  shows  us  its  modern 
aspect,  its  political  agitations,  its  com- 
mercial activity,  its  religious  dissensions. 
The  story  opens  with  a  national  fete  upon 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  at  which  the  hero  and 
heroine  first  meet.  The  parents  of  the 
latter  are  silk-manufacturers;  the  former 
has  tried  all  manner  of  trades,  but  has 
settled  to  none.  This,  however,  in  Swit- 
zerland does  not  necessarily  characterize 
a  good-for-nothing  as  it  would  with  us. 
There  various  callings  are  not  so  sharply 
separated.  A  merchant  will  turn  derg}'- 
man,  a  clergyman  merchant,  an  officer  a 
silk-weaver,  without  losing  caste.  Thus 
Jucundus  is  no  turncoat,  but  a  versatile 
and  restless  youth,  who,  however,  proves 
not  sufficiently  worldly-wise  to  cope  with 
others,  and  nearly  comes  to  grief.  The 
story  is  loosely  put  together,  and  often 
halts  to  allow  of  disquisitions.  Vet  these 
are  always  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
various  characters.  The  author  never 
obtrudes.  Nevertheless,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  here  we  gain  an  insight  into 
Keller's  views  on  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day.  We  see  his  ardent  Liberal- 
ism, his  hatred  of  formalism  in  any  shape, 
his  dislike  to  phrase-making  and  the  ritual 
observances  which  have  invaded  even  the 
plain  Church  of  Calvin.  In  "The  Lost 
Laugh  *'  it  is  particularly  prominent  how 
Keller's  mind  has  a  gait  of  its  own,  so 
that  the  development  of  his  stories  is 
often  slow  of  growth,  and  his  grasp, 
though  penetrating,  seems  at  times  a  little 
uncertain  in  outline.  Consequently  he  is 
apt  to  deviate,  but  in  the  end  he  generally 
gathers  up  all  his  threads,  and  we  come 
to  understand  the  hidden  reason  of  ap- 
parent digressions.  The  Swiss  charac- 
ter, with  its  healthy  and  often  jejune 
common  sense,  its  national  self-conscious- 
ness and  democratic  pride,  its  absence  of 
abstract  range  of  thought,  its  solidity,  its 
true-hcartedness  and  sturdy  honesty,  is 
reproduced  in  the  various  characters  of 
this  story. 
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Between  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  **  The  People  of 
Scldwyla "  falls  a  work  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind,  namely,  a  cycle  of  "  Seven 
Legends."  These  stories  ("  Mdrchcn  ") 
are  perhaps  the  most  individual  of  Keller's 
productions,  in  which  his  comic  instincts, 
his  mirth,  now  purely  genial,  now  under- 
laid with  earnestness,  his  jfantastic  hu- 
mors, have  full  play.  The  legends  are 
all  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  Church 
traditions.  In  some  cases  Keller  has 
merely  expanded  these,  in  others  he  has 
cautrht  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  changed  the  conditions.  The 
fundamental  idea,  however,  is  in  all  cases 
subverted.  It  is  the  human  and  natural 
elements  in  man  that  arc  made  to  triumph 
over  the  unnatural  asceticisms  of  relig- 
ious fanatics.  We  are  shown  how  en- 
thusiasm can  be  carried  to  an  absurd 
pitch,  how,  when  love  interposes,  the  sub- 

iect  succumbs  to  natural  emotions,  and  is 
)rought  back  to  earth.  Their  whole  pur- 
port is  to  show  that  while  we  are  in  the 
world  we  must  do  the  world's  work,  and 
have  no  right  thus  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  its  duties  and  temptations  for  the 
selfish  gratification  of  our  own  inclina- 
tions. Keller  is  a  freethinker  in  the  best 
and  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  a  pro- 
foundly religious  soul  unfettered  by 
forms,  and  it  is  against  the  worship  of 
mere  forms  that  Tie  combats  in  these 
legends.  But  his  purpose  is  hidden 
under  airy  conceits,  and  it  is  possible  to 
read  and  enjoy  these  dainty  stories  with- 
out a  guess  at  their  deeper  aim.  Written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
saw  no  irreverence  in  familiarity  with 
divine  things,  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
pure  and  delicate  spirit  of  noble  human- 
ism. Perhaps  the  most  racy  and  original 
is  Keller's  amplification  of  the  old  legend 
told  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  Musa, 
the  girl  who  loved  dancing,  and  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Virgin  to  exercise  her 
pastime  upon  earth.  In  accordance  with 
the  records  of  the  same  Church  father, 
the  nine  Muses  were  permitted  to  quit 
hell  once  a  jear  and  enter  heaven.  Kel- 
ler has  availed  himself  of  this  notion, 
and  depicts  the  manner  in  which  this  one 
day  was  spent.  The  Muses,  in  gratitude 
for  this  annual  respite  from  torment,  com- 
pose a  hymn  of  praise,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  perform  the  next  time  they  arc 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of  paradise. 
Words  and  melody  are  modelled  upon  the 
psalms  they  hear  the  angels  sing.  But, 
alas  I  the  earth-tones,  the  earth-yearnings, 
the  minor  key  of  unfulfilled  desires  and 
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aspirations  so  sobs  through  their  compo- 
sition that  what  seemed  cheerful,  sounds 
like  wailing  when  heard  in  heaven.  Their 
hymn  creates  a  disturbance,  and  the  nine 
are  thenceforth  banished  from  heaven  for 
all  time.  The  semi-comic,  semi-mournful 
manner  in  which  this  incident  is  told  is 
incomparable,  and  so  is  the  roguish  grav- 
ity, the  quiet,  unforced  satire,  that  runs 
through  these  seven  tales. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  book  pub- 
lished by  Keller.  He  is  not,  therefore, 
as  we  see,  a  prolific  writer,  and  hence  has 
the  right  to  be  heard,  as  he  only  speaks 
when  he  has  something  to  say.  *•  Zurich 
Novelettes"  i^^ Ziircher  Noi*€llcn'*'*l,  is 
!  the  collective  title  of  the  scries.  The 
fair  city  of  Zurich  was  till  lately  full  of 
old-fashioned  ways  and  things,  and  boasts 
a  long  and  agitated  history,  which  fur- 
nishes rich  matter  to  a  chronicler.  Kel- 
ler traces  this  from  mediaeval  times  down 
to  the  present  day,  connecting  the  whole 
by  a  loose  framework,  which  probably 
serves  an  allegorical  purpose.  The  sto- 
ries are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  god- 
father to  his  godson,  Jaques,  a  youth 
whose  one  desire  it  was  to  be  an  original, 
and  who  had  read,  to  his  sorrow,  that  our 
modern  conditions  do  not  produce  orig- 
inals, but  that  all  people  arc  alike,  as 
though  turned  out  by  the  dozen.  He  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  rise 
above  this  modern  curse.  He  had  various 
projects  for  achieving  distinction.  He 
hacl  already  planned  a  new  Ovid,  which 
was  to  deal  with  the  metamorphoses  of 
nymphs  and  mortals  into  the  plants  and 
dyes  used  in  his  father's  factory,  only 
somehow  the  subject  was  not  inspiring, 
and  the  book  advanced  no  further  than 
the  title.  One  fine  afternoon  he  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sihl,  recalling  all 
the  classical  memories  that  hung  around 
them,  and  hoping  for  inspiration  there; 
instead,  the  more  prosaic  observation 
would  force  itself  upon  him  that  Zurich 
must  consume  a  great  deal  of  firewood, 
to  judge  by  the  quantity  of  timber  that 
lloated  down  the  stream,  and  he  began  a 
rough  calculation  as  to  costs  and  profits. 
His  godfather  undertook  to  prove  to  him 
how  such  forced  attempts  are  not  origi- 
nality, how  a  good  original  is  only  a  per- 
son who  deserves  to  be  imitated,  and 
such  an  one  is  any  one  person  who 
carries  out  thoroughly  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes to  do,  even  though  this  some- 
thing be  nothing  specially  extraordinary. 
And  to  do  this  is  so  rare  that  those  who 
achieve  it  ^e  therefore  original,  and  stand 
forth  from  among  their  fellows.    Is  this  a 
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note  of  warning  from  Keller  to  his  towns- 
folk, who  still  arrogate  to  themselves 
learned  airs  because  once  upon  a  time 
their  city  was  a  centre  of  learning,  and 
whose  present  hard-headed  manufacturing 
proclivities  are  not  compatible  therewith, 
and  hence  produce  a  mongrel  and  far  from 
pleasant  type  of  character  ? 

As  a  type  of  excellence,  the  first  stories 
introduce  us  to  the  old  Zurich  family  of 
Manesse,  and  we  follow  their  fortunes 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  Till  auitc  re- 
cently there  stood  in  Zurich  an  old  tower, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  town  house  of  the 
Manesse  family,  of  whom  one  at  least, 
Riidiger  von  Manesse,  erected  to  himself 
a  less  perishable  monument.  For  to  him 
we  owe  the  " Manesse  CodeXy^  preserved 
at  Paris,  the  most  important  MS.  collec- 
tion of  Minnesinger  songs  on  record. 
This  was  made  at  Rudieer's  instigation 
by  Hadlaub,  the  son  of  a  free  Zurich  peas- 
ant, and  who  became  known  as  an  early 
German  poet.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
story,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes, and  is  somewhat  rambling  and  dis- 
cursive. As  is  the  case  with  all  Keller's 
stories,  its  charm  lies  in  the  telling. 
There  are  no  stirring  incidents,  but  there 
is  much  nalveU  and  many  pretty  scenes. 
Mediaeval  Zurich  is  conjured  before  us ; 
we  live  among  its  worldly  bishops  and 
nuns,  its  knights  and  ladies,  and  share 
their  intellectual  pleasure  when  Hadlaub 
discovers  a  forgotten  poem  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide,  or  timidly  brings  forward 
one  of  his  own.  This  occupation  with 
poetry  has  made  him  a  poet  too,  who  by 
his  songs  and  his  charms  wins  the  hana 
of  Fides,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Constance.  The  love-story,  which 
runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  nar- 
rative, beginning  unconsciously  when  the 
two  are  children,  is  told  in  Keller's  hap- 
piest and  most  delicate  vein.  No  less 
finely  drawn,  and  absolutely  natural,  is 
the  last  of  the  race,  Ital  Manesse,  a  gifted 
and  agreeable  man,  who,  wanting  in  all 
powers  of  endurance,  sprang  restlessly 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  came  to 
no  good,  and  missed  everywhere  the 
blessings  and  joys  that  life  could  afford 
him.  There  was  still  one  Manesse,  a  de- 
generate scion,  who  was  known  as  the 
fool,  and  inhabited  the  ruined  family  cas- 
tle until  it  was  burned  down  over  his 
head.  This  man's  one  aim  in  life  was  to 
pass  off  as  something  different  from  what 
he  was,  and  over  this  endeavor  his  char- 
acter warped  and  his  brain  gave  way. 
Now  it  was  his  desire  to  impress  the 


landfolk  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
a  learned  prelate,  again  he  wished  to  ap- 
pear a  valiant  warrior.  Distinction  at  all 
hazards  was  his  craving,  but  when  the 
moment  came  to  prove  the  reality'  of  his 
boasts  his  courage  evaporated  like  Fal- 
staff's.  He  is  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous 
figure,  conceived  and  delineated  with 
power  and  psychological  insight. 

So  far  the  symbolical  has  been  upper- 
most in  these  stories,  and  there  is  less  of 
the  humorous  element  than  usual.  This 
comes  forward  again  in  the  next, "  The 
Landvogt  of  Greifensee,"  a  story  that 
misses  excellence  from  its  prolixity,  but 
which  would  be  delicious  if  tersely  told. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  sufiiciently  hu- 
morous, and  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
founded  on  fact.  The  hero  is  Salomon 
Landolt,  who  created  the  corps  of  Zu- 
rich Sharpshooters.  He  was  not  hap- 
})y  in  his  love-affairs :  four  fair  ones 
jilted  him,  and  a  fifth  refused  to  marry 
him,  although  she  loved  him  truly,  on 
account  of  madness  in  her  family. 
After  many  years,  when  all  but  this 
one  were  married,  to  give  himself  a  hap- 
py day  and  to  banish  all  irritation  for- 
ever, Landolt  invited  his  five  former  loves 
to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  his  official 
residence,  not  informing  any  one  that  she 
was  to  meet  the  others.  Tne  dthio{uttent 
is  highly  absurd,  and  the  whole  ends  mer- 
rily and  well.  These  five  ancient  flames 
furnish  vignettes  of  various  types  of 
Swiss  women,  of  whom  the  brightest  and 
most  charming  is  the  unmarried  Fisura 
Leu.  The  background  is  formed  ofpic- 
tures  from  the  life  of  eighteenth-century 
Zurich,  with  its  sumptuary  laws,  its  strict 
Calvinism,  its  aesthetic  coquetries.  It 
was  the  period  of  the  literary  controver- 
sies between  Switzerland  and  Leipzig,  and 
Bodmer  is  introduced  as  he  walks  on  the 
ramparts,  surrounded  by  admiring  disci- 
ples, to  whom  he  is  dictatorially  expound- 
ing his  views  on  poetry,  or  telling  them 
news  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  as 
for  example,  that  the  magistrates  of  Dan- 
zig have  resolved  in  council  that  the 
young  burghers  of  their  town  shall  be 
forbidden  to  employ  the  hexameter  meas- 
ure in  their  poetic  flights,  on  account  of 
the  improper  and  revolutionary  character 
of  this  form  of  rhythm.  We  are  trans- 
ported back  into  a  windstill  period,  where 
life  did  not  tear  along  so  fast,  where  love 
endured,  where  feuds  were  hotly  waged 
and  not  soon  forgotten,  where  hurry  and 
speed  were  words  unknown.  It  is  perhaps 
because  he  realized  this  too  vividly  that 
Keller  has  spun  out  this  story  unduly. 
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This  censure  does  not  apply  to  "Ur- 
sula." Here  in  a  condensed  narrsitivc  is 
brought  before  us  with  bold  and  power- 
ful strokes  the  Zurich  of  Zwingli's  day, 
introducing  the  religious  and  political 
changes  wrought  b^'  tliis  reformer.  Kel- 
ler's story  deals  chiefly  with  the  Anabap- 
tist movement,  which  he  regards  as  one 
of  the  inevitable  ugly  excrescences  pro- 
duced by  every  great  revolution,  and  he 
produces  with  horrible  fidelity  the  delir- 
ious speeches  and  deeds  of  this  misguided 
faction.  In  this  story  the  plot  is  nothing, 
the  accessories  are  everything.  **  The 
Flag  of  the  Seven  Upright  Ones  *'  is  per- 
fect all  round,  and  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  *•  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Village." 
Plot,  treatment,  misectisccne^  all  are  origi- 
nal and  equally  excellent,  and  give  full 
scope  to  Keller's  peculiar  talents.  His 
best  quips  and  quirks,  his  best  vein  of 
drollery,  his  gentle  satire,  his  tenderness, 
are  all  represented  here.  In  the  *'  Romeo 
and  Juliet,*'  the  fathers'  hatred  separated 
the  children :  here  the  fathers  were  the 
best  of  friends,  but  they  did  not  wish  the 
young  people  to  marry  because  the  one 
was  rich  and  the  other  poor.  For  the 
father  of  Karl  Hediger  was  only  a  tailor, 
while  Hermine  Frymann's  was  a  master 
carpenter,  who  owned  a  stately  house  and 
yard  on  the  lake,  and  could  atford  to  give 
nis  daughter  a  dowry.  The  two  nad 
known  each  other  since  childhood,  and  it 
was  hard  that  they  should  suddenly  be 
forbidden  to  meet.  But  so  it  had  been 
resolved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club 
of  the  Seven  Upright  Ones.  This  club 
consisted  of  seven  worthy  friends  who 
met  twice  a  week  alternately  at  the  house 
of  two  of  their  number  who  were  innkeep- 
ers. They  were  all  tradesmen,  ardent 
politicians,  patriots,  lovers  of  freedom, 
and  stern  home  despots.  Born  in  the  last 
century,  they  had  witnessed  as  children 
the  downfall  of  the  old  times  and  the 
birth-throes  of  the  new,  and  had  held  to- 
gether manfully  during  the  agitated  peri- 
od of  Swiss  history,  wlien  aristocrats  and 
Jesuits  threatened  the  unity  and  goodfel- 
lowship  of  the  little  State,  until  in  1S4S, 
after  the  eighteen  days'  war  with  the 
Sonderbund,  Switzerland  broke  forever 
with  the  Jesuits  and  revived  to  new 
strength  and  unity.  Some  of  these  men 
came  from  the  former  subject  States  of 
the  confederacy,  and  remembered  how 
as  children  they  had  to  kneel  down  by  the 
roadside  when  a  coachful  of  dignitaries 
passed;  others  had  been  related  to  im- 
prisoned or  executed  revolutionists,  and 
all  were  filled  with  a  burning  hatred  of 
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aristocracy  and  priesthood.    They  formed 
this    club  as    a    bulwark   against    such 
enemies,  and  they  were  ever  true  to  their 
cause,  asked  for  no  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  placed  all  individual  advantages 
in  the  background  if  these  came  into  con- 
flict with  their  consciences.     But  now  that 
since  1848  the  new  constitution  seemed 
to  have  guaranteed  all  they  had  struggled 
for,  there  were  fewer  political  matters  to 
discuss,  and  hence  domestic  troubles  were 
also  brought  forward  and  talked  over  with 
great  impartiality  at  their  meetings.    On 
the  night  that  the  story  opens,  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  a  visit  the  club  as 
a  body  proposed  to  pay  to  the  next  shoot- 
ingfcte  at  Aarau,  the  first  held  since  the 
new  constitution  came  into  force.     It  was 
the  evening  of  the  club's  political  life  — 
how  could  they  close  it  more  worthily  than 
by  such    a  demonstration  .^     A   member 
proposed  that  they  should  march  to  Aarau 
with  a  flag  of  their  own,  another  that  they 
should  present  a  handsome  prize  at  the 
fete.    Both  proposals  were  accepted,  and 
the  details  hotly  discussed.     The  design 
of  the  flag  did  not  occupy  them  long,  but 
what  was  the  gift  to   be.^     The  seven 
staunch  friends,  whose  friendship  all  politi- 
cal agitations  and  divergencies  had  not 
shaken,  nearly  fell  out  over  this  delibera- 
tion.    P^or  while  seeking  to  do  an  honor 
to  their  country  they  also  sought  to  do 
a  little  stroke  of  business  for  themselves. 
Kuser,    the    silversmith,   proposed  tbcy 
should  present  a  silver  cup  tliat  he  had. 
had  by  him  for  years,  and  which  he  would 
sell  them    cheap    for  the    glory  of  th^ 
fatherland.     Syfrig,  the  blacksmith,  rec- 
ommended an  ornamental  plough  whicti 
he  had  exhibited  at  the  last  agricultura.1 
show.     Bijrgi,  the  cabinetmaker,  offered 
a  four-post  bedstead  he  had  made  for  ^ 
couple  whose  wedding  never  took  placc- 
This    last    proposition,  however,  raised 
only  ridicule.    Then  followed  Pfister,  oac 
of  the  innkeepers,  with  a  warm  coromea- 
dation  of  his  red  Schweizerblut  of  '34; 
and  Erismann,  the  farmer,  proposed  d 
voung  cow  of  pure  breed,  but  who  was 
known  to  be  a  kicker.    At  last  a  cup  was 
decided  upon,  but  it  was  to  be  made  and 
designed  for  the  occasion.    This  matter 
settled    Frymann    brought   forward   his 
grievance,  that  Hediger  s  son  was  court- 
mg  his  daughter,  and  he  explained  to  bin 
how  he  could  not  do  with  a  poor  son-in- 
law.      Hediger  by  no    means    took  his 
friend's  frankness  amiss ;  they  were  quite 
^p^cd  that  the  match  was  undesirable. 
Tliey  would  not  become  relations;  they 
reiterated  they  would  remaia  friends  — 
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re  and  no  less.  The  other  mem- 
twiited  them  gently  with  their 
r,  and  asked  them  it  they  were  so 
ire  that  youn«j  love  could  be  checked 
jvcntion,  and  were  willing  to  bet 
upid's  wiles  would  prove  too  strong 
e  fathers.  Not  so;  they  persisted 
e  thcv  not  of  the  number  of  the  uf>- 
ind  tirm,  and  would  they  not  be  .so 

But  the  young  couple  were  resolved 
I  be  parted  thus  easily.  July  and 
ooting-festival  approached,  the  cup 
ag  were  ready,  when  it  dawned  on 
jb  that  their  gift  must  be  intro- 
by  a  speech.     But  who  should  hold 

All  hung  back,  none  would  under- 
lie ta.sk.  At  last  by  lot  it  fell  to 
inn.  For  days  beforehand  he  was 
.b!e,  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
L^rce  and  inappropriate  invectives 
t  the  Jesuits.  The  great  day 
1,  the  little  faithful  bana  drove  to 
in  a  four-horse  omnibus,  they 
ed  in  procession,  Frymann  carrying 
g  with  a  face  as  though  he  were  go- 
»  execution.  They  neared  the  con- 
te  tent,  and  at  the  last  moment  his 
;e  failed  him,  and  he  declared  he 
nut  speak  :  and  so  this  glorious  and 
tic  expedition  seemed  likely  to  end 
lure.     But   Hermine  had  foreseen 

such  catastrophe  when  she  bade 
be  sure  to  come  to  Aarau  for  the 

He  now  volunteered  to  be  spokes- 
;or  the  band,  and  Frymann  himself 
he  tirst  to  assent,  and  hand  him 
he  tlag.  Karl  then  pronounced  an 
able  discourse,  in  which  he  ex- 
'd  with  tender  humor  the  aims  and 
scs  of  these  seven  grey-headed  men, 
•ifered  their  gilt  to  the  fatherland, 
mse  greeted  liis  words ;  the  seven 
led  away  from  the  tent,  pleased 
themselves  and  him.  The  friends 
(led  Frymann's  proposal  to  give  his 
Her  to  this  worthy  youth  ;  and  at 
lot  without  difficulty,  the  proud  and 
y  radical  Hediger  also  gave  his  con- 
on  the  condition  that  Frymann 
fi  allow  the  pair  no  more  money  than 
;ood  for  them.  The  story,  of  which 
i  the  bald  outline,  is  full  of  freshness 
xjauty.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  what 
r  describes  here  is  a  reflection  of  the 
ind  scenes  among  which  he  moves, 
he  picture  of  Swiss  life  as  here  pre- 
i  will  be  new  to  most  readers  who 
little  or  nothing  of  the  distinctive 
^  and  modes  of  life  of  this  little 
!.  It  also  contains  strongly  empha- 
a  distinctive  feature  of  Keller's 
L    This  is  the  genial  nature  of  his 


humor.  He  makes  us  smile  at  his  char- 
acters without  injury  to  their  dignity. 
While  we  are  amused  at  the  weaknesses 
of  poor  humanity,  we  never  lose  our 
respect  for  the  persons  in  whom  these 
weaknesses  are  embodied.  We  smile 
gently  over  the  heads  of  the  seven  up- 
right veterans,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  creator  forces  us  to  bow  down  with 
respect  for  their  integrity  and  high- 
minded  purposes. 

We  must  still  say  a  word  about  Keller*s 
manner,  which  is  no  less  his  own  than 
his  matter.  He  handles  the  German  lan- 
guage with  rare  skill ;  no  conventional 
phrases,  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  no  affec- 
tations or  mannerisms  disfigure  his  pages. 
His  style  is  simple  and  unadorned,  and 
hence  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
homely  republican  nature  of  his  charac- 
ters ;  yet  withal  so  pithy,  piquant,  quaint, 
that  the  most  ordinary  expressions  acquire 
a  new  force  under  his  pen,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  far  removed  from  commonplace. 
Not  the  least  of  Keller's  charms  lies  in 
his  style,  his  happy  mode  of  narration. 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  Swiss  writer  whose 
remarkable  originality  we  have  tried 
faintly  to  indicate. 

Helen  Zimmern. 
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There  are  some  slang  phrases  which, 
if  possibly  objectionable,  are  certainly 
expressive.  We  are  not  prepared  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  expression  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  article,  but  we  believe 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  allow  that  it 
would  accurately  describe  the  condition 
in  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  they  have  found 
themselves.  Without  attempting  a  defi- 
nition of  the  expression,  we  appeal  to 
every  one  who  has  experienced  the  sen- 
sation which  it  describes,  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  enjoyed  himself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  worst  of  such  a  condi- 
tion is  that  in  most  cases  it  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  disappointment.  It 
may  occasionally  overtake  us  when  we 
expected  nothing  else,  but  it  comes  more 
commonly  when  we  had  hoped  for  far 
l)etter  things.  People  often  imagine  that, 
if  they  could  only  get  the  entrde  into  some 
envied  clique,  tneir  position  and  happi- 
ness would  be  assured  for  the  terms  of 
their  natural  lives.  At  last  the  much- 
desired  opportunity  presents  itself,  and 
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they  enter  the  celestial  portals.  Their 
surroundings  when  they  find  themselves 
there  may  possibly  surpass  their  fondest 
wishes,  but  as  regards  themselves,  all  is 
not  satisfactory;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
conscious  of  a  complete  though  inde- 
scribable failure,  and  they  collapse  with 
the  lugubrious  acknowledgment  that  some- 
how they  feel  "out  of  it."  They  are 
painfully  conscious  that  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
longed-for  paradise ;  and  these  exalted  be- 
ings give  them  clearly  to  understand  that 
they  look  upon  them  as  flics  in  their  oint- 
ment. To  have  the  cup  of  happiness 
snatched  from  one's  grasp  just  as  one  is 
putting  it  to  one's  lips  is  mortifying,  and 
the  sense  of  disappointment  of  one's 
fondest  hopes  is  even  worse.  In  these 
days,  "  society,"  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  the  most  run  after  of  all  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of 
people  whose  highest  desire  is  to  be  on 
a  familiar  footing  with  some  coterie  which 
more  especially  recommends  itself  to 
their  tastes.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  inserting  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  into  the  desired  set. 
There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  most  delectable  of  earthly 
circles  ;  but  one  or  two  descriptions,  taken 
at  random,  will  easily  exemplify  the  com- 
mon experience  of  searchers  after  social 
perfection. 

There  are  many  people,  for  instance, 
who  read  a  little,  talk  a  great  deal,  and 
think  scarcely  at  all,  and  yet  imagine 
themselves  to  be  literary,  and  entertain 
an  ardent  longing  to  get  into  a  literary 
set.  After  anxious  and  weary  struggles 
they  obtain  the  acquaintance  of  an  in- 
tellectual lion-hunter,  and,  by  dint  of  per- 
severance, induce  this  bemg  to  invite 
them  to  meet  some  literary  people.  We 
will  imagine  a  would-be  member  of  such 
a  cheque  going  to  a  dinner-party  of  this 
description.  He  congratulates  himself 
that  the  golden  ^ates  are  at  last  about  to 
open  to  him,  and  he  feels  that,  after  all, 
patience  and  dogged  perseverance  are 
always  rewarded  in  the  end.  He  is  about 
to  find  himself  among  congenial  spirits, 
and  his  own  true  worth  is  going  to  be  for 
the  first  time  appreciated.  Instead  of 
feeling  that  he  is  going  amongst  strangers, 
he  rather  seems  to  be  returning  to  his  own 
brethren  and  his  father's  house.  On  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  him  is  the  ugliness  of  most 
of  his  fcUow-^uests.  His  genial  host 
takes  hi  in  by  the  arm,  and  confidentially 
tells  him  ''who's  who."    As  each  celeb- 


rity is  pointed  out  to  him,  he  feels  as  if  a 
star  had  fallen  from  his  little  heaven,  so 
disappointing  are  the  fleshly  appearances 
of  these  great  writers  in  comparison  with 
the  ideals  which  he  had  previously  formed 
of  them.    He  is  sent  in  to  dinner  with 
the  daughter  of  a  savant.    He  tries  to 
sav  something  clever  on  the  staircase,  and 
te]ls  an  amusing  literary  anecdote  as  soon 
as  he  is  seated  at  the  dinner-table ;  but 
"  Yes,"  **  No,"  and  "  Really,"  seem  to  con- 
stitute  the  entire  vocabulary  of  his  com- 
panion.   As  he  cannot  succeed  in  inter- 
esting the  fair  creature,  he  tries  his  other 
neighbor.     This  is  a  lady  with   a  long 
skinny  neck,  whose  dress  resembles  a 
flimsy  yellow  sack.    He  talks  books  and 
magazines  to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
receives  a  little  cold  encouragement.    She 
then  smiles  for  the  first  time,  and  quietly 
says,  *'  You  seem  to  have  read,  a  great 
deal  of  rubbish."     After  this  he  relapses 
into  silence  for  a  time,  and  has  leisure  to 
observe  the  ///^/vj// devouring  their  food. 
There  is  a  famous  poet  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  but  all  that  he  can  see 
of  him  is  that  he  is  fat,  and  has  a  long 
grey  beard.    There    is  a  red-whiskered 
man,  and  there  is  a  red-nosed  man,  and 
he  knows  that  one  of  them  is  a  writer  and 
politician    of    high    reputation ;    but   he 
could  not  quite  make  out  from  his  host's 
description    before  dinner  whether   the 
nose  or  the  whiskers  belonged  to  the 
genius.      Immediately  opposite    to    him 
sits  a  well-known  writer  of  articles  in  the 
magazines,  whom  his  host  told  him  he 
ought  to  know.    This  gentleman  is  ap- 
parently a  clergyman,  and  does  not  look 
very  clean.    He  never  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  a  single  word  with  him 
during  the  evening.    A  famous  novelist 
is  in  full  view.     Her  books  are  intellec- 
tual, with  a  strong  flavor  of  the  romantic. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  them  that  yearns  for 
the  days  to  come  when  modern  science 
shall  have  torn  away  the  veils  of  preju- 
dice and  superstition,  and  the  new  gospel 
shall  be  fearlessly  preached.    She  wears 
a  false  front,  and  seems  uninterested  in 
anything  except  her  dinner.      Near  her 
sits    the  writer  of   some    amusing   but 
naughty  novels.    She  has  a  stern  face, 
and  looks  like  a  severe  governess.    The 
idea  of  facing  these  viragos  when  they 
shall  be  let  loose  in  the  drawing-room  is 
terrifying  to  ourqovice;  but  it  is  some 
temporary  relief  to  his  mind  when  they 
leave  the  room,  and  the  men  draw  up  to 
one  end  of  the  table.    He  finds,  however, 
that  nobody  cares  to  talk  to  hSm  or  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  so  he  m^t  as 
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well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
cramming  up  all  the  leading  weeklies  and 
monthlies  for  the  occasion.     The  whole 
party  listen  to  the  conversation  of  two 
men  who  "talk  like  books,"  as  unlearned 
people  sometimes  say.     The  most   igno- 
rant man  in  England  who  would  hold  his 
tongue   would   have   made    an   excellent 
member  of  a  literary  party  of  this  kind, 
and  our  novice  begins  to  be  conscious 
that  he  can  scarcelv  have  been  invited  on 
arcount  of  his  proaigious  talents.     In  the 
drawing-room   he   finds   that   the  guests 
break  up  into  little  groups,  and  converse 
confidentially,  and  he  himself  is   left  to 
bis  own  devices.     At   last  a   charitable 
savant  takes  pitv  upon  him  and  enters 
into  a  conversation  on  topics  which  he 
thinks  suited  to  the  inferior  intellect  of  a 
poor  creature  evidently  belonging  to  the 
outer  world.     Although  the  experience  is 
humiliating,  even  talk  of  this  kind  is  bet- 
ter than  none ;  but  it  is  scarcely  begun 
when  silence  is  ordered  that  one  of  the 
company  may  give  a  recitation  in  French, 
and  soon  after  that  the  party  breaks  up. 
.\s\\Q  drives  home  the  aspinint  feels  that 
his  entrance  into  literar)'  society  has  been 
far  from  a  marked  success,  and  he  owns 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
felt  so  much  "out  of  it"  as  he  did  during 
the  last  three  hours.     If  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  learned  spend  their  even- 
inc:s  he  would  rather  dine  at  his  club,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  letters  whom  he  has  just  left  will 
oner  no  obstacle  to  his  doing  so. 

When  a  man  takes  a  good  house  in  a 
srood  country  neighborhood,  armed  with 
iljc  best  introductions,  and  is  invited  im- 
mediately to  dine  at  the  best  house   in 
that  best  of  neighborhoods,  he  has  everv 
reason  for  self-congratulation  ;  but  let  us 
cbser\'e  how  he  passes  his  evening.     The 
cliances  are  that  he  finds  a  large  party, 
and  that  he  and  his  wife  and  the  curate 
are  the  only  guests  who  are  not  staying 
in  the  house.    The  names  of  the  ladies, 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  are  thrown  into 
a  china  bowl,  and  the  gentlemen  draw 
them  like  lots,  in  order  to  see  who  they 
are  to  take  into  the  dining-room.     The 
stranger  finds  himself  between  two  ladies 
whom  he  has  never  seen  before,  nor  is 
iikely  to  see  again,  while  his  wife  is  be- 
twttn  the  London  doctor  and  the  agent 
ol  the  Irish  estate.     The  party  in  the 
boose  have  their  own  jokes  and  interests. 
At  the  mention  of  some  apparently  mean- 
ingless words  there  is  immense  amuse- 
it^  ooDceming  the  origin  of  which  the 
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I  outsiders  are  ab.solutely  ignorant.  The 
subjects  talked  of  are  chiefly  the  inci- 
dents of  the  clay's  shooting,  or  the  details 
of  a  practical  joke  played  in  the  house 
the  night  before,  or  the  doings  of  some 
friends  of  the  family  who  are  mentioned 
by  their  Christian  names  only.  The  host 
and  hostess  are  genial  enough  to  the 
newcomers,  but  they  introduce  them  to 
nobody,  and  talk  of  little  but  the  common 
friends  to  whom  their  acquaintance  is 
due.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  they 
almost  seem  to  say,  *'  We  should  certainly 
not  have  called  upon  you  at  all  if  I^dy 
Plantagenet  had  not  asked  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  have  undergone  the  nuisance  of 
having  you  to  dinner  (once)  to  please  her 
only."  When  the  dining-room  is  desert- 
ed, most  of  the  party,  both  male  and 
female,  go  into  the  billiard  or  music 
rooms,  while  only  the  unhappy  outsiders, 
the  hostess,  and  one  aged  lady  remain  to 
**  do  company  "  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  new  neighbors  naturally  feel  that, 
though  present  in  body,  they  are,  socially 
speaking,  out  of  the  whole  thing*  and  the 
servant  who  announces  that  their  carriage 
is  at  the  door,  seems  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  come  to  their  relief. 

To  be  suddenly  thrown  amongst  a  fast 
set  is  to  ordinary  people  much  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  thrown  on  dry  land  would 
be  to  a  fish.  The  very  language  of  his 
new  acquaintances  is  to  him  incompre- 
hensible. A  great  deal  of  their  talk  is 
made  up  of  apparently  unmeaning  phra- 
ses and  scraps  from  comic  songs.  Their 
social  intercourse  consists  of  a  rough 
horse-play,  in  which  the  ladies  join  with 
even  greater  spirit  than  the  men.  In  this 
happy  coterie  there  seem  to  be  two  or 
three  **  butts,"  who  positively  take  a 
pleasure  in  being  affronted  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  while  there  are  one 
or  two  ladies  who  appear  to  be  privileged 
to  say  or  do  whatever  they  please,  and  to 
insult  any  of  the  men  either  by  word  or 
act,  according  to  their  fancy.  A  person 
who  has  not  been  fully  initiated  into  these 
and  the  other  mysteries  of  this  wonderful 
confraternitv  is  made  to  feel  painfully 
conscious  that  he  is  an  outsider,  and  he 
is  certain  to  receive  no  attention  or  hos- 
pitality beyond  mere  meat  and  drink.  We 
will  cite  only  one  other  instance  of  occa- 
sions when  one  is  likely  to  feel  **  out  of 
it."  A  friend  invites  our  wife  to  luncheon. 
She  implores  her  to  come  any  day  or 
every  day.  Whenever  they  meet,  she 
pesters  her  to  come  over  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  without  the  formality  of  send- 
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ing  a  previous  notice.  At  last  our  wife 
takes  her  at  her  word,  and  drives  (five 
miles)  to  the  house  of  her  importunate 
acquaintance.  Another  and  more  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  hostess  happens  to 
have  arrived  a  few  minutes  earlier,  and  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been 
committed,  although  it  is  too  late  for  re- 
treat. Throughout  luncheon,  as  well  as 
before  and  after,  the  hostess  talks  almost 
entirely  to  her  more  honored  guest,  and 
on  pretence  of  taking  the  latter  to  her 
bedroom  for  a  minute  to  give  her  a  little 
sal-volatile  for  her  headache,  remains  clos- 
eted with  her  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  leaving  her  other  guest  to  amuse 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  is 
altogether  "out  of  it." 

It  may  be  that  in  our  times  well-bred 
people  are  not  so  flagrantly  rude  to  those 
whose  company  they  dislike  as  they  used 
to  be  in  days  gone  by.  There  may  be 
none  of  the  coarse  rebuffs  or  duel-pro- 
voking insults  which  were  common  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  neither  is  the  gentleman 
of  our  time  so  courteous  as  the  man  of 
the  old  school ;  and  if  the  man  of  breed- 
ing of  the  present  day  is  under  no  circum- 
stances so  offensive  as  was  his  progenitor 
when  put  out,  he  far  more  frequently  suc- 
ceeds in  making  those  whom  he  does  not 
care  to  please  feel  uncomfortable,  unwel- 
come, and,  in  the  slang  phraseology  of 
the  period,  thoroughly  out  of  it.  And  if 
the  man  of  modem  times  is  an  offender 
in  this  respect,  the  woman  is  often  even 
more  guilty.  She  revels  in  the  art  of 
being  politely  disagreeable,  and  enjoys 
nothmg  so  much  as  seeing  others  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  a  false  position. 
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From  Nature. 
MUSICAL  PITCH. 

Although  the  outside  world  knows 
little  about  it,  the  question  of  musical 
pitch  causes  great  anxiety  to  the  public 
singer,  to  the  conductor  of  operas  and 
choirs,  and  to  musical-instrument  makers 
generally.  Musical  instruments  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  those  with  fixed 
and  those  with  variable  tones.  The  first 
comprises  organs  and  pianos  and  most 
brass  and  wood  wind-instruments.  The 
trombone,  the  bowed  instruments,  and 
the  human  voice  are  variable.  Even  the 
latter,  however,  can  vary  only  within  nar- 
row limits,  so  that  they  cannot  extend 


their  compass  at  will.  In  the  voice  espe- 
cially, although  a  few  exceptional  singers 
can,  so  to  speak,  acrobatize  in  music  to 
the  wonder  of  the  public,  yet  the  really 
good  and  usable  part  of  even  their  com- 
pass for  every-day  work  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  if  they  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  sing  either  at  their  highest  or 
lowest,  the  voice  rapidly  deteriorates,  and 
wonder  is  changed  to  compassion.  Vio- 
lins even  cannot  afford  to  be  "screwed 
up  or  down  ''  too  much,  and  rather  prefer 
altering  the  thickness  of  their  strings, 
with  by  no  means  a  general  improvement 
of  effect.  The  thin  strings  are  particu- 
larly objectionable  in  instruments  only 
too  prone  to  be  played  cuttingly.  And 
clarinets  and  oboes,  and  even  trumpets, 
when  thev  are  made  short  and  narrow  for 
high  pitcn,  are  only  fit  to  be  heard  out  of 
doors,  as  in  military  bands. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  difiliculty  lies 
in  this :  musical  notes  do  not  represent 
fixed  and  determinate  sounds.  The 
sounds  collectively,  when  once  the  sys- 
tem of  the  scale  is  determined,  are  indeed 
fixed  relatively  to  one  sound,  but  that  one 
has  varied  and  does  vary  immensely.  It 
has  become  quite  an  antiquarian  problem 
to  determine  what  sounds  the  writer  of 
a  piece  of  music  attributed  to  his  notes. 
This  problem  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
solved  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  abstracted  below,  and  we  wish 
here  to  draw  attention  to  the  practical 
result  of  his  labors. 

Very  little  turns  upon  the  music  of  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  must 
be  transposed,  as  is  common  with  Or- 
lando Gibbons's  church  music,  and  writ- 
ten in  notes  which  at  the  current  value 
will  indicate  sounds  lying  within  the 
power  of  the  singer.  There  is  compara- 
tively little  of  such  music,  and  hence  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reproduce  it  in  the  re- 
quired form.  It  is  only  convenient  to 
note  in  passing  how  yery  widely  the 
meaning  of  the  notes  then  differed  from 
ours,  Gibbons  using  a  pitch  which  Mr. 
Ellis  estimates  as  a  whole  fourth  above 
Handel's.  But  this  docs  not  apply  to  the 
great  mass  of  classical  music  which  has 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  When  equal  tempera- 
ment (a  babe  of  less  than  forty  years  old 
in  England,  as  Mr.  Ellis's  facts  establish) 
has  a  notation  of  its  own,  as  has  recently 
been  proposed  in  Germany,  and  ceases 
to  wear  the  clothes  which  Salinas  de- 
signed in  1577,  then  it  will  become  neccs- 
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sary  to  transcribe  these  works.  In  the 
mean  time  we  must  use  what  we  have  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  in  the  sense  which  the  com- 
posers intended.  And  what  was  that? 
The  principal  historical  fact  which  Mr. 
£llis  seems  to  have  established  is  that  all 
over  Europe,  for  two  centuries,  down  to 
1816  at  earliest  in  Vienna,  later  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  and  in  France,  and  down 
to  1828  in  England  (taking  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts  as  the  standard),  the 
sound  assigned  to  the  tuning  A  did  not 
vary  above  one-sixth  of  a  tone  nbove  or 
below  the  value  of  Handel's  own  fork, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  G.  T. 
Driffield,  rector  of  Bow,  and  that  hence 
this  well-known  fork  represents  the  mean 
pitch  of  Europe  for  all  classical  music. 
What  is  that  pitch  ?  It  is  five-eighths  of 
a  tone  below  the  pitch  of  the  great  concert 
organs  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  Alexandra  Palace.  When  dur- 
ing a  hot  June  or  July  day  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  a  Handel  Commemoration  the 
temperature,  and  hence  the  pitch  of  the 
organ,  is  driven  up,  Handel's  music  has 
to  be  sung  three-quarters  of  a  tone  at 
least,  sometimes  a  whole  tone,  higher 
than  he  imagined  when  he  wrote  it.  The 
strain  thus  laid  on  the  sopranos  and 
tenors,  especially  in  the  choruses,  is  out 
of  all  reason,  and  the  music,  deprived  of 
its  proper  fulness  and  richness,  loses 
greatly  in  effect.  Of  course  such  a  prac- 
tice can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
Ignorance,  and  that  is  a  plea  which  can 
no  longer  be  raised  after  the  proofs  which 
have  been  adduced. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Much  music, 
considerably  less  in  quantity,  and  per- 
haps in  quality,  if  we  except  Mendels- 
sohn's, has  been  written  to  a  much  higher 
pitch.  Thus  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipzig,  representing  Men- 
delssohn's pitch,  were  a  whole  semitone 
sharper  than  Handel's  fork,  as  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Ellis.  Are  we  to  destroy  the  new 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  old,  as  we  now 
destroy  the  old  for  the  sake  of  the  new  ? 
Or  are  we  to  have  two  sets  of  instruments 
—  two  organs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Albert  Hall,  or  at  least  two  sets  of  stops 
in  the  same  case  ?  Of  course  such  ideas 
are  wild,  though  not  so  wild  as  they  look, 
for  Dresden  has  two  sets  of  instruments, 
and  old  churches  (as  the  cathedral  at 
Liibeck  and  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Vienna)  have  two  organs  in  different 
pitches,  nay,  one  German  organ  certainly 
had  stops  in  two  pitches  differing  by  a 
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minor  third.  We  have  however  no  need 
to  have  recourse  to  such  devices.  The 
French  commission  on  pitch  in  1858  has 
given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  settled  a  value  for  A  nearly 
half-way  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
but,  as  is  just,  rather  nearer  to  the  old, 
and  has  fixed  this  pitch  by  a  beautiful 
standard  fork  properly  preserved  in  the 
Mus<5e  du  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  the 
only  real  standard  of  pitch  in  the  world. 
This  diapason  normal  is  exactly  two- 
eighths  of  a  tone  above  Handel's  fork, 
and  about  three-eighths  of  a  tone  below 
the  Crystal  Palace  organ  at  mean  tem- 
peratures, that  is,  below  our  hi«;hest  con- 
cert pitch.  An  important  resolution  was 
passed  at  Dresden  in  1862  by  eminent 
conductors  (quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis),  saying 
that  such  "a lowering  of  pitch  to  the  new 
Paris  standard  appears  equally  desirable 
and  satisfactory  for  singers  and  for  or- 
chestra ;  that  quality  of  tone  would  gain, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  band  would  not  be 
lost,  and  the  power  of  the  singers  would 
not  be  so  severely  taxed  or  strained." 

The  rise  in  pitch  since  i8i6has  been 
the  result  of  a  series  of  accidents.  Noth- 
ing approaching  to  scientific  or  musical 
thouo;ht  appears  in  it.  The  most  that  can 
now  be  done  is  to  recognize  its  existence 
by  adopting  the  French  compromise. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  is  by  no  means 
French  except  in  name,  for  in  1828  Sir 
George  Smart,  then  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic, adopted  what  was  practically 
the  same  pitch  in  England,  and  the  greater 
number  of  so-called  Philharmonic  forks 
sold  down  to  thirtv  years  aeo  gave  the  C 
of  the  later  Frencn  pitch,  it  has  left  its 
impress,  too,  on  numerous  organs  which 
during  this  period  were  tuned  to  "  Smart's 
pitch,"  as  it  was  then  called.  It  is  in 
fact  a  long-tried  English  pitch,  displaced 
only  by  accidental  circumstances  during 
Costa's  conductorship  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic. In  France  its  use  is  universal,  in 
Germany  it  was  generally  accepted, 
though  a  fresh  rise  is  there  perceptible, 
in  Madrid  it  has  lately  been  adopted,  and 
even  in  Belgium,  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which  approaches  the  English 
heights  of  pitch,  a  recent  commission  re- 
ported in  its  favor  for  both  concerts  and 
military  bands.  Finally,  the  enormous 
inconvenience  felt  by  singers  accustomed 
to  this  pitch,  when  coming  over  for  a 
London  season  or  special  concerts  (as  at 
the  recent  Wagner  festival,  according  to 
Wagner*s  own  statement),  have  induced 
the  Covent  Garden  Opera  to  revert  to  it 
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again  this  season,  so  that  musicians  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging 
of  its  effect. 

A  strong  argument  usually  brought 
against  a  change  of  pitch  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  new  brass  and  wood  instru- 
ments. The  French  pitch  has  now  lasted 
long  enough  for  c;ood  instruments  to  be 
made  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  more  easy,  out 
of  London,  to  obtain  instruments  in  that 
pitch  than  in  any  other.  But  considering 
that  it  was  used  in.  England  and  in  France 
for  about  twenty  years  prior  to  1850,  and 
that  the  bands  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  gradual  change  then,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so 
now.  Organs  present  a  difficulty,  but  no 
mercy  should  be  shown  to  them.  Organs 
sharpen  so  much  by  temperature  m  a 
concert  room  crowded  or  lighted  up,  or 
in  summer,  that  it  is  really  inhuman  to 
build  organs  that  even  at  mean  tempera- 
tures strain  the  voice  of  a  singer  of  Han- 
del to  follow.  They  are  essentially  solo 
instruments.  French  pitch  is  the  highest 
admissible  pitch  for  organs  which  have  to 
lead  voices,  and  those  which  are  sharper 
should  be  flattened  forthwith.  Church 
organs  are  even  now  usually  constructed 
but  a  trifle  sharper  than  French  pitch. 
As  for  pianos,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
concert  grand  pianos  improve  in  richness 


and  quality  of  tone  by  being  brought 
down  to  French  pitch.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  stringing  and  tuning,  not  of  con- 
struction. 

Besides  the  importance  of  having  a 
uniform  pitch  to  the  singer  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  instruments,  there  is  a  theo- 
retical advantage  to  the  listener.  With 
equal  temperament  when  propcrlv  carried 
out,  the  -relations  of  the  intervals  in  dif- 
ferent keys  remain  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  effect  of  change  of  key  therefore 
is  due  to  the  change  of  pitch  of  the  tonic 
and  its  related  notes.  When  the  ear  is 
accustomed  to  one  pitch  it  easily  recog- 
nizes the  key.  When  the  pitch  varies 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  the 
sense  of  key  becomes  deadened  and  lost, 
and  even  the  most  experienced  ears  be- 
come confused.  Hence,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  uniformity  of  pitch 
is  imperative.  Practically  an  interme- 
diate pitch  between  the  ola  pitch  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
the  new  pitch  of  Mendelssohn,  Costa,  and 
Verdi,  is  the  only  one  feasible  to  allow  of 
both  kinds  of  music  being  played  by  one 
organ  or  one  band.  And  such  a  pitch  is 
the  French,  the  pitch  of  all  French  and 
most  German  modern  music,  the  pitch  in 
which  the  works  of  Wagner  can  alone  be 
properly  heard. 


Tapestry.  —  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  in 
a  loom  began  in  European  countries.  Several 
documents,  going  back  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  establish  the  fact  that  in  certain  con- 
vents in  France  carpets  made  of  wool,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  animals,  and  even 
hangings  representing  religious  subjects,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  kings  or  emperors,  were 
woven  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
palaces,  but  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  manufacture  employed  at  that  time  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  probable  that  these  hang- 
ings were  rather  embroidered  stuffs  —  like  that 
preserved  in  the  mairie  at  Bayeux,  which  re- 
cords events  in  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  in  1066 — than  actual  tapestries 
made  in  a  loom.  This  kind  of  fabric  was 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  name  of 
"Sarrazinois"  carpets,  and  had,  doubtless, 
been  brought  from  the  East  either  by  the  Sara- 
cens of  Sixain  or  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  Flemish  weavers  began  to  make  use 
of  high-warp  and  low-warp  looms,  and  to  man- 


ufacture real  tapestry.  The  art  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  their  country',  both  on  account  of  the 
excellent  methods  of  dyeing  employed  by  the 
weavers,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
and  (juality  of  the  wool,  which  was  sent  to 
them  from  England.  France,  so  prosperous 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  soon  followed  the 
towns  of  the  north  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
These  new  manufactures  became  from  that 
time  the  rivals  of  the  Sarrazinois  tapestries, 
which  were  very  inferior  in  workmansliip,  and 
many  disputes  arose,  both  in*  Flanders  and  in 
Paris,  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
industries.  It  appears  that  in  Paris  the  de- 
mand for  Sarrazinois  tapestries  had  even  in- 
creased, and  the  workmen  employed  on  them 
had  formed  a  powerful  corporation.  In  the 
inventories  or  accounts  of  that  period  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  Sarrazinois  tapes- 
tries are  distinguished  from  high  and  low  warp 
tapestries.  The  former  are  designated  em- 
broideries, the  latter  are  generally  called  arras. 
This  distinction  was  kept  up  till  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance. 
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PALINGENESIS,   ETC. 


PALINGENESIS. 


I  WAS  fashioned  long  ago 
In  an  element  of  snow, 
And  a  white  pair  of  cold  wings 
Bore  me  towards  sublunar  thmgs ; 
Over  thought's  immense  dominions, 
Floating  on  those  chilly  pinions, 
Long  I  wandered  faint  and  thin, 
As  a  leaf  the  wind  may  spin, 
And  the  tossine,  flashing  sea 
Moaned  and  whispered  under  me, 
And  the  mountains  of  man's  mind 
Cast  short  shadows  far  behind, 
And  the  rivers  of  the  soul, 
That  still  thunder  as  they  roll, 
At  my  cold  height  streamed  and  fled 
Silent  as  a  glacier-bed. 
I  was  light  and  gay  and  bold, 
Bathing  in  the  sunset's  gold, 
Though  my  forehead's  dnly  flush 
Came  from  the  aurora's  rush, 
And  my  white  wrists  held  on  high 
Showed  no  blue  veins  coursing  by. 
Through  the  world  a  dream  I  went, 
Swathed  in  a  frozen  element. 
Watching  with  a  temperate  breath 
All  the  masque  of  birth  and  death. 
Pleased  to  watch  around,  below. 
The  currents  of  emotion  flow. 
Pleased  in  my  insane  conceit 
That  I  had  no  heart  to  beat 


But,  one  morning,  as  I  flew 
Higher  in  the  vault  of  blue. 
On  a  storm's  eccentric  curve 
All  my  flight  began  to  swerve. 
Ah  !  my  crystal  limbs  expire 
In  this  new  domain  of  Are  I 
Ah  I  my  daedal  wings  must  scorch 
In  this  vast  aerial  torch. 
And  my  fairy  garments  made 
Of  the  frost's  breath,  all  will  fade  I 

Shrieking  in  a  robe  of  pain. 

Darkness  fell  upon  my  brain. 

When  I  wakened,  far  away 

In  a  still  green  dell  I  lay. 

Shivering,  naked ;  warm  within. 

What  was  this  I  heard  begin 

Throbbing,  pulsing,  like  the  sound 

Of  a  hammer  underground  ? 

Then  I  caught  a  voice,  repeating, 

"  *Tis  thy  new-born  heart  that's  beating." 

Since  that  day  I  have  not  flown 
O'er  the  radiant  world  alone ; 
I  am  all  content  to  follow 
Love  round  this  one  mountain-hollow  ; 
Weak  I  am,  and  flushed  with  feeling 
Tender  hopes  across  me  stealing ; 
Tears  between  mv  eyelids  creep. 
And  I  waken  still  to  weep ; 
Often  as  I  walk  along 
I  am  agonized  with  song. 
Thoughts  of  one  beloved  form 
Lash  me  like  a  sudden  storm. 


And  for  dajjs  I  travel  wholly 
Mufllcd  up  in  melancholy ; 
Yet  for  all  this  weary  pain 
I  would  not  be  calm  again, 
Yi^ld  the  warmth  and  flush  anc 
For  my  earlier  crystal  quiet. 
Or  this  burning  flesh  resign 
For  those  wings  and  robes  of  n 
Having  tasted  life  and  breath 
And  the  bitter  fear  of  death. 
Who  could  any  more  endure 
That  chill  ether  rare  and  pure  ? 
Having  known  the  ache  of  lovi 
And  the  warm  veins'  stir  and  ir 
And  the  yearning  hopes  that  st 
Who  could  live  without  a  heart 
Cornhtll  Magazine.  EDMUND  W 
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Under  the  mist  and  the  moonligh 

alone  along, 
Between  the  hum  of  the  city  and 

soothing  song, 
And  the  wind  that  blows  from  th 

keen  like  a  sword  and  strong. 

I  love  to  roam  bv  the  river  in  the  £ 

winter  nights. 
Till  I  seem  to  be  nought  but  a  shad 

the  shadowy  sights. 
Above  and  below  and  around  me 

tangle  of  lights. 

LighU  that  glow  in  the  water,  lights 

in  the  sky. 
Lights  that  twinkle  and  change,  1: 

flitter  and  fly. 
And  the  great  moon  over  all  ruling 

on  high, 

Clothed  by  the  shining  mist  with  s 

garment  of  white. 
And  the  tide  of  the  Thames  to  lef 

city's  tide  to  right 
Run  swiftly  out  in  the  darkness,  fUlin 

of  night 

With  a  musical,  mingled  murmur  tl 
in  mv  dreaminff  brain 

Thoughts  that  are  sad  for  pleasure  ai 
soothing  for  pain. 

And  steals  'twixt  the  thoughts  awakei 
far-off  song's  refrain. 

There  is  passion  and  pain  and  sorrof 
hope  and  rest  and  ease, 

And  labor  with  love  for  a  guerdon  in 
gling  melodies. 

And  my  vague  unrest  is  quiet,  and  I 
tent  and  at  peace. 

H.E.C 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  theory  of  rent  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  English 
economists.  Foreigners  who  write  about 
political  economy  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  the  copiousness 
with  which  the  topic  is  debated  in  En- 
gland, and  have  even  thought  that  the 
attention  which  Englishmen  give  to  the 
subject  is  akin  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  everybody  who  pretends  to  social 
position  is  supposed  to  purchase  a  peer- 
age. There  is  some  reason  for  the  aston- 
ishment. It  is  very  rarely  that  the  late 
Mr.  Mill  is  intolerant  of  adverse  opinion 
when  he  is  dealing  with  economical  sub- 
jects. But  as  he  states  that  any  man  who 
attempts  to  tamper  with  bargains  which 
the  State  has  made  is  a  knave,  so  he  hints 
not  obscurely  his  conviction,  that  any  one 
who  rashly  touches  the  ark  of  the  deduc- 
tive economists,  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent,  is  a  fool. 

The  present  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
a  peculiarly  fit  time  to  discuss,  not  the 
theory,  but  the  history  of  rent.  With 
those  who  believe  that  political  economy, 
taken  apart  from  facts,  is  always  a  barren, 
and  very  often  a  dangerous  theory,  noth- 
ing which  throws  light  on  the  process  by 
which  farmer*s  rents  have  been  devel- 
oped, will  be  without  its  value  in  the 
economical  interpretation  of  social  prob- 
lems. For  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
present  disturbance  of  the  traditional  re- 
lations between  landowners  and  farmers 
will  lead  to  permanent  results,  certainly 
in  the  occupation,  and  not  improbably 
in  the  tenure  of  land.  For  the  landed 
interest,  however  widely  or  however  nar- 
rowly it  may  be  interpreted  (whether  it 
is  understood  to  refer  to  the  three  recip- 
ients, landlord,  farmer,  and  farm  laborer, 
as  Lord  Bcaconsfield  has  divided  that  in- 
terest, omitting  somewhat  oddly  the 
Church,  of  which  the  present  prime  min- 
ister is  understood  to  be  as  staunch  a 
defender  as  Henry  the  Eighth  was;  or 
whether  it  merely  refers  to  the  territorial 
magnates,  whom  ungenerous  critics  say 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  merely  think- 
ing of),  must  be  always  able  to  command 
the  most  active  attention.    Agriculture  is 
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the  fundamental  condition  of  civilization, 
as  its  success  is  the  measure  of  all  other 
industry.  Whatever  dwarfs  it  therefore, 
renders  it  insecure  or  especially  risky,  or 
in  any  way  impedes  its  healthy  progress, 
is  a  mischief  in  the  excision  of  which  all 
are  interested,  and  for  which  no  surgery 
can  be  too  prompt.  It  is  not  indeed  in- 
tended in  the  present  article  to  enter  into 
any  economical  or  political  controversy, 
to  discuss  the  theory  of  rent,  or  to  exam- 
ine the  consequences  of  primogeniture. 
These  are  topics  of  great,  perhaps  of  en- 
during interest,  though  the  latter  is  a 
mere  conventional  arrangement,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
importance  of  an  expedient  long  since 
passed  away,  —  the  policy  which  William 
the  Norman  adopted  towards  his  com- 
rades of  the  Conquest. 

The  very  rudest  agriculture  has  always 
produced  much  more  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  laborer  and  for  those  dependent  on 
him.  An  agricultural  people  always 
therefore  develops  a  leisure  class,  and  as 
invariably  renders  that  state  of  things 
possible  in  which  other  laborers  beside 
the  agriculturist  can  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  development  of  agri- 
culture is,  therefore,  the  first  condition  of 
civilization,  and  the  primary  or  rather  sole 
cause  of  that  division  of  employments 
which  all  economists  have  recognized  as 
at  once  the  great  result  and  the  principal 
factor  of  opulence.  Undoubtedly  the  first 
recipients  of  rent  treated  the  contributor 
with  great  indiscretion,  for  they  oppressed 
him  mightily,  and  even  up  to  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  French 
Revolution,  the  peasant  in  France  bore 
nearly  all  the  burdens  of  government  as 
well  as  supplied  the  means  for  all  the  en- 
joyments of  the  nobles.  Thus  Adam 
Smith  was  historically  not  far  wrong  when 
he  alleged  that  ancient  rents  were  in  their 
nature  a  tax  levied  by  the  strong  hand 
upon  the  defenceless  agriculturist.  Some 
of  the  most  instructive  illustrations  of 
this  kind  of  rents  are  to  be  gathered  fron 
the  records  of  the  conquests  effected  b^ 
the  Saxon  Christians  of  the  tenth  cen 
.tury  in  their  struggle  with  the  heathci 
Slavs,  and  continued  for  several  centu- 
ries afterwards  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
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the  most  savage  and  rapacious  brigands, 
in  all  probability,  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  conquest  of  the  Slavs 
was  always  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  bishop  with  a  chapter,  who  were  or- 
dinarily endowed  with  the  fourth  at  least 
of  the  lands  previously  possessed  by  the 
conquered  tribe.  It  further  became  the 
duty  of  the  vanquished  to  cultivate  the 
estate  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
and  very  soon  the  obligation  of  paying 
tithes  on  the  residue  of  their  possessions 
was  imposed  upon  those  enforced  con- 
verts. In  return  for  these  serious  liabil- 
ities, the  Slavs  were  baptized.  But  they 
had  an  awkward  habit  of  frequently  re- 
lapsing into  paganism,  and  thereupon  of 
rising  in  arms  against  the  holy  men  who 
had  planted  these  establishments  in  their 
midst. 

The  earliest  evidence  which  we  have, 
other  than  can  be  collected  from  Domes- 
day, a  document  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
never  been  interpreted,  is  that  which  is  so 
abundant  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     The  social  condition  of  England 
at  that  period  is  wholly  unlike  anything 
which  has  existed  elsewhere,  and  yet  it 
has,  in  some  particulars,  survived  to  the 
present  time.     The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant district  of  the   parish  or  manor 
belonged  to  the  lord.     But  every  one  else 
in  the  parish  possessed  house  and  land, 
along  with  valuable  rights  of  common,  so 
valuable  indeed  that  the  actual  amount  of 
land  in  the  possession  of  the  freeholders 
and  serfs  gives  but  little  idea  as  to  the 
distribution  of  such  comforts  as  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  allowed.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these   extensive   com- 
mons existed  in  all  parishes,  but  I  have 
never  found,  in  the  records  of  many  thou- 
sands among  such  parishes  or  manors, 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  the  land  in 
any  place  was  enclosed  and  held  in  sever- 
alty. 

Everybody  paid  rent.  The  lord  was 
under  certain  liabilities  to  the  over-lord, 
or  the  king  in  case  he  were  a  tenant  of 
the  crown,  the  freeholders  and  serfs  to 
their  superior.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
rent  was  a  service,  as  was  the  military 
obligation  of  the  knight,  the  religious 
offices  of  the  monastery  or  chantry,  the 


labor  of  the  serf.     But  the  peculiarity  in 
the  service  was  that  its  amount  is  invaria- 
bly fixed.     I  have  never  seen  any  single 
instance,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  of  the 
slave  proper  —  />.,  of  a  person   whose 
services  could  be  demanded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  owner,  and  who  received  a 
bare  subsistence  as  the  equivalent  of  his 
labor.    Some  disadvantages  belonged  to 
the  condition  of  a  serf.    He  was  disabled 
from  quitting  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
nurture,  except  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tax,  known  as  chivage.     He  could 
not  rise  from  his  rank,  or  bear  arms  in 
the  national  militia,  or  enter  the  Church, 
or  take  religious  orders,  unless  he  were 
formally  manumitted,  and  even  then  it 
appears  that  the  stain  of  his  origin  re- 
mained a  disability.    The  marriage  of  his 
daughter  was  permitted  only  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  a  custom  which  continued, 
in  some  places  at  least,  till  the  civil  wars 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  could,  we 
are    told,    maintain    no  action  for  ciiil 
wrongs  against  his  lord,  though  he  could 
for  personal  injuries.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  possessed  land,  and  could  not  be 
ejected  from  his  holding,  except  by  the 
judgment  of  the  manor  court,  in  which  the 
freeholders  sat  as  jurymen.'   He  was  tied 
to  the  soil,  but  he  was  not  nearly  so 
badly  off  as  his  descendant  was,  under 
the  old  law  of  parochial  settlement    He 
could  not  bear  arms  in  the  militia,  but  he 
sat  on    the    jury    of    the    manor,  when 
offences  were  tried,  and  the  peace  was 
preserved ;  and,  in  an  indirect  way,  the 
possession  of  arms  was  not  denied  him. 
He  could    serve  in  the    king's  private 
army,  that  body  of  picked  and  drilled  mea 
who  won  the  great  victories  of  the  htm- 
dred  years'  war.    We  are  expressly  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  most  considers* 
ble  captains  in  the  armies  of  Edward  HI* 
rose  from  the  condition  of  serfage  to  that 
of  knighthood. 

It  was  a  special  feature  in  English  ten- 
ure that  the  liabilities  of  the  tenant  were 
fixed.    The  assessments  on  which  the 
subsidies  were  granted  to  the  crown  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Edward  were  unal- 
tered in  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  great  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  except  to  be  lowered  in  amount 
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f  rents  of  freeholder  and  serf,  and  the 
IS  of  the  towns,  were  equally  un- 
nged  and  unchangeable.  At  some 
y  period,  of  which  there  is  no  record, 
lalx)r  rents  of  the  serf  were  cxchan;^ed 
fixed  money  payments,  and  after  the 
It  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  which  oc- 
;  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
Lury,  an  attempt  to  revise  the  bargain, 
to  exact  labor  instead  of  the  commu- 
>n,  led  to  the  Peasants'  War,  which 
,•  nearly  overset  the  government, 
rnceforward  no  attempt  was  made  to 
>rce  labor,  though  the  money  commu- 
:>n  continued  to  be  an  important  source 
ncomc  to  the  lord  at  least  for  a  hun- 
d  and  tlfty  years  after  the  insurrection 
Tyler.  In  time,  and  by  some  process 
vhicii  the  particulars  are  lost,  the  labor 
ts  of  the  peasant  were  merged  in  the 
inary  dues  of  the  copyholder.  The 
farm  rents  of  the  freeholders  still  sur- 
c,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
ich  could  be  given  of  the  rise  in  the 
II  of  land,  for  assuredly  when  they 
re  first  imposed  they  represented  what 
uld  be  called  in  modern  language  the 
1  letting  value  of  the  tenancy. 
There  was,  however,  another  particular 
which  it  seems  that  England  was  en- 
ely  unlike  other  countries.  Everybody 
Itivatcd  land,  from  the  king  to  the  peas- 
t,  and  the  capital  of  the  great  landown- 
» was  far  more  valuable  than  their  es- 
cs.  Evervbodv  was  interested  in 
eping  the  peace,  for  the  nobles  in  those 
j's  had  that  kind  of  stake  in  the  country 
ich  is  most  of  all  reputed  to  restrain 
"klessness :  movable  property  in  agri- 
tural  stock.  Nor  was  the  English 
4tom  of  primogeniture  burdensome  at 
.t  time,  for  the  younger  son  entered  on 
X  part  of  his  ancestor's  inheritance 
ich  consisted  of  farm  stock.  It  is  very 
dom  that  one  hears,  even  in  the  most 
lent  times,  of  serious  injury  done  to 
pcrty.  The  domestic  accounts  of  the 
lenth  century  give  no  hint  of  the  furi- 
struggle  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
ics  of  the  rival  factions.  The  battles 
n  in  general  to  have  been  fought  out 
csolate  or  uncultivated  places.  The 
sscs  of  Margaret's  northern  army,  as 
uld  nol  be  restrained  from  plunder, 
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set  the  crown  on  Edward  IV.'s  head. 
England  was  nearly  the  only  country  in 
which  wool  was  produced.  The  quality, 
though  varied,  was  poor,  the  sheep  small 
—  not  much  more  than  thirty  pounds  in 
weight  —  and  the  fleece  light.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  almost  the  only 
European  country  in  which  the  peace  was 
kept  and  property  was  generally  respect- 
:  ed,  because  every  one  had  property  which 
could  be  plundered ;  and  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  even  after  agriculture  was  gener- 
ally abandoned  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
sheejvf arming  was  still  practised.  I 
should  know  as  much  about  the  value  of 
wool  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  as  I 
do  about  it  in  the  fourteenth,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  bailiff  generally  — 
almost  invariably  —  transmits  the  woo!  to 
his  lord,  who  traffics  in  this  part  of  the 
produce  himself,  and,  unfortunately,  has 
rarely  left  the  record  of  his  bargains. 

The  universal  practice  of  agriculture 
broke  down  under  the  losses  which  the 
population  suffered  by  the  plague.  The 
price  of  labor  was  doubled,  and  the  profits 
of  such  agriculture  as  was  carried  on  by 
hired  labor  were  reduced  to  zero.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  legislature,  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  was  permanent. 
The  fifteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  constitute  a  period  of 
almost  unchanging  plenty,  for  there  are 
not  above  seven  or  eight  dear  years 
during  the  whole  time.  But  the  price  of 
labor  was  relatively  very  high,  though  the 
price  of  food  was  remarkably  low.  Only 
in  the  eastern  counties,  especially  in  Nor- 
folk, did  the  great  landowners  continue 
to  practise  agriculture  on  their  own  ac- 
count. But  Norfolk  had  a  very  extensive 
coasting  and  continental  trade  in  barley 
and  malt.  It  was  by  this  kind  of  trade 
that  Fastolf  accumulated  such  great 
wealth,  though  no  doubt  the  beginning  of 
his  opulence  was  obtained  from  French 
plunder.  The  Pastons,  too,  were  every- 
where, and  it  is  worth  noting  that  much 
of  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  women 
of  eastern  England,  for  they  are  continu- 
ally represented  as  bargaining  for  the  sale 
of  their  produce  wixh  Londoners,  Dutch- 
men, and  Germans. 

Short   leases    to   tenant  farmers   are 
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found  before  the  period  when  the  change 
in  a jjri culture  on  the  large  scale  was 
effected.  In  such  cases  the  term  is  gen- 
erally from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the 
tenant  rents  stock,  live  and  dead,  along 
with  the  land,  paying  in  addition  to  the 
rent  on  the  acreage  a  rent  on  the  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  amount  of  this  rent  vary- 
ing with  the  risks  which  the  owner  ran. 
If  he  took  all  risks,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
live  stock  was  let  at  about  one-fifth  of  its 
value,  but  generally  the  tenant  agrees  to 
restore  the  stock  or  its  equivalent  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Rents  were  generally 
paid  in  money ;  but  sometimes,  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties,  they  are  paiS 
in  kind,  and  the  country  gentry  and  their 
wives  receive  corn  rents  long  before  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  saved  the  revenues 
of  corporations  by  enacting  that  a  third  of 
the  annual  sum  payable  by  lessees,  should 
be  received  in  quantities  of  wheat  and 
malt,  to  be  reckoned  in  money  at  market 
prices.  But  the  stock  and  land  lease  does 
not  last  long.  I  have  come  across  no 
bailiff  or  rent-collector's  account  where 
the  schedule  of  the  tenants'  liabilities  in- 
cludes the  rent  of  stock  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509).  They  are 
common  enough  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  tenant  farmers  be- 
came opulent.  They  founded  those  fam- 
ilies which,  less  than  two  centuries  after, 
became  the  Puritan  gentry  of  the  second 
civil  war,  and  subsequently,  some  of  them, 
the  nobles  of  the  Restoration. 

The  English  landowner  always  had  a 
genuine  partnership  with  his  tenant.  He 
always  does  all  repairs.  I  have  never 
seen  an  exception  to  this  rule.  When  the 
landowner  possesses  houses  in  a  town,  he 
invariably  keeps  the  tenement  which  he 
has  always  built  in  habitable  condition. 
Thus  New  College  has  always  had  con- 
siderable house  property  in  Oxford,  and 
its  accounts  have  all  passed  through  mv 
hands.  To  the  maintenance  of  such 
property,  the  tenant  did  not  contribute  a 
penny.  Everything,  even  to  new  hinges 
or  latches  to  the  doors,  and  panels  to  the 
casements,  is  supplied  at  the  landlords' 
charges.  The  very  millstones  in  a  mill 
are  bought  or  replaced  by  the  owner. 
Drainage,  ditching,  planting,  as  well  as 
repairing  homesteads  and  farm-buildings, 
are  the  landlord's  duty,  and  constantly 
form  a  very  serious  deduction  from  the 
credit  side  of  the  landowner's  rent.  Not 
infrequently  the  partnership  goes  further, 
for  I  have  occasionally  seen  leases  or 
draughts   of  leases,  in  which  the  land- 


owner stipulates  to  make  good  all  losses 
bepond    a    certain    amount   in    the   live 
stock  of  the  tenant,  long  after  the  stock 
has  become  the  tenant's  property.    It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  the  tra- 
dition of  this  practice  has  lain  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  has  made  the  most  absurd 
system  of  land  tenure  ever  heard  of  at 
all  workable ;  that  it  is  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  compacts  or  arrangements  that 
sensible  people  can  see  the  real  cause  of 
the    Irish  land  difficulty,  and  the  peril 
which  the  machinery  of  government  runs 
from    Irish    disaffection,   and   that    this 
partnership  having   been   weakened  bv 
various  causes  in  England,  the  Englisn 
land  system  is  beginning  to  break  doi^'n, 
when  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  seri- 
ous difficulties,  arising  from  a  new  and 
unexpected   series   of  facts.      Nor  is  it 
likely  that  for  a  very  long  period  the  mass 
of  English  housekeepers  will  endure  a 
system  under  which,  by  the  machinery  of 
a  wholly  artificial  monopoly,  they  are  con- 
strained to  purchase  a  site  on  which  to 
live,  by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  which 
they  have  put  into  buildings,  especially 
as  It  is  their  demand  for  sites  which  has 
given  the  land  all  the  value  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  as  soon  it  is  seen  that  the 
existence  of  this   kind  of  tenure  is  the 
principal  cause  why  the  laboring  classes 
are  depressed  and  aemoralized.    Whence 
the  facts  will  come,  which  always,  in  En- 
gland at  least,  make  change  in  bad  lavs 
or  evil  customs  inevitable  and  complete, 
is  not  yet  clear,  but  the   change  must 
come,  and  the  change  will  be  thorough. 
The  danger  is  that  when  the  monstroas 
claims,  which  fanatics  on  the  side  of  pro}> 
erty   in    land   make,  are   refuted  by  the 
logic  of  facts,  other  fallacies,  even  more 
dangerous,   because   more  general,  may 
influence  masses   of   men  against  those 
who  have  fleeced  their  fellow-countr}'inefl. 
It  will,  perhaps,  need  all  the  efforts  of  a 
rational    political    economv    to    rescue 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  from 
the  discredit  of  a  reputed  alliance  vith 
selfish  and  stupid  interests.     Still  it  nmst 
be   admitted,  and   that  gladly,  that  the 
wiser  men  among  the  landowners,  and  of 
both   parties   too,  are   beginning  to  see 
how  grave  the  situation  is,  and  are  dis- 
cerning that  there  are  occasions  in  which 
faction  is  to  be  stilled  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  emergency. 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  use  was 
made  of  entails  in  the  period  intervening 
between  the  enactment  of  the  statute  Di 
Don  is  t  and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars, 
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when  we  are  told  the  practice  became 
general,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  forfeiture.  Entails,  I  believe, 
were  originally  permitted  by  statute  in 
order  to  enable  the  principal  lords  to 
create  a  bodv  of  military  tenants  whose 
estate  shoulci  be  limited  to  heirs-male. 
The  ground  on  which  I  conclude  that 
entails  of  great  estates  were  rare  are 
many,  but  I  chiefly  rely  on  the  fact  that 
occupancies  in  the  fifteenth  century  are 
invariably  for  terms  of  years,  a  kind  of 
tenancy  which  the  possessor  of  an  en- 
tailed estate  was  originallv  disabled  from 
g^nting,  or  at  least  which  the  next  ten- 
ant in  tail  was  not  bound  to  respect. 
The  practice  of  landowners  at  this  time 
was  to  parcel  out  their  estates  which  they 
let  for  such  terms  in  quantities  varying 
from  twenty-four  acres  to  eight  of  arable 
land,  and  to  join  to  such  land  small  por- 
tions of  good  pasture.  Very  often  the 
same  person  occupies  two  or  more  of 
these  parcels,  and  occupies  them  for 
terms  beginning  at  different  periods.  He 
is,  therefore,  a  continuous  tenant,  and 
free  from  the  risk  of  absolute  eviction. 
Such  an  incident,  however,  as  eviction  was 
very  rare  under  the  old  customs  of  En- 
eland.  There  are  hundreds  of  Engh'sh 
farmers  who  have  occupied  the  same  land 
for  many  generations. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  golden 
aee  of  medixval  agriculture.  Crops  were 
plentiful,  prices  were  low,  labor  was  rela- 
tively well  paid,  and  the  value  of  land  rose 
rapicily,  though  rents  were  on  the  whole 
stationar)'.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  period,  the  return  on  the  purchase  of 
land  was  only  five  per  cent.,  or  even  less. 
The  farmers  gradually  became  purchasers 
of  land,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  were  the 
progenitors  of  those  Puritan  gentry  who 
came  to  the  front  in  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  fought  the  long 
battle  with  the  Stuarts  from  the  day  when 
Cecil  put  out  the  new  book  of  rates  to  the 
summons  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
distress  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  felt 
by  those  whose  principal  source  of  reve- 
nue was  ancient  rents,  and  by  the  laboring 
classes,  whose  wages  did  not  increase 
with  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  for  while  rents  re- 
mained stationary',  prices  were  generally 
trebled  between  the  middle  of  Henrv 
VIII.'s  reign  —  say  1530  —  and  the  fifth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  little  more 
than  thirtv  years.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
income  of  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, hardly  varied  from  the  ilate  of  its 
foundation,  or  rather  its  earliest  accounts, 


to  the  year  1582,  when  the  law  provided 
that  one-third  of  the  old  rents  should  be 
paid  in  wheat  and  malt  at  market  prices. 
This  celebrated  statute  simply  enforced 
that  which  had  long  been  practised  locally, 
the  payment,  namely,  of  rents  in  kind. 
The  Cambridge  colleges,  which  seem  to 
have  copied  the  practice  of  the  East  An- 
glian landowners,  early  made  contracts 
for  supply  in  anticipation  of  the  harvest, 
and  when  the  epoch  of  high  prices  was 
fairly  set  in,  strove  to  obviate  some  of  the 
loss  by  stipulating  that  their  tenants 
should  supply  them  with  corn  at  nominal 
prices  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  their  rent. 
As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  law  of  eco- 
nomical rent,  that,  namely,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a  strict  competition  between 
occupiers.  The  beginnings  of  such  a 
system  are  detected  only  when  the  land- 
owner took  a  fine  on  renewals,  a  custom 
which  meant  in  the  first  instance  a  small 
gratuity  at  the  time  when  a  fresh  lease 
was  granted,  and  was  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  a  practice  under  which,  at  a 
period  long  previous  to  the  determination 
of  the  lease,  a  fresh  bargain  was  entered 
into  for  its  prolongation. 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  a  clearer 
proof  of  the  great  public  spirit  and  anx- 
iety for  the  general  good  of  her  people, 
which  marks  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 
than  the  attempts  which  she  makes  to 
obviate  the  distress  of  high  prices  among 
her  people.  She  first  sets  to  work  to 
reform  the  currency,  and  to  assist  or 
lighten  the  misery  which  the  base  money 
of  Henry  and  Edward  had  inflicted  on 
the  people,  especially  on  the  poorer 
classes.  She  says,  and  she  may  oe  be- 
lieved in  this  at  least,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  old  standard  was  a  serious  drain  on 
her  resources,  for  Elizabeth  never  lied  to 
her  own  subjects,  and  never  indeed  lied 
to  anybody  when  it  was  certain  that  she 
would  be  (letected.  She  strove  to  regulate 
prices  and  wages  in  the  interest  of  her 
people,  vainly  it  is  true,  and  mischiev- 
ously, but  by  expedients  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  age  believed  to  be  eflicient 
and  wise.  She  even  contemplated,  as 
may  be  learned  from  a  draft  proclamation, 
never  issued  but  contained  in  the  re- 
markable, perhaps  unique  collection  of 
Elizabeth's  proclamations  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  —  a  collection  which  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Cecils  —  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  to  the  weight  at  which 
it  stood  in  the  middle  of  Edward  IV.'s 
reign,  when  the  unit  contained  half  as 
much  silver  again  as  it  had  in  Henry 
Vlll.'s  coinage,  but  forebore  to  issue  the 
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proclamation,  probably  because  it  would 
have  seriously  disturbed  all  contracts  in 
the  interest  of  creditors.  England  has 
had  three  great  sovereigns:  Henry  II., 
Kdward  I.,  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  last  of 
these,  if  one  considers  the  unparallelled 
difficulties  of  her  position,  the  exceedingly 
scanty  means  which  were  at  her  com- 
mand, the  success  with  which  her  efforts 
were  crowned,  and  the  persistent  devo- 
tion which  she  showed  to  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  public  good,  was  the 
greatest  and  best  person  who  has  ever 
worn  the  English  crown. 

The  two  great  complaints  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  regards  the  land  question  at 
least,  were  the  practice  of  enclosures,  and 
the  prevalence  of  sheep-farming.      The 
appropriation  of  common  land,  and  com- 
plaint thereupon,  is  heard  of  as  far  back 
as  the  fifteenth  century,  when  land  being 
dear  and  profits  large,  there  was  every 
motive  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  practice 
was  far  less  open  to  check  than  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  for  the  land  thieves  of  the 
earlier  period  were  in  dread  of  a  popula- 
tion which  seldom  hesitated  to  deal  with 
grievances  by  open  resistance,  while  the 
necessities  and  the  insecurity  of  Eliza- 
beth's government  rendered  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  an  object  of  extreme 
solicitude,  and  justified  in  some  degree 
the  severity  with  which  disturbances  were 
quelled.     It  is  absurd  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Elizabeth's  courts  of  justice, 
when  they  had  to  put  down  the  wanton, 
senseless,  and  ruinous  rebellion  of  the 
northern  earls,  by  the  maxims  of  milder 
times.     The  extension  of  sheep-farming 
was  partly  due  to  the  destruction  of  capi- 
tal by  the   riotous    practices  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  the  unparallelled  greediness  of 
Edward  VI.'s  guardians,  the  worst  men 
perhaps  who  ever  managed  English  af- 
fairs, and  by  the    unlucky  alliances  of 
Mary  Tudor,  partly  to  the  fact  that  En- 
gland was  very  poor  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  most  obvious 
expedient  of  poor  agriculturists  is  cattle- 
farming  and  especially  sheep -breeding. 
The  market  too  was  good.     The  whole  of 
western   Europe  was  convulsed  by  the 
religious  wars,  and  sheep  are  very  de- 
fenceless creatures,  and  very  eatable.    As 
before,  that  country  which  could  give  its 
subjects  the  greatest  amount  of  domestic 
peace,  and  freedom  from  violence,  was 
sure  to  have  the  largest  flock  of  sheep, 
and  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
w^ool. 

The  modern  farmer's  rent,  i.^.,  the  rent 


which  rises  and  falls  by  competition 
among  intending  occupiers  of  land,  is 
first  discerned  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
There  is  no  trace  of  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  agriculture  during  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sovereigns. 
Some  attention  was  paid  to  selection  in 
breeds  of  sheep,  for  rams  always  bear  high 
prices,  a  sign  that  such  a  selection  was 
practised.  But  in  the  many  thousand  ac- 
counts which  I  have  read  ot  farm  produce 
and  agriculture,  dated  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  only  met 
with  one  instance  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  seeds,  and  this  is  an 
importation  into  Norfolk,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  some  seed  oats 
from  France.  But  in  James  I.'s  rei?n, 
after  the  Dutch  had,  in  [609,  practically 
secured  their  independence  from  Spain, 
that  industrious  people  began  to  practise 
agriculture  with  great  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. They  are  the  real  originators  of 
modern  agriculture,  the  people  to  whom 
civilization  owes  more  than  to  any  other. 
Their  first  attempts  were  made  with  roots, 
and  they  soon  produced  those  familiar 
products,  the.  carrot  and  turnip  plants, 
which  have  effected  so  prodigious  a 
change  in  agriculture,  but  were  wholly 
unknown  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
seventeenth.  The  discovery  and  use  of 
these  roots  rendered  it  possible  to  keep 
far  larger  quantities  of  stock,- to  get  land 
into  better  condition,  and  to  bring  a  larger 
breadth  under  culture.  By  enabling  the 
people  to  supply  themselves  gradually 
with  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round,  and 
by  being  used  as  food  for  man  as  well  as 
for  animals,  these  two  roots  were  the 
means  by  which  the  two  most  serious  of 
endemic  diseases  in  England,  scurvy  and 
leprosy,  were  mastered  and  finally  extin- 
guished. And  as  land  became  a  more 
profitable  source  of  income,  the  traditional 
rents,  where  they  had  not  been  fixed  by 
unalterable  custom,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  raised  without  inflicting  a  wrong, 
rose  by  competition,  and  a  new  system  of 
tenancies  was  introduced. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  on  the 
whole  unprospcrous  to  the  agriculturist, 
for  the  price  of  food  was  very  nigh  on  an 
average  throughout  it.  The  seasons  were 
unpropitious  and  the  crops  deficient;  but, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  those  agri- 
cultural improvements  of  which  mention 
is  made  above,  the  population  increased. 
Nor  was  agriculture  indebted  alone  to  the 
adoption  of  results  derived  from  foreign 
enterprise.  The  cost  of  iron  and  iron 
tools  was  a  serious  di£Sculty  in  mediaeval 
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husbandry.  When  iron  implements  were 
worth  twopence  a  pound,  that  is  to  say,  at 
least  two  shillings  a  pound  in  moacrn 
money  values,  the  culture  of  the  soil  was 
s'.iperticial  and  the  fertility  of  the  surface 
was  rapidly  exhausted,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  Elizabeth*s  reign  the  art  of  smelting 
cast  iron  was  discovered,  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  queen's  heavy  ordnance  was  made 
from  this  material.  Nor  is  the  price  of 
wrought  iron  trebled  as  that  of  most  other 
commodities  is.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  worth  from  £$  to  /8  a  ton,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  from  ^iotO;^i4.  For, 
as  the  success  of  agriculture  is  a  measure 
of  the  success  with  which  other  employ- 
ments can  be  prosecuted,  as  well  as  a 
leisure  class  can  be  maintained,  so  the 
inventions  of  the  mechanic  materially 
assist  the  progress  of  agricultural  art  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  its  operations.  Now 
whatever  theorists  may  say,  it  is  certain 
that  everything  which  has  diminished  the 
charges  to  which  the  agriculturist  is  put 
has  pari passu^  and  in  fact,  raised  rents. 
Another  influence  was,  however,  brought 
to  bear  on  agriculture.  The  Tudors  had 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  when 
the  price  rose  above  a  certain  amount. 
The  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  pro- 
hibited the  importation  unless  the  price 
of  wheat  was  over  48X.  the  quarter,  and 
began  to  encourage  its  exportation.  In 
1670  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was 
absolutely  prohibited,  one  of  that  long 
series  of  acts  which,  passed  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  landowners,  have  had  the 
effect  of  making  disaffection  in  Ireland 
chronic.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
act  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Buckingham  of  Dryden's  and  Pope^s 
satire,  observed  that  no  one  could  oppose 
it  unless  he  had  an  Irish  interest  or  an 
Irish  understanding.  But,  though  agri- 
culture was  comparatively  unprosperous 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  great  progress 
was  made  in  trade,  and  thus  land  became 
a  favorite  investment.  Rents  increased 
by  four  to  sixfold  in  this  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  another  great  improvement  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  as  before 
from  Holland,  in  the  use  of  the  so-called 
artificial  grasses,  clover,  saintfoin,  and 
ryegrass,  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
l)eing  full  of  advertisements  of  the  new 
appliances.  Not  only  did  the  new  grasses 
increase  the  stock  of  winter  fodder,  but, 
entering  into  the  system  of  rotating  crops, 
narrowed  still  further  the  quantity  set 
aside  annually  for  fallow.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  there  began  that  series  of  pri- 


vate acts  of  Parliament  which  constitute 
so  enormous  a  mass  of  legislation  in  the 
supplemental^  statute  books,  the  private 
enclosures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
enclosure  of  Ropley  in  Hampshire  in 
1709.  Between  1725  and  1854  lour  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-one  such  bills 
were  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
expedient  checked  what  would  have  nat- 
urally happened,  a  great  rise  in  rents,  for 
the  result  of  these  enclosures  was  to 
enormously  increase  the  area  of  arable 
land.  But  though  Arthur  Young,  a  gen- 
erally acute  observer,  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  no  great  increase  occurred 
in  rents  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  is  during  the 
period  in  which  prices  of  produce  were 
exceedingly  low,  and  the  country  had  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  corn,  yet  the 
facts,  even  on  the  showing  of  his  own 
Tours,  are  against  him,  for  rents  doubled 
in  the  period  referred  to.  The  discov- 
eries of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  others,  had 
a  prodigious  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
labor  and  the  growth  of  population,  and  a 
real  though  artificial  scarcity,  induced  not 
by  the  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  nor  by  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  en- 
sued under  the  agency  of  the  corn-laws, 
which  were  a  permanently  disturbing  force 
in  the  economy  of  agriculture. 

In  Adam  Smith's  time,  the  landown- 
ers were  free-traders,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  protectionists,  and  Smith 
despairs  of  any  reform  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  owing  to  the  "  mean  and  ma- 
lignant sophisms  "  with  which  this  writer, 
always  impartial,  and  generally  tolerant 
of  discrepancies  of  opinion,  charges  the 
mercantile  classes.  Within  less  than 
thirty  years  of  Smith's  death,  opinion  had 
totally  veered  round,  and  the  mean  and 
malignant  sophisms  were  in  the  mouths 
of  the  landowners.  The  merchants  of 
London  adopted,  presented,  and  defended 
the  merchants'  petition,  and  the  agitation 
was  begun  which  repealed  the  corn-laws 
in  1846.  For  it  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  self-interest  never  lacks 
plausible  arguments,  that  sophisms  which 
give  a  defence,  or  an  apparent  defence, 
to  noisy  and  importunate  people  are  never 
dead,  and*  that  one  generation  after  an- 
other will  have  to  slay  the  slain. 

The  chief  feature  of  English  agricul- 
ture during  the  period  between  1790  and 
1846  was  the  extent  to  which  corn  was 
grown.  As  an  artificial  scarcity  was  in- 
duced on  the  food  of  the  people,  it  be- 
came an  object  with  every  farmer  to  sow 
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the  largest  breadth  possible.  On  some 
fields  of  more  than  ordinary'  fertility  it 
was  the  custom  to  sow  white  crops  year 
after  year,  and  even  wheat.  I  remember 
when  a  youth  to  have  seen  such  fields 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  father,  who  lived 
through,  and  remembered  all  the  facts  of 
that  disastrous  epoch,  when  the  demand 
for  labor  and  the  high  prices  of  food  told 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  poorer  classes, 
who,  as  Mr.  Porter  well  observed  in  his 
**  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  actually  bore, 
though  indirectly,  the  burden  of  that  ter- 
rible war.  At  the  same  time,  the  evil  was 
not  without  its  compensations.  Under 
the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  high  prices, 
farmers  discovered  that  land  hitherto  un- 
cultivated possessed  such  qualities  as 
would  give  them  a  greater  return,  rela- 
tively to  cost,  than  land  long  under  culti- 
vation afforded,  the  real  reason  why  new 
land  is  put  under  the  plough.  For  as  it 
is  certain  that  new  processes  and  new 
materials  are  manipulated  by  manufac- 
turers, not  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
equal  profits  with  those  obtained  by  old 
processes  and  old  materials,  but  witli  the 
conviction  that  greater  profits  are  to  be 
obtained  by  the  change,  so  we  may  be 
sure  that,  unless  the  motives  which  influ- 
ence agriculturists  are  wholly  different 
from  those  which  are  dominant  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  breaking  up  of  old 
pasture,  especially  hill  pasture,  the  selec- 
tion of  seeds  and  breeds  of  cattle,  the 
adoption  of  mechanical  aids  in  lieu  of 
human  or  animal  labor,  are  due,  espe- 
cially in  a  class  which  is  peculiarly  con- 
servative in  its  habits,  and  averse  to 
change,  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  their 
own  future  profit  on  the  transaction. 

The  directions  in  which  agricultural 
science  has  been  improved  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
chiefly  those  of  an  economy  in  cost,  and 
especially  in  the  cost  of  bringing  animals 
to  maturity.  Just  as  in  manufactures, 
the  first  man  who  finds  out  some  great 
economy  in  the  cost  of  production  reaps 
as  much  of  the  benefits  of  his  discovery 
as  arises  from  the  difference  between  the 
new  scale  of  charges  and  the  price  at 
which  he  is  able  to  command  the  markets 
by  underselling  his  competitors,  so  the 
agriculturist  who  invents  or  improves  has 
at  first  all  the  profit  to  himself,  for  the 
landowner  cannot  bring  to  bear  on  him 
the  competition  of  other  occupants.  But 
unlike  other  inventors,  he  cannot  protect 
his  process  by  a  patent,  or  even  by  se- 
crecy. All  his  operations  are  in  the  open, 
and  his  neighbors  may  copy  them,    it  is 


possible  that  his  landlord  may  instantly 
appropriate  them.  Some  ^cars  ago,  s 
tenant  farmer  in  the  Dukcries,  unable  tc 
make  head  against  the  ravages  of  game 
determined  on  growing  potatoes  for  the 
Nottingham  market,  ^r  it  seems  thai 
ground  game  do  not  care  for  potatoes, 
and  winged  animals  do  not  damage  the 
crop.  But  the  invention — no  great  one 
—  was  so  easily  imitable,  that  the  very 
next  year  the  duke's  agent  quadrupled  his 
rent,  putting  it  at  nearly  the  rate  of  mar- 
ket gardens.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the 
farmer's  invention  is  towards  these 
branches  of  his  art,  the  advantages  of 
which  he  can  long  retain,  or  retain  per- 
manently, and  particularly  towards  the 
breeding  of  stock.  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  point  to  the  rapidity  with  which  ani- 
mals in  modern  times  are  made  fit  for  the 
market,  the  size  to  which  the  ox  or  sheep 
is  brought,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
in  the  latter.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  was  un- 
der one-and-a-half  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  the  four  quarters  of  an  ox  was 
under  four  hundredweights,  of  a  sheep 
thirty-three  pounds,  and  three  or  four 
vears  were  passed  before  the  animal  was 
brought  to  maturity.  During  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  weight  of  the  Leices- 
ter fleece  has  nearly  been  trebled  in 
amount.  And  the  same  phenomena  have 
occurred  in  root  crops  and  seeds.  It 
may  be  confidently  averred  that,  owing  to 
the  improvements  in  stock  and  seeds, 
agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  -t 
a  higher  level  than  in  any  other  country. 
But  people  do  not  trouble  themselves 
enough  about  the  economical  cause  of 
the  fact. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  the  agricultural 
laborer's  wages  could  frequently  supply 
him  with  a  quarter  of  malt,  or  four  bush- 
els of  wheat  a  week,  for  he  seldom 
earned  less  than  two  shillings  a  week, 
and  malt  was  often  sold  for  two  shillings, 
wheat  for  four  shillings  a  quarter  during 
this  period.  In  the  sixteenth  century  his 
wages  rose  to  cightpence  a  day,  but  the 
price  of  wheat  was  generally,  after  the 
lull  effect  on  prices  was  induced,  over 
twenty  shillings  a  quarter.  His  condition 
became  worse  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bettered  in  the  eighteenth,  and  was 
worst  of  all  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

The  most  remarkable  effect  on  English 
rents  was  induced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  Till  within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  rent  of  land  has  steadily  risen, 
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notwitlistandinp;  the  ominous  predictions 
which  were  made  in  1846,  as  to  the  effect 
of    that  salutary  statute   on  the    landed 
interest.     A  succession  of  bad  harvests 
—  the  present,  I  believe,  without  a  paral- 
lel since  those  of  13 15,  13 16,  1438,  1569, 
I597»  i^9»  1709-10,  1 799- 180 1,  and  1809- 
17  —  has  arrested  this  progress,  and  made 
it  even  necessary,  probably  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  remit  part  of  the  rent 
which'  the  tenant  has  bargained  to  pay.     1 1 
is  probable  also,  that  just  as  the  enormous 
extent  of  open  ground  which   was   en- 
closed in  the  eighteenth  century  checked 
the   natural   rise    in    rents    during    that 
period  :  so,  practically,  the  addition  of  an 
enormous  and  increasing  area  of  wheat- 
growing  land  in  western   America,  the 
construction  of  extensive  railways  in  that 
country,  and  the  cheapening  of  freights 
will  check  any  rise  above  the  old  rents, 
and  even  drive  them  lower  than  they  have 
been.     Hut  this  is  part  of  the  risk  which 
all  investments  of  capital  run,  land  not 
excepted.     It   is   as  reasonable  for  the 
landowner  to  claim  that  he  should  re-im- 
posc  a  bread  tax,  or  transfer  charges  on 
his  land  which  compensate  beneficial  out- 
lay, or  the    satisfaction   of   purely  local 
duties,  as  it  would  be  for  the  owner  of 
canal  property  to  demand  that  his  interest 
should  be  paid,  when  the  function  which 
he  once  performed  is  superseded  by  an- 
other   which     is     cheaper    and    better. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  reason 
beyond  illegitimate  and  selfish  power,  to 
be  allecjed  in  favor  of  keeping  certain 
people's  income  up,  by  taking  something 
away  from  everybody  else's  income.     It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  people  who 
make  the  claim,  but  there  are  no  claims 
too  impudent  for  some  men's   cynicism. 
Hut   the  audacity  is   the  greater  when, 
much  of  the  home  crops  being  destroyed 
by  game,  the  people  are  to  be  told  that, 
in  addition  to  this  destruction  and  conse- 

?[uent  enhancement  of   natural  value,  a 
urther  and  more  vexatious  charge  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  consumer. 

It  will  seem  that  at  all  times  there  has 
been  a  genuine  partnership  in  expense 
between  the  English  landowner  and  the 
English  farmer.  It  would  have  been 
closer  and  more  advantageous  to  both, 
had  not  the  former  been  permitted  to  tie 
himself  by  the  absurd,  the  mischievous, 
and  the  immoral  conditions  of  a  tenancy 
for  life  in  an  estate  of  inheritance.  For- 
tunately, the  wiser  landowners  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  mischief  of  the  system 
vbich  they  have  hitherto  imagined  to  be 
the  most   effectual   guarantee   of   their 


social  rank,  because  they  are  able  to  trace 
the  inconvenience  of  their  present  posi- 
tion to  the  trammels  in  which  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bound.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  several  English  coun- 
ties the  condition  of  landowners,  hitherto 
in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances, 
has  become  one  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment. Not  infrequently,  it  is  said,  the 
nominal  owner  of  an  estate  is  indebted 
to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  his  income, 
and  being  constrained,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  forego  twenty  per  cent,  of 
his  rent,  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  absolutely 
penniless.  There  ran  be  no  greater  con- 
trast conceived  than  that  between  the 
false  security  in  which  people,  possessed 
of  what  seem  to  be  fixed  incomes,  stand 
now,  and  the  prudence  and  economy  ex- 
hibited by  our  forefathers.  Men  lived 
hardlv  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  for  sci- 
ence had  not  yet  discovered  how  to  obviate 
risk,  or  at  least  to  diminish  it.  Hut  in 
the  very  numerous  accounts  which  I  have 
studied  of  wealthy  nobles,  and  large  and 
small  corporations,  monastic  and  secular, 
I  have  found  it  invariably  the  case  that 
the  owner  or  owners  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  without  half-a-year*s  income 
in  hand,  and  this  even  in  the  worst  times. 
It  may  be  found  that  general  unthrift  may 
produce  disasters  more  widespread  and 
more  lasting  than  any  calamity  which 
arises  from  the  effects  of  rash  specula- 
tion, and  we  have  lately  learnt  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  to  be  the  most 
staple  source  of  revenue  may  disappoint 
its  owner  more  seriously  than  any  other 
investment  will,  if  it  suffer  from  the  ca- 
price of  the  seasons,  and  the  blind  con- 
fidence, or  careless  prodigality,  or  silly 
pride  of  its  nominal  possessor. 

That  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
English  agricultural  life,  the  common  out- 
lay of  owner  and  tenant,  has  been  wholly 
wanting  or  absent  in  Ireland.  That  there 
have  been,  especially  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  improving  Irish  landlords 
may  well  be  believed.  Hut  such  persons 
are  rare  exceptions  and  a  late  growth. 
As  the  English  imported  their  Church 
into  Ireland,  so  they  imported  an  English 
aristocracy  into  that  country,  and  an  En- 
glish lana  system,  which  was  not,  like 
that  of  this  country,  a  slow  growth  to 
which  English  social  life  has  more  or  less 
conveniently  accommodated  itself,  but  a 
violent  expedient,  imposed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Irish  King's  Hench  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  J.imes  I.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  tribal  tenure  of  Irish  land  was 
unfriendly  to  agricultural  progress,  a  lewd 
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custom,  as  the  lawyers  of  the  day  alleged. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  English  for  Irish  tenures  was  the 
first  and  the  most  enduring  cause  of  that 
agrarian  disaffection,  whicn  cither  breaks 
out  in  acts  of  local  ferocity,  or  organizes 
resistance  to  the  landowners'  rents.  The 
Irish  landowner  has  never  improved  his 
estate,  except  to  the  extent  of  building 
his  own  mansion.  Some  time  ago,  an 
Irish  landowner  complained  to  me  that 
his  class  had  been  stigmatized  as  vermin 
by  some  agrarian  orator.  I  could  only 
answer  that  the  epithet  was  very  rude, 
and  probably  very  irritating,  but  .that 
there  seemecf  no  better  definition  of  ver» 
min  than  that  of  animals  who  live  on  the 
soil,  but  do  not  contribute  to  its  fertility 
and  usefulness,  and  that  this  had  unluck- 
ily been  also  very  much  an  accurate  defi- 
nition of  an  Irish  landowner.  The  matter 
was  aggravated  when  the  landowner  was 
an  absentee,  and  therefore  seemed  not 
unnaturally  to  be  levying  a  tribute,  or  ex- 
acting a  tax,  for  which  he  rendered  no 
equivalent  service  whatever,  and  which 
had  to  be  paid,  as  adverse  balances  must 
be  paid,  by  forcing  exports  and  lowering 
prices.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  the  maxim 
was  first  enunciated,  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  but  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  right  has 
been  so  severely  enforced,  and  the  duty 
so  steadily  omitted. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  English  settlement  in  Ire- 
land would  have  spread  English  customs 
naturally  among  the  people.     In  the  reign 
of  Edward   I.,  Roger   Bigod,  the  great 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  had  a  considerable  Irish 
estate  within  the  English  pale,  which  was 
managed  as  carefully  and  as  well  as  the 
English    property    of    this    noble.     The 
slight  and   transitory  picture  which  the 
records  of  this  estate  afford  show  that 
English  agriculture  was   familiar  in  Ire- 
land, that    English    markets    had    been 
introduced  into  some  of  the  Irish  towns, 
and  that  prosperous  manufactures,  for  the 
time,  were  a  local  industry,  especially  in 
linen  and  woollen  cloth.     But  it  also  ap- 
pears that  the  Ireland  of  Bigod's  time,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  held  prop- 
erty, ^Cas  more  civilized  and  prosperous 
than   any  part  of  the   country  was  four 
centuries  after  that  time,  when  the  last 
serious  struggle  took  place  between  the 
two  races.     Successive  confiscations,  the 
gratification   of   English  land   hunger  in 
Ireland,  the  success  with  which  the  na- 
tive Irish  assimilated  their  conquerors  to 
themselves  in  everything  but  the  better 


elements  of  the  Irish  character,  and  the 
amazing  selfishness  with  which  English 
manufacturers  and   English    landowners 
coerced  Irish  industrvinto  the  solitar}',  or 
almost  solitary,  conciition  of  cottier  ten- 
ancy, fully  explain  the  backward  state  of 
the  country,  and   the  undying  dislike  of 
the  Irish  to  the  political  or  social  system 
of  England.     The  English  government, 
after  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  wished  to 
support  and  extend  the  Protestant  inter- 
est in  Ireland,  and  they  scarcely  spared 
any  means  to  effect  this  end.     But  they 
destroyed  the  object  which  they  professed 
by  a  commercial  system,  so  harsh,  so  self- 
ish, so  searching,  that  the  Irishman  was 
forced    to  become  a  peasant   tenant  at 
will,  at  a  rent  settled  by  an  auction.     Ire- 
land mijjht  have  been  a  great  breeding- 
ground  for  cattle  and  sheep,  but  the  inter- 
ests of  the  English  landowners  forbade 
the  exportation  of  stock  to  England,  or  to 
any  other  country.     In  short,  Ireland  was 
governed    more  ignorantly  in   the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  India  is  now,  and  far 
more  dangerously,  for  the  effects  remain, 
and  are,  probably,  ineradicable.     Shallow 
politicians  are  often  irritated  and  amazed 
when  the  concession  of  urgent  demands  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  quiet  and 
content.      But  a  reform  in  law  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  a  reform  in  the 
process  of  law,  and  even  if  it  were,  the 
mischief  done  in  a  past  age  is  not  by  any 
means  cured  by  a  grudgmg  acknowledg- 
ment that  a  change  is  inevitable  and  nec- 
essary in  order  to  avoid  worse   conse- 
quences.   There  is    no  forgiveness  for 
errors  in  politics.    The  evil  which  is  done 
is  sure  to  come  home,  and  make  itself 
felt,  just  as  the  agues  which  travellers 
contract  in    certain    countries    reappear 
years  after  the  disease-  was  caught  and 
apparently  met  by  remedies. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  con- 
nected with  English  rents  which  has  to  be 
briefly  handleo,  the  relations,  past  and 
present,  of  the  farm  laborer  to  his  em- 
ployer. After  two  centuries  of  vain  legis- 
lation upon  the  rate  of  wages,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1563,  by  the  famous  statute  of 
apprenticeship,  put  the  regulations  of  the 
rates  of  wages  into  the  hands  of  the  mag- 
istrates in  quarter  sessions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  queen  in- 
tended, in  her  assent  to  this  measure,  to 
confer  the  right  of  fixing  wages  on  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  them  low, 
for  in  the  age  of  this  queen  it  was  believed 
to  be  expedient  that  prices  should  be 
fixed  by  law,  and  that  such  prices  as  were 
fixed  should  be  enforced  by  competent 
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authority.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience, coupled  with  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom, to  see  that  authority  in  matters  of 
bar;::ain  and  j>ale  should  be  generally  used 
for  I  he  puqjose  of  enforcing,  of  interpret- 
ing, and  occasionally  of  modifying  con- 
tracts, in  the  light  of  equity,  and  that  it 
should  rarely,  and  only  under  special 
circumstances,  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract.  The  experiment  which  Eliza- 
beth made  was  disastrous,  for  the  recur- 
rence of  low  prices,  though  fully  expected, 
never  arrivecl,  and  after  other  expedients 
had  been  tried,  the  legal  relief  of  destitu- 
tion appeared  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
low  wages,  though  a  law  assigning  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  to  every  peasant's 
cottage,  enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  main- 
tain him,  had  been  passed,  and  was 
allowed  at  once  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
The  English  poor-law  is  historically  a 
bargain  by  which  the  poor,  in  considera- 
tion of  having  been  ousted  from  their 
inheritance  in  the  soil  of  their  country, 
-were  to  be  maintained  from  its  produce. 
Practically,  however,  the  legal  relief  of 
destitution  enabled  the  landowners  to 
procure  cheap  labor  at  the  common  cost 
of  all  occupants,  and  thereby  put  much  of 
th.e  cliarge  of  labor  on  those  who  do  not 
employ  labor  with  a  view  to  profit ;  and, 
under  the  law  of  parochial  settlement, 
tied  the  peasant  down  to  a  serfdom  more 
cicgrading  and  more  hopeless  than  any 
£orm  of  feudal  servitude  short  of  absolute 
a>lavcry. 

The  wages  of  labor  have  been  increased 
^->f   late  years.     Lord    Beaconsfield  savs 
they  have  increased  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
la^t  forty  years.     The  statement  may  be 
true,   but   the    figures    are    suspiciously 
round,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  very  apt 
to  ;jct  his   facts   and  quotations  second- 
land.     Hut  if  the  fact  be  indisputable,  it 
i>  also  certain  that  with  the  exception  of 
Irc.id  and  clothing,  all  the  other  articles 
o!  (.rdinary  consumption  have  risen  much 
more  than  forty  per  cent.     Till  within  the 
Idst  \car  or  two,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  ba- 
t««n,'arjd   milk  were  fully  double,  some- 
times  treble,  the   prices   at   which    they 
stood  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
took  i)lace,  and  before  the  extension  of 
tiic  railway  system  made  these  provisions 
(Jt-arcr   in   country   than   in   town.      The 
j»va>ant's   house -rent,   once   nominal,   is 
ri(*w  a  serious  item   in  his  expenditure. 
He  is  rarely  seen  to  be  in  possession,  as 
he  once  was,  of  a  half-acre  piece  attached 
to  his  totlajije  ;  but  if  he  gels  any  land  at 
all,  is  lucky  if  he  possesses  an  allotment 
iu  the  poorest  soil  of  the  parish,  at  a  rent 


double  or  three  times  that  of  the  best. 
His  wages  may  have  been  increased  with- 
out any  increase  in  their  purchasing 
power,  and  the  increase  may  be,  probably 
IS,  due  to  the  increasing  and  necessary 
strictness  with  which  poor-law  relief  is 
accorded  to  the  able-bodied.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  such  an  increase  has 
affected,  and  will  affect,  rents,  though, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  obtained 
for  the  secondary  products  of  agriculture, 
meat  and  dairy  produce,  has  increased 
so  enormously,  rents  have  till  latterly 
risen,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost 
of  labor.  Suppose,  on  a  farm  assessed  at 
j^50o,  poor-rates  have  been  diminished  by 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  farmer  or 
landowner,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  have 
saved  /J  12  loj.  in  his  outgoings.  But  if 
the  wages  of  labor  are  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  he  has  twenty  hands 
on  his  farm,  at  an  average  of  ly,  a  week, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cost  of  labor  has 
been  greatly  increased  on  the  one  hand, 
and  very  slightly  lessened  on  the  other. 
Still  less  is  he  benefited  if  the  charges  of 
the  poor-law  are  transferred  to  the  consol- 
idated fund,  and  he  pays  income-tax  on 
his  profits.  Much  that  he  has  saved,  or 
seemed  to  save,  goes  ultimately  to  the 
landowner,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  cost 
which  has  been  transferred  from  his  poor- 
rate  to  the  income-tax  out  of  his  peculiar 
profits,  and  from  which  tax  he  cannot 
escape.  It  is  wonderful  that  English 
farmers  did  not  see  that  when  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  candidly  told  them  that 
the  first  addition  made  to  the  income-tax 
by  the  present  government  was  due  to 
the  cost  incurred  by  paying  the  extra 
charges  of  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums, 
they  were  compelled  to  improve  the  land- 
lords* rents  at  the  cost  of  farmers*  profits. 
The  landowner  and  the  farmer  nave  a 
real  grievance  in  the  education  rate.  The 
education  of  the  poor  is  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  local  duty,  or  a  beneficial  outlay 
to  those  who  pay  the  charges  of  such  an 
education.  It  is  a  national  duty,  to  be 
satisfied  partly  as  a  corrective  to  criminal 
tendencies,  partly  as  a  means  by  which 
the  collective  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  may  be  increased.  If  one 
examines  the  subject,  national  education 
is  a  service  done  to  all  alike,  and,  like  the 
public  defence,  it  should  be  defrayed  by 
all  alike,  in  as  equitable  a  manner  as  is 
possible  in  taxation.  It  does  not  benefit 
the  child  from  a  material  point  of  view, 
for  if  all  persons  were  equally  educated, 
i  no  one  could  earn  more  wages  than  be- 
I  fore,  though  the  intellectual  level  on  which 
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each  person  would  stand  would  be  higher, 
though  the  moral  benefit  to  the  child  is 
undoubted.  It  does  not,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  benefit  the  parent,  for  by  it 
he  is  deprived  of  the  child's  earnings,  is 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  child's  main- 
tenance, and  is  charpjed  with  the  amount 
levied  for  the  child's  fees.  He  may  be 
morally  bound  to  get  his  child  educated, 
but  he  gets  no  material  advantage  from 
the  compulsion,  and  for  the  time,  it  may 
be,  is  called  upon  to  undergo  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  his  traditional  re- 
sources. Nor  is  the  employer,  especially 
the  farmer,  benefited,  fie  will  have  more 
to  pay  for  adult  labor,  since  the  laborer's 
aggregate  earnings  are  lessened ;  he  will 
be  deprived  of  the  cheap,  but  very  profit- 
able labor  of  childhood;  and  he  has  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  proc- 
ess which  reduces  his  profits  or  his 
rents,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nay,  he  has 
a  prospective  loss  in  the  process,  for  if 
education  confers  any  material  benefit  on 
the  recipient,  it  will  be  to  aid  him  in  find- 
ing the  best  market  for  his  labor,  and 
thereby  will  take  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  at  the  pains 
and  expense  of  making  the  commodity  of 
his  labor  unmarketable  to  them. 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DOROTHY  FOX. 
CHAPTER   XVI. 

To  Joan's  great  satisfaction,  Adam  ac- 
cepted the  hand  which  Jerrem  proffered, 
exchanged  a  few  indifferent  remarks,  and 
then  by  degrees  sank  down  into  that  dis- 
tant coolness  more  fatal  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  friendship  than  an  open  rup- 
ture is.  In  answer  to  some  questions  put 
by  Joan,  Jerrem  said  that  he  had  left 
Jersey  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  had 
come  across  in  the  **  Long  Bet "  of  Caw- 
sand,  a  vessel  apparently  engaged  in  the 
same  free  trade  as  the  "  Lottery."  He 
spoke  of  the  places  he  had  visited  and 
the  people  he  had  seen,  but  beyond  these 
and  like  remarks  no  mention  was  made  as 
to  his  absence  or  the  cause  of  his  being 
left  behind.  Eve,  who  had  expected  to 
find  in  Jerrem  another  stalwart  sailor,  was 
surprised  to  see  a  short,  slim  young  fel- 
low, with  a  pleasant  face  and  an  irresis- 
tible flow  of  spirits,  with  which  at  once 
he  seemed  to  infect  every  one  but  Adam, 


who,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by 
Joan  and  Eve,  continued  to  sit  silent  and 
glum,  answering  the  direct  questions  put 
to  him,  but  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  the 
general  conversation. 

This  moodiness,  however,  was  no  check 
to  Jerrem,  who  rattled  away  during  the 
whole  of  supper-time  with  a  volubility 
which  increased  as  the  two  girls,  finding 
their  efforts  fruitless,  resigned  themselves 
to  being  amused,  and  gradually  became 
so  engrossed  with  their  merriment  and 
banter,  that  during  long  lapses  of  time 
Adam  and  his  ill-humor  were  forgotten. 
At  length  the  pushing  back  of  his  chaii 
with  unnecessary  violence  recalled  them  tc 
a  sense  of  his  presence ;  after  which  he 
got  up,  took  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  and, 
leaning  across  for  the  candle,  held  it 
while  he  proceeded  to  take  a  light. 

"  Why,  you  ain't  goin*  out,  Adam,  to  be 
sure  ?  "  exclaimed  Joan,  now  fully  alive  to 
the  offence  they  had  given. 

"What.*^'*  said  Adam,  continuing  tG 
puff  away  at  his  cigar. 

"You  ain't  goin'  out,  not  now?'*  re- 
peated Joan. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  said,  waiting  to  set 
down  the  candle  before  he  gave  the  an- 
swer. "Why?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  go?" 

"  No,  no  reason,"  said  Joan ;  "  only  'tis 
gettin'  so  late,  and  we  two  shall  be  off  to 
bed  almost  directly." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  and  Adam's  face  ex- 
pressed the  astonishment  he  desired  tc 
imply.  "  Really,  I  thought  from  present 
appearances  that  you  were  settled  for  the 
night." 

"  And  why  not  ? "  put  in  Jerrem.  "  1 
for  one  am  ready  to  make  a  night  of  it 
Come,  what  do  'ee  say  to  a  brew  o'  gooc 
punch  —  eh,  Joan  ?  Where's  the  grog  to i 
Out  with  it,  my  maid,  and  let's  draw  round 
the  fire  and  have  a  song ; "  and,  tbrowin| 
his  arm  round  Joan's  waist,  he  trolled  out 
in  an  uncommonly  musical  voice,  — 

"  *Twas  landlady  Meg  that  made  such  rare  flip : 
Pull  away,  pull  away,  my  hearties  ! 

At  Wapping  she  livecl,  at  the  sign  of  the  Shipj 
Where  tars  met  m  such  jolly  parties. 
Parties — where  tars — "• 

But  the  remainder  of  the  chorus  was 
drowned  by  the  clang  of  the  house-dooi 
as  Adam  slammed  it  violently  after  him. 

"  O  Lord !  there's  the  fat  in  the  fire 
agen  ! "  exclaimed  Joan,  despondingly. 

"  Never  mind :  What*s  the  odds,  so  loa| 
as  you're  happy?"  laughed  Jerrem,  pay 
ing  no  more  heed  that  the  door  had  beei 
slammed  by  Adam's  exit  than  if  its  bolfa 
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sincl  bars  had  been  shaken  by  a  gust  of 
wind. 

•*  Happy!"  echoed  Joan  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  *Mss,  that's  all  very  fine  for 
vou,  but  Eve  and  mc's  had  so  much  o'  it 
a?4  us  can  carry  in  wan  day:  haven't  us, 
Hx-c?  He'd  scarce  so  much  as  set  foot 
inside  the  doors  afore  he  began  with  his 
tantrums." 

•'  Hlawcd  out  o'  Plymouth  in  the  con- 
tra? ry  wind,"  supfgested  Jerrem,  who  con- 
tinued to  busy  himself  in  stirring  the  fire, 
putting  on  the  kettle  and  getting  out  fresh 
glasses. 

'•  I  wish  to  goodness,  then,  'twould  blow 
\in  back  agen,"  sighed  Joan  —  "there  or 
anywheres,  so  long  as  he'd  stay  till  he  felt 
a  l:it  more  peaceable.  I  declares  you 
may  so  well  try  to  walk  on  the  edge  o'  a 
knife  as  hope  to  please  him  when  he's  in 
one  o'  those  quondaries." 

"But  what  on  earth  could  have  angered 
him  now  ? "  exclaimed  Eve.  "  He  seemed 
so  sorry  that  he'd  been  out  of  temper  he 
quite  begged  my  pardon  about  it." 

•'Then  I  say,  Joan,  let's  you  and  me  ax 
of  un  to  beg  our  pardons,  shall  us  ?  "  said 
Jerrem  with  a  comical  look.  "  Lors ! 
come  along,  do,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a 
low  chair  which  he  had  placed  for  her 
next  his  own,  "or  afore  we  gets  settled 
^s'll  have  un  back  agen.  So  out  with  the 
liquor,  anyways ;  and  if  we  can't 
punch,  give  us  a  drop  o'  grog." 

Joan  placed  the  oottles  on  the  table, 
taking  out  at  the  same  time  the  little 
Howered  glass  which  she  had  previously 
given  to  Eve. 

"What  do  'ee  think?"  she  said  as  she 
^ft  it  in  front  of  her.  "  Till  her  comed 
^^^^  her  never  so  much  as  tasted  spirits 
^'  no  kind;  and  now,"  she  added,  judging 
^^e  surprise  she  must  be  occasioning  in 
^^r  hearer,  **  her's  only  just  put  her  lips 
^f>  it;  so  'tis  no  good  o'  mixin'  nothin' 
wort!i  drinkin'  for  she." 

"  All  right ! "  said  Jerrem :  "  you  leave 
that  to  me.  I  know  the  sort  o'  brew  that 
tickles  the  maidens'  fancy.  You  won't 
say  no  to  what  Til  make  for  ye,  miss." 

"Miss?"  laughed  Joan.  "Why,  call 
her  Kve,  to  be  sure,  Jerrem:  her's  so 
much  a  cousin  to  'cc  as  I  be,  and,"  she 
continued,  assuming  to  whisper,  "sent  a 
kiss  to  *ee  too  on  that  letter  you  haven't 
a  got  —  same  as  I  did." 

"Oh,  Joan,  how  can  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
Eve.  her  face  getting  very  red  and  con- 
fused. 

"Come,  I  like  that!"  cried  Joan. 
••'How  could  you?*  'Tis  truth,  though 
—  a   regular  smackin'  one,  too,  so  big 
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round  as  so ;  "  and  she  pouted  up  her  lips 
into  a  rosy  button,  which  to  Jerrem  looked 
so  irresistible  that,  deferring  the  payment 
he  evidently  intended  making  to  Eve,  he 
made  a  dart  at  Joan,  thereby  affording  an 
opportunity  for.  Eve  to  escape,  which  "she, 
utterly  unmindful  of  her  foot,  managed  to 
effect  by  running  up  the  stairs,  which 
opened  out  behind  her. 

"Herll  be  down  agen  in  a  minute,  I 
reckon,"  said  Joan.  But  so  long  as  Joan 
stayed  Jerrem  was  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  what  Eve  might  do,  and,  resuming  his 
seat  and  his  grog,  he  tried  to  entice  Joan 
to  sit  down  by  his  side;  but  of  no  avail, 
for  Joan,  remembering  the  hurt  foot,  in- 
sisted on  taking  the  candle  to  run  up- 
stairs and  see  what  Eve  was  about ;  and 
when,  some  minutes  later,  she  returned, 
she  informed  Jerrem  that  Eve  had  gone 
up  for  good  and  all,  and  that  she'd  only 
come  down  to  say  good-night  to  him. 

"Oh,  good-night,"  said  Jerrem;  and 
Joan,  knowing  by  his  voice  that  he  was 
not  much  pleased,  endeavored  to  propi- 
tiate him  by  making  some  remark  which 
led  to  an  answer  and  gradually  expanded 
into  a  gossip,  the  principal  topics  being 
Eve  and  Adam. 

Joan  had  just  commenced  a  whispered 
account  of  how  Adam  had  burnt  the  lace 
when  a  footstep  close  outside  the  door 
made  her  exclaim, "  I  say,  here  he  comes : 
I'm  bothered  if  he  shall  know  that  her 
ain't  here  too ; "  and  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment she  blew  out  the  candle,  so  that  when 
Adam  opened  the  door  it  was  to  find  the 
room  empty,  while  the  still  bright  wick 
and  the  scampering  of  footsteps  told  him 
that  it  was  only  at  his  approach  that  the 
happy  party  had  taken  flight. 

He  drew  a  chair  over  to  the  fire  and 
flung  himself  down  in  no  enviable  mood, 
debating  what  course  he  should  take. 
His  strong  desire  was  to  make  Jerrem 
come  down  and  then  and  there  have  a  set- 
tlement of  the  long  array  of  aggravations 
which  for  months  nad  been  smouldering 
between  them.  He  regretted  beyond 
measure  that  he  had  accepted  his  hand,  a 
thing  he  had  resolved  not  again  to  do; 
only  that,  coming  upon  him  suddenly  as 
he  nad  done,  the  desire  to  avoid  another 
outbreak  before  Eve  had  made  him  first 
waver,  and  finally  give  way;  and  his  re- 
ward had  been  that  from  the  moment 
Jerrem  appeared  Eve  had  had  eyes  and 
ears  for  no  one  else.  Might  he  not  have 
known  it  would  be  so  ?  Had  he  ever 
cared  for  the  affection  of  any  thing  or 
person  but  Jerrem  had  stepped  in  be- 
tween them?    That  birthright  of  moth- 
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er's  love  which,  whole  and  undivided, 
should  have  been  his  and  only  his,  Jcrrem 
had  stolen  from  him :  that  hrst  place  in 
his  father's  heart  Jerrem  had  ousted  him 
from,  so  that  the  want  of  tolerance  he 
often  showed  toward  the  old  man's  fail- 
inj^s  sprang  as  much  from  wounded  van- 
ity as  from  wounded  morality.  Did  he 
single  out  a  companion,  Jerrem  lured  him 
away ;  if  he  made  an  acquaintance,  Jerrem 
captivated  him  from  his  side;  the  very 
dog  that  Adam  called  his  own  Jerrem 
could  entice  from  his  heels;  and  if  he 
chose  to  put  forth  his  arts  among  the 
crew,  Adam's  sound  reasoning  and  com- 
mon-sense arguments  were  as  idle  words 
poured  into  deaf  ears. 

Was  this  to  go  on  forever?  And  as 
the  question  rose  up  in  his  mind  before 
his  eyes  there  shaped  itself  .a  face  which, 
though  but  lately  seen,  had  so  mirrored 
itself  in  AdanVs  heart  that  its  presence 
seemed  reflected  in  every  thought,  its 
power  felt  in  every  action.  Hitherto  he 
had  refused  to  ask  the  name  of  this  spell, 
which  by  turns  galled  him  like  a  yoke  and 
then  hung  lightly  as  a  chain  of  roses  ;  but 
now  his  ears  tingled  with  the  sound,  and 
every  pulse  that  beat  proclaimed  its  name 
was  love.  And  was  this  new-born  hap- 
piness to  be  wrenched  away  and  torn 
aside  by  one  whose  shallow  nature  had 
no  depth  to  shelter  more  than  a  passing 
passion  ?  No,  no  —  a  thousand  times  no  ! 
Rather  would  he  pluck  his  heart  out  by 
the  roots  than  run  the  risk  of  such  a  dan- 
ger, the  dim  shadow  of  which  so  frenzied 
him  that,  unmindful  of  all  else  but  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  started  from 
his  chair  and  paced  the  room  with  hurried 
steps,  while  those  above,  listening  to  the 
sound,  drew  each  his  or  her  own  conclu- 
sion —  Joan's  cup  of  bitterness  sweetened 
by  the  thought  that  at  last  Adam  could 
be  made  to  suffer ;  Eve's  heart  swelling 
with  delight  as  she  grew  more  conscious 
of  her  power;  Jerrem's  weak  nature 
quickened  into  tirm  resolve  that  if  Adam 
was  fairly  caught,  he'd  have  a  game  with 
Eve  too,  and  repay  the  many  stings  which 
Adam's  way  of  doing  right  so  often  made 
him  smart  and  writhe  under. 

Headstrong,  impetuous,  led  by  any  one 
he  was  with,  kind-hearted  to  a  fault,  gen- 
erous to  excess,  Jerrem's  virtues  led  him 
into  more  evils  than  most  men's  vices  do. 
He  was  as  wax  in  the  hand  of  friend  or 
foe,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  companion  who  humored 
him  most  completely.  Adam  prided  him- 
self on  never  having  stooped  to  gain  an 
influence  over  Jerrem  —  a  very  false  mat- 


ter of  £:ratulation,  as,  had  he  done  so,  he 
might  nave  turned  him  from  much  folly 
and  many  a  vicious  habit.  For  Jerrem, 
rattle-brained  as  he  seemed,  had  enough 
good  sense  to  perceive  and  even  to  ad- 
mire—  although  he  could  not  emulate  — 
Adam's  good  qualities,  and  a  word  of 
persuasion  from  him  would  have  often 
conquered  where  a  dictatorial  rebuke  only 
inflamed.  Latterlv,  their  differences  hai 
been  more  open  and  more  frequent,  and 
the  discord  was  kept  up  by  Jerrem's 
habit  of  shirking  all  allusion  to  an  un- 
pleasant subject,  and  positively  refusing, 
when  the  cause  of  offence  had  once 
passed  by,  to  give  or  receive  any  further 
explanatfon  of  it. 

Jerrem  could  part  with  a  man  one  day 
in  the  middle  of  a  towering  rage,  and 
meet  him  the  next  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  as  if  nothing  had 
hapj)cned  —  a  great  proof,  as  his  friends 
thought,  of  a  forgiving  disposition,  while 
in  reality,  the  disposition  to  forgive  was 
very  trifling  in  comparison  with  his  ina- 
bility to  retain :  he  could  no  more  keep 
up  anger  than  he  could  maintain  silence, 
l)rudence,  or  any  of  those  numerous 
"  new  leaves  "  which  he  resolved  to  turn 
over  one  hour  and  forgot  all  about  the 
next. 

Adam,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  power 
to  throw  off  an  annoyance:  it  rankled 
and  stuck  by  him  until  the  matter  of  it 
was  cleared  up  or  atoned  for ;  and,  though 
a  year  might  elapse  before  an  opportunity 
occurred,  when  it  did  occur  his  mind  re- 
verted at  once  to  the  quarrel,  and  his 
manner  betrayed  the  consciousness  of 
its  presence.  Bom  with  that  love  of  his 
native  place  which  reigns  supreme  in 
I  every  true  Cornishman's  heart,  Adam's 
early  ambition  had  been  full  of  schemes 
for  the  prosperity  and  regeneration  of 
Polperro ;  and  as  year  by  year  these  as- 
pirations faded  away  in  the  certainty  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  change 
either  place  or  people,  he  grew  to  have 
less  sympathy  for  failings  he  had  no  share 
in,  ancl  less  toleration  for  follies  he  had 
no  temptation  to. 

Noting  his  unpopularity,  it  stung  him 
to  the  quick  to  see  the  aifference  made 
between  Jerrem  and  himself  —  Jerrem 
welcomed,  made  much  of,  screened,  con- 
fided in,  while  he  was  only  sought  when 
an  arbitrator  \^'as  needed;  never  wel- 
comed except  some  advice  was  wanted ; 
seldom  trusted  but  when  betrayal  else- 
where was  feared  —  a  popularity  utterly 
valueless  while  Jerrem  held  the  strong- 
hold of  favor,  for  the  jealous  heart  has  m 
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no  way  changed  since  envious  Haman 
counted  all  as  naught  so  long  as  Morde- 
cai  the  Jew  sat  at  the  king*s  gate. 

'**Twas  all  along  o'  his  head  being 
crammed  up  with  a  passel  o'  book-larn- 
in\''  was  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Adam 
by  the  Polpcrro  folk,  who,  while  they 
sfiowed  no  predilection  for  his  society, 
could  not  refrain  from  compassionating 
him.  A  man  who  didn't,  seemingly,  care 
much  for  badger-baiting,  dog-fighting,  rat- 
hunting,  wouldn't  dnnk  and  seldom 
fought,  —  what  rational  enjovment  was 
there  left  for  him.''  So  well  not  make 
money  at  all  as  not  to  know  how  to  spend 
it  when  vou  had  made  it.  "'Twasa  com- 
plete judgment  on  old  Zebedee's  pride," 
ihcy  said,  "and  prettily  he  was  payin'  for 
it  now,  'stid  o'  bringin*  up  the  boy  in  the 
way  he  should  go.  For  to  stick  by  his 
boat  and  stand  by  his  cargo,  fight  fair  and 
die  game,  was  all  the  larnin*  a  Polperro 
lad  needed ;  and  if  that  t'achin  didn't 
make  a  man  of  him,  nothing  to  be  larnt 
out  of  books  would." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Distracted  by  thoughts  which  even 
in  sleep  still  held  possession  of  his  mind, 
Adam  gladly  hailed  the  dawn,  and,  rising 
with  it,  went  out  soon  after  to  see  if  as 
vet  there  was  any  news  of  the  "  Lottery." 
)ie  was  anxious  to  secure  the  immediate 
services  of  Dicky  Snobnose,  an  itinerant 
vender  of  earthenware  —  or  dome,  as  it 
is  thereabouts  called  —  who  was  usually 
engaged  to  dispose  of  the  smuggled  por- 
celain, which, as  "rale  Injee  Chinee," was 
held  at  that  time  in  great  repute.  Lost- 
withiel  was  the  usual  market,  and  thither, 
concealed  away  under  coarse  basins  and 
jugs,  Dicky  carried  it  himself,  or,  if  of  too 
weighty  a  load  for  his  basket,  packed  it 
carefully  in  the  panniers  of  the  sturdy 
donkey  which  he  carefully  led  along. 

Adam  found  that  the  fisher  portion  of 
the  village  was  already  astir,  and  round 
and  about  the  quay  various  preparations 
were  in  progress.  The  sea  was  smooth 
and  encircled  by  a  dark-blue  ridge  of 
boundary,  over  which  clouds  heavy  and 
lowering  spread  out  in  a  leaden  stretch 
toward  the  shore,  there  to  meet  the  mists 
which  still  hun^  thick,  clinging  to  the 
cliffs  and  obscunng  all  but  their  tall  heads 
from  view.  The  few  boats  which  the 
dawn  had  found  close  in  shore  had  man- 
aged to  round  the  Peak,  and  now  lay 
dotted  here  and  there  about  the  little  har- 
bor, waiting  to  clear  out  the  fish  which 
tlicy  had  been  the  best  part  of  the  night 
engaged  in  catching.    The  men  lounged 
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over  the  sides  calling  to  one  another, 
hearinc^  and  telling  of  their  luck  or  their 
lack  otit.  The  boys  swung  idly  on  the 
bowsprits,  daring  their  fellows  to  various 
feats  of  venture.  The  lookers-on  gazed 
idly  from  the  quay,  giving  now  and  again 
vent  to  an  abstracted  whistle  in  the  vague 
hope  of  bringing  the  wind  and  bettering 
the  stagnation  of  affairs. 

Placing  himself  on  a  vantage-point, 
Adam  addressed  the  man  nearest  within 
hearing,  and,  making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  shouted  out  an  inquiry  whether  he 
had  seen  or  heard  any  word  of  the  "  Lot- 
tery." No,  he  had  not,  but  he'd  pass  the 
word  and  ask  if  the  others  had;  the 
result  of  which  was  an  answer  returned 
that  the  **  Lottery  "  was  uist  outside,  only 
waiting  for  a  bit  of  a  breeze  to  bring  her 
in.  His  supposition  thus  confirmed, 
Adam  determined  to  seek  Dickv  Snob- 
nose  without  further  delay,  anci,  going 
across  to  the  Three  Pilchards,  he  u)und 
that  word  had  been  left  on  the  previous 
evening  that  Dicky  had  gone  to  Lansallos, 
where  he  would  remain  until  the  next  day. 

The  morning  was  clearing  up  with  a 
promise  of  brightness,  so  without  doubt 
the  "  Lottery "  would  make  all  speed  to 
get  in ;  and  as  Adam  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  store  of  spirits  to  be  taken 
awajr,  it  was  expedient  to  get  the  more 
fragile  cargo  off  their  hands  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  His  best  plan  would 
be  to  set  off  for  Lansallos  at  once,  and, 
as  he  should  have  to  pass  the  mill  on  his 
way,  he  could  easily  ^et  breakfast  with 
his  aunt,  and  thus  avoid  the  unpleasant- 
ness which  might  not  improbably  attend 
another  home-meal.  By  crossing  the 
green  he  escaped  again  passing  the  house, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  road  to  Crum- 
plehorne,  his  pace  quickening  as  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  previous  night's  walk  rose 
up  vividly  to  disturb  him.  Already  over 
Hard  Head  the  sun  had  made  a  rift  in 
the  sky.  The  hoarfrost,  changed  into 
drops  of  dew,  hung  trembling  on  each 
blade  of  grass  ;  the  slowly  dispelling  mist 
curled  itself  into  long  wreaths  of  smoke, 
which,  creeping  up  the  hillside,  vanished 
into  space ;  the  dripping  leaves  held  up 
their  heads ;  the  shivering  birds  set  up  a 
feeble  chirrup;  and  Adam,  touched  by 
soft  memories  and  the  cheering  prospect 
of  a  brighter  day,  felt  the  gloom  which 
had  oppressed  him  lifted  up,  his  spirits 
heightened ;  and,  throwing  off  the  shad- 
ows which  had  hitherto  clouded  his  face, 
he  was  able  to  present  himself  before 
Mrs.  Tucker  with  a  manner  which  gave 
rise  to  no  suspicion  on  her  part  that  she 
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was  indebted  to  auglit  else  but  the  con- 
venient situation  of  the  mill  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  visit. 

**Well,  I'm  sure  I'*  she  said  as  they 
seated  themselves  at  the  well-spread  table. 
** 'Twouldn't  have  bin  not  expectin*  so 
very  much  if  Joan  and  Eve  had  got  up  for 
once  and  ijivcd  *ee  vcr  breakfast,  'stead  o' 
lavin'  in  their  beds  till  nobody  knows 
when.  But  there  I  young  people's  all 
alike  now  —  up  when  they  oft  to  be  abed, 
and  abed  when  they  oft  to  be  up." 

"  Well,  they  were  kept  up  a  bit  late  last 
night,-*  said  Adam  by  way  of  excuse : 
"one  thing  was,  that  we  were  late  home 
for  coming  back  from  seeing  Jessie  Brad- 
don.  On  her  way  l-ve  managed  to  give 
a  twist  to  her  foo{.'* 

*'  Well,  I  hope  to  goodness,  then,  that 
Joan  had  got  some  lily-leaves  to  lay  to  it, 
though  ^twould  be  nolhin'  more  than  I 
should  look  for  to  be  told  her'd  nothin'  in 
the  house  to  fly  to." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what  they  did 
to  it,"  said  Adam  carelesslv:  "it  seemed 
rather  bad  at  first,  but  1  s^pose  the  pain 
went  off,  for  she  didn't  appear  to  be  doing 
anything  to  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker,  with  a  little 
nod  of  contempt,  "  I've  allays  heerd  say 
that  town  folks  is  capital  hands  at  cryin* 
out  afore  they'm  hurled.  What  do  *ce 
think  o'  yer  cousin  then,  Adam  ?" 

Adam  felt  devoutly  thankful  that  under 
cover  of  arranijing  the  contents  of  his 
plate  (which  his  aunt  in  her  hospitality 
had  over-bounli fully  filled),  he  could  avoid 
meeting  her  scrutinizing  gaze. 

**Oh^  I  think  she's  well  enough,  so  far 
as  maidens  go,''  he  said  at  length. 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  say  *  as  far  as  they 
go,' "  repeated  Mrs.  Tucker,  **  for  there's 
but  few  o*  them  worth  much,  I  b'lievc, 
nowadays,  and  Pm  often  checked  from 
findin'  more  fault  with  Joan  than  I  do  by 
the  thought  that  where  vou  see  one  bet- 
ter  there's  twenty  that's  worse." 

**  Oh,  Joan's  well  enough,"  said  Adam 
heartily:  "nobody  need  find  much  fault 
with  her.  If  half  the  women  in  the  world 
were  as  good  as  Joan,  there'd  be  double 
as  many  men  with  lighter  hearts." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  only 
speak  the  truth  there,"  returned  Mrs. 
Tucker,  complacently,  "for  'tis  more  her 
heedless  ways  than  any  harm  that  her's 
got  in  her;  and  for  that  reason  I'm 
pleased  to  see  Eve  so  steady,  and  not  one 
one  o'  your  fly-away  giglets,  such  as  I 
could  name  a  dozen  for  here  —  rather  too 
steady,  I  fancy,  for  the  carryin'  out  o' 
uncle's  scheme.'* 


"  Scheme  ?  What  scheme  ? "  asked 
Adam. 

"Why,  don't  'ee  mind  uncle's  sayin' 
that  she  and  Jerrem  must  make  a  match 
of  it?" 

"Jerrem?"  repeated  Adam  sharply. 
"  Father  *ud  much  better  hold  his  tongue 
about  such  things.  Jerrem  can  find  a 
wife,  I  dare  say,  without  father  helping 
him  to  look  for  one." 

"  Oh,  well,  there  was  no  harm  meant." 
returned  Mrs.  Tucker;  "and,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  I  was  so  much  in  fault  as  your 
father.  For  Eve's  a  unprovided-for  girl, 
you  know,  Adam,  and  as  Jerrem's  made 
to  share  in  everythin'  pretty  much  as  if 
he  was  a  son,  I  don't  see,  for  my  part, 
why  he  shouldn't  have  the  kccpin  o  one 
o'  the  family  for  it.'* 

"  He's  welcome,  so  far  as  I  go,  to  all 
father  chooses  to  do  for  him,"  said  Adam, 
"but  if  I'm  to  be  asked  I'd  rather  he 
looked  out  for  a  wife  somewheres  else.  I 
think  our  family's  had  pretty  well  enough 
of  him  without  that." 

"  Ah,  and  so  do  I  too,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tucker,  bristling  up.  "  There's  a  way  o' 
doin'  things,  ancl  a  way  o'  overdoin'  things, 
and  Jerrem's  feet  was  never  measured 
for  the  shoes  he  stands  in.  But  there ! 
your  poor  mother  was  as  blind  as  ever 
your  father  is,  and,  if  'tis  possible,  more 
wrapped  up,  so  that  I  never  got  nothin' 
but  black  looks  from  both  of  *em  if  ever  I 
said  a  word  against  it." 

"  He's  been  made  too  much  of  alto- 
gether," said  Adam  conclusively.  **  How- . 
ever,  I  s'pose  if  parents  choose  to  set  up 
a  stranger  before  their  own  son,  they've  a 
right  to ;  only  let  it  end  there.  I  wouldn't 
advise  Jerrem  to  try  on  any  more  of  these 
cutting-out  games  with  me." 

"  And  I  don't  wonder  at  'ee  saj'in'  so, 
then,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker  sympathetically, 
"  for  the  trodden  worm  will  turn." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know  that  there's  much  o' 
the  worm  about  me,"  laughed  Adam  grim- 
ly, "but  there's  a  touch  of  a  tar-brush 
which  might  make  a  man  think  twice  be- 
fore he  fell  foul  of  me."  And,  risinj; 
from  the  table,  he  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by 
saying  that  he  should  have  to  be  off  now. 

"And  you'll  tell  Joan  not  to  forget  that 
I  haven't  got  a  match  to  my  basin  j-et  .*" 
said  Mrs.  Tucker  as  Adam  nodded  his 
good-bye. 

"  Best  come  down  and  match  it  jtmr- 
self,"  said  Adam.  *'  And  Sam  here  may 
stand  a  chance  of  that  neckerchief  1 
heard  promised  him  so  long  aeo  — eh, 
Sammy  ?  " 
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Sammy's  callow  countenance  expressed 
his   approbation.     Following  Adam  out, . 
lie  said,  **  I  was  a-manin'  to  come  down. 
Not  about  the  handkercher,  though,"  he 
added  with  a  chuckle. 

**  What,  then  ?  "  said  Adam  absently. 

**  To  see  Eve,''  replied  Sammy.   '*  Capen 
Trig^js  to  Fowey  axed  me,  it  so  be  he 
givcd  it  to  me,. whether  or  no  Td  give  it' 
to  she,  and  I  said  *  Iss,  I  would.'  '* 

**  You  would  ivhat  ?"*'  said  Adam,  turn- 
ing round  so  sharply  that  Sammy,  who 
always  walked  a  step  or  two  behind,  was 
forced  to  avoid  him  by  giving  a  sudden 
dodge  on  one  side. 

**  Why  —  why,''  stammered  Sammy, 
*' tell  her  'bout' the  chap  to  London  — 
how  he's  allays  ajjoin'  to  un  axin'  if  hers 
a  got  down  all  sate  and  that,  and  whether 
her  likes  it  or  no,  and  whether  her  bain't 
soon  a-comin'  back  agen,  and  so  on." 

*•  What's  he  called  .^  '*  asked  Adam. 

"  Nothin'  that  I  knows  by,  but  her  can 
tell  *cc,  'cos  he  seed  her  aboard  the  *  Marv 
ane. 

'•  Here,  you  come  along  with  me,"  said 
Ad.im,  holding  the  gate  open  to  make  sure 
01  Sam  passing  through.  *'  Now,"  he  said 
authoritativelv,  *'tell  me  from  the  begin- 
ning what  did  Capen  Triggs  say,  eh  }  " 

Sammy,  who  held  Adam  in  the  greatest 
awe,  Ixjgan  to  feel  ver}*  uncomfortable. 
'•  'Twarn't  no  fault  o'  mine,"  he  whined 
out  in  an  injured  tone. 

**  Who  said  it  was  ?  "  said  Adam  testily. 
*•  Fault  of  yours  ?  of  course  not :  nobody's 
finding  fault  with  you.  All  I  want  to 
know  is,  what  did  Triggs  say  ? " 

**  Awh  !  "  said  Sammy,  greatly  relieved. 
**  Well,  then,  so  far  as  I  can  I'll  tell  'ee 
how  it  was.'* 

And  with  a  large  amount  of  circumlocu- 
tion he  related  that  Captain  Triggs  had 
told  him  to  tell  Eve  that  the  young  man 
who  saw  her  off  had  been  down  twice  to 
the  wharf  to  inquire  if  he'd  heard  any 
word  of  how  she  was  getting  on,  and  that 
he,  Captain  Triggs,  had  promised  hrm 
that  if  he  got  a  cnance  he'd  send  and  tell 
her  that  a  Tew  lines  frorfi  herself  would  be 
acceptable. 

•*  And  that  was  all.^ "  said  Adam,  fixing 
a  searcliing  gaze  on  Sammy. 

.Sammy  nodded  his  head.  **  Every 
word,"  he  said  decisively. 

*•  All  right !  Then,  now  look  here : 
don't  you  say  anything  about  it,  but  leave 
it  to  me  to  tell  her  myself,  and  I'll  see 
you  get  your  neckerchief  all  right,  and,  if 
you  can  keep  a  silent  tongue,  something 
else  that  I've  got  stowed  away  some- 
wberes  at  home. 


"  I  woan't  quit  a  single  word  to  no  liv- 
in'  sawl,"  said  Sammy  solemnly,  his  face 
beaming  with  anticipation.  **  I  reckon," 
he  added  with  a  confidential  wink  at 
Adam,  *'  that  ihuckee  chap's  her  baw, 
doan't  you  ? " 

Adam  did  not  answer,  but  the  look 
which  came  into  his  face  as  he  made  a 
half-step  forward  sent  Sammy  back  into 
the  hedge,  where  he  remained,  apparently 
paralyzed,  until  with  an  effort  at  control 
Adam  swung  himself  round  and  rapidly 
walked  away,  heedless  of  aught  but  the 
tumult  of  emotion  which  the  slightest 
word  of  Eve  seemed  now  to  stir  up  within 
him. 

Ever  since  this  fever  had  set  in  Adam 
had  been  torn  by  a  hundred  doubts  and 
contradictions.  W^hile  absent  the  idle 
moments  of  each  day  seemed  spent  in 
testing  the  sincerity  of  this  sudden  pas- 
sion. \Vas  it  real  ?  would  it  last  ?  Until 
the  weight  of  fear  that  another  might  step 
in  had  cast  down  the  scale  and  left  no 
further  room  for  doubt  or  reason  the  bal- 
ance had  seemed  undecided.  But  now, 
added  to  Adam's  former  anxiety,  had 
come  the  suspicion  conjured  up  by  Sam- 
my Tucker's  tale. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  that  Eve  had  left 
her  heart  behind,  already  given  to  anoth- 
er's keeping?  The  thought  turned  Adam 
sick.  Recalling  to  his  mmd  the  words  he 
once  had  jested  on,  about  her  never  being 
a  sailor's  wife,  he  asked  himself,  Could 
there  be  more  in  this  than  he  had  thought  .»* 
An  ugly  look  came  into  Adam's  face,  and 
for  a  wnile  he  let  a  battle  rage  between  a 
voice  which  said  no  girl  would  look  at 
him  as  she  had  looked  unless  she  held 
her  love  in  her  own  keeping,  and  one  that 
argued  with  a  bitter  sneer  that  women 
were  alike,  and  all  were  false.  Yes,  all 
but  Eve;  for  love  soon  triumphed  over 
doubt,  and,  growing  pitiful,  called  reason 
to  its  aid,  which  quickly  showed  that  after 
all  this  man  in  London  might  be  but  a 
friend  —  that  is,  on  Eve's  part,  for,  with 
the  bias  of  a  lover's  mind,  Adam  refused 
to  think  that  any  man  could  look  on  Eve's 
face  and  not  grow  covetous  that  she 
should  be  his  own ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  would  show  her  that  the  answering  of 
inquiries  like  these  had  best  be  left  in 
other  hands  than  hers ;  and  then,  out  of 
the  talk  that  would  arise  from  this,  the 
task  of  warning  her  would  prove  an  easy 
one,  and  her  friend's  case  become  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  cautions  he  wished 
to  give,  although  he  shrank  from  nam- 
ing Jerrem  as  the  cause  of  these  being 
given. 
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Adam  was  still  seemingly  engrossed  in 
these  reflections  when  instinct  made  him 
stop,  and  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
long,  rickety  gate  leading  to  the  rather 
decayed-looKin*'  farmhouse  at  which  it 
was  Dicky  SnoDnose's  habit  to  stay.  For 
several  minutes  Adam  had  to  stand  still, 
trying  to  pull  himself  back  into  the  every- 
day things  of  life.  Why  was  he  here? 
what  had  he  come  for  ?  But  before  the 
questions  were  well  asked  the  errand  was 
recalled,  and  he  was  able  to  put  the  nec- 
essary inquiries  to  the  girl  who  was 
somewhat  lazily  watching  the  scramble 
for  food  between  two  lean,  long-bodied 
pigs. 

"  Here  I  be,  maister,"  shouted  a  voice 
beyond ;  and,  turning,  Adam  saw  Dicky 
making  toward  him  through  the  accumu- 
lation of  slush  and  dirt  with  which  the 
house  was  surrounded. 

Adam  began  to  give  his  instructions, 
under  the  hope  that  Dicky,  supposing  he 
had  merely  come  to  deliver  these,  would 
allow  him  to  depart  without  accompany- 
ing him  —  a  vain  delusion,  soon  dispelled 
by  the  assurance  that  he  knowed  he 
snould  be  wanted,  and  so  had  been  taking 
it  easy  until  he  was  fetched.  Adam  saw 
that  the  companionship  was  unavoidable  ; 
and  so,  with  as  good  a  show  of  grace  as 
could  be  given  by  his  sullen  acquies- 
cence, the  two  men  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace 
on  their  road  back  to  Polperro. 

Dicky,  a  short,  thick-set  fellow  between 
forty  and  fifty,  had  his  sturdy  person  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  a  startling  waist- 
coat of  red  and-yellow-flowered  velvet,  the 
make  of  which,  as  regarded  flaps  and 
pockets,  carried  one  back  for  at  least  half 
a  century.  Dicky  was  a  general  favorite, 
and,  on  account  of  the  store  of  gossip  he 
was  always  in  possession  of,  accustomed 
to  be  treated  with  no  ordinary  considera- 
tion. His  itinerant  calling  afforded  him 
grand  opportunities  of  collecting  news, 
and  they  had  not  gone  far  before,  with 
the  good-natured  intent  of  enlivening 
the  walk,  he  began  retailing  some  of 
these  to  Adam,  but  all  to  no  purpose: 
Adam  evinced  not  the  slightest  inter- 
est, and  as  it  gradually  began  to  dawn 
upon  Dicky  that  his  eloquence  was 
being  thrown  away  he  too  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"  I  b'lieve  I  was  roused  up  a  trifle  too 
early  this  morning,"  said  Adam  by  way  of 
apology. 

"  Awh  !  "  returned  Dicky,  "  I  was  a- 
reckonin'  that  'twas  sommat  arter  that 
fashion.  It  donH  seem  to  accord  with  'ee 
overmuch,  neither." 


"  No,"  said  Adam.  "  I  had  a  stifBsh 
day  yesterday,  and  I  expect  I  sha'n't  have 
much  time  tor  keepin*  my  hands  in  my 
pockets  tonday." 

"  For  why,  thin  ?  " 

"Oh,  'tisn't  the  china  —  I  know  you 
can  manage  all  that  —  but  they're  comin* 
to  clear  the  liquor  off  from  our  place." 

"  Awh  ! "  and  Dicky  drew  in  his  breath 
in  signification  of  his  appreciation,  "them*s 
the  times  !  I  minds  bein'  at  plenty  of 
'em  afore  now  —  brandy,  rum,  so  much 
and  more  than  you  like  to  call  for: 
nothin*  scarce  but  watter.  That's  what's 
up.  is  it.^"  he  added  with  visible  vezar 
tion.  "  Soas  !  but  I  wishes  I  wam^t  a* 
startin' :  it's  'nuff  to  make  anybody  poor- 
tempered  to  know  they'm  missin'  such  a 
game  as  that's  like  to  be." 

"  I  wish  the  whole  concern  was  at  the 
devil !  "  exclaimed  Adam  f>as5ionate]y, 
the  thought  of  how  Eve  might  be  affected 
by  such  coarse  revelry  coming  with  all 
its  force  before  him. 

"  Divil ! "  echoed  Dicky  —  *•  how  divil! 
Awh,  my  dear,"  he  continued  reprovingly, 
"  you  might  find  somefin'  wus  to  wish  he 
than  a  cargo  o'  good  liquor.  Why,  what 
d'ee  mane  by  such  words  —  eh  ?  " 

"Mean?  That  I'm  sick  o'  this  ever- 
lasting drinking,"  said  Adam :  **  what 
good  does  it  do  to  a  man  ?  " 

"  Wa-al,  that  depends  on  how  3rou  car- 
ries what  you  takes,"  said  Dicky  senten- 
tiously.  "  I  know  you'm  but  a  poor  ship 
to  put  a  good  cargo  into,  though  why 
it  should  be  so,  seein'  you  was  abroft  up  * 
to  it,  I  can't  say.  But  there ! "  he  added, 
after  some  reflection,  "  'tis  the  same  with 
mate  as  'tis  with  drink :  some  can't  abide 
thickce  and  t'other  man  can't  touch 
thuckee.  Now,  I'm  none  o'  that  sort, 
thank  the  Lord  for  it !  I'm  a  regular  epi- 
coor,  I  be  :  I  can  ate  and  drink  anything, 
I  can :  and  that's  as  it  should  be,  and 
what  man  was  intended  for." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

From  the  time  she  discovered  Adam's 
absence  Eve  had  felt  very  uneasy.  She 
had  wakened  with  the  desire  of  being  pro- 
pitiatory, and  had  come  down-stairs  de- 
termined to  make,  some  amends  for  the 
now-repented-of  behavior  of  the  previous 
night.  As  Adam  was  the  earliest  riser 
in  the  house,  no  surprise  was  felt  at  his 
being  already  out  of  doors,  but  when  the 
hour  of  breakfast  came,  had  passed,  and 
yet  no  sign  of  Adam,  Eve  hazarded  vari- 
ous surmises  as  to  what  could  have  possi- 
bly become  of  him  — surmises  which  Joan 
dismissed  with  the  corofortiog  assuraoce 
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that  wherever  he  was  he  was  all  right,  as 
with  all  his  tantrums  he  had  never  yet 
been  known  to  Quarrel  with  his  meat. 

Disposed  to  be  critical,  Eve  could  not 
refrain  from  thinking  that  Joan  took  the 
matter  somewhat  too  indifferently,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  rather  vexed 
with  her  for  being  so  engrossed  bv  Jer- 
rem's  wants  and  Jerrem^  rattle,  (or  as 
such,  in  her  present  mood,  she  designated 
the  light-hearted  conversation  with  which 
he  again  tried  to  entertain  them.  Eve 
iK-as  m  no  humor  for  fun  and  banter,  and 
the  continuous  flow  of  joke  and  laughter 
jarred  upon  and  ruffled  her  temper.  It 
was  with  a  sigh  of  positive  relief  that  she 
at  length  saw  Jerrem  take  his  departure, 
only,  however,  to  return  again  some  ten 
minutes  later  with  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  "  Lottery  "  was  coming  in 
and  was  already  in  sight.  Full  of  excite- 
ment at  the  news,  Joan  caught  up  her  hat  to 
run  out  and  get  first  sight  of  Uncle  Zebe- 
dec,  but,  although  pressed  to  accompany 
her.  Eve  declined,  pleading  her  lame  foot 
as  a  reason  for  keeping  quiet. 

Seeing  she  had  stayea  at  home  for  the 
sake  of  rest,  Eve  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  remain  sitting  quietly  still ;  in- 
stead of  which,  no  sooner  did  she  feel 
herself  relieved  from  observation  than 
she  got  up  and  began  wandering  hither 
and  thither  with  a  purposeless  air  —  fidget- 
ing first  with  one  thing  and  then  another, 
sometimes  listening,  sometimes  starting, 
until  finally  she  went  over  to  the  window, 
and,  leaning  against  it,  stood  peering  out 
with  looks  of  anxious  expectancy.  Sud- 
denly the  inconsistency  of  this  behavior 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  with  a  resolute 
movement  she  turned  away,  found  her 
workbox,  took  out  her  work,  and  seated 
herself  with  the  evident  determination  of 
forcing  herself  to  employment.  The  oc- 
cupation, associated  as  it  was  with  home, 
sent  her  thoughts  thither :  an  undefined 
feeling  of  emotion  seemed  to  stir  her  in- 
most self  as,  threading  the  mazes  of  that 
bygone  life,  memory  brought  back  the 
past,  and  with  it  the  thought  of  Reuben 
May  —  the  love  he  had  shown,  the  hopes 
he  had  formed,  the  promises  they  had 
exchanged.  **  Til  write  at  once,"  she 
thought,  the  recollection  of  the  delaved 
letter  coming  to  her  aid,  "and  tell  him 
now  that  already  I  know  I  never  shall  go 

back  away  from  nere  again,  because " 

And  here  a  pause  came,  and,  either  that 
she  saw  or  sought  a  solution  to  her  mo- 
tives, she  sat  dreaming  on  with  half-closed 
eves,  her  hands,  from  which  the  work  soon 
slipped,  idly,  resting  in  her  lap. 


Deaf  to  the  noises  that  were  going  on 
around,  Eve  was  roused  by  a  fresh  sound : 
a  hand  had  been  laid  upon  the  latch. 
She  started  up:  it  was  Adam.  ''Oh, 
Adam!  why,  wherever  have  you  been? 
We  couldn  t  think  what  had  become  of 
you,''  she  exclaimed  in  stammering  con- 
fusion. 

"  Isn't  there  any  word  of  father  yet  ?  " 
said  Adam  in  a  voice  that  sounded  harsh 
and  abrupt,  while  his  eyes,  which  ignored 
her  presence,  loolced  round  the  room  as  if 
expecting  his  question  to  be  answered  by 
some  one  else. 

"  Yes,  the  ship's  coming  in,"  said  Eve, 
"and  Joan  and  Jerrem  have  gone  to  look 
at  her." 

"  Are  you  by  yourself,  then  ? "  asked 
Adam  without  any  modulation  of  his 
voice. 

"  Yes,  but  I  can  get  you  whatever  you 
want:  the  things  are  all  here  for  your 
breakfast.  Shall  I  make  some  ready  for 
you  ?  " 

Adam  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  turn- 
ing at  once  to  a  man  who,  she  now  saw, 
had  been  standing  behind  him,  he  said 
something  which  Eve  could  not  hear: 
then,  without  casting  so  much  as  a  look 
in  her  direction,  he  stepped  backward  and 
pulled  to  the  door ;  after  which,  to  Eve's 
amazement,  she  saw  him  and  his  compan- 
ion pass  by  the  window. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  gone  ? 

Eve  ran  to  the  side  of  the  window 
which  commanded  the  •  longest  stretch 
and  craned  her  neck  to  look  after  them. 
Yes,  they  were  no  longer  in  sight,  and 
at  the  fact  the  tears  of  disappointment 
rose  into  her  eyes. 

Why  was  he  treating  her  like  that? 
What  had  she  done  to  onend  him  ? 

Under  the  fear  of  his  displeasure  Eve's 
heart  sank  as  it  had  never  done  before ; 
for,  though  she  had  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  was  not  pleased,  she  had  in  no 
way  expected  to  see  the  grave  change 
betrayed  in  Adam's  face  and  voice. 
Coula  it  be  because  of  this  or  that? 

Eve  was  racking  her  brain  with  fifty 
suggestions  when  **  click  "  went  the  latch. 
Adam  had  returned,  and  this  time,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him,  he  drew  the  bolt 
and  fastened  it :  then  he  came  over  and 
stood  in  front  of  Eve,  not  speaking  to 
her,  but  looking  with  an  expression  which 
made  her  throw  aside  her  coyness  and 
say,  *' Oh,  Adam,  I'm  so  glad  you  have 
come  back !  You  ain't  angry  with  me,  are 
you?  When  you  went  away  without 
speaking  like  tnat,  I  thought  I  had  of- 
fended you." 
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"And  if  you  had,"  said  Adam,  half 
quest! oningly,  "  you  wouldn't  care  ?  " 

"You  have  no  ri;jht  to  say  that  —  un- 
less," she  added,  raising  her  soft  brown 
eyes  to  his  face,  *'  you  want  to  make  me 
say  that  I  should  care." 

Adam  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and 
holding  her  so  that  he  could  look  into  her 
face,  he  said,  "  Give  me  your  promise  to 
come  out  with  me  some  time  this  even- 
ing: His  no  use  beginning  to  ask  what  I 
want  to  now,  because  the  others  will  be 
back  at  any  minute.  But  so  soon  as  this 
bustle  is  over  promise  me  that  you'll  listen 
to  what  IVe  got  to  say.  I  must  tell  it  to 
you  before  you  sleep  to-night;  'twould 
send  me  wild  to  pass  another  twenty-four 
hours  like  this  last  has  been." 

"It  must  not  be  for  very  far,"  said 
Eve,  by  way  of  not  seeming  too  ready  to 
comply,  "because,  though  my  foot  isn't 
painful,  it  is  stiff." 

"I'll  see  you  sha'n't  go  too  far,"  said 
Adam,  straining  to  keep  down  by  com- 
monplace replies  the  words  he  longed  to 
speak.  "'Tis  hard  to  bring  myself  to 
stay  till  then,"  he  added,  relieving  a  little 
of  his  pent-up  emotion  by  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  "only  I'm  fearing  that  the  rest  will 
come.  Ah,"  he  exclaimed  as  Joan's  voice 
was  heard  outside,  "  here  they  are :  I  was 
sure  they  wouldn't  be  long.  So  'tis  this 
evening,   remember,  and  that  seals   the 
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But  Eve  had  to  swallow 
down  the  remainder  of  her  protest,  for, 
the  bolt  having  been  quietly  drawn,  the 
door  opened  and  admitted  Joan,  who,  fol- 
lowed by  Dicky  Snobnose,  had  come  back 
to  put  the  things  aside  and  get  a  clear 
space  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  china. 

The  expression  upon  Adam's  face, 
combined  with  the  information  which 
Dicky  had  just  imparted,  satisfied  Joan 
that  nothing  more  than  the  hope  of  doing 
a  good  stroke  of  business  had  caused 
Adam's  absence,  and  without  hesitation 
she  said,  "  Why,  Adam,  whatever  made 
'ee  start  off  like  that  this  mornin',  without 
a  bite  or  sup  inside  'ce  ?  There  wasn't 
no  occasion  for  it.  I'm  sure  you'd  only 
fjot  to  say  the  word  and  breakfast  'ud  ha' 
bin  ready." 

"  Oh,  1  took  care  of  myself,"  said  Adam 
cheerily:  "  I  had  a  capital  breakfast  up  to 
mill  with  yer  mother.  I  wanted  to  see 
her,  so  it  all  fitted  in." 

"  There,  now ! "  exclaimed  Joan : "  didn't 
I  tell  'ee  he  wouldn't  forget  number  wan? 
Eve,"  she  said,  turning  to  Adam,  "would 
keep  on  thinkin'  you'd  started  off  to  Looe, 
or  gone  back  to  Dock  or  somewheres: 


her  couldn't  ate  her  own  breakfast,  'cos  I 
believe  her  thought  you'd  got  none." 

Adam  stole  a  glance  which  told  his 
gratitude,  while  Eve,  with  a  little  con- 
fusion, said,  "  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  from 
being  in  London  that  I  can't  bear  people 
to  be  away  without  knowing  where  they 
are.  There,"  she  added,  laughing,  "they 
would  have  sent  the  bellman  auer  you, 
and  had  you  cried." 

"Lord  save  us  from  they  London 
ways ! "  said  Dicky  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head.  "  I've  bin  hearin'  a 
goodish  bit  o'  talk  o'  late  about  the  things 
they  goes  on  with  up  there,  and  I  can't 
say  it  'zackly  chimes  in  with  my  voos  o* 
what's  right  and  fitty.  But  there!"  he 
added,  catching  sight  of  Adam's  face, 
"  that's  axin'  pardon,  miss,  for  being  so 
bould  as  to  spake  my  mind  afore  you, 
who's  comed  frae  the  place ;  though  I 
dessay,  if  the  truth  was  spoken,  you'm 
glad  enough  to  be  where  you  oain't 
scrooged  up  for  elbow-room,  and  's  able 
to  draw  a  breath  o'  air  without  waitin' 
your  turn  to  do  it  in.  Awh  I  'twouldn't 
suit  me  at  all,  that  wouldn't ;  and  so  long 
as  King  George  don't  send  word  he  can't 
do  no  longer  without  me  no  ways,  you 
won't  catch  Dicky  I  up  to  London." 

"  Uncle's  all  but  in,"  said  Joan,  turning 
to  Adam,  "  and  Jerrem's  waitin'  down  to 
quay,  so  that  they'll  bring  the  things  off 
to  wance.  I  didn't  count  'pon  this  rout- 
out  comin'  yet  whiles,  for  don't  'cc  mind, 
Eve,  'tis  to-day  us  promised  we  was  to  go 
up  to  Aunt  Hepzibah's  ? " 

"  Well,  why  not  go,  then  ? "  returned 
Adam :  "  there's  nothin'  to  keep  you  here." 

"What!  and  uncle  just  comed  back? 
Well,  you*m  a  nice  one,  I  must  say! 
Who's  goin'  to  look  after  folks  and  see 
they  have  all  they  wants  to  ate  and  drink? 
Not  you,  I'll  lay  a  wager." 

"  You're  pretty  right  there,"  said  Adam ; 
"  but  because  you  care  to  be  here  is  no 
reason  for  Eve  s  staying.  It'll  be  nothine 
to  suit  her  taste,  I'm  sure  of  that,  and  I'd 
very  much  rather  she  was  out  of  it  all; 
'tisn't  fitting  company  for  women." 

"  Lord  save  us !  "  exclaimed  Joan,  her 
quick  temper  rising:  "how  mighty  par- 
ticklar  we'm  growed  all  to  wance  I  The 
time  ain't  so  very  far  off  when  nothin' 
could  be  done  right  if  Joan  wasn't  here 
to  look  after  it  all.  Not  fittin'  company 
for  women  !  Well,  I  never !  What  d'ce 
call  me,  then  ?  Ain't  I  a  woman,  that 
you've  tooked  all  this  time  to  find  out 
who  'tis  fit  to  knaw,  and  who  'tisn't? 
Things  is  comin'  to  a  nice  pass.  I 
think ! " 
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**Oh,  Joan!"  exclaimed  Eve,  "you 
mustn't  take  it  like  that.  Adam  means 
us  both,  of  course.  Whv,  didn't  you  tell 
me  yourself  what  quarrelling  and  fighting 
went  on  when  these  men  came  to  take 
away  the  spirits?  You  said  you*d  give 
anything  to  be  out  of  it  all." 

**  Savin's  wan  thing  and  manin'  it's  an- 
other,'^ said  Joan,  sulkily.  "  But  there  ! 
go  if  you  like ;  I  don't  want  to  hinder  'ee. 
And  you  can  tell  Aunt  Hepzibah  that 
Adam's  sent  'ee  up  so's  you  sha'n't  be 
hurted  by  the  company  we  keeps  down 
here.  I  m  sure,"  she  added,  turning 
round  to  Adam  fiercely,  "  I  wonders  you 
let  her  bide  so  much  with  me.  I  shoulan't, 
if  I  was  you.'* 

**  Oh,  Joan  ! "  and  Eve's  voice  and  face 
expressed  the  pain  these  hasty  words 
gave  her.  "I'm  sure  you  don't  mean 
what  you  say." 

"  Iss  I  do,  every  word ;  and  no  wonder, 
neither.  I  knew  you'm  chaney  and  I'm 
dome,  without  he  rammin'  it  down  my 
throat  all  day  long." 

Adam  gave  a  little  shake  of  the  head 
toward  Eve,  as  if  to  say  Joan's  present 
disposition  was  hopeless,  and,  feeling 
things  might  right  themselves  better  if 
he  was  absent,  he  said  something  about 
the  "  Lotterj',"  and  stepped  out  to  stroll 
down  toward  the  quay. 

Dicky,  who  had  been  keeping  in  the 
background,  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  ground  of  this  contention, 
watched  Adam  out  of  sight,  and  then 
broke  out  with,  "  Awh,  Joan  Hocken,  my 
dear,  you'm  everybody's  friend,  you  be  : 
couldn't  'ee  consave  no  ways  o  puttin' 
the  carrjin*  away  o'  this  gashly  auld 
chancy  off  till  to-morrow?  'Tis  beyond 
bearin'  to  lave  now  when  such  doin's  is 
comin'  on.  What  d'ee  say  to  it,  eh  ?  I'll 
answer  to  be  sober  'nuf  by  twelve  o'clock 
to  the  furthermost,  and  that  'ud  be  heaps 
o'  time  to  make  the  journey  in." 

'*  I  can't  do  nothin'  to  help  'ee,"  said 
Joan  curtly:  "'tis  no  good  axm'  me." 

"  Now,  doan't  *ee  say  that,"  continued 
Dicky  in  his  most  coaxing  voice.  "  Come, 
now,  let's  see  if  us  can't  schame  it  out 
together,  for  'tis  'nuf  to  send  anybody 
mazed  to  knaw  they'm  turnin'  their  backs 
on  such  a  trate  as  this.  Lors  !  I  minds 
the  last  wan  that  I  was  to  as  if  'twas  yes- 
terday, 'Twas  up  to  Capen  Johns's :  there 
was  brandy  for  the  axin',  and  rum  swim- 
mi  n'  'bout  like  watter.  A  load  o'  the  kegs 
got  busted  accidental  for  the  puppose, 
and  'twas  catch  who  could,  some  of  'em 
in  their  hands  and  some  in  their  shoes, 
till  we  was  aall  drunk  together,  rowlin' 


'bout  the  roads  and  singin',  and  I  don't 
know  what.  Nor  nobody  to  tell,  neither, 
for  there  was  norra  wan  sober  'mongst 
us." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  look  for  that  here,'* 
said  Joan  sharply;  "Adam'll  keep  too 
good  a  lookout  tor  that." 

"  Iss,  I  reckon,"  said  Dicky  with  a 
knowing  wink ;  "  that's  if  he  ain't  doubled 
by  Jerrem.  Do  'ee  mind  the  trick  Mais- 
ter  Jerrem  played  last  May,  when  he  got 
un  away  and  served  the  quay  all  round 
while  he  was  agone  ?  Awh,  jimmery! 
wasn't  there  a  kick-up  when  Adam  comed 
back !  He  was  poor-tempered  and  no 
mistake.  And  that  'minds  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  energetic  movement  of 
his  fist:  "I'll  seek  out  Jerrem  to  wance, 
and  tell  him  what  'tis  I'm  aimin*  at.  I'll 
bet  a  guinea  to  a  brass  farden  but,  if  'tis 
to  be  done,  he'll  wark  the  oracle  for  me." 

Joan  waited  for  him  to  get  clear  of  the 
door;  then,  going  into  tlie  front  room, 
where  Eve  was  sitting,  she  said,  "  Don't 
think  nothin*  o'  what  I  said  just  now. 
Eve  :  'twas  only  to  tease  Adam  a  bit.  I 
meant  'ee  to  go  to  Aunt  Hepzibah's  all 
the  time,  for  you'd  only  be  in  the  way 
here  if  you  was  to  stay." 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  you,  Joan." 

"Iss,  but  you  can't  help  me:  'sides 
which,  they'm'  a  rough  lot,  and,  as  Adam 
says,  not  fit  women's  company.  I'd  go 
too  if  'twasn't  for  uncle;  but  it  he  gets  a 
little  bit  overtook,  Adam's  got  no  patience 
with  un,  and  there's  no  more  trustin'  to 
Jerrem  than  if  he  was  a  child.  'Sides 
which,  when  the  drink's  on  they  two's 
sure  to  sail  in  one  boat." 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE   IRISH   SMALL  FARMER. 

The  small  farmer  is  generally  found  in 
the  more  remote  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country.  Over  all  the  midland  counties 
he  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  To  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  rural  aspect  of  the  west 
of  Ireland  the  appearance  of  the  central 
counties,  particularly  of  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  Kildare,  is  at  first  sight  most 
depressing.  There  we  see  field  opening 
into  field,  the  fences  having  been  for  the 
most  part  thrown  down,  and  here  and 
there  in  that  houseless,  hamletless  region 
great  herds  of  cattle  feeding.  In  these 
tracts  one  thinks  instinctively  of  the 
prairie.  Over  all  Ireland  grazing  and 
dairy-farming  has  been  hitherto  more 
remunerative  than  tillage,  but  in  many 
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parts  of  the  country,  particularly  towards 
the  west,  the  soil  will  not  yield  grass  un- 
less it  is  from  time  to  time  tilled.  In 
these  rich  midland  counties,  however,  the 
soil  is  actually  richer  by  not  being  broken 
up,  and  there  is  no  check  to  the  creation 
01  vast  grazing-farms  and  dairy-farms  save 
the  difliculty  of  evicting  the  still  extant 
tenantry. 

In  the  west,  however,  the  system  of 
small  farms  is  in  full  swin^.  Unless  the 
ground  is  periodically  tilled  it  will  inevi- 
tably revert  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  will 
grow  only  rushes  or  coarse  grass  unfit  for 
the  feedmg  of  cattle.  There,  therefore, 
the  creation  of  latifundia  has  been 
checked.  The  Irish  grazier  takes  land 
simply  for  grazing  purposes ;  his  capital 
and  skill  and  hopes  of  profit  are  confined 
purely  to  that  operation.  Therefore,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  tillage 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  sweetness  of 
the  ground  his  progress  is  checked. 
Scientific  farming,  indeed,  on  a  large 
scale,  including  tillage  amongst  its  opera- 
tions, hardly  exists  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land. 

Estates,  therefore,  in  the  poorer  and 
more  barren  districts  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
become  the  habitat  of  the  small  farmer. 
In  his  hands  alone  will  such  lands  prove 
remunerative,  and  the  same  cause  which 
has  desolated  the  midland  counties  has 
in  the  west  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  with  houses  and  villages. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  the 
farms  are  so  exceedingly  small,  farms  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
arable  land  being  more  common  than  of 
any  other  denomination  ?  The  inquirer 
must  remember  the  fact  that  scientific 
farming  has  not  flourished  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  The  cause  why  scientific  farm- 
ing has  failed  is  also  the  cause  why  large 
farms  do  not  spring  up  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. In  this  country  farming  by  means 
of  hired  labor  is  unremunerativc.  It  is 
almost  a  proverb  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
that  no  gentleman  can  make  farming 
remunerative.  The  cause  generally  at 
legecl  is  that  he  is  robbed,  and  that  his 
laborers  do  not  act  fairly  by  him  in  the 
matter  of  labor.  The  nrst  of  these  al- 
leged causes  is  unfounded  and  untrue,  but 
the  second  is  well  founded,  and  yet  unjust 
as  a  specific  charge  against  the  Irish 
laborer.  From  the  days  in  which  our 
Lord  taught  his  followers  through  the 
medium  of  pastoral  parables  the  hireling 
has  been  proverbially  indolent  and  care- 
less of  his    trust.    When  in    Ireland  a 
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gentleman  or  a  man  of  independent  means 
turns  farmer  and  employs  nired  laborers, 
he  is  unable  to  exercise  over  them  the 
keen  vigilance  which  is  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  necessary  to  keep  such  laborers 
to  their  work.  They  serve  him  with  ey^ 
service,  and  the  moment  his  back  is 
turned  conversation  grows  fast  and  furi- 
ous, to  the  neglect  ot  the  interest  of  the 
employer.  He  is  not  up  with  the  lark, 
and  has  not,  to  drive  him  on,  the  keen 
sting  of  necessity  and  that  stern  task- 
master, "  the  rent ; "  moreover,  he  labors 
not  himself,  and  the  land  has  thus  to  sap- 
port  at  least  one  idle  man,  and  that  a  man 
whose  house,  clothes,  food,  attendance, 
and  amusements  are  of  a  more  or  less 
expensive  nature.  If  he  employs  a  stew- 
ard, the  latter  is  either  a  local  man,  and 
therefore  much  of  one  mind  with  the 
laborers,  or  he  is  a  stranger,  and  there- 
fore paid  high  wages,  and,  however  ac- 
tive, cannot  oe  in  two  fields  at  the  same 
time.  Eye-service  will  still  have  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  its  char- 
acteristic effects.  A^ain,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  steward  is  the  addition  of 
another  idle  man  to  the  land.  These 
considerations  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  when  I  tontrast  with 
the  life  of  the  large  farmer  the  life  of  the 
small.  Should  he  multiply  stewards  and 
overseers,  so  that  every  man  or  group  of 
men  would  have  somebody  to  oversee 
them,  there  is  still  the  difficulty  of  gettii^ 
the  overseers  to  attend  diligently  to  their 
ungracious  task  of  perpetually  scolding 
and  threatening  the  laborers.  QuisctS' 
todiet  cusiodes  f 

Now  in  Ireland  a  farmer  of  the  class 
whom  I  have  just  sketched  has  to  meet 
the  competition,  not  of  other  men  of  the 
same  class,  but  of  one  whom  it  is  actually 
impossible  for  him  to  beat  out  of  the  field. 
I  allude  to  the  small  farmer.    The  sinall 
farmer  works  his  own  land  generally  with- 
out any  hired  labor  whatsoever,    ne  en- 
ters into  possession  of  his  farm  as  a  young 
man  usually  in  one  of  two  ways :  be  either 
succeeds  to  his  father,  or  ne  bea)mes 
tenant  of  the  holding  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  who  is  willineto 
deliver  his  farm  up  to  him.    For  the  nrst 
thirteen  years  his  life  is  one  of  severe 
and  stern  labor.    His  children,  of  whom 
he  is  sure  to  have  a  goodly  share,  are  us- 
able to  help  him ;  but  he  and  his  wife  are 
in  the  very  prime  of  health  and  strength, 
and  between  them  they  manage  to  make 
both  ends  meet  and  pay  the  rent,  besides 
fulfilling  their  contract  with  the  old  pco* 
pie,  the  ex-tenants,  which  is  also  a  con* 
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siderable  draw  upon  their  resources.  It 
is  during  this*  period  that  he  employs 
hired  labor.  The  laborer,  however,  is 
usually  employed  only  for  a  short  period 
at  a  time,  his  wages  are  very  small,  his 
food  that  of  the  family,  and  in  his  case 
eye-service  has  no  scope  for  its  opera- 
tions. The  hireling  rises  with  the  farmer, 
and  during  the  day  works  by  the  side  of 
a  man  who  is  resolved  to  get  out  of  him 
the  full  value  of  his  wages,  such  as  they 
are. 

The  expenses  of  the  household,  except 
in  the  matter  of  food,  are  almost  nil. 
Their  strong,  coarse  clothes  are  eked  out 
by  patching  to  a  period  long  beyond  their 
normal  career.  Whenever  there  is  a  good 
potato  crop  it  supplies  them  with  food 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  during 
the  remainder  they  have  recourse  to  the 
meal-merchant.  About  fourpence  worth 
of  Indian  meal  per  diem  supports  a  full- 
grown  man  ;  less  than  that  is,  of  course, 
sufficient  for  his  wife,  and  less  again  for 
each  of  his  children.  1 1  has  been  recently 
stated  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  the 
Irish  peasantry  eat  meat  on  certain  days 
in  the  week.  This  is  certainly  not  tne 
case  ;  they  eat  no  meat.  Potatoes  and 
Indian  meal  made  into  stirabout  or  cakes 
are  their  diet,  and  with  that  they  are  con- 
tent and  even  happv.  Many  Londoners 
and  others  who  live  luxuriously  will 
doubtless  express  their  astonishment  how 
human  nature  can  be  sustained  by  a  per- 
manency of  such  fare.  Such  persons  I 
would  have  very  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
duce njjj  to  many  a  large,  lusty,  stalwart 
farmer  and  his  blooming,  happy  wife, 
whose  strength,  comeliness,  and  happi- 
ness arc  sustained  on  such  food  only. 

It  is  with  such  men  that  the  gentleman 
farmer  or  large  farmer  competes,  and  is 
inevitably  worsted  in  the  contest.  The 
small  farmer  of  Ireland  will  hold  his 
ground  against  any  competition  from 
above  which  may  be  broujjht  against  him. 

The  period  of  the  small  farmer's  great- 
est prosperity  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  time  that  he  has  been  fifteen 
years  married  and  the  debility  of  old  age. 
In  that  period  his  sons  have  grown  so  as 
to  be  able  to  help  him  on  the  farm.  He 
can  then  dispense  altogether  with  hired 
labor,  which  hired  labor  is,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  a  rare  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
These  scjns  not  only  work  with  him  on  the 
farm  without  wages,  but  work  also  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  add  their  earnings  to 
the  common  store. 

When  age  has  impaired  his  strength, 
ind  when  his  sons  are  either  leaving  him 


or  pining  to  be  settled  in  life  themselves, 
he  enters  into  an  arrangement  with  one 
of  them  that  he  will  give  up  to  him  the 
land  and  stock,  he  himself  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  latter  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  it 
being  sometimes  provided  that  in  case  of 
disa^eement  he  shall  have  one  of  the 
adjoming  out-houses.  In  such  contracts 
or  arrangements  it  is  also  usually  provided 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  fortune 
of  the  bride  whom  the  son  brings  home  is 
to  be  given  to  him,  and  also  that  the  lat- 
ter is  to  till  a  field  of  potatoes  for  his  use. 

In  case  the  farmer  on  growing  old  has 
no  son,  or  his  sons  have  emigrated  or 
died,  he  hands  over  the  land  to  some 
young  man  who  marries  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  an  arrangement  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature  is  then  entered  into. 

The  transfer  of  the  land  from  an  old 
farmer  to  a  young  one  often  leads  to  har- 
rowing and  even  tragic  results.  When 
the  marriage  takes  place  all  is  friendliness 
and  conviviality  between  the  old  couple 
and  the  new,  and  between  the  former  and 
the  relatives  of  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  comes  into  the  land.  In  many  such 
cases  there  is  no  very  definite  arrange- 
ment made,  and  in  many  where  it  has 
been  so  made,  it  has  not  been  reduced  to 
writing;  and,  moreover,  many  written 
contracts  are  informally  drawn  without 
professional  assistance  and  on  unstamped 
or  insufficiently  stamped  paper.  In  such 
cases,  except  where  the  young  people  are 
unusually  sweet-tempered  and  unselfish, 
the  most  shocking  and  terrible  state  of 
things  is  the  result.  The  old  people,  es- 
pecially the  mother-in-law,  interfere  in  the 
household  more  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
young  people,  chiefly  the  daughter-in-law. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  households  under 
the  same  roof  with  clashing  interests, 
using,  too,  the  same  fire  and  utensils,  and 
the  tragedv  of  "  King  Lear  "  is  repeated 
on  a  small  scale,  but  with  an  amount  of 
suffering  and  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
evil  passions  in  human  nature  as  horrible 
as  those  in  Shakespeare's  play.  These 
domestic  tragedies  often  work  out  their 
horrible  course  through  years ;  more  often 
they  lead  to  civil  or  criminal  law  proceed- 
ings, and  not  unfrequently  result  in  man- 
slaughter or  murder.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  witnessing  in  law  courts  the 
demeanor  and  evidence  of  the  parties  to 
such  strife,  the  fault  seems  generally  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  old  people. 

The  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  gen- 
erally able  to  pay  their  rent,  no  matter 
how  high  it  may  be,  except  in  seasons  of 
very  great  depression,  such  as  the  pres- 
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ent.  The  extreme  inexpensiveness  of 
their  mode  of  life  enables  them  to  do 
this.  Ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent 
most  frequently  occur  in  the  following 
way.  The  farmer  dies,  leaving  a  widow 
and  young  children.  The  widow  in  such 
cases  always  succeeds  the  husband  as 
tenant,  becoming  what  lawyers  call  an 
executrix  de  son  tort^  administration  to 
the  effects  of  her  deceased  husband  being 
seldom  taken  out.  The  widow  in  such 
cases,  unless  she  re-marries  almost  im- 
mediately, is  generally  ruined.  She  is 
obliged  to  hire  a  laborer,  and,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  such  labor,  when  not  sub- 
ject to  the  eye  of  the  employer,  is  value- 
less. For  a  while  she  makes  a  shift  to 
pay  her  rent,  but  eventually  almost  cer- 
tainly fails.  Ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent  sooner  or  later  puts  her  at  the 
wrong  side  of  her  cabin  door.  This  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  eviction.  A  widow  can 
nearly  always  get  a  husband  in  a  country 
where  there  are  never-failing  supplies  of 
young  men  to  whom  potatoes  and  stira- 
Dout  and  a  meagre  life  in  the  old  country 
are  preferable  to  all  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures which  emigration  may  hold  out. 
liut  sometimes  her  natural  feelings  pre- 
vent her  from  taking  that  step  until  it  is 
too  late,  that  is,  until  several  unpaid  gales 
of  rent  are  due  upon  the  land  ;  and  some- 
times when  her  children  are  numerous  a 
solvent  and  respectable  young  man  will 
not  be  forthcoming,  seeing  that  he  will 
have  to  begin  life  with  such  an  incubus. 

In  this  class  there  are  many  inveterate 
habits  and  ideas  which  no  power  can 
eradicate.  One  of  these  is  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  workhouse.  Though  the 
feeling  is  prevalent  over  Ireland,  it  is  in 
this  class  that  it  has  its  peculiar  scat,  its 
origin,  and  its  coercive  power.  These 
people  never  use  the  workhouse,  though 
they  support  it.  Taxed  in  the  most  bar- 
barous and  shocking  manner  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  they  steadily  refuse  to 
accept  aid  from  the  institution  which  they 
sustain.  The  small  farmer,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  supported  in  old  age  through 
an  arrangement  with  his  son  or  the  family 
of  his  daughter-in-law.  Should  ruin  over- 
take him,  and  he  be  evicted,  he  emigrates 
generally  to  England.  When  a  widow 
and  her  children  are  evicted  they  become 
beggars,  not  paupers.  As  such  they  are 
treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality 
among  the  farmers.  They  are  not  called 
beggars,  but  '*  travellers."  **  A  poor  trav- 
elling "  woman  or  man  is  their  designa- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  farming  class 
would  die  in  their  houses  rather  than 


enter  the  workhouse.  They  believe  that 
in  the  former  event  they  would  "die 
decent." 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  both  father 
and  mother  are  dead,  and  there  are  no 
relations  to  take  charge  of  the  children. 
In  that  event  only  is  the  workhouse  used 
by  any  of  this  class.  The  children  are 
then  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  there 
reared. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  very  short-sighted 
condition  of  the  law  which  insists  upon 
pauper  children  being  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse.  When  a  child  is  educated 
in  the  workhouse,  the  workhouse  is  his 
home.  Its  associations  cling  to  him  or 
her,  and  they  go  out  into  the  world  pau* 
pers  in  spirit.  The  true  plan  is  undoubt- 
edly to  board  them  out  with  respectable 
families  —  and  all  the  small  farmers'  fam* 
ilies  are  such.  This  would  be  an  assist- 
ance to  deserving  people,  and  the  children 
would  grow  up  with  all  the  instincts,  tra- 
ditions, and  associations  of  the  class 
amongst  whom  they  have  been  educated. 
I  hope  those  who  have  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence will  bend  all  their  energies  to  the 
complete  abolition  of  these  cruel  and 
foolish  statutable  restrictions,  and  to 
enact  that  it  shall  be  compulsorv  on  the 
guardians  to  board  out  such  children  as 
are  sent  to  them. 

As  may  be  expected,  people  of  this 
class  in  Ireland  actually  teem  with  su- 
perstitious ideas.  The  belief  in  fairies 
and  their  influence  is  common.  There 
are  perambulating  magi —  the  ancient 
Druids  reduced  now  to  a  somewhat  rudi- 
mentary condition  —  who  are  skilled  in 
the  mode  of  propitiating  the  fairies,  or 
"  the  good  people,"  as  they  are  more  gen- 
erally called.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
"fairy  doctors,"  and  seem  to  eke  out  a 
passable  livin^r  b^  this  dubious  profes- 
sion. I  myself,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
heard  an  administrator  gravely  credit 
himself  amongst  his  disbursements  from 
the  etTects  of  the  deceased  with  a  sum  of 
money  paid  for  professional  services  to 
one  of  these  fairy  doctors.  The  belief 
that  children  arc  often  "chan^d  "  by  the 
fairies,  and  what  is  called  a  changeling 
left  in  its  place,  is  very  common.  The 
test  in  these  cases  is  the  application  of 
red-hot  iron.  If  the  child's  flesh  is  seared 
in  the  operation  the  child  is  no  change- 
ling. A  countryman  in  the  county  of 
Cork  once  related  to  a  friend  of  mine  the 
keen  pangs  which  he  suffered  from  a  con- 
viction that  one  of  his  children  bad  been 
changed.    The  narrator  was  a  reading 
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man  and  fond  of  newspapers.  Any  one 
who  has  time  and  opportunity  would  do 
valuable  service  to  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  by  collecting 
the  extraordinary  and  endless  supersti- 
tious ideas  which  still  live  amongst  these 
people. 

Those  who  regard  them  from  a  distance 
are  tempted  to  consider  them  as  forming 
a  sin<::lc  class.     On  the  contrary,  their 
gradations  of  rank  and  respectability  arc 
considerable.    A  strange  pride  and  sensi- 
bility to  shame  and  ridicule  are  a  marked 
characteristic.    The  farmer  who  engages 
in  trade,  or  any  mode  of  making  money 
outside  of  the  ordinary  farming  routine, 
loses  caste  forthwith.    The  possession  of 
a  horse  is  essential  to  the  respectability 
of  the  farmer,  the  equites  re^rding  the 
pedestrians  as  altogether  inferior  to  them- 
selves.    So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  smallest  of  the  small  farmers  will  run 
the  risk  of  eviction  rather  than  sell  his 
horse.     The  horse  is  a  badge  of  rank; 
without  it  the  farmer  would  descend  to  a 
lower  grade,  and  would  feci  that  he  had 
disgraced  his  family.    The  consequence 
is  that  they  all  enjoy  the  possession  of 
horses,    thereby  enjoining    considerable 
loss  upon  themselves  and  their  landlords. 
On  small  holdings  the  possession  of  a 
l\orsc  is  absurd  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.     One  horse  would  be  sufficient 
tor  the  necessary  work  of  half  a  dozen 
holdings.     Now  a  horse  eats  as  much  as 
two  cows,  therefore  he  represents  a  loss 
to  the  landlord  of  about  six  pounds  in  the 
rental.    This  is  a  proof  that  the  alleged 
rack-rents  are  a  myth.     Under  the  opera- 
tion of  unlimited  competition  the  horse 
would  have  to  disappear.    In  the  accounts 
of  the  mass  meetings  for  the  reduction  of 
rents  held  during  the  past  autumn  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  mounted  men  formed  a 
conspicuous     feature.      These    mounted 
men  enjoyed  their  elevation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner  of  the  land.     It  is 
their  sole  luxury,  but  an  expensive  one. 
The  money  spent  on  drink  forms  an  in- 
considerable item,  as  drinking  takes  place 
only  on  fair-<lays  or  market-days,  nor  then 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

As  to  the  probable  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  peasant  proprietorship,  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  have  failed  up  to  the  present. 
Indcrthese  clauses  the  tenant  supplies 
a  third  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
^ut  the  farmer  never  has  such  a  sum  laid 
by,  and  can  only  secure  it  by  a  loan,  for 
which  be  pays  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 


interest.  The  annual  instalments  paid  to 
the  Board,  coupled  with  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  exceeds  the  rent  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  paying;  therefore,  in  any  case, 
his  position  would  not  be  improved,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  he  has  become  owner 
instead  of  tenant.  But,  in  addition,  the 
legal  costs  are  to  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going liabilities,  and  when  to  these  disad- 
vantages is  joined  the  extreme  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  sell 
to  tenants  when  there  is  a  good  bid  from 
the  capitalists,  one  can  sec  how  inevitable 
has  been  the  failure  of  these  celebrated 
clauses.  The  tenants  of  an  estate  for 
sale  prefer  the  chance  of  a  revaluation  o£ 
rents  under  the  new  proprietor  to  a 
plunge  >nto  the  bowels  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  law  proceedings,  which 
will  be  certainly  expensive,  and  may  be 
nugatory,  and  which,  even  if  successful, 
lay  them  under  an  annual  burthen  heavier 
than  their  existing  rent. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Parliament  is 
prevailed  upon  to  intervene,  and  secure 
the  sale  to  the  tenants,  and  let  us  trace 
the  future  history  of  the  small  farmer 
converted  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
into  a  landed  proprietor.  He  is  now,  we 
will  presume,  tenant  in  fee,  holding  land 
subject  to  an  annual  charge  terminable 
after  thirty-five  years,  and  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  he  tills.  He  begins,  however, 
in  no  way  better  than  he  was  before. 
The  annual  instalments  must  under  any 
circumstances  be  about  the  same  as  the 
rent  which  they  have  succeeded,  or  a  little 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  instalments  are 
terminable  but  the  rent  perennial.  The 
expectation  of  the  land  reformers  is  that 
the  sense  of  ownership  would  stimulate 
him  to  redoubled  exertions  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  holding.  This  is  doubt- 
less certain,  though  I  believe  years  would 
elapse  before  the  in^rainea  habits  of 
centuries  could  be  eradicated ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  good  measure  of  ten- 
ant right  would  accomphsh  all  that  is 
necessary  in  this  direction. 

Now,  as  I  well  know,  the  first  result  of 
peasant  proprietorship  would  be  the  im- 
mediate extermination  of  a  fifth  at  least  of 
the  new  landed  proprietors.  The  indebt- 
edness of  the  tenantry  is  considerable, 
but  under  the  landlord  system  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  be  seized  in  execution  ex- 
cept his  cattle.  The  creditors,  however, 
do  not  like  to  deprive  him  of  these,  for 
after  that  he  would  be  ruined,  and  unable 
to  pay  anything  at  all.  His  interest  in  the 
land  itself  is  not  salable,  but  as  a  peas- 
ant proprietor,  his  interest,  being  a  per- 
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petuity,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
terminable  charge,  would  sell  for  a  sum 
quite  sufficient  to  pay  off  his  creditors, 
and  would  be  forthwith  swooped  upon  for 
that  purpose.  The  meal-merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  money-lenders  would  forth- 
with either  sell  or  take  to  themselves  the 
holding  which  has  tlius  by  law  became  an 
article  capable  of  being  seized.  Thus  at 
the  very  start  an  immense  number  of 
holdings  would  change  hands  and  fall  into 
the  possession  of  representatives  of  the 
commercial  class.  The  next  step  would 
be  the  reletting  or  resale  by  these  men,  or 
by  the  sheriff  at  their  instance,  of  the 
holdings  in  question. 

Now  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  clamor 
about  rack-rents,  rack-rents  as  a  rule  do 
not  exist  at  all.  There  is  hardly  a  small 
farmer  in  Ireland  who,  at  least  in  normal 
years,  could  not  relet  his  farm  at  a  higher 
rent  than  that  which  he  himself  pays. 
Though  lessened  from  what  it  once  was, 
the  feudal  feeling  is  still  there,  and  landed 
proprietors,  yielding  partly  to  custom, 
partly  to  good-nature,  and  partlv  to  the 
feudal  spirit,  do  not  exact  the  full  rent  of 
a  farm.  The  rack-rent  is  in  fact  higher 
considerably  than  the  rents  actually  paid. 
For  example,  the  rack-rent  of  a  small 
farmer  who  comes  riding  upon  a  horse  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  at  least  six 
pounds  higher  than  that  which  he  at  pres- 
ent pays.  Under  a  rack-rent,  that  is,  the 
best  rent  which  can  be  got  in  open  market 
for  the  land,  that  instrument  ot  grandeur, 
the  horse,  would  have  to  disappear. 
Therefore  the  holding  which  has  got  into 
the  trader's  hands,  or  is  at  his  instance 
sold  by  the  sheriff,  would  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  new  tenant  under  a  bur- 
then considerably  greater  than  that  which 
it  undergoes  at  present. 

It  may  be  said  the  land  will  not  be 
rented  but  purchased  with  ready  money, 
and  the  new  tenant  will  start  clear  and 
unencumbered.  Such  will  not  be  the 
case.  The  same  considerations  which 
induce  landlords  at  present  to  let  from 
year  to  year  will  operate  to  continue  that 
form  of^  tenure.  The  trader  will  not  be 
above  the  expectation  that  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  will  at  sometime  enable  him 
to  increase  the  rent,  and  will  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasures  of  power.  Espe- 
cially will  the  possession  of  such  power 
over  the  neighboring  farmers  as  the  sys- 
tem of  yearly  tenancy  supplies  be  useful 
to  him  as  a  clealer  and  shopkeeper. 

Moreover,  if  the  land  be  sold  and  not 
let,  where  is  the  purchase-raonev  to  come 
from  ?    Not  one  in  a  hundrea  of  those 


anxious  to  secure  the  farm  would  be  aUe 
to  pay  the  purchase-monej  out  of  his  own 
savings.  The  sons  of  nch  farmers  will 
not  purchase.  They  are  used  to  a  style  of 
life  different  from  the  meaere  existence 
of  the  small  farmer,  and  will  emigrate  or 
apply  their  energies  and  money  to  some- 
thing else.  So  fierce  in  Ireland  is  the 
competition  for  land  that,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  men  will  always  be  forth- 
coming  as  farmers,  though  they  have  to 
live  half  the  year  on  potatoes  and  the 
other  half  on  Indian  meal.  In  all  cases 
where  the  land  is  sold  and  not  let  the 
purchase-money  will  be  raised  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  holding  by  the  intending  pur- 
chaser. The  interest  of  this  money  will 
be  a  rack-rent —  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
rent  which  the  land  would  have  yielded 
supposing  that  it  had  been  let  and  not 
sold,  and  will  be  so  high  that  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  by  any  possible  means  do 
more  than  scrape  out  of  the  farm  a  mere 
existence.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  do 
change  for  the  better  will  have  been 
effected  for  those  who  are  to  till  the  hold- 
ings described,  but  one  considerably  for 
the  worse.  The  mild  rents  existing  under 
the  present  semi-feudal  system  will  have 
been  converted  into  a  fierce  rack-rent,  the 
creature  of  an  unmitigated  and  ungov- 
ernable competition  amongst  a  people 
whom  anxiety  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  causes  to  be  content  with  a 
bare,  hard,  miserable  existence.  More- 
over, under  the  new  system,  the  rent 
would  be  paid  cither  as  rent  to  a  trader, 
who  should  be  paid  to  the  day,  or  to  a 
mortgagee  equally  inexorable.  The  advent 
of  a  bad  year,  the  catastrophe  of  disease 
amongst  the  cattle,  or  other  misfortune, 
would  under  that  iron  system  supply  no 
ground  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  —  after  all,  nold- 
ings  which  thus  change  hands  will  be  few. 
In  the  large  plurality  of  cases  the  farm- 
ers will  improve  their  lands  and  grow 
industrious  and  thrifty.  They  will  pros- 
per and  become  rich,  and  leave  the  farms 
to  their  sons  when  they  die.  Doubtless 
in  most  cases  when  within  the  first  few 
years  bankruptcy  has  not  overtaken  the 
farmer,  he  win  under  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship grow  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  will 
increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil 
But  this  will  not  by  any  means  take  pbce 
in  all  cases.  Every  year  there  will,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  be  failures,  and  in 
all  these  cases  the  land  will  be  let  again 
at  the  very  highest  rent  possible,  and 
probably  let  again  to  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year.    Let  us,  however,  Buppoee  the 
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case  of  a  tenant  who  has  improved  his 
holding  and  grown  comparatively  prosper- 
ous. In  such  cases  the  tenciency  will 
certainly  be  to  subdivision.  The  sons  of 
this  farmer  will  share  in  the  prevailing; 
willingness  to  stick  to  the  soil,  though 
nothing  but  a  bare  existence  is  to  be  got 
out  of  it.  \i  the  land  by  being  subdi- 
vided can  be  made  to  yield  an  existence 
for  two  families  insteaa  of  one,  then  the 
subdivision  will  take  place.  Even  when 
the  subdivision  is  not  made,  and  the  land 
is  good  and  such  as  would  support  a 
family  in  comfort,  the  same  result  will 
take  place  in  a  different  way.  The  daugh- 
ters will  be  portioned  ofi,  or  the  other 
sons  supplied  with  money  for  a  venture 
in  life  by  means  of  charges  on  the  land, 
the  son  who  succeeds  the  father  becom- 
ing liable  for  the  interest,  or  even  the 
father  in  his  own  lifetime.  As  long  as  for 
a  bare  existence  men  are  willing  to  take 
and  work  land,  so  long  will  the  land  be 
tilled  by  men  of  that  character  and  living 
in  that  way. 

The  fierce  competition  for  land  is  the 
root  of  the  perennial  poverty  of  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland,  and  as  long  as  that 
competition  lasts  no  alteration  in  the  land 
laws  can  possibly  effect  any  considerable 
amelioration.  The  source  of  the  compe- 
tition is  partly  the  maladie  du  pays  to 
which  the  Irish  people,  affectionate  and 
tender-hearted,  as  on  one  side  of  their 
character  they  certainly  seem  to  be,  are 
sj>ecially  liable,  and  partly  the  prevailing 
poverty,  which  stands  a  perpetual  obsta- 
cle to  emigration,  both  by  lowering  the 
energy,  enterprise,  and  ambition  of  the 
people,  and  also  by  leaving  them  without 
the  means  of  departing  into  new  lands. 
The  means  of  emigration  are  at  present 
supplied  by  money  sent  from  foreign 
countries  by  friends  and  relations  who 
have  been  tnemselves  helped  to  emigrate 
by  forerunners  in  the  same  way.  In 
spite  of  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
sent  from  the  States  and  the  colonies  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  manifest  that  for  a  na- 
tion circumstanced  like  the  Irish  to  rely 
solely  upon  such  aid  for  an  object  so 
essential  as  the  removal  of  its  surplus 
population  is  to  lean  upon  a  very  weak 
support.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  resources  of 
the  countr)'  were  properly  developed,  Ire- 
land could  support  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  five  millions,  but  in  its  existing 
state  the  excess  of  population  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  fact  upon  which  I  have 
dwelt  above,  that  the  competition  for  land 
has  raised  the  rents  to  a  point  which  nec- 
essarily leaves  the  people  in  a  state  of 


chronic  poverty.  All  remedial  legisla- 
tion, to  be  of  permanent  value,  must  be 
associated  with  such  a  system  of  state* 
supported  emigration  as  will  supply  to 
this  reservoir  an  over-flow  pipe  which 
shall  work  freely.  The  expense  of  course 
will  be  considerable,  but  whatever  be  the 
cost  the  country  will  never  emerge  from 
poverty  without  it. 

It  will  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  and  con- 
trary even  to  the  spirit  of  what  I  have 
already  asserted,  to  say,  which  I  now  do, 
that  the  lowness  of  the  rents  have  much 
to  do  with  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  one  advantage  of  the  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship  would  be  that  the 
rent  of  land  would  start  upwards  with  a 
bound  to  a  point  far  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  my  experience,  and  that  of 
every  man  connected  with  land  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  that  a  low  rent  or  a 
complete  remission  of  it  is  sure  to  impov- 
erish if  not  ruin  the  recipient  of  such 
bounty.  Landlords  often  leave  in  their 
will  directions  to  such  an  effect  with  re- 
gard to  favorite  tenants.  The  result  is 
almost  certain.  Instead  of  saving  money 
those  tenants  grow  reckless,  imprudent, 
and  idle.  Highly-rented  estates  belong- 
ing to  hard  and  stern  landlords  are  gen- 
erally inhabited  by  a  more  prosperous 
tenantry  than  those  of  which  the  land- 
lords are  compassionate  and  humane. 
The  Cahirciveen  estate  of  Trinity  College 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  rents  are  calcu- 
lated at  a  very  slight  percentage  over  the 
government  valuation;  a  third  of  the 
rental  has  been  spent  upon  the  estate  in 
labor  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  ten- 
antry ;  and  at  present,  for  a  result,  the 
people  are  starving.  As  the  rent  grows 
industry  grows  wiUi  it,  as  it  is  lessened 
so  idleness  and  unthrift  proportionately 
increase.  This  will  not  be  readily  be- 
lieved, and  yet  I  state  a  fact. 

A  remission  of  rent  in  such  a  time  of 
exceptional  distress  as  the  present  year 
stanas  in  a  different  category,  and  yet  I 
feel  confident  that  amongst  the  small- 
farmer  class  a  considerable  amount  of 
demoralization  has  been  the  result. 

The  Irish  small  farmer  must  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  extravagance. 
His  clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion and  plentifully  adorned  with  patch- 
ings ;  his  foorl  is  the  cheapest  that  exists ; 
his  household  accommocfation  is  the  re- 
verse of  luxurious;  he  is  not  drunken, 
and  his  tobacco.  Limerick  twist,  hardly 
costs  him  more  than  his  liquor,  both  items 
together  not  averaging  more  than  a  few 
pounds  in  the  year.    But  en  revanchi  he 
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is  not  industrious,  and  industrious  he  will 
never  be  except  under  the  fierce  sting  of 
necessity.  That  sting  the  landlord  sys- 
tem does  not  supply*.  The  landlord  has 
bowels,  the  rent-sting  is  not  fierce,  and 
such  as  it  is  the  defaulting  tenant  has 
often  a  good  chance  of  escaping  eviction 
even  if  he  fails  to  pay  the  low  rent  to 
which  he  is  at  present  liable. 

Nothing  will  make  the  Irish  small 
farmer  industrious  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  except  such  a  rent  as  by  its 
severity  and  the  iron  necessity  for  its 
punctual  payment  will  compel  him  to  work 
in  a  manner  of  which  he  has  at  present 
no  conception,  which  will  compel  him  to 
reduce  under  cultivation  every  portion  of 
his  farm,  abolish  the  horse,  and  substitute 
for  him  and  the  cart,  a  wheelbarrow, 
which  will  compel  him  to  study  agricul- 
tural manuals  and  utilize  to  the  utmost  all 
his  powers  of  body  and  of  mind.  The 
life  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  at  j)resent 
such  as  to  develop  amongst  moral  quali- 
ties only  the  humane  and  amiable.  The 
traditional  usc-and-wont  of  agriculture 
enables  them  without  any  special  exer- 
tions to  pay  the  mild  rents  to  which  they 
are  subject,  and  through  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  inexjMinsivencss  of  their  mode 
of  life  they  get  through  the  year  without 
any  exceptional  call  upon  their  energetic 
qualities.  Accordingly,  the  prevailing 
type  of  chanicter  is  mild,  polite,  humane, 
and  what  is  termed  easy-going.  **  Fair 
and  aisy  (easy)  goes  far,"  is  the  favorite 
proverb,  and  certainly  the  tendency  to 
take  things  easy  is  verv  decided.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  landlord  who  endeavors 
to  raise' his  rent  is  hated,  so  they  look 
upon  any  special  exertions  on  the  part  of 
members  of  their  own  class  to  make 
money  with  extreme  disfavor.  L^ndoubt- 
edly  this  traditional  mode  of  existence  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  many  beautiful 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities ;  but  when 
under  the  operation  of  the  system  of 
peasant  proprietors  land  is  brought  freely 
into  the  market,  and  let  and  sold  at  the 
full  market  value,  the  result  will  be  to 
alter  radicallv  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so 
much  the  absence  of  security  which  pre- 
vents the  small  farmers  from  improving 
their  ground,  as  this  fixed  traditional  habit 
of  getting  through  the  year  with  as  little 
exertion  as  possible.  Over  two-thirds  of 
Ireland  the  thouijht  that  their  industry 
will  be  confiscated  by  an  increase  of  rent 
does  not  enter  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  real  reason  of  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  is  that  the  iron  pressure  of 


necessity  is  not  yet  laid  upon  their  heads. 
In  fact  the  struggle  for  existence  is  not 
taking  place,  nor  is  the  selection  of  the 
fittest  proceeding. 

The  type  of  character  which  peasant 
proprietorship  will  produce  is  the  ver)- 
reverse  of  Irish.  It  will  be  cold,  prudent, 
far-seeing,  awake  to  every  chance  of  gain : 
it  will  be  hard-hearted,  and  above  all 
things  exceedingly  laborious.  Without 
these  qualities  —  and  more  than  these,  a 
genius  or  peculiar  aptitude  for  agricul- 
ture—  existence  will  be  impossible  for 
the  Irish  farmer,  a  stern  eradication  of 
every  other  type  of  character  will  take 
place,  and  the  typical  Irish  peasant  of  the 
present  day  will  become  a  historical  curi- 
osity. As  the  scientific  farmer  or  the 
gentleman  farmer  cannot  face  the  comp^ 
(ion  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  present 
day,  so  the  existing  class  of  small  farmers 
cannot  stand  before  that  new  type  which 
must  succeed  to  the  estates  of  the  first 
peasant  proprietors. 

Standish  G'Gradv. 


From  The  Modem  Review. 
PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MARY 
CARPENTER.* 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

The  biography  of  Miss  Carpenter,  by 
her  nephew,  affords  a  most  true  picture 
of  this  admirable  woman  in  the  two  lead- 
ing phases  of  her  character  —  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  pietist.  Nothing  is 
overdrawn  by  a  line  in  the  description  of 
her  untiring  zeal,  her  marvellous  practical 
ability,  and  her  exalted  and  saintly  devo- 
tion. Nor  is  anything  wanting,  assuredly, 
in  the  thoroughly  complete  and  intelligent 
history  which  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter 
has  given  of  Miss  Carpenter's  multifarious 
philanthropic  projects  and  achievements. 
It  is  a  history  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest every  reader,  and  is  full  of  informa- 
tion even  for  those  who  once,  in  a  measure, 
shared  her  labors. 

There  are,  however,  I  apprehend,  be- 
side these  great  features  of  Mary  Car- 
penter^s  life,  several  minor  ones  which 
her  biographer  has  either  omitted,  or  only 
partially  delineated  (as  was  inevitable)  at 
second  hand  ;  and  these,  it  appears  to  me, 
might  be  advantageously  adcied  by  friends 
nearer  in  age  to  the  beloved  subject  of  the 
memoirs,  and  qualified  to  recora  the  first 
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impressions  made  on  a  stranger  by  her 
physical  and  moral  aspect.  I  do  not  hope 
in  the  following  brief  **  Recollections  "  to 
produce  such  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter's excellent  biography,  but  only  to 
contribute  a  few  touches  which  may  help 
those  who  never  knew  this  noble  woman 
to  realize  what  she  was  in  the  flesh,  and 
to  rekindle  tender  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  both  knew  and  loved  her. 

It  was  with  a  true  insight  into  human 
nature  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps  made  one 
of  his  *'  Friends  in  Council  '*  say  that  he 
considers  it  a  test  of  perfect  friendship 
that  we  may  ''^fcel  free  to  laugh  at  our 
friend,^'*  The  more  we  esteem  and  revere 
them  in  our  innermost  souls,  the  more 
we  need  to  feel  thus  at  liberty  to  jest  with 
them  concerning  the  little  whims,  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  droll  characteristics  which 
detract  not  one  jot  from  their  claims  to 
honor,  but  rather  add  to  them  the  charm 
of  thorough  humanity.  If  in  any  thing  I 
shall  record  of  Mary  Carpenter  I  may 
sometimes  raise  a  smile,  it  will  only  be 
such  a  smile  as  she  herself  would  nave 
been  the  first  to  share. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mary  Carpenter 
commenced  in  November,  1858,  when  I 
i<rent  to  reside  in  her  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  her  work.  Lady 
Byron  had  communicated  to  me  her  de- 
sire to  find  a  successor  to  Miss  Bathurst, 
Tvho  had  labored  with  her  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  left  her  in  conse- 
quence of  broken  health.  We  paid  Miss 
Carpenter  for  board  and  lodging,  and  she 
provided  us  with  abundance  of  occupa- 
tion. My  reasons  for  falling  into  such 
an  arrangement  were  that  my  home  duties 
had  terminated,  and  that  I  was  looking 
out  to  see  what  use  I  could  make  of  my 
li^e.  I  had  by  mere  chance  read  her 
"Juvenile  Delinquents,"  and  had  admired 
the  spirit  of  the  book;  but  my  special 
attraction  to  Miss  Carpenter  was  the  be- 
lief that  I  should  find  in  her  at  once  a 
very  religious  woman,  and  one  so  com- 
pletely outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  that 
I  should  be  sure  to  find  with  her  the  svm- 
paihy  I  had  never  yet  been  privilegea  to 
enjoy.  My  notions  of  an  "  Unitarian " 
^erc  at  the  time  extremely  vague;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  my  consternation 
^hen  I  discovered  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  "orthodox  Unitarianism,"  and 
*  rather  stiff  and  prickly  orthodoxy  to 
boot. 

Naturally,  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection 
of  ihe  years  which  I  spent  in  Red  Lodge 
House,  exceptional  as  they  were  from 
every  point  of  view  among  the  chapters 


of  my  small  history;*  and  I  possess,  in 
addition,  to  correct  any  failure  of  remem- 
brance, some  twentv  letters  from  Miss 
Carpenter,  written  cluring  mv  temporary 
absences  from  her  house,  ancl  a  consider- 
able packet  of  my  own  letters  sent  during 
my  residence  therein  to  a  dear  friend, 
since  dead  —  the  same  H.  S.  to  whom 
Mrs.  Kemble  has  addressed  her  delight- 
ful "Old  Woman's  Gossip." 

My  first  interview  with  Miss  Carpenter 
was  m  the  doorway  of  my  bedroom  after 
my  arrival  at  Red  Lodge  House.  She 
had  been  absent  from  home  on  business, 
and  hastened  up-stairs  to  welcome  me. 
It  was  a  rather  critical  moment,  for  I  had 
been  asking  myself  anxiously,  "What 
manner  of  woman  shall  I  behold.^"  I 
knew  I  should  see  an  able  and  an  excel- 
lent person ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for 
able  and  excellent  women  to  be  far  from 
constituting  agreeable  companions  for  a 
tete-d'tete  01  yt:iT&\  and  nothing  short  of 
this  had  I  m  contemplation.  The  first 
glimpse  in  that  doorway  set  my  fears  at 
rest !  The  plain  and  careworn  face,  the 
figure  which,  Mr.  Marti neau  says,  had 
been  "columnar"  in  youth,  but  which  at 
fifty-two  was  angular  and  stooping,  were 
yet  all  alive  with  feeling  and  power.  Her 
large  light-blue  eyes,  with  their  peculiar 
trick  01  showing  the  white  beneath  the 
iris,  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  person  on  whom 
they  were  fixed,  like  those  of  an  amiable 
Ancient  Mariner  who  only  wanted  to  talk 
philanthropy,  and  not  to  tell  stories  of 
weird  voyages  and  murdered  albatrosses. 
There  was  humor,  also,  in  every  line  of 
her  face,  and  a  readiness  to  catch  the  first 
gleam  of  a  joke.  But  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  Mary  Carpenter,  as  I  came 
subsequently  more  perfectly  to  recognize, 
was  a  high  and  strong  resolution^  which 
made  her  whole  path  much  like  that  of  a 
plough  in  a  well-drawn  furrow,  which  goes 
straight  on  end  its  own  beneficent  way, 
and  gently  pushes  aside  into  little  ridges 
all  intervening  people  and  things. 

Long  after  this  first  interview,  I  showed 
Miss  Carpenter's  photograph  to  the  mas- 
ter of  Bailiol,  without  telling  him  whom 
it  represented.  After  looking  at  it  care- 
fully, he  remarked,  "  This  is  the  portrait 
of  a  person  who  lives  under  high  moral 
excitement,^'*  There  could  not  be  a  truer 
summary  of  her  habitual  state. 

Writing  to  my  old  friend  two  days  after 
my  arrival  at  Bristol,  I  thus  described  my 
impressions :  — 

I  like  Miss  Carpenter  very  much.  I  have 
seen  her  but  little  as  yet,  but  I  feel  confident  I 
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shall  have  much  happiness  in  her  intercourse,  practices,  on   the  Zoroastrian  principle* 

All  she  feels  and  thinks  about  her  work  meets  that  they  involve  a  culpable  weakening  of 

my  highest  expectation.  powers  which  are  intrusted  to  us  for  good 

A  week  or  two  later  I  added  :  —  "se.     But  she  was  an  ingrained  Stoic,  to 

^,.      ^  .     r     r  11  1   J  whom  all  the  minor  comforts  of  life  are 

M,ss   Carpenter   is  /ear/ully   overworked  ^.^^  ,    indifferent,  and  who  can  scarcely 

quite  breaking  down  with  it.     I  never  sit  for  ^„^';  i^«^_  •  ^  «ul  t^^t  •!  »*  ^-.u  V 

i  moment  with  her,  even  at  odd  times  when  5\f °  .^^^5^";^,t  ^^"^  ^""c^  ^^'""^  Other  people 

we  have  leisure,  because  I  see  she  has  not  an  ^^^^  n^?^  ^^  ^^/^'     ^"^  0"^^»  ^^'^^'^  e*^** 

ounce  of  strength  to  waste.    She  does  the  work  simplicity,  made  to  me  the  grave  observa- 

of  three  people  on  the  food  of  half  a  one.    I  tion  that  at  a  country  house  where  she 

begin  to  love  her  very  heartily.    That  beauli-  had  just  passed  two  or  three  days  **lhc 

ful  loving  nature  of  hers  is  just  what  I  want,  ladies    and    gentlemen    all    came   down 

.  .  .  Miss  F.  was  cjuite  right— she  is  a  true  dressed  for  dinner,  and  evidently  thought 

"saint,"  and  it  is  a  blessing  of  the  very  highest  the   meal   rather  a  pleasant  part  of  the 

sort  to  live  with  her     The  homely  exterior  ^ay"!     For  herself  (as  I  often  told  her) 

contrasts  curiously  alwavs,  to  my  eye,  with  _i  ^  i  _o  ^^  ;t         f  J-       r^^^»  «^.^«*  *l-» 

what  I  see  of  the  bcautifu'l  soul ;  and  the  poor  ^^K     P  ^  7  T""^?!.  ^^^ 

stooping  frame,  and  low,  slow  voice  with  the  ?M^^  Passover,  and  always  ate  with  her 

resolute  energy  which  has  done  work  which  ^^^^f  girded  and  her  umbrella  at  hand, 

all  my  vitality  would  not  accomplish  in  a  cen-  ready  to  rush  oft  to  the  Red  Lodge,  if  not 

turv.      I  feel  to  her  a  sort  of  loyalty  which  to  the  Red  Sea.     In  vain  I  remonstrated 

makes  it  quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  follow  out  on  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  practice, 

her  wishes  hour  by  hour,  feeling,  as  I  do,  the  and  even  entreated,  on  mv  own  behalf,  to 

profoundest  sympathy  with  her  ideas  of  the  be  allowed  time  to  swallow  my  food,  and 

end  to  be  aimed  at,  and  seeing  all  the  wisdom  ^Jsq  some  food  (in  the  shape  of  verrcla- 

of  the  means  wherewith  she  carries  them  out.  ki^«.\  ♦/>  ^...^ii^...    ««  «.^ii  ^f  *i.^   -.*»--»i 


Jvu"!""  t"^       *     "u    ""    T  1,      ^"^'"°"':  bles)  to  swallow,  as  well  as  the  eternal. 

Whether  I  am  of  much  use,  I  know  not ;  at  .^^  ^.o«^:u.   ^^^^J<.^    ««u   u^^c   -.   j  u  -T 

all  events,  she  says  I  cheer  her,  and  bring  life  tS""  f^f^  ordered,  salt   beef  and  ham. 

into  the  schools.     I  can  save  her  some  writing,  ^^^t  day,  after  an  appeal  of  this  kind 


too  easily  ordered,  salt  beef  and  ham. 
Next  day,  after  an  appeal  of  this  kind 
made  serious  on  my  part  by  threats  of 

Our  days  were  very  much  alike,  and  gout,  good  Miss  Carpenter  greeted  me 

**  Sunday  shone  no  Sabbath-day"  for  us.  with  a  complacent  smile  on  my  entry  into 

Our  little  household  consisted  of  one  hon-  our  little  dining-room.    "  You  see  1  haw 

est  girl  (a  certain  excellent    Marianne,  not  forgotten  your  wish  for  a  dish  of  vcg- 

who  well  deserves  commemoration)  and  etables!"    There,  surely  enough,  on  a 

two  little /r^jj^r/ thieves  from  the  Red  cheese-plate,  stood  six    little    radishes! 

Lodge.    We  assembled  for  pravers  very  Her  special  chair  was  a  horsehair  one 

early  in  the  morning;  and  brealcfast  was  With  wooden  arms,  and  on  the  seat  she 

got  over,  during  the  winter  months,  be-  had  placed  a  small,  square  cushion,  a 

fore    daylight.    Miss    Carpenter    always  hard  as  a  board,  likewise  covered  wit 

remarking    brightly    as    she  sat    down,  horsehair.     I  took  this  up  one  day,  an 

"  How  cheerful "  was    the    gas !     After  taunted  her  with  the  sybaritism  it  \ 

this,  there  were  classes  at  the  different  trayed ;  but  she  replied,  with  infinite  si 

schools,  endless  arrangements  and  organ-  plicity,  "  Yes,  indeed !     I  am  sorry  to  sa 

izations,  the  looking-up  of  little  truants  that  since  my'illness  I  have  been  obliges 

from  the  ragged  schools,  and  a  good  deal  to  have  recourse  to  these  indul/^encesi} 

of  business  in  the  way  of  writing  reports,  I  used  to  try,  like  St.  Paul,  to'endun 

and  so  on.    Altogether,  nearly  every  hour  hardness.'" 
of  the  day  and  week  was    pretty  well       Her  standard  of   conscientious  rigor' 

mapped  out,  leaving  only  space  tor  the  was  even,  it  would  appear,  applicable  t<^ 

brief  dinner  and  tea ;  and  at  nine  or  ten  animals.     I  never  saw'  a  more  ludicrous 

o'clock  at  night,  when  wc   met  at  last,  little  scene  than  when  she  one  day  found 

Miss  Carpenter  was  often  so  exhausted  my  poor  dog  Hajjin  —  a  splendid  grey 

that  I  have  seen  her  fall  asleep  with  the  Pomeranian  —  lying  on  the  broad  oFhcr 

spoon  half  way  between  her  mouth  and  very  broad  back,  luxuriating  on  the  nig 

the  cup  of  gruel  which  she  ate  for  supper,  before  a  good  fire.    After  gravely  inspect- 

Her  habits  were  all  of  the  simplest  and  ing  her  for  some  moments,  Miss  Carpen- 

most  self-denying  kind.     Both  by  tem-  ter  turned  solemnly  away,  observing,  in  a 

peramcnt  and  on  principle  she  was  essen-  tone  of  deep  moral  disapprobation,  "  Self- 

tially  a  Stoic.     She  had  no  sympathy  at  indulgent  dog!  " 

all  with  asceticism^  which  is  a  very  dif-       But  alongside  of  this  stoicism  there  was 

ferent  thinjj,  and  implies  a  vivid  sense  of  in  Mary  Carpenter  a  strong  feeling  for 

the  attractiveness  of   luxury;    and    she  beauty,  both  of  nature  and  art.     So  far  as 

strongly  condemned  fasting,  and  all  such  her  means  would  allow,  she  made  her 
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reformatory  and  her  house  (the  ragged 
school  was  past  sesthetic  help !)  as  pretty 
as  possible,  and  she  frequently  expressed 
horror  of  the  bare  and  pictureless  walls  of 
certain  other  charitable  institutions.  She 
was  also  a  very  fair  artist  in  the  earlier 
style  of  water-color  drawings,  and  espe- 
cially showed  her  fancy  and  delicate  feel- 
ing in  semi-imaginary  landscapes.  A 
series  of  these  portrayed  the  course  of  the 
river  Otter  ;  and  she  was  good  enough  to 
write  out  for  me  the  words  beneath  each 
drawing,  forming  in  succession  a  sweet 
little  poem.  They  afford  a  glimpse  of  a 
side  of  Mary  Carpenter's  character  which 
has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  among 
her  sterner  labors,  butone\vhich  I  always 
did  my  utmost  to  bring  up  to  lighten  her 
toils  and  relieve  the  sordidness  among 
which  she  necessarily  passed  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  time. 


VII. 


The  sea-cliffs  are  gained  I  The  nymphs  of 
the  caverns  welcome  their  longed-for  one. 
Yet  the  Otter  still  looks  lovingly  at  the  green 
spots  of  its  own  Devon. 


Wanderings  of  the  Otter  from  Otter- 
ton  TO  THE  Sea. 

I. 

The  Otter  ripples  along  joyously,  having 
just  escaped  from  the  last  abode  of  man,  and 
then  calmly  flows  on  l>etween  peaceful  mead- 
ows and  hanging  woods.  Flowers  bedeck  its 
banks,  and  trees  bend  lovingly  over  their  fa- 
vorite stream. 

II. 

The  Otter  is  full  of  peace.  Large  forest 
trees  do  not  disdain  to  hang  their  strong  pro- 
tecting arms  over  the  rivulet,  while  more  slight 
^nd  delicate  branches  entwine  themselves  over 
**•  The  Otter  lovingly  reflects  their  varied 
^**es  — and  glides  on. 

III. 

The  banks  open.  The  red  cliffs  appear 
••"orn  amidst  ancient  gnarled  trunks  and  young, 
"^ight  foliage.  Many-colored  lichens  have 
^^cked  even  the  protecting  hurdles  of  the 
^*tcring-place. 

IV. 

A  solitarv  bird  stands  musingly  on  the  bank, 
^«ar  a  little  island.  The  Otter  smiles  peace- 
^^\.\,  though  clouds  thicken  in  the  sky. 

V. 

The  spirit  of  the  Otter  ascends  the  high 
banks  and,  from  underneath  the  fir  trees, 
catches  a  first  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea  —  the 
home  to  which  it  is  hastening. 

VI. 

The  last  bridge  is  passed.  The  banks  re- 
cede. The  cattle  refresh  themselves  in  their 
f.i\>ritc  stream.  The  Otter  gives  a  tender 
(oicweil  glance  at  its  beloved  woods. 
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VIII. 

All  is  now  forgotten  but  the  joy  of  having 
reached  the  home.  The  setting  sun  sheds  its 
brightest  light  on  the  rocks  and  sea-green 
weeds  that  welcome  the  Otter.  The  wild  gulls 
greet  it  gladly. 

IX. 

The  joyous  stream  blends  its  pure  and 
sparkling  waters  with  the  calm,  crystal  waves 
that  wash  Devon's  sea-cliffs,  and  reflect  her 
bright  heavens.  Undine  has  gained  her 
home. 

M.  C. 

Speaking  of  a  collection  of  Miss  Car- 
penter's sketches,  I  wrote  to  my  friend : 
**  It  is  curious  to  know  of  this  real  artist 
mind,  and  to  watch  her  in  a  frightful 
schoolroom  laboring  away  over  some  sim- 
plest matter  with  those  poor  little  raga- 
mufhns.  1  have  always  deemed  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  to  be  a  fastidious  senti- 
ment, but  she  is  beyond  all  that." 

Certainly,  I  dia  not  exaggerate  the 
frightfulness  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
schoolrooms  in  which  much  of  her  work 
lay  —  a  certain  ragged  school  in  a  filthy 
lane  named  St.  James'  Back,  now,  I  be- 
lieve, happily  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  long  line  of  Lewin's  Mead 
beyond  the  chapel  was  bad  enough,  espe- 
cially at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
night,  when  half  the  gas-lamps  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  groups  of  miserable 
drunken  men  and  women  were  to  be 
found  shouting,  screaming,  and  fighting 
before  the  dens  of  drink  and  infamy,  ot 
which  the  street  consisted.  Miss  Car- 
penter told  me,  that  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, some  Bow  Street  constables  had 
been  sent  down  to  this  place  to  ferret  out 
a  crime  which  had  been  committed  there, 
and  that  they  reported  there  was  not  in  all 
London  such  a  nest  of  wickedness  as  they 
had  explored.  The  ordinary  Bristol  po- 
licemen were  never  to  be  seen  at  night 
in  Lewin's  Mead,  and  it  was  said  they 
were  afraid  to  show  themselves  in  the 
place.  But  St.  James'  Back  was  a  shade, 
i  think,  lower  than  Lewin's  Mead,  at  all 
events  it  was  further  from  the  upper  air 
of  decent  life ;  and  in  these  horrid  slums 
that  dauntless  woman  had  boutrht  some 
tumbledown  old  buildings  and  turned 
them  into  schools  —  day-schools  and 
night-schools  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  in- 
I  fants — and   specially    night-schools  for 
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boys,   all   the    very  sweepings  of    those 
wretched  streets. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  see 
Mary  Carpenter  sitting  patiently  before 
the  large  school .  gallery  in  this  place, 
teaching,  singing,  and  praying  with  the 
wild  street-boys,  in  spite  of  endless  inter- 
ruptions caused  by  such  proceedings  as 
shooting  marbles  at  any  object  behind 
her,  whistling,  stamping,  fighting,  shriek- 
ing out  "Amen"  in  the  middle  of  the 
prayer,  and  sometimes  rising  en  tnasse 
and  tearing,  like  a  troop  of  bisons  in  hob- 
nailed shoes,  down  from  the  gallery, 
round  the  great  schoolroom  and  down  the 
stairs,  out  into  the  street.  These  irre- 
pressible outbreaks  she  bore  with  infinite 
good-humor,  and,  what  seemed  to  me 
more  marvellous  still,  she  heeded,  appar- 
ently, not  at  all  the  indescribable  abomi-  i 
nation  of  the  odors  of  a  tripe  and  trotter 
shop  next  door,  wherein  operations  were 
frequently  carried  on  which,  together  with 
the  bouquet  du  feuple  of  the  poor  little 
unkempt  scholars,  rendered  the  school,  of 
a  hot  summer's  evening,  little  better  than 
the  ill-smelling^/><7 of  Dante's  "Inferno." 
These  trifles,  however,  scarcely  even  at- 
tracted Mary  Carpenter's  attention,  fixed 
as  it  was  on  the  possibility  of  "taking 
hold"  (as  she  used  to  say)  of  one  little 
urchin  or  another,  on  whom,  for  the  mo- 
ment, her  hopes  were  fixed. 

The  droll  things  which  daily  occurred 
in  these  schools,  and  the  wonderful 
replies  received  from  the  scholars  to 
questions    testing     their     information,* 

*  1  have  elsewhere  cciven  some  illustrations  from  this 
experience  of  the  rap:ged  ^chooiboy's  mind.      There 
was  the  boy  who  defined  conscience  as  **a  thing  a 
gen'elman  hasn't  got,  who,  when  a  boy  finds  his  purse 
and  gives  it  back  to  him,  doesn't  give  the  boy  six- 
])ence."    There  was  the  boy  who,  sharing  in  a  Sunday 
evening  lecture  on  "Thankfulness,"  and  being  asked 
what  pleasure  he  enjoyed  most  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
replied  candidly.  "Cock  fightin',  ma'am:  there's  a  pit 
up  by  the  *  Hlack  Hoy'  as  is  worth  auythinkin  Rrissel." 
1  ne  clergy  troubled  us  little.    One  day  an  impressive 
young  curate  entered  and  sat  silent,  sternly  critical  to 
note  what  heresies  were  being  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  his  flock.     "  I  am  giving  a  lesson  on  Palestine,"  I 
said ;  "  I  have  just  been  at  Jerusalem."     **  In  what 
temeV^  said  the  awful  young  man,  darkly  discerning 
some  mysticism  of  the  Swedenborgian  kind,  perhaps, 
lencath  the  simple  statement.     The  boys  wno  were 
'lismissed  from  the  school  for  obstreperous  behavior 
were  a  great  difficulty  to  us  usually  employing  them- 
selves in  shoutin:;at  the  door.    One  winter's  night  when 
it  was  raining  he.ivilv,  as  I  was  passing  through  Lewin's 
Mead,  I  was  greeted  by  .1  chorus  of  voices,  *" Cob-web! 
Cob-web !  "  emanating  from  the  depthsof  a  biack  arch- 
way.    .Standing  still  under  niv  umlirella,  and  looking 
down  the  cavern,  I  remarked,  "  Don't  you  think  I  must 
be  a  little  tougher  than  a  cobweb  to  come  out  such  a 
iiicht  as  this  to  teach  such  little  scamps  as  you?" 
"Indeed  you  is,  mum;  that's  true!"     "Well,  don't 
ycMi  think ^c»  would  be  more  comfortable  in  that  nice 
w.irm   M:hoolroom    than  in    this  dark,  cold  place?" 
'*  V'cs,  'm,  we  would."     **  You'll  have  to  promise  to  be 
tremendously  good,  1  can  tell  you,  ii  I  bring  yoa  in 


amused  her  intensely,  and  the  more  un- 
ruly were  the  young  scamps  the  more,  I 
think,  in  her  secret  heart  she  liked  them, 
and  gloried  in  taming  them.  She  used  to 
say,  "  Only  to  get  them  to  use  the  school 
comb  is  somethmg ! "  Indeed,  at  all  times 
the  events  of  the  day's  work,  if  they  bor- 
dered on  the  ludicrous  (as  was  often  the 
case),  provoked  her  laughter  till  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  One  night  she  sat 
grieving  over  a  piece  of  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  one  of  her  teachers,  and  told 
me  she  had  given  him  some  invitation  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  him,  and 
"  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  liead."  "  It 
will  take  another  scuttle^  my  dear  friend," 
I  remarked ;  and  thereupon  her  tears 
stopped,  and  she  burst  into  a  heartv  fit 
of  laughter.  Next  evening  she  saici  to 
me  dolorously,  "  I  tried  that  other  scuttle^ 
but  it  was  no  go  ! " 

But  this  innocent  mirthfulness  was  al- 
ways quenched  if  the  subject  in  question 
trenched  on  vice  or  wicked  folly  of  any 
kind.  Miss  Carpenter  was  assuredly  not 
one  of  the  "fools  who  make  a  mock  of 
sin.'*.  In  another  of  my  letters  I  find 
these  remarks :  — 


It  is  r.ither  an  awful  thing  to  live  with  a 
person  whose  standard  is  so  exalted,  and  who 
never  seems  to  comprehend,  with  all  her  pity 
for  actual  r'tcc^  the  lax  moral  half-and-half 
state  wherein  most  of  us  habitually  muddle. 
Her  merry  laugh  stops  spontaneously  if  my 
jokes  approach  to  stories  wherein  any  sort  of 
wrong-doing  is  treated  as  ludicrous.  ...  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  blessed  sight  to  see  with  one*s 
own  eyes  the  state  it  is  possible  to  reach  even 
in  this  world. 

The  sustained  and  fervent  zeal  where- 
with iMary  Carpenter  labored  never  ceased 
to  excite  my  wonder  and  admiration. 
Something,  perhaps,  must  be  allowed  for 
the  first  experience  of  a  working  exist- 
ence, as  compared  to  lives  of  leisure  and 
luxury ;  but  far  beyond  this  was  the  real, 
high  devotion  of  her  whole  being,  body, 
mmd,  and  heart,  to  her  self-imposed  duty. 
So  complete  was  that  devotion,  indeed, 
that  a  gentleman  who  contemplated  it 
(from  a  considerable  distance)  remarked 
that  it  was,  "  after  all,  just  like  fox-hunt- 
ing.'* Miss  Carpenter  got  up  of  a  cold 
winter's  morning  cheerfully  to  look  after 
some  little  pick-pocket,  and  he  j^t  up 
equally  cheerfully  to  look  after  his  par- 


again.  Will  you  promise  ?  "  Vowi  of  CTerlastinx  order 
and  obedience  were  tendered^  ahd«  to  Mis*  Cariwnter'i 
intense  amusement,  I  came  into  St.  Jiimes*  Hack*  foV 
lowed  by  a  whole  troop  of  little  outlaws  reduced  ;o 
temporary  subjection.  At  all  events,  they  never  •hooted 
"Cob-web"  aigain. 
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■,  like  any  mortal,  Mary  Car- ;  she  described.     It  was  licr  deep  c 


penter  had   Ics   d^fauts   tie 

Her  absorption  in  her  work  ; 

ed  licr  lo  the  faci  tliat  otlier  people  might 

ftossibly  l>e  bored  by  hearinf:  of  it  inces- 

santly.     H.id  she  cootined  her 


.  from  the  e 


ai  these  poor  little 

of  the    misery  and 
corruption  of  the  "  perishing  and  danger- 
ous classes,"  was   the  most    important 
n  tlie  subjcci  to  her  fellow. workers,    work  whicli  could  possibly  be  undertaken. 


r  be  moved  by  anybody  out  of   her  almost  the  sole  subject  of  disi 


I 


her  company  at  a  friend's 
London,  when  there  happened 
1  of  literature  or  art  or  general  sul>- ,  to  be  present   half-a-doicn  people,  each 
I  always  suspected  that  she  did  ,  devoted   lo  some  special  political,  reli- 
...     t    _..   ...    _  ■  .  .   ...    .1         ..       gious,  or  moral  agitation.     Miss  Carpen 


nind  whether  s 


not  exactly  bear 

were  talking  to      , 

whether  A,  H,  or  C  were  interested 

what  she  was  saying:  but  that  shi 


■   whole  of  their 


a    thousand   pities 

3t  join  and  give  the 

Ihe  great  c 


i  she  was  prone  to  express  il)"de-   of   the  age,   because,  if  they  looiild,   we 

>ed  an  idea"  without  reference  to   should  carry  it  undoubtedly.      "  What /r 

audience.     In    Indi.i.   I   have   hc.ird    the  great  cause  of  the  age?"  we  simul- 

)r  of  a  residency  observed,   taneously    exclaimed.      "Parliamentary 

,  "It  is  very  astonishing;    reform?     said  our  host,  a  Raidical  M.P.} 

The  abolition  of  slavery?"  said    one; 

Teetotalism ? "  said  another;  "Woman 

iiffrage?"  said  another;    "The  conver- 

ion  of  the  world  to  theism?"   said   \. 

n  the  midst  of  the  clamor.  Miss  Carpen- 

;r    looked   serenely   round,  "  VVhy,  the 

after  "holding  you   with    Iitduslrial  Schools  6iU, of  course .'"     No- 

2h   a   long^  philanthropic    body  enjoyed  the  joke,  when   we  all  be- 

■  '     "  ■"  ' "    gan  to    laugh,  more  than   Ihe  reformer 

herself.    In  a  letter  of  mine,  dated  Feb. 


the 

that  a 

after  h 

/  listened  to  all  Miss  Carpenter  had  to 

tell  me,  but  when  I  began  to  tell  her  what 

/    knew   of    this    country   she    dropped 

asleep."     Indeed,  Ihe  poor,  wearied,  and 

overworked  brain  when  it  h.td  made  its 

effort  generally  collapsed,  and 

thrt  '        ...... 


^i^tory.  Miss  Carpenter  might  be 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  asleep. 

On  one  occasion,  that  most  lovable  old  13,  1859,  1  find  I  wi 
man,  Samuel  J.  .May,  of  Syracuse,  came  , 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  at  Red  Lodge  '  |^ 
House,  and  Miss  Cirpenter  was  naturally  ;  ]j, 
delighted  to  take  him  about  and  show  him  pu 
her  schools,  and  explain  everything  to  rot 
him.    Mr.  .May  listened  with  great 


is  often,  1  can   sec,  a  pure  labor  lo  her 

thoughts  arc  all  the  time  running  on  some 
,  .  child  or  other,  I  am  puziled  whethet  lo 
follow  or  not  the  advice  of  her  sislct,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  anil  her  friend.  Miss  Sanford,  i. 


a  lime,  but  at  last  his  attention  '  try  to  draw  her  off,  or  to  be  silent.    The  other 
flagged,  .ind  two  or  three  times  he  turned  I  night  we  both  came  home 


"  When  can  we  hai'e  o 
Theodore  I'arkcr  promised  i 
byand-bv,''  Miss  Carpenter  ; 
)scd.  till  one  day.  after  we 


r  talk  which 
e?"     "Oh,  I 


:hool!i,  and  after  I  had  read  prayers,  some- 
ow  my  thoughts  wandered  frfl  lo  far-away 
immer  mornings  in  my  life's  dawn  at  N.,  and 
liked  for  a  time  of  them  and  of  Mine  hymns 


'  Itack.  we  arrived  all  three 


the  foot  of  the  tremendous  s 


■  connected  with  those  fresh,  dewy  hours.     She 

.'\  listened,  as   1  fondly  imagined,   and  smiled, 

i,  almost    iiiough    rather  absently,  and    then  suddenly 


s  Steps.' 


"Ai 


MiM  Cobbe  (said  Mary  Carpenter,  che 


f,  Mr.  May  and  1  t>oiham  if  he  doesn't  take  c 


iful  w 


I  the  T. 


t 


the  ugly 

hen   ^hool  and  dirty  boys  with  whom  I  had  been 

contented  to  pass  the  evening,  but  whom  I  Was 

only  loo  glad  to  foigel  Ihc  next  minute.  ,  .  . 

Work  of  Ihe  limbs  is  eihausiing  —  head-work 

is  much  more  so :  but  neither  of  Ihem  is  any- 

I  thing  to  Ihe  actual  jW-worlt  she  gives  —  the 

her  eager  talk,  or  the  evidence  I  very  depth  of  her  nature  siiiied  and  flowing 

, ..  :.i   ^ ;/..  1. I  ....  continually  to  those  poor  children. 


Ands. 


she  resumed  the  guidance  of  the  con 
sation.     Good  jokes  were  often  made  of 
thisliiile  weakness,  but  it  had  its  pathetic 
there  a  word  of  real 


o?  the  slightest  wish  to  magnify  her  0 
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It  was,  above  all,  in  the  Red  Lodge 
Reformatory  that  Mary  Carpenter's  work 
was  at  its  highest.  The  spiriittal  inter- 
est she  took  in  the  poor  little  girls  was 
beyond  words  admirable.  When  one  of 
them  whom  she  had  hoped  was  really 
reformed  fell  back  into  thievish  or  other 
evil  ways,  her  grief  was  a  real  vicarious 
repentance  for  the  little  sinner,  —  a  Christ- 
like sentiment  infinitely  sacred.  Nor  was 
she  at  all  blind  to  their  defects,  or  easily 
deceived  by  the  usual  sham  reformations 
of  such  institutions.  In  one  of  her  letters 
to  me  she  wrote  these  wise  words :  — 

I  have  pointed  out  in  one  of  my  reports  why 
I  have  more  trouble  than  others  {e.g.  especially 
Catholics).  A  system  of  steady  repression  and 
order  would  make  them  sooner  good  scholars  ; 
but  then  I  should  not  have  the  least  confidence 
in  the  real  change  of  their  characters.  Even 
with  my  free  system  in  the  Ixjdge,  remember 
how  little  we  knew  of  Hill's  and  Hawkins's  real 
character  until  they  were  in  mv  house  !  I  do 
not  object  to  the  nature  being  kept  under  the 
curb  of  rule  and  order  for  a  time,  until  some 
principles  are  sufiicicntly  rooted  to  be  appealed 
to.  IWt  then  it  must  have  play,  or  we  cannot 
possibly  tell  what  amount  of  reformation  has 
taken  place.  The  Catholics  have  an  enormous 
artificial  help  in  their  religion  and  priests  ;  but 
I  place  no  confidence  in  the  slavish  obedience 
they  produce  and  the  hypocrisy  which  I  have 
generally  found  inseparable  from  Catholic  in- 
fluence. I  would  far  rather  have  M.  A.  M*In- 
tvrc  coollv  say,  "  I  know  it  was  wrong  (a  bar- 
ring and  bolting  out),"  and  Anna  Crooks,  in 
the  cell  for  outrageous  conduct,  acknowledge 
the  same  —  "I  know  it  was  wrong,  but  I  am 
«<?/ sorry,"  than  any  hypocritical  and  heartless 
acknowledgments.     [J^ly  9»  ^^59.] 

Indeed,  nobody  had  a  keener  eye  to 
detect  cant  of  any  kind,  or  a  greater 
hatred  of  it.  She  told  me  one  day  of  her 
visit  to  a  celebrated  institution,  said  to  be 
supported  semi-miraculously  by  answers 
to  prayer,  in  the  specific  shape  of  cheques. 
Miss  Carpenter  said  that  she  asked  the 
matron  (or  some  other  ofificial)  whether  it 
was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
**Oh,  dear  no,  madam,"  the  woman  re- 
plied ;  *'  do  you  not  know  ?  It  is  entirely 
supported  by  prayer."  "Oh,  indeed!" 
replied  Miss  Carpenter.  "  1  dare  say, 
however,  when  friends  have  once  been 
moved  to  send  you  m.oney,  they  continue 
to  do  so  regularly  ? "  *'  Yes,  certainly 
they  do."  **  And  they  mostly  send  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year?"  "  Yes,  yes ; 
very  regularly."  *' Ah,  well!"  said  Miss 
Carpenter,  **  when  people  send  me  money 
for  Red  Lodge  under  those  circumstances, 
/  enter  them  in  my  reports  as  annual  sub- 
scribers /  " 


Very  few  can  form  an  idea  how  large  a 
demand  it  makes  on  the  highest  and  most 
divine  kind  of  charity  to  do  such  work  as 
that  Red  Lodge  Reformatory  required. 
The  contrast  must  be  felt  to  be  imagined 
between  these  poor  little  criminals  and 
the  innocent  children  of  an  ordinary  vil- 
lage school.  The  corruption  of  these 
hapless  young  souls  is  often  very  revolt- 
ing, and  the  most  promising  of  tnem  will 
not  seldom,  at  the  end  of  months  of  ap- 
parent improvement,  betray  that  she  has 
all  the  time  been  plotting  to  return  to  a 
life  of  crime  or  vice.  But  nothing  ever 
turned  away  Mary  Carpenter's  interest, 
or  wearied  out  her  loving  care.  Abhor- 
ring the  corruption,  she  all  the  more  pitied 
and  desired  to  purify  the  poor,  young, 
tarnished  souls.  As  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior 
so  beautifully  said,  these  hapless  girls 
need,  above  all, "  mothering ;  "  and  it  was 
"  mothering  "  which  Mary  Carpenter  gave 
them.  I  have  a  photograph  01  her,  seated 
in  the  splendid  old  black-oak  room  in  Red 
Lodge,  with  a  group  of  these  poor  httle 
thieves,*  in  their  uniform  blue  frocks, 
gathered  round  her,  and  well  can  I  re- 
member some  of  them,  with  their  sad. 
scarred,  and  seamed  faces,  and  degraded 
type  of  heads,  and  the  gentle  way  in 
which  she  usdd  to  bring  them  near  her. 
On  certain  nights  she  made  it  a  habit  to 
go  round  their  dormitories  and  talk  to  each 
of  them  quietly  in  bed,  and  often  kissed 
one  or  another  —  an  act  of  infinite  signif- 
icance to  these  hungry  young  hearts. 

*  I  recognize  one  of  them  as  a  certain  **  Kitty,** 
whose  story  might  stand  as  a  specimen  of  the  lot  tA 
these  p>oor  children.  At  ten  years  old,  a  little.  Munted 
creature,  she  stood  in  the  dock,  with  her  brother,  .1  Mill 
^m?X^^x  miw.^^  convicted  0/ kortc-^tealimg  t  The  babe« 
had  been  sent  round  by  their  tramping  parents  to  pick 
up  whatever  they  might  find,  and  on  their  way  they 
spied  an  old  grey  mare  in  a  field,  and  conceived  the 
bright  idea  that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  for  the  rest 
of  their  journey  to  travel  on  horseback.  Accordingly 
they  managed  to  release  the  mare,  clambered  up  on  her 
back,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  rejoicing,  liJl  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  infuriated  farmer  to  whom  the 
animal  belonged.  Happily  for  Kitty,  MisR  Carpemer't 
Reformatory  was  open  tor  tier  p^r^  juvenile  delinquency. 
instead  of  the  dreadful  jail  to  which  a  few  years  earlier 
she  must  have  been  committed.  She  staved  at  Red 
IxKlge  for  her  five  ^ears*  sentence  (indeed,  l' fancy  Mt» 
Carpenter  mercifutly  stretched  the  term  bvsnme  little 
artifice  to  six),  and  all  tha^time  KittT  behaved  like  a 
good>hcarted,  half-tamed  little  animal,  always  in  scrapes. 
but  nlways,  with  leonine  courage,  holding  up  her  hana 
in  the  clas«  to  confess  that  she  was  the  culprit  when 
any  iniquity  was  discovered.  She  was  devotedly  ai- 
j  tached  to  one  kind  and  excellent  teacher.  Miss  Giinbell 
(Mrs.  Cross  now  —  still,  I  am  happy  to  say,  eng^ped  in 
one  of  the  kindred  institutions),  and  was  cattfrht  one 
dny,  1  wn^  told,  kissing  my  stockings,  on  which  she  was 
learning  the  art  uf  darning,  from  love  for  me.  Uul, 
alas!  Kitiy*s  dreadful  mother  came  again  and  again  to 
claim  her,  and  at  last  the  law  cmild  be  stretched  no 
further.  Kitty  went  away  from  Red  Lodge  with  Iter 
family,  half  glad,  half  sorry :  and  a  month  or  two  later 
we  heard  that  the  poor  young  girl  had  died  of  fever, 
caught  in  the  rough  life  to  which  she  had  ntaraed. 
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When  they  left  the  Reformatory,  she 
watched  their  subsequent  career  with 
deep  interest,  gloried  in  the  intelligence 
that  they  were  behaving  honestly  and 
steadily,  or  deplored  their  backshdings 
in  the  contrary  event.  In  short,  her  in- 
terest was  truly  in  the  children  themselves^ 
in  their  very  souls,  and  not,  as  such  phi- 
lanthropy too  often  becomes,  an  interest 
in  her  institution.  Those  who  know 
most  of  such  work  will  best  understand 
how  wide  is  the  distinction. 

But  Mary  Carpenter  was  not  only  the 
guardian  and  teacher  of  the  poor  young 
waifs  and  strays  of  Bristol,  when  she 
had  caught  them  in  her  charity-traps. 
She  was  also  their  unwearied  advocate 
with  one  government  after  another,  and 
with  every  public  man  and  magistrate 
whom  she  could  reasonably  or  unreason- 
ably attack  on  their  behalf.  Never  was 
there  such  a  case  of  the  widow  and  the 
unjust  judge;  till  at  last  most  English 
statesmen  came  to  recognize  her  wisdom, 
and  to  yield  readily  to  her  pressure,  and 
she  was  a  **  power  in  the  State."  As  she 
wrote  to  me  about  her  industrial  school, 
so  was  it  in  everything  else :  — 

The  magistrates  have  been  lapsing  into  their 
ii^ual  apathy  ;  so  I  have  got  a  piece  of  artillery 
to  help  me  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill. 
.  .  .  They  have  found  by  painful  experience 
that  I  cannot  be  made  to  rest  while  justice  is 
n«  >t  done  to  these  poor  children.     [July  6,  1859.] 

And   again,  some  years  later,  when  I 
had  told  her  I  had  sat  at  dinner  beside  a  ; 
gentleman  who  had  opposed  many  of  her 
good  projects :  — 

I  am  very  sorrv  you  did  not  see  through  Mr. 

,  and  annihilate  him  !     Of  course  I  shall 

never  rest  in  this  world  till  the  children  have 
their  birthrights  in  this  so-called  Christian 
CfMintrv ;  but  mv  next  mode  of  attack  I  have 
not  decided  on  yet !     [February  13.  1S67.] 

Mary  Carpenter's  theology  was,  1  be- 
lieve, exactly  that  of  her  much   beloved 
father.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  and  of  course 
was  a  little  out  of  date  as  representing 
free  thought  at  this  end  of  the  century. 
She  was  so  staunch  and  true  to  the  core 
that  I  am  sure  she  never  felt  it  to  be  a 
temptation  (as  it  would  have  been  to  a 
weaker  nature)  to  escape  all  the  difficul- 
ties  of  her  position,   and   facilitate   her  | 
work,  by  conforming  to  the   Church  of  j 
tn:;land.      She    had,    on    the    contrary,  i 
supreme  contempt  for  Unitarians  who  (as  ' 
she  drolly  expressed  it)*' turned  Church," 
and   never  for  a  moment,  for  her  own 
p.irt,  concealed  or  mitigated   her  heredi- 
tary heresies.     Her  sympathies  with  Rob- 


ertson of  Brighton,  with  Lady  Byron  and 
other  Broad  Church  friends  were,  how- 
ever, evidently  much  more  close  than 
with  those  who  diverged  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  other  side  of  her  Unitari- 
anism.  Every  philanthropic  worker  must 
know  only  too  well  the  advantage  of  labor- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  a  great  Church 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  ready-made  author- 
itative code,  fit  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
cussion to  every  case  which  may  arise. 
And  Miss  Carpenter  was  enlightened 
enough  to  recognize  that  at  the  level  of 
her  poor  prot^gies  at  Red  Lodge,  all 
Christian  sects  were  pretty  much  alike ; 
and  to  send  them  every  Sunday,  accord- 
ingly, without  scruple,  to  the  nearest  re- 
ligious edifice,  which  happened  to  be  a 
Lady  Huntingdon  chapel,  at  the  bottom 
of  Park  Row.  But,  for  herself,  she  never 
wavered,  or  allowed  any  one  to  imagine 
that  she  was  anything  else  than  an  Uni- 
tarian. To  me,  however,  this  old-school 
Unitarianism  was  a  most  singular  phase 
of  religious  thought.  So  much  of  lan- 
guage which  I  had  been  trained  to  under- 
stand only  in  a  Trinitarian  sense  seemed 
to  be  usea  by  Miss  Carpenter  in  a  totally 
different  signification,  that  I  was  con- 
strained, as  it  were,  to  learn  a  new  vocab- 
ulary. And  when  all  translations  were 
made,  the  position  of  Christ  in  the  Uni- 
tarian scheme  appeared  more  and  more 
inexplicable.  Miss  Carpenter  obviously 
gave  him  in  her  religion  (by  whatever  title 
she  addressed  him)  a  place  even  more 
prominent  than  1  had  been  wont  to  see  him 
hold  among  Trinitarians.  Every  prayer 
was  concerned  about  him  and  through 
him,  and  one  prayer  which  she  frequently 
read  at  our  little  domestic  devotions, 
actually  invoked  God  to  make  us  "obe- 
dient to  Christ^' \  I  ventured  at  last  to 
speak  to  her  of  this,  to  say  that  I  could 
see  little  to  choose  between  "asking  God 
to  make  us  obedient  to  Christ"  and  "ask- 
ing Christ  to  make  us  obedient  to  God  ;  *' 
and  that  I  felt  that  if  we  were  thus  to 
have  a  Great  God  and  a  Lesser  God  (for 
what  was  a  God  practically  to  us  but  our 
Unseen  Lord.**),  I  for  my  part,  would  be 
thankful  to  be  assured  by  Athanasius  that 
there  are  "  not  two  Gocls,  but  one  God." 
I  had  quitted  with  anguish  the  Church  of 
my  fathers  to  follow  the  faith,  "  the  Lore* 
our  God  is  One  Lord,"  and  this  perpetua 
introduction  of  the  most  revered  of  teach 
ers  and  prophets,  recognized  as  only  r 
man,  into  the  ver)'  penetralia  of  przyei 
was  to  me  unspeakably  painful.  I  fear 
Miss  Carpenter  was  wounded  by  my  re* 
marks,  however  tenderly  urged;  ana  we 
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never  quite  stood  on  the  same  ground 
after  I  had  implored  her  to  omit  those 
unfortunate  words  from  the  prayers  which 
otherwise  I  dehghted  to  follow.  These 
differences  were  the  more  sad,  because 
they  ought  to  have  been  so  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  wide  field  wherein 
we  might  have  found  sympathies,  and  of 
my  profound  reverence  for  her  beautiful 
piety.  But  she  could  bear  no  discussion 
of  any  such  matters.  She  looked  on  the 
doctrmes  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  up,  as  quite 
exploded,  and  even  as  almost  ridiculous  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  impatient 
of  any  notion  of  progress  beyond  the  zone 
attained  by  Channing  and  Dr.  Lant  Car- 
penter. I  said  something  one  day  about 
the  great  strides  which  Biblical  criticism 
had  made  of  recent  years,  but  was 
silenced  at  once :  **  Oh,  but  my  father 
settled  all  that!  He  harmonised  the 
Gospels,^^  In  short,  I  found,  to  my  sad 
surprise,  that  between  her  Unitarianism 
ancf  my  Theism  there  was  a  sharper  line 
(in  //trrmind,  not  in  mine)  than  I  had  often 
found  between  my  faith  and  that  of  many 
an  Evangelical  Trinitarian.*  But  if  I 
experienced  keen  disappointment  as  re- 

farded  the  expected  wide-mindedness  of 
liss  Carpenter,  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ment with,  but  an  ever-growing  sense  of 
admiration  for,  her  moral  and  spiritual  ex- 
cellence. No  language  which  her  nephew 
has  used,  and  no  testimony  I  can  add  to 
it,  can  exaggerate  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  her  devoutness,  the  true  saintliness  to 
which  she  attained.  Had  martyrdom 
been  offered  to  her,  Mary  Carpenter 
would  have  gone  to  the  stake  singing 
psalms.  Among  Romanists  she  would 
nave  taken  her  place  with  St.  Vincent  dc 
Paul  and  St.  Frances  of  Rome.  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  pious  Catholics,  while  she 
lived,  speak  of  her  as  "  that  other  Mary 
—  Mary  Carpenter ! " 

I  longed  earnestly  to  be  admitted  to 
know  somewhat  of  the  high  experiences 
which  such  a  soul  could  reveal,  but  in 
these  things  Mary  Carpenter  was  as  re- 
served as  she  was  communicative  about 
her  secular  affairs.  She  often  made  me 
think  of  St.  Jerome's  beautiful  simile  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuary, 
which  were  ordered  each  to  be  closed  by 
its  golden  lid. 


*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  later  years,  and 
especially  after  her  journeys  to  India  and  larger  ac- 

?uaintance  with  various  forms  of  religious  belief,  Miss 
larpenter**  sympathies  widened  out  considerably  be- 
yond the  circle  wherein  they  were  partially  closed  at 
the  period  of  which  I  write. 


At  last  my  residence  under  Mary  Car- 
penter's root  came  to  a  close.  My  health 
had  broken  down  two  or  three  times  in 
succession  under  a  regime  for  which 
neither  habit  nor  constitution  had  fitted 
me,  and  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Symonds's  or- 
ders necessitated  arrangements  of  meals, 
etc.,  which  Miss  Carpenter  thought  would 
occasion  too  much  irregularity  in  her  little 
household,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  also  a  branch  of  the  Reformatory 
work.  I  also  sadly  perceived  that  I  could 
be  of  no  real  comfort  or  service  as  an  in- 
mate of  her  house,  though  I  could  still 
help  her,  and  perhaps  more  effectually, 
by  attending  her  schools  while  living 
alone  in  the  neighborhood.  Her  over- 
wrought and  nervous  temperament  could 
ill  bear  the  strain  of  a  perpetual  compan- 
ionship, or  even  the  idea  that  any  one  in 
her  house  might  expect  companionship 
from  her;  and  if  while  /  was  yet  a 
stranger  she  had  found  some  fresh  inter- 
est in  my  society,  it  doubtless  ceased 
when  I  had  been  a  twelvemonth  under 
her  roof,  and  knew  everything  which  she 
could  tell  me  about  her  work  and  plans. 
As  I  often  told  her  (more  in  earnest  than 
she  supposed),  I  knew  she  would  have 
been  more  interested  in  me  had  I  been 
either  more  of  a  sinner  or  more  of  a  saint ! 

And  so,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  separa- 
tion was  made  in  all  friendliness,  and  I 
went  to  live  alone  at  Durdham  Down, 
still  working  pretty  regularly  at  the  Red 
Lodge  and  ragged  schools,  but  gradually 
engaging  more  in  workhouse  visiting  and 
looking  after  friendless  girls,  so  that  my 
intercourse  with  Miss  Carpenter  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  though  always 
cordial  and  pleasant.  After  some  years 
an  accident,  which  made  me  for  a  long 
time  a  cripple,  severed  my  connection 
with  Bristol,  and  took  me  away  from 
Mar)'  Carpenter's  work  and  from  the  cir- 
cle of  her  noble-hearted  friends,  who  from 
first  to  last  had  shown  me  kindness  which 
I  shall  remember  while  I  live. 

From  that  date  I  had,  from  time  to 
time,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  visits  from 
Miss  Carpenter  at  my  home  in  London, 
and  hearing  her  accounts  of  her  Indian 
travels  and  other  interests.  In  1877,  I 
went  to  Clifton  to  attend  an  antivivsec- 
tion  meeting,  and  also  one  for  woman 
suffrage,  and  at  the  latter  of  these  I 
found  myself  with  great  pleasure  on  the 
same  platform  with  Mary  Carpenter. 
Professor  Estlin  Carpenter,  while  fully 
stating  her  recognition  of  the  rightfulness 
of  the  demand  for  votes  for  women,  and 
also  doing  us  the  great  service  of  printing 
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Mr.  Mill's  most  admirable  letter  to  her  on 
the  subject  (p.  403),  is,  it  seems,  unaware 
that  slic  ever  publicly  advocated  the  cause 
of  political  rights  for  women.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  said,  she  took  her 
place  on  the  platform  of  the  West  of  En- 
gland Branch  of  the  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  and,  in 
my  hearini^,  either  proposed  or  seconded 
one  of  the  resolutions  demanding  the 
franchise,  adding  a  few  words  of  cordial 
approval. 

Before  I  returned  to  London  on  this 
occasion  I  called  to  see  Miss  Carpenter, 
bringing  with  me  a  young  niece.  I  found 
her  at  Red  Lodge,  and  she  insisted  on  my 
going  with  her  over  all  our  old  haunts, 
and  noting  what  changes  and  improve- 
ments she  had  made.  I  was  tenderly 
touched  by  her  great  kindness  to  my 
young  companion  and  to  myself,  and  bv 
the  added  softness  and  gentleness  which 
years  had  brought  to  her.  She  expressed 
nerself  as  very  happy  in  every  way ;  and, 
in  truth,  she  seemed  to  me  like  one  who 
had  reached  the  Land  of  Beulah,  and  for 
whom  there  would  be  henceforth  only 
peace  within  and  around. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  told  that  her 

servent  had  gone  into  her  bedroom  one 

morning  and  found  her  weeping  for  her 

dead    brother.      The    next   morning   the 

woman  entered  again  at  the  same  hour; 

but  Mary  Carpenter  was  lying  quite  still, 

as  she  had  lain  in  sleep.     Her  *'  six  days' 

^ork  "  was  done.     She  had  gone  to  the 

world  where  there  are  no  more  tears. 

It  was  the  fitting  close  of  a  beautiful 
and  blessed  life. 


From  The  Arposy. 
VtRENA   FONTAINE'S   REBELLION. 

BY  JOHNNY  LUDLOW\ 

It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened. Edward  Pym  found  dead;  and 
^o  one  could  tell  for  a  certainty  who  had 
^^cn  the  author  of  the  calamity. 

He  had  died  of  a  blow  dealt  to  him,  the 

doctors  said:  it  had   struck  him  behind 

^Ht:  left  ear.     Could  it  be  possible  that  he 

I'^a.d  fallen  of  himself,  and  struck  his  head 

^jK*i'nst  something  in  falling,  was  a  ques- 

ti«*n  put  to  the  doctors  —  and  it  was  Cap- 

^-"^.int.inerton  who  put  it.  It  perhaps  might 

^^'•^  possible,  the  medical  men   answered, 

^utnot  at  iill  probable.     Mr.  Pym  could 

^t>t  have  inflicted  the  blow  upon  himself, 

^nd  there  was  no  piece  of  furniture  in  the 

toom,  so  far  as  they  saw,  that  could  have 


caused  the  injury,  even   though  he   had 
fallen  upon  it. 

The  good  luck  of  the  "  Rose  of  Delhi  " 
seemed  not  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  Her 
commander  could  not  sail  with  her  now. 
Neither  could  her  newly  appointed  third 
mate,  Alfred  Saxby.  So  far  as  might  be 
ascertained  at  present,  Captain  Tanerton 
was  the  last  man  who  had  seen  Pym 
alive;  Alfred  Saxby  had  found  him  dead; 
therefore  their  evidence  would  be  required 
at  the  official  investigation. 

Ships,  however,  cannot  be  lightly  de- 
tained in  port  when  their  time  for  sailing 
comes ;  and  on  the  day  following  the 
events  already  told  of,  the  "  Rose  of  Del- 
hi "  finally  left  the  docks,  all  taut  and 
sound,  the  only  one  of  her  old  officers, 
sailing  in  her,  being  Mark  Ferrar.  The 
brokers  were  put  out  frightfully  at  the 
detention  of  Tanerton.  A  third  mate  was 
soon  found  to  replace  Saxby:  a  master 
not  so  easily.  They  put  in  an  elderly 
man,  just  come  home  in  command  of  one 
of  their  ships.  Put  him  in  for  the  nonce, 
hoping  Captain  Tanerton  would  be  at 
liberty  to  join  her  at  Dartmouth,  or  some 
other  place  down  Channel. 

On  this  same  day,  Tuesday,  the  investi- 
gation into  the  events  of  that  fatal  Mon- 
day, as  regarded  Edward  Pym,  was  be- 
gun. Not  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  was 
called  for  the  morrow ;  but  an  informal 
inquiry  instituted  by  the  brokers  and  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine.  In  a  back  room  of  the 
office  in  Eastcheap,  the  people  met ;  and 
—  I  am  clad  to  say —  I  was  one  of  them, 
or  I  could  not  have  told  you  what  passed. 
Sir  Dace  sat  in  the  corner,  his  eloow 
resting  on  the  desk  and  his  hand  partly 
covering  his  face.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
feel  the  death  as  an  affectionate  uncle 
would  have  felt  it;  still  Pym  was  his 
nephew,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake 
that  the  affair  was  troubling  him. 

Mrs.  Richenough,  clean  as  a  new  pin, 
in  her  Sunday  gown  and  close  bonnet,  a 
puzzled  look  upon  her  wrinkled  face,  told 
what  she  knew  —  and  was  longer  over  it 
than  she  need  have  been.  Mr.  Pym,  who 
lodged  in  her  parlor  floor,  had  left  her  for 
good,  as  she  supposed,  on  the  Monday 
morning,  his  ship,  the  "  Rose  of  Delhi,'' 
being  about  to  go  out  of  dock.  Mr.  Sax- 
by, who  had  lodged  in  the  rooms  above 
Mr.  Pym,  got  appointed  to  the  same  ship, 
and  he  also  left.  In  the  afternoon  she 
heard  that  the  ship  had  got  off  all  right : 
a  workman  at  the  docks  told  her  so. 
Later,  who  should  come  to  the  door  but 
Mr.  Pym  —  which  naturally  gave  her 
I  great  surprise.    He  told  her  the  ship  had 
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sprune  a  leak  and  had  put  back ;  but  they 
should  be  off  again  with  the  next  day's 
tide,  and  he  should  have  to  be  abroad 
precious  eiirly  in  the  morning  to  get  the 

cargo  stowea  away  again 

"What  time  was  this  ?  "  interrupted  Mr. 
Freeman. 

"  About  half  past  four,  I  fancy,  sir. 
Mr.  Pym  spoke  rather  thick  —  I  saw  he 
had  been  taking  a  glass.  He  bade  me 
make  him  a  big  potful  of  strong  tea  — 
which  I  did  at  once,  having  the  kettle  on 
the  fire.  He  drank  it,  and  went  out." 
"  Go  on,  Mrs.  Richenough." 
"  An  hour  afterwards,  or  so,  his  captain 
called,  wanting  to  know  where  he  was. 
Of  course,  sirs,  I  could  not  say;  except 
that  he  had  had  a  big  jorum  ot  tea,  and 
was  gone  out." 

Captain  Tanerton  spoke  up  to  confirm 
this.  "  I  wanted  Pym,"  he  said.  "This 
must  have  been  between  half  past  five  and 
six  o'clock." 

"  About  nine  o'clock,  or  a  bit  earlier,  it 
mic^ht  be  —  I  know  it  was  dark  and  I  had 
finished  my  supper — Mr.  Pym  came 
back,"  resumed  the  landlady.  "He 
seemed  in  an  ill-humor,  and  he  had  been 
having  more  to  drink.  *  Light  my  lamp, 
Mother  Richenough,'  says  he  roughly, 
*  and  shut  the  shutters  :  I  ve  got  a  letter 
to  write.'  I  lighted  the  lamp,  and  he  got 
out  some  paper  of  his  that  was  left  in  the 
table-drawer,  and  the  ink,  and  sat  down. 
After  closing  the  shutters  I  went  to  the 
front  door,  and  there  I  saw  Captain  Tan- 
erton.   He  asked  me " 

"  What  did  he  ask  vou  ? "  cried  Mr. 
Freeman's  lawyer,  for  she  had  come  to  a 
dead  standstill. 

"  Well,  the  captain  asked  me  whether 
any  young  lady  had  been  there.  He  had 
asked  the  same  question  afore,  sir :  Mr. 
Pym's  cousin,  or  sister,  I  b'lieve  he  meant. 
I  told  him  '  No,'  and  he  went  into  the  par- 
lor to  Mr.  Pym." 
"What  then?" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  went  back  to  my 
kitchen,  and  shut  myself  in  by  my  bit  o' 
fire;  and,  being  all  lonely  like,  I  a'most 
dozed  off.  Not  quite  ;  they  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  parlor,  quarrelling." 
"  Quarrelling?"  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  and  were  roaring  out  at  one 

another  like  wolves.     Mr. " 

"  Stay  a  moment,  ma'am.  How  long 
was  it  after  you  admitted  Captain  Taner- 
ton that  you  heard  this  quarrelling  ?  " 

"  Not  above  three  or  four  minutes,  sir, 
I'm  sure  of  that.  *  Mr.  Pym's  catching  it 
from  his  captain,  and  he  is  just  in  the 
right  mood  to  take  it  unkindly,'  I  thought 


to  myself.  However,  it  was  no  business 
of  mine.  The  sounds  soon  ceased,  and 
I  was  just  dozing  off  again,  when  Mr. 
Saxby  came   home.     He  went  into  the 

f)arlor  to  see  Mr.   Pym  and  found  him 
ying  dead  on  the  floor." 

A  dead  pause. 

"  You  are  sure,  ma'am,  it  was  Captain 
Tanerton  who  was  quarrelling  with  him  ? " 
cried  the  lawyer,  who  asked  more  ques- 
tions than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"  Of  course  I  am  sure,"  returned  Mrs. 
Richenough.  "  Whv,  sir,  how  could  it  be 
anybody  else?  Hacfn't  I  just  let  in  Cap- 
tain Tanerton  to  him?  Nobody  was 
there  but  their  two  selves." 

Naturally  the  room  turned  to  Jack. 
He  answered  the  mute  appeal  very 
quietly. 

"  It  was  not  myself  that  quarrelled  with 
Pym.  No  angry  word  of  any  kind 
passed  between  us.  Pym  had  been  drink- 
mg;  Mrs.  Richenough  is  right  in  that. 
He  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  reproved  or 
reasoned  with,  and  I  came  away  at  once. 
I  did  not  stay  to  sit  down." 

"  You  hear  this,  Mrs.  Richenough  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do;  and  I'm  sure  the  gen- 
tleman don't  speak  or  look  like  one  who 
could  do  such  a  deed.  But,  then,  I  heard 
the  quarrelling." 

An  argument  indisputable  to  her  own 
mind.  Sir  Dace  looked  up  and  put  a 
question  for  the  first  time.  He  had  lis- 
tened in  silence.  His  dark  face  had  a 
wearied  look  on  it,  and  he  spoke  hardly 
above  a  whisper. 

"  Did  you  know  the  voice  to  be  that  of 
Captain  Tanerton,  Mistress  Landlady? 
Did  you  recognize  it  for  his  ? " 

"  1  knew  the  voice  couldn't  be  any- 
body else's,  sir.  Nobody  but  the  captam 
was  with  Mr.  Pym." 

"  I  asked  you  whether  you  recognised 
it?"  returned  Sir  Dace,  knitting  his 
brow.  "  Did  you  know  by  its  tone  that 
it  was  Captain  Tanerton's  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  I  did  not  if  you  put  it 
in  that  way.  Captain  Tanerton  was 
nearly  a  stranger  to  me,  and  the  two 
shut  doors  and  the  passage  was  between 
me  and  him.  I  had  only  heard  him  speak 
once  or  twice  before,  and  then  in  a  pleas- 
ant ordinary  voice.  In  this  quarrel  his 
voice  was  raised  to  a  high,  rough  pitch ; 
and  in  course  I  could  not  know  it  for 
his." 

"  In  point  of  fact,  then,  it  comes  to 
this  :  you  did  not  recognize  the  voice  for 
Captain  Tanerton's." 

I      "  No,  sir ;  not,  I  say,  if  you  put  it  in 
1  that  light." 
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-et  me  put  it  in  this  light,'*  was  Sir 
?  Fontaine's  testy  rejoinder:  "had 
!  or  four  people  been  with  Mr.  Pym 
is  parlor,  you  could  not  have  told 
ie  voice  it  was  quarrcllin^j  with  him? 
would  not  have  known  ?  " 
That  is  so,  sir.  15ut,  you  see,  I  knew 
is  Ills  captain  that  was  with  him." 
r  Dace  folded  his  arms  and  leaned 
in  his  cliair,  his  cross-questioning 
.  Mrs.  Richenough  was  done  with 
he  present,  and  Captain  Tanerton 
red  upon  his  version  of  the  night's 
ts. 

wished  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Pym, 
went  to  Ship  Street  in  search  of  him, 

have   already  said.      He    was    not 

?.     Later,  I  went  down  again " 

beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Taner- 
'  interrupted  the  lawyer ;  "  what  time 
Du  make  it  —  that  second  visit.**" 
t  must  have  been  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
Pym  was  at  home,  and  I  went  into 
►arlor.  He  sat  at  the  table  writing, 
eparing  to  write.  I  asked  him  the 
tion  I  had  come  to  ask,  and  he  an- 
ed  me.  Scaacely  anything  more 
ed  between  us.  He  was  three-parts 
.  I  had  intended  to  tell  him  that  he 
no  longer  chief  mate  of  my  ship  — 

been  superseded ;  but,  seeing  his 
ition,  i  did  not.  I  can  say  posi- 
y  that  I  was  not  more  than  two  min- 
in  the  room." 

Vnd  you  and  he  did  not  quarrel  ? " 
A'edid  not.  Neither  were  our  voices 
d.  It  is  very  probable,  in  his  then 
ition,  that  he  would  have  attempted 
uarrcl  had  he  known  he  was  dis- 
ced ;   but   he   did  not  know  it.     We 

perfectly  civil  to  each  other;  and 
I  I  wished  him  good-night,  he  came 
t'le  passage  and  shut  the  front  door 

me.' 

lou  left  no  one  with  him  ?  " 
\'()  one  ;  so  far  as  I  saw.     I  can  an- 

for  it  that  no  one  was  in  the  parlor 

us :   whether  any   one   was   in    the 

room  I  cannot  say.     1  do  not  think 

\fter  that.  Captain  Tanerton  .^" 

Xtter  that  I  went  straight  to  my  hotel 

,c  .Minories,  and  ordered  tea.     While 

\r  it.  Mr.  Fcrrar  came  in   and   told 

Kdward    Pym  was    dead.      I    could 

at   first  believe  it.     I    went  back  to 

•  Street  and  found  it  too  true.     In  as 

i  .1  time  as  I  could  manage  it,  I  went 

irrv  the  news  to  Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 

n^'  \oung  Saxby  with  me.'' 

.vk'had    spoken    throughout   in    the 

^1\,   unembarrassed    manner   of    one 


who  tells  a  true  tale.  But  never  in  all 
my  life  had  I  seen  him  so  quiet  and  sub- 
dued. H  e  was  like  one  who  has  some  great 
care  upon  him.  The  other  hearers,  not 
knowing  Jack  as  I  knew  him,  would  not 
notice  this;  though  I  cannot  answer  for 
it  that  one  of  them  did  not  — James  Free- 
man. He  never  took  his  eyes  off  Jack 
all  the  while ;  peered  at  him  as  if  he  were 
a  curiosity.  It  was  not  an  open  stare; 
more  of  a  surreptitious  one,  taken  stealth- 
ily from  under  his  eyebrows. 

Some  testimony  as  to  Pym\s  movements 
that  afternoon  was  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Hall,  the  lawyer  having  already  l>een  to 
Woburn  Place  to  get  it.  She  said  that 
young  Pym  came  to  her  house  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  —  nearer  six  than  five, 
she  thought,  and  seemed  very  much  put 
out  and  disappointed  to  find  Miss  Verena 
Fontaine  had  left  for  her  own  home.  He 
spoke  of  the  ship's  having  sprung  a  leak 
and  put  back  again,  but  he  believed  she 
would  get  out  again  on  the  morrow.  Mrs. 
Ball  did  not  notice  that  he  had  been 
drinking;  but  one  of  her  servants  met 
him  in  the  street  after  he  left  the  house, 
heard  him  swearing  to  himself,  and  saw 
him  turn  into  a  public-house.  If  he  re- 
mained in  it  until  the  time  he  next  ap- 
peared in  Ship  Street,  his  state  then  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

This  was  about  all  that  had  been  gath- 
ered at  present.  A  great  deal  of  talking 
took  place,  but  no  opmion  was  expressed 
by  anybody.  Time  enough  for  that  when 
the  jury  met  on  the  morrow.  As  we  were 
turning  out  of  the  back  room,  the  meeting 
over,  Mr.  Freeman  put  his  hand  upon 
Jack,  to  detain  him.  Jack,  in  his  turn, 
detained  me. 

*'  Captain  Tanerton,"  he  said,  in  a  grave 
whisper,  "do  you  remember  making  a 
remark  to  me  not  long  ago,  in  this,  my 
private  room  —  that  if  we  persisted  in 
sending  Pym  out  with  you  in  the  ship, 
there  would  be  murder  committed?" 

'*  I  believe  I  do,"  said  Jack,  quietly. 
"They  were  foolish  words,  and  meant 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  remember  them,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Freeman.  "As  things  have 
turned  out,  it  would  have  been  better  that 
you  had  not  used  them." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Jack.  "  They 
have  done  no  harm,  that  I  know  of." 

"They  have  been  singularly  verified. 
The  man  has  been  murdered." 

"  Not  on  board  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi.' " 

"  No.    Off  it." 

"  I  should  rather  call  it  death  by  mis- 
adventure," said  Jack,  looking  calmly  at 
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the  broker.  "At  the  worst  done  in  a 
scuffle ;  possibly  in  a  fall." 

"  Most  people,  as  I  think  you  will  find, 
will  call  it  murder,  Captain  Tanerton." 

"  I  fear  they  will." 

Mr.  Freeman  stood  before  Jack,  wait- 
ing—  at  least  it  struck  me  so  —  to  hear 
him  add,  **  But  I-did  not  commit  it  "  —  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  waited  too.  Jack 
never  spoke  them:  he  remained  silent 
and  still.  Since  the  past  day  his  manner 
had  changed.  All  the  light-hearted  ease 
had  gone  out  of  it;  the  sunny  tempera- 
ment seemed  exchanged  for  thought  and 
gloom. 

Fine  tidings  to  travel  down  to  Timber- 
dale! 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  following  this, 
the  squire  stood  at  the  gate  of  Crabb  Cot 
after  breakfast,  looking  this  way  and  that. 
Dark  clouds  were  chasing  each  other  over 
the  face  of  the  sky,  now  obscuring  the 
sun,  now  leaving  it  to  shine  out  with  in- 
tense fierceness. 

"It  won't  do  to-day,"  cried  the  squire. 
"  It's  too  windy,  Joe.  The  fish  would  not 
bite." 

"They'd  bite  fast  enough,"  said  Tod, 
who  had  set  his  mind  upon  a  day's  fish- 
ing, and  wanted  the  squire  to  go  with 
him. 

"  Feel  that  gust,  Joe  !  Why,  if  —  halloa, 
here  comes  Letsom ! " 

Colonel  Letsom  was  approaching  at  the 
pace  of  a  steam-engine,  his  mild  face 
longer  than  usual.     Tod  laughed. 

The  colonel,  never  remembering  to  say 
"  How  d'ye  do,"  or  to  shake  hands, 
dragged  two  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  all 
in  a  flurry. 

"  Such  fearful  news,  Todhetley  !  '*  he 
exclaimed.  "  Pym  —  you  remember  that 
poor  Pym  ?  " 

"  What  should  hinder  me  ? "  cried  the 
squire.  "  A  fine  dance,  we  had,  looking 
for  him  and  Verena  Fontaine  the  other 
night  in  London  !     What  of  Pym  ?  " 

"He  is  dead  I"  gasped  the  colonel. 
"  Murdered." 

The  pa^er  took  off  his  spectacles,  think- 
ing they  must  affect  his  hearing,  and 
stared. 

"  And  it  is  thought,'*  added  the  colonel, 
"that  —  that  Captain  Tanerton  did  it." 

"Good  mercy,  Letsom!  You  can't 
mean  it." 

Colonel  Letsom's  answer  was  to  read 
out  portions  of  the  two  letters.  One  of 
them  was  written  to  his  daughter  Mary 
Ann  bv  Coralic  Fontaine  ;  three  sheets 
full.     She  gave  much  the  same  history  of 
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the  calamity  that  has  been  given  abov 
It  could  not  have  been  done  by  any  bai 
but  Captain  Tanerton's,  she  said ;  thou| 
of  course  not  intentionally;  nobot 
thought  that:  her  father, '  Sir  Dae 
scorned  any  worse  idea.  Altogether, 
was  a  dreadful  thing;  it  had  struck  V 
rena  into  a  kind  of  wild  despair,  ai 
bewildered  them  all.  And  in  a  postscri 
she  added  what  she  had  apparently  f< 
gotten  to  say  before  —  that  Captain  Ti 
erton  denied  it. 

Tod  looked  up,  a  flush  on  his  fa( 
"  One  thing  may  be  relied  upon,  coloi 
—  that  if  Tanerton  did  do  it,  he  will  avi 
it.     He  would  never  deny  it." 

"  This  other  letter  is  from  Sir  Dao 
said  the  colonel,  after  putting  Corali 
aside.      And  he   turnea  round   that 
might  look  over  his  shoulder  while 
read  it. 

It  gave  a  much  shorter  account  th 
Corahe's ;  a  lighter  account,  as  if  lie  to 
a  less  grave  view  of  the  affair;  and 
concluded  with  these  words.  "  Suspfci 
lies  upon  Tanerton.  I  think  unjust 
Allowing  that  he  did  do  it,  it  could  01 
have  been  done  bv  a  smartly-provok 
blow,  devoid  of  ill-intention.  No  c 
knows  better  than  myself  how  quari 
some  and  overbearing  that  unfortun: 
young  man  was.  But  1,  for  one,  belie 
what  Tanerton  says  —  that  he  was  i 
even  present  when  it  happened.  I  . 
inclined  to  think  that  Pym,  in  his  unstez 
state,  must  in  some  way  have  fallen  wt 
alone,  and  struck  his  head  fatally." 

"  Sir  Dace  is  right ;  Til  lay  my  forti 
upon  it,"  cried  Tod  warmly. 

"  Don't  talk  quite  so  fast  about  y- 
fortune,  Joe ;  wait  till  youVe  got  on 
rebuked  the  pater,  "  1  must  say  i  1 
grievous  news,   Letsom.      It  has  up 


me. 


»> 


"  I  am  off  now  to  show  the  letters 
Paul,"  said  the  colonel.    "It  will  be 
neighborly,  as  he  is  a  connection  of 
Fontaines." 

Shaking  hands,  he  turned  away  on 
road  to  Islip.    The  squire,  leaning  on 
gate,  appeared  to  be  looking  after  hi 
in  reality  he  was  deep  in  a  brown  stud^ 

"Joe,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  ha« 
sound  of  awe  in  it,  "  this  is  curious,  tak 
in  conjunction  with  v.'hat  Alice  Tancrt 
told  us  yesterday  morning.'* 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  rather  queer,"  cc 
ceded  Tod.  "  Something  like  the  dreJ 
turning  up  trumps." 

"  Trumps  1 "  retorted  the  pater. 

"  Truth,  then.     Poor  Alice  ! " 

A  singular  thing  had  happened.    £sp 
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cially  singular,  taken  in  conjunction  (as 
the  squire  put  it)  with  this  unfortunate 
news.  And  when  the  reader  hears  the 
whole,  though  it  won't  be  just  yet,  he  will 
be  ready  to  call  out,  *'It  is  not  true.'* 
But  it  is  true.  And  this  one  only  fact, 
with  its  truth  and  its  singularity,  induced 
me  to  recount  the  history. 

II. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  day  after  the 
calamity  in  Ship  Street — you  perceive 
that  we  go  back  a  day  —  the  squire  and 
To<l  turned  out  for  a  walk.  They  had  no 
wish  to  go  anywhere  in  particular,  and 
their  steps  might  just  as  well  have  been 
turned  Crabb  way  as  Timberdale  way  — 
or.  for  that  matter,  any  other  way.  The 
morning  was  warm  and  bright:  they 
strolled  towards  the  Ravine,  went  through 
it,  and  so  on  to  Timberdale. 

"We  may  as  well  call  and  see  how  Her- 
bert T?nerton  is,  as  we  are  here,"  re- 
marked the  squire.  For  Herbert  had  a 
touch  of  hay-fever.  He  was  always  get- 
tinij  somethmg  or  other. 

The  rector  was  better.  They  found 
him  pottering  about  his  garden  ;  that  pro- 
lific back  garden  from  which  we  once  saw 
-^if  vou  don't  forget  it  —  poor,  honest, 
sinipfc-minded  Jack  bringing  strawberries 
on  a  cabbage-leaf  for  crafty  Aunt  Dean. 
The  suspected  hay-fever  turned  out  to  be 
^  bit  of  a  cold  in  the  head  :  but  the  rector 
f  ^jjld  not  have  looked  more  miserable  had 
't  Uen  in  the  heart. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you  now  ? " 
^'"•ed  the  squire,  who  never  gave  in  to 
Hcrliert's  fancies. 

••.Matter  enough,"  he  growled  in  an- 
s.^er:  "to  have  a  crew  of  ridiculous 
^^"omen  around  you,  no  better  than  babies ! 
*  here's  Alice  in  a  world  of  a  way  about 
J^ck,  proclaimin^i;  that  some  harm  has 
*^ippencd  to  him.  * 

**  What  harm  ?  Does  she  know  of 
any?'' 

•  No,  she  does  not  know  of  any," 
CToaked  Herbert,  flicking  a  growmg 
?:oo^Lberry  off  a  bush  with  the  rake. 
"'  She  says  a  dream  disclosed  it  to  her.*' 

The  piiUr  stared.    Tod  threw  up  his 
^•cad  with  a  laugh. 

"You  miglit  have  thought  she'd  got 
"tr  death-warrant  read  out  to  her,  so  white 
*J»d  trembling  did  she  come  down,''  con- 
^■r.ucd  Herbert  in  an  injured  tone.  **  She 
'••a-l  dreamt  a  dream,  foreshadowing  evil 
*o  lack,  she  began  to  tell  us  —  and  not  a 
^•orscl  of  breakfast  could  slie  touch.'* 
''l^ut  that's  not  like  Alice/*  continued 


the  squire.    **  She  is  too  sensible :  too 
practical  for  such  folly.** 

"  It*s  not  like  any  rational  woman.  And 
Grace  would  have  condoled  with  her! 
Women  infect  eacli  other.** 

"  What  was  the  dream  ?  *' 

"  Some  nonsense  or  other,  you  may  be 
sure.  I  would  not  let 'her  relate  it,  to 
me,  or  to  (irace.  Alice  burst  into  tears 
and  called  me  hard-hearted.  I  came  out 
here  to  get  away  from  her.'* 

"  For  goodness*  sake  don*t  let  her  up- 
set herself  over  a  rubbishing  dream,  Tan- 
erton,*'  cried  the  squire,  all  sympathy. 
'*  She's  not  stron^j,  you  know,  just  now. 
I  dreamt  one  night  the  public  hangman 
was  appointed  to  take  my  head  off ;  but 
it  is  on  my  shoulders  yet.  You  tell  her 
that." 

**  Yesterday  was  the  day  Jack  was  to 
sail,"  interrupted  Tod. 

*'  Of  course  it  was,**  acquiesced  the 
rector ;  "  he  must  be  half-way  down  Chan- 
nel by  this  time.  \i  —  here  comes 
Alice  ! "  he  broke  off.  "  I  shall  go.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  more  of  such  stuff.'* 

He  went  on  down  the  garden  in  a  huff, 
disappearing  behind  the  kidney-beans. 
Alice,  wearing  a  light  print  gown  and 
black  silk  apron,  her  smooth  brown  hair 
glossy  as  ever,  and  her  open  face  as 
pretty,  shook  hands  witli  them  both. 

"  And  what's  this  we  hear  alx>ut  your 
tormenting  yourself  over  a  dream  ?  "  blun- 
dered the  squire.  Though  whether  it 
was  a  blunder  \o  say  it,  I  know  not ;  or 
whether,  but  for  that,  she  would  have 
spoken :  once  the  ice  is  broken,  you  may 
plunge  in  easily.  "  My  dear,  l*d  not 
have  thought  it  of  j'^//." 

Alice's  face  took  a  deeper  gravity,  her 
eyes  a  far-off  look.  *'  It  is  quite  true,  Mr. 
Todhetley,"  she,  sighed.  "  I  have  been 
very  much  troubled  by  a  dream." 

"Tell  it  us,  Alice,"  said  Tod,  his  whole 
face  in  a  laugh.     "  What  was  it  about  .•*  '* 

"  That  you  may  ridicule  it  ? "  she 
sighed. 

**  Yes,'*  he  answered.  **  Ridicule  it  out 
of  you." 

"You  cannot  do  that,"  was  her  quiet 
answer:  and  Tod  told  me  in  later  days 
that  it  rather  took  him  aback  to  see  her 
solemn  sadness.  "  1  should  like  to  relate 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Todhetley.  Herbert  would 
not  hear  it,  or  let  Grace.** 

"  Herbert's  a  parson,  you  know,  my 
dear,  and  parsons  think  they  ought  to  be 
above  such  ,  things,"  was  the  squire's 
:  soothing  answer.  "If  it  will  ease  your 
mind  to  tell  it  me  —  here,  let  us  sit  down 
under  the  pear-tree." 
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So  they  sat  down  on  the  bench  under 
the  blossoms  of  the  pear-tree,  the  pater 
admonishing  Tod  to  behave  himself;  and 
poor  Alice  told  her  dream. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  present  time," 
she  began.  "  This  very  present  day,  say, 
or  yesterday;  and  that  Jack  was  going  to 

sea  in  command " 

•'But,  my  dear,  he  always  goes  in  com- 
mand." 

**  Of  course.  But  in  the  dream  the 
point  was  especially  presented  to  my 
mind — that  he  was  going  out  ///  com- 
maud.  He  came  to  me  the  mbrning  of 
the  day  he  was  to  sail,  looking  very 
patient,  pale,  and  sorrowful.  It  seemea 
that  he  and  I  had  had  some  dispute,  caus- 
ing estrangement,  the  previous  night :  it 
was  over  then,  and  I,  for  one,  repented  of 
the  coldness." 

"  Well,  Alice  ?  "  broke  in  Tod :  for  she 
bad  stopped,  and  was  gazing  out  straight 
before  her. 

"  1  wish  I  could  show  to  you  how  real 
all  this  was,"  she    resumed.      "  It  was 
more  as  though  1  were  wide  awake,  and 
enacting  it.    1  never  had  so  vivid  a  dream 
before  ;  never  in  «ill  my  life." 
"  But  why  don't  you  go  on  ? " 
"  Somebody  had  been  murdered :  some 
man.      I   don't    know   who    it  was — or 
where,    or    how.     Jack   was    suspected. 
Jack  !     But  it  seemed  that  it  could  not  be 
brought  home   to  him.     We   were  in  a 
strange  town ;  at  least,  it  was  strange  to 
me,  though  it  seemed  that  I  had  stayed  in 
it  once  before,  many  years  ago.    Jack  was 
standing  before  me  all  this  while,  you  un- 
derstand, in  his  sadness  and  sorrow.     It 
was  not  he  who  had  told  me  what  had 
happened.     I  seemed  to  have  known  it 
already.     Everybody  knew  it,  everybody 
spoke  of  it,  and  we  were.in  cruel  distress. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  that  when  I  was 
in  the  town  the  previous  time,  the  man 
who  was  murdered  had  had  a  bitter  quar- 
rel with  another  man,  a  gentleman ;  and  a 
sort  of  revelation  came  over  me  that  this 
gentleman  had    been    the    murderer.     I 
went  privately  to  some  one  who  had  au- 
thority in  the  ship,  and  said  so;  I  think 
her  owner.     He  laughed  at  me  —  did  I 
know  how  high  this  gentleman  was,  he 
asked;    the  first  magnate  in  the  town. 
That  he  had  done  it  I  felt  sure;  surer 
than  if  I  had  seen  it  done;  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  me  —  and  in  the  trouble  I 
awoke." 

^'That's  not  much  to  be  troubled  at," 
cried  the  squiro. 

"  The  trouble  was  terrible ;  vou  could 
not  feel  such  in  real  life.    But  1  have  not 


told  all.  Presently  I  got  to  sleep  again, 
and  found  myself  m  the  same  dream.  I 
was  going  through  the  streets,  of  the  town 
in  an  open  carriage,  the  ship^s  owner  with 
me " 

"  Was  the  ship  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi '  ? " 

"  I   don't  know.     The   owner,  sitting 
with  me  in  the  carriage,  was  not  either  of 
the  owners  of  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi,'  whom 
I  know  well;  this  was  a  stranger.    We 
were    going    over    a    bridge.      Walking 
towards  us  on  the  pavement,  I  saw  two 
gentlemen  arm-in-arm :  one  an  officer  in  a 
dusky  old  red  uniform  and  cocked-bat; 
the  other  an  ^7//V-looking  man  who  wore  a 
long  brown  coat.     He  walked  along  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.     I  knew  him  by 
intuition  —  that  it  was  the  man  who  had 
had  the  quarrel  years  before,  and  who 
had  done  the  murder  now.     *  There's  the 
gentleman  you  would  have  accused,'  said 
my    companion    before    I    could   speak, 
pointing  to  this  man :  '  he  stands  higher 
in  position  than  anybody  else  in  the  town.' 
They  walked  on  in  their  security,  and  we 
drove  on  in  our  pain.     I  ought  to  say  in 
my  pain,  for  I  alone  felt  it.    Oh,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  was  —  this  terrible  pain; 
not  felt  so  much,  it  seemed,  because  my 
husband  could  not  be  cleared,  as  for  his 
sadness  and  sorrow.    Nothing  like  it,  I 
say,  can  ever  be  felt  on  earth.' 

**  And  what  else,  Alice  ?  " 

".That  is  all,"  she  sighed.  "  I  awoke 
for  good  then.  But  the  pain  and  the  fear 
remain  with  me." 

"  Perhaps,  child,  you  are  not  very  well? 
—  been  eating  green  gooseberries,  or 
some  such  trash.  Nothing's  more  likely 
to  give  one  bad  dreams  than  unripe  fruit.  * 

**  Why  should  the  dream  have  left  this 
impression  of  evil  upon  me  —  this  weight 
of  fear  ? "  cried  Alice,  never  so  much  as 
hearing  the  pater's  irreverent  suggestion. 
"  If  it  meant  nothing,  if  it  were  not  come 
as  a  warning,  it  would  pass  from  my  mind 
as  other  dreams  pass." 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this,  the 
squire  said  nothing.  He  and  Tod  both 
saw  how  useless  it  would  be;  no  argu- 
ment could  shake  her  faith  in  the  dream, 
and  the  impression  it  had  left. 

The  squire,  more  easily  swayed  than  a  - 
child,  yet  suspecting  nothing  of  the  news 
that  was  on  its  way  to  Timberdale,  quitted   - 
the  rectory  and  went  home  shaking  his 
head.    Alice's  solemn   manner  had  told 
upon  him.    "  I  can't  make  much  out  of 
the  dream,  Joe,'*  he  remarked,  as  ihey^ 
walked  back  through  the  Ravine ;  ''  but  1 
don't  say  dreams  are  always  to  be  ridi-^ 
i  culed,  since  we  read  of  dreams  sent 
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warnin|:s  in  the  Bible.  Anyhow,  I  hope 
Jack  will  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has 
got  home  .safe  and  sound  from  other 
voyages :  why  should  he  not  from  this 
one  ? " 

Before  that  day  was  over,  they  saw 
Alice  again.  She  walked  over  to  Crabb 
Cot  in  the  evening  with  her  little  girl  — a 
sprightly  child  with  Jack's  own  honest 
and  kindly  eyes.  Alice  put  a  sealed 
paper  into  the  squire's  hand. 

'*  I  know  you  will  think  me  silly,"  she 
said  to  him,  m  a  low  tone,  "  perhaps  gone 
a  little  out  of  my  senses;  but,  as  I  told 
you  this  morning,  nothing  has  ever  im- 
pressed me  so  greatly  and  so  unpleasantly 
as  this  dream.  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  mv 
mind  for  a  moment;  every  hour,  as   it 

foes  by,  only  serves  to  render  it  clearer, 
have  written  it  down  here,  every  par- 
ticular, more  minutely  than  I  related  it  to 
you  this  morning,  and  I  have  sealed  it  up, 
you  see ;  and  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to 
keep  it.  Should  my  husband  ever  be 
accused,  it  may  serve  to " 

**  Now,  child,  don't  you  talk  nonsense," 
interrupted  the  pater,  **  Accused  of 
what  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Todhetley,"  she 
went  on,  in  deprecation;  **but  indeed 
there  lies  upon  me  a  dread  —  an  appre- 
hension that  startles  me.  I  daresay  I 
express  myself  badly;  but  it  is  there. 
And,  do  you  know.  Jack  has  lately  expe- 
rienced tne  same  sensation ;  he  told  me 
so  on  Sunday.  He  said  it  was  like  an 
instinct  of  coming  evil." 

"  Then  that  accounts  for  it,"  cried  the 
squire,  considerably  relieved,  and  wonder- 
ing how  Jack  could  be  so  silly,  if  she  was. 
**  If  your  husband  told  you  that,  Alice, 
of  course  the  first  thing  you'd  do  would 
be  to  go  and  dream  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  so.  What  he  said  made  no 
impression  on  me ;  he  laughed  as  he  said 
it :  I  don't  suppose  it  made  much  on  him. 
Please  keep  the  paper." 

The  squire  carried  the  paper  up-stairs 
and  locked  it  up  in  the  little  old  walnut 
bureau  in  his  bedroom.  He  told  Alice 
where  he  had  put  it.  And  she,  declining 
any  refreshment,  left  again  with  little 
Polly  for  Timberdale  Rectory. 

"  Has  Herbert  come  to  ? ''  asked  Tod 
laughingly,  as  he  went  to  open  the  gate 
for  her. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  answered  Alice.  "  He 
never  will,  if  you  mean  as  to  hearing  me 
tell  the  dream." 

They  had  a  hot  argument  after  she  left : 
Mrs.  Todhetley  maintaining  that  some 


dreams  were   to  be   re<rarded  as  sacred 


*>• 


things ;  while  Tpd  ridiculed  them  with  all 
his  might,  asserting  that  there  never  had 
been,  and  never  could  be  anything  in 
them  to  affect  sensible  people.  The 
squire,  now  taking  one  side,  now  veering 
to  the  other,  remained  in  a  state  of  vacil- 
lation, something  like  Mahomet's  coffin 
hovering  between  earth  and  heaven. 

And,  you  will  now  readily  understand 
that  when  the  following  morning,  Wed- 
nesday, Colonel  Letsom  brought  the  squire 
the  news  of  Pym's  death,  calling  it  mur- 
der, and  that  Jack  was  suspected,  and  the 
ship  had  gone  out  without  him,  this  dream 
of  Alice  Tancrton's  took  a  new  and  not 
at  all  agreeable  prominence.  Even  Tod, 
sceptical  Tod,  allowed  that  it  was 
"  queer." 

On  this  same  morning,  Wednesday, 
Alice  received  a  letter  from  her  husbana. 
He  spoke  of  the  mishap  to  the  ship,  sai(} 
that  she  had  put  back,  and  had  again  gone 
out;  he  himself  being  detained  in  London 
on  business,  but  he  expected  to  be  off  in 
a  day  or  two  and  join  her  at  some  place 
down  Channel.  But  not  a  word  did  he 
say  of  the  cause  of  his  detention,  or  of 
the  death  of  Edward  Pym.  She  heard  it 
from  others. 

With  this  confirmation,  as  it  seemed, 
of  her  dream,  Alice  took  it  up  more 
warmly.  She  went  over  to  the  old  lawyer 
at  Islip,  John  Paul,  recounted  the  dream 
to  him,  and  asked  what  she  was  to  do. 
Naturally,  old  Paul  told  her,  "  Nothing : " 
and  he  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as 
he  said  it. 


in. 

The  good  ship,  "Rose  of  Delhi," 
finally  went  away  with  all  her  sails  set  for 
the  East;  but  John  Tanerton  went  not 
with  her. 

The  inquest  on  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  Pym,  was  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  prolonged  and  procrastinated.  Cap- 
tain Tanerton  had  to  wait  its  pleasure; 
the  ship  could  not. 

The  case  presented  difficulties,  and  the 
jury  could  not  see  their  way  to  come  to  a 
verdict.  Matters  looked  rather  black 
against  Captain  Tanerton;  that  was  not 
denied;  but  not  sufficiently  black,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  law  to  lay  hold  of 
him.  At  any  rate,  the  law  did  not.  Per- 
haps the  persistent  advocacy  of  Sir  Dace 
Fontaine  went  some  way  with  the  jury. 
Sir  Dace  gave  it  as  his  strong  opinion  that 
his  misguided  nephew,  being  the  worse  for 
drink,  had  fallen  of  himself,  probably  with 
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his  head  on  the  iron  fender,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Tanerton's  denial  was  a  strictly  true 
one.  The  end  finally  arrived  at  was  — 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  how  the  death  was  caused. 

At  the  close  of  the  investigation  Jack 
went  down  to  Timberdale.  Not  the  open- 
hearted,  ready-handed  Jack  of  the  old 
days,  but  a  subdued,  saddened  man  who 
seemed  to  have  a  care  upon  him.  The 
foolish  speech  he  had  thoujijhtlessly  made 
to  Mr.  Freeman  preceded  him:  and  Her- 
bert Tanerton — always  looking  on  the 
darkest  side  of  everything  and  everybody 

—  considered  it  a  proof  that  Jack  had 
done  the  deed. 

Timberdale  (including  Crabb)  held  op- 
posite opinions;  half  of  it  taking  Captain 
Tanerton's  side,  half  the  contrary  one. 
As  to  the  squire,  he  was  more  helpless 
than  an  old  sheep.  He  had  always  liked 
J^ack,  had  believed  in  him  as  in  one  of  us  : 
but,  you  see,  when  one  gets  into  trouble, 
faith  is  apt  to  waver.  A  blow,  argued  the 
pater  in  private,  is  so  easily  given  in  the 
heat  of  passion. 

**  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  this  is,"  croaked 
Herbert  to  Jack,  on  his  brother's  arrival. 

*' Yes,  it  is,'*  sighed  Jack. 

"  The  ship's  gone  \yithout  you,  I  hear." 

"  She  had  to  go.  Ships  cannot  be  de- 
layed to  await  the  convenience  of  one 
man  :  you  must  know  that,  Herbert.'* 

*'  How  came  you  to  do  it,  John  .•*  " 

"  To  do  what  1 "  asked  Jack.  "  To 
stay.**  It  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was 
one  of  the  chief  witnesses,  and  the  cor- 
oner would  not  release  me.*' 

*'  You  know  what  I  mean.  Not  that. 
How  came  you  to  do  it,  I  ask  1  '* 

*'  To  do  what  ?  **  repeated  Jack. 

*'  Kill  Pym." 

Jack's  face  took  a  terrible  shade  of  pain 
as  he  looked  at  his  brother.  **  I  should 
have  thought,  Herbert,  that  you,  of  all 
people,  might  have  judged  me  better  than 
that." 

**  I  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  it  delib- 
erately ;  that  you  meant  to  do  it,**  returned 
the  rector  in  his  coldest  manner.  **  Hut 
that  was  a  very  awkward  threat  of  yours 

—  that  if  the  brokers  persisted  in  sending 
Pym  out  with  you,  there'd  be  murder 
committed.     Yery  incautious  !  " 

"You  can't  mean  what  you  say;  you 
cannot  surely  reflect  on  what  you  would 
imply — that  1  spoke  those  words  with 
intention  I  "  flashed  Jack. 

*'  You  did  spCcik  them  —  and  they  were 
verified,"  contended  Herbert.  Just  the 
same  thing,  you  see,  that  Mr.  Freeman 
bad  said  to  Jack  in  London.    Poor  Jack ! 


*'  How  did  you  hear  that  I  had  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind.^** 

"  Somebody  wrote  it  to  Tjmbcrdale," 
answered  the  parson,  crustily.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  affair  had 
crossed  him  more  than  anvthing  that  had 
ever  happened  in  this  world.  "I  think  it 
was  Coralie  Fontaine." 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry  I  ever  spoke  them, 
Herbert  —  as  things  have  turned  out." 

"  No  doubt  you  are.  The  tongue's  an 
evil  and  dangerous  member.  Let  us  drop 
the  subject :  the  less  it  is  recurred  to  now, 
the  better." 

Captain  Tanerton  saw  how  it  was  — 
that  all  the  world  suspected  him,  begin- 
ning with  his  brother. 

And  he  certainly  did  not  do  as  much  to 
combat  the  feeling  as  he  might  have  done. 
This  was  noticed.  He  did  not  as.sert  his 
innocence  strenuously  and  earnestly.  He 
said  he  was  not  guilty,  it's  true,  but  he 
said  it  too  quietly.  A  man  accused  of  so 
terrible  a  crime  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  prove  the  charge  false  —  if  false 
it  were.  Jack  denied  his  guilt,  but  denied 
it  in  a  very  tame  fashion.  And  this  had 
its  effect  upon  his  upholders. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  some 
inward  trouble  tormented  him.  His  warm, 
genial  manners  had  given  place  to  thought- 
fulness  and  care.  Was  Jack  guilty?  — 
his  best  friends  acknowledged  the  doubt 
now,  in  the  depths  of  their  heart.  Her- 
bert Tanerton  was  worrying  himself  into 
a  chronic  fever :  chiefly  because  disgrace 
was  reflected  on  his  immaculate  self,  Jack 
being  his  brother.  Squire  Todhctley. 
meetmg  Jack  one  day  in  Robert  Ashton  s 
cornfield,  took  Jack's  hands  in  his,  and 
whispered  that  if  Jack  did  strike  the  blow 
unwittingly,  he  knew  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  that  unhappy,  crossgrained  Pym.  In 
short,  the  only  person  who  retained  full 
belief  in  Jack  was  his  wife.  Jack  had 
surely  done  it,  said  Timberdale  under  the 
rose,  but  done  it  unintentionally. 

Alice  related  her  dream  to  Jack.  Not 
being  given  to  belief  in  dreams.  Jack 
thought  little  of  it.  Nothing,  in  fact.  It 
was  no  big,  evil-faced  njan  who  harmed 
Pym,  he  answered,  shaking  his  head ;  and 
he  seemed  to  speak  as  one  who  knew. 

Timberdale  was  no  longer  a  pleasant 
resting-place  for  John  Tanerton,  and  he 
quitted  it  for  Liver]x>ol,  with  Aiice  and 
their  little  girl.  Aunt  Dean  received  him 
coolly  and  distantly.  The  misfortune  had 
put  her  out  frightfully:  with  Jack*s  in- 
come threatened,  there  would  be  less  for 
herself  to  prey  upon.  She  told  him  to 
his  face  that  if  he  wanted  to  correct  Pyiiit 
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he  might  have  waited  till  they  got  out  to 
sea :  blows  were  not  thought  much  of  on 
board  ship. 

The  next  day  Jack  paid  a  visit  to  the 
owners,  and  resigned  his  command.  For 
he  was  still  attached  ostensibly  to  the 
**  Rose  of  Delhi,"  though  another  master 
had  temporarily  superseded  him. 

**Why  do  you  do  this?"  asked  Mr. 
Charles  Freeman.  "We  can  put  you 
into  another  ship,  one  going  on  a  shorter 
voyage,  and  when  your  own  comes  home 
you  can  take  her  again." 

"  No,"  said  Jack.  "  Many  thanks, 
though,  for  your  confidence  in  me.  All 
the  world  seems  to  believe  me  guilty.  If 
I  were  guilty  I  am  not  fit  to  command  a 
ship^s  crew." 

"  But  you  were  not  guilty.?" 

More  emphatically  than  Jack  had  yet 
spoken  upon  the  affair,  he  spoke  now: 
and  his  truthful,  candid  eyes  went  straight 
into  those  of  his  questioner. 

^'I  was  not.     Before  Heaven,  I  say  it." 

Charles  Freeman  heaved  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. He  liked  Jack,  and  the  matter  had 
somewhat  troubled  him. 

"Then,  Captain  Tanerton  —  I  fully  be- 
lieve you  —  why  not  reconsider  your  de- 
termination, and  remain  on  active  service  ? 
The  *  Shamrock '  is  going  to  Madras ; 
sails  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  you  shall  have 
her.  She'll  be  home  again  before  the 
•  Rose  of  Delhi.*  For  your  own  sake  I 
think  you  should  do  this  — to  still  rancor- 
ous tongues." 

Jack  sighed.  "  I  can't  feel  free  to  go," 
he  said.  "This  suspicion  has  troubled 
nie  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  must 
get  some  employment  on  shore." 

"  You  should  stand  up  before  the  world 
and  assert  your  innocence  in  this  same 
-emphatic  manner,"  returned  the  owner. 
**  Why  have  you  not  done  it  ?  " 

Jact's  voice  took  a  tone  of  evasion  at 
once.    "  I  have  not  cared  to  do  it." 

Charles  Freeman  looked  at  him.  A 
sudden  thought  flashed  into  his  mind. 

"Are  you  screening  some  one,  Cap- 
tain Tanerton?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?" 
rejoined  Jack.  But  the  deep  and  sudden 
flush  that  rose  with  the  words,  gave  fresh 
food  for  speculation  to  Mr.  Freeman. 
He  dropped  his  voice. 

"  SureJv  it  was  not  Sir  Dace  Fontaine 
who  —  wno  killed  him?  The  uncle  and 
nephew  were  not  on  good  terms." 

Jack's  face  and  voice  brightened  again 
—  he  could  answer  this  with  his  whole 
heart.    "  No,  no,"  he  impressively  said, 


"  it    was  not  Sir  Dace   Fontaine.    You 
may  at  least  rely  upon  that." 

When  I  at  length  got  back  to  Crabb, 
the  Fontaines  were  there.  After  the  in- 
quest, they  had  gone  again  to  Brighton. 
Poor  Verena  looked  like  a  ghost,  I 
thought,  when  I  saw  her  on  the  Sunday  in 
their  pew  at  church. 

"It  has  been  a  dreadful  thing,"  I  said 
to  her,  as  we  walked  on  together  after 
service  ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look 
so  ill." 

"  A  dreadful  thing !  —  ay,  it  has,  John- 
ny Ludlow,"  was  her  answer,  spoken  in  a 
wail.     "  I  expect  it  will  kill  some  of  us." 

Sir  Dace  looked  ill  too.  His  furtive 
eyes  had  glanced  hither  and  thither  dur- 
ing the  service,  like  a  man  who  has  a 
scare  upon  him ;  but  they  seemed  ever  to 
come  back  to  Verena. 

Not  another  word  was  said  by  either 
of  us  until  we  were  near  the  barn.  Then 
Verena  spoke. 

"  Where  is  John  Tanerton  ? " 

"  In  Liverpool,  1  hear." 

"  Poor  fellow !  " 

Her  tone  was  as  piteous  as  her  words, 
as  her  looks.  All  the  bloom  had  gone 
from  her  pretty  face ;  its  lips  were  white, 
dry,  and  trembling.  In  Coralie  there  was 
no  change ;  her  smiles  were  pleasant  as 
ever,  her  manners  as  easy.  The  calamity 
had  evidently  passed  lightly  over  her ;  as 
I  expect  most  things  in  life  did  pass. 

"  Saying  good-morning  at  the  turning. 
Sir  Dace  and  Verena  branched  off  to 
Maythorn  Bank.  Coralie  lingered  yet, 
talking  with  Mr.  Todhetley. 

"  My  dear,  how  ill  your  father  is  look- 
ing! "  exclaimed  the  squire. 

"  He  does  look  ill,"  answered  Coralie. 
"  He  has  never  been  quite  the  same  since 
that  night  in  London.  He  said  one  day 
that  he  could  not  get  the  sight  of  Pym 
out  of  his  mind  —  as  he  saw  him  lying  on 
the  floor  in  Ship  Street." 

"It  must  have  been  a  sad  sight." 

"  Papa  is  also,  I  think,  anxious  about 
Verena,"  added  Coralie.  "  She  has  taken 
the  matter  to  heart  in  quite  an  unneces- 
sary manner;  just,  Tm  sure,  as  if  she 
intended  to  die  over  it.  That  must  vex 
papa :  I  see  him  glancing  at  her  every 
minute  in  the  day.  Oh,  I  assure  you  1 
am  the  only  cheerful  one  of  the  ramily 
now,"  concluded  Coralie,  lightly,  as  she 
ran  away  to  catch  the  others. 

That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  them  that 
year.  On  the  morrow  we  left  for  Dyke 
Manor. 
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In  the  course  of  the  autumn  John  Tan 
erton  ran  up  to  Timberdale  from  Liver- 
pool. It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that 
the  Ash  Farm,  belonging  to  Robert  Ash- 
ton,  was  to  let  —  Grace  had  chanced  to 
mention  it  incidentally  when  writing  to 
Alice  —  and  poor  Jack  thought  if  he  could 
only  take  it  his  fortune  was  made.  He 
was  an  excellent,  practical  farmer,  and 
knew  he  could  make  it  answer.  But  it 
would  take  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
to  stock  the  Ash  Farm,  and  Jack  had  not 
as  many  available  shillings.  He  asked 
his  brother  to  lend  him  the  money. 

*'  I  always  knew  you  were  deficient  in 
common  sense,"  was  the  rector's  sarcas- 
tic rejoinder  to  the  request.  "Three 
thousand  pounds !     What  next  ? " 

"  It  would  be  quite  safe,  Herbert:  you 
know  how  energetic  I  am.  And  I  will 
pay  you  good  interest.'* 

**No  doubt  you  will  —  when  I  lend  it 
you.     You  have  a  cheek !  " 

"  But 


» 


"That  will  do;  don't  waste  breath," 
interrupted  Herbert,  cutting  him  short. 
And  he  positively  refused  the  request  — 
refused  to  listen  to  another  word. 

Strolling  past  Maythorn  Bank  that 
same  afternoon,  very  much  down  in  looks 
and  spirits.  Jack  saw  Sir  Dace  Fontaine. 
He  was  leaning  over  his  little  gate,  look- 
ing just  as  miserable  as  Jack.  For  Sir 
Dace  to  look  out  of  sorts  was  nothing  un- 
usual ;  for  Jack  it  was.  Sir  Dace  asked 
what  was  amiss  :  and  Jack  —  candid, 
free-spoken,  open-natured  Jack  —  told  of 
his  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  Ash 
Farm  :  his  brother  not  feeling  inclined  to 
advance  him  the  necessary  money  to  take 
it-— /3,ooo. 

"  1  wonder  you  do  not  return  to  the 
sea,  Captain  Tanerton,"  cried  Sir  Dace. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  return  to  it,"  was 
Jack's  answer. 

"Why?" 

"  I  shall  never  go  to  sea  again,  Sir 
Dace,"  he  said  in  his  candor. 

"  Never  go  to  sea  again  ! " 

"No.  At  any  rate,  not  until  I  am 
cleared.  While  this  dark  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion lies  upon  me  I  am  not  fit  to  take  the 
command  of  others.  Some  windy  night 
insubordinate  men  might  throw  the 
charge  in  my  teeth." 

"  You  arc  wrong,"  said  Sir  Dace,  his 
countenance  taking  an  angry  turn.  "  You 
know,  1  presume,  your  own  innocence  — 
and  you  should  act  as  if  you  knew  it." 

He  turned  back  up  the  path  without  an- 
other word,  entered  his  house,  and  shut 
the  door.    Jack  walked  slowly  on.    Pres- 


ently he  heard  footsteps  behind  him, 
looked  round,  and  saw  Vercna  Fontaine. 
They  had  not  met  since  the  time  of  Pym's 
death,  and  Jack  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  change  in  any  one.  Her 
bright  color  was  gone,  her  cheeks  were 
wasted,  —  a  kind  of  dumb  despair  sat  in 
her  once  laughing  blue  eyes.  All  Jack's 
pity  —  and  he  had  his  share  of  it  —  went 
out  to  her. 

"  I  heard  a  little  of  what  you  said  to 
papa  at  the  garden-gate,  Captain  Tanerton 
—  not  much  of  it.  I  was  in  the  arbor. 
IV/iv  is  it  that  you  will  not  yet  co  to  sea 
agafn  ?    What  is  it  you  wait  for?" 

"  I  am  waiting  until  I  can  stand  clear  in 
the  eyes  of  men,"  answered  Jack,  candid 
as  usual,  but  somewhat  agitated,  as  if  the 
topic  were  a  sore  one.  "  No  man  with  a 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  should  pre- 
sume to  hold  authority  over  other  men." 

"  I  understand  you,"  murmured  V'c- 
rena.  "If  you  stood  as  free  from  suspi- 
cion with  all  the  world  as  you  are  in  my 
heart,  and  —  and" — she  paused  from 
emotion  —  "and  I  think  in  my  father's 
also,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  hesi- 
tate." 

Jack  took  a  questioning  glance  at  her ; 
at  the  sad,  eager  eyes  that  were  lifted 
beseechingly  to  his.  "It  is  kind  of  you 
to  say  so  much,"  he  answered.  "It 
struck  me  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
that  you  could  not,  did  not,  believe  me 
guilty." 

Verena  shivered.  As  if  his  steady  gaze 
were  too  much  for  her,  she  turned  her 
own  aside  towards  the  blue  sky. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said  faintly,  putting 
out  her  hand.  "I  only  wanted  to  say 
this  —  to  let  you  know  that  I  believe  in 
your  innocence." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jack,  meeting  her. 
hand.  "  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that^^n 
do  me  justice.'" 

He  walked  quietly  away.  She  stood 
still  to  watch  him.  And  of  all  the  dis- 
tressed, sad,  aching  countenances  ever 
seen  in  this  world,  few  could  have  matched 
that  of  Miss  Verena  Fontaine. 


From  The  Comhill  MajcanM. 
ILLUSIONS  OK  MEMORY. 

The  mystery  of  memory  lies  in  the  sq)- 
parent  immediateness  of  the  mind's  con- 
tact with  the  vanished  past.  In  ^'looking 
back  "  on  our  life,  we  seem  to  ourselves 
for  the  moment  to  rise  above  the  limita» 
tions  of  time,  to  undo  its  work  of  extinc- 
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lion,  seizing  again  the  realities  which  its 
onrushing  stream  had  borne  far  from  us. 
Memory  is  a  kind  of  resurrection  of  the 
buried  past :  as  we  fix  our  retrospective 
glance  on  it,  it  appears  to  start  anew  into 
life :  forms  arise  within  our  minds  which, 
we  feel,  faithfully  represent  the  things 
that  were.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  proof 
of  the  fidelity  of  this  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  our  past  history  by  memory.  It  is 
seen  to  be  a  faithful  imitation,  just  be- 
cause it  is  felt  to  be  a  revival  of  tne  past. 
To  seek  to  make  the  immediate  testimony 
of  memory  more  sure  seems  absurd,  since 
all  our  ways  of  describing  and  illustrating 
this  mental  operation  assume  that  in  the 
very  act  of  performing  it  we  do  recover  a 
part  of  our  seemingly  "dead  selves." 

To  challenge  the  veracity  of  a  person's 
memory  is  one  of  the  boldest  things  one 
can  do  in  the  way  of  attacking  deep- 
seated  conviction.  Memory  is  the  pecul- 
iar domain  of  the  individual.  In  going 
back  in  recollection  to  the  scenes  of  other 
years  he  is  drawing  on  the  secret  store- 
house of  his  own  consciousness,  with 
which  a  stranger  must  not  intermeddle. 
Philosophers  commonly  distinguish  mem- 
ory as  mediate  knowledge  of  something 
absent,  from  perception  as  immediate 
knowledge  of  something  present.  Yet 
people  are  wont  to  feel  just  as  certain 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  a  man  more 
easily  brooks  a  critical  investigation  of 
an  act  of  perception  than  of  an  act  of 
recollection.  Perception  has  to  do  with 
our  common  objective  world,  and  we 
allow  others  to  have  their  say  about  the 
impressions  it  produces.  Most  people 
are  willing,  to  some  extent,  to  regulate 
and  correct  their  individual  perceptions 
of  external  objects  by  others'  perceptions. 
And  hardly  anybody  is  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  to  reinspect  an  object  in  deference 
to  an  assurance  by  others  that  what  he 
thinks  he  has  seen  differs  from  the  real- 
ity. But  with  respect  to  matters  of  recol- 
lection people  are  apt  to  be  much  more 
dogmatic.  To  cast  doubt  on  a  man's 
memory  is  commonly  resented  as  a  rude 
impertinence.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  of 
another  to  walk  into  the  strictly  private 
apartment  of  his  own  mind.  Even  if  the 
challenger  professedly  bases  his  challenge 
on  the  testimony  of  his  own  memor}*,  the 
challenged  party  is  hardly  likely  to  allow 
the  right  of  comparing  testimonies.  He 
can  in  most  cases  boldly  assert  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  are  lacking  in  his 
power  of  recollection.  The  past,  in  be- 
coming the  past,  has,  for  most  people, 
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ceased  to  be  a  common  object  of  refer- 
ence ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  individ- 
ual's own  inner  self,  and  cannot  be  easily 
dislodged  or  shaken. 

Let  not  the  gentle  reader  imagine,  then, 
from  the  title  of  this  paper,  that  we  are 
about  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  question- 
ing the  veracity  of  memory  in  general. 
We  are  not  bent  on  the  suicidal  Samso- 
nian  project  of  trying  to  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  belief  to  the  bottom,  and  to 
reduce  the  minds  of  our  readers  as  well 
as  our  own  from  a  state  of  comfortable 
security  respecting  the  world  to  one  of 
utter  scepticism  and  confusion.  Our 
more  modest  and,  we  would  hope,  per- 
fectly legitimate  aim  is  to  point  out  that 
memory,  like  our  other  faculties,  may 
blunder  now  and  then.  We  would  crave 
our  readers'  patience  as  we  seek  to  prove 
that  memory,  notwithstanding  the  look  of 
perfect  sincerity  it  wears,  is  capable  of 
deceiving  us ;  that  when  in  the  act  of 
recollection  we  seem  to  be  reaching  and 
touching  the  past,  we  may  be  merely 
grasping  a  shadow. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  phenomena  of  sense-illusion  will 
feel  but  little  hesitation  in  following  us  in 
this  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  compar- 
atively unknown  territory  of  memory-illu- 
sion. The  fact  that  the  stereoscope 
deceives  us  every  time  we  look  into  it,  oy 
forcing  us  to  see  a  solid  object  when  we 
know  there  are  only  two  fiat  photographs, 
does  not  lessen  our  belief  in  the  general 
certainty  of  visual  perception.  Even  the 
great  savant  Helmholtz,  who  probably 
knows  more  about  optical  illusion  than 
any  other  living  man,  feels  (juite  as  con- 
fident of  the  reality  of  ordinary  visible 
objects  as  the  least  scientific  of  men. 
Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  find  out  that 
memory  is  a  very  blundering  witness  in 
many  cases,  and  yet  to  feel  sure  that  she 
can  be  perfectly  well  depended  on  to 
speak  the  truth  about  things  with  which 
she  may  be  assumed  to  &5  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Although  people  in  general  are,  as  ob- 
served, instinctively  disposed  to  be  very 
confident  about  matters  of  recollection, 
reflective  persons  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
out,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  occasionally 
fall  into  errors  of  memorv.  It  is  not  the 
philosopher  who  first  hmts  at  the  men- 
dacity of  memory,  but  the  "  plain  man  '* 
who  takes  careful  note  of  what  really 
happens  in  the  world  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience. Thus  we  hear  persons,  quite 
innocent  of  speculative  doubt,  qualifying 
an  assertion  made  on  personal  recollec- 
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tion  by  the  proviso,  "  unless  my  memory 
has  played  me  false."  And  even  less 
reflective  persons,  including  many  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  excellent  mem- 
ory, will  when  sorely  pressed  make  a 
grudging  admission  that  they  may  after 
all  be  in  error.  Perhaps  the  weakest  de- 
gree of  such  an  admission,  and  one  which 
allows  to  the  conceding  party  a  semblance 
of  victory,  is  illustrated  in  the  *'  last  word  " 
of  one  who  has  boldly  maintained  a  prop- 
osition on  the  strength  of  individual  rec- 
ollection, but  begins  to  recognize  the 
instability  of  his  position:  '*  I  either  wit- 
nessed the  occurrence  or  dreamt  it." 
This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  with  all 
people's  boasting  about  the  inf«illibility 
of  memory,  there  are  many  who  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  some  of  its  assever- 
ations will  not  bear  a  very  close  scnitiny. 
We  may,  therefore,  in  our  present  inquiry, 
presume  on  some  amount  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fact  of  illusory  recol- 
lection. 

In  this  study  of  the  fallacies  of  memory 
we  shall  contine  ourselves  to  illusions 
strictly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  to  in- 
stances of  error  in  which  the  mind  has  all 
the  immediate  assurance  of  distinctly  re- 
calling some  past  occurrence.  Thus  an 
illusion  of  memory  exactly  corresponds 
to  an  illusion  of  perception,  when  we  seem 
to  ourselves  distinctly  to  see  something, 
and  yet  afterwards  find  that  we  do  not 
see  it.  Hence  our  line  of  inquiry  will  not 
embrace  the  large  subject  of  misty  recol- 
lection, and  of  forgetfulness,  which  last 
some  people  think  to  be  a  more  wonder- 
ful thing  than  memory  itself.  Hazy  rec- 
ollection is  not  illusive  recollection,  any 
more  than  hazy  vision  is  illusive  vision, 
though  mistiness  in  each  instance  easily 
becomes  the  starting-point  of  illusion. 
Just  as  objects  seen  in  a  fog  easily  take  a 
false  appearance  to  the  imagination,  so 
events  seen  through  the  haze  of  years 
easily  get  transformed  into  something 
very  different  from  the  reality.  It  may 
be  added  that  we  shall  throughout  seek 
to  illustrate  mnemonic  illusion  by  visual 
illusion.  It  will  be  found,  we  oelieve, 
that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the 
forms  of  illusion  in  vision  and  recollec- 
tion, as  well  as  between  the  modes  of 
their  production,  though,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  this  parallelism  has  never  been 
traced  out. 

Since  an  illusion  of  memory  is  a  sort 
of  counterfeit  recollection,  we  shall  best 
understand  the  spurious  imitation  by  un- 
derstanding the  genuine  thing.  Lvery 
complete  act  of  memory  appears  to  in- 


volve three  things,  and  only  three:  the 
assurance  (i)  that  something  did  really 
happen  to  me;  (2)  that  it  happened  in  the 
way  I  now  think  ;  and  (3)  that  it  happened 
when  it  appears  to  have  happened.  I 
cannot  be  said  to  recall  a  past  event  un- 
less I  feel  sure  on  each  of  these  points. 
Thus,  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  event 
happened  at  a  particular  date,  and  yet 
unable  to  describe  how  it  happened, 
means  that  I  have  a  very  incomplete  rec- 
ollection. The  same  is  true  when  I  can 
recall  an  event  pretty  distinctlj*,  but  fail 
to  assign  it  its  proper  date.  This  l)eing 
so,  it  follows  that  there  are  three  possible 
openings,  and  only  three,  by  which  errors 
of  memory  may  creep  in.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  each  of  these  openings  does  let 
ifi  one  class  of  mnemonic  illusion.  Thus 
we  have  (i)  false  recollections,  to  which 
there  correspond  no  real  events  of  per- 
sonal history;  (2)  others  which  misrep- 
resent the  manner  of  happening  of  the 
events ;  and  (3)  others  which  falsify  the 
date  of  the  event  remembered. 

We  said  there  was  a  close  correspond- 
ence between  illusions  of  perception  and 
of  recollection.    The  force  of  this  remark 
maybe  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
classes  of  illusion  answers  to  a  variety  of 
visual  error.    Class  i  may  be  likenea  to 
the  optical  illusions  known  as  phosphenes. 
or  apparent  circles  of  light,  which  arise 
when  the  eyeball  is  pressed  by  the  finpr. 
Here  we  can  prove  that  there  is  nothinfc 
actually  seen  in  the  field  of  vision,  and 
that  the  semblance  of  a  visible  objecC 
arises  from  quite  another  source    tnan 
that  of  ordinary  light-stimulation,  and  b 
what  may  be  called  an  accident.    Simi 
larly,  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  o 
mnemonic  illusions,  we  shall  find   tha 
there  is  nothing  actually  recollected,  bu 
that  the  mnemonic  phosphene  orphantc 
of  recollected  object  can  be  accounte 
for  in  c[uite  another  way. 

Again,  class  2  has  its  visual  analo^^ 
in  those  optical  illusions  which  depencTo^ 
the  effects  of  haziness,  already  alluded  tc^-a 
of  atmospheric  action,  and  of  any  reflect- 
ing and  refracting  media  interpnoscd  be*- 
tween  the  eye  and  the  object.    Kxaroples 
of  atmospheric  effect  are  the  apparent 
changes  of  color  which  objects  undergo 
when  seen  at  a  distance.    The  effects  of 
refraction  and  of  reflection  are  illustrated 
by  the  broken  appearance  of  a  stick  half 
immersed  in  water,  and  by  the  curious 
phenomena  of  mirage.    In  all  these  cases, 
though  there  is  some  real   thing  corre- 
^  sponding  to  the  perception,  this  is  seen  in 
^  a  highly  defective,  distorted|  and  mislead- 
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ing  form.  In  like  manner  we  can  say 
that  the  images  of  memory  often  get  ob- 
scured, distorted,  and  otherwise  altered 
when  they  have  receded  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance, and  are  looked  back  upon  through 
a  long  space  of  inter\'ening  mental  ex- 
j>erience. 

Finally,  class  3  has  its  visual  counter- 
part in  erroneous  perceptions  of  distance, 
as  when,  for  example,  owing  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  mountain  atmosphere  and  the 
absence  of  intervening  objects,  the  side 
of  the  Junp^frau  looks  to  the  inexperienced 
tourist  at  Wengernalp  hardly  farther  than 
a  stone's  throw.  It  will  be  found  that 
when  our  memory  falsifies  the  date  of  an 
event,  the  error  arises  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  visual  miscalculation  of  dis- 
tance. 

We  will  now  try  to  illustrate  these  va- 
rieties of  mnemonic  illusion  more  fully, 
beginning  with  those  which,  by  help  of 
our  analog)'  with  optical  illusions,  may  be 
called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of  mem- 
or}'. 

All  recollection  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  present  mental  image  which  returns 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vividness,  and  is 
instantaneously  identified  with  some  past 
event.  In  many  cases  this  instinctive 
process  of  identification  proves  to  be 
legitimate,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real 
impressions  are  the  first  and  the  com- 
monest source  of  such  lively  mnemonic 
images.  But  it  is  not  always  so.  There 
are  other  sources  of  our  mental  imagery 
which  compete,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
region  of  real  personal  experience.  And 
sometimes  these  leave  a  vivid  image, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  genuine 
recollection.  When  this  is  so  it  is  im- 
possible by  a  mere  introspective  glance 
to  detect  the  falsity  of  the  message  from 
the  past.  We  are  in  the  same  position 
as  the  purchaser  in  a  jet  market,  where  a 
spurious  commodity  has  got  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  genuine,  and  there  is 
no  ready  criterion  by  which  he  may  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false.  Such  a 
person,  if  he  purchases  freely,  is  pretty 
sore  to  make  a  number  ot  mistakes. 
Similarlv,  all  of  us  are  liable  to  take 
counterfeit  mnemonic  images  for  genuine 
ones :  that  is  to  say,  to  fall  into  an  illu- 
sion of  "  recollecting  "  what  never  really 
took  place. 

I>ut  what,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  these 
false  and  illegitimate  sources  of  mnemonic 
images,  these  unauthorized  mints  which 
issue  a  spurious  mental  coinage,  and  so 
confuse  the  genuine  currency?  They 
consist  of  two  regions  of  our  interasu 


mental  life  which  most  closely  resemble 
the  actual  perception  of  real  things 
in  vividness  and  force,  namely,  dream- 
consciousness  and  waking  ima^nation. 
Each  of  these  may  intrcSuce  into  the 
mind  vivid  images  which  tend,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  assume  the  guise 
of  recollections  of  actual  events. 

That  our  dream-experience  may  now 
and  again  lead  us  to  fall  into  illusory  rec- 
ollection has  already  been  hinted.  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  When 
dreaming  we  have  a  mental  experience 
which  closely  approximates  in  intensity 
and  reality  to  that  of  waking  perception. 
To  the  savage,  dreams  are  as  real  as 
waking  perceptions,  and  it  is  probable 
that  young  children  take  their  dream- 
world for  a  real  and  substantial  structure. 
Consequently,  dreams  may  leave  behind 
them,  for  a  time,  vivid  images  which  sim- 
ulate the  appearance  of  real  images  of 
memory.  Most  of  us,  perhaps,  have  felt 
this  after-effect  of  dreaming  on  our  wak- 
ing thoughts.  How  hard  it  is  sometimes 
to  shake  off  the  impression  left  by  a  vivid 
dream  that  a  dead  friend  has  returned  to 
life !  During  the  day  that  follows  the 
dream,  we  have  at  intermittent  moments 
something  like  an  assurance  that  we  have 
seen  the  departed  one ;  and  though  we 
immediately  correct  the  impression  by 
reflecting  that  we  are  recalling  but  a 
dream,  it  tends  to  revive  within  us  with  a 
strange  pertinacity. 

In  addition  to  this  proximate  effect  of 
a  dream  in  disturbing  the  normal  process 
of  recollection,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  dreams  may  exert  a  more  remote 
effect  on  our  memories.  So  widely  dif- 
ferent in  its  form  is  our  dreaming  from 
our  waking  experience,  that  our  dreams 
are  rarely  recalled  as  wholes  with  perfect 
distinctness.  They  revive  in  us  only  as 
disjointed  fragments,  and  for  brief  mo- 
ments when  some  accidental  resemblance 
in  the  present  happens  to  stir  the  latent 
trace  they  have  left  on  our  minds.  We 
get  sudden  flashes  out  of  our  dream-world, 
and  the  process  is  too  rapid,  too  incom- 
plete for  us  to  identify  the  region  whence 
the  flashes  come.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  our  dreams  are,  to  a  laree  extent, 
answerable  for  the  sense  of  familiarity 
that  we  sometimes  experience  in  visiting 
a  new  locality,  or  in  seeing  a  new  face. 
If,  as  some  of  the  best  authorities  say, 
we  are,  when  asleep,  always  dreaming 
more  or  less  distinctly,  and  if,  as  we 
know,  dreaming  is  a  continual  process  of 
transformation  of  our  waking  impressions 
in  new  combinations,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  our  dreams  should  sometimes  take  of  childish  experience  to  be  met  with 
the  form  of  forecasts  of  our  waking  life,  in  autobiographical  literature.  Oddly 
and  that  objects  and  scenes  of  this  life  enough,  too,  old  age  seems  to  resemble 
never  before  seen  sliould  now  and  again  vouth  in  this  confusion  of  dream-recol- 
wear  a  familiar  look.  That  some  in-  lection  with  waking  memory.  Dr.  Car- 
stances  of  this  puzzling  sense  of  familiar-  penter*  tells  us  of  **a  lady  of  advanced 
ity  can  be  explained  in  this  way  is  proved,  age  who  .  .  .  continually  dreams  about 
In  a  very  interesting  work  on  dreams,  passing  events,  and  seems  entirely  unable 
'■'■  Schlaf  und  Traum^^^  recently  published  to  distinguish  l>etween  her  dreaming  and 
by  Paul  Radestock,  the  writer  says :  her  waking  experiences,  narrating  the 
"When  I  have  been  taking  a  walk,  with  former  with  implicit  belief  in  them,  and 
my  thoughts  quite  unfettered,  the  idea  giving  directions  based  on  them."  This 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen,  confusion  in  the  case  of  the  old  probably 
heard,  or  thought  of  this  or  that  thing  arises  not  from  an  increase  in  tne  inten- 
once  before,  without  being  able  to  recall  sity  of  the  dreams,  but  from  a  decrease 
when,  where,  and  in  what  circumstances,  in  the  intensity  of  the  waking  impressions. 
This  happened  at  the  time  when,  with  As  Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks,!  in  old 
a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  present  age  life  approaches  to  the  state  of  a 
work,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  dream. 

exact    record    of    my    dreams.      Conse-       The  other  source    of  what  we    have 
auentl)^  I  was  able  to  turn  to  this  after  called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of  mem* 
these   impressions,  and   on   doing   so   I  ory  is  waking  imagination.     In  certain 
generally  found  the  conjecture  confirmed  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  and   in  the 
that  I  had  previously  dreamt  something  case  of  the  few  healthy  minds  endowed 
like  it.''     Scientific  inquiry  is  often  said  with  special  imaginative  force,  the  prod- 
to  destroy  all  beautiful   thoughts   about  ucts  of   this  mental  activity  closely  re- 
nature  and  life;  but  while  it  destroys  it  semble    dreams    in  their  vividne.ss  and 
creates.      Is   it  not  almost   a    romantic  apparent  actuality.      When   this  is  the 
idea  that  just  as  our  waking  life  images  case,  illusions  of  memory  may  arise  at 
itself  in  our  dreams,  so  our  dream-life  once  just  as  in  the  case  of  dreams.^    This 
may  send  back  some  of  its  shadowy  phan-  will  happen  more  easily  when  the  imagi- 
toms  into  our  prosaic  e very-day  world,  nation  has  been  for  some  time  occupied 
touching  this  with  something  of  its  own  with  the  same  group  of  ideal  scenes,  per- 
weird  beauty  ?  sons,  or  events.    To  Dickens,  as  is  well 
Not  only  may  dreams  beget  these  mo-  known,  his  fictitious  characters  were  for 
mentary  illusions  of  memory,  they  may  the  time  realities,  and  after  he  had  fio- 
give   rise  to  something  like  permanent  ished    his   story  their  forms  and  their 
illusions.     If  a  dream  serves  to  connect  a  doings  lingered  with  him,  assumiog  the 
certain  idea  with  a  place  or  person,  and  aspect  of  personal  recollections.    So,  too, 
subsequent  experience  does  not  tend  to  the    energetic    activity    of    imagination 
correct  this,  we  may  keep  the  belief  that  which  accompanies  a  oeep  and  absorbing 
we   have   actually  witnessed  the  event,  sympathy  with  another's    painful  exD^ 
And  we  may  naturally  expect  that  this  rfences,  may  easily  result  in  so  \'ivia  a 
result  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  realization  of  all  their  details  as  to  leave 
case  of  those  who  habitually  dream  vividly,  an  after-sense  of  personal  suffering.   Ml 
as  young  children.     It  seems  to  us  that  highly   sympathetic    persons    who  have 
many  of  the  C|uaint  fancies  which  children  closely    accompanied     beloved     friends 
get  into  their  heads  about  things  they  through  a  great  sorrow  have  known  soiM- 
hear  of  arise  in  this  way.    The  present  thing  of  this  subsequent  feeling, 
writer,  when  a  child,  got  the  notion  that       In  the  case  of  most  people,  however, 
when  his  baby-brother  was  weaned,  he  was  waking  imagination  seloom,  if  ever,  rises 
taken  up  on  a  grassy  hill  and  tossed  about. 
He  had  a  vivid  idea  of  having  seen  this      \  JJS|g{  JJjTSlSJJ:  U&.  p.  .7.. 

curious  ceremony.      He  has   m  vain  tried  X  '|*he  cIimc  connection  and  continuity  bctwy  ■» 

to  get  an  explanation  of  this   picturesque  "**  and  abnormil  staten  of  mind  ia  illimratcd  iaAi 

^y     .          /       •      •!      A     ri     II ^jk  t  Z. tact  that  in  inunity  this  Illusion  of  lakins  paatmiRM- 

rendering  of  an  incident  of  babyhood  from  tlon.  for  mat  realities  becomea  far  SofTpeniiW*. 

his  friends,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  Abercrombie  (•♦  intellectual  Power*,"  Part  III.  ««t 

that  it  was  the  result  of  a  dream.    If.  as   jJfJ.iJl'.U^r^LCI.iSSSjif.nSJSJSU'l.'S.S; 

seems    probable,    children  s   dreams  thus    kind  which  we  call  waking  dreama  or  caMle4MiUii( 

give  rise  to  subsequent  illusions  of  mem-   [*^"™k  '*»  •*»•  «"'***'  *"  .")'■  ~P,*^*S?*  »^  "^..^ 

^        ^,      r     .  1 J  «i  1*    La    iieved  to  have  a  real  existence.**    Thus  one  mmh 

ory,  the  fact  would  throw  a  curious  light    beliered  in  the  realitvof  the  good  lock  pmioa^pv- 
on  some  of  the  startling  quasi-records   <iicied  by  a  fortuno-idfcr. 
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to  Ibis  pitch  of  reality.  Hence  the  illu- 
sions of  memory  which  arise  from  this 
source  commonly  appear  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  the  mental  images  de- 
rived from  actual  experience  would  sink 
to  a  certain  degree  of  faintness.  Habitual 
novel-readers  often  catch  themselves  mis- 
taking the  echo  of  some  passage  in  a 
good  story  for  the  trace  left  by  an  actual 
event.  Persons'  names,  striking  sayings, 
and  events  themselves,  when  first  heard 
or  witnessed,  may  seem  familiar  to  us, 
and  to  recall  some  past  like  impression 
when  they  happen  to  resemble  the  crea- 
tions of  some  favorite  novelist.  And  so, 
too,  any  recital  of  another's  experience, 
whether  oral  or  literary,  if  it  deeply  inter- 
ests us  and  awakens  a  specially  vivid 
imajjination  of  the  events  described,  may 
easily  become  the  starting-point  of  an 
illusory  recollection.  Children  are  in  the 
habit  of  "drinking  in  "  with  their  vigor- 
ous ima<xinations  what  is  told  them  and 
read  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  spe- 
cially likely  to  fall  into  this  kind  of  error. 
Not  only  so;  when  they  grow  up  and 
their  early  recollections  lose  their  defi- 
niteness,  becoming  a  few  fragments  saved 
from  a  lost  past,  it  must  pretty  certainly 
happen  that  if  any  ideas  derived  from 
these  recitals  arc  preserved,  they  will 
simulate  the  form  of  memories.  The 
present  writer  often  catches  himself  fall- 
ing for  a  moment  into  the  illusion  of 
believing  that  he  actually  visited  the 
Exhibition  of  185 1,  the  reason  being  that 
he  recalls  the  descriptions  given  to  him 
of  it  by  his  friends,  and  the  excitement 
attending  their  journey  to  London  on  the 
occasion. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  source  of 
error  that  we  must  take  into  account  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  of  an  autobio- 

fraphical  narration  of  the  events  of  child- 
ood.  The  more  imamnative  the  writer 
the  greater  the  risk  of  illusion  from  this 
source  as  well  as  from  that  of  dream-fan- 
cies. It  is  highly  probable  that  in  such 
full  and  explicit  records  as  those  given 
by  Rousseau,  by  Goethe,  or  by  De  Quin- 
cey,  some  part  of  the  narrative  is  based 
on  mental  images  which  come  floating 
down  the  stream  of  time,  not  from  any 
actual  occurrence  of  the  writer's  personal 
cxj>erience,  but  from  the  airy  region  of 
dreamland  or  of  waking  fancy. 

Even  when  the  quasi-recollection  does 
answer  to  a  real  event  of  childish  histor)', 
it  may  still  be  an  illusion.  The  fact  that 
others,  in  narrating  events  to  us,  are  able 
to   awaken  imaginations  that  aftenvards 


appear  as  past  realities,  suggests  that 
much  of  our  supposed  early  recollection 
owes  its  existence  to  what  our  parents 
and  friends  have  from  time  to  time  told  us 
respecting  the  first  stages  of  our  history. 
We  see,  then,  how  much  tincertainty  at- 
taches to  all  autobiographical  description 
of  very  early  life. 

Modern  science  suggests  another  pos- 
sible source  of  these  phosphenes  of  mem- 
ory. May  it  not  happen  that  by  the  law 
of  hereditary  transmission,  which  is  now 
being  applied  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
phenomena,  ancestral  experiences  will 
now  and  then  reflect  themselves  in  our 
mental  life,  and  so  give  rise  to  apparent 
personal  recollections.^  No  one  can  say 
that  this  is  not  so.  When  the  infant  first 
steadies  his  eyes  on  the  objects  of  its 
environment,  it  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  described 
above,  when  through  a  survival  of  dream- 
fancy  we  take  some  new  scene  to  be  al- 
ready familiar.  At  the  age  when  new 
emotions  rapidly  develop  themselves, 
when  our  hearts  are  full  of  wild,  romantic 
aspirations,  do  there  not  seem  to  blend 
with  the  eager  passion  of  the  time  deep 
resonances  of  a  vast  and  mysterious  past, 
and  may  not  this  feeling  be  a  sort  of 
reminiscence  of  pre-natal,  that  is,  ances- 
tral experience  ?  The  idea  is  a  fascinat- 
ing one,  worthy  to  be  a  new  scientific 
support  for  Plato's  and  Wordsworth's 
beautiful  thought.  But  in  our  present 
stage  of  knowledge,  any  reasoning  on  this 
supposition  would  probably  appear  too 
fanciful.  Some  day  we  may  find  out  how 
much  ancestral  experience  is  capable  of 
bequeathing  in  this  way,  whether  simply 
shadowy,  undefinable,  mental  tendencies, 
or  something  like  definite  concrete  ideas. 
If,  for  example,  it  were  found  that  a  child 
descended  from  a  line  of  seafaring  ances- 
tors, which  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  **  dark-gleaming  sea,"  manifested  a 
feeling  of  recognition  when  first  taken  to 
behola  it,  we  might  be  prettv  sure  that 
such  a  thing  as  pre-natal  recollection  does 
take  place.  But  till  we  have  such  facts, 
it  seems  better  to  refer  the  "shadowy 
recollections  "  to  sources  which  fall  with- 
in the  individual's  own  experience. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  philosophers 
that  our  sonse  of  personal  identity  rests 
on  memory.  But  if  the  latter  is  as  erring 
as  we  have  seen,  the  former  can  hardly 
be  as  absolutely  certain  and  incorruptible 
as  some  thinkers  would  make  out.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  sense  of  identity  is  liable 
to  take  strange  forms,  and  to  play  us  odd 
pranks.     In  dreams  we  often  aistinctly 
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lose  all  hold  on  ourselves,  and  take  up 
the  curious  position  of  spectators  at  a 
transformation  scene,  in  which  our  own 
respectable  eqo  is  playin<;  a  sort  of  game 
of  "  bo-peep  "  with  us.  And  what  happens 
in  dreams  may  happen  in  waking  life. 
Every  act  of  intense  sympathy  is  for  the 
time  a  confusion  of  our  sense  of  identity. 
Waking  imagination,  too,  leads  to  a  ficti- 
tious expansion  of  ourselves.  Thus  the 
novelist  tells  us  that  while  he  is  writing 
his  stories  he  is  wont  for  the  nonce  to 
project  himself  into  the  figures,  identify- 
ing himself  with  them.  And  our  study  of 
the  phosphenes  of  memory  has  told  us 
that  all  of  us  are  liable  to  extend  this 
idea  of  self  beyond  the  limits  of  our  actual 
personal  experience.  To  mistake  dream 
fancy  for  waking  fact  is  not  perhaps  to 
lose  the  sense  of  identity,  since  our  dreams 
are,  after  all,  a  part  of  our  personal  expe- 
rience ;  but  to  imagine  that  we  have  ac- 
tually seen  what  we  have  simply  heard 
from  another's  lips,  is  clearly  to  confuse 
the  boundaries  of  our  identity.  Thus, 
through  the  corruption  of  our  memories, 
a  sort  of  sham  self  gets  mixed  up  with 
our  real  self,  so  that  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  sure  that  when  we  project 
ourselves  into  a  remote  past  we  are  not 
really  running  away  from  our  true  person- 
ality. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  second 
group  of  illusions  of  memory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  visual  illusions, 
may  be  called  atmospheric  illusions.  Here 
the  degree  of  error  is  less  than  that  in 
the  case  of  phosphene  illusions.  There 
is  something  real,  answering  to  the  ai> 
parent  recollection,  and  this  reality  falls 
within  the  individUiil's  waking  experi- 
ence. But  the  reality  is  not  truthfully 
represented  by  the  present  mnemonic 
image  or  group  of  images.  We  do  not 
recall  the  event  as  it  happened,  but  see  it 
in  part  only,  and  obscured,  or  bent  and 
distorted  by  a  process  of  refraction.  In- 
deed this  transformation  of  the  past  does 
closely  correspond  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  visible  object  effected  by  inter- 
vening media.  Our  minds  are  such  re- 
fracting media,  and  the  past  reappears  to 
us  not  as  it  actually  was  when  it  was  close 
to  us,  but  in  numerous  ways,  altered  and 
disguised  by  the  intervening  spaces  of 
our  mental  life. 

For  one  thing  our  memories  restore  us 
only  fragments  of  our  past  life.  Just  as 
objects  seen  imperfectly  at  a  great  dis- 
tance may  assume  a  shape  quite  unlike 
their  real  one,  so  an  inadequate  represen- 
tation of  a  past  event  by  memory  often 
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amounts  to  misrepresentation.  When 
revisiting  a  place  that  we  have  not  seen 
for  many  years,  we  are  apt  to  find  that 
our  recollection  of  it  consisted  only  of 
some  insignificant  details,  which  arranged 
themselves  in  our  minds  into  something 
oddly  unlike  the  actual  scene.  So,  too, 
some  accidental  accompaniment  of  an  in- 
cident in  early  life'  is  preserved,  as  though 
it  were  the  main  feature,  serving  to  give 
quite  an  untrue  coloring  to  the  whole  oc- 
currence. It  seems  quite  impossible  to 
account  for  these  particular  survivals,  they 
appear  to  be  so  capricious.  When  a  little 
time  has  elapsed  after  an  event,  and  the 
attendant  circumstances  fade  away  from 
memory,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  why 
we  were  impressed  with  it  as  we  after- 
wards prove  to  have  been.  It  is  no  doubt 
possible  to  see  that  many  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  our  childhood  owe  their  vividness 
to  the  fact  of  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  event ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  rec- 
ognized. Some  of  them  seem  to  our 
mature  minds  very  oddly  selected,  al- 
though no  doubt  there  are  in  every  case 
good  reasons,  if  we  could  only  discover 
them,  why  those  particular  incidents 
rather  than  any  others  should  have  been 
retained. 

The  liability  to  error  resulting  from 
mere  obliviscence  and  the  arbitrary*  selec- 
tion of  mental  images  is  seen  most  plainly 
perhaps  in  our  subsequent  representation 
and  estimate  of  whole  periods  of  early 
life.  Our  idea  of  any  stage  of  our  past 
history,  as  early  childhood,  or  schooldays, 
is  built  up  out  of  a  few  fragmentary  relic- 
images,  which  cannot  be  certainly  Known 
to  answer  to  the  most  important  and  es- 
sential experiences  of  the  times.  When, 
for  example,  we  try  to  decide  whether  our 
schooldays  were  our  happiest  days,  as  is 
so  often  alle«^ed,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
liable  to  fall  mto  illusion  through  the  in- 
adequacy of  memory  to  preserve  charac- 
teristic or  typical  features  and  none  but 
these.  We  cannot  easily  recall  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  level  of  feeling  of  a  distant 
period  of  life,  but  rather  think  of  excep- 
tional moments  of  rejoicing  or  depression. 
The  present  writer's  idea  of  the  emotional 
experience  of  his  schooldays  is  built  up 
out  of  a  few  scrap  recollections  of  extraor- 
dinary and  exciting  events,  such  as  unex- 
pected holidays,  success  in  the  winning  of 
prizes,  famous  **rows"  with  the  masters, 
and  so  on.  Besides  the  impossibility  of 
getting  at  the  average  and  prevailing  men- 
tal tone  of  a  distant  section  of  life,  there 
is  a  special  difiiculty  in  determining  the 
degree  of  happiness  of  the  past,  arising 
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from  the  fact  that  our  memory  for  pleas- 
ures and  for  pains  may  not  be  equally 
good.  Most  people,  perhaps,  can  recall 
the  enjoyments  of  the  past  much  more 
vividly  than  the  sufferings.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seem  to  be  a  few  who  find  the 
retention  of  the  latter  the  easier  of  the 
two.  This  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
reading  the  narrative  of  early  hardships 
which  some  recent  autobiographies  have 
given  us. 

Not  only  does  our  idea  of  the  past 
become  inexact  by  the  mere  decay  and 
disappearance  of  essential  features,  it  be- 
comes positively  incorrect  through  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  elements  that  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  these  extraneous  ideas 
get  imported  into  our  conception  of  a  past 
event.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  lost  a 
valuable  scarf-pin.  His  wife  suggests 
that  a  particular  servant,  whose  reputation 
does  not  stand  too  high,  has  stolen  it. 
When  he  afterwards  recalls  the  loss,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  confuse  the  fact 
with  the  conjecture  attached  to  it,  and 
say  he  remembers  that  this  particular 
servant  did  steal  the  pin.  Thus  the  prod- 
ucts of  past  imagination  not  only  give 
rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  baseless  illu- 
sions of  memory,  but  serve  to  corrupt 
and  partially  falsify  recollections  that 
have  a  genuine  basis  of  fact.  This  class 
of  mnemonic  illusions  approaches  illu- 
sions of  perception.  When  the  imagi- 
nation supplies  the  interpretation  at  the 
very  time  and  the  mind  reads  this  into 
the  perceived  object,  the  error  is  one  of 
perception.  When  the  addition  is  made 
afterwards,  on  reflecting  upon  the  per- 
ception, the  error  is  one  of  memory.  The 
fallacies  of  testimony  which  depend  on 
an  adulteration  of  pure  observation  with 
inference  and  conjecture,  as,  for  example, 
the  inaccurate  and  wild  statements  of 
people  respecting  their  experiences  of 
mesmerism  and  spiritualism,  are  proba- 
bly much  oftener  illusions  of  memory  than 
of  perception.* 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  close  relation  between  the  fact 
rememoered  and  the  foreign  element  im- 
ported into  it.  An  idea  of  memory  seems 
sometimes  to  lose  its  proper  moorings,  so 
to  speak :  to  drift  about  helplessly  among 
other  ideas,  and  finally,  by  some  chance, 
to  hook  itself  on  to  one  of  these,  as 
though  it  naturally  belonged  to  it.  Any- 
body  who    has    had    an  opportunity  of 

•  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Mental  Physiology,"  foarth 
tdition,  p.  456. 


carefully  testing  the  truthfulness  of  bis 
recollection  of  some  remote  event  in  early 
life  will  have  found  how  oddly  extraneous 
elements  get  imported  into  tne  memorial 
picture.  Incidents  get  put  into  wrong 
places,  the  wrong  persons  are  introduced 
into  a  scene,  and  so  on.  Here  again  we 
may  illustrate  the  mnemonic  illusion  by  a 
visual  one.  When  a  tree  standing  oe- 
tween  the  spectator  and  a  house  is  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  latter  it 
may  serve  to  give  it  a  very  odd  appear- 
ance. 

These  confusions  of  the  mental  image 
may  even  arise  after  a  short  interval  has 
elapsed.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  fleet- 
ing impressions  that  only  get  half  recol- 
lected, this  kind  of  error  is  very  easy. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  lent  a  book  to  a 
friend  last  week.  I  really  remember  the 
act  of  lending  it,  but  have  forgotten  the 
person.  But  I  am  not  aware  otthis.  The 
picture  of  memory  has  unknowingly  to 
myself  been  filled  up  by  this  unconscious 
process  of  shifting  and  rearrangement, 
and  the  idea  of  another  person  has  by 
some  odd  accident  got  substituted  for  that 
of  the  real  borrower.  If  we  could  go 
deeply  enough  into  the  matter,  we  should 
of  course  be  able  to  explain  why  this  par- 
ticular confusion  arose.  We  might  nnd, 
for  example,  that  the  two  persons  were 
associated  in  our  minds  by  a  link  of  re- 
semblance, or  that  we  had  dealings  with 
the  other  person  about  the  same  time. 
Similarly,  when  an  event  gets  put  into  a 
wrong  locality,  we  may  fina  that  it  is  be- 
cause we  heard  of  the  occurrence  when 
staying  at  the  particular  place,  or  in  some 
other  way  had  the  image  of  the  place 
closely  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
event.  But  often  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
explain  the  displacement. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
passive  processes  by  which  the  past 
comes  to  wear  a  new  face  to  our  imagina- 
tions. In  these  our  present  habits  of 
feeling  and  thinking  take  no  part ;  all  is 
the  work  of  the  past,  of  the  decay  of  mem- 
ory, and  the  gradual  confusioa  of  images. 
This  process  of  disorganization  may  be 
likened  to  the  action  of  air  and  damp  on 
some  old  manuscript.  Beside  this  pas- 
sive process  of  transformation,  there  is  a 
more  active  one  in  which  our  present 
minds  co-operate.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  operation  of  trying  to  "  in- 
terpret" an  old  manuscript  wnich  has  got 
partially  obliterated,  or  of  "restoring*^  a 
laded  picture;  in  each  of  which  opera- 
tions error  will  be  pretty  sure  to  creep 
in  through   an   importation  of   the    re- 
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storer's  own  ideas  into  the  relic  of  the 
past. 

Just  as  when  distant  objects  are  seen 
mistily  our  imaginations  come  into  play, 
lcadin<;  us  to  fancy  that  we  see  something 
completely  and  clistinctly,  so  when  the 
images  of  memory  become  dim  our  pres- 
ent imagination  helps  to  restore  them, 
letting  a  new  patch  into  the  old  garment. 
If  only  there  is  .some  relic  of  the  past 
preserved,  a  bare  suggestion  of  the  way 
in  which  it  may  have  happened  will  often 
suffice  to  produce  the  conviction  that  it 
actually  did  happen  in  this  way.  Now 
the  suggestion  that  naturally  arises  in 
our  minds  will  bear  the  stamp  of  our 
present  modes  of  experience  and  habits 
of  thought.  Hence,  in  trying  to  recon- 
struct the  remote  past,  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  importing  our  present  selves 
into  our  past  selves. 

This  kind  of  illusion  of  memory  de- 
pending on  present  imagination  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  curious  cases  of 
mistaken  identity  which  the  proceedings 
of  our  law-courts  supply  us  from  time  to 
time.  When  a  witness  in  good  faith,  but 
erroneously,  affirms  that  a  man  is  the 
same  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  there  is  some  striking 
point  or  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  persons.  But  this  of  itself  would 
only  partly  account  for  the  illusion,  since 
we  often  see  new  faces  that,  by  a  number 
of  curious  points  of  affinity,  call  up  in  a 
tantalizing  way  old  and  familiar  counte- 
nances, what  helps  in  this  case  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  is  the  preconception 
that  the  present  man  is  the  witness's  old 
friend.  That  is  to  say,  his  recollection  is 
partly  true,  though  largely  false.  He 
does  really  recall  the  similar  feature, 
movement,  or  tone  of  voice;  he  only 
seems  to  himself  to  recall  the  rest  of  his 
friend's  appearance;  for,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, he  projects  the  present  impression 
into  the  past,  and  constructs  his  old 
friend's  face  out  of  elements  supplied  by 
the  new  face. 

We  said  just  now  that  we  tend  to  pro- 
ject our  present  modes  of  experience  mto 
the  past.  We  paint  our  past  in  the  hues 
of  the  present.  Thus  we  imagine  that 
things  which  impressed  us  in  some  re- 
mote period  of  life  must  answer  to  what 
is  impressive  in  our  present  stage  of  men- 
tal development.  For  example,  a  person 
recalls  a  hill  near  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  has  the  conviction  that  it  was 
of  great  height.  On  revisiting  the  place 
he  finds  that  the  eminence  is  quite  insig- 
nificant.    How  can  we  account  for  this  ? 


For  one  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
to  his  undeveloped  childish  muscles  the 
climbing  to  the  top  meant  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  energy,  to  be  followed  by 
a  sense  of  fatigue.  The  man  remembers 
these  feelings,  and  unconsciously  reason- 
ing by  present  experience,  that  is  to  sav, 
by  the  amount  of  walking  which  woufd 
now  produce  this  sense  of  fatigue,  im- 
agines that  the  height  was  vastly  greater 
than  it  really  was. 

From   this  cause  arises  the  tendency 
generally  to  exaggerate  the  impressions 
of  early  life.    Youth  is  the  period  of  novel 
effects,  when  all  the  world  is  fresh,  and 
new  and  striking  impressions   crowd  in 
thickly  on   the  mind.      Consequently  it 
takes    much    less    to    produce    a   given 
amount  of  mental  excitation  in  childhood 
than  in  after  life.     In  looking  back  on 
this  part  of  our  history,  we  recall  for  the 
most  part  just  those  events  and  scenes 
which  mostly  stirred  our  minds  by  their 
strangeness,  novelty,    etc.,  and    so    im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  tablet  of  our 
memory;  and  it  is  this  sense  of  some- 
thing out  of  the  ofdinary  beat  that  gives 
the  characteristic  color  to  our  recolleo 
tion.    This  being  so,  we  unconsciously 
transform  the  past  occurrence  by  reason- 
ing from  our  present  standard  of  what  is 
impressive.      Who  has  not  felt  an  un- 
pleasant   disenchantment     in    revisiting 
some    garden    or   park    that    seemed  a 
wondrous  paradise  to  his  young  eycs.^ 
All  our  feelings  are  capable  of  leading  us 
into  this  kind  of  illusion.    What  seemed 
beautiful  or  awful  to  us  as  children  is 
now  pictured  in  imagination   as   conr^ 
sponding    to    what    moves    our   mature 
minds  to  delight  or  awe.    People  who  a 
little  outshone  our  own  circle  of  friends, 
perhaps,  in  style   of   dress   and  lining, 
seemed  to  us  as  children  little  short  of 
princes  and  princesses.     Could  we  a^ 
tually  see  them  with  our  present  eyes,  wt 
should,  alas,  no  longer  nnd  the  glory  in 
which  our  young  fandes  had  encircled 
their  heads. 

While  the  past  may  thus  take  an  illusory 
hue  from  the  very  changes  which  onr 
emotional  life  undergoes,  it  becomes  stifl 
further  transformed  by  the  idealizing 
touch  of  a  present  feeling.  This  is  so 
familiar  a  fact  as  hardly  to  need  illostn- 
tion.  Our  emotions  of  love,  of  reverence, 
of  aesthetic  admiration  are  artists  that 
employ  the  past  as  a  kind  of  canvas  for 
the  exercise  of  their  imaginative  ski! 
We  instinctively  tend  to  idealize  the  ob- 
jects of  a  past  love.  The  old  rule  m 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum  has  its  fbonda^ 
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tions  deep  laid  in  our  emotional  nature. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  that  attach  to  ob- 

J'ects  of  inanimate  nature  as  well  as  to 
luman  beings.  Even  a  painful  emotion, 
as  resentment  and  hatred,  may  to  some 
extent  effect  this  result  of  transformation. 
By  dwelling  habitually  on  the  wrongs 
done  us  by  an  old  friend,  and  forgetting 
all  the  good  things  we  know  of  him.  we 
may  come  to  transform  this  person  into  a 
monster  very  unlike  the  reality. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  perhaps, 
to  show  in  how  many  ways  our  retrospec- 
tive imagination  transforms  the  actual 
events  of  our  past  life.  So  thoroughly 
indeed  do  the  relics  of  this  past  get 
shaken  together  in  new  kaleidoscopic 
combinations,  so  much  of  the  result  of 
later  experiences  gets  imported  into  our 
early  years,  that  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  if  the  records  of  our  actual  life 
were  ever  read  out  to  us  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  it.  It  looks  as  though 
we  could  be  only  sure  of  recalling  recent 
events  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and 
completeness.  As  soon  as  thev  recede 
at  any  considerable  distance  trom  us, 
they  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  atmospheric 
effect.  Much  grows  indistinct  and  drops 
altogether  out  of  sight,  and  what  is  still 
seen  often  takes  new  and  grotesquely 
unlike  shapes.  More  than  this,  the  play 
of  fancy,  like  the  action  of  some  refract- 
ing medium,  bends  and  distorts  the  out- 
lines of  memory's  objects,  making  them 
wholly  unlike  the  originals. 

And  now  we  may  pass  to  the  third  class 
of  illusions  of  memory,  those  which  may 
be  called  errors  of  perspective.  This  is 
the  least  degree  ot  mnemonic  illusion. 
The  recollection  may  reproduce  a  real 
occurrence,  and  reproduce  it  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  but  may  assign  it  a  wrong 
place  in  the  sequent  order  of  the  past, 
just  as  the  eye  may  see  an  object  as  it  is, 
but  err  as  to  its  distance. 

In  order  to  understand  these  errors  of 
mnemonic  perspective,  we  must  see  what 
customarily  determines  our  judgment  of 
the  remoteness  of  past  events.  A  certain 
analoi^y  will  be  found  to  hold  here  be- 
t>*een  the  mnemonic  and  the  visual  judg- 
ment of  distance.  Among  the  many 
circumstances  that  help  the  eye  to  meas- 
ure tlie  distance  of  an  object  must  be 
reckoned  the  dc";rree  of  clearness  or 
laintncss  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
object.  Other  things  being  the  same, 
the  clearer  the  impression,  the  nearer 
seems  the  object.  Again,  our  visual  esti- 
n^^te  of  the  distance  of  an  object  is  in- 


fluenced by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  objects  before  and  behind  it  with 
whose  distance  it  may  be  compared. 
This  a  ship  at  sea  looks  too  near;  be- 
cause there  are  no  intervening  objects  to 
"throw  it  back,"  while  the  moon  when 
near  the  horizon  looks  further  away  (and 
consequently  larger)  than  when  over  our 
heads,  because  of  the  numerous  objects 
coming  between  the  spectator  and  that 
luminary  in  the  former  case.  Conversely, 
an  object  appears  to  be  nearer  the  spec- 
tator when  seen  to  be  in  front  of  another 
object  than  when  there  is  no  more  remote 
object  behind  it.  To  each  of  these  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  visual  judgment 
of  distance  there  corresponds  an  influence 
in  the  estimation  of  the  remoteness  of 
events.  That  is  to  say,  our  estimate  of 
distance  in  past  time  is  governed  by 
two  chief  considerations,  the  vividness 
or  faintness  of  the  reviving  image,  and 
the  recognized  relation  of  the  particular 
event  to  other  events  in  front  of  and  behind 
it.  And  this  being  so,  we  are  liable  to 
illusions  of  memory  either  when  the  degree 
of  vividness  deviates  from  the  customary 
or  normal  degree  for  that  particular  dis- 
tance, or  when  the  mnemonic  object 
wants  its  proper  relations  of  before  and 
after  to  other  events.  Our  illusions  of 
perspective  commonly  arise  from  a  com- 
bination of  both  01  these  influences. 
Still  they  can,  to  some  extent,  be  treated 
apart.  Let  us  then  first  look  at  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstance  of  unusual 
vividness  or  faintness  of  the  memorial 
image. 

Speaking  roughly  and  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  vividness  of  an  image 
of  memory  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  event.  But  this  is  not  an 
infallible  criterion  of  distance.  The  very 
fact  that  different  people  so  often  dis- 
pute about  the  dates  and  the  relative 
order  of  past  events  experienced  in  com- 
mon, shows  pretty  plainly  that  images  of 
the  same  age  tend  to  arise  in  the  mind 
with  very  unequal  degrees  of  vividness. 
Sometimes  images  of  very  remote  inci- 
dents may  start  up  in  our  minds  with  a 
singular  aegree  of  brightness  and  force. 
And  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  think  of  them  as  near.  If  the 
relations  of  the  event  to  other  events  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  it  are  not  remem- 
bered, this  momentary  illusion  will  persist. 
We  have  all  heard  persons  exclaim,  "It 
seems  only  yesterday,"  under  the  sense 
of  nearness  which  accompanies  a  recol- 
lection of  a  remote  event  when  vividly 
excited.    In  passing  from  place  to  place. 
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in  talking  with  others,  and  in  reading,  we 
are  liable  to  the  sudden  return  by  hidden 

f>aths  of  association  of  incidents  that  had 
ong  seemed  forgotten,  and  when  they 
thus  start  up  fresli  and  sound,  away  from 
their  proper  surroundings,  they  invaria- 
bly induce  a  feeling  of  flieir  propinquity. 
No  one  can  say  why  these  particular  im- 
ages, long  buried  in  oblivion,  should  thus 
resuscitate  in  possession  of  so  much 
vitality.  There  seems  indeed  to  be 
almost  as  much  of  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious in  the  selection  by  memory  of  its 
vivid  images  as  in  the  selection  of  its 
images  as  a  whole;  and,  this  being  so,  it 
is  plain  that  we  are  greatly  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  illusion  from  this  source. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  appearance  of 
nearness  is  greatly  intensified  by  a  con- 
scious concentration  of  mind  on  the 
remote  past.  When,  for  example,  old 
friends  come  together  and  talk  over  the 
days  of  yore,  there  is  a  gradual  reinstate- 
ment of  the  lost  experience.  Incident 
after  incident  returns,  adding  something 
to  the  whole  picture  till  it  acquires  a 
degree  of  completeness,  coherence,  and 
vividness  that  render  it  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  a  very  recent  experience. 
The  process  is  like  looking  at  a  distant 
object  through  a  field-glass.  Mistiness 
disappears,  fresh  details  come  into  view, 
till  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  almost 
within  reach  of  the  object. 

There  is  an  opposite  effect  in  the  case 
of  recent  occurrences  that,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  have  left  but  a  faint  impres- 
sion on  the  memory ;  though  this  fact  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  familiar  as  the  other.  I 
met  a  friend,  we  will  suppose,  a  few  days 
since  at  my  club,  and  we  exchanged  a  few 
words.  My  mind  was  somewhat  preoc- 
cupied at  the  time,  and  the  occurrence  did 
not  stamp  itself  on  my  recollection.  To- 
day I  meet  him  agafn,  and  he  reminds 
me  of  a  j)romise  1  made  him  at  the  time. 
His  reminder  suffices  to  restore  a  dim 
image  of  the  incident,  but  the  fact  of  its 
dimness  leads  to  the  illusion  that  it  really 
happened  much  longer  ago,  and  it  is  only 
on  my  friend's  strong  assurances,  and  on 
reflecting  from  other  data  that  it  must 
have  occurred  the  day  he  mentions,  that 
I  am  able  to  dismiss  the  illusion. 

As  we  have  hinted,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stanc*es  the  tendency  to  illusion  arising 
from  too  great  or  too  little  vividness  in 
the  memorial  image  is  corrected  by  a 
recojxnition  of  the  reldtion  of  the  event 
to  other  events  whose  distance  is  suj>- 
posed  to  be  known.  In  point  of  fact,  our 
conception  of  the   past  is   made   up  of 


images  of  certain  fixed  prominent  objects 
or  landmarks,  so  to  speak,  in  the  me- 
morial vista.  And  the  full  and  distinct 
recollection  of  an  event  means  the  ref- 
erence of  it  to  some  one  of  these  lead- 
ing surviving  images,  these  marking-posts 
which  have  not  been  wholly  submerged 
by  the  waters  of  Lethe ;  the  localization 
oi  it  in  some  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  past;  and  the  recognition  of  its 
relations  of  antecedence  and  sequence  to 
other  well-known  events.  This  operation 
is  greatly  aided  by  a  comparison  of  our 
experiences  with  tnose  of  others,  and  by 
the  employment  of  a  simple  common 
scheme  of  time-divisions,  as  years,  sea- 
sons, months,  etc.  Indeed  a  past  expe- 
rience only  takes  up  its  right  place,  and 
appears  at  a  correct  distance  from  the 
present,  when  the  mind,  either  alone,  or 
still  better  in  conjunction  with  other 
minds,  has  gone  back  on  it  a^^ain  and 
again,  noting  its  relations,  and  quietly 
putting  it  away,  so  to  speak,  into  its 
proper  niche  in  the  ever-growing  edifice 
of  our  fulfilled  life. 

This  being  so,  what  will  happen  wbea. 
this  process  of  localizing  impressions  IfK 
the  past  has  not  taken  place,  and  wher^ 
ideas  of  events  return  without  any  discov^ 
erable  relations  to  other  events  ?    Clearl  ^ 
there  will  be  a  certainty  of  error.    No^ 
only  will  any  unusual  degree  of  vividne&s 
now  take  effect  in  producing  an  illusion  C3f 
nearness,  but  the  vcr^'  fact  of  the  absence 
of  proper  points  ot   measurement  with 
which  the  remembered  event   might   be 
seen  to  be  connected,  will  beget  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  its  distance.    This  brings  us  to 
the  second  circumstance  in  the  estimation 
of   the   degree  of   remoteness   of  past 
events. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  this 
illusory  effect  of  detachment  from  fixed 
determining  landmarks  in   the  past  are 
afforded  by  public  events  which  lie  out- 
side the  narrower  circle  of  our  persooaJ 
life,  and  do  not  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  become  linked  to  any  definitely 
localized  points  in  the  field  of  memor)'. 
These  events  are  very  stirring  and  en- 
grossing for  the  time,  but  in  many  cases 
they  pass  out  of  the  mind  just  as  suddenly 
as  they  entered  it.     We  have  no  occasion 
to  revert  to  them,  and  if  by  chance  we  are 
afterwards  reminded  of  them,  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  look  too  near.    One  re** 
son  of  this  is  that  the  fact  of  their  ba\'if¥ 
greatly'  interested  us  has  served  to  render 
their  images  particularly  vivid.    Anoibcj 
reason  is  that  they  reappear  to  us  ontw 
their  true  place,  not  distinctly  projected 
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behind  a  long  series  of  intervening  occur- 
rences, and  not  seen  as  simultaneous  or 
closely  connected  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion with  other  events  known  to  be  at  a 
particular  distance.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  illusory  effect  was  supplied  not 
long  since,  by  the  case  of  the  ex-detec- 
tives, the  expiration  of  whose  term  of 
punishment  (three  years)  served  as  an  oc- 
casion for  the  newspapers  to  recall  the 
event  of  their  trial  and  conviction.  The 
news  that  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  well-remembered  occurrence  proved 
very  startling  to  ourselves,  and  to  a  num- 
ber of  our  friends,  all  of  us  agreeing  that 
the  event  did  not  seem  to  be  at  more  than 
a  third  of  its  real  distance.  The  news- 
papers themselves  commented  on  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  the  time,  and  this 
shows  pretty  plainly  that  there  was  some 
cause  at  work  producing  a  common  illu- 
sion. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  even  when  past 
events  are  properly  attached  to  those  that 
precede  and  succeeot  them,  fluctuations 
may  arise  in  the  estimation  of  their  dis- 
tance in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  intervening  spaces.  In 
other  words,  our  sense  of  distance  in  time 
is  influenced  by  our  sense  of  duration. 
According  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  who 
has  written  a  very  interesting  essay  on 
our  **  Consciousness  of  Time "  {Mind^ 
July  1878),  the  sense  of  duration  depends 
on  two  conditions.  Time  seems  long, 
either  when  it  is  crowded  with  new  and 
exciting  impressions,  as  on  a  summer 
tour,  or  when  we  are  dwelling  on  the  fact 
of  its  passing,  and  so  are  particularly 
conscious  of  it,  as  in  waiting  for  a  train. 
It  seems  short  when  it  is  comparatively 
empty  of  exciting  experiences,  provided 
that  the  mind  does  not  dwell  on  its  pas- 
sage. Thus  it  appears  comparatively 
short  when  we  are  busily  employed  about 
our  ordinary  avocations.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  events  just  preceding  a  time  of 
unusual  excitement  and  novel  experience 
look  further  off  than  events  separated 
by  the  same  interval  of  comparatively 
quiet  impressions.  Last  Sunday^s  ser- 
mon seems  much  further  away  after  a 
week  in  Switzerland  than  after  a  week  of 
customary  experience  at  home.  Not  only 
docs  an  event  appear  to  take  up  different 
distances  because  separated  from  the 
present  by  seemingly  unequal  intervals; 
the  very  fact  that  the  one  interval  has 
been  filled  with  exciting  impressions, 
the  other  with  comparatively  quiet  ones, 
serves  to  give  the  mental  image  of  the 
event  a  dif^rent  degree  of  vividness  and 


distinctness  in  the  two  cases.  Our  men- 
tal development  is  not  only  a  process  of 
retention  of  the  old,  it  is  a  process  of  dis- 
placement of  the  old  by  the  new.  The 
more  interesting  or  the  more  exciting  the 
new,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  old  tend 
to  disappear.  Hence  the  apparent  ex- 
trusion of  a  recollection  by  supervening 
experiences  of  unusual  impressiveness. 
Even  dream-consciousness  seems  capable 
of  effecting  this  result,  for  the  incidents 
of  the  preceding  evening  often  appear  to 
be  dimmed  and  thrust  further  away  after 
a  night  of  exciting  dreams.  To  young 
children  events  a  year  old  look  much 
further  off  than  to  adults,  just  because 
the  interval,  full  of  novel  impressions 
from  its  young  world,  appears  to  swell 
out,  and  because  the  very  impressiveness 
and  fascination  of  these  experiences  tend 
to  obscure  the  earlier  ones  and  to  banish 
them  further  from  the  present. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
how  much  of  uncertainty  and  of  self- 
deception  enters  into  the  processes  of 
memory.  This  much-esteemed  faculty^ 
valuable  and  indispensable  though  it  cer- 
tainly is,  can  lay  no  claim  to  that  abso- 
lute infallibility  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  belong  to  it.  Our  individual  recollec- 
tion left  to  itself  is  liable  to  a  number  of 
illusions  even  with  regard  to  fairly  recent 
events,  and  in  the  case  of  remote  ones  it 
may  be  said  to  err  habitually  and  uni- 
formly in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
speak  plainly,  we  can  never  be  certain  on 
the  ground  of  our  personal  recollection 
alone  that  a  distant  event  happened 
exactly  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that 
we  suppose.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  simple  way  by  mere  reflection  on 
the  contents  of  our  memory  of  distin- 
guishing what  kinds  of  recollection  are 
hkely  to  be  illusory. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we 
ever  be  certain  that  we  are  faithfully  re- 
calling the  actual  events  of  the  past? 
Given  a  fairly  good,  that  is,  a  cultivated 
memory,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case 
of  very  recent  events  we  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that,  when  the  conditions  of  care- 
ful attention  at  the  time  were  present,  a 
distinct  recollection  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. Also  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect 
to  all  repeated  experiences  our  memories 
afford  practically  safe  guides.  When 
memory  becomes  the  basis  of  general 
knowledge,  as  of  the  truth  that  the  pain 
of  indigestion  has  followed  a  too  copious 
indulgence  in  rich  food,  there  is  little 
room  for  an  error  of  memory  properly  so 
called.     On  the  other  hand,  when   an 
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event  is  not  repeated  in  our  experience, 
but  forms  a  unique  link  in  our  personal 
history,  the  chances  of  error  increase 
with  tne  distance  of  the  event,  and  here 
the  best  of  us  will  do  well  to  have  resort 
to  a  process  of  verification  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  correction.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  look  beyond  our  own  internal  mental 
states  to  some  external  facts.  Thus  the 
recollections  of  our  early  life  may  often 
be  tested  by  letters  written  by  ourselves 
or  our  friends  at  the  time,  by  diaries  and 
so  on.  When  there  is  no  unerring  ob- 
jective record  to  be  found,  we  may  nave 
recourse  to  the  less  satisfactory  method 
of  comparing  our  recollections  with  those 
of  others.  By  so  doin^  we  may  reach  a 
rou<;h  average  recollection  which  shall  at 
least  be  free  from  any  personal  error. 
But  even  thus  we  cannot  be  sure  of  elimi- 
nating all  error,  since  there  may  be  a 
cause  of  illusion  acting  on  all  our  minds 
alike,  as,  for  example,  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  occurrence,  which  would 
pretty  certainly  lead  to  a  common  exag- 
geration of  its  magnitude,  etc.,  and  since, 
moreover,  this  process  of  comparing  rec- 
ollections affords  a  fine  opportunity  for 
that  reading  back  a  present  preconception 
into  the  past  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  is  less  alarm- 
ing than  it  looks  at  first  sight.  Knowl- 
edge is  valuable  for  action,  and  error  is 
chiefiy  hurtful  in  so  far  as  it  misdirects 
conduct.  Now,  in  a  general  way,  we  do 
not  need  to  act  upon  a  recollection  of 
remote  single  events ;  our  conduct  is  suf- 
ficiently shaped  by  an  accurate  recol- 
lection of  recent  single  events,  together 
with  those  bundles  of  recollections  of  re- 
curring events  and  sequences  of  events 
which  constitute  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves and  our  common  knowledge  of 
the  world  about  us.  Nature  has  done 
commendably  well  in  endowing  us  with 
the  means  of  cultivating  our  memories  up 
to  this  point,  and  we  ought  not  to  blame 
her  for  not  giving  us  powers  which  would 
only  very  rarely  prove  of  any  appreciable 
practical  service  to  us.  J.  S. 
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Thk  sale  and  purchase  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
was  regulated  by  some  very  curious  en- 
actments. In  the  first  place  the  laws 
affecting  the  transfer  of  real  estate  —  />. 


immovable  possessions  —  differed  in 
every  respect  from  those  applicable  to 
ordinary  transactions  in  portable  commod- 
ities. Hence  there  are  two  distinct  se- 
ries of  ordinances  in  the  Talmud:  the 
one  havinfi^  reference  to  the  sale  and  ex- 
change of  personal  belongings,  in  which 
are  included  cattle  and  prepuce,  the  other 
dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
houses.  We  shall  first  explain  the 
former,  for  the  laws  therein  comprised 
seem  the  more  peculiar  and  interesting. 

In  a  simple  transaction  between  buyer 
and  seller  payment  did  not  complete  a 
legal  bargain,  binding  and  irrevocable. 
The  receipt  of  the  purchase-money  by  the 
vendor  was  not,  according  to  Jewish'law, 
an  essential  part  of  the  contract.  To 
render  a  transaction  complete  and  irrevo- 
cable, one  of  three  customary  legal  for- 
malities was  indispensable  :  the  act  known 
as  mcschichah^  which  consisted  in  the 
purchaser  taking  into  his  own  domain  or 
possession  the  thin^  he  bought,  if  only 
for  a  moment ;  that^ermed  messirah^  or 
causing  the  object  or  animal  to  move 
away  from  the  seller  ;  and  the  haizbahak^ 
the  lifting  up  of  the  property  acquired  by 
the  buyer.  The  performance  of  any  one 
of  these  three  acts  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  transaction  valid;  and  by  any  one 
of  them,  and  without  any  payment  or  even 
agreement  to  pay,  the  purchaser  bound 
himself  to  complete  the  bargain. 

The  act  was  always  performed  at  the 
request  of  the  vendor,  who  thus  renounced 
his  rights  of  ownership  and  possession. 
The  meschichah  could  not  be  performed 
in  a  public  street :  for  in  a  place  common 
to  all  the  buyer  was  not  considered  able 
to  convey  to  himself  and  into  his  own  do- 
main the  thing  sold.  The  mcssirah,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  only  take  place  in  a 
public  street  or  in  a  locality  which  be- 
longed to  neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller. 
The  hagbahah  rendered  the  transaction 
valid  and  irrevocable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  One  of  these  three  acts  was,  of 
course,  practicable  in  every  case.  If,  for 
example,  a  movable  article  was  bought,  it 
was  merely  necessary  for  the  purchaser 
to  perform  the  hagbahah  by  raising  the 
object,  if  not  too  heavy  for  this  purpose. 
Wherever  this  was  done  it  clenchea  the 
bargain.  If  the  commodity  in  question 
was  too  heavy  to  lift,  and  was  situated  in 
the  vendor's  warehouse,  it  was  only  nec- 
essary to  push  it  outside  for  a  moment. 
If  the  thing  sold  was  taken  to  the  buyer*s 
premises,  it  had  of  course  only  to  be  left 
there  in  order  to  satisfy  formalities.  If, 
again,  the  transaction  was  io  live  stock 
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disposed  of  in  the  public  market,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  animal  was  completed  if  the 
buyer,  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  per- 
formed the  messirah,  simply  touching  the 
beast  in  a  manner  to  be  seen  by  any  spec- 
tators who  happened  to  be  present.  In 
the  case  of  a  sheep  or  like  small  animal  a 
blow  with  a  staff  forcible  enough  to  cause 
it  to  move  a  pace  or  two  constituted  the 
messirah. 

If  the  vendor  received  the  ntoney  value 
of  the  commodities  which  he  offered  for 
sale,  and  one  of  the  three  legally  indispen- 
sable acts  —  meschichah  or  messirah  or 
hagbahah  —  was  not  performed,  the  agree- 
ment was  revocable.  The  intending 
buyer  could  demand  the  return  of  his 
money,  or  the  vendor  could  decline  to 
deliver  the  goods  to  the  purchaser  and 
force  the  latter  to  receive  again  the 
amount  paid  for  them.  But  not  without 
penalty.  A  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances could  be  made  by  the  aggrieved 
party  in  the  local  court  of  justice.  The 
presiding  judge  then  addressed  the  per- 
son who  had  withdrawn  from  his  engage- 
ment, saying:  "He  who  punished  those 
who  lived  when  the  flood  was  sent  to  del- 
uge the  earth,  and  chastised  the  genera- 
tion who  were  in  existence  when  the 
languages  were  confused  at  Babel,  will 
also  punish  him  who  fails  to  keep  his 
word.-'  This  admonition  was  known  as 
the  ////  schepara^  from  the  two  Hebrew 
words  with  which  it  commenced.  It 
l>randed  as  dishonorable  whomsoever  in- 
curred the  censure;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  acted  inequitably  and  were 
declared  *' acquitted  by  the  judgment  of 
man  but  guilty  before  Heaven,"  the  stig- 
ma was  calculated  to  prove  salutary  and 
deterrent. 

Of  course,  in  a  number  of  transactions 
of  buying  and  selling,  the  regulations  of 
the  civil  code  as  to  the  meschichah  or 
messirah  or  hagbahah  would  have  proved 
extremely  inconvenient.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  a  farmer  who  wished 
to  sell  an  ox  that  was  grazing  some  miles 
off.  In  all  such  cases  an  expedient  in 
accordance  with  a  very  ancient  custom 
was  adopted.  It  was  an  old  practice 
among  the  Jews — a  relic,  probably,  of 
the  days  of  simple  barter  —  that  a  vendor 
received  from  an  intending  purchaser  a 
s!ioe  as  earnest  of  the  bargain.  This 
rendered  the  transfer  legal  and  valid. 
B(»az  gave  a  shoe  to  Ruth's  nearest  of  kin 
when  he  acquired  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  kinsman.  In  later  times,' for 
convenience'  sake,  other  things  were  used 
for    the    purpose  —  a  mantle    very   fre- 


quently. According  to  law,  then,  it  was 
ordained  that  where  the  thing  sold  was 
at  a  distance,  so  that  the  meschichah  or 
other  formality  could  not  be  observed,  a 
simple  exchange  was  effected.  The 
money  was  paidas  agreed  upon,  and  the 
buyer  gave  to  the  vendor  some  token  of 
his  having  acquired  an  irrevocable  right 
to  the  property  sold. 

Noteworthy,  too,  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  sale,  notwithstanding  that 
all  legal  formalities  had  been  properly 
complied  with,  could  be  annulled.  To 
make  these  understood,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  in  Palestine  the  price  of 
all  ordinary  commodities  was  fixed  by 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  in 
every  town  and  district.  The  cost  of  all 
prime  necessaries  and  of  most  articles  in 
general  use  was  readily  ascertained.  If  a 
sale  had  been  effected,  and  an  error  was 
subsequently  found  to  have  been  made  in 
the  amount  charged  for  the  goods  deliv- 
ered, the  law  enacted  as  follows :  If  the 
mistake  affected  a  sum  equivalent  to  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  purchase- 
money,  the  transaction  held  good  :  wheth- 
er the  buyer  or  the  seller  was  the  loser 
there  was  no  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
vendor  had  charged  one-sixth  more  than 
the  commodity  was  actually  worth,  or  the 
purchaser  had  paid  one-sixth  less  than 
the  current  rate,  the  law  considered  that  a 
species  of  fraud  —  ondah  —  had  been 
practised;  and  the  party  prejudiced  could 
claim  the  one-sixth  difference.  But  the 
transaction  could  not  be  declared  invalid. 
If,  however,  the  error  amounted  to  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  price  charged  and 
paid,  there  was  what  the  Hebrew  legists 
term  bitul  tnekah  :  the  privilege  of  annul- 
ling the  sale  was  accorded  to  both  parties. 
The  party  who  incurred  a  loss  by  the  bar- 
gain could  annul  it :  the  other  could  not 
mvalidate  the  sale  if  the  injured  person 
preferred  it  to  hold  good,  and  was  willing 
to  forego  payment  of  the  sixth  of  what  he 
had  paid.  This  course  a  purchaser 
would  of  course  prefer  where  a  considera- 
ble rise  had  taken  place  in  the  market 
price  of  the  commodity  he  had  bought. 
Where,  however,  the  sixth  in  dispute  was 
claimed,  the  demand  could  be  resisted; 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  rendered 
void.  All  sales  wherein  the  goods  were 
found  deficient  in  weight  or  quantity  or 
measure,  or  not  as  specified  by  the  dealer 
in  description  and  quality,  were  voidable 
ab  initio.  The  principle  caveat  emptor 
was  unknown  to  Hebrew  jurists.  In 
every  case  where  a  buyer  sought  to  annul 
a  bargain,  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  same 
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day  that  it  was  entered  on.  The  vendor, 
however,  could  claim  compensation  when 
he  had  incurred  a  loss  within  any  reason- 
able time  afterwards.  The  reason  for 
allowing  the  dealer  an  advantage  in  this 
respect  ^vas  simple.  The  buyer  could  de- 
tect his  error  immediately  on  arriving  at 
his  home;  the  merchant,  his  goods  being 
sold,  might  not  discover  his  mistake  and 
consequent  loss  for  some  days,  or  until 
making  up  his  accounts.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  Talmud  forbids  persons 
going  about  among  merchants  and  dealers 
and  inquiring  prices,  as  though  they  in- 
tended to  become  buyers,  when  in  reality 
they  have  no  such  intention. 

The  foregoing  laws  have  no  reference 
to  transactions  in  immovable  property, 
land  and  houses,  or  slaves  or  legal  docu- 
ments. The  sale  of  land  and  houses  was 
valid  and  irrevocable  (i)upon  payment  of 
the  whole  or,  under  specified  conditions, 
of  part  of  the  purchase-money ;  (2)  upon 
acquiring  the  deed  of  transfer  or  title- 
deeds  of  the  property ;  (3)  by  hasakah  — 
taking  possession  or  the  land :  />.  per- 
forming some  useful  work  upon  it. 

The  laws  of  hazakah  —  prescriptive 
'right  by  virtue  of  possession,  or,  as  it 
might  nowadays  be  termed,  ih  facto  own- 
ership—  had  reference  among  the  Jews 
to  the  holding  of  real  estate  only,  land 
and  tenements  and  slaves.  They  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  Hebrew 
code.  Just  as  the  laws  of  nezakim^  or 
damage,  determined  the  conditions  under 
which  injury  and  loss  were  held  to  have 
been  incurred,  so  the  laws  of  hazakah 
regulated  the  prescriptive  rights  pos- 
sessed by  private  persons  under  specified 
circumstances.  The  Mischna  takes  cog- 
nizance of  three  distinct  and  different 
forms  of  hazakah  —  hazakah  as  evidence 
of  acquisition,  hazakah  as  proof  of  owner- 
ship, and  hazakah  as  evidence  of  custom 
or  user. 

The  transfer  and  sale  of  land  and  im- 
movable property  were  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  subject  to  the  curious  enactments 
regulating  ordinary  transactions  in  porta- 
ble commodities  or  personal  chattels. 
Payment  to  the  vendor  of  the  purchase- 
money  agreed  upon,  or  the  delivery  of 
the  kinyan  —  deed  of  transfer  —  to  the 
buyer  completed  a  transaction  in  real 
estate.  Whatever  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  the  respective  parties,  whatever  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  business  was 
arranged,  the  bargain  was  valid  in  law. 
The  production  of  the  written  form  of 
receipt,  or  the  evidence  of  two  competent 
witnesses  who  had  been  present  when 


the  money  was  paid,  sufficed  to  establish 
the  sounaness  of  the  title,  if,  at  any  sub- 
sequent date,  its  validity  was  disputed. 
Of  course  the  record  01  the  sale  itself 
would  have  been  equally  conclusive.  It 
was  not  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
hand  down  title-deeds  from  father  to  son. 
In  fact,  such  documents  as  we  at  present 
understand  them  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known among  the  Hebrews.  Hence,  in 
many  cases  where  no  purchase-money 
was  paid  there  would  practically  be  no 
proof  of  title.  This  would  happen  when- 
ever an  estate  was  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance or  by  gift  or  whenever  properties 
were  exchanged.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, definite  and  inalienable  title  was 
acquired  by  the  hazakah  or  taking  of 
possession.  In  the  presence  of  witnesses 
the  new  owner  commenced  some  useful 
work  on  the  estate  he  inherited  or  re- 
ceived ;  he  dug  a  trench  or  a  tank,  raised 
a  fence  or  a  boundary  wall.  In  the  case 
of  a  house  he  made  a  new  lintel  or  a  new 
door.  Any  work  of  a  similar  kind  under- 
taken in  the  presence  of  neighbors  who 
could  subsequently  testify  to  the  fact 
would  suffice.  This  constituted  the  ha- 
zakah of  acquisition;  and  was  equivalent 
to  a  public  notification  that  the  property 
had  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  new  proprietor. 

Undisputed  possession  of  any  immov- 
able property  for  a  continuous  period  of 
three  years  constituted  the  hazakah  that 
conferred  an  inalienable  right  upon  the 
owner  de facto.  After  that  no  claimant, 
however  just  his  original  pretensions, 
could  oust  him  from  the  tenement.  But 
to  prevent  abuse  the  validity  of  the  haza- 
kah was  made  dependent  upon  a  number 
of  well-considered  provisions.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  ordinance  Palestine  was 
considered  as  being  divided  into  three 
districts  —  Judea,  Perea,  and  Galilee. 
Now,  if  any  person  took  possession  of  a 
field  or  house  in  one  of  these  territories 
while  the  rightful  owner  was  absent  in 
either  of  the  other  two,  the  hazakah  was 
invalid :  the  prescriptive  right  could  not 
at  any  time  or  after  any  interval  be  urged 
against  the  equitable  claim  of  the  rightful 
proprietor.  Possession  also  must  have 
been  continuous  throughout  the  whole 
term.  For  fields,  houses,  and  granaries, 
for  wine  or  oil  presses,  for  baths  and 
tanks,  for  slaves,  and  for  fields  artificially 
irrigated  or  watered  by  springs,  the  period 
of  possession  was  three  years  complete. 
In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  field  or  mead- 
ow nourished  by  rain  only,  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  first  year,  the  whole  of  the 
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second,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  third 
year  sufficed  to  constitute  the  requisite 
nazakah.     The  cause  of  the  distinction 
here  made  was  that  in  the  former  there 
were  generally  different  species  of  prod- 
uce growing,  maturing  at  intervals  during 
the  year.     In  the  latter  there  could  be 
one  kind  of  crop  only.     Now  the  posses- 
sion required  by  law  had  to  be  complete ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  produce  had  to  be  gath- 
ered, not  to  DC  cropped  but  actually  stored 
—  an  unmistakable  act  and  indication  of 
proprietorship  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 
In   the  case  of    an  irrigated  field,  this 
process,  to  be  complete,  would  necessa- 
rily take  place  at  different    times,  and 
would  thus  extend*  throughout  the  entire 
3'ear.     The  hazakah  was  therefore  fixed 
at  three  full  years  in  this  instance.     But 
in  the  case  oi  a  rain-watered  field  a  crop 
could  be  gathered  during*  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  and  during  the  last 
three.     The  first  year's  occupation  was 
therefore    to    all    intents  and    purposes 
legally  complete  when  the  produce  of  the 
last  quarter  was  gathered ;  and  the  third 
year  was  likewise  practically  over  when 
the  fruits  of  the  first  quarter  were  cropped. 
A  three  years'  periodf  was  chosen  because 
one  year  was  necessary  in  order  that  every 
one  in  the  neighborhood  might  become 
cognizant  of  the  transfer  or  sale  which 
had  been  effected;    one  year  to  enable 
information  to  reach  any  person  having  a 
claim  to  the  property  in  question  which 
another  had  taken  possession    thereof; 
and  a  third  year  to  permit  of  a  person 
having  a  claim  to  the  estate  to  go  to  the 
place  wherein  it  was  situated  and  there 
take  proceedings  to  recover  his  rights. 
In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  nere 
noted  that  the  purchaser  of  real  property 
generally  insisted  upon  a  deed  of  sale, 
with  what  is  known  among  Hebrew  jurists 
as  an  acharayoth.    This  was  a  clause  by 
which  the  vendor  bound  himself  to  indem- 
nify the  buyer  if  within  the  prescribed 
three  years  any  person  came  forward  with 
a  good  title  to  the  property  in  question. 

The  mere  act  of  holding  a  property  for 
the  period  of  three  years  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  hazakah  valid.  The 
holder  was  bound  to  state  how  he  ac- 
quired the  right  to  enter  on  the  property. 
He  could  not,  however,  be  compelled  to 
produce  evidence  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  such  title.  He 
might,  it  is  true,  be  forced  to  take  the 
oath  derabbanan  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  his  statements ;  but  only  in  the  very 
unlikely  event  of  a  claimant  having  bond 
fide  pretensions  to  the  property  urging 


his  claim  against  the  owner  de  facto.  In 
point  of  fact  the  hazakah  alone  was  re- 
garded as  in  itself  proving  that  the  person 
in  possession  had  come  by  the  property 
in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  His  title 
was  invariably  good.  The  burden  of 
proof  to  the  contrary  was  thrown  upon 
the  new-comer,  who,  not  being  in  a  differ- 
ent district,  had  permitted  another  person 
to  enjoy  his  property  for  three  years  with- 
out protest.  To  prevent  fraudulent  at- 
tempts to  take  advantage  of  the  law  of 
hazakah  a  few  additional  precautions  were 
adopted.  A  husband  was  not  allowed  to 
plead  the  hazakah  of  three  years  as  evi- 
dence of  his  having  acquired  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  a  title  to  any  property  be- 
longing to  his  wife ;  nor  a  wife  in  respect 
of  her  husband's  possessions.  A  father 
could  not  urge  this  prescriptive  right 
when  the  property  belonged  originally  to 
his  son;  nor  could  the  son  urge  it  when 
an  estate  of  his  father  was  in  question. 
In  like  manner,  workmen  employed  upon 
a  field,  partners  in  an  undertaking,  farm- 
ers, who  of  course  frequently  rented  land, 
and  guardians,  were,  in  their  respective 
capacities  for  the.  time  being  not  per- 
mitted to  rely  upon  the  hazakah.  Where 
a  field  had  been  let  for  a*  period  of  more 
than  three  years,  or  where  (as  was  cus- 
tomary in  certain  districts)  a  field  had 
been  mortgaged  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  the  mortgagee  received  instead  of 
repayment  the  right  to  work  land  and  har- 
vest the  produce  during  that  term,  the 
rightful  owner  made  a  declaration  during 
the  third  year  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  that  the  field  was  only  let  or 
mortgaged  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  third  form  of  hazakah  was  that 
urged  in  support  of  prescriptive  rights  by 
virtue  of  use  and  custom.  Practice  based 
upon  tradition  was  extremely  congenial 
to  the  rabbinical  mind :  hence  even  the 
maxim  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  cere- 
monial and  religious  ordinances  that  a 
minhag  (custom)  overrules  a  din  (or  posi- 
tive law).  All  rights  and  privileges  en- 
joyed by  individuals  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  for  a  period 
of  three  years  were  deemed  inviolable. 
Rights  of  way,  rights  of  egress,  a  window 
opened  or  the  light  of  a  neighbor  inter- 
fered with  for  the  legal  period  without 
any  protest,  gave  the  former  an  hazakah 
in  either  of  these  respects.  The  privilege 
could  not,  however,  be  claimed  in  the 
following  instances :  where  a  person  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  his  cattle  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  neighbor  or  had  kept 
fowls  there ;  or  placed  his  furnace  there 
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or  heaped  manure  there ;  or  ground  his 
corn  there  for  a  period  of  three  years: 
in  these  cases  he  could  at  any  time  be 
stopped ;  the  arrangement  was  not  con- 
sidered permanent.  His  neighbor  might 
justly  say,  I  have  so  far  allowed  you  to 
do  this  ;  I  cannot,  however,  permit  you 
longer  to  do  so.  If,  however,  the  owner 
of  the  yard  had  permitted  the  other  to 
erect  any  permanent  structure  there,  a 
shed  for  his  beasts,  a  bricked  square  for 


his  oven,  or  sufifered  him  to  di^  a  pit  for 
manure,  then  a  three  years'  enioyment  of 
the  privilege  gave  him  the  right  of  haza- 
kah.  The  acquiescence  of  the  owner  was 
here  taken  for  granted ;  if  he  had  objected 
he  could  have  made  a  declaration  before 
witnesses  that  the  arrangement  was  only 
temporary,  and  could  readily  have  com- 
pelled the  intruder  to  remove  the  con- 
structions on  his  property. 


The  Classic  Order  op  Architecture.  — 
The  vitality  of  the  ordinance  of  column  and 
entablature,  roughly  hinted  by  the  Egyptians 
and  perfected  by  the  Greeks,  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
speaking  of  the  life  of  the  Greek  order,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  the  Greek  column,  we  are  not 
even  confined  to  what  are  called  the  classical 
periods  of  architecture,  original  or  revived. 
Although  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  entablature 
disappeared,  being  thrown  from  its  seat,  as 
one  may  say,  by  the  rising  of  the  arch  to  super- 
sede it,  the  Gothic  shaft  and  capital  is  still 
traceable  by  direct  descent  from  its  Greek 
ancestor,  and  had  the  one  not  existed  the  other 
never  would  have  been  developed,  or  would 
have  assumed  some  very  different  form.  Yet, 
after  this  Gothic  progeny  of  the  classic  column 
had  run  through  its  changes,  and  been  worn 
out,  the  Greek  column,  so  far  from  being  now 
done  with  and  forgotten,  rose  up  again  for  a 
new  race  under  different  conditions,  and  has 
exerted  a  more  direct  sway  over  architecture 
than  perhaps  it  ever  did  hefore.  It  has  trav- 
elled to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  the 
new  and  old  settlements  of  America;  in  the 
cities  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  of  Brazil,  in 
our  own  colonics  in  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
the  classic  column  is  a  familiar  object ;  so  also 
in  the  buildings  erected  under  our  rule  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Ilindostan  peninsula.  And 
recently  we  have  found  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  indications  that  its  moaern  journey 
into  this  Indian  territory  is  its  second  visit ; 
that  it  has  been  there  before  as  an  original 
feature,  not  as  conveyed  in  the  borrowed  archi- 
tecture of  a  modern  people.  Builder. 


Some  years  ago,  when  we  moved  into  the 
combined  South  African  Library  and  Museum 
buildings,  several  volunteers  assisted  in  placing 
the  books  in  the  shelves.  One  morning  the 
librarian,  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face, 
showed  me  a  book  he  had  found  among  the 
medical  works  ;  it  was  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  "  I  Next  day  it  was  back  again ! 
and  while  we  were  wondering  who  had  so 


placed  it,  the  culprit  dime  forward  and  ap- 
plauded himself  for  mending  the  work  of 
"  some  stupid  fellow  "  who  did  not  know  where 
to  place  medical  books  I  A  friend  sent  me 
Miller's  "Old  Red  Sandstone."  It  burst  its 
cover  in  the  post-bag  coming  from  England, 
and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whom  it  might 
have  been  sent.  At  last  some  one  suggest^  I 
was  the  most  likely  owner  of  a  work  of  that 
class,  and  I  was  summoned.  On  arriving  at 
the  P.O.  with  the  sender's  letter,  I  accosted 
the  P.M.G.  with  the  remark  that  I  believed 
the  book  then  in  his  hands  was  mine.  '*  It  is,*' 
I  said,  "the  »01d  Red  Sandstone,' by  Miller, 
who  wrote"  —  I  was  going  to  add  "The  Tes- 
timony of  the  Rocks,"  when  my  old  friend  cut 
me  short  with  —  "Yes,  yes,  I  know,  the  jokes, 
the  jokes  "  ! !  Shades  of  old  Toe  !  I  gravely 
acquiesced,  and  walked  off  with  my  book. 

'   Nature. 


A  Devonshire  Town.  —  Imagine  a  sen 
of  little  hills,  or  rather  a  mingling  of  little  hit 
and  little  vallejrs  !    Imagine  a  cluster  of  hoi 
built  upon  this  combination  of  hill  and  valle 
Imagine  an  intermingling  of  paved  streets  a 
green  lanes,  of  houses,  delightful  villas,  ai 
fruit  gardens.      Imagine  walking  out  of  ol 
fashioned    streets    filled    with    old-fashion 
houses,  into  paved  ways  which  seemed  to  ] 
everywhere,  "  up  hill  and  down  dale,"  betwe 
high    walls    covered    with   wall    ferns, 
flowers,  and  mosses !     Imagine  yourself  wa 
ing  alon^  all  sorts  of  terraced  roads  at  ev 
conceivable   height    above  the  river  level 
houses  being  above  you,  beneath  you,  arou 
you  !     Imagine  bricks  and  mortar  placed  ac     * 
disadvantage  in  a  contest  with  sites  that  a.iv 
so  charmingly  rural  as  to  make  you  fee)  ihai 
they  could  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
built  upon !     Imagine,  finally,  a  queer  inter* 
mingling  of  town  and  country,  with  ferns  grov* 
ing  on  the  houses  and  on  the  garden  walls,  and 
meeting  you  at  every  comer  wherever  yoa  tun  I 
Such  is  Totnes;  and  from  every  part  off  tbe 
little  town  —  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
each  side — one  may  get  away  into  Che  tam 
I  delightful  country.  pera 
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"DEO  GRATIAS." 
APRIL,  iSSo. 


VoTK  out,  from  where  the  heather-blush 
Purples  the  hills  of  Scottish  song, 
The  sand-heaps  raised  of  self  and  wrong,  — 

Vote  out  the  policy  of  plush. 

Vote  in,  with  him  who  first  upreared, 
Over  the  wave  of  northern  moss, 
The  banner  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  — 

Vote  home  the  good  ship,  homeward  steered. 

Vote  in  the  old,  vote  out  the  new  ; 
Bring  back  the  calm  and  steadfast  days. 
When  England^s  truth  was  England's  praise. 

Vote  out  the  false,  vote  in  the  true. 

Vote  Honor  to  the  front  once  more. 
Whose  drooping  hands  have  veiled  her  face, 
While  every  weak  and  savage  race 

The  might  of  England  overbore. 

Vote  out  your  London's  outworn  town. 
That  is  the  drag  —  that  was  the  spur ; 
The  quaking  aldermen  in  fur; 

Vote  labor  up,  vote  turtle  down. 

Vote  out  the  parodies  of  men, 

Hujxging,  in  sight  of  want  and  rags. 
Their  stomachs  and  their  money-bags ; 

Vote  out  the  fat-fed  citizen. 

Vote  down  the  City's  pampered  crew, 
Who  for  their  villas  vote  at  ten, 
Then  faggot-vote  their  tills  again  ; 

Vote  down  the  false,  vote  up  the  true  ! 

V^ote  up  the  men  whose  life  is  work. 
Whose  honest  labor  makes  the  world ; 
Vote  down  the  fashions,  crimped  and  curled, 

And  stand  for  Christian,  —  not  for  Turk. 

Stand  for  the  lesson  taught  of  old. 
That  as  the  work  the  meed  shall  be ; 
Give  freedom  to  who  would  be  free, 

And  in  our  boldness  would  be  bold. 

Vote  out  the  slain  and  slaying  cause ; 

Perverted  forms  of  party  strife ; 

Vote  in  the  nobler  wars  of  life. 
For  growing  nations,  —  growing  laws. 

Praise  God  !  our  England's  motto  still, 
After  this  long,  perplexing  night. 
Is,  in  her  poet's  second-sight, 

*'  Broad-based  upon  the  people's  will." 

Vote  out  the  false,  vote  in  the  true  I 

For  honor,  honesty,  and  peace ; 

The  people's  rest,  the  land's  increase. 
And  so  we  thank  Him,  who  foreknew. 

Specutor.  ^  ^ 


AUTUMN  SONG. 
TRANSLATED  FROM   LUDWIG  TIECK. 

Into  the  fields  flew  a  little  bird  ; 
In  the  joyous  sunshine  his  song  was  heard ; 
And  wondrous  sweet  was  the  sound  of  his  lay. 
"  Farewell,  I  am  going  1 "  it  seemed  to  say,— 

"  Far,  far  away 

Must  I  travel  to-dav." 

To  that  sweet  field-masic  I  lent  an  ear ; 
It  made  me  sorry  and  glad  to  hear  ; 
W^ith  an  aching  joy,  with  a  gladsome  pain, 
My  heart  rose  lightly,  then  sank  again. 

"  Say,  heart,  say,  heart, 
Art  thou  breaking  for  pleasure,  or  breaking 
for  pain  ?  " 

The  leaves  around  me  fell  sadly  down. 
Then  I  said,  "  Alas !  the  autumn  is  nigh ! 
The  summer  swallow  has  homeward  flown. 
Perchance,  thus  love  and  longing  fly, — 

Far,  far  and  swift, 

With  time  they  drift." 

But  the  sunshine  streamed  around  me  anew; 
Back  to  me  quickly  the  little  bird  flew. 
And  sang,  as  he  saw  my  falling  tears, — 
"  Love  knows  no  winter  in  his  years. 
Nay,  nay ! 
For  love,  there  is  no  such  thing ; 
It  is,  and  it  must  be  always,  spring ! " 
Spectator.  L.  T.  M. 


Along  a  slope  of  grass  she  came : 
And  as  she  walked,  a  virgin  shame 
Lit  up  her  face's  snow  with  flame. 

Full  slight  and  small  she  was,  and  bent 
Her  lithe  neck  shyly,  as  she  went. 
In  some  childlike  bewildermenL 

Gold  was  the  color  of  her  hair ; 
The  color  of  her  eyes  was  vair ; 
The  sun  shone  on  her  everywhere. 

O  fair  she  was  as  hawthorn  flowers! 
It  seemed  the  flush  of  the  spring  hours 
Lay  on  her  cheeks,  and  summer  showen 

Had  bathed  her  in  a  sweet  content, 
A  virginal  faint  ravishment 
Of  peace ;  for  with  her  came  a  scent 

Of  flowers  plucked  with  a  childish  hud 
In  some  forgotten  fairyland. 
Where  all  arow  the  sweet  years  stand 

And  all  the  creatores  of  the  wood 
Crept  from  their  leafy  solitude, 
And  wondering  around  her  stood. 

The  fawns  came  to  her,  unafraid. 
And  on  her  hand  their  miuilei  laid: 
And  fluttering  biida  flew  down  and  sUfB^ 

JoHir  FAiaOi 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Masuine. 
NOTES  ON   INFINITY. 

Werr  it  not  for  the  infinities  by  which 
c  is  surroundedf  nian  might  believe  that 
II  knowledj^e  is  within  his  power  —  at 
ast,  that  every  kind  of  knowledge  is, 
>  a  greater  or  less  degree,  masterable. 
len  have  analyzed,  one  by  one,  the  mys- 
:rics  which  surround  the  very  great  and 
ic  very  little.  On  the  one  hand  they 
ave  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into 
ic  star-depths,  and  have  brought  from 
eyond  the  remotest  range  of  the  tele- 
:ope  information  not  only  as  to  the  ex- 
tence,  but  as  to  the  very  constitution  of 
le  orbs  which  people  space.  We  know 
le  actual  elements  which  build  up  worlds 
id  suns  on  the  outskirts  of  our  present 
jmain  in  space;  and  that  domain  is 
idcning  year  by  year,  and  century  by 
*niury,  as  telescopes  of  greater  power 
c  constructed  and  greater  skill  acquired 
tlieir  use.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
ive  not  only  analyzed  the  minutest 
ructure  of  organic  matter,  have  not  only 
rait  with  the  movements  of  molecules 
id  even  of  atoms,  but  they  have  inquired 
to  the  motions  taking  place  in  a  medium 
ore  ethereal  than  matter  as  commonly 
ulcrstooti  —  a  medium  utterly  beyond 
ir  powers  of  direct  research,  and  whose 
laracteribtics  are  only  indirectly  inferred 
om  the  study  of  effects  produced  by  its 
icans.  Such  is  the  extreme  present 
xu'j^L'  of  man's  researches  in  the  direction 
f  the  vast  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
ninutt*  on  the  other;  and  at  first  sight 
V.is  range  seems  to  include  all  that  is  or 
:an  be.  For  if  the  portions  of  the  uni- 
'crsc  to  which  man  cannot  now  penetrate, 
>r  may  never  be  able  to  penetrate,  re- 
•emble  in  the  general  characteristics  of 
heir  structure  and  constitution  the  por- 
ions  which  he  can  examine,  then,  though 
e  may  examine  but  a  part,  he  has  in 
faJity  sampled  the  whole.  And  again,  if 
^e  intimate  structure  of  matter  forming 
'^  visible  universe,  and  the  structure  of 
'^t  far  subtler  matter  which  forms  the 
^er  of  space,  represent  the  ultimate 
^turc  —  so  to  speak  —  of  the  universe, 
^Ki  in  the  analysis  of  the  minute  also 
^  has  attained  a  similar  success.  We 
^^bt  thus  recognize  the  possibility  of 


that  which  a  French  philosopher  has 
called  the  "  scientific  apotheosis  of  man : " 
in  this  sense,  that,  so  far  as  quality  of 
knowledge  is  concerned  (as  distinct  from 
range  of  knowledge),  men  may  become  as 
gods,  knowing  all  things,  and  even  in  the 
fulness  of  time  able  to  discern  good  from 
evil,  distinguishing  that  real  good  which 
exists  in  what,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, seems  like  absolute  evil. 

But  so  soon  as  we  consider  the  infinite, 
the  absolute  necessity,  according  to  our 
conceptions,  of  infinity  of  space  and  time, 
if  not  of  matter  and  of  energy,  we  recog- 
nize not  only  that  there  is  much  to  which 
our  researches  can  never  be  extended, 
but  that  the  knowledge  which  is  unattain- 
able infinitely  transcends  that  which  is 
attainable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  in- 
finity of  space.  If  we  could  suppose  that 
the  extremest  possible  range  of  telescopic 
vision  fell  short  to  some  degree  only  of 
the  real  limits  of  the  universe,  we  might 
not  unreasonably  believe  that  the  unat- 
tainable parts  were  not  unlike  the  por- 
tions over  which  our  survey  extends. 
But  when  we  consider  what  infinity  of 
space  really  means,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  portion  of  the  universe 
which  we  have  examined,  or  can  conceiv- 
ably examine,  is  absolutely  as  nothing  — 
a  mere  mathematical  point  —  compared 
with  the  actual  universe.  This  being  so, 
it  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  what  we  know  of  the  universe 
affords  any  measurable  indication  of  the 
structure  of  the  rest.  The  part  we  know 
being  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
whole,  to  assume  that  the  remainder  re- 
sembles it,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  for  a  man  who  had  seen  but  a  sin;;le 
thread  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  attempt  to 
infer  from  it  the  pattern  of  the  whole.  If 
■  such  a  man  assumed  that  the  whole  piece 
was  of  one  color  and  made  throughout  of 
the  same  kind  of  thread,  he  would  be 
much  in  the  position  of  the  man  of 
science  who  should  assume  that  the  in- 
finity of  space  surrounding  the  finite  por- 
tion which  we  have  examined,  consists 
throughout  of  systems  of  suns  —  single, 
multiple,  and  clustered  —  attended  by 
systems  of  planets. 

So  again  of  the  infinity  of  time.    We 
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know  of  certain  processes  which  are  tak- 
ing plape  in  that  particular  portion  of  time 
in  which  our  lives  are  set,  or  over  which 
our  reasoning  powers  range;  inferring 
from  the  present  what  has  happened  in 
the  remote  past  or  will  happen  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  We  trace  back  our  earth  to 
its  beginning  'Mn  tracts  of  fluent  heat,'* 
or  pass  farther  back  to  what  Huxley  has 
called  the  "nebulous  cubhood"  of  the 
solar  system,  or  even  attempt  to  conceive 
how  the  system  of  multitudinous  suns 
filling  the  depths  of  space  may  have  been 
formed  by  processes  of  development. 
And  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we 
trace  out  the  progress  of  processes  aris- 
ing from  those  earlier  ones,  recognizing 
apparently  the  ultimate  surcease  of  every 
form  of  life,  the  life  of  all  creatures  living 
upon  worlds,  of  worlds  themselves,  of 
solar  systems,  of  systems  of  such  sys- 
tems, and  of  even  higher  orders  of  sys- 
tems. If  time  were  but  finite,  if  we  could 
conceive  either  a  beginning  or  an  end  of 
absolute  time,  we  might  fairly  enough 
suppose  that  processes  such  as  these, 
and  the  subordinate  processes  associated 
with  them,  were  the  fulfilment  of  time. 
But  time  being  infinite,  of  necessity  we 
have  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that 
what  we  are  thus  cognizant  of  in  our 
domain  of  time  resembles  what  takes 
place  in  other  portions  of  time,  than  a 
man  who  listened  for  a  single  second  to  a 
concerted  piece  of  music  would  have  for 
imagining  that  the  notes  he  heard  during 
that  second  were  continued  throughout 
the  whole  performance. 

Combining  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
finity of  space  with  that  of  the  infinity  of 
time,  we  have  no  better  right  to  consider 
that  we  understand  the  operation  of  the 
mighty  mechanism  of  the  universe,  than 
one  who  for  less  than  a  second  should  be 
shown  the  least  conceivable  portion  of  a 
mighty  machine  would  have  thereafter 
to  assert  that  he  understood  its  entire 
workings.  The  saying  of  Laplace  (whom, 
however,  Swedenborg  anticipated)  that 
"what  we  know  is  little,  while  the  un- 
known is  immense,"  may  truly  be  changed 
into  this,  that  the  known  is  nothing,  the 
unknown  infinite ;  for  whatever  is  finite, 
however  great,  bears  to  the  infinite  a  ratio 


infinitely  small,  or  is  to  the  finite  as  noth- 
ing. A  million,  equally  with  a  single  unit, 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  a  number 
infinitely  large;  a  million  years,  equally 
with  a  single  second,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  eternity.  The  whole  of  what 
modern  astronomy  calls  the  universe  is, 
equally  with  the  minutest  atom,  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  infinite  space.  "  Sys- 
tem of  nature !"  exclaims  Carlyle  justly; 
"  to  the  wisest  man,  wide  as  is  his  vision, 
nature  remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of 
quite  infinite  expansion,  and  all  experi- 
ence thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few 
computed  centuries  and  measured  square 
miles." 

Let  us  consider,  however,  whether, 
after  all,  we  must  admit^that  space  is  in- 
finite or  time  eternal.  Remembering  that 
space  and  time  are  forms  of  thought,  and 
that  the  ideas  of  infinite  space  and  infinite 
time  are  inconceivable,  may  it  not  be  that, 
though  we  cannot  escape  the  inconceiv- 
able by  rejecting  these  infinities,  we  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  substitute  some 
other  conditions  less  utterly  oppressive 
than  they  are  ? 

So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this 
direction.  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  im- 
agine how  time  can  be  regarded  as  other 
than  infinite.  We  should  have  entirely  to 
change  our  conception  of  time,  for  in- 
stance, before  we  could  regard  it  as  self- 
repeating.  We  can  readily  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  sequence  of  events  being  con- 
tinually repeated,  and  thus  assign  a  cycli- 
cal character  to  occupied  time.  But  if  we 
thus  imagined  that  all  the  events  now  tak- 
ing place  had  occurred  many  times  before 
and  will  occur  many  times  again,  always 
in  the  same  exact  sequence,  the  cycles 
thus  imagined  would  only  be  new  and 
larger  measures  of  absolute  time.  Though 
infinitely  extended  in  duration,  according 
to  our  conceptions,  they  could  no  more 
be  regarded  as  bearing  a  measurable  ratio 
to  time  itself  than  the  seconds  or  minutes 
into  which  we  divide  the  part  of  time  in 
which  we  live  bear  a  measurable  ratio  to 
the  duration,  past,  present,  and  future,  of 
the  visjble  universe. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  admit 
that  a  more  successful  effort  has  hitherto 
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been  made,  or  can  be  made,  to  indicate 
the  possibility  that  space  may  not  be  in- 
finite. Some  eminent  masters  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  whose  acumen  and 
profundity  are  justly  celebrated,  have 
expressed  their  acceptance  of  certain 
views  presently  to  be  described,  which 
suggest  the  possibility  that  space  may  be 
finite;  but  I  find  nothing  either  in  their 
reasonings  on  this  special  subject,  or  in 
their  writings  generally,  to  suggest  that 
they  have  the  same  mastery  of  geometri- 
cal as  they  have  of  analytical  relations  in 
mathematics.  Nay,  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  competent  geometrician  who  examines 
their  reasoning  can  fail  to  recognize  a 
confusion  of  thought,  an  indistinctness  of 
mental  vision,  so  soon  as  they  pass  from 
the  verbal  and  mathematical  expression 
of  space  relations,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  relations  themselves.  Before  con- 
sidering the  position  they  endeavor  to 
maintain,  let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the 
general  considerations  which  present 
themselves  when  we  contemplate  the  re- 
lations of  space  as  they  appear  to  our 
conceptions. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  (and 
no  doubt  in  this  we  may  recognize  a  rea- 
son for  the  diversity  of  view  which  ap- 
pears to  exist),  that  no  theory  of  the 
finiteness  of  space  can  possibly  be  more 
utterly  inconceivable  than  the  idea  of  in- 
finite space  itself.  And  by  inconceivable 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  which  is  be- 
yond our  power  of  picturing  mentally; 
for  many  things  which  not  only  exist,  but 
can  be  measured  and  gauged,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  pictured  in  our  minds.  No  man, 
for  instance,  can  form  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  dimensions  of  our  earth, 
still  less  of  Jupiter  or  of  the  sun ;  while 
the  distances  of  the  stars  —  distances 
which  dwarf  even  the  dimensions  of  the 
sun  into  insignificance  —  are,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  words,  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable. Yet,  though  we  cannot  picture 
these  dimensions,  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  their  actual  existence.  They 
are  merely  multiples  of  dimensions  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  But  abso- 
lute infinity  of  space  is  unlike  aujght  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  conceive.    Aristotle  well  indicated  this 


in  his  celebrated  argument  for  the  finite- 
ness of  the  universe,  that  argument  of 
which  Sir  J.  Herschel  truly  said  that, 
though  unanswerable^  it  never  yet  con- 
vinced mortal  man.  The  straight  line 
joining  any  two  points  in  space,  be  they 
where  they  may,  is  finite,  because  it  has 
two  definite  terminations;  therefore  the 
universe  itself  is  finite.  Equally  unan- 
swerable, however,  though  also  equally 
unsatisfactory,  is  the  retort  in  favor  of  the 
infinity  of  space.  The  straight  line  join- 
ing any  two  points  in  space,  be  they  where 
they  may,  can  be  produced  to  any  distance 
in  the  same  straight  line,*  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  no  point  on  the  pro- 
duced line  on  either  side  can  be  regarded 
as  its  extremity;  such  lines  being  there- 
fore infinite,  the  universe  is  infinite. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  we 
mean  by  a  straight  line  —  the  absolute 
straight  line  of  geometry.  It  is  held  by 
many  mathematicians  that  our  concep- 
tions of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  figures, 
and  so  forth,  in  space  are  entirely  derived 
from  our  experience  of  material  points, 
lines,  surfaces,  figures,  and  so  on.  As- 
suming this  to  be  so,  what  is  the  concep- 
tion of  straightness  in  a  line  joining  two 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  elemetitary  ideas  of  geometry 
are  introduced  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  infinity  of  space.  The  three  postulates 
of  the  geometry  of  the  line  and  circle  present  to  us : 
first,  Aristotle's  argument  for  a  finite  universe;  sec- 
ondly, the  counter  argument  for  infinity  of  space ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  thought  of  Augustine  (commonly  attributed 
to  Pascal)  that  the  universe  has  its  centre  everywhere 
and  its  circumference  nowhere.  Let  it  be  granted,  says 
the  first  postulate,  that  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other  pwint ;  the  second  says, 
let  it  be  granted  that  any  finite  line  may  be  produced  to 
any  distance  in  the  same  straight  line  ;  the  third,  let  it 
be  granted  that  a  circle  may  be  described  with  any 
centre  and  at  any  distance  from  that  centre.  The  first 
is  Aristotle's  statement;  the  second  is  the  counter- 
statement  ;  the  third  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that 
every  point  in  the  whole  of  space  may  be  taken  aa  a 
centre,  and  that  there  are  no  limits  whatever  to  the 
distance  at  which  a  circle  may  be  described  around  any 
point  as  centre.  In  like  manner  with  the  definitions 
and  axioms.  The  idea  of  infinity  is  implicitly  involved, 
and  all  but  explicitly  indicated,  in  the  definition  of 
parallel  straight  lines;  and  before  we  can  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  fourth  dimension 
in  space,  through  which  doctrine  alone  (so  far  as  can  be 
seen)  the  infinity  of  the  universe  can  be  questioned,  we 
must  reject  the  axiom  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  en- 
close a  space ;  or  rather  the  wider  axiom  which  Euclid 
should  have  adopted  (since  he  makes,  in  reality,  re* 
peated  use  of  it),  that  two  straight  lines  which  coincidt 
in  two  points  coincide  in  all  points. 
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points  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  when  we 
trace  back  the  conception  to  its  origin,  we 
find  the  idea  of  a  straight  line  joining  two 
points  to  be  that  of  a  line,  such  that,  if 
one  so  placed. the  eye  that  the  two  points 
appeared  to  coincide,  the  line  itself  thus 
seen  endwise  would  appear  as  a  point. 
This,  if  not  the  only  independent  test  that 
can  be  applied  to  any  material  line,  in 
order  to  determine  its  straightness,  is 
certainly  the  best.  Stretching  a  fine 
thread  is  either  not  a  perfect  test  or  not 
an  independent  test.  If  the  two  points 
are  on  a  flat  surface  we  can  stretch  a 
string  from  one  to  the  other,  bcause  the 
flat  surface  affords  suitable  resistance  to 
the  string's  tendency  to  bend ;  but  the 
flatness  of  the  surface  is  a  quality  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  the  straightness 
of  the  line,  and  unless  we  are  assured  that 
the  surface  is  flat  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  stretched  string  is  not  curved.  With- 
out a  supporting  surface  we  may  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  string  is  curved, 
however  slightly;  for  the  string,  having 
weight,  hangs  (no  matter  how  strongly  it 
may  be  pulled)  in  the  curve  called  the 
catenary,  no  force,  however  great,  being 
able  to  pull  any  string,  however  short, 
into  absolute  straightness.  An  objection 
might  be  urged,  in  like  manner,  against 
the  visual  test;  because  air  is  a  transpar- 
ent medium,  and  no  finite  portion  of  air 
being  ever  of  constant  heat  and  density 
throughout,  the  rays  of  light  must  always 
be  bent,  however  slightly,  in  traversing 
any  portion  of  air,  however  minute  —  so 
that,  in  fact,  we  cannot  look  quite  straight 
through  even  a  stratum  of  air  only  a  sin- 
gle inch  in  thickness.  The  visual  test, 
however,  is  independent,  and,  imagining 
vision  to  take  place  through  a  vacuum,  we 
can  at  least  conceive  this  test  being  abso- 
lutely perfect.  This  idea,  then,  of  a  finite 
straight  line  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
line  which,  looked  at  endwise,  would  ap- 
pear as  a  point.  And  we  may  extend  this 
conception  to  lines  of  indefinitely  enor- 
mous length.  Thus,  suppose  there  are 
two  stars  optically  close  together,  though 
really  separated  by  many  million  times 
the  distance  which  separates  our  sun 
from  us,  and  that,  owing  to  the  motion  of 
one  or  both,  they  draw  optically  nearer 
together  until  at  length  they  appear  as 
one,  and  this  by  so  perfect  an  accordance 
of  direction  that,  if  telescopic  power  could 
be  enormously  increased,  the  centres  of 
their  two  discs  would  be  optically  coinci- 
denL  Then  a  straight  line  joining  these 
two  centres  would  be  one  which,  if  it 
were  a  material  line  visible  through  the 


substance  of  the  nearer  star,  would  be 
optically  reduced  to  a  point  —  supposing 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  two 
stars,  after  being  carried  by  their  proper 
motions  into  the  required  positions^  were 
reduced  to  rest. 

The  italicized  words  may  seem  unnec- 
essary, but  in  point  of  fact  they  arc  only 
a  part  of  what  is  necessary ;  by  themselves 
they  are  absolutely  insufficient.  If  a  tele- 
scopist  living  for  a  few  odd  millions  of 
years  could  from  a  fixed  standpoint  watch 
two  stars  gradually  approaching  by  their 
proper  motion  until  they  apparently  coin- 
cided, one  lying  at  an  enormous  distance 
beyond  the  other,  and  at  that  very  instant 
those  swiftly  moving  stars  were  brought 
to  rest,  they  would  not  really  be  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  observer's  eye. 
For  he  would  see  the  nearer  in  the  direc- 
tion it  had  many  years  ago,  when  its  light 
began  the  journey  towards  him ;  while  he 
would  see  the  farther  in  the  direction 
which  it  had  at  a  much  more  remote 
epoch.  And  it  would  be  these  two  posi- 
tions, which  the  two  stars  occupied,  not 
at  the  same  time,  but  at  times  widely 
remote,  which  would  be  in  a  right  line 
with  the  observer's  eye.  If  two  stars 
really  were  brought  by  their  proper  mo- 
tions into  a  straight  line  with  the  eye  of 
an  observer  at  a  remote  station,  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  coincident,  and  if 
they  were  then  suddenly  reduced  to  rest 
the  observer  would  see  them  still  appar- 
ently in  motion,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  together  until  they  apparently  coin- 
cided. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  optical  test  of 
the  straightness  of  the  line  joining  two 
points  requires  that  the  points  should  be 
at  rest. 

I  may  here  digress  for  a  few  moments 
to  notice  one  very  singular  consequence 
of  the  effect  of  motion  just  mentioned. 
Conceive  the  production  of  a  straight  line 
joining  two  points  to  be  effected  under 
the  visual  test,  the  eye  itself  being  the 
tracing  point.  The  eye  is  first  placed  so 
that  the  nearer  point  (close  to  the  eye)  is 
coincident  apparently  with  the  more  re- 
mote, and  then  the  eye  recedes  with  in- 
finite velocity,  or  at  least  with'  a  velocitj 
exceeding  many  million  times  the  velocity 
of  light.  Then  it  would  seem  at  first  as 
though  the  eye  must  of  necessity  travel 
in  a  straight  Ime ;  but  in  reality  this  would 
only  be  the  case  if  the  two  points  were 
cither  absolutely  or  relatively  at  rest  If 
noty  then,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  eye  would 
have  to  travel  in  a  series  of  whorls  form- 
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ing  a  mighty  spiral,  the  path  of  the  eye  at 
a  very  great  distance  from  the  two  points 
being  almost  at  right  angles  to  a  really 
straight  line  joining  the  eye  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  moving  points  (around 
which  they  would  make  their  revolutions). 
The  relation  here  considered  is  rather 
a  singular  one  in  itself  (apart,  I  mean, 
from  all  Question  of  infinity).  It  may  be 
illustratcct  by  a  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curred in  December  1874,  ^^^  will  occur 
again  in  December  i8i82  —  a  transit  of 
Venus.  Suppose  we  see  the  disc  of 
Venus  at  any  instant  projected  as  a  round 
black  spot  on  the  very  centre  of  the  sun*s 
face.  Then  one  would  say  at  a  first  view 
that  at  that  moment  the  eye  and  the  cen- 
tres of  the  sun  and  Venus  were  in  a 
straight  line.  But  this  would  not  be  ex- 
actly the  case.  For  we  see  the  sun  at 
any  moment,  not  in  his  real  direction,  but 
in  that  towards  which  he  lay  some  nine 
minutes  before,  light  having  taken  that 
time  in  travcUing  to  us  from  him;  and  we 
see  \*enus  at  any  moment,  not  in  her  real 
direction,  but  in  that  towards  which  she 
lay  when  the  sun's  light  passed  her.  As 
her  distance  from  us  varies  widely,  so  the 
displacement  due  to  the  journey  light  has 
to  lake  from  her  to  reach  us  varies  widely 
in  relative  amount,  though,  being  always 
small,  ordinary  observation  perceives  no 
remarkable  irregularity  in  her  motions.* 
When  she  is  between  the  earth  and  sun, 
light  takes  about  two  and  a  quarter  minutes 
in  reaching  us  from  Venus ;  and  therefore 
we  see  her  where  she  was  two  and  a  quar- 
ter minutes  before.  All  that  we  can  say, 
then,  from  the  observed  fact  that  Venus 

*  If  li^ht  did  not  travel  with  a  velocity  enormously 
exceeding  that  of  tlie  planets  in  their  orbits,  they  would 
leem  to  move  very  in»fi.:ilarly  (at  least,  until  the  cause 
»i    the    irrezuijrity  had  been  discovered);   we  should 
K>n)clime«i  vec  Mars,  for  example,  where  he  was  a  month 
»r   so  bcf»re,  s«-»mctimes  where  he  was  a  year  or  so 
before  —  i.^.,  S'»metimes  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
m>le:»,    Siomciimcs    two  or  three   hundred   millions  of 
mi'.es,  from  his  true  place.     As  it  is  light  crosses  the 
greatest   rii«<tar.ce   separating  us  from    Mars  in   about 
twenty  minutes  and  the  least  in  about  four  minutes  so 
that    the    >rrccu"..irity    in   his  apparent   motions  never 
amounts  to  more  than  the  distance  he  traverses  in  about 
sixteen  nnlnutcs  "f  a  little  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
miles.     If  l:;;l)t  travelled  at  the  same  rate  as  sound^  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  men  to  m- 
terpret  the  apparent  planetary  motions  and  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  would  inevitably  have  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  rral  niot.ons.     Even  if  the  velocity  of  li^ht  had 
amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles  jwr  second,  mstead 
of  its   real  ■va.ue  —  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
th-'^u$and   mi.o   per  second  —  the  true  theory  of   the 
planetarv  m')venn:nts  would  have   seemed   absolutely 
iDCon«i5tent  «ith  what  the  eyes  would  have  seen.     Even 
as  it  is.  astrcn<<my  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
that  seeing  is  bi-acving.     We  see  every  celestial  body, 
rot  where  it  is,  but  where  it  was.     It  is  hardly  necessary 
t<>  remark  that  a>*tronomy,  in  predicting  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  b<»<lies  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  eclipses 
transits  occultations,  and  so  on,  takes  this  circumstance 
fouy  into  account. 


is  seen  at  any  moment,  apparently  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  sun's  disc,  is  that  a 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  place 
Venus  occupied  two  andT  a  quarter  min- 
utes before  is  in  the  same  direction  as  a 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  sun  eight 
minutes  before  the  moment  of  the  obser- 
vation. But  the  earth  is  at  the  moment 
itself  on  the  axis  of  Venus's  shadow 
cone.  This  axis,  then,  cannot  be  a 
straight  line.  Similar  reasoning  applies 
to  all  the  planets,  including  the  earth. 
They  do  not  throw  straight  snadows  into 
space.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  have 
wished  to  lead  the  reader's  attention. 
The  axis  of  a  planet's  shadow  is  the  path 
which  would  be  pursued  by  the  eye  in  the 
case  before  considered,  if  the  planet  were 
taken  for  the  nearer  and  the  sun  for  the 
more  remote  of  the  two  objects ;  and  in- 
stead of  this  axis  of  the  shadow  Iving,  as 
one  would  expect,  upon  straight  lines  ex- 
tending radially  from  the  sun,  it  is  curved 
with  a  constantly  increasing  deflection, 
until  in  depths  very  remote  from  the  sun 
it  actually  sweeps  out  figures  shaped 
almost  like  circles !  The  snadow  travels 
radially  just  as  the  light  from  the  sun 
does,  simply  because  it  lies  between  re- 
gions of  light  both  receding  radially  from 
the  sun.  Hence  the  place  reached  by  the 
shadow  which  had  been  just  behind  a 
planet  in  one  part  of  its  course  will  lie  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  sun,  only  at 
a  much  greater  distance,  when  the  planet 
has  perk)rmed  any  part  of  its  circuit  or 
any  number  of  circuits.  This  being  true 
for  every  position  of  the  planet,  it  follows 
readily  that  when  we  connect  together 
the  various  positions  reached  by  the  out- 
ward-travelling shadow,  at  any  moment, 
they  form  a  mighty  shadow  spiral  extend- 
ing in  a  series  of  whorls  infinitely  into 
space,  or  at  least  to  a  distance  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  light  has  traversed  since 
first  the  planet  became  an  opaque  body, 
or  the  sun  began  to  pour  light  upon  the 
planet  (whichever  of  these  two  events  was 
the  later)  —  in  other  words,  since  first  the 
planet  cast  a  shadow. 

It  is  strannje  to  reflect  that  this  mighty 
shadow  whon  is  even  now  conveying  into 
depths  of  space,  so  remote  that  to  our 
conceptions  their  distance  is  infinite,  a 
material  record  of  the  actual  beginning  of 
our  earth's  existence  as  a  shadow-throw- 
ing body.  All  the  other  planets  of  our 
own  system,  Jind  whatever  worlds  there 
are  circling  around  the  multitudinous 
suns  peopling  space,  have  in  like  manner 
their  vast  whirling  shadows,  various  in 
shape  according  to  the  varying  motions  of 
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the  planets,  and  greater  or  less  in  their 
extension  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  duration  of  planetary  life.  These 
mighty  interlacin|^  shadows  are  all  the 
time  in.  motion  with  a  velocity  altogether 
beyond  our  conceptions,  yet  so  minute, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
shadow,  that  hundreds  of  years  produce 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
remoter  whorls.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  shadows  are  not  such 
shadows  as  human  vision  could  perceive. 
Neither  light-waves  nor  the  absence  of 
light-waves  in  the  ether  of  space  could  be 
recognized  as  we  recognize  light  and  dark- 
ness. Only  when  some  opaque  object  is 
placed  in  any  region  of  space  can  ordinary 
vision  determine  whether  light  is  passing 
there  or  not.  Moreover,  the  shadows  I 
have  been  speaking  of  are  not  black  shad- 
ows even  in  this  sense.  They  are  only 
regions  of  space  where  the  light  whicn 
would  else  have  arrived  from  the  sun  has 
been  to  some  finite,  but  very  small,  degree 
reduced  through  the  interposition  of  a 
planet.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
beings  living  in  the  universe  of  ether,  as 
we  live  in  our  universe  of  matter,  might 
clearly  perceive  these  shadows  —  these 
regions  where  the  ether  is  less  or  more 
disturbed  bv  the  undulations  forming 
what  we  calf  light ;  and  if  we  adopt  the 
thought  of  Leionitz,  that  the  universe 
is  the  sensorium  of  God,  then  these 
mighty  interlacing  shadows  swiftly  rush- 
ing through  his  omnipresent  brain  con- 
vey to  his  mind  such  evidence  as  their 
shape  and  nature  can  afford  respecting 
the  past  history  of  the  worlds  peopling 
space.  Here,  also,  let  this  strange  point 
be  noted.  If  a  being  thus  sentient, 
through  and  by  all  space  conceived  the 
idea  of  straight  lines  after  the  manner 
described  above,  regarding,  to  wit,  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  joining  two  points 
as  that  line,  in  space  from  everjr  point  of 
which  at  the  moment  the  two  points  would 
seem  as  one,  then  in  his  mind  straight 
lines  would  correspond  with  the  shaoow 
axes  just  dealt  with,  and  would  only  be 
really  straight  if  the  two  points  were  at 
rest.  To  his  conceptions,  then — always 
on  the  assumption  I  have  just  made  — 
the  straight  line  joining  the  sun  and  earth 
would,  if  produced  far  enough,  become 
almost  circular,  and  form  an  endless 
spiral.  Still  referring  to  his  conceptions 
of  such  a  line,  not  to  the  real  shadows  be- 
fore dealt  with,  it  would  not  matter 
whether  the  line  joining  the  earth  and  sun 
were  produced  beyond  the  earth  or  beyond 
the  sun;  in  either  case  it  would  extend 
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outwards  into  space  in  an  infinite  series 
of  whorls.  Thus  two  miehty  series  of 
interlacing  whorls*  would  be  mistakenly 
conceived  of  as  a  straight  line. 

It  is  something  like  this  error  which  the 
advocates  of  the  new  ideas  concerning 
space  suggest  as  possibly  affecting  the 
ordinary  geometrical  conceptions  respect- 
ing straight  lines,  and  so  falsifying  all  our 
ideas  respecting  the  universe.     Conceive, 
they  say,  the  primary  geometrical  ideas  of 
creatures  living  in  a  world  of  one  dimen- 
sion.     They    would    know    nothing    of 
breadth  or  thickness,  but  of  linear  exten- 
sion only.    And  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  such  creatures  might  conceive  tneir 
world  infinite  in  extension;   because  all 
lines  in  it  must  be  supposed  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  produced,  still  remain- 
ing in  it.     Yet  in  reality  the  universe  in 
which  such  creatures  existed   might  be 
finite  even  as  respects  its  single  dimen- 
sion ;  for  the  line  in  which  these  imagi- 
nary creatures  lived  might  be  curved  and, 
returning  into  itself,  be  limited  in  actual 
length.    Thus,  while  a  lUie  could  be  infin- 
itely produced  in  this  singly  dimensioned 
world,  the  world  itself  m   which    such 
infinite  extension  of  lines  could  be  effected 
would  be  finite.     Conceive,  again,   the 
case  of  a  world  of  two  dimensions  only  — 
length    and    breadth  without  thickness. 
The    creatures   in  this  world  would  be 
mere    surfaces,   and   their    ideas    would 
necessarily  be  limited  to  surfaces.    All 
those  portions    of   our  geometry  which 
relate  to  plane  figures  and  plane  curves 
would  lie  within  their  grasp,  while  not 
only  would  they  be  unable  to  deal  with 
questions  relating  to  solids  or  curved  sur- 
faces, or  curved  lines  not  lying  in  one 
plane,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  third  dimen- 
sion would  be  utterly  inconceivable  by 
them.    Now,  while  these  creatures  might 
have,  as    we    have,  the    conception  of 
straight  lines,  and  might  postulate,  as  we 
do,  that  such  lines  when  finite  may  be  indef- 
initely produced,  so  that  they  would  have 
ideas  like  ours  respecting  infinite  ezten* 
sion  in  length  and  breadth,  it  might  verr 
well  be  that  the  surface  in  which  they  lived, 
being  curved  and  re-entering  into  itsdt 
would  no  more  be  infinite  than  the  surface 
of  a  globe  or  an  egg.    Moreover,  and  this 
is  a  point  very  specially  insisted  udod  by 
those  whose  reasoning  I  am  reproaodng, 

*  The  student  of  fi;eoroetry  will  not  need  to^  !fjj 
that  a  spiral  formed  in  this  manner  is  what  |*^^ 
the  spiral  of  Archiroedea,  and  that  for completeiw'''^ 
requires  the  second  infinite  series,  ^*v^l'u«  theoUv 
way  round,  but  in  other  respects  precisely  like  v*^^ 
series,  whorl  for  whorl.  Each  whorl  of  one  lenci  cso 
each  whorl  of  the  other  oace  ud  onet  oiil|^ 
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it  might  well  be  that  different  portions  of 
the  currcd  surface  in  which  thev  resided 
might  be  differently  curved  (as  the  end  of 
an  egg  is  differently  curved  from  the  mid- 
dle parts),  and  geometrical  relations 
derived  from  the  experience  of  creatures 
living  in  one  portion  of  this  curved  sur- 
face might  not  by  any  means  correspond 
with  those  which  they  would  have  deduced 
had  their  lot  been  cast  in  another  portion 
of  the  same  surface.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  two  triangles  belonging  to  one 
portion  of  the  surface,  two  sides  en- 
closing an  angle  of  one  might  be  sev- 
erally equal  to  two  sides  enclosing  an 
angle  of  the  other,  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  two  triangles  might  be 
tested  by  superposition  in  our  region 
of  this  surface  world ;  but  a  triangle  hav- 
ing two  sides  and  the  enclosea  angle 
respectively  equal  to  those  of  another  in 
a  different  part  of  that  world  might  not 
admit  of  being  superposed  on  this  last. 
This  can  easily  be  shown  by  drawing 
two  triangles,  one  on  the  end  of  an  egg 
and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  egg, 
each  triangle  having  two  sides  of  given 
length  and  at  a  given  inclination :  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  corresponding  pieces 
of  shell  are  cut  out  they  cannot  be  exactly 
superposed.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  if 
two  triangles,  each  having  two  sides  of 
given  length  and  at  a  given  inclination,  be 
drawn  in  different  positions  on  the  middle 
of  the  eggj  they  cannot  be  superposed, 
simply  because  at  that  part  of  the  egg  the 
curvatures  in  different  directions  are  dif- 
ferent. A  line  drawn  lengthwise  with 
respect  to  the  egg  belongs  to  a  larger 
curve  than  a  line  drawn  square  to  it.  On 
the  contrarj',  at  the  two  ends  of  the  egg^ 
and  there  alone,  the  curvatures  in  all  direc- 
tions are  alike,  and  therefore  at  either  of 
these  spots  triangles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed could  be  superposed,  but  not  else- 
where. Thus  the  geometry  of  one  part 
of  such  a  surface  differs  essentially  from 
the  geometry  of  other  parts ;  and  creatures 
living  on  a  portion  of  a  surface  of  that 
kind  would  be  altogether  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  throughout  their  world  the 
same  geometrical  Taws  held  which  expe- 
rience derived  from  their  own  region  of 
that  world  seemed  to  suggest. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  three  dimensions, 
and  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  dimension.  Length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  seem,  of  necessity,  to  be  the 
only  possible  measures  of  space.  But  as 
creatures  living  in  a  world  of  one  dimen- 
sion would  be  mistaken  in  assuming,  as 


they  unquestionably  would,  that  there 
could  be  no  other  dimension  —  as,  again, 
creatures  living  in  a  world  of  two  dimen- 
sions would  be  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
a  third  dimension  was  impossible  —  so 
may  we  be  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
there  can  be  no  other  dimension  than 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Hence 
those  who  adopt  the  reasoning  I  have 
described  believe  in  the  possible  existence 
of  a  fourth  dimension  in  space.  Nor  can 
any  reason  be  perceived  why  a  fifth  or 
sixth  dimension,  or  an  infinite  number  of 
dimensions,  may  not  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  reasoning  be  only  admitted 
on  which  has  been  based  the  possibility 
of  a  fourth  dimension. 

Again,  as  creatures  living  in  a  world 
of  one  dimension  or  of  two  dimensions 
might  mistakenly  imagine  their  world 
infinite  in  extension  in  its  single  dimen- 
sion or  in  its  two  dimensions  —  whereas 
in  one  case  it  might  be  any  closed  curve, 
and  in  the  other  any  continuous  curved 
surface  —  so  may  we  also  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  our  world  infinite  in  extension 
throughout  its  three  dimensions.  It  may 
in  some  way  (which  we  can  no  more  con- 
ceive than  creatures  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  lived  in  a  world  of  two 
dimensions  could  conceive  the  idea  of  the 
curvature  of  their  world,  which,  of  course, 
involves  really  a  third  dimension)  possess 
a  kind  of  curvature  w^hich  makes  it  a 
world  of  four  dimensions  (or  more),  and 
may  be  no  more  infinite  than  the  circuit 
of  a  ring  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  is  in- 
finite. 

Yet  again,  the  geometry  of  creatures 
living  on  a  curvea  line  or  on  a  curved 
surface,  but  who  supposed  they  lived  on  a 
straight  line  or  a  plane  surface,  would 
pro  tanto  be  inexact.  For  instance,  crea- 
tures living  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
enormously  large  compared  with  their 
own  dimensions,  would  readily  deduce 
the  relation  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  for 
their  plane  geometry  would  be  as  ours ; 
yet  this  relation  would  not  be  strictly  true 
for  their  world,  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle described  on  a  spherical  surface 
being  constantly  in  excess  of  two  right 
angles.  In  like  manner  the  relations  of 
our  geometry,  linear,  plane,  and  solid, 
may  oe  inexact.  The  lines  we  consider 
straight  lines  may  in  reality  be  curved. 
Our  parallel  lines  may  in  reality,  if  only 
produced  far  enough,  meet  on  both  sides, 
just  as  two  parallel  lines  marked  on  a 
sphere  meet  necessarily  if  produced,  and 
in  fact  enclose  a  space.    Or,  instead  of 
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wherens,  according  lo  our  present  geome- 
try, a  straight  line  through  a  given  point 
tnitsi  occupy  a  certain  definite  position  if 
it  is  not  to  meet  another  straight  line  (in 
the  same  plane),  however  far  it  may  be 

Rroduccd,  it  may  be  (hat  in  reality  (he 
)rnier1ine  migh(  be swunground  through 
some  finite,  though  small,  angle,  and  in 
every  one  of  (he  positions  it  thus  assumed 
possess  the  properly  of  parallelism,  never 
meelin"  the  other  line,  however  far  both 
might  be  produced.* 

Thus,  by  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
a  fourth  dimension  in  space,  we  lind  our- 
selves freed  from  the  difficulties  which 
our  present  geometrical  conceptions  force 
upon  us.  The  universe  need  no  longer 
l>e  regarded  as  infinite.  The  straight 
lines  which  had  been  so  troublesome  are 
no  longer  troublesome,  because  (hey  are 
no  longer  straight,  but  share  the  curvature 
of  space.  We  may  produce  (hem  as  much 
as  wc  please,  but  tliey  all  come  round  to 
the  same  point  again.    This  at  least  will 
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'  ad  aimrAim.    Lnbil- 


nf  eenoielTT  on  (his  very  uvumption.  before  qudlin* 
ProfEHor  Clifford!  ucount  of  Labalchowiky'i  worE 
in  this  dutetiini,  1  vBUnn  lo  quota  Clifford'*  remark* 

nMinifiiiMllutwlHt  I  hin  laid  abon  reipeciinji  ihe 

1  renund  Ih*  mdn  thai  Pniator  Oiffotd  «>  •  i'k\\- 
tnl  anatjlieal  nulhenatician,  and  that  he  irai  prolei- 
udly  iiqiDundnil  Jh«^  idtag  of^  Hclmhol^  Riemann, 

tnuio.     "Tat 


In*  propcrtiu  rj  Ihi* 


ilhinR  about  Ihe  nature  ol  actuillT  Existing 


Eucli 


Ileki 


Ihi*  pmvnl  Mac*  in  a  pan  or 
iflM,  indeed,  ilul  ih*  lav>  au 


eBinB  annruach,  luM  only  in  ihi*  piac*  where  we 
«,  tnl  in  place*  at  1  diitano  from  u*  Ihal  no  aMlron- 
mner  ha*  CHKemd  ■  bui  b<  know*  thl*  as  of  Here  and 
Kow|  bcTODd  hi*  ranga  i*  a  There  and  Then  of  which 
ba  know*  noihinR  at  pteient,  bat  may  nhimaiely  cone 
M  know  nwi*.  So  there  i>  a  real  parallel  between  the 
work  of  Copenin*  and  hit  >acm*or»  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vork  of  LotuUhowskjr  and  hi*  *ucce*9nrB  on 
the  other.  la  both  of  lhe«  the  knowledie  of  im- 
memiiir  and  eternity  ii  replaced  by  knowledge  of  Here 
andMott.  A*iHytvirhHr/lJunl'3irrrBilaliints"\ani 
jUlkiate  mine]  "Me  ulta  cflMt  Univeru,  lit  Maira- 
C«a,  Iht  All,  tu  nUtct  afhumayt  inrntrjrt,  and 
tUtrrftrr  i^tumam  Mtr,^,  Aa*  /wl/tH  It  ficat." 
Now.  iho  work  ot  Lobalchuwiky  i*  Ihu*  deiciibFd  by 
CKHord:  "  Headnitied  that  iwoitraigbt  lineicannm 


pdMiipafallclIaa^nnUraiEhtline).  "  LobalcEow- 
ahy  aupfioMd  initead  Ibat  there  m-aa  a  hniie  anaie 
thrfflivh  Khieh  flic  accond  ^ine  niust  bt  fumed  after  the 
1  had  diiappeared  al  one  end  before 
olhcr."_  ThiaangledepeDdianlhe 

^holc  bf  tbii  Eeometry,"  proceed* 
my  in  Ihe  K,Ts  ol  Eudld,  and  the 


it  reappeared  at  Ihe  i. .. 
digiance  <il  the  point  froi 
'  alriaogic 


happen  "  on  the  supposition  that  the 
curvature  of  all  space  is  nearly  unifnm 
and  positive  "  (that  is,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  curvature  of  a  nearly  globe-shaped 
surface  considered  tvith  reference  to  the 
portion  of  space  enclosed  within  i(:  for, 
considered  with  reference  to  "  all  outside," 
the  curvature  of  a  globe  is  negative). 
Professor  Clifford  thus  sums  up  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  these  new  ideas  on  (he 
supposition  just  mentioned:  — 

In  (his  case,  the  universe,  as  known,  a  anin 
a  valid  conception,  for  the  extent  of  space  ii  i 
finite  number  of  cubic  miles.  And  this  comet 
about  in  a  curious  way.  If  vou  were  to  itirt 
in  any  direction  whiteier,  and  move  in  (hit 
direction  in  a  perfectly  siraight  line,  accurding 
(0  the  definition  of  I^eibniti,  after  tiavcltiniji 
prodigious  distance,  to  which  "  Ihe  dii> 
!  of  the  nearest  star"  "woulj  be  only* 
steps,  you  would  arrive  al  —  ihis  placb 
Unly,  if  ynu  had  started  upwards,  you  would 
appear  from  below.  Now,  one  of  two  thing) 
would  be  true.  Either,  when  you  had  got 
half-way  on  your  joumcy,  you  came  to  a  place 
which  is  opposite  lo  this,  and  which  ya\i  nut 
have  gone  through,  whatever  direction  yon 
started  in  [just  as,  in  whatever  direction  aa 
insect  might  travel  from  any  point  on  h  sphere, 
he  would  pass  through  (he  point  opposite  froa 
his  starting- place,  and  that  when  he  wat  half- 
way round] ;  or  else  all  paths  you  could  have 
taken  diverge  entirely  from  cacli  olhcr  till  ihej 
meet  again  at  this  place  Ijusl  as  the  vartoin 
paths  by  which  an  insect  tnight  proceed  fron 
any  point  on  an  anchor  rinf;,  moving  alwan 
directly  fortvatds,  would  all  bring  him  backta 
his  starling- pi  ace,  hut  would  have  no  otiwr 
point  in  common].  In  the  former  case,  erety 
two  straight  lines  in  a  plane  meet  in  two 
points;  in  the  latter,  they  meet  only  in  cob 
Upon  this  supposition  of  a  positive  currjlaie, 
the  whole  of  geometry  is  far  more  corapirte 
and  inleresting ;  the  principle  of  duality,  in- 
stead of  half  breaking  down  over  nie(ric  rcli- 
,  applies  lo  all  propositions  wilhoiri  el- 
,  on.  In  fact,  I  do  not  mind  confeviiy 
thai  I  personally  have  often  found  relief  fmn 
the  dreary  infinities  of  honialoidal  space Itlm 
is,  space  where  straight  lines  arc  straight,  and 
planes  plane  ;  from  the  Greek  W^,  M 
In  the  consoling  hope  (hat,  after  alt,  this  odif 
may  be  the  true  stale  of  things 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  the  disH** 
guished  mathematicians  who  have  adopted 
the  method  of  reasoning  which  I  ban 

•  IhaTehETtdepaTt«d(natb*lat,bU.IhH'^ 
not  be  tujpected  ol  titiatini  tha  punn,  t  quoKtf*^ 

•ay*,   "to  which  Iha  parallaElie  omt— nm  I>*JT^ 

would  be  only  a  few  *tep>."    I  mnu  eanlei*!.'?'^ 

roundabout  eipfanation  of  it,  when  Ihc  lhii«  "§5 

•ignified  ii  eiliEmelr  aimple.    Scir—  ' —°" 

to  he  (hu*  fenced  round  from  ordii 
■eaquipedalian  verbal  Rakci. 
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sketched,    and    which    Professor 

thus  eloquently  sums  up,  1  sub- 
t  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  is 
ically  objectionable,  and  that  the 
rds  in  which  those  who  adopt  it 
ipelled  to  clothe  their  arguments 
express  their  conclusions  should 
to  show  this.  To  begin  with,  al- 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  our 
jspecting  the  geometrical  point, 
ne,  circle,  and  so  forth,  are  ori^i- 
erived  from  experience,  they  in 
ranscend  experience.  Thus,  as 
ient  geometers  are  said  to  have 
igures  on  sand  to  illustrate  their 
ig,  and  these  figures  were  neces- 
litogether  imperfect  representa- 
>f    the    fio^res    as    geometrically 

we  can  imagine  a  gradually  in- 
r  accuracy  in  draughtsmanship, 
length  only  such  lines  as  Ruther- 
s  been  able  to  draw  on  glass  — 
usand,  if  I  remember  rigntly,  to 
1  —  might  be  used,  or  even  lines 
ich  finer.  Yet  the  lines  so  drawn 
fer  in  degree,  so  far  as  their  de- 

from  geometrical  perfection  is 
ed,  from  the  lines  drawn  on  sand. 
I  imai^ine  a  continual  increase  of 
i  until  at  length  the  errors  from 
ss  would  be  less  than  those  ethe- 
ccupicd  spaces  between  the  ulti- 
:oms  of  bodies  which  lie  beyond 
:;e  of  our  microscopes.  We  might 
e  a  yet  further  increase  of  fine- 
ntil  irregularities  in  the  actual 
ition  of  the  ether  itself  took  the 
f  the  gross  irregularities  of  the 
ice  drawn  on  the  sand.  Or  such 
rities  might  in  turn  be  conceived 
educed  to  their  million   millionth 

Vet  we  are  still  as  remote  as  ever 
c  geometrical  line,  simply  because 
I  conception  suggested  by  ordinary 
ot  a  reality  which  can  under  any 
stances  actually  exist.  And  so  of 
lightness  of  lines,  the  planity  of 
s,  and  other  like  geometrical  con- 
s:  they  are  transcendentalisms 
:cd  only  by  experience,  not  in 
comparable  with  them  any  more 
fmity  of  space  is  comparable  with 
nmcnsity.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
rical  lines,  surfaces,  and  so  forth, 
?  imperfect  because  space  itself 
discontinuous,  is  to  assert  of  them 
ssibly  they  mav  not  be  geometrical 
ijt  only  exceedingly  delicate  lines 
)rdinary  kind.  To  say  again  that 
rically  strai^^ht  lines  may  have 
raightness  vitiated  by  the  cur\'a- 
space,  is  to  say  that  they  are  not 


geometrically  straight  lines,  but  curved. 
1  was  about  to  say  that  it  is  as  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  straight  line  can,  when  pro- 
duced far  enough,  return  into  itself,  as  to 
say  that  two  things  of  any  kind  being 
added  to  two  other  things  of  the  same 
kind  make  three  or  five  things  of  that 
kind,  and  not  four ;  but  I  remember  that, 
among  other  objections  to  the  validity  of 
our  primary  conceptions,  one  has  been 
urged  against  the  mistaken  notion  that  fx 
necessitate  two  and  make  two  four.  There 
may  be  regions  of  space  or  portions  of 
eternity  where,  when  two  things  were 
aflded  to  two,  the  sum  is  greater  or  less 
than  four,  and  where  in  general  our  fun- 
damental ideas  about  number  may  be 
altogether  incorrect ;  and  in  those  or 
other  regions  or  times  straight  lines  may 
be  curved,  and  level  surfaces  uneven. 
Space  also  may  there  and  then  be  dis- 
continuous, the  interstices  being  neither 
void  nor  occupied  space;  and  time  may 
proceed  discontinuously,  being  interrupt- 
ed by  intervals  which  are  neither  void  nor 
occupied  time.  It  can  only  be  in  those 
regions  of  space  and  in  those  portions  of 
eternity  that  bein^  exist  who  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  the  creatures 
spoken  of  by  Helmholtz,  Clifford,  and 
others,  as  having  only  length  without 
breadth  or  thickness,  or  only  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness.  Here  and 
now  I  apprehend  that,  though  we  may 
speak  of  such  creatures,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly conceive  of  them  as  actually  existent. 
We  might  on  this  account,  indeed, 
dismiss  the  one-dimensioned  and  two- 
dimensioned  creatures  and  their  mistak- 
en notions,  which  cannot  possibly  affect 
ourselves  who  are  unable  to  conceive 
either  them  or  their  notions.  But  we 
may  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument 
the  possible  existence  and  the  pos- 
sible mistakes  of  such  creatures,  and  yet 
find  no  reason  whatever  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fourth  dimension  in  space. 
Take  the  creatures  living  in  a  surface. 
So  long  as  the  experience  of  such  crea- 
tures was  not  opposed  to  the  requirements 
of  plane  geometry,  their  conceptions  and 
their  experience  would  alike  conform  to 
the  relations  of  our  plane  geometry.  But 
if,  after  gradually  vcidening  their  experi- 
ence, they  discovered  that  these  relations 
were  not  strictly  fulfilled  —  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
appreciably  greater  than  two  right  angles 
when  the  triangle  was  very  large  —  the 
existence  of  a  third  dimension  would 
present  itself  to  their  conceptions,  simply 
because  it  had  in  effect,  as  their  geome- 
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tricians  would  explain,  become  sensible  to 
their  experience.     Its  possibility  would 
never  have  been  beyond  their  power  of 
conception,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
such  creatures,  even  without  the  lessons 
of  actual  experience,  might  not  conceive 
the  possible  existence  of  matter  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  surface  in  which 
they  lived.     In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  should  prevent    them.     Moreover, 
when  they  had  made  the  discovery  of  a 
third  dimension  in  their  own  world,  by 
finding  in  fact  that  the  surface  in  which 
they  lived  was  not  plane,  they  would  be 
unable  to  "  find  relief  from  the  dreary  in- 
finities of  homaloidal  space  in  the  consol- 
ing hope  "  that  their  world,  being  curved, 
might  therefore  contain  a  finite  number 
of    square    miles.     They   would  simply 
have  found  that  what  hacf  seemed  the  uni- 
verse to  them  was  in  point  of  fact  not  the 
universe  ;  that  the  infinities  of  length  and 
breadth  which  they  had  imagined  as  ex- 
isting in  their  world  lay  really  outside  of 
it,  in  company  with   another  infinity  of 
which   they  had  before  (on  Helmholtz's 
assumption  as  to  their  mental  condition) 
formed  no  conception.     If  we  are  really 
to  admit  with  Helmholtz  and  Clifford  the 
possible  existence  of    creatures  of  one 
dimension  or  of  two  dimensions,  and  also 
to  accept  as  certain  the  theory  of  these 
mathematicians    that   creatures    of    this 
kind  could  form  no  conception  of  dimen- 
sions   other   than   those    of    their    own 
persons,   then   we    must  accept   all  the 
consequences  of  these  (unfortunately  in- 
conceivable) conceptions.     Not  only-  must 
we  assert  with   Helmholtz  and    Clifford 
that    these  creatures   would  have    been 
mistaken  at  first  in  supposing  their  world 
necessarily  infinite  in  the  dimensions  it 
possessed,  but  we  must  admit  that  they 
would  have  been  mistaken  later  in  sup- 
posing that  the  finitcness  of  their  worlds 
was  any  proof  of  the  finiteness  of  length 
and  breadth.     They  would  quite  errone- 
ously have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  mastered  their  old  difficulties 
about  infinite  extension  in  these  dimen- 
sions.    The  consoling  hope  which  would 
buoy  them  up  after  their  discovery  would 
be  -an    entirely   deceptive    one.     Their 
world  would  be  simply  a  spherical,  sphe- 
roidal,   or    otherwise-shaped    surface  in 
space,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  infini- 
ties, not  only  of  length  and  breadth,  but  of 
depth  also.     Their  second  mistake  would, 
in  fine,  be  as  preposterous  as  would  have 
been  the  theory,  could  sane  geographers 
ever  have  entertained  it,  that  when  our 
own  earth  had  been  shown  to  be  a  globe, 


the  plane  of  the  horizon  had  been  proved 
not  to  be  infinite,  but  to  contain  a  finite 
number  of  square  miles.  If  we  must 
accept  so  much  of  the  argument  advanced 
by  Helmholtz  and  supported  by  Clifford, 
the  true  analogue  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
bi-dimensionists,  on  the  part  of  us  who 
are  tri-dimensionists,  would  be  M/> — that 
we  may  one  day  discover  the  part  of  the 
universe  we  inhabit  to  be  finite,  the  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  of  our  universe 
lying  within  the  real  infinities  of  length 
and  breadth  and  depth,  while  to  these  in* 
finities  a  fourth  innnity,  of  a  kind  which 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  conceive, 
would  by  that  discovery  have  been  added 
to  those  which  we  already  find  sufficiently 
overwhelming.  Thus  the  "consoling 
hope "  of  Professor  Clifford,  rightly  ap- 
prehended, is  in  reality  but  a  fresh  cause 
of  despair. 

In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  on  i 
priori  grounds  that  this  must  be  the  case. 
For  if  we  imagine  a  linear  creature  of 
advanced    ideas    arguing  with    his  less 
thoughtful  fellow-lines  as  to  the  existence 
of  breadth  as  well  as  length,  we  see  that 
his  argument  would  run  somewhat  on 
this  wise :  "  You  imagine  mistakenly,  my 
linear  friends,  that  all  points  lie  in  car 
line ;  but  there  may  be,  and  I  believe  for 
my  own  part  there  are,  points  not  in  our 
line  at  all.''    He  would  not  say,  "on  one 
side  of  it  or  on  the  other,"  simply  because 
the  conception  of  sides  to  their  linear 
universe  could  not  have  been  formed  by 
his  hearers.     So  with  the  planar  folk. 
An  advanced  surface  would  reason  that 
all  lines  and  points  were  not  necessarily 
in  their  world,  but  might  be  above  or 
below  their  level.    This  idea,  of  points 
outside  the  linear  world  in  one  case,  or  of 
points  and  lines  outside  the  surface  world 
in  the  other,  would  be  an  absolutely  n- 
sential  preliminary  to  any  argument  in 
favor  of  the  possible  curvature  of  a  vorld 
of  either  kind,  and  therefore  of  the  possi- 
ble finiteness  of  either  world.    We  can 
only  make  the  analogy  complete  by  re^ 
sonine  that  possibly  there  may  be  points 
outsiae  what  we  call  space,  thence  prove 
the  possible  curvature  of  space,  and  so 
infer  the  finiteness  of  space.    But  tbe 
possible  finiteness  of  space  estaUisb^ 
by  the  assumption  that  there   may  be 
points  outside  of  it,  is  not  consolin|[  to 
'  those  who  find  the  infinities  of  homakwbl 
space  dreary;  and  the  fourth  dimensioo 
called  upon  to  relieve  us  from  the  dreifT 
infinities  of  length,  breadth,  and  deptbi 
would  only  introduce  a  more  awfnl  Iw* 
ity,  just  as  surface  infinity  it  lafioNc^ 
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vaster  than  linear  infinity,  and  infinity  of 
volume  infinitely  vaster  than  infinity  of 
surface.  Fortunately,  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  are  the  only  conceivable  infini- 
ties of  space.  The  fearful  quadri-dimen- 
sional  infinity  is  as  one  of  the  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep  over  which  Glendower 
boasted  that  he  possessed  controlling 
power.  We  may  speak  of  infinities  thus 
unknown,  but,  so  far  as  conceiving  them 
is  concerned,  **they  will  not  come  when 
we  do  call  for  them." 

1  have  said  that  the  very  words  in 
which  the  advocates  of  the  new  ideas  re- 
specting space  are  compelled,  not  only  to 
clothe  their  arguments,  but  to  express 
their  ideas,  suffice  to  show  that  those 
ideas  are  geometrically  objectionable ; 
and  so  far  as  their  arguments  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  have  proved  this.  As 
for  their  conclusion,  it  seems  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  that  to  say  the  extent  of 
space  is  a  finite  number  of  cubic  miles,  is 
in  reality  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  has 
a  limiting  surface:  now,  the  mind  is  un- 
able to  conceive  a  surface  which  has  not 
space  on  both  sides  of  it.  Thus  there 
must,  according  to  our  conceptions,  be 
space  outside  the  surface  supposed  to  in- 
clude all  space  —  which  is  absurd.  I  may 
add,  though  the  argument  is  complete 
already,  that  whether  a  straight  line  as 
deiinod  by  Leibnitz  can  or  cannot,  when 
produced  sufficiently  far,  return  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started,  it  is  certain 
that  the  straight  line  as  defined  by  Euclid 
cannot  do  so,  nor  can  the  straight  line  as 
conceived  by  Newton,  or  probably  by  any 
mathematician  of  geometrical  tendencies. 
For  Luclid  defines  a  straight  line  as  lying 
evenly  between  its  extreme  points;  and  a 
5traii;ht  line  which  extends  from  one 
[X)ini  and  after  an  enormous  journey  re- 
turns, no  matter  by  what  course,  to  a 
[>oint  close  by  its  starting-point  (not  to 
carry  it  on  to  the  starting-point  itself) 
cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  Iving 
evenly  Ijctween  the  starting-point  anci  the 
point  close  by,  which  points  are  its  ex- 
tremities. And  Newton,  as  we  know, 
regarded  a  straight  line  as  produced  by 
the  ccyfUinuous  motion  of  a  point  tending 
continually  in  one  unchanged  direction; 
whereas  a  point  which,  after  —  no  matter 
how  lont^  after — leaving  a  fixed  point,  is 
found  travelling  towards  that  point,  can 
ccrtainl)  not  be  regarded  as  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  all  the  time,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  its  course  must  in  the  in- 
terim have  changed  through  four  right 
angles. 

But  after  all,  the  infiniH  Wi  8ur- 
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round  us  —  not  only  the  infinities  of  time 
and  space,  but  the  infinities  also  of  mat- 
ter, 01  energy,  and  of  vitality,  the  infinity 
of  the  minute  as  well  as  the  infinity  of  the 
vast  —  though  inexpressibly  awtul,  are 
not  in  truth  **  dreary."  It  is,  in  fact,  in 
such  infinities  alone  that  we  find  an  an- 
swer to  the  misgivings  that  arise  contin- 
ually within  us  as  our  knowledge  widens. 
Were  the  universe  finite  in  extent  or  in 
duration,  the  discoveries  by  which  science 
is  continually  widening  ner  domain  in 
space  and  time  would  perplex  us  even 
more  than  they  do  at  present.  We  should 
have  to  believe  in  the  constant  enormous 
expenditure  of  forms  of  force  which  there 
is  no  replacing,  and  whose  transmutation 
to  other  forms  implies  a  real  waste  of 
energy,  if  only  the  total  supply  of  force  is 
finite.  As  the  action  of  processes  of  evo- 
lution is  more  clearly  recognized,  and 
seen  to  extend  over  longer  and  longer 
periods  of  time,  we  should  seem  to  be 
continually  tending  towards  the  belief 
that  from  the  very  beginning  there  has 
been  only  evolution.  \i  time  were  re- 
garded as  finite,  then  the  vast  range  of 
time  over  which  the  vision  of  science  ex- 
tends would  seem  dreary  indeed,  because, 
so  far  as  the  eye  of  science  extends,  no 
direct  evidence  of  a  first  cause  could  be 
perceived.  So  also  of  the  minute.  If 
men  could  really  penetrate  to  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  —  if  they  could 
perceive  the  operations  of  nature  within 
the  corpuscules  —  we  should  find  no 
means  of  conceiving  how  possibly  the 
seemingly  wasted  energies  ot  the  percep- 
tible universe  may  have  their  use  in  proc- 
esses affecting  matter  beyond  our  powers 
of  perception.  And  it  is  only  by  imagin- 
ing some  such  employment  ot  the  appar- 
ently lost  energies  of  our  universe  that  we 
can  be  led  to  the  belief  that  our  universe 
in  turn  receives  constant  supplies  of  en- 
ergy from  processes  lost  to  our  percep- 
tions because  of  their  vastness,  as  the 
processes  taking  place  within  the  ether 
are  lost  to  us  because  of  their  minute- 
ness. Lastly,  were  it  not  for  the  infinities 
which  are  beyond  our  powers  of  concep 
tion,  as  well  as  of  perception,  we  should 
be  logically  forced,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into 
direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
beine  working:  in  and  through  all  things 
and  during  ail  time.  For,  step  by  step, 
knowledge  has  passed  onwards  from  the 
development  of  leaf  and  limb  to  the  devel- 
opment of  plant  and  animals,  thence  to 
the  development  of  races  and  species,  of 
flora  and  fauna,  onwards  still  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  and  her  fellow- 
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worlds,  the  development  of  solar  systems ; 
and  science  bides  her  time  to  recognize 
the  laws  of  development  according  to 
which  systems  of  solar  systems,  and  even 
systems  of  higher  orders,  have  come  into 
existence.  In  like  manner,  science  has 
learned  to  look  beyond  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals and  races,  to  contemplate  the 
death  of  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds, 
and  systems  of  systems,  to  the  death 
eventually  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
known  portions  of  the  universe.  Had  we 
to  do  with  the  finite  only,  in  time  and 
space,  and  in  all  that  time  and  space  con- 
tain, we  might  well  shudder  at  the  dreary 
wastes  thus  presented  to  us  —  space, 
time,  matter,  power,  and  vital  it)',  all  ulti- 
mately the  spoil  of  death.  Even  if  we 
could  recognize  a  supreme  being  existing 
amid  these  desolations,  we  could  not  rev- 
erence mere  immensity  of  extent  and 
duration  without  control  over  the  progress 
of  events  and  without  purpose  which 
could  be  conceived.  But  seeing  that  it  is 
not  immensity,  but  infinity,  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  perceiving  that  our  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  how  widely  it  may  extend 
its  domain,  still  has  in  reality  but  an 
evanescent  range  —  for  the  immense  is 
nothing  in  presence  of  the  infinite  —  we 
are  no  longer  forced  to  this  '*  abomination 
of  desolation."  Being  able  to  grasp  the 
finite  only,  whereas  the  universe  is  infi- 
nite, reason  compels  us  to  admit  that  we 
can  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
scheme  of  the  universe.  It  must  ever 
remain  as  unfathomable  as  the  infinite 
depths  of  space,  as  immeasurable  as  the 
infinite  domain  of  time.  We  may  reject 
this  theory  or  that  theory  of  supervision 
or  control,  or  plan  or  purpose,  or  whatso- 
ever name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  un- 
knowable relations  between  all  things  and 
their  God.  When  men  assure  us  that 
God  wills  this,  or  designs  that,  or  will 
bring  about  somewhat  else,  and  still  more 
when  men  pretend  to  tell  us  the  nature  or 
ways  of  God,  we  may,  from  the  teachings 
of  nature,  be  able  utterly  to  reject  the 
doctrines  thus  propounded.  But  we  can- 
not jjo  further,  and  reject  the  general 
doctrme  with  which  these  special  doc- 
trines have  been  associated.  We  can  say 
truly  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
whatsoever  attributes  may  be  assigned  to 
such  a  being,  is  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  utterly  unimaginable ;  and  that  those 
who  tell  us  that  they  can  conceive  of  such 
a  being,  know  not  what  they  say  ;  but  we 
cannot  reject  the  doctrine  because  it  is 
inconceivable,  for  we  have  seen  that  we 
cannot  reject  the  doctrines  of  infinity  of 


time  and  infinity  of  space.  Nay,  so  far 
arc  we  from  being  justified  in  rejecting 
the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  because 
we  cannot  conceive  such  a  being,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  no  being  of  which  we  could 
conceive  could  possibly  be  the  God  of 
the  utterly  inconceivable  universe.  That 
God  must  of  necessity  be  himself  incon- 
ceivable. The  most  earnest  believers,  as 
well  as  the  exactest  students  of  science, 
can  have  hnt  faith  j  they  cannot  know  — 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

Richard  A.  Proctoe. 


From  Blackwood*  1  Majcuinc 
ELEANOUR:    A    TALE    OF    NON-PERp 
FORMERS. 

Eleanour  had  passed  the  first  flush  of 
rampant,  boisterous  youth,  being  very 
nearly  twenty-eight  years  of  age;  and  as 
she  was  neither  a  beauty  nor  a  fortune, 
few  people  took  the  trouble  to  tell  her 
that  she  did  not  look  so  much. 

A  thoughtful  expression,  an  easy  figure, 
and  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  constituted  her 
chief  outward  claims  to  notice ;  but  then 
she  was  a  widow,  and  one  who  had  also 
been  a  mother,  —  it  was  felt  that  they 
were  quite  sufiUcient  for  any  purpose  her 
life  could  now  afford. 

She  had  a  convenient   income,  good 
health,  and  a  tolerably  whole  heart ;  since, 
although  her  marriage  had  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  affection,  it  had  not  perhaps 
yielded  the  entire  fruition  of  happiness 
anticipated.     It  had  been    entered  into 
after  a  brief  acquaintanceship,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances.    The  single  child 
which  had  been  bom   to  her  had  died 
in  infancy ;  and  there  had  been  five  years 
of  uninterrupted  companionship  with  an 
amiable,   ordinary   young  man,  who  at- 
tended to  his  profession  diligently,  took 
his  recreations  punctually,  loved  bis  wife 
sincerely,  and  ate    his   dinner  heartily. 
His  wishes  had  always  been  moderate, 
and  his  habits  respectable,  —  since  he  bad 
a  comfortable   home,  and  an   ezcelleot 
business,  he  asked  no  more ;  his  ambitioi 
did  not  extend  beyond  returning  the  h» 
pitalities  of  his  neighbors  in  style  equal 
to  theirs,  and  paying  the  bills  atterwaids 
without  a  groan. 

A  groove  which  had  suited  him  soweS 
was,  unfortunately,  scarcely  that  which  a 
vouthful  imagination  haa  painted  ftf 
Eleanour.  Her  tastes  were  dififerent 
from,  her  mind  was  superior  to,  his;  bcr 
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was  warm;  and  of  knowledge  of 
rid  she  had  none  whatever. 
t  would  have  taught  her  to  be  duly 
t  with  the  comfortable  roof  which 
ed  her,  with  the  modest  luxury  of 
Toundings,  with  the  dainties  on  her 
:he  carriage  at  her  door,  —  to  esti- 
hese  as  far  better  things,  far  more 
;angible  benefits,  than  congeniality 
e  and  harmony  of  purpose.  As  it 
le  had  just  sense  enough  to  keep 
nging  for  such  fripperies  out  of 
and  to  accept  her  lot  without  say- 
any  living  creature  that  it  had  dis- 
tccl  her. 

ling  had  been  less  dreamed  of,  less 
atcci,  than  the  early  and  sudden 
which  had  left  her,  at  twenty-five,  a 
:  and  astonished  and  astray  as  she 
en  felt,  it  was  not  all  at  once  that 
uld  realize  the  absolute  termination 
:  episode  in  her  history,  which  had 
i  so  fixed,  so  immutable,  and  for 
she  had  been  so  manifestly  unfit, 
been  still  more  of  a  shock  than  a 

• 

e,  however,  did  his  work  with  mar- 
i  rapidity.  In  spite  of  herself,  the 
eturned  to  Eleanour's  cheek,  and 
ht  to  her  eye,  almost  too  soon ;  and 
e  of  the  jealous  guard  maintained 
e  past,  it  might  have  been  observed 
lith  the  sense  of  grief  and  loss, 
eelings  had  indubitably  mingled, 
nour  could  not  pretena  a  part;  but, 

for  her,  one  was  not  needed, 
luspicions  ever  entered  the  breasts 

four  pretty  sisters  over  whom  it 
dained  that  she  should  return  to 
ice-maternal  sway.  Their  mother 
:d  many  years  before ;  and  on  the 

of  the  widow  to  her  early  home 
expiration  of  her  married  life,  she 
Kate,  aged  twenty-one,  Julia  twenty, 
nd  Dot  respectively  seventeen  and 

all  inclined  to  look  upon  her  in  the 
f  a  parent,  obey  her  edicts  without 
ion,  and  regard  her  with  an  affec- 
which  respect  was  largely  mingled. 

emancipation  of  the  younger  two 
ichool-room  bondage,  and  the  ad- 
icnt  of  the  elder  ones  to  maturer 
made  no  difference  in  the  position 
t  first  established.  Eleanour  was 
guardian,  counsellor,  —  and  to  their 
they  were  not  one-half  so  submis- 

Crichton  did  not,  indeed,  exact 
sion.  He  was  an  indulgent,  easy- 
nan,  who,  although  he  had  not  op- 
his  eldest  daughter's  choice,  hsid 
tftcrwards  as  well  pleased  as  de- 
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cency  would  permit,  that  the  union  should 
be  disolved  by  death,  and  that  he  should 
hear  no  more  about  it. 

His  son  had  made  a  far  more  suitable 
match,  —  and  Alexander  had  two  fine 
boys.  That  was  of  importance.  He  had 
but  one  son ;  and  if  Alexander  had  thrown 
himself  away,  or  had  been  childless,  it 
would  have  bfeen  a  terrible  business.  But 
Eleanour  was  only  one  of  the  girls  ;  and 
as  matters  had  turned  out,  no  great  harm 
had  been  done.  > 

He  had  now  all  his  family  about  him 
again,  and  he  liked  that.'  He  could  walk 
over  to  Alexander's  —  it  was  but  two 
miles  —  sit  for  half  an  hour,  pursue  his 
way,  ^nd  be  home  in  time  for  dinner,  with 
the  agreeable  feeling  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  that  it  had  scarcely  cost  him  an 
effort 

When  the  boys  were  old  enough  he 
would  send  them  to  school  at  his  own  ex- 
pense: until  then  he  could  supply  them 
with  barley-sugar  drops ;  and  even  if  he 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  his  newspaper 
now  and  then  of  a  morning  to  listen  to 
some  little  clamorer  who  had  toddled  to 
his  knee,  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace.  In  short,  he 
was  a  mildly  selfish  nonentity,  who,  as 
long  as  nobody  interfered  with  him,  inter- 
fered with  nobody,  and  whom  only  the 
solid  annoyance  of  an  ill-cooked  dinner, 
or  a  hopelessly  bad  day,  caused  to  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  not  the  entirely  good- 
tempered  man  be  was  generally  given  out 
to  be. 

This  happening  only  occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  harmony  which  prevailccl  in  the 
family  circle  was  out  seldom  ruffled. 

The    younger    sisters    grew    prettier, 

fayer,  more  blooming  and  buoyant,  year 
yyear;  the  eldest  tended  the  flock,  ex- 
ulted in  them, and  domineered  over  them; 
within  three  years  of  her  return,  and 
when  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  about 
twenty-eight  years  old,  her  monarchy  was 
absolute. 

"What  would  they  do  without  her?" 
cried  Cecil,  Alexander's  blithe,  busy  young 
wife.  "  She  is  mother  and  more  to  those 
girls.  Without  Eleanour  they  would  be 
lost." 

It  was  time,  however,  that  some  of  the 
fair  maids,  who  were  really  now  in  the 
prime  of  their  youth  and  beauty,  should 
take  flight  from  the  paternal  nest,  and  be 
the  ornaments  of  other  spheres. 

"Dot  is  growing  very  pretty,"  said 
Cecil  one  day  to  Eleanour  apart. 

"  Very  pretty." 

"  She  looks  nearly  as  old  as  Kate." 
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"  Quite." 

"It  is  rather  awkward  all  four  of  them 
being  out/*  very  softly. 

"  Ye— es." 

"I  —  I  expected,  Eleanour,  did  not 
you?  that  —  all  —  the  elder  ones  would 
not  have  been  at  home  —  when  Puss  and 
Dot  grew  up." 

On  which  followed  a  solemn  maternal 
conclave,  sacred  and  secret,  but  not  with- 
out results,  as  we  shall  see.  Cecil's 
cheeks  were  burning  when  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  she  could  scarce  forbear 
dancing  along  the  road  as  she  ran  home 
to  her  chicks.  Eleanour  had  smiled  on 
her  suggestion. 

Eleahour's  smile  had  seemed  at  once 
to. stamp  it  with  authority ;  for  the  broth- 
er's wife  was  to  the  full  as  much  impressed 
with  belief  in  the  awful  majesty  of  our 
dark-haired  autocrat,  as  were  any  of  the 
party;  she  had  felt  that  if  she  could  ven- 
ture to  whisper  to  Eleanour  the  dear 
delightful  idea  which  had  come  into  her 
head,  and  if  Eleanour  would  only  approve, 
it  might  actually  come  to  mean  something. 
What  the  idea  was  will  soon  appear.  It 
was  not  many  days  after,  ere  she  flew 
into  the  morning-room,  where  all  were 
assembled,  and  panted  forth,  regardless 
of  their  presence  — 

"  Oh,  Nelly  dear,  he  is  really  coming ! " 

Eleanour  frowned.  The  youn^  ones 
would  be  enlightened,  —  and  this  was 
strong  meat  for  men,  not  milk  for  babes. 
Her  quiet  "Who  is  coming.*^"  carried 
warning  in  its  tone. 

Nor  was  Cecil's  "  Oh,  mv  brother,"  fol- 
lowed by  "  You  know  I  told  you,  Nelly," 
without  its  due  apology. 

"  Your  brother  Anthony.  Yes,  I  know, 
of  course."  Circumspection  being  thus 
restored,  she  could  now  without  fear, 
show  interest  and  cordiality.  "  Y'ou  must 
be  pleased,  indeed,  Cecil.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  have  met?  " 

*•  Since  before  we  were  married — be- 
fore we  were  even  engaged,  Eleanour! 
Think  of  that!  Alexander  has  never 
seen  Anthony  —  never  once." 

"  And  he  is  coming  home  for  good  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  for  good.  He  is  on  his  way 
now,  and  he  is  to  live  at  Blatch worth.  It 
IS  Blatchworth  that  has  brought  him :  we 
should  never  have  seen  his  dear  face  for 
years  and  years,  I  daresay,  if  he  had  had 
no  home  to  come  to ;  but  now  that  Blatch- 
worth is  his,  —  ah  !  poor  John  ! " 

But  John  had  been  onl^-  a  cousin,  and 
Anthony  was  a  brother:  it  was  hardly  in 
human  nature  not  to  view  John's  death 
through  some  of  the  light  of  Anthony's 


recall.  If  John  had  lived,  then  might 
Anthony  have  been  as  good  as  dead,  tor 
all  they  ever  saw  of  him,  —  and  might  at 
last  have  actually  come  to  his  end,  in 
those  horrid  places  over  the  seas,  uni:ared 
for,  cut  off  from  all.  She  found  it  difficult 
even  to  stop  and  think.  "Ah!  poor 
John ! " 

It  may  be  that  her  transports  were 
rather  too  often  repeated;  it  is  possible 
that  she  did  harp  upon  the  subject  some- 
what ;  for  certainly  her  husband,  who  had 
at  flrst  been  pleased  and  interested  even 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  she  could  wish, 
grew  taciturn. 

"  Of  course  I  am  glad,  my  dear,"  he 
was  at  length  driven  to  affirm  vnth  un- 
necessary emphasis;  "but  you  make  — 
hum  —  so  7fefy  sure  of  it.  You  never  let 
one  hear  of  anything  else.  And  how  can 
you  tell  that  a  hundred  things  may  not 
turn  up  to  stop  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Cruel  man,  to  try  to  damp  me !  ^ 

"  I  am  not  damping  you,  as  you  call  it, 
—  only  preventing  your  beins^  overmuch 
vexed  and  disappointed,  i?  anything 
should  happen.  And  lots  of  things  misht 
happen,  you  know,  if  you  would  only  alJow 
yourself  to  take  them  into  account  An- 
thony is  an  uncertain  fellow         " 

"  That  he  is  not !  " 

"And  would  never  dream  of  putting 
himself  about,  I  should  say,  in  order  to 
be  here  to  a  set  time.  Suppose  the 
weather  is  disagreeable  —  it  has  been 
abominably  squally  lately  —  ten  to  one  be 
would  wait  till  it  was  more  settled.  Or 
he  may  take  a  fancy  for  a  peep  at  the 
seat  01  war  by  the  way.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  reckon  on  a  man  who  has  no  ties." 

"  Ah.  but  he  has  ties  !  He  has  me  and 
Oliver." 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  don^t  go  for 
much." 

"He  has  Blatchworth." 

"  That  is  more  to  the  purpose;  Blatch- 
worth will  draw  him  to  Blatchworth, 
undoubtedly.  But  Blatchworth  being  a 
thing,  not  a  person  —  a  thing  witboot 
feeling  or  expectation,  incapable  of  bnrl- 
ing  reproaches  —  it  can  very  well  wait 
Blatchworth  can  hardly  be  called  a  tie." 

"  You  want  him  to  form  a  tie  ?"  qoid^ 
ly.    "  Ask  him  here." 

"Form  a  tie!  Ask  him  here!"  He 
must  have  been  marvellously  obtuse,  for 
it  is  certain  the  idea  fell  on  him  like  a 
thunderclap. 

"Of  course  I  am  thinking  of  }'onr sis- 
ters, dear."  She  was  laughmg  and  blush- 
ing now,  delighted  to  be  aole  to  say  oat  at 
last,  what  had  been  burning  in  her  boiom 
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ccted  before.    "  Why,  Alexander, 

have  your  wits  been,  not  to  find 

till  now  ?     Listen,  then  :  he  must 

their  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 

one  of    them  will    be  compliant 

I  to  be  fascinated  by  his  heautd  du 

Don't  you  think  so?  Don't  you 
w  likely  it  is?  Oh,"  cried  Cecil, 
g  her  hands,  "  indeed  I  have  set 
rt  upon  it !  *' 

ice  thus  broken,  it  was  impossible 
warm-hearted  creature  not  to  recur 
matter  with  fervor  and  frequency, 
t  was  no  longer  the  mere  arrival  of 
>ther  which  filled  her  imagination  ; 
his  future,  the  life  which  lay  before 
Since  her  husband  was  now  in  the 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for 
icence  which  had  at  first  embittered 
illation ;  there  was  no  need  to  stop 
nd  turn  away  when  her  fancy  grew 
isy  for  prudence.  Accordingly, 
icn  brief  respites  were  not  at  last 
id  him;  and  to  confess  the  truth, 
eing  sick  of  the  subject,  he  grew 
I  it. 

!  must  have  him  here  at  once,"  she 
say,  a  dozen  times  of  a  morning, 
at    depends    on    whether  he   will 
said  Alexander,  at  length, 
(lat  day  did  he  write  on  last?    Was 
dor  the  3d?" 
on't  know,"  shortly, 
r  care,"  pouting. 

?11,  no.     I  don't  care  particularly," 
>cd  the  unfortunate  husband,  driven 
it  at  last.     "  A  fellow  can't  be  ex- 
to  care  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
c  when  he  is  to  be  here,  and  I'll  do 
er  you  want,  —  that  is  to  say,  Til" 
t  effort  of  hospitality —  *'  I'll  meet 
rself  with  the  dogcart." 
lad  done  his  part,  he  thought,  in 
[  to  this  conclusion.     He  was  not, 
be  seen,  keen  to  know  to  an  hour 
is  brother-in-law  might  be  expected 
on  Kngiish  soil;  but  if  Cecil  man- 
lie  rest,  he  would  meet  him  with 
:cart  presently.     He  did  not  enjoy 
a.     l^y  this  time  he  was  haunted 
lally  by  the  apprehension  of  being 
)y  storm  some  fine  day,  obliged  to 
a  brotherly  welcome,  and  install 

guest-chamber  a  traveller  who 
3e  in  no  further  hurry  to  move  on, 
o,  whilst  residing  under  his  roof, 
)e  caressed,  feted,  listened  to,  and 
ed  at,  all  day  long.  It  was  not  an 
)le  picture;  since,  if  a  man  likes 
ig,  he  likes  to  be  cock  of  his  own 
11;  and  nothing  is  less  to  his  mind 
)  see  another  cock  —  having   no 
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such  agreeable  and  salubrious  domain 
pertaining  to  him, — made  free  to  strut 
and  bow  thereon,  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  real  sultan,  and  the  delight  of  all 
the  silly  hens  about  the  place. 

Alexander  was  not  a  bad  fellow  by  any 
means,  but  he  was  very  dry  on  the  subject 
at  last. 

**  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  kind  to 
poor  Anthony,"  said  Cecil  one  day,  and 
there  was  an  ominous  tremble  in  her 
voice.  "  To  be  sure,  his  coming  cannot 
be  the  same  to  you  that  it  is  to  me  and 
Oliver,  but  still " 

Poor  man,  driven  to  bay,  what  could 
he  do  ?  Swear  it  was  the  same  ?  Not 
quite;  but  still  he  had  to  say  something; 
to  put  forth  some  little  suitable  warmth ; 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  kindle  a  cor- 
responding glow  within  nis  breast.  The 
attempt  was  honest :  he  exclaimed  in- 
wardly that  it  was  only  CcciPs  exaggera- 
tion of  joy  which  had  caused  him  to  be 
backward,  —  he  could  not  even  to  himself 
allow  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  impres- 
sion likely  to  be  produced ;  that  he  fore- 
saw himself  overlooked,  cast  into  the 
shade,  by  the  all-engrossing  new-comer; 
and  that,  in  addition,  he  did  not  care  to 
have  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  broken  in 
upon ;  to  be  forced  to  think  about  people 
and  scenes  differing  from  those  to  which 
he  was  accustomed. 

Since  the  invasion  —  he  had  now  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  invasion  — was  un- 
avoidable, and  since  to  be  behindhand  in 
complaisance  would  only  be  adding  to  it 
a  disagreeble,  without  any  other,  effect, 
he  made  an  effort  to  conquer  his  internal 
repugnance  to  the  idea.  He  wrote  to 
his  brother-in-law.  To  show  himself 
obliging,  he  had  even  to  carry^the  letter 
to  the  post ;  and  then  to  walk  on  to  convey 
the  news  of  Mr.  Delamere's  having  landecl, 
to  the  party  at  the  castle. 

Cecil  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  praised 
and  thanked  on  his  return. 

"  And  you  said  that  we  had  asked  them 
both,  Alexander?" 

"  Both." 

"  You  told  me  to  write  Oliver  too." 

"Did  I?" 

"  Indeed  you  did ;  and  that  was  why  I 
wrote  to  him.  You  must  have  known 
that  was  why  I  wrote  to  him  ?  What  else 
did  you  think  ?  Really,  dear  Alexander, 
you  are  very  tiresome "  almost  cry- 
ing. 

*'  Well,  well,  it  is  all  right,  my  love. 
Ask  your  brothers  whenever  you  choose. 
I  don't  believe  Oliver  will  come ;  the  reg- 
iment is  in  country  quarters,  and  lots  of 
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fellows  will  want  leave  as  well  as  he  at 
this  time.  You  could  not  have  fixed  on  a 
worse  :  he  will  never  come  ;  he  is  not  the 
least  likely-  to  think  of  it " 

"But  It  was  you  who  told  me  to 
write ! " 

It  was  true;  he  had  told  her;  goaded 
thereto  by  a  yearning  for  some  comrade 
in  the  afflction  about  to  befall  him,  —  some 
one  who  would  be  as  averse  as  he  to  long- 
winded  narratives  preluded  by  "  When  I 
was  in  such  and  such  a  place,*'  —  some 
man,  in  short.  But  he  had  not  imagined 
the  suggestion  acted  upon ;  and  on  second 
thoughts  had  cancelled  it  in  his  own  mind. 
There  was  nothing  now  for  it  but  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  put  up  with  the  probable 
addition  of  another  good  shot  on  his 
moor,  and  another  handsome  gallant  at 
his  table.  He  was  not  himself  good-look- 
ing, neither  was  he  first-rate  as  a  sports- 
man; therefore  it  maybe  imagined  how 
he  relished  the  prospect.  Oliver  Dela- 
mere  he  knew,  and  on  the  whole  he  did 
not  dislike  him,  —  they  got  on  fairly  well 
together,  —  and  if  he  could  have  ex* 
changed  Anthony  for  Oliver,  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  do  so ;  but  somehow, 
when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  wished  for  both. 

Anthony,  he  dreaded;  Anthony,  he 
feared,  would  bother  him,  would  annoy 
him,  overshadow  him ;  and  a  third  person 
to  have  shared  his  grievance  and  his  ig- 
nominy, might  have  been  a  consolation. 
But  Oliver ?     He  shook  his  head. 

And  then  there  was  another  walk  to  be 
taken  to  the  castle,  to  announce  that  the 
young  men  had  been  heard  from ;  that 
they  had  severally  accepted  their  invita- 
tions ;  and  that  they  would  arrive  within 
the  week: 

The  reception  of  the  news  was  exactly 
what  he  had  expected  it  would  be.  It 
was  no  vexation  naturally  to  people  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  father 
thought  it  a  proper  attention  to  CeciKs 
relations  that  thcv  should  be  asked  to 
Crichton  at  the  only  time  of  year  when  it 
was  a  favor  to  be  invited  to  a  Highland 
moor;  and  the  girls  —  who,  Alexander 
told  himself,  would  have  disliked  nothing 
more  than  to  have  had  tiresome  or  uncon- 
genial companions  saddled  upon  them  — 
were  well  enough  pleased  that  such  a  mis- 
fortune should  happen  to  him.  They 
plied  him  with  gay  questions. 

Oliver  had  always  been  a  favorite,  as  a 
lively  young  scamp  with  every  attraction 
in  the  world  but  a  full  purse  is  sure  to 
be  with  a  set  of  girls ;  but  though  he  was 
referred   to  with   interest,  curiosity  was 


reserved  for  Anthony.  They  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  Oliver  again,  and  —  was  An- 
thony sure  to  come  ?  Oliver  was  so  nice, 
and  so  merrv,  and  sang  so  well,  and 
danced  so  well,  and  —  was  Anthony  like 
him.?  Even  the  black-robed  Eleanour 
left  her  book  and  her  corner  to  join  in 
the  cross-questioning,  put  her  arm  round 
Julia's  neck,  and  looked  affectionately  at 
Kate.  It  was  too  bad ;  he  hoped  to  good- 
ness that  nothing  would  come  of  it;  and 
felt  almost  savage  at  the  extreme  proba- 
bility of  his  hopes  being  in  vain. 

There  they  were;  four  pretty,  lively, 
well-born,  and  fairly  well-endow'ed  dam- 
sels ;  and  what  heart  not  already  secured, 
could  be  expected  to  be  proof  against  so 
fair  a  battery  ?  On  one  side  the  chestnut 
curls  and  chiselled  brow  of  Kate,  and  on 
the  other  the  sparkling  smile  and  ros^ 
bud  bloom  of  Julia.  Even  the  less  r^ 
markable  younger  ones  were  full  of 
subtle  charms  and  youthful  vigor.  He 
actually  laughed  at  last,  the  situation  grew 
so  desperate  ;  then  a  good  thought  struck 
him. 

"  Eleanour,"  he  said,  aside ;  "  you  sec 
I  have  got  to  have  these  fellows..  It  is  a 
pity,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Why  a  pity  ?  " 

"  On  account  of  the  ffirls,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  on  account  of  the  girls  ! " 

"  These  men  will  be  over  here  when- 
ever they  can,  and  I  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  The  shooting  is  execrable,— 
thev  will  soon  find  that  out ;  and  then  thcj 
will  want  *  metal  more  attractive.*  Cecil 
will  encourage  them,  naturally;  but  joa 
must  do  what  you  can  on  the  other  side. 
Don't  let  the  girls  go  anywhere  without 
you.     I  hate  philandering." 

He  did  not  reflect  that  he,  as  well  at 
the  sister  he  was  speaking  to,  had  phi- 
landered to  some  purpose,  but  felt  relieved 
by  having  said  so  much. 

"Now  she  will  be  on  her  guard," he 
thought ;  "  but  still  what  a  nuisance  it  is! 
I  know  nothing  of  this  Anthony,  except 
that  he  was  sent  out  into,  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune ;  and  since  he  was  never 
likely  to  find  it,  the  fortune,  like  Ma* 
homet's  mountain,  comes  to  him.  A 
precious  mess  he  will  make  of  a  fipc 
properly,  if  he  is  the  fellow  I  take  hio 
to  be.  And  Cecil  to  talk  about  his  koM^ 
du  diable  /  " 

He  thought  he  could  have  stood  all  the 
rest ;  but  that  beanti  du  diable  rang  in  hB 
ears,  and  filled  his  soul  with  disgust  aw 
apprehension. 

Suspense,  however,  was  not  added  to 
his  woes.    On  the  following  Tuesdajfthc 
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day  before  they  were  expected,  the  broth- 
ers made  their  appearance,  without  sum- 
inonine  either  himself  or  his  dogcart,  and 
with  the  simple  apology  that,  as  they 
had  found  they  could  come,  they  had.  He 
came  upon  them  accidentally  in  the  hall 
as  he  was  passing  through ;  they  were 
hanging  their  hats  on  the  stand  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  block  of  luggage  which  had 
been  an  ugly  vision  before  his  mind's  eye 
from  the  first  —  instead  of  the  straps  and 
wraps,  sticks  and  umbrellas,  and  vast 
iron-bound,  sea-going  chests,  which  had 
been  a  perpetual  anticipation  and  irrita- 
tion,—  he  beheld  two  medium-sized  port- 
manteaus, and  two  equally  moderate  and 
modest-looking  gun-cases. 

Even  as  he  shook  hands  he  was  be- 
trayed into  an  involuntary  **  Is  that  all?  " 
*'  All  ?  Well,  yes,"  said  Anthony,  look- 
ing about  him.  '*  Noll  had  a  rug,  but  we 
lost  it.  Holloa  !  How  are  the  infants  ?  " 
That  introduction  over,  they  strolled 
away  for  the  smoke  in  the  garden,  and  the 
whole  affair  of  the  meeting  was  over. 

Where  was  Cecil  ?  Gone  in  quest  of 
her  husband  and  he  was  left  standing  in 
the  hall  to  collect  himself,  having  mut- 
tered some  excuse  for  so  doing.  He 
must  be  alone  for  a  single  minute  to  re- 
view the  ground  he  stood  on. 

So  this  was  Anthony  —  the  Anthony 
than  whom  nothing  and  no  one  else  had 
been  talked  about  for  the  last  month, — 
whose  likings  and  dislikings,  whims,  fan- 
cies, and  boyish  frolics,  bad  been  re- 
counted over  and  over,  —  whose  prospects 
and  future  life  had  been  expatiated  on, 
—  till  he  was  inclined  to  curse  his  very 
name.  This  was  the  hero  for  whom  noth- 
ing, in  his  doting  sister's  opinion,  was 
good  enough ;  and  who,  he  had  foreseen 
all  along,  would  begin  at  once  to  make 
himself  at  home  and  disagreeable. 

At  home  he  did  certainly  appear  to  be ; 
but  he  had  not  so  far  been  offensive.  As 
for  the  beaut i  du  diable^  as  soon  as  he 
recollected  it,  Cecil  was  hunted  all  over 
the  house  to  hear  that  her  brother  was 
only  a  great,  coarse-looking  backwoods- 
man. 

She  had  been  dreaming,  or  hoaxing 
him,  about  Anthony's  appearance.  Oli- 
ver, to  be  sure  was  well  enough ;  he 
supposed  some  people  would  call  him 
good-looking ;  but  the  other  was  not  even 
passable.  The  most  that  could  be  said 
Of  him,  —  and  that  was  something,  consid- 
ering the  life  he  had  led,  —  was  that  he 
<iid  look  a  gentleman,  albeit  a  plain  and 
Uncouth  one. 
Plain  1   Cecil  fired  at  the  word.    Plain  t 
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She  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  She 
had  never  promised  him  a  common, 
everyday,  pretty  face  ;  if  he  had  expected 
a  pink  and  white  complexion  and  pen- 
cilled eyebrows,  it  was  not  her  fault.  An- 
thony's appearance  was  all  that  she 
wanted  for  her  part ;  and  she  must  beg  to 
tell  him  that  no  woman  liked  dolly-faced 
men.  Anthony's  dark  locks  and  swarthy, 
sunburnt  brow  would  find  admirers  m 
plenty.  H  he  was  ugly,  he  was  delightful. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on,  diverging  to  right 
and  left  of  the  argument,  as  Mrs.  Cecil 
was  apt  to  do. 

However,  she  was  too  happy  to  be  quar- 
relsome. The  dear  boys  I  She  followed 
their  grey  figures  with  her  eye  until  they 
were  lost  to  view ;  and  before  night  she 
was  crowned  with  full  content;  for  she 
had  assured  herself  that  her  only  source 
of  anxiety  was  groundless.  The  master 
of  Blatchworth  had  still  a  heart  to  offer. 

He  had  actually  arrived  at  her  door, 
hale,  hearty,  and  disengaged  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  her  solemn  exhortation  on  the  duty 
of  remaining  so  no  longer,  professed  him- 
self inclined  to  see  it  in  the  same  light. 

And  she  had  surely  extended  some  of 
her  sisterly  cares  to  Noll?  It  was  dis- 
graceful it  Noll  did  not  turn  into  a  bene- 
dict, now  that  he  had  got  that  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  out  of  Aunt  Maria. 
What  could  a  fellow  like  Noll  do  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  ? 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  Cis,"  cried  the 
careful  elder  brother,  "get  him  a  wife,  or 
he'll  go  to  the  devil  with  it !  " 

*^  Hush,  hush !  you  must  not  talk  like 
that." 

"  I  didn't  mean,'*  said  Anthony  peni- 
tently. **  I  say,  one  gets  into  a  rough 
way  of  talking,  knocking  about  the  world ; 
don't  you  mind,  I'm  going  to  stop  it." 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  knock  about 
the  worla  any  more." 

Then  she  bargained  that  they  should 
go  over  with  her  to  call  at  the  castle  on 
the  following  day.  Two  days  after,  shoot- 
ing would  begin  and  hours  would  be 
changed,  and  who  could  say  when  the 
acquaintance  might  be  made  if  not  at 
once ;  but  once  seen,  she  trusted  to  the 
fair  sisterhood  acting  as  their  own  magnet 
in  the  future.  Oh,  what  a  time  that  short 
intervening  two  miles  took  to  get  over 
with  such  companions,  and  how  hot  and 
tired  was  weary  Cecil  at  the  end !  That 
they  started  late,  that  they  kept  her  waiting 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  nothing ; 
she  was  good-humoredly  disposed  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  change  of  toilet  which  a 
I  morning's  fishing  rendered  imperative ; 
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but  why  need  they  lounge  and  saunter, 
and  turn  aside  at  every  opportunity,  and 
finally  sit  down  to  rest  by  the  way  —  the 
two  <ireat  hulking  fellows?  It  was  but 
too  obvious  that  they  were  being  driven 
aj^ainst  Iheir  will  —  that  had  it  not  been 
their  first  day,  and  there  was  no  excuse 
handy,  they  would  have  evaded  the  expe- 
dition. Ofiver  scuds  off  after  a  rabbit, 
Anthony  cheering  him  on;  they  investi- 
gate a  well,  they  drink  from  a  spring; 
finally  both  leave  her  to  examine  a  blasted 
piece  of  rock  half-way  up  the  hill. 

At  length,  however,  and  by  dint  of 
patience  and  urgency  combined,  the  en- 
trance gates  are  reached,  and  the  toils  of 
the  journey  are  at  an  end.  So  she  hopes 
fondly,  —  but  stay  a  bit. 

"  I  say,  Cis." 

"  Well  ?  •' 

"  Anthony  and  I  are  just  going  down 
to  the  shore  to  see  about  getting  a  fisher- 
man for  to-night.  Anthony  has  never 
seen  the  sort  of  sea-fishing  they  have  here. 
You  go  on,  and  we  will  overtake  you." 

*'  Overtake  me  I  We  are  close  at 
hand." 

*'  Go  in,  then,  and  say  we  are  coming." 

And  come  they  did,  —  after  every  one 
had  gone  out  but  Eleanour.  The  visit  was 
a  failure.  After  an  hour's  waiting,  Elea- 
nour, not  without  some  sense  of  outraged 
dignity,  had  sent  her  sisters  away,  and 
intrenched  herself  in  solitary  state  to  re- 
ceive the  recusants.  Her  pretty  goods 
should  not  remain  for  such  tardy  appre- 
ciation, should  not  have  it  supposed  that 
the  enforced  civility  of  any  guests  of 
CeciPs  —  brothers  or  not  —  was  grateful 
to  them.  She  had  the  color  in  her  cheek 
and  the  sparkle  in  her  eye  when  the 
drawing-room  door  opened  at  last;  and 
her  answer  to  Oliver's  hasty  quest  round 
the  room,  was  a  grim  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

For  Oliver,  now  that  he  was  actually 
there,  was  alive  to  the  merits  of  the 
situation ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  caught 
a  view  of  an  excellent  croquet  lawn  — 
the  days  of  croquet  were  not  yet  ended 
—  as  he  passed  through  the  shrubbery; 
it  was  enough  to  kindle  desire.  He  was 
a  renowned  player,  as  he  was  everything 
else  that  was  useful  and  captivating,  and 
if  he  could  have  got  Anthony  even,  for 
an  antagonist,  would  have  challenged  him 
on  the  spot. 

Dut  it  appeared  that  Anthony  had  not 
only  never  played,  he  had  actually  never 
seen  the  game. 

This  was  insutlerable.  Oliver  appealed 
to  Eleanour,  to  Cecil,  if  it  was  not  in- 


sufferable; and  by  dint  of  volubility, 
flattery,  and  persuasion,  succeeded  in 
disarming  both,  and  inducing  them  to  fix 
upon  an  early  day  for  his  brother*s  ini- 
tiation. The^'  must  make  it  to-morrow. 
Why  should  it  not  take  place  to-morrow? 
Even  Cecil  was  surprised  to  see  the  man 
who  had  been  so  loath  to  come,  so  eager 
to  return,  not  reflecting  that  it  was  in  the 
passing  moment  the  gay  soldier  lived,  and 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  he  could 
even  be  industrious.  It  was  chiefly  to 
Anthony,  indeed,  that  blame  was  due,  and 
Anthony  was  at  least  consistent;  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  he  did  nothing 
to  extort  it. 

However,  the  players  kept  him  to  his 
word.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  tried 
to  learn  ;  that  he  did  seriously  incline  his 
ear  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise ;  but  he 
made  a  sad  hash  of  it,  nevertheless. 
So  much  was  taken  for  granted ;  so  many 
points  was  he  expected  to  bear  in  mind 
at  once  ;  and  such  a  number  of  rules  and 
regulations  were  dinned  into  his  ear  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  must  be  pardoned 
for  giving  up  the  attempt,  and  retreating 
in  mortification  to  the  old-fashioned  sun- 
dial among  the  bushes,  where  Eleanour 
was  mounting  guard. 

From  this  retreat  he  viewed  the  com- 
batants with  no  very  good  will.  They  had 
speedily  —  and  he  fancied  joyfully  —  Ttu- 
ranged  sides ;  and  he  could  tell  by  the 
general  alacrity  and  expectation,  the 
preparatory  collecting  of  balls  and  testing 
of  hoops,  the  whole  stir  and  bustle  cons^  | 
quent  on  his  departure,  that  a  well-con-  j 
tested  match  was  to  be  played.  He  was 
no  loss  —  indeed  he  must  have  been  an 
intolerable  drag.  His  going  admitted  an- 
other sister  to  play,  and  enabled  all  to 
let  out  their  strength  and  show  their  skiU. 

Altogether  he  was  well  out  of  it.  Awaj 
went  Oliver,  carrying  with  him  his  part- 
ner Kate,  from  right  to  left,  from  centre 
to  side,  clearing  the  route  of  all  oppo- 
nents' balls,  and  placing  them  delicately 
for  future  use,  in  the  style  of  a  master  of 
the  craft.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were 
to  walk  the  course ;  but  he  slipped,  missed 
an  easy  stroke,  and  in  a  trice  the  tables 
were  turned. 

1 1  was  now  his  turn  to  be  chased  froa 

hole  to  corner  by  an  unsparing  foe;  aad 

to  find  himself  and  his  fai r partner  lod^ 

at  extreme  ends  of  the  lawn,  hopelessij 

disunited.    So  much  for  Julia,  but  Kale 

could  play  too.    A  luck^  shot  regained. 

I  as  by  magic,  the  lost  position,  and  cleared 

1  the  coast.    Why  should  her  slender  fin- 

!  gers  have  trembled  at  that  critical  no- 
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Pure  eagerness,  not  even  anxiety, 
em ;  she  was  not  nervous  by  na- 
d  she  was  confident  in  herself,  but 
i  excited,  and  the  mallet  turned 
d.  If  it  had  not  touched,  no  mis- 
>uld  have  been  done  ;  but  oh,  woe 
he  tiresome  thing!  it  moved  the 
1  made  the  abortive  attempt  count 
)ke. 

adversaries  shouted,  and  the 
stood  still;  but  Oliver  rushed  to 
ue.  By  turns  appealing,  quoting, 
,  he  maintained  his  position  till  all 
lercd  round ;  and  the  merry  voices 
i  fell  by  turns,  interspersed  with 

pleasant  laughter. 
y  they  seemed  that  "it  is  a  nui- 

•  be  out  of  it  altogether,"  reflected 
•r  brother,  morosely.  "  Makes  a 
el  rather  small." 

he  essayed  to  explain  to  Eleanour 
:ame  to  pass  that  he  was  so  igno- 

I  have  not  been  in  this  country 
years ;  and  though  I  have  heard 
I  never  came  across  any  people 
yed." 

will  find  a  rage  for  it  everywhere 
imer." 

I  shall  play,  I  suppose;  I  shall 
)  it  by-and-by.     Are  you  a  great 

Dh  no,"  said  Eleanour,  with  a  faint 

*  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you 

pectcd  consolation  ;  he  raised  him- 
lis  elbow  to  look  into  her  face. 
Dn't  say  so  !  " 

;c  to  come  here  while  they  are 
and  listen  to  their  voices,  and 
em  all  about  me,"  continued  the 
•iter,  in  her  hen-motherly  fashion; 
cs  a  pretty  sight ;  and  it  is  such 
ercise  for  the  girls,  too." 

ntime  you  read." 

•? 

'  I  look  ?  Coleridge.    That's  odd." 
I  "  said  Eleanour,  warmly.  **  Odd, 
Coleridge !  " 

that  you  should  be  reading  the 
t  Mariner,'  just  when  1  was  feel- 
elf  to  be  like  him." 

Indeed?" 
indhand  with  the  world.     Not  *  in 
ney  say   on  the   turf.      Rather  a 
1  know.'' 

luse  you  cannot  play  croquet  ?  " 
aw  I  "     said     Anthony,      shortly, 
ill  find  there  arc  other  things  I 
Jo  besides  that." 
do  you  really  mind  ?  " 
1  not  sure  if  I  do,  or  not.     I  hate 
g ;  but  you  see  if  all  the  rest  are 


at  it 
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She  thought  she  understood, 
and  was  not  ill-pleased. 

Naturally  he  did  not  enjoy  being  left 
out  in  the  cold ;  and  she  did  her  best  to 
restore  his  self-complacency  under  the 
ordeal;  and  then  at  last  Puss  and  Dot 
were  tired  of  being  umpires,  and  came 
to  join  the  idlers.  That  did  better,  and 
thev  all  went  into  the  house  shortly, 
ancl  candles  were  brought,  and  there  was 
music. 

It  was  evident  that  Oliver  was  destined 
to  shine  as  much  at  the  piano  as  on  the 
lawn.  Cecil,  who  had  enjoyed  her  cro- 
quet, being  as  good  a  player  as  any,  now 
retreated  to  the  sofa  and  the  society  of 
her  father-in-law,  —  but  Oliver  was  again 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  performers.  He 
had  a  sweet,  rich  voice,  the  very  voice  to 
go  with  Kate's  clear  soprano,  and  duets 
were  chosen. 

"Awfully  nice,  is  it  not?"  said  Antho- 
ny, presently;  but  somehow  he  did  not 
look  as  though  he  found  it  so ;  he  was 
frowning  and  silent,  and  the  cheek  which 
he  rested  against  the  soft  cushion  of  his 
chair,  was  turned  from  the  singers. 

**  I  say,"  called  his  brother,  probably  in 
obedience  to  a  suggestion,  "Anthony, 
come  and  take  a  part." 

"Take  a  part.^  No,  thank  you,  I 
can't." 

Take  a  part  indeed !  He  had  never 
taken  a  part  in  his  life  !  Talking  of  tak- 
ing "  a  part  "  as  coolly  as  though  it  were 
taking  a  header  or  a  fence ! 

He  laughed,  but  his  laughter  was  rather 
un mirthful ;  and  there  was  a  momentary 
silence. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Cecil  to  herself; 
"  but,  to  be  sure,  he  can  listen  ;  and  really 
one  can  enjoy  and  admire,  too,  a  great 
deal  better  when  one  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  than  when  one  has  one's  own  business 
to  attend  to.  Kate  is  in  capital  voice  ;  and 
they  are  all  four  looking  their  best." 

"  Is  it  not  delightful,  Anthony.'" 

"Oh,  delightful!" 

"  Don't  you  like  being  sung  to  ? " 

"  Awfully." 

But  why,  if  he  did,  did  he  rise  the  next 
minute,  and  throw  himself  half  out  of  the 
open  window  beside  which  Eleanour  sat, 
just  behind  a  silver  streak  of  moonlight.' 
He  was  not  thinking  that  he  liked  being 
sung  to.  I  fancy  his  meditations  were 
rather  of  this  sort:  "What  an  ass  a  fel- 
low makes  of  himself  when  he  can't  do 
anything  to  help  off  an  evening !  If  it  is 
to  be  always  like  this  when  I  go  any- 
where, I  had  better  stay  at  home.  This 
girl,  this  widow,  is  laugning  at  me  in  her 
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sleeve,  I  suppose.  My  ill-luck  has  sent 
me  her  way  again.  I  aid  not  see  her  till 
it  was  too  late." 

He  was  surprised  that  she  did  not  ad- 
dress him ;  that  he  was  let  alone  to  choose 
his  own  entertainment;  and  by-and-by  he 
could  even  feel  inclined  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene  without.  A  full  moon 
was  reflected  in  the  still  water  of  the  bay; 
was  lighting  up  the  innumerable  herring- 
boats,  whose  brown  sails  were  stretched 
motionless  to  dry;  and  was  every  now 
and  then  shedding  its  beams  upon  a  rocky 
promontory  or  islet,  which  would  for  the 
moment  stand  out  from  the  darkness  of 
the  land  shadow,  and  become  the  central 
glory  of  the  picture. 

It  was  beautiful,  it  was  delightful.  He 
bethought  himself  of  other  such  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,  —  of  nights  beneath  the 
starry  skies  of  Eg}'pt,  or  amid  the  gor- 
geous forests  of  Cashmere,  —  of  the  peace 
of  great  wildernesses,  and  the  solemn 
stillness  of  mid-ocean.  In  a  pause  of  his 
reverie  came  the  clash  of  a  chorus  from 
within,  —  and  it  sounded  a  discord  intol- 
erable. 

Involuntarily  he  turned  to  frown;  so 
did  Eleanour ;  and  their  eyes  met.  "  Jove, 
she  has  a  fine  pair!"  cried  Anthony  to 
himself.  But  as  she  was  star-gazing  also, 
they  did  not  interrupt  each  other  —  they 
did  not  even  exchange  a  passing  com- 
ment. 

By-and-by,  however,  Cecil  took  her 
naughty  boy  to  task.  **  You  might  at 
least  have  paid  the  girls  the  compliment 
of  thanking  them,  though  you  would  not 
listen,  my  dear  brother." 

"What  should  I  thank  them  for?" 

"Their  singing,  of  course." 

"  They  did  not  sing  to  please  me ;  and 
I  would  very  much  rather  they  had  not 
sung  at  all.     It  spoilt  my  evening." 

"What  did  you  want  to  do .'* " 

"Nothing,  —  watch  the  moon." 

"  I  saw  you ;  but  that  is  Eleanour's  pre- 
rogative, poor  dear.  She  won't  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  disturbing  her." 

"I  did  not  disturb  her;  and  she  did 
not  disturb  me." 

"No;  you  appeared  to  hold  no  com- 
munication. But  still,  I  do  assure  you, 
she  would  prefer  your  going  off  with  the 
others." 

"  But  if  the  others  go  off  without  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fioWf^*  thought  she,  "  I  under- 
stand." But  she  must  really  find  out 
something  that  he  could  do  —  that  he 
could  like  to  do.  Even  of  shooting  he 
owned  that  he  could  have  enough,  and  so 
far  well ;  but  it  was  absurd  that  he  should 


be  absolutely  unable  to  take  part  in  any- 
thing else. 

Oliver  was  so  clever,  so  handy,  such  a 
favorite,  that  it  was  really  almost  a  pity 
that  he  should  have  no  Blatchworth  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  become  a 
favorite  to  any  purpose.  He  would,  to 
be  sure,  have  been  puzzled  which  fair  one 
to  besiege,  such  was  his  devotion  to  all; 
Kate  sang  his  songs,  Julia  used  his  pen- 
cils, Puss  wore  his  cricket-ribbon,  and 
Dot  played  with  his  mallet ;  but  that  diffi- 
culty could  have  been  overcome ;  and  for 
a  penniless  younger  son  who  could  do  no 
more,  he  was  certainly  right  to  mete  out 
his  attentions  with  such  admirable  impar- 
tiality. Why  with  half  his  susceptibility, 
was  lie  not  Anthony ;  or  why  could  An- 
thony not  catch  a  spark  from  the  flame? 
So  cold,  or  so  cautious,  which  was  it? 

"  Quite  anti-matrimonial,  anyway,"  said 
Alexander,  rubbing  his  hands  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  satisfaction.  "Your  plans 
have  come  to  nought,  Cecil ;  and  since  it 
is  so,  I  may  say,  I  suppose,  that  I  for  one 
am  not  sorry.  Not  but  what  I  like  your 
brother.  He  is  a  queer  fellow,  and  no 
trouble  at  all  in  a  house ;  but  I  should 
not  have  cared  for  people  to  have  had  the 
chance  of  saying  we  had  had  him  here  in 
order  to  knock  up  a  match." 

He  had  thought  of  this  too  late.    Had 
it  occurred  to  him  sooner  it  would,  be 
now  reflected,  have  been  an  unanswer- 
able reason  for  excluding  Anthony  from 
Crichton.    However,  it  was  as  well,  per- 
haps, after  all,  that  the  thing  should  bait 
been  got  over.    Cecil  would  have  given 
him  no  peace ;  and,  as  matters  had  turoed 
out,  he  was  not  sorry  on  the  whole  that 
she   should    be    auieted    so    effectualij. 
Nothing  but  this  Drother*s  presence  and 
indifference  would  have  knocked  her  care 
for  his  welfare  on  the  head;  but  now  she 
would  perhaps  see  that  he  might  be  trust- 
ed to  look  after  it  for  himself. 

Neither  did  his  guests  annoy  him.  The 
rattle  of  Oliver  was  harmless ;  and,  &o(ar 
from  Anthony's  engrossing  the  conversa- 
tion, he  needed  to  be  drawn  out  to  make 
him  talk. 

"  Eleanour  is  the  only  one  who  can  do 
it,"  continued  Alexander,  havine; remarked 
on  this  to  his  wife.  "  He  shirks  the  oth- 
ers, I  think.  He  is  over  there  now,"— 
it  was  in  the  afternoon, — "and  they  art 
all  four  gone  off  riding  with  NoU." 

"  Where  is  he,  then? " 

"  Reading  to  Eleanour  under  a  tree." 

"  Reading  to  Eleanour  I "  said  Cecilt 
laughing.  "Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  be 
has  Eleanour  to  read  to.    The  girls  iHM 
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:cn  to  that  sort  of  thinjj  for  a  mo- 

And  what  was  he  reading?'* 
,  by  George,  you  don  t  expect  me 
>ou  that!" 

i  you  not  go  to  them  ? " 
t  I.     I  walked  past,  and  they  never 
?.     I  was  right  under  their  noses." 
ey  would  think  you  very  rude,  I 
lid." 

nsense  !  How  could  they  think 
le  when  I  tell  you  they  never  saw 
\^ow,  come  out  yourself;  you  and 

waste  so  fine  a  day  reading  under 
inyway." 

lony  had  explained  it  all  satisfac- 
n  his  first  appearance  at  the  castle, 
/er  rode  when  he  could  walk ;  he 
Iked  over  to  keep  his  brother  com- 
and  now  might  he  stay? 
s,  I  got  him  here,"  added  Oliver, 
hanlly;    "but  he  is  too  lazy  to  go 

Pray  be   merciful,  and  don't  turn 
►m  the  door." 
us  quite  a  good  thing  that  Eleanour 

home,  for  now  they  felt  no  difH- 
bout  all  the  other  sisters  going  for 
e ;  and  all  four  were  equipped  and 
S  never  having  dreamed  of  An- 
»  paying  a  visit  that  day. 
nour  was  going  to  sit  under  the 

lie  thought  she  would;  he  knew 
her  favorite  seat ;  and  if  he  would 
in  her  way,  if  he  would  not  disturb 
:  had  something  in  his  pocket,  he 
»ry  anxious  to  —  to •     He  was 

•  ashamed  of  himself ;  he  was  afraid 
d  only  bore  her.     She  thought  she 
ver  to  find  out  what  was  the  mean- 
such  stammering  and  blushes, 
last,   however,   all   was   plain.      A 

was   produced,   and   it    appeared 

contained  an  original  manuscript; 
ling  he  had  once  written,  scarcely 
view  to  publication,  more  as  a  vent 

own  ideas  on  the  subject,  than  for 
^er  purpose.  Still  he  yearned  for 
lion  on  its  merits,  and  hers  was  the 
;  had  ever  been  able  to  make  up  his 
o  seek. 

could  not  but  be  flattered,  inter- 
ea;;cr,  now  that  she  understood  the 
bestowed  on  her.  What  would  it 
'  Would  it  be  good?  Would  it 
rthy    her    praise  ?      Would    it    be 

•  of  more  than  hers? 

alacrity  and  expectation,  she  gave 
sent,  and  threw  herself  on  the  turf 
en.  How  now?  Where  is  flown 
>tere,  stately  Eleanour,  whose  meas- 
tread  appalls  the  timid  stranger, 
hose  calm  serenity  rebukes  the 
•us  ?    The  abandon  of   the   move- 


ment, the  flash  of  her  eye,  have  trans- 
figured Anthony's  auditor;  and  none  of 
this  is  lost  on  him.  He  finds  in  the  mo- 
ment a  wondrous  fascination.  He  expe- 
riences a  strange  charm  in  making  this 
companion  the  first  recipient  of  his  hid- 
den delights.  They  have  solaced  him  in 
his  rough  hut  on  the  prairies,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  his  hammock  on  the 
broad  ocean ;  escaped  perils  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  never  been  submittea  to  mortal 
eye  or  ear,  till  now. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  he  is  the 
least  likely  to  be  suspected  of  such 
pursuits.  Why,  he  cannot  even  act  a 
charade,  or  bellow  a  chorus  I  Why,  Oli- 
ver has  done  more  than  one  neat  little 
thing  for  the  papers,  and  it  was  he  who 
was  chosen  to  send  up  that  capital  ac- 
count of  the  football  match,  which  was 
thought  so  well  done,  you  remember? 
Cecil  sent  for  six  copies ;  and  the  house- 
maids were  not  allowed  to  have  them  till 
after  they  had  lain  for  months  on  her 
boudoir  shelf.  But  no  one  would  ever 
ask  Anthony  to  indite  even  an  advertise- 
ment. His  letters  are  nothing,  and  he 
doesn't  tell  you  things,  —  even  Alexander 
is  forced  to  admit  that  he  never  knew  a 
fellow  so  free  from  travellers'  tales,  —  so 
that  though  Eleanour  was  not  surprised 
that  he  could,  she  was  amazed  that  he 
should^  write.  And  had  it  been  possible, 
he  would  now  almost  have  drawn  back 
from  the  plunge,  though  standing  on  the 
brink.  Even  with  this  long,  lazy  after- 
noon before  him,  every  barrier  withdrawn, 
and  Eleanour  by  his  side,  he  hums  and 
haws  and  hesitates. 

"  Now  do  go  on."  She  has  to  implore 
at  length. 

"Shall  I  really?" 
"  Yes,  really.     I  am  waiting." 
"  You  must  not  be  hard  on  me." 
"  I  shall  be,  if  I  get  the  chance." 
"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,"  says  Anthony, 
joyously,  **  I  don't  mind.     I  am  prepared 
to  endure.    If  you  will  only  be  sincere  —  " 
**  Sincere  !  "    cried    Eleanour.      **  You 
shall  see."    She  was  quite  out  of  herself 
in  the  excitement,  quite  vexed  at  the  de- 
lay.    "  Upon  my  word,"  thought  he,  **  this 
is  uncommonly  nice." 

And  it  proved  nicer  still,  as  the  time 
went  on.  The  girls  were  astonished  to 
find  the  pair  still  under  their  leafy  canopy 
on  their  return;  albeit  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing fast  on  the  western  horizon. 

"What    did   you  do  with   him,   Elea- 
nour?" 
**  I  did  nothing.    He  read  to  me." 
^^  Oh,  reading/'  said  Kate,  compassion- 
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ately.  "  Rather  stupid  on  a  day  like  this. 
We  have  had  such  a  ride !  I  hke  Antho- 
ny very  well,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not 
more  spirit;  now,  he  misseci  a  great  deal 
by  not  being  with  us,  you  know." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Eleanour,  smiling,  "  he 
did  not  think  so.  Give  him  credit  for 
knowing  his  own  mind,  at  least." 

"  But  I  never  can  get  him  to  say  he 
cares  about  anything." 

**  He  does  not  care  for  the  things  that 
you  do." 

"  Is  he  not  hard  to  get  on  with  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  never  met  with  any  one 
so  easy." 

**Well,"  said  Puss,  plaintively,  "he 
never  takes  any  notice  at  all  of  me.  On 
Sunday  I  said  something  to  him,  and  he 
just  rushed  past  to  get  on  to  Eleanour, 
and  walked  off  with  her  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  It  seems  as  if  all  he  cared  for 
was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  us  girls." 

"And  then  he  hangs  on  to  poor  old 
Nell ! "  said  Dot. 

They  quite  pitied  her ;  especially  when 
it  came  out  that  she  had  had  no  walk,  and 
no  visitors,  and  no  interruption  of  any 
kind ;  and  that  it  was  only  their  own  re- 
appearance which  had  broken  up  her  tetC' 
a-tete  with  the  formidable  bore. 

But  he  went  home  triumphant.  He 
had  seen  his  hearer  aroused,  attentive, 
captious,  and  subdued  by  turns.  He  had 
seen  her  fine  eyes  shining  through  invol- 
untary tears,  and  had  felt  the  pressure  of 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  had  heard  her 
voice  sending  him  forth  to  conquer. 

It  had  all  been  infinitely  more  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope  for.  An,  if  others  were 
to  think  as  she  did!  The  lust  of  fame 
took  hold  upon  him,  and  he  trembled  lest 
so  newly  found  a  delight  should  vanish 
into  thiu  air,  should  prove  but  a  passing 
dream.  He  must  make  it  surer,  firmer. 
He  must  have  more  certain  grounds  for 
his  elation. 

Accordingly  he  was  all  impatience  for 
such  another  afternoon  ;  and  one  coming 
soon  after,  bright  enough  to  tempt  the 
riders  forth  again,  he  hurried  over.  Alas  ! 
the  day  was  too  hot.  In  vain  he  hinted 
at  exhilarating  motion  and  mountain 
breezes  ;  the  idea  did  not  find  favor.  In 
short,  there  was  something  new  going  on. 
What  was  it  ?    Acrostics. 

And  Oliver  had  taken  prizes  at  acros- 
tics—  think  of  that!  All  the  party  had 
their  heads  together  over  the  paper  which 
had  just  come  in ;  and  Eleanour  was  ab- 
sent from  the  room.  Poor  Anthony,  he 
stood  apart  in  silent  disappointment ;  and 
when  she  did  appear  it  was  to  be  taxed 


sharply,  "  Tyoyou  understand  what  these 
things  mean.?" 

"  Not  much." 

"Do  you  like  them?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Did  you  ever  find  out  one  ?  " 

"  Never." 

The  others,  busy  with  their  pencils  and 
dictionaries,  did  not  see  the  smile  which 
chased  away  the  cloud  at  this  confession; 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  well.  One  day  he 
said  to  her,  referring  to  the  gay-colored 
group  collected  round  his  brother  —  Oli- 
ver was  showing  them  a  new  way  of  eat- 
ing melons  —  "A  pretty  mixture  of  color 
that,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
any  woman  who  can^  should  always  wear 
black." 

Of  course  she  was  pleased, — it  was 
impossible  to  disassociate  the  words  from 
the  look  with  which  they  were  accompar 
nied,  —  and  Eleanour  was  but  human. 
She  heard  the  rest  of  the  reading  on  the 
same  day  —  there  being  nothing  to  pre- 
vent her  doing  so.  The  young  ones  were 
presently  shouting  over  their  game,  and 
made  such  a  noise  that  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  sober- 
minded  to  retreat  out  of  hearing;  and 
then  it  was  too  hot  to  go  anywhere  bat 
under  the  oaks,  where  there  was  always 
the  salt  smell  of  the  sea,  even  if  there 
were  no  breeze  to  fan  the  branches. 

At  five  o'clock  only,  they  were  hantcd 
out,  the  precious  document  being  thea 
well  out  of  sight ;  and  no  one  thought  of 
asking  how  their  afternoon  had  been 
spent.  Anthony  said  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  but  did  not  eo ;  and  finally  thej 
stayed  till  it  was  dusk;  and  could  nardlj 
then  be  got  away. 

"  But  nothing  has  come  of  it,"  sighed 
Cecil,  giving  up  at  length  the  ghost  of 
hope.  She  nacl  watched,  and  hinted,  and 
kept  away  when  not  wanted,  and  stepped 
forward  when  the  breach  needed  nlhoe 
up,  and  done  everything  that  fond  and 
valorous  champion  could  do  to  bring 
about  an  understanding,  —  but  with  no 
result.  Nothing,  she  was  fain  to  confess, 
had  come  of  it;  and  nothing  was  likelyto 
come  of  it.  • 

The  provoking  part  was,  that  the  pe^ 
sons  chiefiy  concerned  seemed  one  and 
all  most  excellently  satisfied;  evei 
Eleanour,  her  own  dear  sensible  Eles^ 
nour,  who  might  have  been  reckoned  on  to 
see  the  pity  of  it,  —  even  she  let  fall  nott 
syllable  of  dejection. 

It  had  been  CeciPs  original  scbene  • 
certainly;  but  Eleanour  had  pledged  her  | 
participation  in  it  by  that  snule,  suul  M" 
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a  look  of  sympathy  would  not  have  been 
amiss.  For  it,  however,  she  watched  in 
vain. 

On  the  charade  night,  the  night  on 
which  Oliver  in  all  his  glory  was  bustling 
from  one  to  another  —  directing,  advis- 
ing, rehearsing,  and  draping  —  Anthony 
was  both  blind  and  stupid.  Absent,  too; 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  any 
beauty  in  the  show,  or  any  merits  in  the 
spceclics.  Mary  and  Honoria  Stuart,  who 
preferred  tableaux,  and  who  suggested 
that  since  Mr.  Delamere  disliked  acting 
he  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  make  one 
of  a  picture  group,  met  with  a  cold  rebuff. 
A  mule  could  not  have  been  more  stub- 
born, until  they  got  Eleanour  to  ask  him 
as  a  favor;  and  then  he  obeyed,  but  was 
so  evidently  out  of  temper,  that  they 
wished  he  liad  been  let  alone. 

The  whole  came  to  a  speedy  end,  and 
dancing  took  its  place.  Neither  would  he 
dance ;  but  that  had  been  understood 
before  ;  it  surprised  no  one,  when  he  was 
missed  from  the  room,  to  find  him  out 
upon  the  terrace,  with  a  dark,  stender  fig- 
ure by  his  side. 

But  why  did  Eleanour  stand  so  long  at 
her  little  window  that  night,  listening  to 
the  chatter  of  the  sea-birds,  and  watching 
the  solemn  flowing  in  of  the  dark  tide 
below  ?  Why  did  she  sob  and  sigh,  and 
wring  her  hands,  as  though  her  heart 
would  break  ?  and  throw  from  her,  and 
anon  catch  to  her  bosom,  a  spray  of 
starry  jessamine,  such  as  might  have  hung 
from  the  boughs  on  the  terrace  beneath  r 
It  cannot  be  that  Anthony  had  anything 
to  do  with  it?  It  is  true  that  he  sought 
her  there,  and  that  his  first  words  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart,  and  his  second  drove  the 
breath  from  her  lips.  It  is  true  that  she 
turned  from  him,  answering  she  knew  not 
what,  conscious  only  of  one  wild  desire  to 
tiy  and  never  see  his  face  again. 

They  have  been  much  together  of  late ; 
but  if  they  do  talk,  talk,  by  the  hour, 
whilst  the  others  are  frolicking,  surely  it 
is  only  because  sheer  inability  to  join  in 
all  that  goes  on,  excludes  them  from  the 
circle  .•* 

The  others  left  them  behind,  —  he  be- 
cause he  had  never  learned,  she  because 
she  has  renounced  their  amusements; 
they  cannot  possibly  now  take  part  in 
thera.  And  so  he  found  his  way  to  her. 
He  does  not  now  allow  her  to  pursue  her 
studies  uninterrupted,  but  prates  and 
proses  all  the  time;  and  has  so  much  to 
*ay,  and  says  it  so  well,  that  Alexander 
^ould  stare  if  he  could  see.  Oliver,  even 
if  he  so  desired,  is  in  far  too  great  request 


for  him  to  obtain  leave  to  retire  into  the 
shade.  He  trims  the  flower-glasses  if 
there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  do;  his 
accomplishments  are  so  varied  and  so 
numerous,  that  nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him. 

On  the  whole,  regarded  as  a  month  of 
pleasure,  as  a  visit  taken  merely  pour 
passer  U  Umps^  the  brothers*  stay  has 
gone  off  well  enough  for  all  concerned, 
although  from  the  fortnight  which  had 
first  been  named  for  its  duration,  it  has 
lengthened  out  to  double  the  time.  Alex- 
ander does  not  complain;  he  is  philoso- 
pher enough  to  feel  that  he  does  not  even 
care  much  about  it  ^  that  he  is  indifferent 
as  to  whether  they  go  or  stay,  Iw  this 
time.  When  at  last  a  day  is  definitely 
fixed,  he  is  able  to  say  heartily,  *'  Are  you 
really  obliged  to  go  1 

And  since  they  were,  at  least  Oliver 
was,  and  insisted  on  carrying  Anthony  off 
with  him,  —  more  coula  yet  be  added, 
"  Next  time  I  hope  you  will  have  better 
luck ! '' 

For  the  sport,  as  we  have  said,  was  bad, 
early  rains  having  spoiled  the  hatching 
season ;  and  perhaps  to  this  cause-  may 
be  attributed  the  young  men  bein^j  seen 
so  frequently  in  the  castle  shrubbery. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  they  bore  the  depri- 
vation bravely ;  and  ^o  high  did  they 
stand  at  last  in  their  brother-in-law's  good 
graces,  that  he  was  fain  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  would  not,  after  all,  have 
objected  to  seeing  one  of  his  pretty  sis- 
ters mistress  of  Slatchworth,  —  now  that 
there  appeared  no  chance  of  such  a  thing's 
coming  to  pass. 

It  is  just  possible  that  he  was  a  little 
nettled  to  find  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  not  very  anxious  to  have  Mary 
and  Honoria  Stuart  over  for  the  charades, 
thinking  the  charades  could  have  got  on 
very  well  without  them.  But  it  was  so 
near  the  end  of  the  brothers'  visit  —  there 
being  indeed  but  one  other  night  of  it  — 
that  he  did  not  say  much.  The  charades 
and  the  dancing  took  place,  and  we  know 
what  happened. 

On  the  next  morning,  Cecil  made  one 
final  attempt. 

"  Dear  Anthony,  I  am  so  sorry  you  are 
going." 

"  Well,  you  see,  Cis,"  slowly, "  we  can't 
stay  here  forever." 

"  But  why  need  you  both  go  at  once  1 
Why  should  not  Oliver  go,  if  he  has  to 
go,  and  you  stay  a  little  longer  by  your- 
self?" 

"  Noll  wants  me  to  know  his  fellows ; 
and  perhaps  it's  — just  as  well,"  said  An- 
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thony,  the  latter  part    of  the  sentence 
having  a  meaning  known  only  to  himself. 

"Are  you  going  with  him  to  the  regi- 
ment?" 

"  ril  stop  a  few  days  with  him,  and 
then  go  on  to  Blatchworth,  and  settle 
down." 

"  Oh,  Anthony,  I  wish  it  were  settling 
down  !  Why  don't  you  really  mean  what 
you  say  ?  Settle  down  altogether,  and  — 
and  marry,  you  know ! " 

"  I'm  a  non-performer,  as  usual,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  never  do  do  anything  like  other 

people.     You  and  Eleanour What  t 

What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Do  you  see  that  mountain- 
side over  there,  that  wood  with  the  open 
height  above  .^  It  was  on  just  such  a 
stony  bit  of  rising  ground  that  I  killed 
my  nrst  boar  in  the  Nilgherries.  He  got 
to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  —  it  was  as  like 
that  knoll  there  as  possible  i—  before  I  got 
my  first  shot  at  him.  He  turned  and 
dashed  into  the  wood  again,  grinding  his 
jaws  like  a  devil ;  and  1  made  off  to  the 
left,  had  him  again  five  minutes  after,  and 
bowled  him  over  as  dead  as  a  ninepin." 

"  I  dare  say  you  did.  But  I  do  wish, 
Anthony,  that  you  would  listen  to  me  for 
a  minute.  You  never  can  sit  down  quiet- 
ly, and  have  a  nice  comfortable  chat  about 
people  we  know,  and  things  we  are  inter- 
ested in.  You  always  fly  off  to  such  odd, 
out-of-the-way  subjects." 

**  Choose  your  own  subject,  then." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  my 
sisters-in-law? " 

"  Charming." 

"What,  all?" 

"Yes  all." 

"Well,  but  individually?  We  will  al- 
low  that  as  a  whole  they  are  charming  — 
at  least  /  think  so,  though  thev  are  Alex- 
ander's sisters,  and  people  saia  wc  should 
be  sure  to  quarrel.  Hut  we  never  do 
quarrel;  and  I  think  they  are  as  fond  of 
me  as  I  am  of  them." 

"  Creditable  to  you  both." 

"And  now  I  want  to  hear  what  ^'ou 
think  of  each  ?  Many  people  consider 
Kate  the  flower  of  the  flock,  but  by  can- 
dle-light I  don't  myself  think  she  is  equal 
to  Julia.     Do  you  .^" 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  not." 

"The  young  ones  are  very  engaging 
too." 

"  Oh,  very." 

"  I  know  you  like  Eleanour." 

"  Eleanour  ?  "  he  looked  absently  the 
other  way. 

"  1  said,  I  knew  that  you  liked  Elea- 
nour.'* 


"  I  wish,"  thought  he,  "  that  I  could  be 
as  sure  that  Eleanour  liked  me." 

The  subject  passed  off,  and  he  was  not 
betrayed.  He  had  to  combat  a  few  pen- 
sive complaints  that  they  should  leave  her 
to  go  out  with  the  fishermen  on  this  their 
last  evening;  that  considering  neither 
one  nor  other  had  any  reason  —  any  fair, 
excellent,  orthodox  reason  —  for  so  doing, 
they  should  prefer  to  spend  it  in  the 
company  of  the  sisters,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  be  of  the  party,  rather  than  ikith 
her. 

She  could  not  go,  could  not  leave  her 
little  boys,  since  the  nurse  was  away  hav- 
ing a  holiday ;  and  it  was  a  little  hard  to 
be  left  behind. 

Why  should  not  the  girls  have  come 
over  there,  and  they  couldhave  had  tea  out 
of  doors,  and  a  game,  and  a  stroll  along 
the  shore  afterwards  for  such  as  could  go? 
Thus  she  could  have  enjoyed  their  com- 
pany, and  yet  have  been  at  her  post ;  com- 
bined duty  and  pleasure. 

Of  course  she  wanted  them  to  please 
themselves,  would  not  for  worlds  have 
tethered  them  to  her  side  against  their 
will ;  but  considering  that  they  had  been 
at  the  castle  every  day  and  all  day  long  of 
late,  it  was  really  hardly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  there  to  the  last.  So  vejT 
late,  too.  They  would  not  be  home  till 
after  midnight ;  and  Alexander  had  a  cold, 
as  it  was. 

Alexander,  however,  protested  against 
his  cold  being  taken  into  account  It  was 
the  merest  nothing;  he  had  promised  his 
sisters ;  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  Cecil 
must  remember  that  it  was  not  often  her 
brothers  had  the  chance  of  seeing  nets 
drawn  on  a  Highland  loch. 

He  was  quite  cheery  and  genial  on  the 
subject ;  he  was  in  excellent  humor  and 
spirits,  reflecting  that  the  next  day  he 
would  have  his  house  to  himself;  that  the 
dreaded  episode  would  have  receded  into 
the  past;  and  that  he  had  not  failed  >b 
any  part  of  his  duty, either  as  a  relation 
or  a  host.  The  brothers  had,  indeed, 
drained  his  cup  of  hospitality  to  the  fullt 
and  it  was  not  probable  that'he  would  be 
soon  called  upon  to  fill  another.  Oliver 
but  seldom  obtained  leave,  and  Anthooy 
was  not  likely  to  come  without  him.  For 
another  year,  at  all  events,  he  was  safe. 

He  bustled  about,  making  arrang^ 
ments  for  the  expedition ;  ordered  dinner 
to  be  a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual;  pvo- 
vided  coats  and  mufflers  for  everybody: 
and  even  recollected  to  take  over  some 
extra  rugs  for  his  sisters*  feet.  He  was 
into    the   dogcart    with    a    schoolboy's 
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"whoooop"  before  Cecil  could  catch 
hold  of  him  for  a  whispered  caution. 

"  Alexander,  just  one  word ;  see  that 
Eleanour  goes.  She  ought  to  be  in  one 
boat,  and  you  in  the  other." 

"  Playing  propriety,  eh  ?     Til  see  to   ^" 

But  cither  he  forgot,  or  he  did  not  fi.  d 
seeing  to  it  so  easy  as  he  expected. 
Three  boats  instead  ot  two  had  been  pro- 
vided, bv  whom  it  did  not  appear ;  and  in 
the  confusion  the  party  got  wrong  some- 
how, three  of  the  girls  going  off  with 
Oliver,  who  was  the  dangerous  man, 
leaving  only  Julia  for  her  brother  to  look 
after,  since  Eleanour  arrived  late,  and 
was  hurried  by  her  cavalier  into  the  last 
boat,  alone  with  him  and  the  fishermen. 

Her  going  was  thus  of  no  good  to  any 
one,  Cecil  would  have  said ;  and  she 
might  just  as  well  have  been  left  at  home, 
as  she  had  begged  to  be. 

She  had  tried  to  excuse  herself,  had 
shown  several  good  reasons  why  she  was 
not  needed;  but  Alexander  had  remem- 
bered at  least  one  part  of  his  programme, 
and  had  backed  his  sisters  in  their  de- 
mand for  her  presence. 

Anthony  had  said  nothing  —  watching 
warily  in  the  background ;  but  when, 
overruled  at  last,  the  lady  came  down 
equipped,  she  found  Mr.  Delamere  alone 
waiting  for  her. 

He  was  not  ill-satisfied.  With  three 
boats  he  felt  he  could  manage,  even 
though  not  present  personally  at  the  em- 
barkation ;  the  two  other  crews  moving 
off  ere  they  reached  the  spot,  was  just 
what  he  expected  to  see. 

It  was  a  warm,  still  night ;  a  fine  night 
for  a  haul,  the  fishermen  said ;  they  did 
not  know  that  they  had  had  a  better  night 
that  season. 

Having  predicted  so  much,  and  made 
all  snug  within  and  without,  they  took  to 
their  oars  in  modest  silence ;  prepared 
only  to  speak  when  spoken  to ;  and  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  the  business  in  hand, 
to  prevent  their  giving  attention  to  any- 
thins:  unconnected  with  it.  Half  an 
hour's  pull  brought  all  the  party  to  the 
spot  where  the  nets  were  stretched ;  and 
here  the  boats  fell  apart,  not  to  interfere 
with  one  another. 

They  were  now  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay:  in  the  vast  black  shadow  of  the 
overhanging  cliffs  which  towered  along 
the  shore;  and  the  phosphorus  which 
flashed  from  their  oars  was  the  only  light 
obtained,  since  there  was  no  moon,  and  a 
veiled  sky. 

But  beneath  the  sombre  water  was  a 
wondrous  world  of  living  creatures.    Like 


tongues  of  flame  the  supple  fish  darted 
hither  and  thither ;  now  making  all  the 
surface  glow,  now  vanishing  in  the 
depths  ;  while  in  the  darkness  left,  a  sil- 
very lamp  would  come  floating  by. — 
luminous,  irridescent,  beautiful.  Only  a 
jelly-fish  permeated  with  phosphorus;  and 
the  shining  web  which  flung  its  stars  of 
splendor  tn rough  the  water,  was  only  a 
common  fisherman's  net ;  and  the  two 
dimly  outlined  figures,  sitting  side  by  side, 
so  motionless,  thrilled  each  witn  the 
presence  of  the  other,  were  only  a  man 
and  woman,  lifted  for  the  moment  into 
paradise. 

"If  I  could  make  you  happy,"  whis- 
pered Eleanour  at  last. 

"You  made  me  very  unhappy  last 
night,"  came  Anthony's  deep  murmur 
back. 

"  I  did  not  mean  —  I  did  not  know.  I 
was  so  startled,  so  shocked." 

"  Shocked,  Eleanour  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  I  had  never,  never  thought  of  it ;  and 

all  this  time  I  have  been Oh,  what 

must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  " 

"Thought  of  you?"  said  Anthony, 
softly.    "  If  you  ask  what  I  have  really 

thought  of  you "     It  was  not  that  she 

meant,  of  course ;  but  if  he  chose  to  take 
it  so,  how  was  she  to  prevent  him? 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  thought  of 
you  ?  That  you  were  the  best,  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  unselfish  sister ;  the  kindest, 
gentlest  daughter;  the  dearest  friend  —  " 

"The  air  grows  cold,"  said  Anthony, 
after  a  while;  "let  me  draw  the  plaid 
closer ;  you  must  not  catch  a  chill." 

All  at  once  his  tone  takes  the  tender 
authority  so  exquisite  to  a  woman's  ear 
in  the  voice  of  the  man  she  loves.  "  I 
am  going  to  take  charge  of  you  now," 
contmues  he.  "  You  are  mine,  say  what 
you  will,  after  this.  Take  your  hand  out 
of  the  water,  Eleanour." 

How  different  was  the  care  with  which 
he  guarded  her  footsteps  up  over  the 
slippery  tangle,  to  that  with  wnich  he  had 
escorted  her  down!  Then,  it  had  been 
with  a  half-resolute,  half-doubtful  hand, — 
fearful  lest  he  should  give  offence,  yet 
bent  on  holding  such  position  as  he  had ; 
then,  too,  he  had  hurried  along  'twixt 
ardor  and  trepidation  to  his  fate :  now,  all 
was  softness,  tenderness,  lingering. 

Shrouded  by  the  kindly  dusk  he  drew 
her  gently  forward,  one  arm  supporting 
while  the  other  led  ;  and  ere  they  quitted 
the  treacherous  pathway,  more  tnan  a 
promise  had  been  drawn  from  her  lips. 
The  flare  of  a  lamp  through  the  open  hall- 
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door,  revealed  to  the  laggards  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  there  before  them. 
They  had  only  just  been  missed.  Alex- 
ander was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "Why,  I 
thought  they  had  come  up  some  time 
ago,"  when  they  appeared,  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  surmises. 

**  And  1  think  we  had  a  rare  good  night's 
sport,"  continued  the  host,  havins:  ascer- 
tained that  all  had  gone  well.  "  What  do 
you  say,  Anthony?  The  best  we  have 
had  since  you  came,  eh?" 

"  Incomparably  the  best." 

"  Two  hundrea  and  thirteen  head  among 
us.     By  no  means  bad,  that." 

"Dad?  It  was  excellent,  first-rate.  I 
have  never  enjoyed  an  evening  more." 

"  Well,  then,  to  supper,"  said  Alexan- 
der, sitting  down  with  freshened  color 
and  heartv  appetite.  "  I  like  these  iolly 
suppers  afterwards ;  they  are  half  the  fun." 

"  So  they  are,  upon  my  word." 

"  But  you,  Mr.  Delamere,  take  your 
enjoyment  sadly,  as  they  say  Englishmen 
always  do,"  put  in  Miss  Dot,  saucily. 
"Your  poor  boatmen  must  have  found  it 
rather  triste  with  only  you  and  Eleanour. 
We  had  such  funny  sayings  from  our  two, 
Hector  and  Tom,  —  but  we  never  heard  a 
sound  from  your  quarter." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  That  was  strange.  We 
heard  plenty  of  sounds  from  yours." 

"  I  dare  say;  we  were  laughing  all  the 
time.  But  you  —  did  either  of  you  ever 
laugh  ? " 

"  Only  once.  I  told  your  sister  to  take 
her  hand  out  of  the  water  for  fear  of  cold, 
and  she  laughed  at  me ! " 

Dot  stared. 

"And  I  will  laugh,  or  at  least  smile," 
continued  the  speaker,  boldly,  "if  you 
will  do  me  the  great  favor  of  taking  this 
chair,  instead  of  the  one  you  are  benind? 
I  have  a  fancy  to  sit  there  to-night." 

He  wanted  to  be  beside  his  Eleanour; 
to  be  where  he  could  watch  over  her; 
exchange  a  word  or  look  now  and  then. 
He  was  not  going  to  heed  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  one  sister,  nor  the  blush  on 
the  other's  cheek.  They  might  all  see 
now,  if  they  chose;  they  had  oeen  blind 
enough  before. 

And  blind  they  continued  to  be  to  the 
last. 

If  the  marble  statue  in  the  hall  had  sud- 
denly descended  from  its  perch  and  come 
amongst  them  all,  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  amazed  and  incredulous 
than  when  it  was  made  known  in  what 
way  Eleanour  had  stepped  down  from  her 
pedestal.     Eleanour! 

And  Anthony,  whom  they  had  passed 


by  and  overlooked,  and  yet  regarded  with 
a  certain  amount  of  awe,  as  one  who  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  their  nonsense,  and 
petty  flirtations,  and  mock  love-making, 
—  /  nthony  to  cheat  them  thus ! 

^  utwitted  as  he  had  been,  in  company 
wf  n  all  the  rest,  Alexander  was  neverthe- 
less the  first  to  recover;  and  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  honestly  able  to  exclaim 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "  I  never  was 
better  pleased  in  my  life." 

"  But  do  tell  me  how  it  was,"  pleaded 
Cecil,  next  day, —  for  of  course  Oliver 
had  no  companion  in  his  early  start; 
"dear  Anthony,  1  want  so  very  much  to 
know." 

"  I  am  sure  then,  my  dear  Cis,  I  can't 
tell  you.    I  was  as  much  surprised  as 
any  one,  when  I  first  made  the  discovery. 
Somehow  it  grew  upon  me.    She  was  not 
always  flying  away  with  the  rest ;  crazed 
about  singing  and  dancing  and  fooling;  I 
had  time  to  draw  a  breath  and  get  to  know 
what  Eleanour  was  like ;  to  find  out  what 
was  in  her ;  and  to  —  well,  to  get  a  look 
into  her  eyes  now  and  then.     And  they 
arc  beauties !    Such  fire,  and  yet  snca 
softness  !    When  I  read  to  her  —  I  am 
reading  to  her  some  things  I  am  inter- 
ested in,  just  now — I  watch  the  effect, 
and  feel  my  way  by  them.     Poor  child! 
She  had  no  notion  what   I  was  about 
She  was  so  grand  and  so  frigid  at  first,— 
so  patronizing,  that  it  was  really  delist* 
ful.    You  have  no  idea  how  piquant  it 
was  to  wait  for  the  unveiling  of  the  real 
Eleanour,  as  bit  by  bit  she  came  out  of 
herself  when  no  one  was  by.    All  the 
grandmotherly  airs  iell    away,  and  the 
charms  peeped  out  one  by  one.    Bless 
you,  my  dear  girl,  you  don^t  know  Elesr 
nour!    You  wait  till  we  have  been  mar- 
ried a  few  months,  and  your  eyes  will  be 
opened ! " 

"It  was  her  own  wish,  her  own  doing," 
murmured  Cecil. 

"Her  own  doing,  certainly;  that  vas 
the  droll  part  of  it.  I  have  seen  many  1 
woman  laid  on  the  shelf  against  herwifl; 
but  I  never  saw  one  systematically  ditt 
to  it  of  her  own  accord.  It  was  aO  1 
could  do  to  dislodge  my  fair  Eleaoonr. 
She  gave  me  a  buffet  for  my  pains— 
metaphorically  —  at  the  first  suggestion; 
and  last  night  I  had  to  argue  and  entrol 
for  half  the  evening,  before  I  could  obtaB 
a  hearing  at  all!  Oh  no,  she  bad  settkd 
it  entirely  in  her  own  mind.  She  hadber 
father  and  sisters,  and  you  and  Alexas* 
der  and  the  children,  to  care  for;  and  she 
had  done  with  marriage,  and  all  thoi^ts 
of  the  kind.    But  I  found  the  soft  spot  it 
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last.  No,  you  need  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  it  out  of  me;  my  conduct 
was  quite  shabby  enough  at  the  time, 
without  betraying  my  sweetheart  after- 
wards.** 

**  She  would  be  old,  and  was  so  young," 
he  went  on,  musing.  "  That  excess  of 
sober  solemnity,  and  all  the  impetuous- 
ness  beneath  !  Those  black  gowns  too !  '* 
**  Pray,  what  had  they  to  do  with  it?  " 
**  Showed  off  her  figure  to  such  advan- 
tage as  no  others  could  ever  have  done. 
On  our  wedding-day  I  suppose  I  must 
submit  to  white,  or  whatever  is  proper,  — 
but  afterwards  she  must  return  to  the 
robe  in  which  she  won  my  heart.'* 

Eleanour,  on  her  part,  could  not  find 
one-half  so  much  to  say. 

She  wept,  and  blushed,  and  begged 
their  forgiveness,  as  if  she  had  done  tnem 
all  an  injury.  She  who  had  been  so  par- 
ticular with  them  all,  and  so  earnest  that 
the  proprieties  should  be  observed,  even 
to  the  minutest  particular,  to  have  been 
thus  caught  in  her  own  trap !  And  to  be 
sure,  it  was  on  Anthony  that  her  atten- 
tion had  been  chiefly  fixea, —  resolved  that, 
whatever  she  and  Cecil  might  in  private 
dare  to  hope  for,  there  should  be  no  at- 
tempts to  engage  his  notice ;  no  meetings 
without  surveillance ;  nothing  whatever 
inconsistent  with  severe  decorum.  Her 
vigilance  had  relaxed  only  when  it  be- 
came so  palpably  unnecessary,  as  to  make 
continuation  of  it  ridiculous. 

And  that  off  her  mind,  she  had  given 
herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  his  compan- 
ionship, —  had  allowed  herself  to  listen, 
untroubled  by  any  sense  of  danger,  to 
the  modulations  ot  his  treacherous  voice. 
As  long  as  he  kept  only  to  her^  no  cares 
could  burden  her  conscience ;  she  was 
free  to  enjoy ;  and  keenly  had  she  en- 
joyed, deeply  had  she  drunk,  of  the  intoxi- 
cating cup. 

Then  came  the  awakening. 
Only  on  the  previous  evening,  only 
when  ne  came  out  to  her  under  the  jessa- 
mine bower,  while  the  others  were  danc- 
ing within,  and  said  that  which  burst  in 
upon  her  dream  like  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  —  only  then  had  she  guessed 
what  all  this  was  leading  to. 

And  could  they  not,  one  and  all,  bear 
witness  to  her  unwillingness  to  go  on  the 
water  the  next  night  ?  Could  they  not 
testify  that  it  was  only  because  she  had 
been  compelled  to  do  so,  that  she   had 

yielded  at  last  .^     See  what  had  come  of 
It: 

**  If  you  had  but  let  me  do  as  I  said,*' 
cried  Eleanour,  'twixt  laughing  and  sob- 


bing, "  if  you  had  only  allowed  me  to  stay 
behind,  he  would  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  speaking  a  second  lime  I " 

She  was  subdued  thenceforth  beyond 
recovery.  In  the  interval  before  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  if  ever  a  controlling 
frown  crossed  her  brow,  or  a  didactic 
word  escaped  her  lips,  it  was  the  signal 
for  a  jeer,  a  taunt,  a  smile  of  derision. 

Eleanour  was  Eleanour  no  longer. 
Even  the  prospect  of  there  being  no  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  she  was  quitting,  — 
no  one  to  reign  as  she  had  reigned,  to 
judge,  ordain,  punish,  and  pardon,  —  did 
not  move  her  to  grasp  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment whilst  she  could.  She  threw  them 
down  then  and  there  acknowledging  her 
failure. 

She  was  once  more  a  bride  ere  the 
leaves  were  off  the  trees ;  and  this  time, 
of  her  complete  and  entire  happiness  no 
fears  were  entertained  by  anybody. 

In  Anthony  she  found  equality  of  mind, 
congeniality  of  temperament,  and  the  con- 
centrated affection  of  a  man  who  loves 
neither  easily  nor  often.  In  her  he  ex- 
perienced the  charm  of  being  united  to 
an  intelligent  companion ;  of  being  sub- 
ject daily  to  the  influence  of  a  cheerful, 
unselfish  disposition ;  and  of  being  looked 
at  across  his  own  table  by  the  finest  eyes 
in  the  world. 

The  manuscript  which  was  contra- 
band at  Crichton,  was  openly  sent  into 
the  world  from  Blatchworth  ;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  affirmed  that  it  owed  no 
small  portion  of  its  merits  and  its  success 
to  the  assistance  of  its  first  critic.  The 
attention  it  attracted,  added  to  their  own 
superiority  of  intellect  and  amiability  of 
temper,  soon  obtained  for  Anthony  and 
his  wife  any  society  they  chose  among 
the  learned,  the  gifted  ana  the  witty ;  but 
having  thus  unexpectedly  distinguished 
themselves  before  the  world,  it  is  clear 
that  they  can  no  longer  claim  to  figure 
under  the  title  of  "  non-performers.'* 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
RELIGION,  ACHAIAN  AND  SEMITIC. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  author*  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  make  a  reply  to  my 
paper  published  in  this  review,  and  enti- 
tled "The  Olympian  System  versus  the 
Solar  Theory."  In  this  reply  he  states 
his  objections  with  a  courtesy,  which  I 
shall  strive  to  imitate,  but  cannot  hope  to 

*  Sir  George  Cox. 
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excel.  I  am  sorrjr,  however,  to  observe 
that  they  begin  with  the  title.  The  solar 
theory,  ne  thinks,  is  not  legitimately  so 
called;  and  as  to  the  Olympian  system, 
he  conceives  that  it  does  not  exist.  Let 
me  endeavor  to  give  him,  upon  both 
points,  such  satisfaction  as  I  can. 

1.  It  is  not  open  to  me  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  genius,  and  fall  back  upon  the 
method  of  Lord  Byron ;  who,  on  finding 
himself  wrong  in  an  assertion  respecting 
Mr.  Hallam,  said  the  name  must  stand  in 
the  verse,  until  he  was  supplied  with  some 
other  name,  dissyllabic  and  not  less  eu- 
phonious, of  a  person  respecting  whom 
the  assertion  could  be  truly  made.*  It  is 
not  convenient  or  mannerly  to  force  on 
the  advocate  of  any  system  a  name  for  it 
which  he  disavows ;  but  Sir  George  Cox 
has  not  supplied  me  with  a  substitute  for 
a  phrase  which  I  thought  had  been  ac- 
cepted, inasmuch  as  the  sun  is  the  centre 
of  what  is  called  the  solar  theory,  as  he  is 
of  what  is  called  the  solar  system,  though 
in  both  there  are  other  things  besides  the 
sun.  By  the  solar  theory,  I  mean  that 
theory  which  teaches  that  the  religion  of 
all  the  Aryan  races  had  the  worship  of 
external  nature,  and  especially  of  light, 
and  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  light,  for  its 
source,  and  its  primary  stage.  But  I  will 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  an  epi- 
thet, which  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  champions  of  the  theory  ap- 
pears to  disavow. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hard  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  "Olympian 
system,"  seeing  that  I  have  described  it 
as  "the  Greek  mythology  of  the  Troic 
epoch,  or  as  exhibited  m  the  poems  of 
Honier,"  meaning  of  course  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  and  seeing  that  those  poems 
unquestionably  set  forth  a  thearchy  of  a 
very  marked  and  particular  form,  as  well 
as  a  scheme  of  worship,  and  a  set  of 
moral  ideas  placed  in  a  certain  relation 
to  that  scheme. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  aid  towards 
ascertaining  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  Olympian  system,  so  described,  and 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  any  other 
fountain-head  of  Aryan  religions  than  the 
worship  of  external  nature. 

There  is  not,  Sir  George  Cox  appears 
to  think,  a  real  or  necessary  antagonism 
between  his  theory  and  my  own  view. 
If  there  is  such  an  antagonism,  it  is  only, 
in  my  view,  to  the  monopoly  claimed  for 
it  as  a  thing  universally  proved.     I  do  not 

*  "  See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  the  fork, 

Resume  his  pen,  and  praise  his  lordstiib's  work." 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


presume  to  construct  a  theory,  but  I  up- 
hold certain  propositions  at  wnich  I  have 
arrived,  without  any  preconceptions  what- 
ever, from  patient  and  prolonged  study  of 
the  text  of  Homer ;  not  any  wider  or  more 
comprehensive  belief,  drawn  from  other 
sources.  These  propositions  include  the 
avowal  (i)  that  nature-worship  seems  to 
have  entered  largely  and  fundamentally 
into  the  religion  of  the  Trojans  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Iliad;  and  (2) that  there  are 
traces  of  it  among  his  Achaian  Greeks,  as 
a  system  superseded,  in  his  "Olympian" 
scheme,  by  a  different  formative  idea,  yet 
one  which  apparently  had  had  its  period 
of  ascendency  in  the  country,  and  which 
may  probably  have  survived  its  own 
downfall  as  a  central  idea  in  the  obscurer 
forms  of  merely  local  practice  and  belief. 
This  rejection  or  supersession  of  na- 
ture-worship as  a  central  idea  was  not,  in 
my  view  as  drawn  from  the  poems,  a  gra- 
tuitous act  due  to  the  mere  fancy  or 
inclination  of  the  poet.  It  was  the  cast- 
ing out  of  the  strong  man  by  a  stronger 
man  :  a  displacement  due  to  the  entrance 
into  the  land  of  persons  and  races  distinct 
from,  and  superior  in  intellect,  or  knowl- 
edge, or  capability,  or  energy,  or  in  all  or 
some  of  these  to,  the  inhabitants  whom 
they  found  already  in  possession.  Of 
these  it  is  evident,  from  the  poems,  that 
a  portion  were  non-Aryan,  and  were 
included  under  that  name  which  Homer 
employed  with  so  wide  a  range,  the  name 
of  Phoenicians.  But  there  is  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  population,  to  whom  we  have 
no  reason  for  denying  the  name  of  Arj'ans, 
and  in  whose  case  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
a  basis  of  nature-worship  for  their  relig- 
ion. This  is  the  Achaian  or  properly 
Hellenic  portion  :  and  these  are  they,  to 
whom  it  is  most  reasonable  to  ascribe,  if 
not  under  the  direct  dictates  of  the  text, 
yet  in  obedience  to  its  suggestions  and  in 
conformity  with  its  contents,  those  ele- 
ments of  the  Olympian  system  which 
lifted  it  above  the  materialism  or  panthe- 
ism of  nature-worship,  as  well  as  above 
the  gross  and  filthy  sensualism  of  the 
East.  This,  I  say,  was  the  Hellenic  por- 
tion; the  third,  and  the  loftiest,  of  the 
great  factors  which  supply  in  the  poems 
the  materials  of  their  Olympian  system. 
This  Hellenic  element,  of  which  Achilles 
is  the  flower  and  the  pattern,  had  already 
gained  its  social  and  political  ascendency, 
and  become  the  basis,  or  norm^  of  nation- 
al character.  But,  as  is  usual  in  matters 
of  history,  facts  preceded  theories;  and 
these  facts,  in  times  later  than  that  of 
Homer,  found  their  indication  in  the  epi- 
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gram  wliich  invents  a  supposititious  Hel- 
len,  with  Doros,  Ion,  Aiolos,  and  Achaios 
for  his  sons  or  descendants. 

That  system  was  accordingly  in  my 
view  the  composite  result  of  an  ethnical 
fusion  of  a  number  of  races,  influences, 
and  traditions  :  and  therefore  very  far 
from  "the  result  of  a  deliberate  revolt 
against  an  elemental  or  nature-worship." 
Here  again  the  facts  preceded  the  theory; 
and  these  facts  were  ethnical.  The  com- 
posite origin  of  the  Greek  nation  is  unde- 
niable. Every  page  of  Homer  bears 
witness  to  it ;  and  tradition  outside  of  the 
poems,  diversified  as  it  is,  testifies  in  a 
variety  of  forms  to  the  same  truth.  I 
greatly  mistrust  the  predominant  author- 
ity, sometimes  assigned  to  a  priori  rea- 
soning. Yet  it  has  its  place  ;  and,  without 
presuming  to  build  upon  it,  I  will  observe 
that,  where  serious  diversity  of  race  coin- 
cides with  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
political  genius,  there  could  hardly  be  any 
result  in  the  domain  of  religion  other  than 
that  it  should  be  composite.  I  speak  of 
cases  where  the  ethnical  elements  were 
well  suited  for  cohesion,  and  where  the 
several  creeds  did  not  claim  to  be  stamped 
with  the  marks  of  special  origin  or  of  an 
exclusive  authority.  The  aim  of  what  I 
have  written  is  to  place  the  origin  of  the 
Olympian  system  in  accordance  with 
facts  :  with  ethnical  facts  which  dictated 
silently,  and  by  no  meai\s  in  the  manner 
of  a  deliberate  revolt  against  anything,  the 
limits  of  existence  and  development  for 
the  several  forms  of  religious  tradition 
brought  into  the  country ;  which  estab- 
lished a  modus  vivendi  between  them ; 
and  which  (apparently)  made  it  possible 
for  the  powerful,  comprehensive,  and  sym- 
pathetic genius  of  Homer  to  compouna  or 
adjust  them  into  a  literary  system,  which 
took  its  commanding  place  in  Greek  tra- 
dition, and  which  through  some  fifteen 
centuries,  for  purposes  practical,  or  politi- 
cal, or  at  the  least  negative,  satisfied  the 
mind  of  Greece  and  otthe  Western  civili- 
zation. 

But  for  all  these  ethnical  facts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  genesis  of  the  Olympian 
system,  undoubtedly  the  poems  of  Hojner 
are  the  great  source  of  testimony.  And 
here  I  find  in  the  method  followed  by  Sir 
George  Cox  what  seems  to  me  a  bar  to 
progress.  While  I  try  the  character  of 
Apollo  upon  Homeric  evidence,  he  refers 
that  divinity  to  a  pure  light-parentage 
mainlv  by  evidence  which  is  non-Homer- 
ic; take  for  example  the  Hymn  to  Apollo, 
as  to  which  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have 
performed  the  easy  and  almost  superflu- 


ous task  of  demonstrating  *  that  it  is  not, 
cannot  be.  Homer's.  In  truth  he  de- 
clines my  first  and  main  postulate ;  which 
is,  that  tne  poems  shall  be  recognized  as 
an  independent  source  of  evidence,  and 
that  the  determination  to  throw  them  into 
hotchpot  along  with  the  whole  promiscu- 
ous mass  of  Greek  traditions  resting  upon 
much  later  testimony  can  only  result  in 
confusion  and  give  scope  to  the  votaries 
of  every  theory  to  establish  it  by  choosing 
out  of  the  miscellaneous  mass  such  in- 
gredients as  they  find  suitable  to  their 
purpose.  In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
Sir  George  Cox  sees  the  work  not  of  one 
Homer  but  of  several,  denies  that  the 
Homer  known  to  Plato  was  the  Homer 
known  to  ^schylus,  and  denies  also  that 
the  mass  of  Greek  mythplogy  is  to  be 
regarded  as  of  later  growth  than  the 
picture  of  it  drawn  in  the  poems.  But  in 
all  my  reasoning  upon  the  Olympian  sys- 
tem I  presuppose  certain  conclusions 
about  the  authority  due  to  the  poems; 
I  claim  for  them  that  they  offer  a  vast 
body  of  ancient  and  consistent  testimony, 
standing  by  itself  with  little  or  nothing 
which  can  oe  shown  to  approach  to  it  in 
antiquity,  stamped  with  all  the  internal 
features  of  unity,  and  subjected  in  a 
marked  degree  to  all  the  best  tests  of 
verification  by  applying  to  the  several 
portions  of  an  extensive  and  highly  varied 
text  the  rules  of  a  truly  comparative  my- 
thology. 

When  therefore  Sir  George  Cox  asks 
why  we  are  to  gather  the  Achaian  con- 
ception of  Demeter  only  from  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  the  reply  is  ready  made  for 
me.  It  is  because  there  is  no  other  body 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  Achaian  or 
heroic  period:  and  this  witness,  when  in- 
terrogated about  **  the  bright-eyed  maiden 
dragged  away  by  the  chariot  of  Hades 
from  the  plams  of  Enna'*  and  the  bitter 
grief  of  the  mother  transfigured  into 
radiant  joy,  replies  that  there  are  no 
plains  ot  Enna  within  his  circumscribed 
geography ;  that  his  Demeter  is  not  agi- 
tated either  by  any  bitter  grief,  or  tne 
sweet  troubles  of  radiant  joy;  that  his 
Persephon^  is  not  a  bright-eyed  maiden 
unwillingly  detained  below  ground,  but  a 
solemn,  unseen  queen,  who  is  apt  to  send 
forward  a  Gorgon  head  to  warn  ofiE  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  pierce  the  pene- 
tralia 01  the  underworld  and  appear  in 
her  awful  presence-chamber.f  And  I  as 
counsel  suggest  that  this  beautiful  photo- 


*  See  "  Homeric  Synchronism,"  chap.  i. 
t  Od.  xi.  634. 
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graph  of  the  Sicilian  scene  bears  unmis- 
takably a  master's  name,  with  a  place 
and  a  date,  far  other  than  those  claimed 
by  my  client,  the  Achaian  Homer. 

The  next  case  taken  is  that  of  Hermes. 
His  acts  in  the  Odyssey,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  G.  Cox,  are  marked  by  great  gra\nty 
and  decorum :  but  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  knew  nothing  of 
the  tale  told  in  the  nymn?  Now,  we  can- 
not be  sure  that  he  was  ignorant  of  politi- 
cal economy,  or  of  natural  selection.  But 
surely  in  archaic  as  well  as  in  modern  in- 
quiry we  must  deal  with  what  a  witness 
gives  us,  and  we  are  not  free  to  speculate 
on  what  we  '*  cannot  be  sure  "  but  that  he 
might  have  given  us.  In  this  case  indeed 
it  is  evident  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
had  some  knowledge  common  to  him'  with 
the  author  of  the  nymn ;  for  his  Hermes 
is  by  no  means  a  pattern  of  gravity  and 
decorum,  inasmuch  as  (Od.  xix.  396)  he 
instructed  Autolukos  in  theft  and  perjury. 
But  neither  this  tradition  nor  anything 
else  in  the  Odyssey  in  the  least  degree 
sustains  the  conception  of  Hermes  as  a 
solar  or  elemental  power.  Sir  G.  Cox 
asks  whether  the  Achaians  may  not  have 
worshipped  him  as  the  wind.  But  (i)  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  him,  and  he 
gives  none;  (2)  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
with  some  appearance  of  care  excludes 
the  winds  from  the  Olympian  court  (xxiii. 
192-216),  to  which,  in  both  the  poems, 
Hermes  evidently  belongs. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  Zeus.  And 
here  it  is  admitted  that  his  relation  to  the 
material  heaven  is  that  of  a  ruler,  but 
alleged  that  he  is  always  bound  to  remain 
in  it  while  other  gods  can  "visit  the  earth 
and  take  part  in  the  quarrels  of  mortal 
men."  Now  undoubtedly  Zeus  does  not 
enter  into  the  details  01  battles ;  this  is 
forbidden  by  his  dignity.  But  he  visits 
the  earth  freely,  if  not  familiarly.  He 
directs  the  battle  through  other  agents, 
or  without  any  second  cause  (II.  xiii.  2): 
he  uses  the  earth  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  its  grass  and  flowers  are  made  to 
minister  to  his  enjoyment  (xiv.  338). 

Lastly,  says  Sir  G.  Cox,  the  parentage 
of  Apollo  is  still  less  equivocal.  But 
again  he  has  to  flood  his  pages  with 
matter  drawn  from  the  hymn  which  can- 
not be  the  work  of  Homer  (or  let  him 
show  that  it  can),  and  with  Indian  tradi- 
tion whose  relevancy  is  assumed.  Now 
this  ciise  is  the  one  most  fatal  of  all  to 
those  who  are  daring  enough  to  associate 
the  niture-cult  with  the  Olympian  system. 
For  if  Apollo  be  in  that  scheme  of  cultus 
at  all,  he  can  be  nothing  but  the  sun : 


and  from  the  place  of  the  sun  Homer  has 
shut  him  out  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, by  providing  another  indixnduality  to 
All  it.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
poems,  Apollo  was  a  divinity  of  universal 
worship :  and  if  in  lands  not  Achaian  he 
stood  for  the  sun,  this  fact  only  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  the  opposing  Achaian 
tradition  recorded  in  the  poems,  where  he 
is  so  carefully  severed  from  all  solar  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  even  among  the  deities 
provided  with  a  chariot  and  horses,  pos- 
sibly to  make  this  severance  more 
thorough. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute,  indeed 
I  am  forward  to  allege,  that  Homer  was 
acquainted  with  notions,  or  even  perhaps 
systems,  of  elemental  religion.  But  the 
evidence  stands  before  us,  as  a  stron?, 
impregnable  fact,  that  he  framed  orfd- 
lowcd  a  scheme  which  passed  them  by, 
cast  them  into  the  shade,  put  in  their 
place  another  dominant  idea,  and  worked 
it  out  in  a  manner  singularly  dominant 
and  comprehensive.  He  did  tnis,  without 
doubt,  not  as  an  arbitrary  instructor,  but 
as  the  masterly  manipulator  of  the  sp^ 
ciflc  tradition  ot  his  own  race,  the  Achaian 
race:  that  tradition  is  a  great  fact  of 
archaeology,  and  I  want  to  fasten  attention 
on  the  question  what  was  its  origin. 

Not  only  does  the  text  of  Homer  offer 
itself  to  us  armed,  or  burdened,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  these  aspiring  claims, 
but  it  derives  a  tenfold  importance  from 
the  fact  that  the  Grecian  records  nowhere 
else  offer  us  any  similar  code  of  informa- 
tion.    No  human  ingenuity  could  draw 
from     Pausanias    or    Apollodoros    the 
materials  of  a  consistent  and  full-bodied 
scheme.     It  is  impossible  to  construct  out 
of  the  rich  and  splendid  literature  of  the 
classical  age,  or  from  the  works  of  the 
philosophers,  any  consistent,  comprehen- 
sive,   and    living   conception,  either  of 
Greek  mythology,  or  of  Greek  religion, 
in    relation    to  the  nation  and  its  oailj 
life.    But  such  a  conception  it  is  that,  as 
matter  of  fact  and  not  speculation,  is  pr^ 
sen  ted  to  us  by  the  poems  as  they  stand. 
It  would  hardly  be  too  much  tosajthat 
we  can  understand  from  them  the  rd|r 
ious  life  of  the  Homeric  period  as  wu 
as  we  can  understand  from  the  records  <tf 
the  Christian  Church  and  of  Christendos 
what  has  been  the  religious  life  of  tbc 
early  and  of  many  later  Christians.  We 
are  not  on  this  account  to  tamper  with  tbe 
laws  of  evidence.    Nay,  rather  than  this, 
it  might  be  held  that  we   oueht  to  pi' 
the  poems  all  the  more  rigidly  to  the 
proof  of  their  title.    Be  it  so.    But  let  0 
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two  questions  distinct   in   our 

they  are  distinct  in  their  nature. 
,'  are  no  less  distinct,  than  the 
of  the  title  to  an  estate,  from  the 
of  the  quality  of  its  climate,  or 
nt  of  its  rental. 

gthcn,  it  is  evident,  can  be  more 
2paratcd  than  the  argument  for 
?ric  text,  and  the  argument/r^w 
eric  text;  the  argument  ybr  the 
\  the  argument  from  the  unity, 
he  two  is  simply  to  bewilder  the 
ntroversy. 

s  postulating  the  recognition  of 
my  design  requires  that  it  shall 

and  canvassed  with  the  utmost 
ss.  It  is  to  be  searched,  not 
ture-gallcry  by  a  visitor,  but  like 
f  earth  in  a  good  "placing"  bv 
idcr.  The  items  of  evidence  it 
are  not  to  be  counted  by  units  or 
lor  vet  by  hundreds,  but  by  thou- 
\n(f  here  we  come  upon  one  of 
est  of  our  difficulties :  the  great 
and  diversity  of  the  fields  of 
gical  and  philological  inquiry 
ch  the  Homeric  question,  when 

its  entirety,  is  found  to  range, 
ot  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any  man 

adequately  studied  them  all. 
elf,  I  tremble  to  pronounce  any 
t  or  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
le  immediate  area  of  the  Homeric 
And  I  must  say  boldly,  though 
lot  offensively,  that  I  have  not 
n  of  any  case  in  which  the  able 
nious  rcasoners  on  the  origin  of 
in  general,  or  of  Aryan  religion, 
all  recognized  the  duty  of  that 
nvestigation  of  the  evidence  of 
IS,  without  which  I  am  confident 
•orthy  results  can  be  drawn  from 
ticiilar  portion  of  the  field  of 
nquirics.  These  results,  when 
it  and  stated,  can  of  course  have 
incing  force  with  those  whose 
D  already  possessed  by  a  pre-con- 
leory  tliat  excludes  them.  That 
uld  reject  them  is  a  matter  of 
liat  they  should  accept  them  can 
esircd  when  they  shall  have  con- 
)  the  severe  conditions  of  a  labo- 
1  minute  inquiry,  which  if  they 
inclination  they  probably  have 
time  to  undertake.  The  true 
reader  has  not  yet  acquired  an 

knowledge  of  the  results  ob- 
:)m  com])arative  philology  or  re- 
side Homer:  and,  if|  I  am  right, 
ers  in  this  wider  field  have  not 
)priated  and  digested  the  results 
gh  Homeric  reading. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  representation 
of  the  case  condemns  inquirers  to  per- 
plexity, and  readers  to  despair.  Not  so. 
What  it  really  inculcates  is  not  despair, 
but  patience.  Let  E^T)tology,  Assyri- 
ology,  Homerology,  and  the  whole  chubby 
and  growing  familv  of  ologies  work  on 
steadily  in  the  collection  and  classifica- 
tion  of  materials,  without  limit,  and  in 
the  suggestion  of  inferences  from  them 
with  no  other  reserve  than  this  one  im- 
portant condition,  that  they  shall  not 
present  to  the  world  their  provisional  and 
hypothetical  results  as  accepted  facts,  or 
demonstrated  conclusions.  How  much 
error  and  confusion  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  from  overleaping  this  barrier  of 
reserve,  there  is  no  present  occasion  to 
consider.  The  office  of  a  genuine  in- 
quirer and  collector  of  facts,  it  humble,  is 
honorable.  But  if  he  is  determined  to 
forestall  the  future,  if  the  grub  is  resolved 
to  play  the  butterfly,  then,  inasmuch  as 
his  future  is  one  that  never  may  arrive, 
instead  of  growing  into  a  discoverer,  he 
may  eventually  stand  revealed  as  an  im- 
postor. 

When  the  Realien  or  positive  contents 
of  the  Homeric  poems  shall  have  been  at 
length  collected  and  published,  they  will 
with  a  vast  economy  of  labor  be  graaually 
distilled  through  the  brains  of  a  number 
of  competent  men,  such  for  example  as 
those  who  have  theorized  at  large  on 
nature-worship,  men  who  will  have  time 
to  consider  the  evidence,  but  would  not 
have  had  time  to  collect  it.  Then  there 
will  grow  up,  one  by  one,  a  body  of  ap- 
proved results ;  ana  these,  takin^^  their 
proper  places  through  the  force  of  intel- 
lectual gravitation,  will  obtain  their  final 
certificates  as  portions  of  the  established 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

Having  stated,  above,  the  two  propo- 
sitions in  which  I  find  myself  on  ground 
which  accords  with  the  tneory  of  nature- 
worship,  I  will  now  state  my  propositions 
as  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence  from 
the  poems  which  gives  no  support  to  the 
theory.  I  premise  that  for  brevity's  sake 
I  shall  call  the  three  great  factors  of 
Greek  religion  by  the  respective  nanoes 
of  Pelasgian,  Asiatic,  and  Hellenic. 

In  the  Asiatic  factor  I  include  all  that 
may  have  come  through  the  Phoenician 
channel,  whether  from  Assyria,  or  Syria, 
or  Egypt.  Of  the  Homeric  deities,  Posei- 
don, Hephaistos,  Hermes,  and  Aphrodite 
plainly  are  associated  with  it.  My  fur- 
ther propositions  then  are  these  :  — 

I.  This  Asiatic  element  seems  to  have 
no  positive  signs  in  the  poems  of  elemental 
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connection  in  any  of  its  deities,  except  a 
residuary  trace  in  Ilephaistos  of  a  rela- 
tion to  fire,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
indicative  of  a  more  extended  or  intimate 
rehition  of  the  same  kind  outside  the 
Homeric  or  Achaian  system.  Thus,  for 
example ;  where,  in  Troas,  Hephaistos 
overcomes  the  hostile  action  of  the  riv- 
ers by  the  element  of  fire  at  his  com- 
mand, the  expression  used  is  (II.  xxi.  342) 
TiTvoKCTO  OioTTLfiaig  Ti'p,  which,  thouprh  it 
does  not  require,  yet  from  its  simple  di- 
rectness admits,  the  materializing  idea. 
With  regard  to  Poseidon  in  particular, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  any  theory  of  an 
elemental  origin  into  accordance  with  the 
Homeric  evidence.  H  the  theory  of 
nature-worship  is  to  be  made  good  for 
him,  or  for  Hermes,  or  for  Aphrodit5,  it 
must  be  by  testimony  drawn  from  sources 
wholly  separate. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Hellenic  element 
of  the  Olympian  religion,  the  presump- 
tions agamst  the  theory  are  stronger. 
The  case  stands  thus.  We  find  in  the 
poems  a  group  of  traditions,  apparently 
associated  with  the  Achaian  factor  of  the 
nation,  which  are  anthropomorphic  in  a 
fashion  and  degree  such  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  could  have 
been  mere  impersonations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, with  an  exception  (Iris)  such  in 
its  character  as  to  confirm  the  rule.  It  is 
still  more  in  opposition  to  the  theory,  that 
this  group  of  Olympian  facts  and  person- 
ages bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  traditions  ofthc  book  of  Genesis. 
I  have  found  the  force  of  this  resemblance 
continually  to  grow  with  the  careful  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  evidence 
in  detail.  And  the  presumptions  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  nature-worship,  as  an  ex- 
clusive theory,  are  still  further  height- 
ened when  we  observe  in  certain  of  the 
Hellenic  personages  of  the  Olympian 
system,  such  as  Apollo,  signs  that  in 
some  other  lands  divine  personages  hav- 
ing points  of  correspondence  with  him 
had  such  attributes  as  to  connect  them, 
more  or  less,  with  systems  of  nature- 
worship.  For  the  question  then  arises 
whether  this  purely  personal  and  thean- 
thropic  conception  is  not  the  original 
conception,  whether  the  relation  to  nat- 
ural objects  is  not  later  and  superinduced, 
whether  the  Homeric  poems  may  not  be 
a  corroborative  witness  to  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  to  the  form  under  which  the 
idea  of  God  was  first  made  known  to  or 
conceived  by  the  race  of  Adam. 

I  will  not  at  present  use  the  phrase, 
however  familiar,  of  primitive  rcvelatioa. 


because  that  involves  the  coDsideration 
and  solution  of  other  questions  not  neces- 
sary for  the  present  purpose,  and  likely 
to  import  warmth,  or  at  least  preposses- 
sion, into  the  inquiry.  It  is  an  mquir}' 
which  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  cool  and  clear  impartiality  as  if  we 
were  osteologists  who  had  found  a  bone 
and  were  trying  to  fix  the  animal  to 
whose  configuration  it  belonged,  or  math- 
ematicians who  had  to  choose  bctweea 
the  best  probable  modes  of  solving  z 
complicated  equation.  Here  are  beum 
us  a  group  of  traditions  which  appear  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Hellenic  or 
Achaian  factor  of  the  Greek  nation: 
whose  entire  spirit  is  alien  alike  to  the 
worship  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  na- 
ture: and  which  present  marked  resem- 
blances to  many,  and  marked  conformity 
or  combatibility  with  all  the  main  features 
of  the  Hebrew  tradition  recorded  in  Gen- 
esis. The  whole  question  is  whether 
these  resemblances  and  this  compatibility 
indicate  a  common  origin.  It  is  neither 
more  than  this,  nor  less.  And  it  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  contempt,  or  neglect, 
or  indolent  superficiality,  or  adventurous 
theory  made  conspicuous  in  the  world*s 
eye  by  walking  upon  stilts.  It  must  be 
tried  oy  the  laws  of  evidence,  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  reason  and  probability.  It 
will  not  do  to  say,  — 

All  the  Aryan' religions  had  their  origin 
in  nature-worship. 

This  is  a  case  of  an  Aryan  religion. 

Therefore  it  had  its  origin  in  natDT^ 
worship ; 

as  long  as  the  major  proposition  is  faced 
by  a  set  of  prc-historic  traditions,  bckxtf- 
ing  to  a  particular  Ar>'an  race,  stronrar 
opposed  in  their  present  form  to  the  idea 
and  scope  of  nature-worship,  and  not  vet 
shown  to  have  been  converted  into  tut 
present  form  by  a  metamorphic  opentioB 
such  as  to  reverse  the  whole  principle  of 
their  life,  the  whole  basis  on  which  tbey 
rest,  by  the  substitution  of  thfe  tbcan* 
thropic  or  anthropomorphic  idea  for  tbe 
cultus  of  external  nature. 

Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  the  first  part  of  hii 
lately  published  *'  Studies  on  the  Philof» 
phy  of  Religion,*'  has  rendered  mncli  wA 
to  inquirers  oy  his  independence  of  sciti' 
ment,  and  his  directness  and  clearness ii 
expression.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  «€£■! 
to  understand  him:  and  a  sketch  of  Vl 
leading  propositions  will  set  outforni> 
well-defined  position  in  the  face  of  tke 
problem  that  we  have  to  solve. 

On  ^n^ounds  which  appear  to  me  vp^ 
insufficient,  but  which  it  is  tuneccsafy 
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iscuss,  Mr.  Fairbairn  wholly  re- 
the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation 

accept  his  dictum  under  protest 
irpose  of  tlie  present  argument, 

aim  of  that  argument  is  to  deal 
evidence  and  the  probabilities  of 
on  grounds  entirely  apart  from 
e  proof  or  the  assumption  of 
velation.  If  the  upshot  of  this 
hall  be  to  bring  out  the  primitive 
od  in  a  form  accordant  with  that 
ch  certain  records  purporting  to 
iuch  a  revelation  exhibit,  that  is 
ler  for  consideration  in  its  own  ■ 

present  we  have  nothing  to  do 

iirbairn  seeks  to  follow  up  to  its 
lie  the  idea  of  God  among  our 
opean  or  Iranian  ancestors,  and 
ts  lineaments  as  he  finds  them 
ibitcd.  He  recognizes  the  ten- 
thc  Semitic  races  to  monotheism 
id  considers  that  Indo-European 

onlv  has  been  tolerant  of  the 

gods  of  different  nations,  but 
eived  the  divine  unity  as  ab- 
lile  the  Semite  holds  it  as  per- 
rhe  '*  Indo-European  tendency 
religious  multiplicities,  but  to 
jic  unities 'Vp.  17).  The  god  of 
n    is  an  object  of  worship;  the 

a  philosophy  is  a  product  of 
on. 

historical  basis,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
(i)  the  original  unity  of  the  Indo- 
1  nations  ;  (2)  the  existence  of 
lentarv  form  of  their  civilization 
ey  separated  ;  (3)  the  connection 
everai  mvthologies  with  the  faith 
ill  united  family,  as  of  branches 
ir  parent  stem  (p.  18).  These 
ons   will  probably,  in  their  gen- 

of  expression,  be  admitted, 
nsiders  it  undeniable  that  these 
;ies  resolve  themselves  into  sim- 
fewer  elements,  the  farther  they 
d  back.  The  Greek  polytheism 
d    by   a    confluence    of    several 

which  can  be  traced  to  their 
e  Indo-European,  Pelasg^ic,  Hel- 
riental,  and  Egyptian  fountain- 
.  20).  So  likewise,  "  centuries 
le  Vedas,''  we  can  trace  the  point 
ncc  between  two  streams,  which 
3  form  the  Indian  and  Iranian 
with  their  respective  religions, 
sntly  to  this  parting,  philology 
.  that  there  were  fewer  gods  than 
edic  age,  but  more  than  before 
ration  (p.  22).  With  these  new 
riesthood  had  arisen  ;  during  the 
be  unity  of  the  Aryan  race,  **  the 


proper  name  of  one  God  "  had  come  into 
use,  and  this  name  in  its  different  forms, 
Dyaus,  Zeus,  and  the  rest,  pervades  the 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family  (p.  24). 
There  was  also  a  term  expressive  of  the 
idea  of  deity  similarly  pervasive ;  subject 
however,  to  a  doubt  whether  the  Greek 
(fe<\  has  a  radical  affinity  with  dtus  and 
the  other  unquestioned  members  of  the 
family  (p.  25).  The  co-existence  of  the 
two  is  an  indication  of  polytheism ;  for 
us,  there  is  no  distinction  between  deity 
and  God.  The  general  or  abstract  name 
seems  to  have  been  the  older,  and  to  have 
been  at  first  individual,  so  that  individ- 
uality is  the  starting-point  (p.  28).  Dyaus 
was  Dcva,  Zcvf  6  dcof  (p.  29);  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  this  representation  that 
amidst  the  strongly  marked  polytheism  of 
the  Homeric  poems  we  find  their  Zeus 
holding  a  relation  to  their  ^A^os,  which  is 
held  by  none  other  of  the  gods. 

Admitting  the  sense  of  Dyaus^  and  of 
Deva^  to  be  related  to  light,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  distinction  of 
sex  in  deities,  and  the  marriage  of  heaven 
and  earth,  belongs  to  a  primitive  stage  of 
religion.  Earth  is  not  so  old  a  goddess, 
as  heaven  is  a  god  (p.  30).  The  German 
Zio  has  no  consort.  "  The  separation  of 
the  sexes  implies  an  anthropomorphism, 
rudimentary  indeed  but  real"  (p.  31). 
This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  proposition  alike 
true  and  pregnant.  It  leads,  of  course, 
to  this  among  other  modes  of  application 
—  that  whenever  we  find  in  a  mythology 
facts  which  belong  to  an  order  not  based 
on  separation  of  the  sexes,  we  have  an 
indication  of  a  primitive  or  very  ancient 
tradition.  Such,  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
is  the  remarkable  case  of  Athen6.  Ares, 
after  he  has  been  wounded  by  Diomed, 
sharply  expostulates  with  his  father  Zeus 
for  the  partiality  which  induces  him  to 
allow  to  this  goddess  unbridled  freedom 
of  action.  She  was  a  pet,  and  a  privileged 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Olympian 
halls,  because  he  was  her  sole  parent 

QX  uvidg,  hrd  ovrdf  iyeivao  itomT  &idfihnf.^ 

Hence  arises  a  presumption  that  the 
mythological  origin  of  Athen^  from  the 
brain  of  Zeus  was  the  mythical  form  of  a 
tradition  older  than  the  anthropomorphic 
constitution  of  the  Olympian  court ;  and 
this  presumption  is  sustained  by  a  great 
deal  of  independent  evidence. 

*  II.  V.  880.  Tbe  ume  meaning  is  ^perhaps  cnn- 
veyed  by  v.  875,  OV  Yup  Ttictf  a^pova  KOVpf/v,  u  TtiUf 
in  the  Iliad  is  usually  applied  to  the  mother ;  there  are, 
howerer,  instances,  in  ordinary  parentage,  to  the  con- 
trary. 
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And  the  worship  of  Dyaiis,  snj-s  Mr.  ] 
Fairbairn,  may  be  termed  a  n.iture-»or-  [ 
ship,  because  one  word  was  the  name 
both  of  heai'cn  and  of  God;  but  nature 
is  here  only  a  synonym  for  T.od  (pp.  33, 
3S).  Nature  pcrsonitied  was  only  nature 
conceived  as  living  (p.  34):  but  Indo-j 
European  rcii^non  founded  itself  on  di- 
vine fatherhood,  Semitic  on  divine  sov- 
crei^ty  (p.  yj).  Imagination  supplied 
tlic  pliysical,  conscience  the  moral  part  of 
the  conception. 

Terror,  distempered  dreams,  fear  of  the  un- 
known causes  of  the  accidents  and  ilestructivc 
phenomena  of  n.ilure,  the  desire  to  |)rapilialu 
Ihc  angry  ghosls  of  ancestors  deceased  —  none 
of  lliese  could  have  jiroHuccd  the  simple,  sub' 
lime  faith  of  our  Indu-Kuropean  mancbild  (p. 
3S). 

Here  subsisted  a  faith,  in  which  natu- 
ralism and  spiritualism  existed  together 
harmoniously  as  form  and  matter,  letter 
and  spirit  (p.  42);  when  they  part,  the 
higher  element  predominates  in  the  Ira- 
nian, the  lower  in  the  Indian  branch.  In 
later  developments  we  find  not  the  moral 
emerging  slowly  fr 
physical  eclipsing  ti 


conscience  rose  toKCthcr  (p,  43). 

The  idea  of  God  was  thus  given  in  the  very 
same  act  aH  ihc  idea  i>[  self :  neither  could  be 
said  to  precede  the  other  (p.  43). 

A  priesthood  was  developed  in  course 
of  lime,  the  result  of  more  tuiisome  and 
occupied  life,  and  of  a  sen.sc  of  faults  and 
sins  (p.  47).  And  Mr.  Fairbairn  traces 
in  some  detail  the  probable  forms  of  thc- 
ogonic  and  anthropomorphic  evolution : 
as  likewise  the  formation  of  amalgamated 
religions,  formed  from  confluences  of  a 
diversity  of  ethnical  elements  'p.  $3). 

The  general  result  then  is  tiiat  Mr 
Fairbairn  traces  upwards  Indo-Furopean 
religion  from  its  more  complete  to  its 
simpler  forms,  until  he  finds  it  in  that 
condition  which  is  generally  understood 
by  the  word  monotheism,  but  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  more  accurately 
designated  a.s  henotheism,  the  affirma- 
tive oelief  in  one  Cod  without  the  sharply 
defined  exclusive  line,  which  makes  it 
belief  in  him  as  the  only  God.  This  \: 
tcr  form  of  monotheism  proper  may  be 
rather  the  Semitic  than  the  Aryan 
ception.  But  having  mounted  up  so  lar 
towards  the  fountain-head,  is  there  any- 
thing to  prevent  us  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther?    Having  got  behind  the  elemental 


forms  in  which  the  Indian  conception) 
of  deity  were,  as  time  flowed  on,  more 
and  more  thickly  clothed;  having  ilij- 
missed  the  motley  tribe,  the  bunt  Geuiim- 
mel  of  the  European  mythologies,  and 
reached  that  inner  sanctuary,  in  whicb 
Cod  is  conceived  as  one  God,  ruler  of  tlie 
world  and  man ;  having  come  within  an 
easy  stage  of  the  Semitic  conception  ai 
it  is  defined  by  historical  and  philological 
inquirers,  is  there  any  reason  why  m 
should  halt  at  such  a  point,  or  why  thit 
stage  also  should  not  be  traversed,  and 
why  we  should  not  examine  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  an  original  identity  between 
the  Ind[>-European  and  the  Semitic  con> 
ceplions  of  the  deity  respectively? 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  suppoied 
that  I  seek  to  beg  this  question.  1  have 
only  pleaded,  thus  far,  that  tljcre  is  nn 
legitimate  bar  to  an  examination  into  the 

The  great  authority  for  the  Semitic 
conception  of  God  is  acknowledged  10  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
traditions  which  the  book  of  Genesis  re- 
cords. Around  tliese  records  there  gath- 
ered among  the  Jews  a  group  of  illusiri' 
ve  oral  traditions,  only  committed,  nr 
only  known  to  have  been  committed,  to 
vrltinjTat  periods  comparatively  so 
that  their  claim  to  authority  must  princi- 
pally depend  upon  their  accordance,  their 
inner  sympathy,  so  to  speak,  with  li* 
more  authentic  forms  of  the  written  bootL 
Now  the  idea  of  deity  is  revealed,  v 
let  me  say  exhibited,  in  these  ancient 
records  not  alone  but  with  accompani- 
ments. It  is  (t)  exhibited  not  absolvtdj 
and  exclusively  under  the  idea  of  a  u 
but  aho  under  the  idea  of  a  Iri-UDitf. 
Man,  the  vassal  and  creature  of  thti 
deity,  is  also  subjected  to  the  action (:frf 
a  tempting  spirit,  that  sohcits  and  »><>' 
leads  iiim  into  disobedience,  sorely  [W 
verting  and  enfeebling,  without  wholly 
destroying,  his  tnic  relation  to  his  lepH- 
mate  ruler.  This  tempting  and  misleidiq 
spirit,  which  brings  no  compensation  ftr 
the  injury  it  inflicts,  is  exhibited  (3)  under 
the  figure  of  the  serpent.  (4)  Their* 
as  well  as  the  serpent,  forms  a  promint^ 
figure  in  the  imagery  which  describes  it* 
great  moral  catastrophe  of  our  race.  iS 
There  is  a  deliverer  who,  in  the  full''; 
not  without  suffering  to  himself,  wl 
effectually  quell  the  scrpcnt-tcuipW 
working  the  divine  will  against  hiimv 
I  re-esiaijlishing  the  harmony,  of  whicli  1* 
had  brought  about  the  breach.  (6)  In  ti^ 
I  deliverer,  the  purpose  of  whose  life  ■■> 
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ing  is  so  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
ipreme,  the  character  of  humanity  is 
•ongly  marked  by  his  description  as  the 
ed  ot  the  woman,  and  to  the  woman, 

10  thus  forms  the  link  between  him  and 
r  common  humanity,  a  certain  glory 
nnot  but  attach  in  respect  of  this  most 
lemn  and  mysterious  relationship.  (7) 
le  and  only  one  physical  phenomenon 

in  Genesis,  associated  with  the  estab- 
hment  and  assurance  of  peace  in  the 
tural  world  between  God  and  man.  It 
the  rainbow,  which  is  appointed,  says 
e  book,  to  tell  from  God  to  man,  as  often 
it  appears,  that  the  covenant  of  order  is 

11  in  force.  (8)  The  sublime  conception 
the  wisdom  of  God  appears  only  in  the 
cr  Scriptures  in  connection  with  a  per- 
nality;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  He- 
ews  as  a  part  of  their  tracfition,  and 
ten  it  thus  appears,  it  appears  as  an- 
xcd  to  the  character  of  the  deliverer, 
d  as  forming  one  side  or  manifestation 

that  character.  (9)  We  are  also  from 
arlv  the  earliest  date  introduced  to  the 
actice  of  animal  sacrifice,  which  is 
cred,  after  man  has  developed  at  least 

0  nomad  communities,  without  the 
rdium  of  a  priestly  caste.  (10)  These 
er  Scriptures  alsoaescribe  to  us  a  "war 
heaven,''  with  the  defeat  and  ejectment 
the  spirits  rebellious  against  the  Most 
gh.  So  far  all  I  may  say  is  undisputed. 
)r  is  any  question  thus  raised  as  to  a 
mitive  revelation.  These  traditions  are 
iced  before  us  only  as  being,  like  other 
iditions,  matter  of  fact ;  and  this,  whcth- 
they  truly  report  facts,  or  whether  they 
•  not. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  evidence 
fcred  to  us  with  remarkable  abundance 
id  multiformity  by  the  poems  of  Homer 
Its  in,  as  I  conceive,  its  claim  to  a  dis- 
ictive  function  altogether  its  own.  It  is 
ue,  indeed,  that  in  various  quarters  we 
ay  find  abundance  of  fragmentary  coin- 
dences,  in  the  practice  or  religion  of 
ido-European  races,  with  the  remarkable 
roup  of  Hebrew  traditions,  of  which  I 
avc  thus   briefly   reminded   the  reader. 

1  may  suflTice  for  the  present  to  refer  to 
tic  worship  of  the  serpent  and  the  tree, 
nd  the  remarkable  association  between 
hem.  But  it  is  only  in  the  Homeric 
"oems,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  we  find  a 
eproduction  of  every  one  of  these  ex- 
raordinary  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
larralive;  an  assemblage  which  nearly 
xhausts  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Bost  ancient  Scriptures.  For,  among 
hesc  features,  there  is  only  the  deluge  ot 
rhicb  the  poems  do  not  bear  the  trace. 


It  is  found  in  other  tracts  of  literature  and 
tradition,  but  as  having  probably  come  in 
through  later  contact  with  the  East,  and 
not  presenting  the  presumptions  of  direct 
derivation  from  an  archaic  source,  which 
I  contend  may  reasonably  attach  to  the 
poems.  And  the  analogues  of  these  He- 
brew traditions,  which  the  verse  of  Ho- 
mer supplies,  are  not  mere  copies  or 
mechanical  reproductions,  but  bear  the 
marks  of  transmission  through  the  mfnd 
of  a  race  with  a  different  tendency  and  a 
genius  original  to  itself,  and  appear  in 
forms  attempered  to  that  genius  and  that 
tendency.  Those  marks  are  principally 
as  follows. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  not  only 
is  the  idea  of  sin,  which  had  been  mani- 
fested at  the  first,  carefully  preserved,  but 
it  is  educated,  enlarged,  and  developed,  so 
that  in  the  historic  ages  it  becomes  a 
strong  and  sharp  mark  of  mental  and 
moralseverance  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile.  In  the  Hellenic  race,  which  is 
cut  off  from  the  searching  discipline  and 
training  accorded  to  the  Semitic  Hebrews, 
this  idea  becomes  by  degrees  more  and 
more  faint. 

2.  The  powerful  imagination  of  the 
Greek,  seeking  for  congenial  pasture, 
lays  hold  upon  the  anthropomorphic  ele- 
ment, which  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the 
deliverer  manifestly  introduces  into  re- 
ligion, that  is  to  say  into  the  consideration* 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  man. 
The  idea  thus  supplied  it  freely  enlarges 
and  applies  in  the  prevailing  numanism 
of  the  entire  Olympian  system. 

3.  As  in  these  two  particulars  the  Hel- 
lenic, and  especially  the  Achaian,  form  of 
religion  is  broadly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew-Semite,  so  in  a  third 
point  it  is  marked  off  from  the  systems 
of  other  races,  who  had  a  less  elevated 
conception  of  human  nature  than  the 
children  of  Hellas.  Wherever,  in  the 
Hebrew  tradition,  there  is  an  of>ening  for 
religious  reverence  or  superstition  to 
gather  itself  round  an  object  inferior  to 
man,  that  opening  is  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  in  the  Olympian  system, 
effectually  barred.  The  ox,  habitually 
offered  in  sacrifice,  grew  into  an  object 
of  worship,  and  to  such  worship,  as  we 
know,  the  Hebrews  themselves  were  cu- 
riously and  fatally  prone.  In  Homer 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  idea  of  animal- 
worship;  but  the  ox,  in  the  Eastern 
sphere  of  his  outer  geogr«iphy,  becomes 
the  consecrated  animal  and  favorite  of 
the  sun,  whom  he  evidently  regards  as 
the  prevailing  divinity  of   the  Eastern 
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lands.  The  worship  of  the  serpent, 
again,  spread  quickly  through  the  world, 
and  may  even  be  found  to  throw  some 
light  on'the  contested  question  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  race.  In  the  Hebrew  history, 
the  animal  has  a  place  most  singular  and 
significant.  In  Homer,  there  are  indeed 
legendary  traces  of  serpent-worship  not 
Acliaian,  but  the  creature  comes  no  nearer 
to  the  sphere  of  religion,  than  by  appear- 
ing as  a  portent  for  the  augur  to  interpret, 
and  mostly  fills  the  harmless  though  high 
character  of  an  heraldic  symbol. 

If  the  Achaian  system  refused  to  bow 
the  lofty  head  of  man  before  the  inferior 
orders  of  animated  nature,  still  less  would 
it  stoop  before  objects  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  We  have  not  there- 
fore a  sign  of  tree-worship  in  Homer; 
but,  as  in  the  other  cases,  we  have  the 
marks  that  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the 
tree,  associating  it  with  the  subject-matter 
of  religion,  had  passed  into  the  mental 
stock  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly  the  tree  appears  connected 
with  deity  in  more  ways  than  one;  as  the 
lofty  oak,  out  of  which  the  oracles  of 
Zeus  were  delivered  at  Dodona,  and  in 
the  consecrated  grove  of  poplars  (alyn^toi) 
which  fringed  the  bank  of  the  great  river 
ocean  on  the  way  to  the  under-world. 

And  yet  once  more.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence from  the  Scriptures  of  worship,  or 
even  reverence,  offered  to  the  rainbow. 
liUt  the  rainbow  is  placed  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  direct  relations  with  religion ; 
in  such  relations  as  to  be  within  a  proxi- 
mate likelihood  of  attracting  religious 
worship.  Accordingly  precaution  is  taken 
by  the  Achaian  mind  against  this  degra- 
dation. And  as  the  ox,  the  serpent,  and 
the  tree  were  confined  within  safe  pre- 
cincts, wholly  exterior  to  the  Olympian 
court,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  evoked  from  the  bosom  of  the 
natural  phenomenon  a  beautiful  anthropo- 
morphic impersonation,  under  the  name 
of  Iris,  who  becomes  an  acknowledged 
member  of  the  Olympian  court,  and  there 
fulfils  the  oftice  of  messenger  between 
God  and  man.  And  it  is  a  striking  though 
a  subtle  testimony  to  the  purity  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  conception  from  which  she 
look  her  origin,  that  she  is  never  the 
messenger  of  the  collective  court,  as  if 
to  show  that  she  had  no  relations  with  the 
variegated  family  of  gods  belonging  to  the 
composite  order.  She  is  the  personal 
messenger  of  Zeus,  and  of  him  only; 
except  that  Her6,  by  a  certain  derivation 
or  retlection  of  his  attributes,  which  prac- 
tically m.irks  this  particular  goddess,  can 


also  put  her  services  in  requisition.  All 
this  looks  like  the  poet*s  manner  of  telling 
us  that  the  region  of  ideas  in  which  his 
swift  and  gentle  Iris  had  been  born,  was 
the  henotheistic  region,  and  that  it  formed 
no  part  of  the  more  promiscuous  and 
more  recent  formations.  So  we  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  poet,  to  work  out 
his  idea,  keeps  the  Iris  of  Olumpos  all 
along  most  carefully  separated  from  the 
Iris  of  the  sky;  and  that  this  Olympian 
agent,  on  the  other  hand,  never  haa  priest, 
temple,  or  sacrifice,  never  entered  into 
the  operative  religion  of  the  race,  but 
lived  and  died  only  in  the  tbeologj  of 
Homer. 

It  is  surely  no  accident,  but  a  law,  and 
a  law  full  of  meaning,  by  which  in  each 
of  these  instances  a  subtle  change  is 
brought  to  bear,  which  does  not  efface  the 
identity  of  the  tradition,  but  modifies  it 
ia  accordance  with  a  peculiar  genius,  and 
upon  a  basis  of  essential  uniformity,  such 
as  may  almost  seem  to  carry  an  a'nalogjr 
with  Grimm^s  law,  which  unveils  to  us  the 
transmutation  by  an  unvarying  rule  of 
consonants ;  the  one  following  the  stnic^ 
ture  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  other  obedi- 
ent, in  a  loftier  sphere,  to  the  varieties  of 
mind. 

Now  do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  I 
profess  to  h<ive  exhibited  in  this  paper 
the  full  proof  of  kinship  between  the 
Achaian,  or  Hellenic,  clement  of  the 
Olympian  religion,  and  those  more  r^ 
markable  traditions  recorded  or  indicated 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  form 
part  of  the  base  of  the  great  scheme  of 
faith  still  dominant  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  ruling  development  of 
mankind.  To  draw  out  this  evidence 
requires  much  more  than  could  be  sup- 
plied by  any  paper  in  a  review.  We 
should  (for  example)  have  to  ezaminc 
the  peculiar  character  and  formation  of 
the  Homeric  trinity,  which  are  such  as  to 
require  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  indigenous  to  Greece,  or  a  mere 
creation  of  the  poet's  mind,  but  has  also 
an  historical  being,  and  is  imported  fron. 
an  extraneous  source.  We  should  requR 
to  show  the  utterly  shadowy,  nay  I  noK 
add  futile,  character  of  all  attempts  0 
explain  the  character,  and  the  Olympia 
position,  of  the  profoundly  venerated 
Leto,  which  do  not  recognize  her  rootii 
the  great  Hebrew  tradition  of  Geoesii 
Above  all  we  should  have  to  punae 
through,  not  a  wilderness,  but  an  orderflf 
almost  countless  details  the  two  gretf 
characters  of  Athen^  and  Apollo  as  Ibey 
stand  in  Homer,  stamped  at  almost  every 
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point  with  the  clearest  evidence  of  sharp 
severances  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Olympian  family  who  gather  around  the 
throne  of  Zeus,  and  with  notes  difficult  or 
impossible  of  explanation  except  when 
we  find  the  key  in  the  Hebrew  doctrines 
of  the  Deliverer  and  the  Wisdom. 

What  I  seek  now  to  point  out  is  this : 
that  it  is  a  grave  matter  for  the  inquiry 
and  consideration  of  competent  persons 
whether  the  Homeric  poems,  in  their  ref>- 
resentation  of  Achaian  religion,  do  or  do 
not  carry  true  marks  of  kindred  with  the 
Semitic  traditions  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  older  Testament.     If  they  oo 
not,  cadit  qncestio.     But  I  have  even  here 
shown  certain  tokens  of  presumption  that 
they  do.     H  they  do,  the  concurrence  is 
one  full  of    weight  and  meaning.     For 
then  the  religions  of  Semite  and   Indo- 
European  are  shown  to  us  as  springing 
from  a  common  source:  as  having  once 
presented  under  features  of  identity  what 
we  now  trace  as  features  of  resemblance. 
This  chapter  of  inquiry  will  then  be  one 
complete  in  itself.     It  will  only  add  to  the 
able  investigation  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  that 
one  stage,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he 
still  stops  short  of  the  final  and  crowning 
truth.     It  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
evidence  for  the  solar  theory  (so  to  call  it) 
at  any  point  short  of  that  at  which  the 
theory,  grown  as  I  think  over-bold,  claims 
to  be,' among  Aryans  at  least,  both  abso- 
lutely original  and  absolutely   universal, 
and  disclaims  that  region  lying  in   the 
dim  distance,  the  true  incunabula  of  its 
historic  or  legendarv  life,   which   all  or 
some  of  its  most  distmguishcd  champions 
cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging.     But 
undoubtedly   it    will    convert    into  solid 
practical  roadway  what  is  otherwise  mo- 
rass   or    quicksand.       From  it  we   may 
travel  on  to  ulterior  investigations  witn 
increased  advantage.     And  among  them 
will  obviously   be   the   inquiry,   whether 
those  traditions,   now  called  Semitic,  so 
remarkable  in  themselves,  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  fresh  evidence  of  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  verj*  cradle  of  our  race,  were 
really,  with  all  the  touching,  all  the  pro- 
found, all  the  noble  elements  they  em- 
body, the  mere  inventions  of  that  race's 
infantine  in«jenuity,  like  the  playthings  of 
the  child  artificer  Hephaistos  in  his  deep 
sca<ave;  or  whether  the  Almighty  was 
pleased,  by  direct  instruction  from  him- 
self, to  supply  the  creatures  of  his  hand, 
'j        whom  lie  hacl  made  subject  to  special  dan- 
{        gers  and  temptations,  with  a  provision 
\        ^0  of  special  guards  and  guarantees. 
1  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  news  of  Sir  William  Markham*s 
death  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.     It  was  as  if  a  great  house  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  a  great  tree  been 
riven  up  by  the  roots.    There  are  some 
people  whom  no  one  expects  ever  to  die, 
and  he  was  one  of  them.    There  seemed 
so  much  for  him  to  do  in  the  world.     He 
was  so  full  of  occupation,  so  well  C|uali- 
fied  to  do  it,  so  precise  and  orderly  in  all 
his  ways,  every  moment  of  his  time  filled 
up.     He  did  not  seem  to  have  leisure  for 
all  the  troublesome  preliminaries  of  dying. 
But  as  it  happened,  he  had  found  the  time 
for  them,  as  we  all  do,  and  everybody  was 
astonished.      It  was   whispered    in    the 
county  that  there  had  been  **  a  very  strange 
scene  at  his  deathbed,"  and  everybody 
concluded  that  this  was  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  heir,  it  being  well  known 
that  Paul  had  only  appeared  the  day  be- 
fore his    father's    death.      Some    vague 
rumors  on  this  score  flew  about  in  the 
days  which   elapsed  before  the  funeral, 
but  nobody  could  tell  the  rights  of  the 
story,  and  it  had  already  begun  to  fade 
before  the  great  pomp  and  ceremonial  of 
the  funeral  day.    This  was  to  be  a  very 
great  day  at  Markham   Royal.     In   the 
Markham  Arms  all  the  stables  were  get- 
ting cleared  out,  in  preparation  for  the 
horses  of  the  gentry  who  would  collect 
from  far  and  near  to  pay  honor  to  the  last 
scene  in  which  the  member  for  the  county 
would  ever  play  any  part;    and  all  the 
village  was  roused  m  expectation.     No 
doubt  it  was  a  very  solemn  and  sad  cere- 
monial, and  Markham  Royal  knew  that  it 
had  lost  its  best  friend,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, any  kind  of  excitement  is  pleasant  in 
the  country,  and  they  liked  this  too  in 
default  of  better.     The  little  gentleman 
too,  who  was  living  at  the  Markham  Arms, 
was  of  ijreat  diversion  to  the  village.     He 
gave  himself  the  air  of  superintending 
everything  that  was  done  at  the  Markham 
burying-place.      He  went  about   it    sol- 
emnly—  as  if  it  could  by  any  possibility 
be  his  business  —  and  he  put  on  all  the 
semblance  of  one  who  has  lost  a  relation. 
He  put  away  his  light  clothes,  and  ap>- 
peared  in  black,  with  a  hat-band  which 
almost  covered  his  tall  hat.    The  village 
people  felt  it  very  natural  that  the  little 
gentleman  should  be  proud  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the   Markhams,  and  should 
take  such  a  good  opportunity  of  showing 
it,  but  those  who  knew  about  such  mat- 
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ters  laughed  a  little  at  the  size  of  his  hat- 
band. **  If  he  had  been  a  son  it  could  not 
have  been  larger.  Sir  Paul  himself  could 
not  do  more,"  Mr.  Remnant,  the  draper, 
said. 

It  happened  that  Dolly  Stainforth  was 
early  astir  on  the  funeral  morning.    She 
thought  it  right  to  get  all  her  parish  work 
over  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  village  would 
be  full  of  "  company,"  and  indeed  Dolly 
was  aware  that  even  in  the  rectory  itself 
there  would  be  a  great  many  people  to 
luncheon,  and  that  her    father's  stable 
would  be  as  full  of  horses  as  those  of  the 
Markham  Arms.    She  was  full  of  excite- 
ment and  grief  herself,  partly  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam whom  she  had  known  all  her  life, 
but  still  more  for  Alice  and  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  for  whom  the  girl  grieved  as  if  their 
grief  had  been  her  own.    She  had  put  on 
a  black  frock  to  be  so  far  in  sympathy 
with  her  friends,  and  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  flowers  had  gathered  all  she  could 
find  in  the  rectory  garden,  and  made  them 
into  wreaths  and  crosses.     This  is  an 
occupation  which  soothes  the  sympathetic 
mourner.    She  stood  under  tne  shadow 
of  a  little  bosquet  on  the  slope  of  the 
rectory  garden  which  looked  towards  the 
churchyard,  and  worked  silently  at  this 
labor  of  love,  a  tear  now  and  then  falling 
upon   the   roses  still  wet  with   morning 
dew.    From  where  she  stood  she  could 
see  the  preparations  in  the  great  Mark- 
ham  burying-place,  the  sexton  superin- 
tending the  place  prepared  in  which  Sir 
William  was  to  lie  with  his  father,  the 
lych-gate    under    which    the    procession 
would  pause  as  they  entered,  and  the 
path  by  which  they  would  sweep  round  to 
the  church.    That  which  was  about  to 
happen  so  soon  seemed  already  to  be 
happening  before  her  eyes.    The  tears 
streamed  down    Dolly^s   fresh    morning 
cheeks.    To  die,  to  be  put  away  under 
the  cold  turf,  to  leave  the  warm  precincts 
of  the  cheerful  day,  seems  terrible  indeed 
to  a  creature  so  young  as  she  was,  so  full 
of  life,  and  on  a  summer  morning  all 
brimming  over  with  melody  and  beauty. 
When  she  shook  the  tears  off  her  eye- 
lashes she  saw  a  solitary  figure  commg 
through  the  churchyard,  pausing  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  grave,  then  turn- 
ing towards  the  gate  which  led  into  the 
rectory  garden.     Dolly  put  the  wreath 
she  was  making  on  her  arm,  and  hastened 
to  meet  him.     Her  heart  beat,  it  was  full 
of  sorrow  and  pity,  and  yet  of  excitement 
too.    She  went  to  him  with  the  tears  once 
more  streaming   from   her  pretty  eyes. 
'^Oh  Paul,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand 


into  his,  and  able  to  sav  no  more.  Of 
late  she  had  begun  to  calf  him  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  feeling  shy  of  her  old  playfellow  and 
of  herself,  but  she  could  not  stand  upon 
her  dignity  now.  She  would  have  liked 
to  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  to  con- 
sole him,  to  have  called  him  dear  Paul. 
In  his  trouble  it  seemed  impossible  to  do 
too  much  for  him.  And  Paul  on  his  side 
took  the  little  hand  in  both  his,  and 
held  it  fast.  The  tears  rose  to  his  eyes 
too.  He  was  very  grown-up,  very  tall  and 
solemn,  and  his  mind  was  lull  of  many  a 
serious  thought,  but  when  he  had  little 
Dolly  by  the  hand  the  softest  influence  of 
whicn  he  was  susceptible  came  over  him. 
"  Thank  you,  Dolly,"  he  said,  with  quiver- 
ing lips. 

"How  are  they?"  said  the  little  girl, 
coming  very  close  to  his  side,  and  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  wet  eyes. 

"(Dh,  how  can  they  be.^'*  said  Paul: 
"  my  mother  is  worn  out,  she  cannot  feel 
it  yet,  and  Alice  is  with  her  night  and 
day." 

"  Will  they  come  ?  "  said  Dolly,  with  a 
sob  in  her  voice. 

"  I  fear  so ;  it  is  too  much  for  them. 
But  I  am  afraid  they  will  come,  whatever 
I  mjiy  say." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  think  it  is  best?  Then 
they  will  feel  that  they  have  not  left  him, 
not  for  a  moment,  nor  failed  him  as  long 
as  there  was  anything  to  do." 

"  But  that  makes  it  all  the  worse  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  I  fear  for  my 
mother." 

"  She  has  got  you,  Paul,  and  the  chil- 
dren," 

"  Yes,  me ;  and  I  did  not  come  till  the 
last.  Did  you  hear  that,  Dolly  — that  I 
wasted  all  the  time  when  he  was  dying, 
and  was  only  here  the  last  day  ?  " 

"  Dear  Paul,"  said  Dolly,  giving  him 
her  hand  again,  "  you  did  not  mean  it. 
Do  you  think  he  does  not  know  now? 
Oh,  you  may  be  sure  he  understands!^ 
she  cried,  with  that  confidence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  dead  above  all  pett]^ 
frailties  which  is  so  touching  and  w  nw- 
versal. 

''  I  hope  so,"  Paul  said,  with  quivering 
lips ;  and  as  he  stood  here,  with  this  un 
hand  clasping  his,  and  this  familiar,  al- 
most childish,  voice  consoling  him,  Pail 
felt  as  if  he  had  awakened  out  of  a  dream. 
This  was  the  place  be  belonged  to^  Mt 
the  squalid  dream  to  which  he  had  gini 
himself.  Standing  under  those  beaatifil 
trees,  with  this  soft,  fair,  innocent  creature 
comprehending  and  consoling  fainii  tbeie 
suddenly  flashed  before  bis  tjt:^  a  visioa 
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of  the  narrow  street,  the  lamp-post,  the 
children  shouting  and  fighting,  and  an- 
other creature,  who  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand him,  standing  close  by  him,  press- 
ing her  advice  upon  him,  looking  up  at 
him  with  eager  eyes.  A  sudden  horror 
seized  him  even  wnile  he  felt  the  softness 
of  Dolly's  consoling  touch  and  voice.  It 
quickened  the  beating  of  his  heart  and 
brought  a  faintness  of  terror  like  a  film 
over  his  eyes. 

•*  Come  and  sit  down,"  said  Dolly, 
alarmed.  "  You  are  so  pale.  Oh,  Paul, 
sit  down,  and  I  will  run  and  bring  you 
something.  You  have  been  shutting 
yourself  up  too  much  ;  you  have  been 
making  yourself  ill.  Oh,  raul !  you  must 
not  reproach  yourself.  You  must  remem- 
ber how  much  there  is  to  do." 

•*  Do  not  leave  me,  Dolly.  I  am  ^oing 
to  speak  to  the  rector.  I  am  not  ill  —  it 
was  only  a  sudden  recollection  that  came 
over  mc.  I  have  not  been  so  good  a  son 
as  I  ought  to  have  been." 

**  Oh,  Paul !  he  sees  now  —  he  sees  that 
you  never  meant  it,"  Dolly  said.  "  Do 
you  think  they  are  like  us,  thinking  only 
of  the  outside  ?  But  you  have  Lady 
Markham  to  think  of  now." 

**  And  so  1  will,"  he  said,  with  a  soften- 
ing rush  of  tears  to  his  eyes.  "  Come  in 
with  me,  Dolly." 

Doily  was  used  to  comforting  people 
who  were  in  trouble.  She  did  not  take 
away  her  hand,  but  went  in  with  him 
very  quietly,  like  a  child,  leading  the 
young  man  who  was  so  deeply  moved. 
Her  own  heart  was  in  a  great  flutter  and 
commotion,  but  she  kept  very  still,  and 
led  him  to  her  father's  study  and  opened 
the  door  for  him.  "  Here  is  Paul,  papa," 
she  said,  as  if  Paul  had  been  a  boy  again, 
coming  with  an  exercise,  or  to  be  scolded 
for  some  folly  he  had  done.  But  after- 
wards Dolly  went  back  to  her  wreaths 
with  her  heart  beating  very  wildly.  She 
was  ;ishamcd  and  angry  with  herself  that 
it  should  be  so  on  such  a  day  —  the  morn- 
ing of  the  funeral.  But  then  it  is  so  in 
nature,  let  us  chide  as  we  will.  One 
day  ends  in  weeping,  and  the  next  thrusts 
its  recollection  away  with  sunshine.  Al- 
ready the  new  springs  of  life  were  begin- 
ning to  burst  forth  from  the  very  edges 
of  the  grave. 

When  Paul  went  away  after  this  last  bit 
of  melancholy  business  (he  had  come  to 
tell  the  rector  what  the  hymn  was  which 
his  mother  wished  to  be  sung)  he  did 
Dot  set;  Dolly  again.  She  was  putting 
all  her  flowers  ready  with  which  to  cover 
the  darkness  of  the  coffin  —  a  tender  ex- 
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pedient  which  has  everywhere  suggested 
itself  to  humanity.  He  went  away 
through  the  early  sunshine,  walking  with 
a  subdued  and  measured  tread,  as  a  man 
enters  a  church  not  to  disturb  the  wor- 
shippers. In  Paul's  own  mind  there  was 
a  feeling  like  that  of  convalescence  —  the 
sense  of  something  painful  behind  yet 
hopeful  before  —  the  faintness  and  weak- 
ness, yet  renewal  of  life,  which  comes 
after  an  illness.  There  was  no  anguish 
in  his  grief,  nor  had  been  after  the  first 
agony  of  self-reproach,  when  he  had  ex- 
perienced, when  he  perceived,  the  cruelty 
of  his  lingering  and  reluctance  to  obey  his 
mother's  call.  But  that  was  over.  He 
had  at  least  done  his  duty  at  the  last,  and 
now  the  feeling  in  Paul's  mind  was  more 
that  of  respectful  compassion  for  his 
father  now  withdrawn  out  of  all  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life,  than  of  any  sour,  more 
personal  sentiment.  The  loss  of  him  was 
not  a  thing  against  which  his  whole  soul 
cried  out  as  darkening  heaven  and  earth 
to  himself.  The  loss  of  a  child  has  this 
effect  upon  a  parent,  but  that  of  a  parent 
seldom  so  afreets  a  child ;  but  he  was 
sorry,  with  almost  a  compunctious  sense 
of  the  happiness  of  living,  for  his  father 
who  had  lost  that  —  who  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  wife  and  children,  and  his 
happy  domestic  life,  and  his  property  and 
influence,  and  the  beautiful  world  and  the 
daylight.  At  this  thought  his  heart  bled 
for  Sir  William,  yet  for  himself  beat 
softly  with  a  sense  of  unbounded  opening 
and  expansion  and  new  possibility.  As 
he  walked  softly  home,  his  step  instinc- 
tively so  sobered  and  gentle,  his  de- 
meanor so  subdued,  the  thoughts  that 
possessed  him  were  wonderful.  They 
possessed  him  indeed;  they  were  not 
voluntary,  not  originated  by  any  will  of 
his,  but  swept  through  him  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  or  gently  floated  with 
him,  filling  every  nook  and  corner.  He 
was  no  longer  the  same  being ;  the  moody, 
viewy,  rebellious  young  man  who  was 
about  to  emigrate  with  Spears,  to  join  a 
little  rude  community  of  colonists  and 
work  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  sacrifice  all  his  better  knowledge,  all 
the  culture  of  a  higher  social  caste,  to 
rough  equality  and  primitive  justice  — 
had  died  with  Sir  William.  All  that 
seemed  to  be  years  behind  him.  Some- 
times they  appeared  to  him  as  if  in  a 
dream,  as  the  discomforts  of  a  past  jour- 
ney or  the  perils  that  we  have  overcome 
flash  upon  us  in  sudden  pictures.  He 
saw  Spears  and  Eraser  and  the  rest  for  a 
moment  gleaming  out  of  the  darkness,  as 
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he  might  have  seen  a  precipice  in  the 
Alps  on  the  edge  of  which  for  a  moment 
he  had  hung.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
given  them  up;  it  was  that  in  a  moment 
they  had  become  impossible.  He  walked 
on,  subdued  in  his  strange  convalescence, 
with  a  kind  of  content  and  resignation 
and  sense  of  submission.  A  man  newly 
out  of  a  fever  submits  sweetly  to  all  the 
immediate  restraints  that  suit  his  weak- 
ness. He  does  not  insist  upon  exercises 
or  indulgences  of  which  he  feels  incapa- 
ble, but  recognizes,  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  trouble  over,  the  duty  of  submitting. 
This  was  how  Paul  felt.  He  was  not 
glad,  but  there  was  in  his  veins  a  curious 
elation,  expansion,  a  rising  tide  of  new 
life.  He  had  to  cross  the  village  street 
on  his  way  home,  and  there  all  the  people 
he  met  took  oflf  their  hats  or  made  their 
curtsy  with  a  reverential  respect  that 
arose  half  out  of  respect  for  his  new  dig- 
nities, and  half  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
son  who  had  lost  his  father.  Just  when 
his  mind  was  soft  and  tender  with  the 
sight  of  this  universal  homage,  there 
came  up  to  him  a  strange  little  ngure,  all 
in  solemn  black. 

"  You  are  going  home,"  said  this  un- 
recognizable being.  "  I  will  walk  with 
you  and  talk  it  over,  and  let  us  try  if  we 
cannot  arrive  at  an  understanding." 

Paul  put  up  his  hand  with  sudden  im- 
patience. "  I  can't  speak  to  you  to-day," 
he  said  hastily. 

"  Not  to-day,  the  day  of  our  father's 
funeral ;  that  ought  to  be  the  most  suita- 
ble day  of  all  —  and  indeed  it  must  be," 
the  little  gentleman  said. 

**  Mr.  Gaveston,"  said  Paul,  "  if  that  is 
your  name " 

"  No,  it  is  not  my  name,"  said  Gus. 

"  I  suppose  you  lay  claim  to  ours,  then  ? 
You  have  no  right.  But  i\Ir.  Markham 
Gaveston,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself, 
you  ought  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  mo- 
ment. I  will  not  refuse  to  examine  your 
claims  at  a  more  appropriate  time,"  said 
Paul  with  lofty  distance. 

A  sli^rht  redness  came  over  Gus's  brown 
face.  He  laughed  angrily.  "  Yes,  you 
will  have  to  consider  my  claims,"  he  said. 
And  then,  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  went 
away.  This  disturbed  the  current  of 
Paul's  languid,  yet  intense,  conscious- 
ness. He  felt  a  horror  of  the  man  who 
had  thus,  he  thought,  intruded  the  recol- 
lection of  his  father's  early  errors  to 
cloud  the  perfect  honor  and  regret  with 
which  he  was  to  be  carried  to  his  grave. 
The  interruption  hurt  and  wounded  him. 
Of  course  the  fellow  would  have  to  be 


silenced  —  bought  off  at  almost  any  price 

—  rather  than  communicate  to  the  world 
this  stigma  upon  the  dead.      By-and-by, 
however,  as  he  went  on,  the  harshness  of 
this  jarring  note  floated  away  in  the  in- 
tense calm  and  peace  of  the  sweet  atmo- 
sphere of  the  morning  which  surrounded 
him.    The  country  was  more  hushed  than 
usual,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  what  was  to 
happen  to-day.    The  very  birds  stirred 
softly  among  the  trees,  giving  place,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  to  that  plain- 
tive coo  of   the  wood-pigeon  "moaning 
for  its  mate,"  which  is  the  very  voice  ot 
the  woods.    A  soft  awe  seemed  over  all 
the  earth  —  an  awe  that  to  the  young  man 
seemed  to  concern  as  much  his  own  life 
which  was,  as  the  other  which  was  end- 
ing.   The  same  awe  crept  into  his  own 
heart  as  he  went  towards  his  home,  that 
temple  of  grief  and  mourning  from  which 
all  the  sunshine  was  shut    out.     There 
seemed  to  rise  up  within  him  a  suddea 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  future, 
a  sudden  warmth    of   resolution  which 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"  i  will  be  good,"  saia  the  little  prin- 
cess, when  she  heard  of  the  great  king- 
dom that  was  coming  to  her ;  and  Paiu, 
though  he  was  not  a  child,  to  use  that 
simple  phraseology,  felt  the  same.  The 
follies  of  the  past  were  all  departed  like 
clouds.  He  was  the  head  of  the  family  — 
the  universal  guardian.  It  lay  with  him 
to  see  that  all  were  cared  for,  all  kept 
from  evil ;  the  fortunes  of  many  were  in 
his  hands;  power  had  come  to  him  — 
real  power,  not  visionary,  uncertain  in- 
fluence such  as  he  had  once  thought  the 
highest  of  possibilities.    "  I  will  be  good  " 

—  this  thought  swelled  up  within  him, 
filling  his  heart 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  proces- 
sion set  out ;  the  whole  county  had  come 
from  all  its  comers  to  do  honor  to  Sir 
William,  and  the  parish  sent  forth  an 
humble  audience,  scattered  alon^  all  the 
roads,  half-sad,  half-amused  by  the  sight 
of  all  the  carriages  and  the  companv. 
When  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  mylaoy 
in  her  deep  crape,  the  women  cried,  but 
dried  their  tears  to  count  the  number  of 
those  who  followed,  and  felt  a  vague  grati- 
fication in  the  honor  done  to  the  family. 
All  the  men  who  were  employed  on  the 
estate,  and  the  farmers,  and  even  many 
people  from  Farboro*,  the  market-towBi 
swelled  the  procession.  Such  a  gre>t 
funeral  had  never  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
trict. Lady  Westland  and  her  dauj^hter, 
and  Mrs,  Booth,  and  the  other  ladles  in 
the  parish,  assembled  under  the  redocy 
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treeSf  and  watched  the  wonderful  proces- 
sion, not  without  much  remark  on  the  fact 
that  Dolly  had  gone  to  the  grave  with  the 
family,  a  thing  which  no  one  else  had 
been  asked  to  do.  It  was  not  the  ladies 
on  the  lawn,  however,  who  remarked  the 
stranjje  occurrence  which  surprised  the 
lookers-on  below,  and  which  was  so  soon 
made  comprehensible  by  what  followed. 
When  the  procession  left  the  church- 
door  the  stranger  who  was  living  at  the 
Markham  Arms  appeared  all  of  a  sudden, 
in  the  old-fashioned  scarves  and  hat-bands 
of  the  deepest  conventional  woe,  and 
placed  himself  behind  the  coffin,  in  a  line 
with,  or  indeed  a  little  in  advance  of, 
Paul.  There  was  a  great  flutter  among 
the  professional  conductors  of  the  cere- 
mony when  this  was  observed.  One  of 
the  attendants  rushed  to  him,  and  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  remonstrated  with 
anxious  whispers. 

"  You  can  follow  behind,  my  good 
gentleman  —  you  can  follow  behind,  the 
undertaker  said,  **but  this  is  the  chief 
mourner's  place." 

**  It  is  my  place,"  said  the  intruder 
aloud,  "  and  I  mean  to  keep  it." 

**  Oh,  don't  you  now,  sir  —  don't  you 
now  make  a  business,"  cried  the  dis- 
tressed official.  "  Keep  out  of  Sir  Paul's 
way  ! " 

The  stranger  shook  the  man  off  with 
a  sardonic  grin  which  almost  sent  him 
into  a  lit,  so  appalling  was  it  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  decorum  of  the  occasion. 
And  what  more  could  anyone  do?  They 
kept  him  out  of  the  line  of  the  proces- 
sion, but  they  could  not  prevent  him  from 
keeping  up  with,  keeping  close  by  Paul's 
side.  He  got  close  to  the  side  of  the 
grave,  and  made  the  responses  louder  than 
any  one  else,  as  if  he  were  indeed  the 
chief  actor  in  the  scene.  And  his  appear- 
ance in  all  those  trappings  of  woe,  which 
no  one  else  wore,  pointed  him  doubly  out 
to  public  notice.  Indeed  the  undertaker 
approved  of  him  for  that ;  it  was  showing 
a  ri^xht  feeling  —  even  though  it  was  not 
from  himself  that  Gus  had  procured  that 
livery  of  mourning.  It  was  he  that  lin- 
^Tcred  the  longest  when  the  mourners  dis- 
persed. 

This  incident  was  very  much  discussed 
and  talked  of  in  the  parish  and  among  the 
jrentlemcn  who  had  attended  the  funeral, 
durins:  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  the 
wonder  which  it  excited  was  light  and 
trivial  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
wonders  that  were  soon  to  follow.  All 
day  long  the  roads  were  almost  gay  (if  it 
had  not  been  wrong  to  use  such  an  ex- 


pression in  the  circumstances)  with  the 
carriages  returning  from  the  funeral,  and 
the  people  in  the  roadside  cottages  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  them  now  that  all  was  over,  and  Sir 
William  safely  laid  in  his  last  bed. 

"  And  here's  Sir  Paul's  'ealth,"  was  a 
toast  that  was  many  times  repeated  in 
the  Markham  Arms,  and  in  all  the  little 
alehouses  where  the  thirsty  mourners 
refreshed  themselves  during  the  day; 
"and  if  he's  as  good  a  landlord  and  as 
good  a  master  as  his  father,  there  won't 
be  much  to  say  again'  him." 

There  were  many,  however,  who,  re- 
membering all  that  had  been  said  about 
him,  the  "bad  company"  he  kept,  and 
his  long  absences  from  home,  shook  their 
heads  when  they  uttered  their  good  wish- 
es, and  had  no  confidence  in  Sir  Paul. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

The  house  had  fallen  into  quiet  after 
the  gloomy  excitement  of  the  morning. 
All  the  guests  save  two  or  three  had 
gone  away,  the  shutters  were  opened,  the 
rooms  full  once  more  of  soft  daylight, 
bright  and  warm.  The  event,  great  and 
terrible  as  it  was,  was  over,  and  ordinary 
life  again  begun. 

But  there  was  still  one  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  do.  Sir  William's  will  had  to  be 
read  before  the  usual  routine  of  existence 
could  be  begun  again.  This  grand  wind- 
ing up  of  the  affairs  that  were  at  an  end, 
and  setting  in  motion  of  those  which  were 
about  to  begin,  took  place  in  the  library 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  stran- 
gers had  departed.  The  family  lawyer, 
Colonel  Fleetwood,  who  was  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  brother,  and  old  Mr.  Markham  of 

,  the  head  of  the  hostile  branch,  the 

family  which  had  hoped  to  inherit  every- 
thing before  Sir  William  married  and 
showed  them  their  mistake,  were  the  only 
individuals  present  along  with  Lady 
Markham,  Paul,  and  Alice.  There  was 
nothing  exciting  about  the  reading  of  this 
will ;  no  fear  of  any  eccentric  dispositions, 
or  of  any  arrangement  different  from  the 

I'ust  and  natural  one.  Besides,  the  family 
:new  what  it  was  before  it  was  read.  It 
was  merely  a  part  of  the  sad  ceremonial 
which  had  to  be  gone  through  like  the 
rest.  Lady  Markham  had  placed  herself 
as  far  from  the  table  as  possible,  with  her 
face  turned  to  the  door.  She  could  not 
bear,  yet,  to  look  straight  at  her  husband's 
vacant  place.  Her  brother  stood  behind 
her,  leaning  thoughtfully  against  her 
chair,  and  Alice  was  on  a  low  seat  by  her 
side.     The  deep  mourning  of  both  the 
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ladies  made  the  paleness  which  grief  and 
watching  had  brought  more  noticeable. 
Alice  had  begun  to  regain  a  little  delicate 
color,  but  her  mother  was  still  wan  and 
worn.  And  they  were  very  weary  with 
the  excitement  of  the  gloomy  day,  and 
anxious  to  get  away  and  conclude  all 
these  agitating  ceremonials.  Lady  Mark- 
ham  kept  her  eyes  on  the  door.  Her  loss 
was  too  recent  to  seem  natural.  What 
so  likely  as  that  he  should  come  in  sud- 
denly, and  wonder  to  see  them  all  col- 
lected there?  —  so  much  more  likely,  so 
much  more  natural  than  to  believe  that 
forever  he  was  gone  away. 

And  in  the  quiet  the  lawyer  began  to 
read  —  nothing  to  rouse  them,  nothing 
they  did  not  know ;  his  voice,  monoto- 
nous and  calm,  seemed  to  be  reading  an- 
other kind  of  dull  burial  service,  unbeau- 
tiful,  without  any  consolation  in  it,  but 
full  of  the  heavy,  level  cadence  of  ashes 
to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust.  Paul  stirred, 
almost  impatiently,  from  time  to  time, 
and  changed  his  position  ;  it  affected  his 
nerves.  And  sometimes  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood would  give  forth  a  sign,  which 
meant  impatience  too ;  but  the  others  did 
not  move.  Lady  Markham's  beautiful 
profile,  marble  pale,  shone  like  a  white 
cameo  upon  the  dark  background  of  the 
curtains.  She  was  scarcely  conscious 
what  they  were  doing,  submitting  to  this 
last  duty  of  all. 

When  the  door  opened,  which  it  did 
somewhat  hastily,  it  startled  the  whole 
party.  Lady  Markham  sat  up  in  her 
chair  and  uttered  a  low  cry.  Paul  turned 
round  angrily.  He  turned  to  find  fault 
with  the  servant  who  was  thus  interrupt- 
ing a  solemn  conference ;  but  when  he 
saw  what  the  interruption  really  was,  the 
young  man  lost  all  patience. 

"This  fellow  again!"  he  said  under 
his  breath,  and  made  one  stride  towards 
the  door,  where  stood,  closing  it  carefully 
behind  him,  while  he  ifaced  the  company, 
Mr.  Gus  in  his  black  suit.  He  was  no 
coward ;  he  faced  the  young  man,  whom 
he  had  already  exasperated,  without  flinch- 
ing—  putting  up  his  hand  with  a  dep- 
recating, but  not  undignified,  gesture. 
Paul,  who  had  meant  nothing  less  than  to 
eject  him  forcibly,  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  stood  hesitating,  uncertain,  before 
the  self-possessed  little  figure.  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  was  in  his  house,  where 
discourtesy  was  a  crime. 

"  Keep  your  temper,  Paul  Markham," 

lid  the  little  gentleman ;  "  I  mean  you 


sai( 


no  harm.    You  and  1  can't  help  damaging 
each  other;  but  for  heaven*s  sake,  this 


day,  and  before  them,  let's  settle  it  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  we  can." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  ColoDcl 
Fleetwood,  while  the  lawyer  rested  his 
papers  on  the  table,  and  looked  on,  across 
them,  without  putting  them  out  of  his 
hand. 

"  I  can't  tell  what  it  means,"  cried  Paul 
"  This  is  the  second  time  this  man  has 
burst  into  our  company,  at  the  most 
solemn  moment,  when  my  father  was 
dying " 

"  Mr.  Gaveston,"  said  Lady  Markham, 
in  her  trembling  voice,  "  I  have  told  )-ou 
that  anything  we  can  do  for  you,  any 

amends  we  can  make But  oh,  would 

it  not  be  better  to  choose  another  time  — 
to  come  when  we  are  alone  —  when  there 
need  be  no  exposure  ?  " 

"My  lady  Markham,"  safd  Gus,  ad- 
vancing to  the  table,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  but  you  are  under  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  Paul.  I  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  accept  a  compromise  before  I 
saw  the  place ;  but  anyhow,  compromise 
or  not,  I  must  establish  my  rights." 

"  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  inter- 
ruption of  a  family  in  their  own  house,-' 
said  Colonel  Fleetwood.  "  What  does  it 
mean?  Isabel,  you  seem  to  know  him; 
who  is  this  man  f  " 

"  That  is  just  what  she  does  not  know," 
said  Gus,  calmly;  "and  what  Tve  come 
to  tell  you.  Nothing  can  be  more  ea«y; 
I  have  all  the  evidence  here,  which  your 
lawyer  can  examine  at  once.  I  wrote  to 
my  father  when  I  arrived,  but  he  took  no 
notice.  I  am  Sir  Augustus  Markham: 
Sir  William  Markham^s  eldest  son  —and 
heir." 

Lady  Markham  rose  up  appaiRd— her 
lips  falling  apart,  her  eyes  opened  wide  in 
alarm,  her  hands  clasped  together.  Paul, 
whose  head  had  been  bent  Sown,  started, 
and  raised  it  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  rightly. 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  Colonel  Fleetwood. 

Mr.  Scrivener,  the  lawyer,  put  down 
his  papers  carefully  on  the  table,  and  rose 
from  his  seat. 

"  The  man  must  be  out  of  his  senses," 
he  said. 

Gus  looked  round  upon  them  all  with 
excitement,  in  which  there  was  a  glean 
of  triumph.  "  I  am  not  out  of  my  senses. 
With  such  a  wrong  done  to  me  I  might 
have  been ;  but  I  never  knew  of  it  till 
lately.  And,  mind  you,  I  don't  blame 
l/te/n  as  if  they  knew  it.  If  you  are  the 
lawyer,  I  have  brought  you  all  the  papers, 
honest  and  above-boara.    There  thejard 
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my  mother's  certificates  and  mine.  Ask 
anybody  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes," 
cried  Gus,  "  bless  you,  it  was  not  done  in 
a  corner ;  it  was  never  made  a  secret  of. 
From  the  governor  to  the  meanest  black 
there  isn't  one  but  knows  it  all  as  well 
as  I." 

He  had  thrust  a  packet  of  papers  into 
Mr.  Scrivener's  hand,  and  now  stood  with 
one  arm  extended,  like  a  speaker  address- 
ing with  energy,  vet  conciliatory  warmth, 
a  hostile  assembly.  But  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  Gus,  The  interest  had  gone 
from  him  to  the  lawyer  who  was  opening 
up  with  care  and  coolness  the  different 
papers.  Colonel  Fleetwood  stood  behind 
him  eagerly  reading  them  over  his  shoul- 
der, chafing  at  his  coolness.  "  Get  on, 
can't  you?"  he  cried,  under  his  breath. 
They  were  enough  to  appall  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye.  To  this  astonished  specta- 
tor looking  on,  the  lines  of  the  marriage 
certiticatc  seemed  to  blaze  as  if  written  m 
fire.  It  was  as  if  a  bolt  from  heaven 
had  fallen  among  them.  The  chief  suf- 
ferers themselves  were  stunned  with  its 
shock,  of  a  sudden  horror  which  they  did 
not  realize.  What  did  it  mean?  A  kind 
of  pale  light  came  over  Lady  Markham*s 
face.  She  began  to  remember  the  Lennys 
and  their  eccentric  visit.  She  put  out  her 
hand  as  one  who  has  begun  to  grasp  a 
possible  clue. 

At  this  moment  of  intense  and  painful 
iKwilderment,  a  sudden  chuckle  burst  into 
the  quiet.  It  was  poor  old  Mr.  Markham, 
whobc  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  who 
had  never  forgiven  Sir  William  Mark- 
ham's  children  for  beinij  born.  "  Gad  !  1 
always  felt  sure  there  was  a  previous  mar- 
riage/' he  said,  mumbling  with  old,  tooth- 
less jaws.  Only  the  stillness  of  such  a 
pause  would  have  made  this  senile  voice 
of  malice  audible.  Even  the  old  man 
himself  was  abashed  to  hear  how  audible 
it  was. 

**  A  previous  marriage  !  "  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood went  hurriedly  to  his  sister,  and 
took  her  by  the  shoulders  in  fierce  ex- 
citement, as  if  she  could  be  to  blame. 
*•  VV^hat  does  this  mean,  Isabel?"  he 
cried,  **did  you  know  of  it?  did  you  con- 
sent to  it?  does  it  mean,  my  God!  that 
you  have  never  been  this  man's  wife  at 
all  ?  ' 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  flash  of 
energy  and  passion.  "  How  dare  you 
speak  of  my  husband  so  —  my  husband 
who  was  honor  itself  and  truth  ?  '*  Then 
the  poor  lady  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  heart  sank,  her  strength  for- 
sook her.    Who  could  tell  what  nidden 


things  might  be  revealed  by  the  light  of 
this  sudden  horrible  illumination.  *'  I 
can*t  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  I  I  do  not 
know ! " 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Scrive- 
ner hurriedly/  "This  is  prejudging  the 
case  altogether.  No  one  can  imagine 
that  with  no  more  proof  than  these  papers 
(which  may  be  genuine  or  not,  I  can't  say 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment)  we  are  going 
to  believe  a  wild  assertion  which  strikes 
at  the  honor  of  a  family." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Gus,  his  mouth  be- 
gan to  get  dr}'  with  excitement,  he  could 
scarcely  get  out  the  words.  **  Look  here, 
there's  nothing  about  the  honor  of  the 
family.  There's  nothing  to  torment  her 
about.  Do  you  hear,  you,  whoever  you 
are  !  My  mother,  Gussy  Gaveston,  aied 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
born.  Poor  little  thin^^"  cried  the  man 
who  was  her  son,  with  a  confusion  of 
pathos  and  satisfaction,  "it  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  do.  She  wasn't  one  to 
live  and  put  other  people  to  shame,  not 
she.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  girl,  with  no 
harm  in  her.  The  man  she  married  was 
a  young  fellow  of  no  account,  no  older 
than  him  there,  Paul,  my  young  brother ; 
but  all  the  same  she  would  have  been 
Lady  Markham  had  she  lived;  and  I  am 
her  son  that  cost  her  her  life,  the  only  one 
of  the  first  family.  Sir  William's  eldest. 
That's  easily  seen  when  you  look  at  us 
both,"  he  added  with  a  short  laugh, 
**  there  can't  be  much  doubt,  can  there, 
which  is  the  eldest,  I  or  he  ?  " 

Here  again  there  was  a  strange  pause. 
Colonel  Fleetwood,  who  was  the  spectator 
who  had  his  wits  about  him,  turned  round 
upon  old  Mr.  Markham,  who  ventured  to 
chuckle  again  in  echo  of  poor  Gus's  harsh 
little  laugh,  which  meant  no  mirth. 
"What  the  devil  do  you  find  to  laugh 
at?"  he  said,  his  lip  curlin";  on  his  white 
teeth  with  rage,  to  which  he  could  give 
vent  no  other  way.  But  he  was  relieved 
of  his  worst  fear,  and  he  could  not  help 
turning  with  a  certain  interest  to  the  in- 
truder. Gus  was  not  a  noble  figure  in  his 
old-fashioned,  long-tailed  black  coat,  with 
his  formal  air;  but  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  importance  about  him. 
The  serene  air  of  satisfaction  and  self- 
importance  which  returned  to  his  face 
when  the  excitement  of  his  little  speech 
subsided,  his  evident  conviction  that  he 
was  in  his  right  place,  and  confidence  in 
his  position,  contradicted  to  the  eyes  of 
the  man  of  the  world  all  suggestion  of 
fraud.  He  might  be  deceived,  but  he 
himself  believed  in  the  rights  he  was 
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claiming,  and  he  was  not  claiming  them 
in  any  cruel  way. 

As  for  Paul,  since  his  first  angry  expla- 
nation  he  had  not  said  a  word.  The 
young  man  looked  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
He  was  standing  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  every  tinge  of  color  gone 
out  of  his  face,  listening,  but  hardly 
seeming  to  understand  what  was  said. 
He  had  watched  his  mother's  movements, 
his  uncle's  passionate  appeal  to  her,  but 
he  had  not  stirred.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  confusion  in  his  mind  was  such  that 
nothinjj  was  clear  to  him.  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  fallen,  and  was  still  falling,  from 
some  great  height  into  infinite  space. 
His  feet  tingled,  his  head  was  light.  The 
sounds  around  him  seemed  blurred  and 
uncertain,  as  well  as  the  faces.  While  he 
stood  thus  bewildered,  two  arms  suddenly 
surrounded  his,  embracing  it,  clinging  to 
him.  Paul  pressed  these  chnging  hands 
mechanically  to  his  side,  and  felt  a  certain 
melting,  a  softness  of  consolation  and 
support.  But  whether  it  was  Dolly  whis- 
pering comfort  to  him  in  sight  of  his 
father's  grave,  or  Alice  bidding  him  take 
courage  in  the  midst  of  a  new  confusing 
imbroglio  of  pain  and  excitement,  he 
could  scarcely  have  told.  Then,  however, 
voices  more  distinct  came  to  him,  voices 
quite  steady  and  calm,  in  their  ordinary 
tones. 

"After  this  interruption  it  will  be  better 
to  go  no  further,''  the  lawyer  said.  "  I 
can  only  say  that  I  will  consult  with  my 
clients,  and  meet  Mr.  —  this  gentleman's 
solicitor,  on  the  subject  of  this  extraor- 
dinary claim  he  makes." 

"If  it  is  me  you  mean,  I  have  no 
.solicitor,"  said  Gus,  "and  I  don't  see  the 
need  of  one.  What  have  you  got  to  say 
against  my  papers  ?  They  are  straight- 
forward enough." 

The  lawyer  was  moved  to  impatience. 

"It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "to  think 
that  a  matter  of  this  importance  —  the 
succession  to  a  great  property  —  can  be 
settled  in  such  a  summary  way.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  necessary  before  we 
get  that  length.  Lady  Markham,  I  don't 
think  we  need  detain  you  longer." 

But  no  one  moved.  Lady  Markham 
had  sunk  into  her  chair  too  feeble  to 
stand.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
son  and  daughter  standing  together. 
They  seemed  to  have  floated  away  from 
lier  on  the  top  of  this  wave  of  strange 
invasion.  She  thought  there  was  anger  on 
Paul's  pale,  stern  face,  but  her  heart  was 
too  faint  to  go  to  them,  to  take  the  part 
she  ought  to  take.    Did  they  think  she 


was  to  blame?  How  was  she  to  blame? 
She  almost  thought  so  herself  as  she 
looked  pathetically  across  the  room  at  her 
children,  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
her.  Mr.  Scrivener  made  a  great  rustling 
and  scraping,  tying  up  his  papers,  putting 
them  together  —  these  strange  documents 
along  witli  the  others ;  for  Gus  had  made 
no  effort  to  retain  them.  The  lawyer  felt 
with  a  sinking  of  his  heart  that  the  last 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  claim  was 
removed  when  the  claimant  allowed  him 
to  keep  the  certificates  which  proved  his 
case.  In  such  a  matter  only  men  who 
are  absolutely  honest  put  faith  in  others. 

"  He  is  not  afraid  of  any  appeal  to  the 
registers,"  Mr.  Scrivener  said  to  himself. 

He  made  as  much  noise  as  he  could 
over  the  tying  up  of  these  papers :  but 
nobody  moved  to  go.  At  last  he  took  out 
his  watch  and  examined  it. 

"  Can  any  one  tell  me  about  the  trains 
to  town  ?  "  he  said. 

This  took  away  all  excuse  from  old  Mr. 
Markham,  who  very  unwillingly  put  him- 
self in  motion. 

"  I  must  go  too,"  he  said.  "  Can  I  put 
you  down  at  the  station  ?  " 

And  then  these  two  persons  stood  to- 
gether for  a  minute  or  more  comparing 
their  watches,  of  which  one  was  a  little 
slow  and  the  other  a  little  fast. 

"  I  think  perhaps  it  will  suit  me  bet- 
ter," the  lawyer  said,  **  to  wait  for  the 
night  train." 

Then  the  other  reluctantly  took  his 
leave. 

"  I  am  glad  that  anyhow  it  can  make  no 
difference  to  you,"  he  said,  pressing  Lady 
Markham's  hand ;  "  that  would  have  been 
worse,  much  worse,  than  an}'thing  that 
can  happen  to  Paul."* 

The  insult  made  her  shrink  and  wince, 
and  that  pleased  the  revengeful  old  man, 
who  had  never  forgiven  her  marriage- 
Then  he  went  to  Gus  with  a  great  show 
of  friendliness. 

"We're  relations,  too,"  he  said,  "and  I 
hope  will  be  friends.  Can  I  set  you  down 
anywhere  ?  " 

Gus  looked  at  him  with  great  sererityt 
and  did  not  put  out  his  hand. 

"I  can't  help  hurting  them,  more  or 
less,"  he  said,  "for  Tve  got  to  look  after 
my  own  rights ;  but  if  you  think  PIl  mak^ 
friends  with  any  one  tnat  takes  pleasure 
in  hurting  them  —  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,"  Gus  added  with  much  state,  **bat  I 
am  at  home,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  set 
down  anywhere." 

These  words,  which  were  quite  audit^^ 
sent  a  thrill  of  amazement  through  ^ 
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Colonel  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Scriv- 
ooked  at  each  other.  Notwithstand- 
lie  ruin  and  calamity  which  sur- 
cd  them,  a  gleam  of  amusement 
over  the  lawyer's  face.  Gus  was 
1^  alx)ut  restlessly,  hovering  round 
)rothcr  and  sister  who  had  not 
;ed  tlieir  position,  like  a  big  blue- 
moving  in  circles.  He  was  not  at 
like  a  blue-boltle  in  his  black  coat, 
crivener  went  up  to  him,  arresting 
1  one  of  his  flights, 
should  think,"  said  the  lawyer, — 
t  you  agree  with  me?  —  that  the 
r  would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  after 
in  exciting  and  distressing  day." 
h  !  the  family  ?  Yes,  that  is  quite 
)inion.  You  outsiders  ought  to  go, 
cave  us  to  settle  matters  between 
aid  (lus. 

scarcely  looked  at  the  lawyer,  so 
was  he  upon  Paul  and  Alice,  who 
still  standing  together,  supporting 
other.  The  little  man  was  undis- 
ily  anxious  to  listen  to  what  Alice 
avin''  in  her  brother's  ear. 
am  their  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Scriv- 
*•  I  cannot  leave  till  I  have  done  all 

for  them  ;  but  you,  Mr. " 

r  Augustus,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
jentlcman,  drawmg  himself  up.  "  H 
ire  their  adviser,  I,  sir,  am  their 
2T.  You  seem  to  forget  that.  The 
'  is  not  complete  without  me.  Leave 
to  mc,  and  there  is  no  fear  but 
thing  will  come  straight." 
.  Scrivener  looked  at  this  strange 
nagc  with  a  kind  of  consternation, 
as  half  afraid  of  him,  half  amused 
m.  The  genuineness  of  him  filled 
iwyer  with  dismay.  He  could  not 
ain  a  hope  that  a  being  so  true  was 
in  his  pretensions.  Besides,  there 
various  things  known  perhaps  only 
.  Scrivener  himself  which  gave  these 
isions  additional  weight.  He  shook 
ead  when  Colonel  Fleetwood,  com- 
p  to  him  on  the  other  side,  whis- 
to   him  an   entreaty  to  "get   the 

•  to  go."     How  was  he  to  get  the 

•  to  go  ?     He  had  not  only  right,  but 
ess  and  the  best  of  intentions  on  his 

[y  dear  sir,"  he  said,  perplexed, 
must  see,  if  you  think,  that  your 
,  even  if  true,  cannot  be  accepted  in 
ment  as  you  seem  to  expect.  We 
have  time  to  investigate ;  any  one 
:all  himself  Sir  William  Markham's 

lut  no  one  except  myself  can  prove 
aid  Gus,  promptly;  "and,  my  dear 


sir,  to  use  your  own  words,  you  had  bet- 
ter leave  my  family  to  me,  as  I  tell  you. 
I  know  better  than  any  one  else  how  to 
manage  them.  Are  they  not  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  ? " 

"That  may  or  may  not  be,"  said  the 
lawyer,  at  the  end  of  his  reasoning. 

It  was  casv  to  say,  "Get  him  to  go 
away,"  but  unless  he  ejected  him  by  sheer 
force,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  As  for  Mr.  Gus,  he  himself  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  for  some  further 
step.  First  he  buttoned  his  coat  as  pre- 
paring for  action,  and  put  down  his  hat, 
with  Its  huge  hat-band,  upon  the  table. 
Then  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  between 
Lady  Markham  and  the  young  people ; 
finally  he  said  to  himself  reflectively, 
almost  sadly,  "What  claim  have  I  upon 
her.**"  He  moved  a  step  towards  Paul 
and  Alice,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

And  it  was  now  that  providence  inter- 
posed to  help  the  stranger.  Just  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  address  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  superseded, 
there  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  a  very  little,  tim- 
idly, and  through  the  chink  Bell's  little 
soft  voice  (she  was  always  the  spokes- 
woman) was  heard  with  a  little  sobbing 
catch  in  it,  pleading,  — 

"  May  we  come  in  now,  mamma  ? " 

The  children  thought  everybody  was 
gone.  They  had  been  huddlea  up,  out  of 
the  way,  it  seemed  for  weeks.  They 
were  longing  for  their  natural  lives,  for 
their  mother,  for  some  way  out  of  the 
strangeness  and  desolation  of  this  unnat- 
ural life  they  had  been  leading.  They 
were  all  in  the  doorway,  treading  upon 
each  other's  heels  in  their  eagerness,  but 
subdued  by  all  the  influence  about  which 
took  the  courage  out  of  them.  It  seemed 
to  Gus  an  interposition  of  providence  on 
his  behalf.  He  went  quickly  to  the  door 
and  opened  to  them,  then  returned  lead- 
ing one  of  the  little  girls  in  each  hand. 

"  1  told  you  I  was  a  relation,"  he  said 
very  gravely  and  kindly,  with  a  certain 
dignity  which  now  and  then  took  away 
all  that  was  ridiculous  in  him.  "  I  am 
your  brother,  though  you  would  not  think 
It;  your  poor  dear  lather  who  is  gone 
was  my  father  too.  He  was  my  father 
when  he  was  not  much  older  than  Paul. 
I  should  like  to  be  verv  fond  of  you  all 
if  you  would  let  me.  I  would  not  hurt 
one  of  you  for  the  world.  Will  you  give 
me  a  kiss,  because  I  am  your  brother, 
Bell  and  Marie  ?  " 

The  children  looked  at  him  curiously 
with  their  big  eyes  which  they  had  made 
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so  much  larger  with  cryinq:.  They  looked 
pale  and  fragile  in  their  black  frocks, 
with  their  anxious  little  faces  turned  up 
to  him. 

"Our  brother!"  they  both  said  in  a 
breath,  wondering;  but  they  did  not 
shrink  from  the  kiss  he  gave,  turning  with 
quivering  of  real  emotion  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

'*  Yes,  my  dears,"  he  said,  "  and  a  good 
brother  rn'be  to  you,  so  help  me  God  ! " 
and  the  little  gentleman's  brown  face  got 
puckered  and  tremulous,  as  if  he  would 
cry.  '*  I  don't  want  to  harm  anvbody," 
he  said.  **  I'll  take  care  of  the  Doys  as 
if  they  were  my  own.  Til  do  anything 
for  Paul  that  he'll  let  me,  though  I  can't 
give  up  my  rights  to  him; -and  I'll  be 
fond  of  you  all  if  you  let  me,"  cried  Gus, 
dropping  the  hanas  of  the  children,  and 
holding  out  his  own  to  the  colder,  more 
difficult  audience  round  him.  They  all 
stood  looking  at  him,  with  keen  wonder, 
opposition,  almost  hatred.  Was  it  pos- 
sible they  could  feel  otherwise  to  the 
stranger  who  thus  had  fallen  among  them, 
taking  evervthing  that  they  thought  was 
theirs  out  ot  their  hands  ? 


From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    THE    TEMPLARS 
IN   ENGLAND.* 

The  under-currents  of  history  are  often 
more  strange  and  striking  than  the  main 
events  which  seem  to  determine  the  fate 
of  nations.  The  deeper  we  dig  down  into 
the  historic  mine  the  more  precious  jew- 
els do  we  find.  And  the  mine  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  There  were  a  vast 
amount  of  influences  at  work  in  mediaeval 
England  (for  instance),  which,  even  with 
the  fuller  light  now  being  rapidly  poured 
in,  are  yet  obscure  and  unapprehended  by 
historitins.  Some  of  the  chief  factors  in 
this  history  were  the  religious  orders, 
with  their  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues. 
The  history  of  the  religious  orders  has 
never  yet  been  written,  and  probably 
never  can  be  written  fully.  Encomiasts 
have  constructed  ideal  glorifications  of 
them.  Satirists  have  colored  all  their 
doings  with  a  senseless  invective.  But 
the  historian  proper,  the  man  who  seeks 

*  I.  Histoirt  d*  r Aholition  ties  Tem^iers.    Paris, 
17S9. 

2.  AfjHumens  Ilistoriques  relatifs  h  la  Condemtui^ 
Hon  dcs  Lkez'aliers  du  TempU,     Par  F.  J.  M.  Rav- 

NoUAKD.       TouiciUSe,   1813. 

3.  McmoraMdum   Rtgister   of  Bishop    Dalderhy. 
Lincoln.     MS. 


for  truth  at  any  price,  has  not  dealt  with 
them.  Who,  for  instance,  has  explained 
the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Franciscans, 
or  the  strange  ferocity  of  the  papal  cru- 
sade against  the  observant  section  of 
them  ?  Who  has  given  any  sufficient  or 
exhaustive  account  of  that  most  marvel- 
lous episode  of  history,  the  fall  of  the 
Templars  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tur}',  the  Templars  were  the  most  famous, 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  religious 
orders.  The  whole  of  Christendom  re- 
garded the  order  with  admiration  and 
reverence.  Its  services  to  the  Church 
had  been  signal,  its  devotion  to  its  duties 
remarkable.  Then,  in  a  moment,  it  fell, 
and  fell  amidst  the  deepest  disgrace,  as- 
sailed with  the  foulest  accusations,  with 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  loathing  pointed  at 
it.  Has  this  been  ever  fully  accounted 
for  and  explained.^  Why  was  it  —  cwn 
if  there  were  a  savage  and  unscrupulous 
king  of  France,  and  a  timid  and  compliant 

Cope  —  why  was  it  that  there  was  nosem- 
lance  of  a  popular  movement  in  behalf  of 
the  Templars,  and  no  ruler  in  Europe  who 
offered  them  an    effectual    aid }    Some 
light   might   probably    be  thrown  upoa 
these   points,  and  on   others  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Templars  in  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.     But  they 
do  not  form  part  of  the  subject  desiened 
to  be  treated  of  here.    Suffice  it  to  indi- 
cate one  especial  source  of  hostility  to 
the  Templars,  which   has    hardly   beeo 
touched  by  historians,  viz.,  the  bitter  ha* 
tred    entertained   against    them    by  the 
mendicant   orders.      Wherever  we  find 
Templars    accused,    tortured,    sufferingf 
there   are   Dominicans  and   Frandscau 
taking  the  lead  in  the  attacks  upon  tbem. 
In  the  space  of  the  two  hundred  years 
of  its  histor}',  the  order  planted  by  the 
little  band  of  nine  French  gentlemen  to 
defend  the  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem 
had  grown  into  marvellous  proportions. 
By  the  end  of  that  period,  it  possessed, 
besides  its  headquarters  or  court  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  preceptories  or  brandi 
establishments    in    all   the  countries  of 
Europe.    It  numbered  fifteen  thousand 
knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  ser* 
vitors  or  aspirants.     It  exercised  sw^ 
over  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Lesser  Armenia.     Its  grand  raaster 
took  the  title  of  king,  and  styled  himself 
**  by  the  grace  of  God."    His  court  w» 
more  thronged  and  splendid  than  that « 
any  prince.    He  had  his  ministers,  vliOi 
by  a  complete  and  thorough  organiiatioOi 
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regulated  the  affairs  of  the  order  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  drew  supplies 
from  them  for  the  central  expenditure. 
In  the  chief  kingdoms    of  Europe,  the 
order  was  represented  by  officers  named 
grand  priors,  who  dwelt  in    magnificent 
palaces,  and  kept  up  the  most  l)rilliant 
state.     Though  regarded  with  jealousy, 
no  doubt,  by  the  kings  and  princes,  the 
Templars  had  always  been  able  to  live 
well  with  them,  shielded  either  by  their 
own   conduct,  or  by  the  fear  which  at- 
tached to  their  power.     The  prestige  of 
religion  was  thrown  around  them.     They 
were  the  soldiers  of  Christendom  against 
the  infidel.    Thousands  of  them  had  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
to  win  the  Holy  Land  from  the  pagans. 
A  pope  had  constituted  their  order,  and 
assigned  to  them  the  white  mantle  and 
red  cross  for  their  habit.    The  reiening 
pontiff  was  head  of  their  order.     Their 
rule  was  drawn  from  St.  Augustine,  and 
was  enlarged  and  perfected  by  St.  Ber- 
nard.     Suddenly     astonished      Europe 
heard,  with  infinite  amazement,  that  the 
knights  of  this  famous  order  had,  on  a 
certain  day  (October  13,  1307X  been  seized 
throughout  France  and  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  had  been    thrown  into 
prison,  and  subjected  to  the  direst  tor- 
tures to  make  them  confess  to  charges  so 
incredible,  so  abominable,  that  to  impute 
them  to  the  meanest  miscreant  and  caitiff 
might  seem  outrageously  absurd.     Won- 
der followed  upon  wonder.     Men  heard 
that  these  famous  knights,  the  very  flower 
of  Christendom,  had,  in  the  great  majority 
01  instances,  confessed  the  truth  of  these 
accusations,  branded  themselves  as  apos- 
tates, practisers    of  magic,  addicted    to 
abominable  crimes.     But  while  good  men 
throughout    Europe   crossed  themselves 
^'ith  pious  horror  and  shuddered  as  they 
thought  of  the  terrible  power  of  the  evil 
one,  all  this  time  a  portentous  lie  was 
^ing  enacted,  and    a  body  of   gallant 
knights,  no  worse    in  their  morals  than 
<>ther  knights  of  their  era,  and  far  above 
o>ost  in  high  aims,  disciplined  valor,  and 
''eady  self-sacrifice,  were  being  immolated 
*o  glut  the  revenge,  and  replenish   the 
Exhausted  coffers  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous and  daring,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest,    monarcns    who    ever     ruled     in 
France.*    In  his  fierce  struggle  against 


• »«, 


Ce  roi.  qui  avait  envahi  Ics  biens  dcs  ^glises,  qui 
•nit  orprinnJ  scs  peuples,  qui  avait  falsifi<$  la  monnaie, 
<lci  ivijt  d^poai;i^  tons  les  Juifs  de  ses  duts  et  re- 
^^•tche  d*auirc»  profits  honteux*  pouvait  bien  fitre 
^'fte  pjr  >5  richesses  da  Temple,  lui  qui  les  envahit, 
'f^M  avoir  d^lartf  par  ses  lettres  patentes  qu'il  les 
'*«P«aeraiL"  —  SismoiMli,  Hi/.  Itai.  \\u  180. 
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Boniface  VIII.,  the  most  pretentious  of 
popes,  Philip  the  Fair  had  been  con- 
stantly met  and  thwarted  by  the  Tem- 
plars, pledged  to  devotion  to  the  head  of 
their  order.  In  his  attempt  to  debase  the 
coinage  of  the  land,  to  meet  his  exigen- 
cies, men  in  the  garb  of  Templars  nad 
headed  the  revolt  which  nearly  cost  Philip 
his  kingdom  and  his  life.  He  had  sworn 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  order.  Then 
came  ready  to  his  hand  accusations  from 
base  men,  who,  having  belonged  to  the 
order,  and  been  expelled,  desired  at  once 
to  gratifv  their  revenge,  and  save  the  lives 
forleiteci  to  the  law  by  their  misdeeds  by 
pandering  to  the  king*s  violent  passions. 
The  accusations,  utterly  incredible,  were 
accepted  without  sifting.  Dominican  in- 
quisitors were  ready  to  aid  the  project. 
The  pope  was  a  French  archbishop,  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  king,  and 
so  the  Templars  were  generally  seized 
and  imprisoned.  The  paramount  influ- 
ence of  Philip  acting  with  the  pope  was 
sufficient  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the 
same  policy  practised  in  France  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
dreadful  tale  of  torture  followed,  torture 
more  savage,  more  diabolically  cruel, 
than,  perhaps,  ever  used  before  or  since. 
The  Templars,  overcome  by  the  agonies 
of  their  trial,  and  hoping,  if  they  con- 
fessed, easily  to  obtain  absolution  from 
the  pope,  in  many  cases  admitted  the 
charges,  though  some  persevered,  even  to 
the  death,  in  their  assertions  of  innocence. 
But  soon,  those  who  had  confessed, 
ashamed  of  their  weakness,  generally 
withdrew  their  admissions,  believing  that 
the  pope,  who  was  holding  a  formal  in- 
quirv  into  the  charges  against  the  order, 
would  do  them  justice.  They  little  knew, 
however,  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  While  the  long-drawn  out  inquiry 
was  proceeding  before  the  pope,  the  un- 
happy wretches  who  had  confessed  and 
retracted  were  seized  upon  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, under  royal  directions,  as  relapsed 
heretics,  and  suffered  all  the  penalties  of 
that  terrible  accusation.  In  one  day  no 
'ess  than  fifty-six  of  these  were  burnt  by 
slow  fires,  near  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, in  the  environs  of  Pans.  Philip  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  this  work,  when, 
before  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
Paris,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,  and  Jacques  du  Moulay,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Templars,  both  of 
whom  had  confessed  and  retracted,  were 
burned  in  charcoal  fires,  in  the  face  of  a 
N-ast  crowd.  The  grand  master  expired, 
solemnly  asserting   his    innocence,  and 
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with  his  last  words  summoning  Clement, 
the  unjust  judge,  and  Philip,  the  cruel 
kinff,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  Within  a  year  they  had  both  de- 
parted to  their  account.* 

The  influence  of  Philip  had,  as  has 
been  said,  availed  to  cause  his  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  But  this  was  not  the  case  as 
regarded  England.  The  influence  of 
France  counted  for  little  here,  and  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  must  needs  be  done 
through  the  pope,  and  on  pretended  re- 
ligious grounds.  Edward  II.  was  a  weak 
prince.  Had  he  resembled  either  his 
father  or  his  son,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  order  of  the 
Templars  would  not  have  been  disturbed 
in  England,  but  left  to  die  out  by  the 
same  process  which  extinguisheci  the 
other  religious  orders.  As  it  was,  the 
king  showed  considerable  resistance,  and 
regulated  his  proceedings  by  milder  and 
justcr  rules. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  king  of 
France  to  influence  his  son-in-law  in  this 
matter  altogether  failed.  An  emissary, 
one  Bernard  Palet,  had  been  despatched 
to  bring  the  king  of  England  to  his  views, 
but  his  mission  was  coldly  received.  The 
king  of  England  addressed  a  letter  to 
Philip  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
prelates  and  barons,  declaring  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  charges  made,  his  disbelief  of 
them,  and  his  confidence  in  the  order. 
Xor  did  he  confine  himself  to  this  refusal. 
He  became  the  advocate  of  the  order 
against  the  accusations  of  Philip.  He 
wrote  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
Sicily,  and  Aragon,  urging  them  to  pro- 
tect the  order  against  its  calumniators, 
and  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  its  ene- 
mies. He  wrote  to  the  pope  asserting 
the  pure  faith  and  lofty  morals  of  the 
order,  and  calling  upon  him  for  his  power- 
ful aid.f  But  hardly  had  this  letter  been 
written  and  despatched  when  all  was 
changed.  A  bull  from  the  pope  arrived, 
commanding  in  peremptory  terms  the 
arrest  of  all  the  Templars  in  England. 
The  king  at  once  yielded.  Orders  were 
sent  to  the  sheriffs  throughout   England, 

*  M.  Raynouard  thus  poetizes  the  incident :  — > 

Mais  il  est  dans  le  ciel  un  tribunal  auguste, 

gue  le  faible  opprim^  jamais  n'implore  en  vain*, 
t  j'ose  t'y  citer,  o  pontife  romain, 
Encore  quarante  jours  je  t'y  vois  comparaitre. 
Ch.icun  en  frdmissant  ecoutait  le  grand  maiire. 
Mais  quel  ^tonnement,  quel  trouble,  quel  effroi, 
Quand  il  dit,  o  Philippe,  o  raaitre,  o  raon  roil 
Je  te  pardonne  en  vain  ;  ta  vie  est  condamn^e. 
Au  tribunal  dc  Dieu  je  t' attends  dans  1* anode. 

t  The  letters  are  printed  in  Rymer. 


Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  directing 
the  arrest  of  the  Templars.     But  they 
were  not  to  be  treatecl  in  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  in  France. 
The  persons  of  the  knights  were  to  be 
treated  with    respect;    an    inventory  of 
their  goods  was  to  be  returned  into  the 
Exchequer.      On    the  Wednesday  after 
Epiphany  1308  these  orders  were  carried 
out.     Everywhere    throughout    England 
the  Templars  were  arrested,  and  with- 
out resistance.    This  last  fact  might  in- 
dicate their  consciousness  of  innocence. 
Aware  as  they  must  have  been  of  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  practised  against 
their  brethren  in  France,  these  knights, 
strong  in  their  fortified  preceptories,  and 
with  large  bodies  of  servitors  at  their 
disposal,    nowhere    opposed    an   arrest 
which  they  perhaps  held  would  lead  to 
an  inquiir\'  likely  to    redound    to    their 
honor.    The  submissivcness  of  the  Tem- 
plars may,  however,  have  been  due  to  a 
different  cause.    They  were  aware  that  a 
storm  of  opprobrium  had  been  excited 
against  the  order.    They  knew  only  too 
well  that  they  were  odious  to  the  clergy. 
They  were  an  exempt  order,  and  as  such 
hated  by  the  bishops,  whose  jurisdiction 
they  despised.    Bv  their  chaplains  they 
exercised  spiritual  functions  within  their 
own  domains,  and  did  not  require  the  ser- 
vices of  the  clergy.    They  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  excommunications  and  spiritoal 
discipline,  and  even  an  interdict  did  not 
touch  them.     Like  the  Cistercians,  they 
had  the    privilege    of    continuing  their 
services  in  the  midst  of  the  papal  prohi- 
bitions.    It  was  alleged  against  thembv 
the  clergy  that  their  grand  master,  thooED 
a  layman,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  absolo- 
tion.    Thus  the  clergy*,  and  especially  the 
friars,  who  were  striving  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly in  absolutions,  were  bitter  against 
them,  and  the  friars  at  this  time  hia  the 
control  of  the  popular  sentiment    A  lit- 
tle later  and  the  barefooted  brethren  bad 
lost  a  great  portion  of  their  influeoce, 
and  were  become  the  favorite  subjects 
of  popular  satire;   but  now  they  weft 
all-powerful.     The  nobles  could  banltr 
be  expected  to  defend  an  order  wbici 
despised  and  outshone  them.    There  js, 
therefore,  more  than  one  wsiy  of  expiai*' 
ing  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Tempbis* 
It  may  have  arisen  either  from  the  co» 
sciousness  of  innocence  or  from  po!icj< 
It  need  not  in  any  case  be  regarded tf 
the  admission  of  Euilt. 

The  English  Templars  were  confined 
in  prisons  at  London,  Lincoln,  and  Vorki 
During  the  summer  of  1308  a  bull  aniitd 
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the  pope  appointing  certain  com-  j 
oners  to  hear  and  try  the  charges  ' 

against  them.  The  commissioners  I 
med  were  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 1 
he  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
.  the  Bishops  of  London,  Chichester, 
Jncoln,  Dcodate  Abbot  of  L^gny, 
5icard  de  St.  Vaur,  Canon  of  Nar- 
;,  auditor  of  the  pope.  The  com- 
oners  were  all  ecclesiastics,  and  as  , 
probably  not  exempt  from  the  jeal- 
wiih  which  the  order  was  regarded  . 
lurchmcn.  One  of  them,  however, 
lat,  John  Dalderby,  Bishop  of  Lin- 1 
was  a  man  of  singular  piety  and 
htness,  and,  from  the  notices  of  the  . 
r  contained  in  his  register,  we  i 
r  that  he  by  no  means  liked  the  ' 
ess  on  which  he  was  employed.  In 
he  way  in  which  he  shrank  from  the 
issigned  to  him,  and  fenced  with  the 

requirements,  inclines  us  to  believe 
le  did  not  believe  in  the  guiit  of  the 
n  whose  trial  and  condemnation  he 
forced  to  bear  an  unwilling  part. 
ler  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  For 
:suhs  of  the  first  examination  of  the 
sh  Templars  held  in  London,  Octo- 
I  (130.S1.  at  which  it  is  probable  that 
ip  Dalderby  was  present,  were  as 
IS.'      The   Templars   were   inlcrro- 

whelher  the  chapters  and  recc{>- 
o£  the  knijihts  were  held  in  secret 
•y  night :  whether  in  these  chapters 

committed  any  offences  against 
tian  morals  and  the  faith  of  the 
ch;  whether  they  denied  the  Rc- 
er  and  worshipped  idols ;  wliether 
held  heretical  opinions  on  any  of  the 
ments.  The  knights,  brought  one 
lU  before  the  commissioners,  denied 
y,  specilically,  and  distinctly,  every 
it  these  charges.  A  chaplain  of  the 
'.  Ralph  dc  Burton,  was  examined  at 
er  length  than  the  others,  and  his 
lis  were  full  and  specific.  Then  wit- 
is  were  examined;  seventeen  who 

supposed  to  be  most  cognizant  oE 
loings  of  the  Templars  were  <jues- 
d.     They  were  clergy,  public  nota^ 

and  others.  None  of  them  had 
ling  to  allege  against  the  Templars 
ipporl  of  the  charges  made  against 
L.    During  the  winter  of   1308  and 

1  log  was  elicited  to  the  prejudice  of 
irder.  In  June,  the  grand  preceptor, 
iam  de  la  Moore,  was  specially  exam- 
on  the  charge  of  having  presumed 

'.T  *ummATiivd  in  Milmu^t  "  Lti.  CbiiMiiDily," 


that  the  form  used  for  A  peccant 
brother  was  to  strike  him  three  blows  with 
the  scourge,  and  then  say  to  him,  "Brother, 
pray  to  God  to  remit  thy  sins."  He  had 
never  used  the  form,  "  I  absolve  thee." 
The  commissioners  could  not  find  any- 
thing on  which  to  condemn  the  order. 
Yet,  urged  on  by  pressure  from  the  pope, 
and  fearing  to  go  against  his  decisions, 
they  made  a  sort  of  lame  condemnation. 
They  do  not  indeed  give  any  countenance 
to  the  charge  of  immorality,  apostasy,  and 
magic,  but  they  seem  to  assert  that  the 
charge  of  giving  absolution  is  proved,  as 
also  the  secrecy  of  the  receptions,  and 
the  binding  members  of  the  order  by 
oaths  not  to  reveal  what  took  place 
at  these  receptions.  Certain  evidence 
which  had  been  tendered  to  them  by 
hostile  witnesses  they  kept  back.  "  They 
seem,"  says  Dean  Mllraan,  "to  have 
been  ashamed  of  It,  as  well  they  might." 
One  of  the  commissioners  at  any  rate  did 
not  desire  to  be  further  mixed  up  in  the 
matter.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
(1309)  Bishop  Dalderby  sent  to  his  brother 
commissioners  what  is  entered  in  his  reg- 
ister under  the  title  Exeusatio :  — 

To  the  venerable  fathers  in  Christ,  the 
Pairiirch  of  Jerusalem,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Chichester,  to  the  AblKit  of  Lagny  nf 
[he  Diocese  of  Paris,  to  Master  Sicard  de 
Vaur,  Cinon  of  Narbonne,  John,  by  divine 
permission  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  greeting.  (Jc- 
cuplcd  as  I  am  in  many  ways  by  the  arduous 
aftairs  of  our  Church,  and  by  the  pressiug 
needs  thereof,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
hindered  by  the  inlirmilLes  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  I  cannot  perform  the  Apostolic  com- 
mands with  that  assiduity  which  I  could  wish. 
Wherefore,  though  being  ready  to  attend  to 
the  Inquisition  against  the  persons  and  the 
Order  of  the  Militia  of  the  Temple,  committed 


1,  Ides 


r  la 


entered  in  the  ree- 
ister  as  having  been  sent  in  the  two  fol- 
lowlngj-ears  (1310  and  1311).  Itisclear, 
therefore,  that  Bishop  Dalderby  deliber- 
ately withdrew  from  taking  a  part  ia  the 
trial  of  the  Templars.  It  is  certain  also 
that  this  was  done  after  an  inquiry  held. 
For  whether  or  no  the  bishop  was  present 
at  the  first  inquiry,  held  in  London  iit 
October  130S,  it  is  certain  that  he  himself 
held  an  inquiry  at  Lincoln,  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  year  1309.  For  we  have, 
under  the  date  ot  March  18  of  that  year, 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  fellow- 
1  commissioners  dated  from  the  Old  Temple 


Soo 
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(the  house  of  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  Lon- 
don), stating  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
be   present  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  by 
them  for  making  out  an  inventory  of  the 
Templars'  goods  to  be   returnee!  to  the 
pope,  because  he  was  obliged  to  be  in 
Lincoln    about    the  same    time   to    con- 
duct an  examination  of  certain  Templars 
there.      This    examination    was    to    be 
held  on  the    Monday  after  the  Sunday 
on  which  Lcttare  Hieriisalcm  was  sung 
(Mid-Lent   Sunday),  and   on    succeeding 
Mondays  as  was  required.     Bishop  Dal- 
derby,   therefore,  had  certainly   enjoyed 
good  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
charges  against  the  Templars,  and  he  may 
be  presumed  to  have  also  had  personal 
knowledge  of  them.     For  a  famous  pre- 
ceptory  of  theirs  at  Temple   Bruer  was 
within  ten  miles  of  his  cathedral  city.     It 
is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  his  prac- 
tical retirement  from  the  inquiry,  which 
was  allowed  to  drag  on  its  tedious  length 
for  some  three  years,  was  due  to  hisl)e- 
ing  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  there 
was  **  no  case.'*     And  it  is  certainly  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  any  fair-mmded 
man  should  have  shrunk  from  an  investi- 
gation where  such  testimony  as  the  fol- 
lowing was  allowed  to  be  produced  and 
gravely  received.     One  witness  averred 
that  he  had  heard  that  in   the   East  a 
knight  apostatized  to  Mohammedanism. 
Another  had  heard  that,  at  a  great  ban- 
quet at  York,  some  of  the  knights  had 
worshipped  a  calf.     Another  knight  had 
a  book  in  his  possession  which  contained 
unorthodox  sentiments.   Another  witness, 
a  Franciscan,  had  heard  a  chaplain  of  the 
order  say  to  some  of  the  brethren,  "The 
devil  will  burn  vou."    Another  had  heard 
a  Templar  exclaim  as  he  walked,  "Alas! 
that  ever  I  was  bom.    I  must  deny  Christ 
and  worship  the  devil."    Another  Fran- 
ciscan had  heard  that  a  Templar  had  killed 
his  son  for  refusing  to  be  a   Templar. 
Another,  an  Augustinian,  had  heard  that 
a  Templar  had  declared  that  a  man  died 
like  a  dog  and  had  no  soul.    Another  wit- 
ness said  he  had  heard  a  sermon   ad- 
dressed to  the  Templars  telling  them  how 
to  get  rich.     Another,  a  Franciscan,  had 
heard  that  the  order  possessed  four  idols. 
At   length    three   witnesses  were  found 
who  had  belonged  to  the  order  and  had 
left  it.     These  men  had  fled  away  from  an 
inquiry  which  was  in  the  highest  degree 
perilous  to  them.     If  they  had  been  able 
truthfully  to    depose   .igainst  the   order 
they  hacf  no  temptation  to  fly  ;  but  having 
nothing  really  to  allege  against  it   they 
fled  for  fear  of  the  torture.     That  the 


torture  was  applied  to  at  least  two  of 
them  there  can  be  little  doubt.    Stephen 
Stapleridge,  after  making  some  important 
admissions,  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
with  tears,  groans,  and  shrieks,  imploring 
mercy.    What  could  this  mean  but  that 
he  had  been  tortured  to  make  him  admit 
what  he  had  done  ?    And  he  now  prayed 
that  these  admissions  might  be  helci  to 
be  suflicient,  and  that  he  might  be  tor- 
tured no  more.     Another,   Theroldcby. 
declared  that  the  Abbot  of  Lagny  had 
threatened  that  he  would  make  him  con- 
fess before  he  had  done  with  him.    He 
had  nothing  to  confess  at  first;  but  four 
days  after,  when  his  acauaintance  with 
the  Abbot  of  Lagny  had  been  improved, 
he  confessed  very' freely  that  the  Tem- 
plars   denied  Christ,  and  compelled  all 
who  entered  their  order  to  do  so  and  to 
spit  upon  the  cross.    The  third,  a  priest 
of  the  order,  dreading  probably  what  the 
other  had  suffered,  declared  that  he  had 
been  made  to  deny  Christ.     This  was  the 
most  that  could  be  found  against  the  order 
in  England,  and   under  these  frivolous 
accusations    the  knights   were  kept  for 
several  years   immured  in   prison,  sub- 
jected from  time  to  time  to  vexatious 
examinations,  while  all  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and    their    order    was   d^ 
stroyed.     It  must  have  been  some  conso- 
lation to  them  in  their  great  trials  to  hear 
that,  after  long  investigations  in  Italy* 
nothing  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  order,  and  that  in  each 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  the  acquittal  of 
the  order  was  solemn  and  complete.   In 
England  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bare 
been  either  condemned  or  acc^uitted.  All 
those    Templars    who   submitted  them- 
selves and  made  some  sort  of  confession 
were  absolved,  but  those  who,  conscious 
of  innocence,  refused  to  do  this  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in 
monasteries.    This  sentence  was  passed 
by  the  Provincial  Synod  or  Convocation 
ot  Canterbury  in  July  13H.    Previously  to 
its  passing  the  commissioners  had  node 
their  report  to  the  pope,  and  Bishop  Dal- 
dcrby  had,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
stated  above,  reported  that  he  had  been 
able  to  investigate  the  matter  but  littid 
but  that  he  must  be  held  to  concur  in  tbc 
reports  of  his  colleagues.    The  bishop 
was  evidently  still  impressed  with  the 
desire  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  a  process  which  he  could  not  heartily 
approve.      From   further  entries  in  hi* 
register  we  are  able  to  throw  some  liglii 
on  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  the  special  arrangements  made 
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im  in  the  monasteries  to  which  they  bishops  proceeded  at  once  to  act.    The 

consigned.     The   letter   of   Robert  Bishop  of   Lincoln  forwarded  to  such  of 

lelsea.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese  as  were 

;  the  general  command  to  all  abbots  selected  to  receive  Templars  the  letter  of 

onasterics  who  should  be  selected  the  archbishop,  together  with  a  copy  of 

eive  Templars  to  do  so,  ran  as  fol-  another  letter  to  himself,  which   named 

—  the  Templar  to  be  assigned  to  each  se- 

crt.  by  Divine  permission  Archbishop  of  ^^^^^^  monastery  in  the  diocese,  and  the 

bury,  to  all  Abbots  and   Priors,  their  ^^^^^t   manner   m  which    he   was   to    be 

:rs  and  Convents,  exempt  and  not  ex-  treated,  and  the  penance  he  was  to  per- 

throughout  our  Province,  greeting.     In-  form.     This  very  curious   document   ran 

1  as  the  most  holy  father  in  Christ,  the  as   follows.      After  reciting  the  general 

Clement,  by  Divine  providence   Pope,  direction,  it  assigns  John  de  Stoke,  priest, 


:  ccrtam  persons ot  tne  urder  ot  Knight-  ^_   .'.     ry,,  '  \       °     ^    c^    ah: 

of  the  Temple   in  our   Province,   and  F,^^?^^'' » .^*'°"?^!,  "^^  r^  ^^  ^^- ^J^^^^^^ 

It  here  before  us  ;  and  that,  after  inquiry  William  de  Echedon  to  Bourn ;  WiUiam 

nade  touching   the  said  brethren,  we  Kaven   to  Croviand ;  Thomas  de  Cham- 

in  our  Provincial   Council  pronounce  berlein  to  Spalding;  Hugh  de  Tadcaster 

said  brethren  a  sentence  of  absolution  to  Sempringham ;   vVilliam  de  Chelsey  to 

idemnation  as  justice  required.     And  Kirksted;  Mauris  de  Newsum  to  Reves- 

ich  as  in  the  matter  of  the  aforesaid  by;  Peter  de  Octeringham  to  Leicester; 

r  we  have  by  the  Apostolical  authority,  William  de  Thorp  to  Thornton;    Simon 

Mhat  of  our  whole  Provmcial  Council,  je   Stem    to    St.   Catherine^    Lincoln; 

cd  the  several  persons  to  perform  a  cer-  ^jjjj^^  ^    ^^  ^        ^     Barlings  ;  William 

irnancc,  and  for  that  purpose  to  be  con-  j      r»i|.      .        .      o*.aj^i      Vt     xi 

d  to  enter  certain  monasteries  selected  ^«  Pocklington  to  St.  Andrew's,  North- 

It  purpose  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ampton ;  John  de  Sadelescumb  to  Swines- 

cd.      Vou,  therefore,  all  and  singular,  head;    William  de  Bernkell  to  Wardon. 

-nmand  by  our  Apostolic  authority,  and  The  letter  then  proceeds :  — 
t  of  our  whole  Council,  and  by  virtue  of 

>bcdicnce,  and  under   the  sentences  of       We  therefore  charge  your  brotherhood  that 

fiion,  excommunication,  and  interdict  to  you  should  cause  the  said  brethren  to  be  re- 

minatcd  against  you  and  your  monas-  ceived  in  the  said  monasteries  to  perform  their 

if  yc  shall  not  do  what  wc  command,  penance  within   their  enclosures,  causing  the 

c  in  whose  monasteries  we  shall  have  same  to  be  so  carefully  and  prudently  guarded 

d  the  said  persons  to  be  confined  should  in  the  said  monasteries  that  they  may  be  un- 

those  persons  readily  and  treat   them  able  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  to  be  assigned 

,  and  minister  to  them  the  necessaries  to  them,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform 

as  we  and  your  Diocesins  ordain.     For  the  penance  enjoined  to  them,  which  is  as  fol- 

thc  Lord  King  of  England  has  granted  lows :  John  de  Stoke,  priest,  William  de  Laf- 

ch   person  fourpence  per  day.     Uut  if  ford,  William  de  Sawtry,  Roger  de  Noreys, 

U  refuse  to  obey,  we  have  strictly  com-  Thomas  de  ,  and  Wdliam  de   Exhedon, 

d  our  venerable  brethren,  your  Dioce-  are  to  remain  within  the  cells  of  the  monas- 
)y  other  letters,  that  as  well  against  you  teries  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  to 
empt  (who,  notwithstanding  your  priv-  be  so  enclosed  that  they  may  not  go  out  of  the 
arc  specially  bound  to  obey  us  in  this  said  cells  except  to  the  church  or  the  cloister 
)  as  against  you,  the  non-exempt  and  at  due  times,  to  hear  the  Divine  offices,  and 
nonastcries,  they  should  without  delay  once  in  the  week  to  some  places  near,  within 
Igate  canonicalfy  the  ecclesiastical  cen-  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery,  for  four  hours 
and  proceed  according  to  the  canonical  of  the  day,  if  they  shall  wish  it,  for  the  par- 
ens. But  concerning  the  manner  in  pose  of  imbibing  purer  air.  And  the  said 
we  have  decreed  the  said  persons  to  \ye  brothers  shall  abstain  from  flesh  every  day 
ind  the  penance  to  be  performed  by  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  on  which  aays  it 
ye  shall  be  informed  by  your  Diocesans  may  be  permitted  to  them  to  eat  one  kind  of 
ir  vicars.  Given  in  our  Council  afore-  flesh  meat.  And  on  the  other  days  (except 
I  London,  July  15,  1311.*  Fridays,  on  which  days  they  must  fast  on 
,  .,  ^,  .  1  .1  •.  *  bread  and  water)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to 
ncd  with  this  general  authoritv  to  eat  of  one  kind  of  fish,  which  they  shall  choose, 
rain  the  monasteries  to  do  that  which  Moreover,  those  of  the  said  brothers  who  have 
;  evidently  expected  would  be  a  very  the  art  of  reading  shall  every  day,  besides  fully 
teful   task   to    them,    the    diocesan  saying  the  other  appointca  prayers,  say  one 

portion  of  the  Psalter,  with  a  Litany.     But 

>m  the  Ret^istcr  of  Bishop  Dalderby,  MS.,  Lin-  those  of  them  who  have  not  the  skill  to  read, 

besides  the  other  prayers,  shall  say  two  hun. 
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Ihe  Lord's  Vm-er,  with  the  Saluta- 
tion of  the  Glorious  Vircin.  William  de 
Kiveii,  Thomas  de  Chambcrlein,  Hugh  de 
Tadcaster,  William  de  Chclscv,  Mi 
Newsum.  Peter  de  OcteriiiKliani,  Wi 
Thorp,  Simon  de  Stein,  shall  not  co  oni  of  ilic 
enclosure  of  the  monasteries  in  which  they  arc 
confined,  except  to  some  adjacent  gardens  not 
di!»tan[  from  the  monastery,  as  the  pre^dent 
i>[  Ihe  monastery  shall  give  them  leave.  On 
^fonda^'s  thev  shall  abstain  from  flesh  meat, 
and  on  Fridavs  from  lish  and  other  food,  ex- 
cept bread,  till  Mass  has  been  said ;  and  every 
week,  if  they  hare  skill  to  read,  besides  the 
other  appointed  prayers,  they  shall  say  two 
portions  oE  the  Psallcr,  with  a  Litany  ;  and  if 
they  have  not  the  skill  to  reiid,  each  day,  be- 
sides the  other  appointed  prayers,  thev  shall 
say  the  I-ord's  I'layer  and  the  Salutation  of 
the  Virgin  one  hundied  and  lifly  times.  The 
brothers  William  de  Burton,  William  de  Pock- 
lington,  John  de  Kadelescumb,  and  William  de 
Bernkcll,  shall  not  go  outside  the  enclosure  of 
the  monastery  where  they  are  confined,  cxccjit 
to  the  adjacent  gardens  not  distant  from  the 
monastery,  fur  the  purpose  of  imbibing  purer 
On   Mondays  the^  shall  abstain  from 


>Y  you 


flesh,  and  on  Sundays  it  shall  Iw  lawful  for 
Ihem  to  eat  of  two  kinds  of  flesh  meat ;  but  on 
other  days,  except  Friday,  on  which  day  they 
must  fast  on  bread  and  ale,  abstainini;  from 
other  food,  they  mav  eat  of  two  sorts  oE  fish  : 
and  all  these  must  altogether  abstain  from 
wine.  liul  on  double  EeaatK,  which  arc  ex- 
cepted from  these  abstinences,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  them  to  use  in  moderation  such 
meats  and  drinks  as  they  shall  choo»e  and  be 
able  ;  also  as  often  as  there  shall  be  need  on 
account  oE  any  inlirmilies  oE  their  bodies  which 
may  arise.  And  the  priests  of  the  said  Ordi 
must  abstain  from  the  celebration  of  the  Uivir 
olGccs.  And  these  shall  be  kejit  in  ward  : 
aforesaid,  and  do  penance  as  long  as  the  king 
shall  appoint,  liut  to  the  brethren  Ji>hii  [de 
Stoke]  and  William  [de  Lafford]  ye  shall  do 
by  the  authority  of  the  Council  that  which 
justice  requires  to  lie  done.*  liut  fur  the  con- 
ducting of  the  aforesaid  brethren  to  the  mcmaa. 
teries  our  Lord  the  King  has  promised  the 
help  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  places  through  which 
Ihey  shall  be  conducted,  and  has  directed  briefs 
to  the  sheriffs  on  this  matter;  and  to  the 
monasteries  he  has  promised,  by  the  hands  oE 
the  custodians  oE  the  goods  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple  which  are  in  his  possession,  to  pay 
for  each  brother  fourpence  per  day  for  pro- 
viding them  with  necessaries.  Now  if  the 
religious  of  the  aforesaid  monasteries  shall 
despise  your  commands  in  this  matter  ot 
lect  to  iibcy,  against  them,  whether  exempt 
or  not  exempt,  ye  shall  without  delay  fulmi 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  proceed  ag; 
Ihem  with  all  ecclesiastical  severity  as  jui 
shall  require.    And  what  ye  shall  do  in 


The  bishop,  in  farwarding  this  letter  to 
dc  '  Kach  of  the  monasteries  concerned,  merelj 
Lhc  idded  tliat  sue!)  and  such  a  Templar  was 
arc  I  assigned  to  the  monasters  addressed,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  trealea  in  every  way  as 
the  archbishop's  letter  directed.  The 
^adations  of  penance  to  the  three  dassM 
mentioned  in  the  tetter  are  so  carious, 
that  It  is  worth  while  to  draw  them  on! 
for  comparison.  "TheJSrif,  or  most  gaWtf 
class,  were  never  to  go  outside  the  irfft 
if  the  monastery,  but  might  spend  four 
hours  per  week  in  its  gardens.  They 
were  to  cat  meat  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  and  on  other  days  only  mm 
kind  of  fish.  On  Fridays  they  were  (o 
fast  all  day  on  bread  and  water.  Tbey 
were  to  say  a  psalter  and  litany  every  dtf, 
or  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ave  tvro  himdrcd 
times.  The  jffftni/ class  might  gooiit«de 
the  septa  to  gardens  adjacent,  as  thrfpf 
leai'e.  They  might  eat  meat  evm  &f, 
except  Mondays  and  Fridays ;  on  Fiidajs 
bread  and  water  lill  mass;  to  say  two 
psalters  and  a  litany  per  week,  or  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Ave  one  hundred  and  liltf 
times.  Tlic  Ikird  class  might  go  ootiiiK 
the  lefila  to  gardens  adjacent,  witkt^ 
special  leave;  might  eat  meat  every  ixf, 
except  Mondays  and  Fridays,  aod  M 
Sumiays  liuo  sorts.  On  Fridays  tbw 
were  to  fast  on  bread  and  ale,  and  in  m- 
dition  to  their  meat  they  were  allowed 


vals. 


L  feast  without  stint  on  high  fes^ 


*  Johndi 


Stnkc  wa> 


Williim  d«  L.ifior 


lliat  of  llie  Council  » 


ill  be  admitted  that  these  poaiib- 
were  not  specially  severe,  eice{< 
perhaps  that  of  the  first  class,  the  cob- 
tincmcnt  of  which  must  have  been  iit 
some.  As  to  the  third  class  of  puslsb- 
menl,  it  simply  provided  the  Templir 
with  a  comfortable  home,  and  left  W 
free  to  do  very  much  as  he  liked.  Tins 
the  treatment  of  the  Templars  in  England 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  theif  Soni- 
ble  maltreatment  in  France.  But  at  Ik 
same  lime,  one  is  inchned  to  ask,  wl?. if 
these  men  were  not  guilty,  were  tbeyW 
dealt  with,  and  why  was  the  prtqwrtjil 
their  order  confiscated?  That  thefVtR 
not  guilty,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr 
judges,  the  very  lichtness  of  their  pwilt 
ment  seems  to  show.  But,  tboial)  * 
punishment  may  be  considered  I^^V 
alioecthcr  disproportioned  to  the  atnotT 
of  the  charges  made  against  tlw  Tta- 

I         *  From  DildEilVi  Refiner.  HS.,  liMsli. 
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plars,  supposing  them  to  be  established, 
even  in  part,  nevertheless  the  annoyance 
experienced  by  such  men  as  the  knights 
of  the  Temple  at  being  shut  up  in  obscure 
monasteries  with  no  other  companions 
save  ignorant  and  childish  monks,  must 
have  bien  very  great.  These  Templars 
were  men  who  had  seen  the  world,  and 
knew  something  of  its  pomps  and  pleas- 
arcs,  and  doubtless  also  of  its  sins.  They 
were  familiar  with  courts  and  camps. 
They  had  been  trained  to  take  the  great- 
est delight  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  had 
brought  all  the  exercises  of  knighthood 
to  the  highest  perfection.  Skilful  above 
others  in  the  tournay  and  the  miUe,  ac- 
customed to  spend  many  hours  of  each 
day  in  the  saddle  practising  every  feat  of 
knightlv  warfare,  what  a  sad  and  melan- 
choTv  change  was  it  for  them  to  be  doomed 
to  the  still  life  of  the  convent,  with  its 
varying  routine  of  petty  duties  and  ill- 
mumbled  services;  its  useless  waste  of 
life ;  its  little  cabals  and  secret  whisper- 
ings ;  its  absence  of  all  manliness,  vigor 
and  reality !  Despite  the  liberty  allowed 
them  of  visiting  "adjacent  gardens  for 
purer  air,*'  the  knight,  bronzed  in  the  sun 
of  the  East,  with  limbs  and  sinews  braced 
and  knitted  b^'  the  hard  toils  of  war,  must 
have  soon  withered  away  in  this  uncon- 
genial atmosphere,  and  not  for  long  have 
encumbered  the  monastery  with  his  pres- 
ence. To  men  also  to  whom  honor  and 
praise  were  the  very  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils, the  fearful  opprobrium  which  had 
fallen  upon  their  order;  its  condemnation 
by  kings,  popes,  and  councils ;  all  the  hid- 
eous calumnies  which  were  vented  against 
it,  —  must  have  been  a  continual  source  of 
overpowering  pain.  Then  the  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  fate  which  had  overtaken 
their  companions  in  arms,  brethren  with 
whom  they  had  often  charged  side  by 
side  through  the  ranks  of  the  infidels, 
must  have  been  a  torturing  thought.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  unhappy 
lot  than  that  of  these  knights,  fallen  from 
their  proud  and  honored  estate,  and  re- 
duced to  live  as  pensioners  at  fourpence 
a  day  in  obscure  monasteries.  And  if 
the  monastery  was  hateful  to  the  Templar, 
so  also  without  doubt  was,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Templar  hateful  to  the  monas- 
tery. That  much  opposition  was  expected 
from  the  monks  to  having  their  quiet 
abodes  turned  into  State  prisons  was  evi- 
denced by  the  ver/  ominous  threats  made 
a£;ainst  them  in  the  letters  of  the  arch- 
bishop, if  they  should  refuse  to  receive 
the  Templars  altotted  to  them.  And 
that,  in  spite  of  these  threats,  they  did  in 


some  cases  rebel,  and  refuse  the  burden 
assigned  to  them,  we  are  able  to  prove 
from  the  same  source  which  has  furnished 
the  letters  previously  quoted. 

To  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Northampton,  William  de  Pocklington 
had  been  assigned,  and  in  due  course  the 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  signifying 
this  fact,  and  enclosing  the  letters  given 
above  from  the  archbishop,  in  the  name 
of  the  Provincial  Synod,  was  despatched 
to  it.  But  St.  Andrew's  refused  to  receive 
the  guest  thus  destined  for  it,  and  a  letter 
was  sent  by  the  society  to  their  diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  signifying  their 
refusal.  The  bishop  immeaiately  re- 
sponded with  a  severe  letter,  bidding  the 
monastery  to  obey  at  once,  or  take  the 
consequences.  St.  Andrew's,  however, 
still  held  out,  so  distasteful  to  the  prior 
and  monks  was  the  burden  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  Then  sharper 
measures  were  taken.  The  bishop  wrote 
to  the  rural  dean  of  Northampton,  bid- 
ding him  to  publish  and  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  churches  of  the  deanery, 
the  excommunication  of  the  prior,  sud- 
prior,  precentor,  cellarer,  ancf  sacristan 
of  the  abbey.  What  the  effect  of  this 
was  does  not  appear  from  the  register, 
but  no  doubt  the  monastery  was  obliged 
finally  to  yield.  And  if  the  Templar  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  to  the  society,  and 
his  enforced  presence  resented,  there 
must  have  been  many  ways  of  causing 
the  ill-humor  of  the  monks  to  be  felt  by 
the  unfortunate  prisoners.  Over  monas- 
teries there  was  practically  no  efficient 
supervision.  Great  numbers  of  them,  as 
all  the  Cistercian  houses,  were  exempt 
from  diocesan  control  altogether.  Others 
had  obtained  special  exemptions,  or  were 
striving  for  them,  and  in  every  way  seek- 
ing to  baffle  the  bishop's  visitatorial 
power.  Any  one  acc^uainted  with  monas- 
tic histories  will  admit  that  the  two  great 
objects  of  monkish  politics  were  to  obtain 
exemption  from  episcopal  control  and 
to  get  possession  of  the  advowsons  of 
churches.  The  "religious"  bodies  had 
CTeat  success  in  both  these  pursuits. 
Consequently  a  Templar  forced  upon  a 
monastery,  and  in  revenge  subjected  to 
any  amount  of  annoyance  and  ill-treat- 
ment,  would  scarcely  have  any  efficient 
protection  from  the  bishop,  even  if  he 
were  disposed  to  afford  it  to  him,  and  sad 
indeed  must  often  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  these  prisoners. 

The  Grand  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  once  the  bulwark  of  Christianity 
against  the  Mussulman,  the  delight  and 
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pride  of  every  Christian  for  its  noble  arms- 
deeds  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith, 
came  to  an  end  in  England,  if  not  in 
blood,  and  torture,  and  flames,  as  in 
France,  yet  amidst  sad  and  melancholy 
surrounaings.  amidst  scandal,  shame,  and 
poverty.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  process 
against  the  Templars,  that  the  kings  who 
prosecuted  them  were  not  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  order,  but  that  the  estates 
of  the  Templars  were  given  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  This  is  an  entire  miscon- 
ception. It  is  true  that  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  were  allowed  (or  rather  obliged) 
to  become  possessors  of  the  Templars' 
estates,  but  they  were  constrained  to  re- 
deem them  by  large  sums  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  kings  who  had  seized  them. 
The  effect  was  that  the  order  of  St.  John 
was  impoverished^  instead  of  enriched, 
by  their  new  acquirements.  In  fact,  as 
Sismondi  points  out,  everywhere  **  before 
giving  up  these  goods  to  the  religious  or- 
ders, the  sovereigns  universally  enriched 
themselves  by  sequestering  them."  *  The 
Council  of  Vienna  saved  ecclesiastical 
propriety  by  ordering  the  correct  disposal 
of  this  wealth,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  religious  purposes.  But  Philip  the 
Fair,  Edward  II.,  and  the  other  dutiful 
crowned  sons  of  the  Church,  had  their 
own  way  of  interpreting  and  carrying  out 
the  order  of  the  Council.  Thus  barefaced 
and  sacrilegious  robber)'  was  added  to  the 
crimes  which  make  the  fall  of  the  Tem- 
plars one  of  the  most  portentous  episodes 
in  the  history  of  mediasval  Europe. 

•  Hist.  R^pub,  Ital.  iii.  iSi. 
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THE  DOG  AND  ITS   FOLK-LORE. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dog  —  the 
faithful  and  intellectual  companion  of 
man  —  should  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  the  object  of  a  very  varied  folk- 
lore ;  besides  holding  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  traditions  and  legends  of  most 
countries.  Indeed,  the  origm  of  that  very 
widespread  superstition  which  recognizes 
a  death-omen  in  the  howling  of  a  dog  may 
be  traced  to  a  notion  in  Aryan  mythology 
which  represents  the  soul  as  taking  its 
departure  in  the  hour  of  death  to  the  dis- 
tant land  of  spirits  under  the  escort  of  a 
fleet  greyhound.  According  to  the  Aryan 
religion,  Yama  was  the  first  lightning-born 
mortal  who  discovered  the  way  to  the 


other  world,  where  he  has  reigned  ever 
since,  and,  for  the  sake  of  men,  sends  the 
wind  under  the  form  of  a  do^  to  conduct 
their  souls  at  death  across  the  heavenlj 
waters  and  over  the  milky  way  to  his 
home  —  the  bright  realm  of  bliss.  Hence, 
whenever  this  messenger  of  death  was 
heard,  either  howling  outside  the  sick 
man's  house  or  speeding  along  through 
the  air  with  rapid  pace,  the  inmates 
trembled,  for  the^  knew  that  at  any  mo- 
ment the  soul  01  their  friend  or  relative 
might  be  required  of  him.  Thus,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  howling  of  a  dog 
under  the  window  is  supposed  to  fore- 
tell death  —  a  superstition  deeply  rooted 
everywhere  in  this  as  well  as  in  most 
other  countries.  The  Parsees  of  Bom- 
bay place  a  dofi^  at  the  bedside  of  the 
person  who  is  ^'in£^,  that-  his  eyes  may 
rest  upon  the  animal  at  the  last  moment, 
and  so  find  comfort  in  the  assurance  that 
a  prompt  escort  is  in  readiness  to  coDvey 
the  soul  to  its  everlasting  abode.    Such 

Protection,  too,  is,  according  to  the  Parsee 
elief,  of  the  highest  value ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  soul  arrives  at  the  bridge  Tchinar 
vat  a  fierce  combat  for  its  possession 
takes  place  among  the  gods  and  the  no- 
clcan  spirits.     If   the  soul  be  pure  and 
good,  then  it  is  not  only  defended  at  this 
dread  crisis  by  other  souls    of   a  like 
nature,  but  rescued  by  the  dogs  that  fi;uard 
the  bridge.     Another   variation  of  the 
same  legend  substitutes  the  cow  in  the 
place  of  the  dog,  and  hence  it  was  madeT 
a  religious  ordinance  of  the  Hindus  that 
the  dying  person  should  during  his  last 
moments  on  earth  take  hold  of  the  tail  of 
the  cow.    The  corpse,  too,  was  drawn  by 
cows  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  a  black  cow 
was  led  after  it  to  the  same  spot,  and 
slaughtered  there.    The  flesh  ot  the  an- 
imal, says  Mr.  Kelly,  ''was  heaped  upon 
the  corpse  as  it  lay  on  the  pile,  and  the 
hide  was  spread  over  alL     Fire  was  then 
applied,  and  when  the  flames  rose  high  a 
hymn  was  sung,  in  which  the  cow  was 
invoked  to  ascend  with  the  deceased  to 
the  land  of  the  departed."    Thus,  it  is  a 
German  notion,  not  yet  extinct,  that  the 
milky  way  is  the  cow-path ;  and  it  is  stiD 
a  popular  superstition  that  a  cow  break- 
ing into  the  yard  betoksns  a  death  in  the 
family.    Reverting,  however,  to  the  do^ 
howling  as  a  death-omei,  it  is  interestu; 
to  trace    this    piece  of   folk-lore  to  its 
source  in  Aryan  mythology;  being  the 
survival  of  one  of  those  lumerous  legends 
that  have  been  transmtted  to  us  by  the 
stream  of  tradition  fron  the  distant  past 
Although,  therefore,  but  %  relic  of  heathen 
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inytholog}',  this  superstition  still  retiiins 
its  influence  as  a  supernatural  omen.  As 
a  plea,  however,  for  its  prevalence  even 
among  the  educated,  we  might  urge  that 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  mind  when  un- 
strung and  overbalanced  by  the  presence 
of  sickness  and  impending  death  to  be 
over-sensitive,  and  to  take  notice  of  every 
little  sound  and  sight  which  ma^  seem  to 
connect  themselves  with  its  anxiety.  Re- 
viewing very  briefly  the  allusions  to  this 
superstilion  in  times  gone  by,  we  find  it 
referred  to  by  Pausanias,  who  relates  how, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Messenians, 
the  dogs  set  up  a  fiercer  howling  than 
they  were  wont  to  do ;  and  Virgil,  speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  misfortunes  in  the 
Pharsalic  war,  says  :  — 

Obscccniquc  canes,  importunaeque  volucres, 
Signa  dabant. 

Capitolinus  narrates,  too,  how  the  dogs 
by  their  howling  presaged  the  death  of 
Maximinus.  At  the  present  day  this 
widely-known  omen  is  found  in  every  part 
of  our  country,  in  P' ranee  and  Germany, 
and  even  in  Turkey.  Thus,  in  Germany, 
a  dog  howling  before  a  house  portenas 
a  death  or  a  nre.  If  it  howls  along  the 
highway,  this  is  considered  in  Westphalia 
as  a  certain  token  that  a  funeral  will  soon 
pass  by  that  way.  The  same  notion  too 
exists  in  Denmark.  Out  of  the  innumer- 
able instances  recorded  in  this  country 
respecting  this  popular  superstition  may 
be  mentioned  one  related  by  Mrs.  Latham 
in  her  **  West-Sussex  Superstitions."  No 
slight  consternation  was  caused  at  Worth- 
ing, a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  the  property  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
neighborhood,  lying  down  on  the  steps  of 
a  house  and  howling  piteously,  refusing 
to  be  driven  away.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  young  lady,  long  an  invalid, 
had  died  there,  so  mucli  excitement  took 
place  that  the  occurrence  reached  the 
owner  of  the  dog,  who  came  to  Worthing 
to  incjuire  into  the  truth  of  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  lovers  of  and  be- 
lievers in  the  marvellous,  it  turned  out 
that  the  dog  had  accidentally  been  sep- 
arated from  his  master  late  m  the  even- 
ing, and  had  been  seen  running  here  and 
there  in  .search  of  him,  and  howling  at  the 
door  of  the  stable  where  he  put  up  his 
horse  and  oilier  places  which  he  often 
visited  in  Worthing.  It  happened,  also, 
that  lii.s  muster  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
visitinir  tlie  particular  house  where  the 
young  lady  had  died,  which  at  once  ac- 
counted lor  the  apparent  mystery.  In 
li.e  same  way,  indeed,  other  similar  in- 


stances of  this  superstition  might  easily 
be  cleared  up,  if  only  properly  investi- 
gated at  the  time.  An  intelligent  Lon- 
doner, however,  told  Mr.  Kell^  that  he 
had  often  listened  to  the  howling  of  the 
dog,  and  verified  the  fulfilment  of  this 
infillible  omen.  The  dog's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  such  occasions  is  generally 
this.  The  animal  tries  to  get  under  the 
doomed  person *s  window;  but  if  the 
house  stands  within  an  enclosure,  and  it 
cannot  find  its  way  in,  it  will  run  round 
the  premises  or  pace  up  and  down  before 
them.  If  it  at  last  succeeds  in  making 
an  entry,  it  will  stop  under  the  window, 
howl  horribly,  finish  with  three  tremen- 
dous barks,  and  then  hurry  away.  This 
performance  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
dog^s  keen  sense  of  the  odor  of  approach- 
ing mortal  dissolution;  whereas,  others 
afbrm  that  this  animal  can  see  the  spirits 
which  hover  around  the  house  of  sickness 
ready  at  the  moment  of  death  to  bear 
away  the  soul  of  the  departed  one.  Thus, 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  dogs  of  Eumzeus  are 
represented  as  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
Minerva,  although  she  was  then  invisible 
to  Telemachus.  In  both  German  and 
Aryan  mythology  the  dog  is  said  to  see 
ghosts ;  and  whenever  Hela,  the  goddess 
of  death,  walks  abroad  invisible  to  human 
eyes,  she  is  seen  by  dogs.  In  Wales  it 
is  thought  that  horses  have  also  the  gift 
of  seeing  spectres.  Carriage-horses  have 
been  known,  says  Mr.  Sikes,  to  display 
every  sign  of  the  utmost  terror,  when  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  could  see  no 
cause  for  fright.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
said  to  be  highly  ominous,  and  to  portend 
that  a  funeral  will  soon  pass  by  that  way, 
bearing  to  his  resting-place  some  person 
not  dead  at  the  time  of  the  horses'  iright. 
Very  nearly  allied  to  the  superstition 
which  recognizes  a  death-omen  in  the 
howling  of  a  dog  is  that  of  the  spectral 
hounds  which  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
heard  and  seen  in  different  parts  of  En- 
gland and  Wales.  They  are  generally 
invisible;  but  their  fearful  yelping  as  it 
is  heard  passing  swiftly  through  the  air, 
resembles  the  fierce  ana  angry  note  of  the 
bloodhound.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
*^  evil  spirits  hunting  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
or,  by  their  diabolical  yelping,  to  betoken 
the  speedy  death  of  some  person."  In 
the  north  they  are  called  "the  Gabriel 
hounds."  Wordsworth,  alluding  to  one 
form  of  this  superstition,  evidently  con- 
nects it  with  the  German  legend  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman.  He  narrates  the  his- 
tory of  a  peasant,  poor  and  aged,  yet  en- 
dowed 
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With  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  ear ; 
Rich  were  his  wilks  with  supernatural  cheer. 
He  the  Seven  Birds  hath  seen  that  never  part. 
Seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  on  their  nightly 

And  counted  them  1  And  oftentimes  will  start, 
For  overhead  are  sweeping  Gabriel's  hounds, 
Uoomcd  with  their  impious  lord  the  flying 

hart 
To  chase  forever  on  aerial  ground, 

Mr.  Henderson  relates  that  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  child  was  burned  to  death 
at  Sheffield,  the  neighbors  immediately 
called  to  mind  how  the  Gabriel  hounds 
had  passed  above  the  house  not  long  be- 
fore. He  also  lells  of  a  person  who  was 
hastily  summoned  one  night  to  the  sick- 
bed of  a  relative  whose  illness  had  sud- 
denly assumed  an  alarming  character. 
As  he  set  out  he  heard  the  wild  yelping 
of  the  creatures  above  his  head;  they  ac- 
companied him  the  whole  way,  about  a 
mile,  Ihen  paused,  and  yelped  loudly  over 
the  house.  He  entered  it,  and  found  that 
the  patient  had  just  breathed  her  Jast. 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Sheffield,  describes  in 
the  following  lines  the  superstition  as  it 
generally  existed  in  Yorkshire :  — 
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Those    strange,    unearthly,    and    mysterious 

Which  on  the  eat  through  markiest  darkness 

fell; 
And  how,  entranced  by  superstitious  spell, 
1'hc  trembling  villager  not  seldom  heard. 
In  the  quaint  notcs.uf  the  nocturnal  bird 
Of  death  ptemonished,  some  sick  neighbor's 

knell. 
I,  too,  remember  once,  at  midnight  dark, 
IIo«  these  skv-yelpera  startled  me,  and  stirred 
Myf.-mcy  so,  t  could  have  then  averred 
Amimic  pack  of  beagles  low  did  bark  I 
Nor  wondered  I  that  rustic  fear  should  trace 
A  spectral  huntsman  doomed  to  that   long 

moonless  chase. 
In  Lancashire  these  spectre  hounds  are 
locally  termed  "  Gabriel  ratchets,"  and 
arc  supposed  to  foretell  death  or  misfor- 
tune to  all  who  hear  their  sound.  Ken- 
nctt  has  a  curious  note  on  the  subject, 
taffo 
,.  ling  to  their  pits  early 
I  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  air,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  Gabriel's  hounds,  though  the 
more  sober  and  judicious  take  them  only 
to  be  wild  geese  making  this  noise  in 
their  ftiglit."  We  have  here  the  solution 
of  this  popular  superstition,  for  it  is  a 
wtU-ascortained  fact  that  these  spectre 
bounds  are  noothcr  than  numerous  flocks 
of  wild  geese,  or  other  large  migratory 


birds.  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  weH-knowo  onH- 
thologist,  writing  in  Notts  and  Qturitl, 
says  that  the  species  alluded  to  by  Ken- 
netl  is  the  bean  goose,  Anser  legetum  of 
authors.  They  are  frequently  very  noisy 
when  on  the  wing  during  night,  and  the 
sound  has  been  compares  to  that  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry.  Reverting,  how- 
ever, once  more  to  the  Gabriel  hounds; 
in  Northamptonshire  they  go  by  the  Dame 
of  hell-hounds,  and  are  regarded  as  orni* 
nous.  The  Devonshire  tradition  reprfr 
sents  the  "  yeth-hounds "  as  the  disem- 
bodied souls  of  unbaptized  infants.  ThCT 
are  sometimes  called  heath-hounds,  heatn 
and  heather  being  both  jf/A  in  the  nortb- 
Devon  dialect.  They  were  heard  several 
years  ago  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Tavy 
by  an  old  man  named  Roger  Bum.  He  was 
working  in  the  ^elds,  ii^en  he  suddenly 
heard  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  tbe 
shouts  and  horn  of  the  huntsman,  andlbe 
smacking  of  his  whip.  This  last  pointibe 
old  man  quoted  as  at  once  settling  the 
question:  "How  could  I  be  mistakeof 
Why,  1  heard  the  very  smacking  of  bis 
whip."  In  Cornwall  these  mysierico 
hounds  are  known  as  the  "devil  and  hii 
dandy  dogs  j  "  and  many  wild  and  amus- 
ing stories  are  told  respecting  them,  of 
which  Mr,  Couch,  in  his  "  Folk-lore  of  a 
Cornish  Village,"  gives  2  specimen.  A 
poor  herdsman  was  journeying  homemid 
across  the  moors  one  wiiidy  night,  wben 
he  heard  at  a  distance  ine  baving  of 
hounds,  which  he  soon  recognizeclas  Ihe 
dismal  yelping  of  the  dandy  dogs.  He 
was  three  or  K)ur  miles  distant  ^om  liis 
house,  and,  much  alarmed,  he  fauriifd 
onward  as  fast  as  the  treacherous  natnit 
of  (he  soil  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  oalli 
would  allow;  but,  alas  I  the  melancWr 
yelping  of  the  hounds  and  the  dismd 
shout  of  the  hunter  came  nearer  ud 
nearer.  After  a  considerable  run,  tbey 
had  so  gained  upon  him  that  be  could  nOl 
help  looking  round  at  them.  The  biiiit>- 
man  was  terrible  to  behold :  he  was  bhA 
had  large  grey  eyes,  horns,  tails,  and  ca^ 
'    '  '  lawy  handalonghuntinM)l)le• 

a  numerous  pack,  blacxened 

„  far  as  was  visible,  each  snort- 

I  ing  fire,  and  yelping  in  the  most  friglitfw 
I  manner.  No  cottage,  rock,  or  tree  ■>• 
near  to  give  the  poor  herdsman  shelter 
and  in  this  hopeless  plight  nothing  ippM' 
cntly  remained  to  him  but  to  siurewo 
himself  lo  their  fury,  when  a  hflW 
thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  bin)  ud 
suggested  a  means  of  escape.  He  b" 
heard  that  no  evil  spirit  can  rcsiit  tbe 
power    of   prayer.      Just    then,  »  *• 


The  dogs, 
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SO? 


hounds  were  about  to  rush  upon  him,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Immediately, 
as  if  resistance  had  been  offered,  the  hell- 
hounds stood  at  bay,  howling  more  dis- 
mally than  ever;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  hunter  shouted,  "  Bo  shrove,"  which 
means  "The  boy  prays."  At  this  crisis 
the  dogs  drew  off  on  some  other  errand, 
and  the  herdsman  was  allowed  to  go  on 
his  journey  in  peace.  In  Wales  these 
spectre  hounds  are  considered  an  omen 
of  death,  and  are  termed  civn  annwn,  or 
dogs  of  hell.  They  are  said  to  howl 
through  the  air  with  a  voice  frightfully 
disproportionate  to  their  size ;  and  one 
peculiarity  belonging  to  them  is  that  the 
nearer  they  approach  any  one  the  less 
loud  their  voice  sounds,  whereas  the 
farther  off  they  are  the  louder  is  their 
cry.  They  are  in  themselves  harmless, 
and  have  never  been  known  to  commit 
any  mischief.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion, they  are  the  hell-hounds  which  hunt 
through  the  air  the  soul  of  the  wicked 
man  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  body  —  a 
trace  of  the  Aryan  mytholog)'  already 
alluded  to. 

Once  more,  there  is  a  notion  prevalent 
in  many  places  that  whenever  a  calamity 
is  at  hand,  or  in  localities  where  some 
accident  or  evil  deed  may  have  occurred, 
a  spectral  dog  appears.  This  is  described 
as  often  larger  than  a  Newfoundland,  be- 
ing shaggy  and  black,  with  large  ears  and 
tail.  Its  form,  however,  is  so  decided, 
and  its  look  and  movements  are  so  thor- 
oughly natural,  that  many,  we  are  in- 
formed, have  often  mistaken  it  for  a  real 
dog.  Thus,  in  Lancashire  this  spectre 
dog  bears  the  name  of  "  Trash,"  or 
*•  Striker."  The  former  name  is  given  to 
it  from  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  its  feet 
when  passing  along,  resembling  that  of  a 
heavy  shoe  in  a  miry  road.  The  latter 
term  is  in  allusion  to  the  sound  of  its 
voice  when  heard  by  those  persons  who 
arc  unable  to  see  the  appearance  itself. 
It  does  not  haunt  particular  spots,  but 
makes  itself  visible  to  warn  people  of  the 
approaching  death  of  some  relative  or 
friend.  Should  any  one  be  so  courageous 
as  to  follow  this  strange  apparition,  it 
retreats  with  its  eyes  fronting  the  pursuer 
and  vanishes  on  the  slightest  momentary 
inattention.  Some  years  ago  an  accident 
happened  to  a  Cornish  mine  whereby  sev- 
eral men  lost  their  lives.  As  soon  as 
help  could  be  procured  a  party  de- 
scended, when  the  remains  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  found  to  be  mutilated  beyond 
recognition.  On  being  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  the  clothes  and  a  mass  of  man- 


fled  flesh  dropped  from  the  bodies.  A 
ystander,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tives, hastily  threw  this  unpleasant  mass 
into  the  blazing  furnace  of  an  engine  close 
at  hand.  Ever  since  that  day  the  engine- 
man  declared  that  troops  of  little  black 
dogs  continually  haunted  the  place.  In 
Cambridgeshire  this  apparition  is  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Shuck ;  "  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  it  is  termed  the  "mauthe 
doog."  In  his  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel" this  superstition  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  — 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him,  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
■Who  spoke  the  spectre  hound  in  Man. 

Another  belief,  not  at  all  uncommon,  is 
that  the  spirits  of  wicked  persons  are 

fmnished  by  being  doomed  to  wear  for  a 
ong  time  the  shape  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Wirt 
Sikes  relates  an  anecdote  about  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  the 
most  popular  preacher  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  last  century.  As  he  was 
going  one  night  to  preach,  a  spirit  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  greyhound  jumped 
agamst  him  and  threw  him  from  his 
horse.  The  same  thing  happened  another 
evening.  The  third  time,  therefore,  he 
went  on  foot,  and  on  approaching  the 
haunted  spot  found  that  the  spirit  was 
chained.  On  questioning  it  the  spirit 
replied  that  its  unrest  was  due  to  a  silver 
^oat  it  had  hidden  under  a  stone  when 
m  the  flesh,  and  which  was  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Elain.  Many  similar 
instances  are  found  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  which  are 
implicitly  believed  in  by  the  peasantry', 
and  not  unfrequently  have  even  deterred 
the  wicked  from  the  commission  of  crime. 
Again,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  a  favorite  dog  which  has  died  returns 
occasionally  to  visit  its  master  and  the 
haunts  it  frequented  during  life.  "  I  was 
once  informed  by  a  servant,"  says  Mrs. 
Latham,  "  whom  I  had  desirea  to  go 
down-stairs  and  try  to  stop  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  which,  I  was  afraici,  would  waken  a 
sleeping  invalid,  that  nothing  would  stop 
his  noise,  for  she  knew  quite  well,  by  his 
manner  of  barking,  that  the  ghost  of  an- 
other dog  was  walking  about  the  garden 
and  terrifying  him."  This  superstition 
varies  in  difi^rent  localities,  for  in  some 
it  is  said  that  the  ghosts  of  dogs  walk 
abroad  unheard  and  unseen  except  by 
their  own  species ;  whereas  in  others  they 
are  distinctly  visible  to  human  beings. 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  customary  to  bury 
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a  dog  alive  under  the  cornerstone  of  a 
church,  that  its  ghost  might  haunt  the 
churchyard  and  clrive  off  any  who  would 
profane  it,  such  as  witches.  Among  the 
numerous  other  pieces  of  folk-lore  asso- 
ciated with  this  friend  of  man  may  be 
mentioned  one  which  ascribes  to  it  fetich- 
istic  notions.  Mr.  Fiske  cites  the  case 
of  a  Skye  terrier  who,  being  accustomed 
to  obtain  favors  from  his  master  by  sit- 
ting on  his  haunches,  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  before  his  pet  india-rubber  ball, 
placed  on  the  chimneypiece,  "  evidently," 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "beseeching  it 
to  jump  down  and  play  with  him."  As, 
however,  it  has  been  justly  pointed  out, 
it  is  far  more  reasonaole  to  suppose  that 
a  dog  who  had  been  day  by  day  drilled 
into  a  belief  that  standing  upon  nis  hind 
legs  was  pleasing  to  his  master  —  and 
who,  in  consequence,  had  accustomed 
himself  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  when  he 
desired  anything  —  may  have  stood  up 
rather  from  force  of  habit  and  eagerness 
of  desire  than  because  it  had  any  tetichis- 
.  tic  notions,  or  expected  the  india-rubber 
ball  to  listen  to  its  supplications.  Mr. 
Fiske  argues  however  that  the  behavior 
of  the  terrier  rested  rather  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  ball  was  open  to  the 
same  kind  of  entreaty  which  prevailed 
with  the  master  —  implying  not  that  the 
dog  accredited  the  ball  with  a  soul,  but 
that  in  its  mind  the  distinction  between 
life  and  inanimate  existence  had  never 
been  thoroughly  realized.  Another  idea 
relating  to  the  dog  is  that  it  possesses 
extraordinary  quickness  in  oisceming 
character.  It  is  said  that,  whereas  it 
avoids  ill-tempered  persons,  it  will  gener- 
ally follow  any  stranger,  if  he  be  of  a  kind 
and  cheerful'  disposition.  According  to 
some,  too,  the  life  of  a  dog  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  its  master,  and  if  the 
latter  'die,  the  former  will  soon  do  like- 
wise. Among  the  Highlanders,  even  at 
the  present  day,  great  care  is  taken  that 
dogs  do  not  pass  between  a  couple  that  arc 
gomg  to  be  married,  as  endless  ill-luck  is 
supposed  to  result  from  such  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence.  Formerly,  too,  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was 
reckoned  so  ominous  for  a  dog  to  jump 
over  a  coffin,  that  the  wretched  animal 
was  at  once  killed  without  mercy.  Mr. 
Henderson  relates  how,  as  a  funeral  party 
were  coming  from  a  lonely  house  on  a  fell, 
carrying  a  coffin,  as  they  were  unable  to 
procure  a  cart,  they  set  it  down  to  rest 
themselves,  when  a  collie  dog  jumped  over 
it.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  dog  must 
instantly  be  killed  before  they  proceeded 
any  farther,  and  killed  it  was. 
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Before  concluding  oar  remarks  on  the 
many  superstitions  relating  to  the  dog, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  briefly  some 
of   those   connected  with    hydrophobia. 
There  is  a  very  common  idea  prevalent 
even  among  the  educated  classes,  that  a 
strong  sympathy  exists  between  the  cause 
of  an  injury  and  the  victim.     Hence,  in 
the  case  of  any  one  being  bitten  by  a  doe 
not  mad,  it  is  said  that  it  should  be  killea 
at  once,  as  this  alone  can  insure  the  per- 
son's safety;  otherwise,  should  the  dog 
hereafter  go  mad^  even  vears  hence,  he 
would    be    attacked    with     hydrophobia. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  for  October  12,  1866,  illustrates  a 
singular  remedy  for   hydrophobia   until 
quite  recently  practised  in  Buckingham- 
shire :  **  At  an  inquest  held  on  the  body 
of  a  child  which  had  died  of  hydrophobia, 
evidence  was  given  of  a  practice  almost 
incredible  in  civilized  England.     Sarah 
Mackness  stated  that,  at  the  reauest  of 
the  mother  of   the   deceased,  she   had 
fished  the  body  of  the  dog  by  which  the 
child  had  been  bitten  out  of  the  river,  and 
had  extracted  its  liver,  a  slice  of  whidi 
she  had  frizzled  before  the  fire,  and  had 
then  given  it  to  the  child,  to  be  eaten 
with  some  bread.    The  child  ate  the  liver 
greedily,  drank  some  tea  afterwards,  and 
(hen  died  in  spite  of  this  strange  spedfic" 
A  similar  superstition  prevails  in  Sussex. 
In  an  old    manuscript   receipt-book  of 
cookery,  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of 
Notes  ana  Queries^  the  following  charm 
occurs  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog :  — 

To  be  written  on  an  apple,  or  on  fine  white 
bread : 

O  King  of  Glory»  come  in  peace. 

Pax,  Max  and  Max, 
H ax,  Max,  Adinax,  opera  chndor. 

To  be  swallowed  three  mornings  fasting 

In  one  of  Cervantes'  novelasy  ^*La  GiUh 
nilla^^  we  read  of  a  young  man  who,  on 
approaching  a  gipsv  camp  by  night,  was  at* 
tacked  and  oitten  oy  dogs.  An  old  gipsy 
woman  undertook  to  cure  his  wound^and 
her  procedure  was  thus.  She  took  some 
of  the  dog's  hairs  and  fried  them  in  oil; 
and,  having  first  washed  with  wine  the 
bites  the  man  had  in  his  left  leg,  put  the 
hairs  and  oil  over  them.  She  then  boood 
up  the  wounds  with  clean  cloths  and  made 
the  sigii  of  the  cross  over  them.  This 
superstition,  which  is  still  found  in  oor 
own  country,  is  an  instance  of  the  ancient 
homoeopathic  doctrine,  that  what  hurts 
will  also  cure.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scandinavian  Edda :  "  Dog's  hair  heals 
dog's  bite." 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dm* 
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From  The  Sp«uior.       (he  eye,  does  Ihe  organ  no  harm,  while  it 
ON    SHORT  aJso  shows  that  an  eyeglass  does  the  eye 
!  which  is  less  frequently  used  no  perccpti- 
R.  IIKUDENELL  LARTER  in  his  recent  ^'*  '"i"^>;.    It  is  supposed  popularly  lo 
;    on    "Eyesight,"-    puts    forward  <*^""-'''^  "'f'^jl'^  '"""="'''"  f/';  ^"1 
>  opinions  on  short  sight  and  weak    "P^'ST"  ''^"''^  no  support  to  that  no- 


sight  which  are  worlh  record,  and  which, ,  ,.         ,      ,......, 

if  not  new  to  oculists,  will,  we  believe,  bi  I  ''^'""?jT.S^f,^1l  '^   "''''  *"'  *'*''" 
new  to  many  of  our  readers.     No  idea  !^„,^^^ 
about  eyesight  is  so  universal,  or  causes 
so  much  inconvenience,  as  the  one  about 
the  (lan-ier  of  taxing  it  by  line  work,  by 
strain,  as  it  is  called;  and  close     '      ' 
to  vtry   small   objects.     Most   1 
almost  all  women,  even  in  the  educated 
classes,  think  that  much  reading  or  writ- 
ing ■■  tries  "  the  eyes,  and  that  "  tine  work," 
particularly   tine    needleivork,   is   apt    to 
induce,   if   not  total  blindness,   at    least 
some  direct  and  painful  affecii 
eye.    I  n  thousands  of  households 
are  cautioned  not  to  read  so  much 
work  so  much,  lest  they  should  injure  th( 
eyes,  and  women  constantly    ■    ■   ■    - 
paying  employments  from  int 

evidently  does 

founded.     He    doubts    whether  ey 

1  condition,  or  raised  to  their 


good  light,  carefully 
arranged  and  moderated,  so  as  neither  to 
tire  the  eye  nor  to  leave  it  Insufficiently 
supplied.     Long  hours  of  work  by  artifi- 
cial light  of  course  tire  the  sight,  and  long 
and  !  '"""'*  '"  badly  ventilated  rooms  may  sen- 
-    ously  increase  a  predisposition   to  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes ;  but  the  evil  is  not  in  the 
of  the  faculty,  but  in  its  exercise 
unhealthy   conditions.     One  great 
o(  the  prejudice  is  the  evil  produced 
n'of'^rhe    ''^  stoopina  the  head,  as   in   writing  for 
.-i>*M  A    '  long  periods  at  a  Hat  table,  which,  In  peo- 
cniiaren      ,  =   .  ,        ,.„„j„„,„  ,„  ,1,     -     -   ■- 


■pie 


a  tendency  to  short  sight, 

■     wiihb' 


charges  the  veins  of  the  eye  wilh  blood ; 
constanUyX'ink'froml""''  ?"°'^.t^?   "'*=   ^<='"='^'<"*''«=  *'**'"  «^ 


people  with  that  tendency,  of  c 

Mr.  lirudenell  Carter    "'emselves  with  .nsufficient  light.     They 

-  I  "I"  read,  for  reasons  carefully  explained 


e  latent  I 


ir  well  ■ 


.   and  with  insufficient  candles,  and  c 


mjl   condition  b7Vop.,.1««a*      1"""'  ""J  '"  "•  '°''^'  l"y 'ko.bl™= 

,    ,  '  .r     r     .     1--     --  -_•;»    „„  t},p  renHinff.  nr  nn  the   ini.ill  nrint.   nr 

are    injured   by  exercising  sight   at 
The  muscles  which  control  the  eye 
tainly  are  not.  and  there  is  no  proof  that  | ' 
any  nihcr  part  of  the  apparatus  is.     O:     ' 
.,.  -  _    ., ._..  „^l|j(,(,  Qf  3|]  other 


n  the  reading,  or  on  the  small  prin  . 
n  the  white  paper,  all  of  which  are  inno- 
cnt.  They  are  suffering  either  from  the 
effect  of  strained  visual  attention  in  bad 
,  light,  or  from  the  effect  of  overwork  on 
the  brain,  and  not  from  using  their  eyes. 
\Vc  believe  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Carter's 
will  give  comfort  to  thousands,  and  can 
I  offer  at  least  one  illustration  of  its  exact 
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in  Ihe  kingdom  most  strain; 
singularly  and    exceptionally  free  from 
eve-disease.       Mr.    Carter    says :     "  Re- 
ark.iblc  evidence  of  the  harmlcssness  I ! 


roakt-rs,  among  whom  such  work 
unaviiidaUlc  condition  of  their  calling, 
and  who  appear  to  me  to  enjoy  an  envi- 
able immunity  from  eye-diseases.  It  is 
exceedingly  uncommon  to  see  a  working 
watchmaker  among  the  patients  of  the 
ophthalmic  department  of  a  hospital :  and 
I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  habitua' 
exercise  of  the  eye  upon  tine  work  tends 
to  the  development  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  powers."  Grant,  what  is  very 
probable,  that  the  watchmakers  are  picked 
men.  with  exceptionally  good  eyi 
still  their  exemption  from  sutferinL 
such  a  strain  serves  to  show  that  fine 
work,  work  requiring  painful  attenti 


has  probably 
out  reading 
hours.  He  i 
no  prccautio 

dent'light 


passed  twenty  days  with- 
writing  for  at  least  eight 

whatever,  except  to  avoid 

too  hot  for 
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and  his  sight,  after  that  long  pcH- 
'"."i";-*,-.*'''".  o'd,  is  exactly  as  good  as  it  was  Before, 
the  habitual  ,^.j;,^  ,^^  exception  that,  as  years  advance! 
exceptionally  fine  print  becomes  a  little 
tiresome.  He  would  dislike  to  pore  for 
an  hour  over  Mr.  Bellows's  French  Dic- 
tionary, though  he  can  read  it  in  all  its 
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is  the  health,  not  the  eyesight,  which 
parents  with  studious  children  should 
I  protect,  though  they  should  be  most  mer- 
'  ciless  in  insisting  on  a  sufficiency  of  light, 
■  and  light  which  actually  reaches  the  ob- 
j  ject  ofatteotion.    You  may  sit  in  a  room 
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full  of  light,  but  have  all  the  while  only 
twilight,  or  even  a  deep  shadow,  falling 
upon  the  work  in  hand.  Light,  full  light, 
but  light  without  glare,  is  the  grand  pre- 
servative of  the  eyes. 

The  next  preservative,  Mr.  Carter  says, 
is  the  habitual  use  of  proper  spectacles. 
The  curious  notion,  once,  we  believe, 
general  in  all  classes,  and  still  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  poor,  that  glasses  wear 
out  the  eyes,  is,  he  believes,  a  mere  de- 
lusion. They  preserve  the  eyes.  Bad 
glasses  or  unsuitable  glasses,  of  course, 
produce  great  fatigue  of  the  eyes,  though 
that  fatieuc  is  not  so  injurious  as  is  sup- 
posed; but  glasses  of  themselves,  even 
when  a  little  too  "  strong,"  do  no  perma- 
nent harm  whatever.  "  A  popular,  but 
entirely  unfounded,  prejudice,  which  exists 
amongst  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
hurtful  effects  of  wearing  convex  glasses 
which  are  too  strong,  appears  to  be  trace- 
able to  an  error  founded  upon  a  curious 
coincidence.  There  is  a  disease  of  the 
eye  termed  glaucoma,  which  formerly 
ended  in  complete  and  irremediable  blind- 
ness, but  which,  for  twenty  years  past, 
has  been  cured  by  operation,  when  rec- 
ognized sufficiently  early.  One  of  the 
first  or  even  of  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  glaucoma  is  a  rapid  failure  of  the 
accommodation,  and  hence  a  frequent  de- 
mand for  stronger  and  stronger  glasses. 
At  a  time  when  this  disease  was  very 
imperfectly  understood,  opticians  saw 
many  examples  of  people  who  came  to 
them  for  stronger  glasses  every  two  or 
three  months,  who  were  helped  by  them 
for  a  time,  but  who  soon  became  totally 
blind ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them 
to  associate  the  blindness  with  the  use  of 
the  strong  glasses."  Good  pebble  spec- 
tacles, carefully  suited  to  the  sight,  may 
be  worn  perpetually,  as  if  they  were  part 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  and  will  pro- 
duce no  ill-effects  upon  the  sight  of  any 
sort.  They  rather  strengthen  it,  by  the 
immense  relief  they  afford  to  the  six 
muscles  which  regulate  the  eye,  and 
which  in  short-sighted  people  ana  people 
with  old  sight  are  apt,  without  spectacles, 
gradually  to  get  strained,  in  the  effort  to 
enable  the  owner  to  see.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  to  obtain  the  right  glasses,  so 
important  that  it  would  pay  even  poor 
men  to  find  a  guinea  for  a  competent 
oculist  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  merely  to  obtain  an  order  for  the 
spectacles  exactly  suited  to  their  sight; 
but  once  obtained,  the  glasses  may  be 
worn  forever,  and  indeed  are  most  bene- 
ficial   when    permanently    worn.     They 


should,  as  it  were,  grow  to  be  part  of  the 
face.     Mr.  Carter,  however,  pushes  his 
theory  rather  far,  when  he  applies  it  so 
strongly  to  children  as  he  seems  to  us 
inclined  to  do.    He  is  evidently  of  opinioa 
that  children  with  "myopic"  or  short- 
sighted eyes  cannot  wear  spectacles  too 
soon,  not  only  because  the  glasses  arrest 
the  development  of  the  malformation  ~ 
for  it  is  a  malformation,  an  elongation 
of  the  eyeball  —  but  because  they  lose 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  instruction 
through  the  eye,  and  |;row  up,  as  it  were, 
comparatively  inexperienced.     "  A  distin- 
guished man  of  science,  who  is  myopic  in 
a  high  degree,  and  who  did  not  receive 
glasses  until  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  has  often  told  me  how  much  he 
liad  to  do  in  order  to  place  himself  upon 
the  same  level,  with  regard  to  experience 
of  quite  common  things,  with  many  of  his 
normal-sighted   contemporaries;    and   it 
will  be  manifest  on   reflection  that  the 
matters   which   are    lost    by   the    short- 
sighted, as  by  the  partially  deaf,  make 
up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  existence.  ...  I  once  prescribed 
glasses  to  correct  the  myopia  of  a  lady 
who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  ia 
teaching,  and  who  had  never  previously 
worn  them.     Her  first   exclamation  of 
pleasurable  surprise,  as  she  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  looked  around  her,  was  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  state  in  which 
her  life  had  until  then  been  passed.    She 
said,  *  Why !    I  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  children !  * "    All  that  is  i-ei)' 
true,  and  spectacles  in  childhood  might 
benefit  the  eyes  —  and  we  suppose  do,  for 
we  begin  to  see  them  worn  oy  children 
with  ever-increasing  frequency  — but  Mr. 
Carter^s  opinion  is  that  of  a  man  who,  as 
he  mentions,  has  very  good  sight  himself, 
and  never  wore  spectacles  of  any  sort 
Spectacles,  he  may  depend  on  it,  if  healthy 
for  children's  eyes,  are  unhealthy  for  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.    They  diminish  the 
desire  for  activity  too  mucn.    A  squintl 
in  spectacles  would  never  fi^et  a  dunner. 
A  child  cannot  jump  easily  in  spectacles, 
and  if  he  wears  them  restrains  himself 
too  much ;  while  he  acquires  rapidly  that 
sense  of  possible  danger  to  the  eyes  iron 
a  fracture  of  the  glass,  which  no  one  vbo 
wears  spectacles  is  ever  quite  without, 
which  in  fact  becomes  an  instinct,  \\\tt 
the  winking  of  the  eyelid.    A  blow  from 
a  ball,  or  a  stick,  or  a  hand,  which  would 
hardly  injure  the  face  of   an   ordinary 
child,  may  mean  for  one  who  is  wearing 
spectacles  death  by  torture.    There  is  an 
instinctive  sense  of  that  in  most  spectad^ 
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wearers,  which  diminishes  unconsciously 
their  activity,  and  which  would  be  most 
injurious  to  children,  who  ou^ht  to  be 
always  in  motion,  without  thought  of  pos- 
sible consequences.  Of  course,  in  seri- 
ous cases  the  danger  of  sedateness  must 
be  risked ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  we  sus- 
pect it  is  better  to  leave  things  alone,  and 
to  take  to  spectacles  only  when  childhood 
is  fairly  past. 

As  we  are  writing  upon  spectacles,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question. 
Would  it  be  wholly  beneath  the  dignity 
of  some  great  oculist  to  give  a  thorough 
study  to  the  question  of  the  mechanism 
of  spectacle-frames?  It  is  very  far  from 
perfect  now.  The  bridge  is  a  great  deal 
too  liable  to  get  bent,  producing  the  most 
distressing  confusion,  one  eye  seeing 
through  the  centre  of  the  glass,  and  one 
not:  there  can  be  no  sound  reason  for 
rims  of  any  sort,  and  thev  are  a  positive 
interruption  to  sight ;  ana  the  whole  plan 
of  making  the  arms  is  barbarous.  The 
frames  should  not  be  made  in  hundreds, 
but  to  fit  each  face,  and  the  sides  con- 
structed in  some  way  which  will  make 
them  far  less  mobile.  At  present  they 
will  not  stick  on  well  without  double 
arms,  they  require  adjustment  every  few 
minutes,  and  their  joints  are  perpetually 
getting  loose.  Spectacles  without  rims, 
with  some  better  contrivance  for  the 
bridge,  and  so  closely  fitted  as  to  require 
infrequent  adjustment,  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, prove  a  fortune  to  the  inventor, 
and  carry  the  name  of  the  lucky  oculist 
far  and  wide. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
A  RUSSIAN   ICE  HOUSE. 

We  have  received  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  ice  house  from  a  gentleman 
resident  in  Moscow :  he  says :  — 

The  pleasure-seekers  of  Moscow  have 
this  year  been  gratified  by  a  spectacle 
which,  for  novelty  at  least,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  anything  they  have  wit- 
nessed for  a  long  time.  This  spectacle 
is  a  house  built  entirely  of  ice.  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  one  the  empress  Anna  Ivan- 
ovna  constructed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
river  Neva,  and  the  plans  and  description 
of  which  are  kept  in  the  archives  of  Mos- 
cow. From  these  papers,  the  enterpris- 
ing managers  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
here  have  obtained  the  details  necessary 
for  constructing  a  miniature  copy  of  the 


imperial  ice  palace.    The  cost  of  erection 
has  amounted  to  three  thousand  roubles, 
or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  a  little 
above  three  hundred   pounds   sterling; 
but  this  has  already  been  more  than  cov- 
ered, as  the  first  six  days  of  the  exhibi- 
tion   brought    in    something    like   eight 
thousand  roubles.      The  appearance  of 
this  structure  is  most  attractive  in  the 
evening,  when  lit  up  with  electric  and 
Bengal  lights.    It  is  built  on  the  pond 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  occupies 
about    fifty    feet   square,  including    the 
space  inclosed  by  the  ice-railing.     En- 
trance inside    is    prohibited,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the  damage 
the  steps  would  suffer  from  the  visitors 
continually  passing  up  and  down.     The 
house  itself  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
a  roof  some  nine  feet  higher.     It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  empress  Anna  and 
to  the  authorities  of  the  gardens,  reminds 
one  more  of  a  bam  than  anything  else. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  accident    of 
shape.     Looking  at  it  when  illuminated 
by  electricity,  the  sight  is  one  well  worth 
seeing.    The  ice  in  front  is  of  the  purest, 
and  glitters  with  almost  dazzling  bright- 
ness, and  where  a  corner  catches  the  light, 
the  onlooker  might  imagine  that  it  was 
set  with  precious  stones.    One  end  of  the 
house  is  built  of  alternate  pieces  of  dark 
and    clear   ice^-a   combination    which, 
whether  brought  about  intentionally  or 
not,  produces  a  very  good  effect,  and  irre- 
sistibly reminds  one  of  a  chess-board. 
Both  at  the  front  and  back,  there  is  a 
doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
on  each  side  three  windows.    Round  each 
of  these  is  a  cornice,  and  between  the 
windows  plain,  fiat  columns  without  any 
capitals.    These,   with  a   large    shallow 
shell  over  the  doorway,  and  a  balustrade 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  roof,  are 
the  only  attempts  at  decorating  the  build- 
ing itself.    About  half-a-dozen  steps  lead 
up  to  the  doorway  in  front.    At  the  foot 
oi  these,  on  blocks  of  ice,  repose  two  dol- 
phins, one  on  each  side ;  they  in  their  turn 
arc  fianked  each  by  a  mortar,  and  at  each 
extremity  are  two  cannon  —  all  of  ice. 
To  complete  the  building,  two  chimneys 
grace  the  roof.    In  front  of  the  house  and 
a  little  to  the  side  are  two  ice  lodges,  in 
the  form  of  square  towers.    The  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The   preparation    of   the  window-panes, 
made  to  resemble  plate-glass,  is  said  to 
have  given  some  trouble,  as  it  was  first 
necessary  to  get  blocks  of  ice  of  a  suit- 
able size,  and  Uien,  by  means  of  hot  irons, 
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to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  thickness 
—  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They,  have 
the  appearance  of  frosted  glass.  The 
preparation  of  the  other  parts,  though 
easier,  has  required  great  care ;  the  be- 
stowal of  which,  however,  has  been  repaid 
to  those  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility 
of  the  work,  by  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing performecf  their  task  well,  and  by  the 
general  pleasure  afforded  to  the  public. 
On  Saturday  the  14th  of  February  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  Alexander  I.,  visited 
the  gardens  to  inspect  the  ice  house. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  may  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  similar  experiment  on 


a  small  scale.  How  far  it  is  practicable 
in  Scotland  or  England,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  may  mention  another  icy  pro- 
duction which  it  would  be  worth  trying 
to  make  —  pictures  in  ice.  Take  a  block 
of  ice,  smooth  the  surface,  and  paint  some 
scene  on  it.  The  paint  will  soon  dry; 
and  then  water  should  be  poured  over  it 
until  the  block  is  some  inches  thicker. 
A  friend  of  mine  a  short  time  a^o  saw  a 
specimen  of  this,  and  declares  the  effect 
was  very  good.  He  at  first  thought  the 
picture  was  on  the  outside;  and  it  was 
only  after  examining  it  more  closely  that 
he  found  out  his  mistake. 


I 


The  Power  of  "Good  Spirits." —  With 
the  aid  or  under  the  influence  of  "  pluck," 
using  that  term  in  a  modern  sense  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  daily  heroism  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  difHculties,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  sur- 
mount what  appear  to  be  insuperable  obstruc- 
tions, but  to  defy  and  repel  the  enmities  of 
climate,  adverse  circumstances,  and  even  dis- 
ease. Many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
moral  courage  of  a  sufferer.  It  is  not  alone  in 
bearing  the  pain  of  operations  or  the  misery 
of  confinement  in  a  sick  room  this  self-help 
becomes  of  vital  moment,  but  in  the  monoto- 
nous tracking  of  a  weary  path  and  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  ordinary  duty.  How  many  a  vic- 
tim of  incurable  disease  has  lived  on  through 
years  of  suffering,  patiently  and  resolutely 
hoping  against  hope,  or,  what  is  better,  living 
down  despair,  until  the  virulence  of  a  threat- 
ening malady  has  died  out,  and  it  has  ceased 
to  be  destructive,  although  its  physical  char- 
acteristics remained!  This  power  of  "good 
spirits  *'  is  a  matter  of  high  moment  to  the  sick 
and  weakly.  To  the  former  it  may  mean  the 
ability  to  survive,  to  the  latter  the  possibility 
of  outliving,  or  living  in  spite  of,  a  disease. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
cultivate  the  highest  and  most  buoyant  frame 
of  mind  which  the  conditions  will  admit.  The 
same  energy  which  takes  the  form  of  mental 
activity  is  vital  to  the  work  of  the  organism. 
Mental  influences  affect  the  s^'stem,  and  a 
joyous  spirit  not  only  relieves  pain,  but  in- 
creases the  momentum  of  life  in  the  body. 
The  victims  of  disease  do  not  commonly  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  value  and  use  of  "good 
spirits."  They  too  often  settle  down  in  despair 
when  a  professional  judgment  determines  the 
existence  of  some  latent  or  chronic  malady. 
The  fact  that  it  is  probable  they  will  die  of  a 
particular  disease  casts  so  deep  a  gloom  over 
their  prospect  that  through  fear  of  death  they 
are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The 
multitude  of  healthy  persons  who  wear  out 
their  strength  by  exhausting  journeys  and  per- 
petual anxieties  for  health  is  very  great,  and 
the  policy  in  which  they  indulge  is  exceedingly 


short-sighted.    Most  of  the  sorrowful  and  wor-> 
ried  cripples  who  drag  out  miserable  lives  ivx 
this  way  would  be  less  wretched  and  live  loDge  v 
if  they  were  more  hopeful.     It  is  useless  tc:^ 
expect  that  any  one  can  be  reasoned  into     ^ 
lighter  frame  of  mind,  but  it  is  desirable  th  ^t 
all  should  be  taught  to  understand  the  sustai  ^k^. 
in^,  and  often  even  curative,  power  of  ' 
spirits."  Lancet:^ 


iEsTHETic  Charm  of  a  London  Fo(^ 

The  London  fo^  has,  I  am  aware,  been  mis- 
judged by  foreigners,  like  other  English     In- 
stitutions.    To  me  it  is  as  a  poetic  halo,  invest- 
ing the  mighty  city  with  a  peculiar  charm.       X 
speak  not  here  of  the  simple  utilitarian  srnse 
of  comfort  to  which  it  sometimes  ministers. 
When   I  sit  down  with  lighted  candles  and 
cheerful  firelight  on  a  yellow  London  morning:', 
I  bless  the  useful  fog  —  as  the  "consdous 

swains "  blessed  the  Homeric  moonshine 

wrap  myself  in  the  sense  of  charmed  isolation » 
and  sympathize  with  the  eel  who  buries  bim~ 
self  in  the  mvsterious  darkness  of  mud  and 
water  at  the  uottom  of  some  sullen  stream- 
But  here  I  would  only  dwell  upon  the  more 
distinctly  aesthetic  charm  of  our  peculiar  atmo- 
sphere.   Some  people  talk  as  though  pitiless 
sunshine  and  cloudless  skies  were  an  essential 
condition  of  landscape  beauty.     They  have  not 
yet  discovered  that  the  whole  poetry  of  a  land- 
scape depends  upon  its  atmospheric  draper}'- 
The  deaa  earth  is  informed  with  life  by  th* 
varving  lights  and  shades ;  all  that  is  dramatic 
ancf  vital  in  scenery,  all  that  the  poet  sees  and 
that  is  not  seen  by  the  land  survej'or,  dependi 
upon  the  shifting  effects  of  vapor  and  6oa^ 
The  very  definition  of  life  includes  chaog^f 
and  without  the  ceaseless  interchange  of  gl<Mfl> 
and  brilliancy,  with  the  infinite  gnidatioDSO! 
luminous  intcrshades,  the  world  would  be  i* 
dead  as  the  moon,  and  the  landscape  nriglit  ^ 
fitly  represented  by  a  colored  diagram. 
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MY   LITTLE   WOMAN,   ETC. 


MY  LITTLE  WOMAN. 


A  HOMELY  cottage,  quaint  and  old, 

Its  thatch  grown  thick  with  green  and  gold, 

And  wind-sown  grasses ; 
Unchanged  it  stands  in  sun  and  rain, 
And  seldom  through  the  quiet  lane 

A  footstep  passes. 

Yet  here  my  little  woman  dwelt. 
And  saw  the  shroud  of  winter  melt 

From  meads  and  fallows ; 
And  heard  the  yellow-hammer  sing 
A  tiny  welcome  to  the  spring 

From  budding  sallows. 

She  saw  the  early  morning  sky 
Blush  with  a  tender  wild-rose  dye 

Above  the  larches ; 
And  watched  the  crimson  sunset  bum 
Behind  the  summer  plumes  of  fern 

In  woodland  arches. 

My  little  woman,  gone  away 

To  that  far  land  which  knows,  they  say, 

No  more  sun-setting ! 
I  wonder  if  her  gentle  soul, 
Securely  resting  at  the  goal, 

lias  learnt  forgetting  ? 

My  heart  wakes  up,  and  cries  in  vain ; 
She  gave  me  love,  I  gave  her  pain 

While  she  was  living ; 
I  knew  not  when  her  spirit  fled. 
But  those  who  stood  beside  her,  said 

She  died  forgiving. 

My  dove  has  found  a  better  rest, 
And  yet  I  love  the  emptv  nest 

She  left  neglected ; 
I  tread  the  very  path  she  trod. 
And  ask, — in  her  new  home  with  God 

Am  I  expected  ? 

If  it  were  but  the  Father's  will 
To  let  me  know  she  loves  me  still. 

This  aching  sorrow 
Would  turn  to  hope,  and  I  could  say. 
Perchance  she  whispers  day  by  day, 

"  He  comes  to-morrow." 

I  linger  in  the  silent  lane. 

And  high  above  the  clover  plain 

The  clouds  are  riven ; 
Across  the  fields  she  used  to  know 
The  light  breaks,  and  the  wind  sighs  low, 

"  Loved  and  forgiven." 
Good  Words.  SaRAH  DoUDNEY. 


ENTERING  IN. 
BY  JULIA  C   R.   DORR. 

The  church  was  dim  and  silent 
With  the  hush  before  the  prayer, 

Only  the  solemn  trembling 
Of  the  organ  stirred  the  air; 


Without,  the  sweet,  still  sunshine, 

Within,  the  holy  calm. 
Where  priest  and  people  waited 

For  the  swelling  of  the  psalm. 

Slowly  the  door  swung  open 

And  a  little  baby  girl. 
Brown-eyed,  with  Drown  hair  falling 

In  many  a  wavy  curl. 
With  soft  cheeks  flushing  hotly. 

Shy  glances  downward  thrown, 
And  small  hands  clasped  before  her, 

Stood  in  the  aisle  aJone. 

Stood  half  abashed,  half  frightened. 

Unknowing  where  to  go. 
While  like  a  wind-rocked  flower. 

The  form  swayed  to  and  fro ; 
And  the  changing  color  fluttered 

In  the  little  troubled  face, 
As  from  side  to  side  she  wavered 

With  a  mute,  imploring  grace. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment ; 

What  wonder  that  we  smiled, 
By  such  a  strange,  sweet  picture 

From  holy  thoughts  beguiled  ? 
When  up  rose  some  one  boftly. 

And  many  an  eye  grew  dim, 
As  through  the  tender  silence 

He  bore  the  child  with  him. 

And  I  —  I  wondered  (losing 

The  sermon  and  the  prayer) 
If  when  sometime  I  enter 

The  "  many  mansions  "  fair. 
And  stand  abashed  and  drooping 

In  the  portals*  golden  glow. 
Our  God  will  send  an  angel 

To  show  me  where  to  go ! 


THE  POETRY  OF  A  ROOT-CROP. 

Underneath  their  eider-robe 
Russet  swede  and  golden  globe. 
Feathered  carrot,  burrowing  deep. 
Steadfast  wait  in  charmed  sleep; 
Treasure-houses  wherein  lie, 
Locked  by  angels'  alchemy. 
Milk  and  hair,  and  blood,  and  bone, 
Children  of  the  barren  stone ; 
Children  of  the  flaming  Air, 
With  his  blue  eye  keen  and  bare. 
Spirit-peopled,  smiling  down 
On  frozen  field  and  boiling  town  — 
Boiling  town  that  will  not  heed 
God  his  voice  for  rage  and  greed ; 
Frozen  fields  that  surpliced lie, 
Gazing  patient  at  the  sky ; 
Like  some  marble  carven  nan. 
With  folded  hands  when  work  is  done, 
Who  mute  upon  her  tomb  doth  prayi 
Till  the  resurrection  day. 
Ncrj,  25, 1S45.  Charles  Kingsut. 
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be  induced  to  bestir  themselves  and  set 
out  on  a  career  of  conquest  which  should 
reflect  not  unworthily  the  violence  and 
the  terror  of  the  first  flood  of  Saracenic 
invasion.  The  place  of  Islam  in  the 
future  of  China  must  determine  in  a  great 
degree  the  place  of  China  in  the  future  of 
Asia. 

There  is  no  religion  about  which  so 
much  is  ill-known  as  Islam.  It  is  hardly 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  barest 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Mohammedan- 
ism are  either  unknown  or  misknown  by 
the  vast  majority  of  educated  English- 
men. University  preachers  of  the  high- 
est honors  still  denounce  the  creed  which 
teaches  ///^  worship  of  Mohammed  dXong 
with  the  worship  of  God!  Such  ignor- 
ance of  the  essence  of  this  religion  is 
combined  with  equal  darkness  in  the  mat- 
ter of  its  extent  and  present  condition. 
In  England,  whose  forty  million  Muslim 
subjects  in  India  would,  if  the  creed  of 
the  majority  constituted  the  State  relig- 
ion, almost  make  Great  Britain  a  Moham- 
medan power,  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  Islam  and  of  the  knowledge  of  its  prog- 
ress and  possibilities  in  the  future  cannot 
longer  thus  be  lightly  ignored.  Moham- 
medanism is  closely  linked  with  the  future 
of  India  and  of  China,  and  through  them 
with  the  future  of  Russia  and  of  England. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fit  subject  for  regret 
that  it  should  have  been  left  to  a  French 
consul  to  inform  us  of  that  which  so  nearly 
touches  our  interests ;  but,  whatever  the 
source,  it  is  the  information  that  we  want, 
and  we  owe  our  thanks  to  M.  de  Thier- 
sant  for  the  valuable  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  all  whom  the  present  and  future 
condition  of  Chinese  Mohammedanism 
may  concern.  He  has  gathered  together 
a  large  quantity  of  reaUy  important  ma- 
terials, and  his  work  deserves  the  careful 
study  not  merely  of  Orientalists  and  gen- 
eral readers,  but  of  statesmen.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  manner  of 
the  work  is  not  so  excellent  as  its  inten- 
tion.   The  Parisian  much-vaunted  virtue 

_ ,      ._ ,  .  of  conciseness  is  here  conspicuously  ab- 

3.  rr.€  Lij^  0/  Wikoob  /.Va'.  AtJutiik  Ghaxi,  ami  sent.      M.  dc  Thicrsant  has  filled  two 
B.ud.:rt    Amrcr  0/  KasK,.^r     By   D^MBTR.u.   volumcs  with  the  matter  of  one,  and  he 
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iktna.    Bv  Joseph  Edkins,  d.d.  j  has  arranged  the  matter  m  a  troublesome 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
MOHAM.MEDANISM   IN  CHINA.* 

The  history  of  Mohammedanism  is  a 
series  of  surprises.  Islam  began  by  as- 
tonishing the  world  in  its  original  out- 
burst, and  ever  since,  from  time  to  time, 
it  has  ministered  to  the  Western  cravin«: 
for  amazement.  Not  many  years  ago, 
people  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  was  passing  into 
its  stage  of  dotage,  and  that  no  more  ad- 
vance was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  faith  that 
was  at  last  about  to  verify  the  predictions 
of  its  Christian  "unveilers,"  and  to  die 
the  death  of  all  falsehoods.  But  more 
recently,  the  eyes  that  were  thought  to 
be  shut  forever  upon  the  forward  march 
of  Islam  were  roughly  awakened  to  sev- 
eral unwelcome  facts  about  that  creed. 
It  appeared  from  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony that  Mohammedanism  was  advanc- 
ing with  giant  strides  in  western  Africa 
at  the  expense  of  Christianity,  and  that 
Muslim  teachers  were  working  a  social 
reform  where  Christian  missionaries  had 
failed.  It  was  discovered  that  an  able, 
resolute  man  had  founded  a  vast  Muslim 
kingdom  between  Russia  and  China,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the 
nations  of  Christian  Europe;  and  in  1S72 
an  appeal  to  England  on  behalf  of  an 
important  Mohammedan  kingdom  in 
southern  China  conveyed  to  Western  ears 
the  information  that  there  were  villages 
and  towns  and  districts  of  Muslims  in  the 
mid:>t  of  the  Buddhist  and  Confucian  in- 
habitants of  the  Celestial  Empire.  There 
are  some  who  would  assign  to  China  a 
great  part  in  the  future  of  the  world;  and 
though  it  is  hard  to  feel  much  apprehen- 
sion whilst  the  empire  is  in  its  present 
divided  and  exhausted  condition,  it  is 
pos>ible  that,  with  the  help  of  the  fiery 
religion  of  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese  might 

•  I.  Lf  MakotnHismt  en  Ckine et  dans  Je  Turkes- 
tiH  Orirnt.ii.  Par  P.  Dabky  db  Thibrsakt,  Consul- 
fitncrAi  ft  Charge  d' Affaires  de  France,    a  vols.    Paris: 

2  Frtires  drs  Musuimans  Ckinois  traduites  sur 
rcr-j;.:>..'i  en  .irabc  et  en  jxrsan  Da'aonat  tl-Moilemtn^ 
iir...r;nij5  4  Lanunj  en  1^70.     Paris:   iS;^. 
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number  of  literal  translations  of  decrees 
and  the  like,  most  of  which  are  identical 
in  purport,  and  of  which  one  would  have 
sufficed  as  a  specimen  of  all.     He  has 
spread  out  into  a  series  of  chapters  the 
history  of  Islam  in  the  various  provinces 
in  a  very  unconnected  manner,  instead  of 
giving  a  concise  chapter  on  the  history  of 
Mohammedanism  in  all  China.     And  his 
second  volume,  containing  the  ritual  and 
creed,  might  have  been  easily  and  effec- 
tually condensed,  for  the  Hanafy  doctrine 
and  practice    of    the    Chinese   Muslims 
differ  in  no  essential  manner  from   the 
orthodox  creed  in  the  rest  of  the  Moham- 
medan world ;    and  the  comments    and 
explanations  of  the  Chinese  theologians 
are   scarcely  worth    printing  at    length. 
Finally,  M.  de  Thiersant  would  have  done 
well  if  he  had  given  the  authorities  for 
his  statistics,  and  had,  generally  speaking, 
placed  the  book  on  a  more  positive  basis 
as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  facts. 
In  spite  of  these  defects,  "Z^  Afahomi- 
tisme  en  Chine'*''  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
bears  on  its   surface  the  impression  of 
fidelity  to  truth  and  personal  experience. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Arabian 
history,  or  even  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
will  find  nothing  surprising  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Islam  into  China.     The  trade 
ot  the  far  East  passed  in  a  great  measure 
through  Arab  hands   to   Syria  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant.    In  the  sixth  century 
there  was  a    brisk    commerce    between 
Arabia  and  the  "  Flowery  Land  '*  by  way 
of  Ceylon;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  trade  between  China 
and   Persia  and  Arabia  was  greatly  ex- 
tended.    Siraf,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was 
the  entrep6t  of  the  Chinese  merchants, 
who  seldom  came  further  west ;  and  here 
the  Arab  traders  from  Maskat  and  Syria 
met  them  and  carried  their  goods  on  to 
the   next  stage.     An   official  journal  re- 
cords a  voyage  from  China  to  Persia  as 
taking  over  a  year;  but   the   travellers 
must  be  admitted  to  have  taken  their  jour- 
ney very  leisurely.     Among  the   traders 
who  came  to  China  early  in  the  Tang 
dynasty,  i.e.  just  when  Alohammcd  was 
preaching  to  his  Arabs,  were  men  from 
Medina. 


The  kingdom  of  Medina  [says  the  Chinese 
record]  is  near  that  of  India ;  and  it  is  in  this 
kingdom  that  these  strangers*  religion  arose^ 
which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Fo 
(Buddha).  They  eat  no  pork,  and  drink  no 
wine,  and  hold  impure  all  flesh  but  what  they 
have  themselves  killed.  They  call  them  now« 
adays  IIoey-Hoey.  They  had  a  temple  (at 
Canton),  called  the  "  Temple  of  Sacred  Mem- 
ory," which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tang  dynasty.  By  the  side  of  the  temple  was 
a  tower,  called  the  **  Unadorned  Tower/'  round, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  These 
strangers  used  to  go  every  day  to  this  temple 
to  perform  their  ceremonies.  Having  asked 
and  obtained  the  emperor's  leave  to  reside  in 
Canton,  they  built  themselves  magnificent 
houses,  of  a  different  style  from  the  architec- 
ture of  our  country.  They  were  very  rich,  and 
obeyed  a  chief  of  their  own  choosing.  They 
were  so  numerous,  and  so  influential  in  tbdr 
wealth,  that  they  could  maltreat  the  Chinese 
with  impunity  {Mah,  en  Chine^  voL  i.,  pfX 
19.  20). 

Who  these  first  importers  of  Islam  to 
China  were,  their  descendants  are  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  inform  us.    They  were  cer- 
tainly Arabians,  for  they  have  left  their 
faces  to  their  posterity;  but  from  what 
part  of  Arabia  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
say.    They  may  have  been  sent  by  Mo- 
hammed himself  in  the  year  when  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  all  the  great  kings  to  call 
them  to  "  the  true  religion ; "  or  they  may 
have  formed  part  of  an   expedition  d 
exiles,  like  those  who  emigrated,  by  their 
prophet's  advice,  to  Abyssinia.    The  onlj 
thing  certain  appears  to  be  the  early  date 
of  their  arrival :  there  were  undoubtedly 
Muslims  in  China  about  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  or  at 
I  least  within  ten  years  after  the  Hijra. 

Who  the  chief  of  these  men,  the  first 
Mohammedan  missionary  in  China,  was, 
is  another  obscure  question.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  person,  about  whom  they 
preserve  traditions,  but  he  is  not  easy  to 
identify.  M.  de  Thiersant  produces  aa 
inscription,  dated  135 1  aj>.  (or  rather  its 
Chinese  equivalent),  which  testifies  that 
there  was  a  special  apostle  sent  in  early 
times  to  the  Chinese  from  Arabia  :l»t 
the  name  throws  no  light  on  the  identity 
of  this  apostle  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
I  was  a  sahhdby,  or  **  companion  ^  of  M<^ 
I  hammed. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  White  Snows 
is  a  very  high  tower,  built  by  the  exertions  of 
a  man  of  the  West,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
I.y-Tang.  The  great  saint  of  the  West,  Mo- 
hammed, whose  disciples  turn  upwards  the 
holy  stone  in  praying,  sent  one  of  his  com- 
panions {Sa-ka-pa)  to  China  to  propagate  his 
religion,  some  eight  hundred  years  ago.  It 
took  a  year  and  more  for  this  disciple  to  reach 
our  land  by  sea ;  he  landed  at  Canton,  and 
traversed  China,  and  began  to  establish  his 
religion  at  Canton  (Mah.  en  Chine^  vol.  i.,  p. 
22). 

This  apostle,  variously  styled  Sarta, 
Sa-ka-pa,  VVang-ka-ze,  M.  de  Thiersant 
identifies,  but  we  think  on  doubtful 
grounds,  with  Wahb  Abu-Kebsha,  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Mohammed.  Whoever 
he  was,  it  seems  clear  that  this  apostle 
reached  China  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  628-9),  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  emperor 
Tai-Tsung,  who  permitted  him  to  build  a 
mosque  at  Canton  and  to  practise  the 
rites  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Re- 
turning to  Arabia  in  632,  he  found  his 
prophet  was  dead,  and  so  chagrined  was 
Sa-ka-pa  at  this  disaster  that  he  went 
back  at  once  to  Canton,  bearing  with  him 
Abu-Bekr's  authorized  Koran,  and  there 
he  died ;  and  thither  do  many  pious 
Muslims  resort  each  year  to  pay  respect 
to  the  tomb  of  the  first  Mohammedan 
missionary  of  China. 

Islam,  once  planted  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  speedily  grew  and  waxed  power- 
ful. The  scanty  group  of  Arab  traders 
settled  at  Canton  multiplied,  partly  by 
new  arrivals,  partly  by  marriage  with  the 
Chinese,  and  by  conversions.  In  755 
thev  received  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment  in  the  four  thousand  Muslim  sol- 
diers who  were  sent  by  the  'Abbdsy 
khalif,  El-Mansur,  to  aid  the  emperor 
Suh-Tsung  against  the  rebel  Can  Luh- 
Shan,  and  who,  when  they  had  done  their 
fighting,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  China 
and  take  left-handed  wives  from  among 
the  natives.  This  alliance  between  the 
khalif  of  Baghdad  and  the  emperor  of 
China  is  not  so  surprising  as  at  first  sight 
it  would  appear  .  The  two  empires  were 
nearer  to  each  other  than  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  think.     When,  in  the  first  cen- 


tury of  the  Hijra,  the  famous  Muslim 
general  Kuteyba  crossed  the  Oxus,  took 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand,  and  "carried 
fire  and  sword  through  Kashgar  to  be- 
yond Kucha,"  he  was  actually  on  Chinese 
territory.  He  sent  ten  officers  of  his 
staff  as  deputies  to  the  emperor  of  China, 
who  should  offer  him  the  friendship  of 
the  khalif,  if  he  submitted  himself  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  court  of 
Islam,  which  was  then  at  Damascus ;  or, 
in  case  of  refusal,  should  put  before  him 
the  alternative  of  fire  and  sword,  the 
burning  of  cities,  the  slaughter  of  men, 
and  the  enslaving  of  women  and  children, 
throughout  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty. 
This  audacious  message  was  delivered 
with  the  customary  sang-froid  of  the 
Arab.  The  ambassadors  indulged  the 
emperor  with  an  allegory  in  dress.  The 
first  day  they  appeared  before  him  in 
sumptuous  attire,  perfumed  i  ravir^  and, 
having  regarded  the  emperor  in  grave 
silence,  immediately  retired.  The  next 
day  they  came  in  rich  garments  of  a  som- 
bre hue,  and  acted  as  before.  The  third 
day  they  presented  themselves  armed  cap- 
^-pie,  and  wearing  an  exceeding  fierce 
aspect.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  receive  them  with  honor, 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  amazement  at 
this  solemn  rite,  and  demanded  the  rea- 
son thereof.  "The  first  day's  dress," 
they  said,  "  is  that  in  which  we  visit  our 
wives ;  in  the  second  we  go  to  court ;  the 
third  is  what  we  wear  when  we  encounter 
our  enemies."  And  then  they  delivered 
their  message.  The  Arabian  legend  will 
have  it  that  the  emperor  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  bearing  of  these  men  and 
the  boldness  of  their  language,  that  he 
loaded  them  with  honors,  and  cheerfully 
consented  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distant 
khalif.  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  khalif  and  the  emperor 
were  ever  afterwards  on  very  cordial 
terms,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
each  other  costly  presents,  and,  g^erally 
speaking,  holding  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  The  motive  for  this  alliance 
is  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
empires  were  equally  subject  to  the  ma- 
rauding inroads  of  their  common  enemy 
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the  Thibetans,  who  lay  between  the  two, 
and  required  suppression  on  both  sides  if 
they  were  to  be  kept  in  order  at  all. 

The  Arab  traders,  augmented  by  the 
four  thousand  military  colonists,  pros- 
pered and  multiplied  in  the  land.  The 
only  important  accession  they  received 
from  outside  consisted  in  the  Tartar  and 
other  immi<;rations  which  followed  the 
fjeneral  disturbance  of  Asia  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  and  in  prisoners  of  war  taken  dur- 
ing that  period  of  universal  fighting.  Hut 
internally  they  grew  steadily,  and  needed 
little  fresh  blood  from  without.  Besides 
taking  Chinese  women  as  concubines, 
they  increased  their  stock  by  the  purchase 
of  Chinese  children  in  times  of  famine, 
and  these  they  brought  up  as  members  of 
the  Muslim  community,  and  established, 
when  fully  grown,  on  their  own  account, 
so  that  whole  villages  were  formed  of  these 
purchased  Mohammedans. 

For  four  centuries  these  strangers,  envied 
by  the  native^  for  their  political  immunitic», 
enjoyed  a  thousand  facilities  for  development 
and  for  the  formation  of  a  populous  and  healthy 
community.  Forced  by  their  religious  law  to 
marry  among  themselves,  they  gradually  took 
to  them  Chinese  concubines,  and  were  not 
slow  to  lose  the  diversity  of  types  which  dis- 
tinguished them  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
Chma ;  and  thus  there  sprang  up  a  race  dis- 
tinct from  the  Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  no  manner  recalling  its  mixed  origin  (vol.  i., 
p.  48). 

M.  de  Thiersant's  description  of  this 
peculiar  race  agrees  closely  with  those  of 
the  learned  Lazarist  missionary,  TAbb^ 
David,  and  of  M.  Dupuis  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Of  course  the  characteristics  differ 
somewhat  in  the  different  provinces  and 
districts,  according  as  one  influence  or 
another  has  been  principally  exerted :  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  Arab,  Tartar,  and 
Chinese  blood  which  went  to  make  up  the 
people  can  be  traced  everywhere,  .and  yet 
none  of  the  three  predominates  so  as  to 
obscure  the  others,  but  rather  all  three 
unite  in  forming  a  new  and  distinct  type, 
differing  from  all  others  and  from  its  orig- 
inal ingredients.  These  Chinese  Mus- 
lims are  well-made  fellows,  of  an  athletic 
build,  and,  though  seldom  very  tall,  they 
are  above  the  average  Chinese  height, 
altogether  bigger  and  more  muscular  than 
the  Chinese.  The  face  is  a  long  oval, 
with  prominent  cheek-bones ;  they  have 
the  Arab  nose,  but  slightly  sloping  eyes 
that  would  be  almost  Chinese  save  for 
their  fierce,  keen  glance.  They  wear  only 
a  short  moustache,  and  shave  the  rest  of 
the    face.    Their    Arab    lineage  asserts 
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itself  in  the  white  or  green  turban,  and 
they  carry  themselves  with  the  dignified 
bearing  of  their  Bedawy  forefathers.  The 
women  are  smaller  than  the  men,  the  hips 
wide,  and  the  bosom  fully  developed; 
their  hands  and  feet  very  small,  in  conse- 
quence no  doubt  of  Chinese  customs ;  but 
the  lower  classes  do  not  cramp  the  feet  of 
their  children  after  this  fashion.  The 
skin  of  both  sexes  is  either  whiter  or 
browner  than  the  olive-yellow  of  the  Chi- 
nese; the  hair  is  generally  black,  but 
sometimes  one  meets  with  a  positively 
blonde  color.  In  character  they  are  de- 
scribed as  gentler  and  more  truthful  than 
the  other  Chinese.  As  traders  their  hon- 
esty is  above  suspicion;  as  magistrates 
they  are  impartially  just,  and  are  looked 
up  to  with  reverence.  They  are  natu- 
rally more  energetic  than  other  Chinamen, 
anci  prefer  war  and  commerce  to  art  and 
letters.  In  religion  they  are  not  fanatical, 
but  go  so  far  in  the  contrary  direction  that 
they  are  willing  to  surrender  such  details 
in  their  ritual  and  creed  as  may  seem 
offensive  to  the  customs  and  prejudices 
of  China.  They  dwell  together  in  singu- 
lar harmony,  like  a  great,  good-tempered 
familv,  mutually  protecting  each  other, 
and  living  in  charity  one  with  another 
and  with  their  unconverted  neighbors. 

Colonel  Yule,  in  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion prefixed  by  him  to  Captain  Gill's  nar- 
rative of  his  journey  to  Thibet,  which 
bears  the  somewhat  anected  title  of  "The 
River  of  Golden  Sand,"  has  pointed  out 
that  in  Indo-Chinese  countries  Islam  has 
never  assimilated  the  nationality  of  those 
who  profess  it,  as  in  western  Asia.  This 
is  the  case  in  some  degree  in  Java,  still 
more  so  in  Burmah,  and  most  of  all  in 
China.  The  people  in  those  countries 
professing  Islam  may  be  compared  to  the 
Abyssinian  professors  of  Christianity. 
As  we  travel  further  east,  the  manners, 
rites,  and  observances  prescribed  by  the 
common  faith  are  consiaerably  nioditicd. 
M.  de  Thiersant  has  devoted  a  whole 
volume  of  five  hundred  pages  to  the 
religion  of  these  Muslims  of  China— a 
very  needless  waste  of  time  and  paper,  as 
we  think.  It  is  divided  into  three  larff 
sections  :  (i)  dogmatic,  (2)  moral,  (3)ritualli 
occupying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  W 
two  hundred  pages  apiece,  although  each 
mi^ht  have  been  sufiliciently  explamed  in 
a  smgle  chapter  of  very  moderate  length. 
The  first  part  descriocs  the  necessary 
dogmas  of  Islam,  as  thev  exist  all  over 
,  the  world  among  the  ortnodox — compO- 
I  cated  and  clouded  over  with  the  usual 
refinements    and   adumbrations   of  the 
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Jvines,  or  such  of  Ihem  as  the  Chinese 
lind  affects.  The  curious  thing  is,  that 
hese  Muslims  of  China  almost  all  belong 

0  the  orthodox  sect  of  the  Hanafys,  and 
et  contrive  to  be  tolerant  and  sociable 
k'ith  their  infidel  neighbors.  Orthodox 
slam  is  not  wont  to  be  so.  Beyond  this 
:eneral  fact,  that  orthodoxy  and  toler- 
nce  are  compatible  in  Islam,  there  is 
lOthini;  to  be  learned  from  M.  de  Thier- 
ant's  treatises  on  God,  and  angels,  and 
inn,  and  prophets,  and  sacred  books,  and 
csurrcction,  judgment,  paradise,  and  hell. 
)n  the  subject  of  predestination,  how- 
ver,  the  extracts  from  the  Tsin-tchen- 
che-nan  are  important,  for  they  show 
hat  the  dangers  of  fatalism  are  clearly 
omprehended  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
rhina,  and  that  they  can  reconcile  in  their 
wn  minds  an  orthodox  belief  in  predes- 
ination  with  a  firm  conviction  ot  man's 
esponsil)ility  and  freedom  of  action. 
V'hilst  they  recognize  the  doctrine  that 
11  the  physical  facts  of  the  universe  are 
de  results  of  the  immutable  decrees  of 
Jod,  they  also  assert  that  actions  of  a 
loral  orclcr  hang  on  the  will  of  man,  who 
>  free  to  choose  the  good  and  eschew  the 
vil. 

The  moral  law  of  the  Chinese  Mus- 
ms  is  more  interesting,  because  in  it 
lere  is  more  room  for  the  display  of 
ational  and  local  peculiarities.  The 
ccount  of  this  law,  however,  in  M.  de 
"hiersant's  second  volume,  is  indescrib- 
bly  tedious.  It  consists  mainly  in  ex- 
acts from  Chinese  moral  treatises, 
hich  alK)und  in  excellent  precepts  for 
len's  and  women's  conduct  in  all  the  rela- 
ons  of  life,  but  which  do  not  present 
ny  strikingly  original  thought,  and  in- 
eed  seem  to  have  a  special  power  of  giv- 
ig  forth  distressingly  "goody ''platitudes 

1  a  solemn  way,  which  provokes  unseemly 
nrth  in  the  reader.  If  the  Mohammedans 
i  China  were  all  that  these  moral  essays 
ay  they  ought  to  be,  we  should  know 
•here  to  go  for  a  Utopia.     They  begin 

ith  the  portrait  of  an  ideal  sovereign, 
ho  is  one  with  his  people,  and  whom  his 
eople  worsliip  as  the  shadow  of  God, 
nd  then  i)roceed  to  describe  the  duties 
f  public  functionaries;  after  which  fam- 
ly  virtues  have  their  turn  —  the  duties 
t  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
.ives,  hmthers  and  friends,  all  of  which 
re  treated  with  extreme  good  sense,  but 
omehow  remind  us  of  the  copybooks, 
nd  do  not  strike  us  as  likely  to  be  more 
fficicnt  in  their  inHucnce  than  these 
ame  instructors  of  our  childhood.     Then 


the  minor  duties  of  the  Muslim  are  ex- 
plained —  where  he  should  dwell,  how 
he  must  feed,  and  what  he  must  avoid. 
This  last  category  includes  not  merely 
the  ordinary  Monammedan  restrictions 
as  to  wine  and  the  like,  but  also 
tobacco.  The  Chinese  Muslims,  like  the 
Wahhabys,  look  upon  smoking  with  un- 
feigned horror :  they  say  the  devil  in- 
vented it  when  Nimrod  cast  Abraham 
into  the  furnace,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
patriarch  from  escaping  the  flames. 
Opium,  however,  is  not,  unfortunately, 
regarded  with  such  aversion.  Dancing  is 
not  only  forbidden,  but  unknown  in  Chma. 
Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  sing- 
ing of  spiritual  psalms  and  the  trolling  of 
profane  songs,  are  equally  placed  under 
a  severe  mterdict.  Images  of  living 
things  are  eschewed,  as  among  all  Mus- 
lim communities  ;  but  the  Mohammedans 
of  China,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  some- 
times indulge  their  vanity  by  getting 
themselves  photographed.  Venous  regu- 
lations as  to  dress,  usury,  p6Iite  behavior, 
public  prayers,  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
alms,  and  the  like,  are  included  in  this 
part  of  the  work ;  and  these  differ  in  no 
essential  manner  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  all  Muslim  societies.  The  truth  Is, 
that  the  mere  description  of  the. Koran 
law  is  of  no  possible  use ;  for  the  Muslims 
of  China  are  bound  in  many  things  to 
conform  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land, 
whilst  in  others  the  regulations  of  Mo-  . 
hammed  are  modified  by  contact  with 
other  religions  and  customs.  In  marriage, 
for  example,  the  Chinese  law  holds  good : 
a  Muslim  in  China  can  have  but  one  wife, 
though,  with  her  permission,  he  may  take 
any  number  of  concubines,  who  act  as 
ser\'ants  to  the  chief  wife.  The  good  and 
the  bad  points  of  Muslim  marriage  are 
traceable  in  China,  with  the  improvement 
of  the  Chinese  form  of  monogamy.  The 
good  side  is  seen  in  the  rarenes.s  of  illicit 
mtercourse  in  the  case  of  either  sex.  The  • 
bad  side  comes  out  in  the  degraded  views 
of  women  which  are  common  to  all  Mo- 
hammedan societies.  Among  the  Chinese 
Muslims,  the  chief  wife  is  simply  "Ai 
premiere  servante  de  la  maison ;  "  and 
though  she  has  seldom  to  complain  of 
harshness  or  cruelty  in  her  husband,  her 
inferior  position  naturally  produces  a  cor-- 
responding  inferiority  in  character.  Gen- 
erally an  affectionate  and  virtuous  wife 
and  mother,  she  is  yet  as  ignorant  as  all 
women  must  be  who  are  kept  down  by 
the  low  estimation  of  the  men,  and  she  is 
consequently  unfit  to  train  and  educate 
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her  children  in  that  time  of  their  life 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  for 
the  firm  implanting  of  high  principles  and 
an  intelligent  view  of  life.  Although  the 
sexes  arc  separated  in  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan fashion  (but  without  the  veil), 
the  Chinese  wife  enjoys  much  more  lib- 
erty than  her  sisters  in  Egvpt  and  Turkey. 
Yet  this  liberty  seldom  leads  to  immo- 
rality, and  the  Mohammedan  ladies  of 
China,  though  self-indulgent  and  given 
over  to  opium-smoking,  are  very  reserved 
and  modest  in  their  behavfor.  Among 
the  lower  classes,  the  women  show  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  they  share  every  labor  of 
their  husbands  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  devotion,  and  are  rewarded  by  real 
affection  and  constancy.  Few  men  of  the 
working  classes  have  more  than  the  one 
wife ;  but  among  the  traders  and  govern- 
ment officials  about  two-fifths  keep  a  ha- 
rem of  several  women.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  it  is  often  the  chief  wife  who 
urges  the  husband  to  take  secondary 
wives  (who  arc  simply  purchased  slaves), 
either  like  Sarai  of  old,  on  account  of  her 
own  barrenness,  or  because  she  wishes  to 
increase  her  domestic  establishment ;  for 
these  concubines  are  more  thoroughly 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  wife  than 
any  other  servants  could  be,  and  they  not 
seldom  suffer  many  hardships  and  indig- 
nities at  her  hands.  The  Chinese  Mus- 
lim system  of  one  chief  wife  is  certainly 
an  advance  upon  the  system  of  other 
Mohammedan  societies ;  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  concubines,  and  in  the  general 
ignorance  and  inferior  position  of  women, 
it  tallies  only  too  well  with  what  we  know 
of  all  communities  where  the  social  sys- 
tem of  the  Koran  is  in  force. 

As  to  the  third  division  of  the  second 
volume,  concerning  the  ritual^  little  need 
be  said.  The  trivial  and  wearisome  regu- 
lations as  to  purifications  and  prayers, 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  are  those 
observed  througliout  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  them  in  this  work. 

The  Mohammedans  of  China  are  by  no 
means  equally  distributed  over  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  twenty  million  Muslims  who 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
nearly  three-fourths  are  found  in  the 
north-west  provinces  of  Kan-suh  and 
Shen-si,  and  four  million  inhabit  (or,  we 
should  rather  say,  inhabited  before  the 
massacre  of  the  Panthays)  the  fertile 
south-west  province  of  Yun-nan  ;  so  that 
only  about  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  remain  for  all  the  other 


provinces.*  The  original  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Kwang-tung  where  the 
commercial  interests  common  to  Muslims 
and  Chinese  made  a  peaceful  modus 
vwendi  imperative  at  the  beginning,  be- 
came in  later  times  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  by  Huang-chow,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  migration  of  the  Muslims 
to  the  islands  of  Hainan,  where  their 
four  mosques  are  still  in  existence ;  and 
Kwang-tung,  with  its  twelve  mosques, 
five  of  which  are  in  the  capital,  Canton, 
itself  now  holds  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
thousand  believers  in  the  creed  which  the 
Arab  traders  brought  first  to  its  port,  and 
their  numbers  are  ever  on  the  decrease. 

Islam  has  flourished  in  China  as  no 
other  foreign  religion,  if  we  except  Bud- 
dhism ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  discover 
how  this  has  happened.     It  is  not  because 
there    is    any    special    affinity    between 
Islam  and  the  State  religion  of  China, 
although  imperial  decrees  would  have  us 
allow  a  close  resemblance  between  them. 
It  is  because  the  Muslims  of  China  have 
understood  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
the  duties  of  a  minority,  and  have  recog- 
nized the  hardest  necessity  of  dissent  — 
the  necessity  of  preferring  the  obligations 
of  the  subject  to  the  prescriptions  of  a 
nonconforming  creed.     It  is  really  aston- 
ishing to  read  how  these  Mohammedans 
of  China  have  brought  themselves  \.o^\t 
up  what  was  local  in  their  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  to  accommodate  themselves 
as  citizens  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.    They  have  adopted  the 
habits  and  often  the  dress  of  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  have  so  far  softened  the 
intolerance  and  fanaticism   that  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  inherent  in  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  that  they  are  able 
to  live  amicably  with  the  infidels,  and  to 
regard  their  Buddhist  neighbors  with  a 
kindly  feeling  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  a  mixed  community  of  Catholics 
and  Evangelicals  such  as  some  English 
country  towns  present  for  the  edificatioft 
of  our  modern  Gallios.    They  join  in  the 
public  amusements,  and  behave  altogether 
like  ordinary  Chinamen,  only  better;  and 
anything  that  annoys  their  neighbors,  ts 

*  M.  de  Thiersant  gives  the  following  figimt  far  tki 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  various  provtooes.  U 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  state  the  soeK* 
of  his  statistics. 

Shan-si.  .  .  5^^ 
Hu-nan,  Hu-inh  .  y^^ 
Sze-chuen  .  .  4*"* 
Kwci-chow  .  .  4^^ 
Che-kiang  .  .  S0»«* 
Kwang-tung.  .  »«•*• 
K.wang-si  .  .  \W^ 
Kianf-«  .    kP^ 


Kan-suh   . 
Shen-si     . 

.    8,350.000 
.    6.500,000 

Yun-nan  • 

.    4,000,000 

Chih-li      . 
Shan-tung 
Ho-nan     . 
Kiang-su  . 
Shing-king 

350,000 
200,000 
200,000 
.        150,000 
100,000 
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minarets,  for  example,  they  studi*  serious  disobedience,  of  stiff neckedness,  of  a 
!y  avoid.  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  they  demand  of  me  severe 
his  loyalty  and  orderliness  of  the  measures  against  them-  After  having  exam- 
slim  population   in   China  has    been  jncd  these  complaints  and  accusations  I  have 

by  a  similar  spirit  of  tolerance  and  """^*V^T  ^''^""dlcss.    The  religion  wh.ch 

n:;.,.  o    ^«    tu^   ..^^f  rs(   *u^  a^.^^^rv.^  ^"cse  Mohammedans  practise  is  that  of  their 

llinc.ss   on   the   part  of  the  supreme  forefathers.    Their  tonque  in  truth  is  not  the 

rs.      I  he    Muslims    of    China    labor  same  as  the  Chinese ;  W  how  many  dialects 

er  no   disabilities;   they  are   eligible  arc  there  not  in  China ?    As  to  their  temples, 

all   offices  :   and   the   intelligent  and  their  dress,  their  handwriting,  which  are  not 

thy  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  the  as  those  of  the  other  Chinese,  these  things  are 

es  confided  to  them  proves  the  wis-  of  no  account :  they  are  mere  questions  of 

I  of  the  sovereigns  who  did  not  fear  manners.     Their  character  is  every  whit  as 

rust  them.     The  emperors  of  China  Roo^  as  that  of  my  other  subjects ;  and  there 

e   had   no  better  and  abler  servants  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  have  a  mind  to 

1  their  Muslim  officials;  as  ministers  ^'^^^^V    I  will,  then,  that  they  be  left  freely  to 

,^  ^  ,  r  4i     I  •   u     *  ^'1  exercise  their  religion,  which  aims  at  teaching 

.tate,  members  of  the  highest  councils  ^^^  ^^  ^^  good  and  to  observe  their  social 

the  realm,  generals  of  the    Celestial  ^^^  ^ivil  obligations  and  duties.     Their  re- 

y,  and  governors  of  provinces,  they  ijgion  respects  the  fundamental  bases  of  gov- 

e  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  crnment ;  what  more  should  I  exact  ?    I^t  the 

:hem.     The  emperors  of  China  have  Mohammedans  continue  to  bear  themselves  as 

lys  impressed  upon  their  subjects  the  good  and  loyal  subjects  and  my  favor  shall 

ialitv  of   slight  dogmatic  differences,  extend  to  them  as  to  my  other  children.     From 

/idccl  tlie  religion  in  question  produces  their  number  have  come  many  civil  and  mili- 

d   citizens   and   kind-hearted,  helpful  tary  officials  who  have  attained  to  the  highest 

;hbors;   and  the    Muslims   in   return  ■'^nks-the    best  of    proofs  that    they  have 

*  1  *   i.      i:    J        '   A.     •  adopted  our  customs  and  know  how  to  con- 

e   sou-ht  to   find   points  in  common  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ordinances  of  our  sacred  books. 

1  Contucianism,  instead  of  differences.  They  pass  their  examinations  in  letters  like  all 

...,.•  ^u-  •*       r  the  rest,  and  perform  the  sacrifices  prescribed 

he  Aral,  religion,  says  a  Chinese  writer  of  ^   ^^^  ,^^     jf^  ^  ^„^j  ^^     „^  true  members 

eighteenth  ccnturv  prescribes  for  the  wor-  J  ^^^  Chinese  family,  in  that  thcv  force 

of  the  supreme  Being  that  which  Confu-  ,hcmselves  indcfatigablv  to  fulfil  their  religious, 

ordained  for  the  Chang-ty:  it  onlv  adds  .,.,   «„j  .^i:.*  ^i  j..,:^c /,.,xi   ;    ««   .^*  /;\ 

^  ,      I        ,  1  f         i»  J  lu-    '  civil,  and  political  duties  (vol.  i.,  pp.  icc-o.) 

t  has  been  borrowed  from  Duddhism,  con-  »         r  \  »  rr     jj      / 

ling    {>rayer,   fasting,  alms,   rewards    and 

ishmci.ts    after  death,  and  certain    rites        So  said   the    emperor  Yung-shin^    in 

•^.  ^^/i  C'^i/w,  vol.  i.,  p.  54).  1731;    and   another   emperor,  regarding 

Islam  in  the  same  liberal  light,   main- 

e  government  has  taken  the  same  view  ^^ined  the  doctrine  that  *' religion  is  a 

he  stranger  creed,  and  manv  imperial  matter  of  conscience,  which  no  one  has 

rees  remind  the  people  that  I slani  only  the  right    to    scrutinize."     Many  edicts 

IS  at  teaching  the  doing  of  good  and  coujj  gg  quoted  couched  in  the  like  tol- 

observance  of  natural  laws  and  social  grant  spint,  to  which,  and  the  apprecia- 

iigations;  and,  if  it  presents  some  dif-  ^jon  thereof  by  the  tolerated,  the  Muslims 

cnces  from  other  creeds,  these  are  to  ^f  china  owe  the  peace  and  tranquillity 

regarded  simply  as  questions  of  coun-  ^y^^y  h^ve  generally  enjoyed. 

and  custom,  best  understood  by  the       Whenever    the     Mohammedans    have 

indcr  of  the  creed.     An  extract  from  ^ome  into  conflict  with  their  neighbors,  it 

imjK-rial  decree  published  m  1731.  on  has  been  the  fault,  not  of  the  supreme 

J  occasion  of  a  Muslim  objection  to  an  government,  but  of    its    lower  officials. 

ict   respecting    cattle,  will    show   the  -phe  mandarins  of  the  provinces  not  un- 

idly  spirit  which  the  Chinese  emperors  naturally  entertained  feelings  of  jealousy 

tertaincd  towards  Islam :  —  towards  the  mixed  people  of  foreign  creed 

n  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  there  have  who  had  taken  so  firm  a  root  in  their  land, 

n  for  many  centuries  a  great  number  of  and  to  whom  the  emperors  showed  marks 

'hammcdans,  who  form  part  of  the  people,  of  such  decided  favor.     In  the  early  days 

i.  like  all  mv  other  subjects,  are  my  very  of  Chinese  Mohammedanism  the  Muslims 

'.dren.     I  make  no  distinction  between  them  ^y^^e  tOO  few  to  resent  the  petty  injuries 

1  those  ^^h<)  do  not  iK'long  to  their  religion,  of  these  understrappers  by  force,  and  in 

avc  often  received  from  certain  functionaries  .1^  «««*,oi  r^*^,.:^^*!*,  «Ka  xr.i^Krr.  r»:.%^» 

ret  complaints  against  the  Mohammedans,  the  central  provinces  the  Muslim  minor- 

ause  thur  religion  differs  from  that  of  the  ^^X  IS  still  too  small  to  be  ever  on  any- 

«r  Chinese,  because  they  do  not  speak  the  thing  but  its  best  behavior.     In  the  trou- 

nc  language,  because  they  wear  different  blesome  south-west   provinces,  however, 

sscs  from  the  rest :  they  accuse  them  of  they  sometimes   forgot    their  policy  of 
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meek  submission  and  conformity,  and  re- 
turned blow  for  blow.  A  slight  quarrel 
between  individuals  of  the  different  creeds 
would  be  followed  by  a  conflict  between 
the  two  whole  parties,  who  would  take  up 
the  quarrel  of  their  co-religionist  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Arab  avengers  of  blood,  or 
the  Scottish  clans  in  the  good  old  days. 
Then  would  ensue  massacres  marked  with 
all  the  cruelty  of  the  Chinese  character, 
added  to  the  ferocity  of  religious  warfare. 
The  long  suppression  of  spiritual  rancor 
perhaps  served  only  to  intensify  the  fury 
of  the  fight,  and  thmgs  were  done  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Albigensian  "  cru- 
sade" or  the  inculcation  of  the  "Thor- 
ough ''  principle  in  Ulster.  In  Kwei-chow, 
for  example,  in  i860,  some  litigation  be- 
tween a  Muslim  family  named  Ma  and  a 
Confucian  called  Tung  resulted  in  a  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  Muslims  of  the  town. 
The  neighboring  Mohammedans  came  to 
avenge  them,  and  in  turn  massacred  the 
whole  of  the  Confucian  population.  The 
streets  were  so  full  of  the  dead  that,  in 
order  to  clear  a  way,  they  had  to  pile  the 
bodies  one  atop  of  another  against  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  and  the  wounded 
were  so  entangled  among  the  dead  that 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  and 
so  perished  miserably  in  the  loathly  heap. 
Famine  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of 
slaughter,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to 
eating  human  flesh.  To  bury  dead  per- 
sons came  to  be  regarded  as  criminal 
waste  :  they  ate  them.  No  man  dared 
walk  abroad  by  himself  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  his  hungry  townsmen.  The 
luckiest  of  mortals  was  he  who  lighted 
upon  a  corpse ;  he  would  carefully  carry 
it  to  a  secret  place,  cut  it  into  convenient 
joints,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  store  it  as 
the  most  precious  of  provisions ;  the 
bones  went  to  make  soup.  Things  came 
to  such  a  pass  that  human  flesh  was  actu- 
ally sold  in  the  public  markets  without  a 
pretence  of  concealment.  Happily,  Mon- 
signor  Faurie  succeeded  in  patching  up 
the  quarrel  before  it  went  any  further,  and 
since  then  it  is  said  that  perfect  harmony 
has  reigned  in  the  province  between  the 
Muslims  and  the  other  Chinese. 

In  the  contiguous  province  of  Yun-nan 
these  things  were  carried  out  on  a  still 
larger  scale.  Here  Islam  was  a  compar- 
atively Kate  importation,  but  since  its  in- 
troduction in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
has  marvellously  increased,  and  until  the 
last  terrible  revolt  the  Muslims  formed 
the  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
province.  Up  to  the  present  century 
they  seem  to  have  received  the  same  tol- 


erant treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  Chinese 
Muslims,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
province,  together  with   the  trade  with 
Burmah,  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
unusual  degree  of  prosperity  which  the 
Mohammedans  of  Yun-nan  enjoyed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centur}':  but  the  last 
seventy  years  have  been  filled  with  one 
long  record  of  troubles  and  rebellions  and 
merciless  massacres.    One  of  the  worst 
of  these  disturbances  took  place  in  1S401, 
when,  in   consequence  of  the   Muslims 
having  offended  two  government  ofiicials, 
by  claiming  a  just  debt  of  one,  and  refus- 
ing to  subscribe  to  a  parasol  of  honor 
which  it  was  proposed  to  present  to  the 
other,  some  sixteen  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion of  Momien  were  butchered  without 
mercy,  and  the  massacre  would  have  been 
carried  out  through  the  rest   of  the  dis- 
trict if  the  Muslims  of  the  vicinity  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue  and  exacted  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  from  the  wanton  oppress- 
ors of  their  co-religionists.     But  the  most 
deplorable  conflict  between  the  Muslims 
and  their  neighbors  in  Yun-nan  —  or  in- 
deed in  any  part  of  China  —  was  that 
which  began  in  a  quarrel  between  some 
miners  in  1855,  and  only  ended  in  1874  in 
well-nigh  the  extermination  of  the  Muslim 
population  of  the  province.     M.  de  Thicr* 
sant^s  account  is  more  detailed  than  any 
report  we  have  hitherto  seen.     The  Chi- 
nese miners  of  Lusun-fu  killed  a  good 
many  of  their  Mohammedan  fellow-work- 
men; the  Muslims  retaliated,  murdered 
the   Chinese    superintendents,  who  had 
made  themselves   detested  by  their  op- 
pressions ;  and  the  struggle  began  to  as- 
sume alarming  proportions.     The  Chinese 
called  to  their  aia  the  national  guard  of 
the  department ;  but  the  superior  coura^ 
and  solidarity  of  the  Muslims  gave  toe 
latter  the  advantage.    The/uiayj  or  cov- 
er nor  of  the  provmce,  was  appealed  tt^ 
and  he,    acting  under  the  adnce  of  a 
young  Tartar,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Han-lin,  ordered  a  general  nus- 
sacre  of    the   Muslims    throughout  the 
province.    Mounted  expresses  were  d^ 
spatched  to  the  seventy-two  districts  with 
instructions  to  this  effect   to  the  pris- 
cipal   mandarins.     First,  three  hundred 
Muslim  families  of  the  town  of  Po-li  wen 
surprised  by  night  and,  butchered:  their 
houses  were  sacked  and  their  mosqne 
burnt ;  then  village  after  village  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  barbarous  fate.    Aery 
of  horror  rang  through  the  province,  and 
the  Mohammedans  rushed  to  arms  and 
collected  in  vast  numbers,  thirsting  iiof 
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cngcance,  and  uncertain  of  the  bare 
afety  of  their  wives  and  children.  A 
>old  and  energetic  young  military  gradu- 
te,  Ma-hien,  took  the  commanci  of  the 
•luslim  army,  which  invariably  gained 
he  victory  over  the  government  troops. 
n  despair  of  reducing  the  rebels  by  force, 
he  futay  had  recourse  to  the  alternative 
ommonly  adopted  in  China  —  of  offering 
n  amnesty  to  all  the  insurgents,  and 
ank  to  their  leaders.  Matters  were  very 
lear  being  thus  arranged,  when  the  news 
ame  that  seven  hundred  Mohammedan 
amilies  had  been  slaughtered  in  one  town 
i  the  province,  and  that  more  than  fifteen 
housand  Muslims  had  been  massacred  at 
hree  other  places.  When  Ma-hien  heard 
his,  he  ordered  out  the  futav's  messen- 
;crs  of  peace,  and  had  them  immediately 
hot :  and  then  he  marched  with  his  army 
rem  town  to  town,  ruthlessly  slaughter- 
ng  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massa- 
:res,  an. I  destroying  all  that  came  in  his 
vay.  He  stated  to  M.  Dupuis  that  on 
his  march  he  killed  upwards  of  a  million 
Chinese.  The  provincial  government 
kvas  paralyzed,  the  futay  besieged  in  his 
capital,  Ma-hien  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  province.  The  central  government 
had  its  hands  full  with  the  Taeping  insur- 
rection. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  terms.  A  complete  amnesty  was 
;;rantcd,  peace  signed,  and  Ma-hien  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  tchintay. 

One  rebel  chief  alone  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  of  peace.  Tu-wen-tsiew,  after- 
wards known  as  the  emperor  Suleym.ln, 
had  seized  Ta-ly-fu,  in  spite  of  its  natural 
defences  of  lake  and  mountain,  put  the 
sjarrison  to  the  sword,  and  soon  found 
himself  commander  of  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  and  master  of  the  northern 
part  of  Vun-nan.  He  appointed  eighteen 
governors  for  the  various  districts  of  his 
^'idc  dominion,  and,  to  show  that  he 
^ould  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
^rnperor's  subjects,  he  ordered  his  fol- 
owcrs  to  wear  their  hair  long.  When 
^Ia-!)ien  and  his  colleague  Lao-papa  ac- 
-epted  the  amnesty,  Tu-wen-tsiew  flatly 
'Olused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
^hereupon  the  two  leaders  of  the  war 
trRounced  him,  and  to  their  desertion  is 
*ue  the  tail  of  Mohammedanism  in  Yun- 
nan. At  first  the  nonjuring  chief  had 
bin^s  his  own  wav.  In  i860  he  besiesred 
he  capital  Yun-nan-fu  with  one  hundred 
-lousand  ?nen,  and,  though  he  failed  to 
oke  it.  rava^'cd  the  country  round  in  the 
Kual  fashion  of  Chinese  war.  Anderson 
tates  t]iat  seventy- seven  towns  were 
^kcn  by  assault,  and  forty  of  them  abso- 


lutely destroyed,  whilst  the  villages  and 
hamlets  burnt  and  pillaged  defy  calcula- 
tion. In  the  first  year  of  Tung-che  the 
Imperial  troops  regained  the  command 
of  the  territory  of  the  insurgents  —  or 
Panthays,  as  they  were  called  by  their 
Burmese  neighbors — and  in  their  turn 
besieged  Ta-ly-fu.  For  three  years  they 
met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  then 
raised  the  siege.  A  second  siege  only 
resulted  in  a  similar  retreat,  and  this  time 
Tu-wen-tsiew  retaliated  by  besieging  the 
capital  again,  retiring,  however,  after  six 
pitched  battles.  In  1870  the  governor 
received  orders  from  Peking  to  take  Ta- 
ly-fu  at  all  costs ;  and  meanwhile  Hi-tay-ly 
(who  was  accused  of  Mr.  Margary^s  as- 
sassination in  1875,  and  owes  his  present 
safety  to  the  diversion  afforded  by  the 
Eastern  question  to  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment) attacked  the  other  stronghold 
of  the  Panthays,  Momien.  The  Muslim 
general  of  the  earlier  campaign,  Ma-hien, 
reduced  the  smaller  places  to  the  Impe- 
rial sway. 

Ta-ly-fu  had  been  invested  two  years 
and  more,  and  most  of  the  besieged  were 
giving  up  hope  and  counselling  surrender, 
when  Tu-wen-tsiew  played  his  last  card: 
encouraged  by  the  friendly  attitude  of 
Major  Sladen's  expedition,  he  sent  his 
adopted  son,  the  Panthay  prince  Hasan, 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  greatest  Mussul- 
man power  —  the  aid  of  England.  Prince 
Hasan  escaped  from  the  beleaguered  city 
with  a  few  followers,  and,  reaching  Ran- 
goon, sailed  for  England.  It  lay  then  in 
our  power  to  decide  the  future  of  an 
important  Muslim  kingdom  wedged  in 
between  China  and  Burmah,  where  our 
political  influence  might  have  proved  use- 
ful. **  Unfortunately,"  as  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  says,  "the  interests  of  our  trade 
were  not  sufficiently  bound  up  with  the 
existence  of  the  Panthays  to  call  for  any 
representations  on  the  part  of  a  nation 
which,  in  spite  of  its  higher  instincts  and 
aspirations,  is  still  above  all  commer- 
cial.'** Mr.  (Gladstone's  government,  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  neutrality, 
I  and  deceived  by  reports  of  a  cessation  of 
I  hostilities  in  Yun-nan,  received  the  prince 
with  evasive  cordiality ;  and  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  could 
not  see  his  way  to  improve  upon  the 
polite  negations  of  the  British  ministry. 
Prince  Hasan,  foiled  in  his  hope  of  succor 
from  Christian  or  Muslim,  returned  to 
perish  with  his  people.     Arriving  at  Kan- 

*  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,    and  edition, 
p.  30. 
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goon  in  December  1873,  he  learned  that 
Ta-ly-fu  had  been  given  up  by  treachery 
to  the  imperial  troops,  that  his  father  was 
dead,  and  the  Panthay  rebellion  stamped 
out. 

In  fact,  the  intercourse  between  the 
Panthays  and  England  had  so  greatly 
alarmecl  the  Chinese  government  that  they 
resolved  to  throw  their  whole  force  into 
a  final  effort  to  crush  the  Mohammedan 
insurrection.  So  fiercely  did  they  press 
the  siege  of  Ta-ly-fu  that  the  inhabitants 
lost  hope,  and  at  the  end  of  1872  some 
officers  of  the  garrison,  having  opened 
negotiations  with  the  besiegers,  and  being 
supported  by  the  despair  of  the  besieged, 
publicly  insulted  Tu-wcn-tsiew,  and  told 
him  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  out 
to  the  besiegers  and  surrender  the  town. 
The  chief  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
his  influence  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
malcontents;  he  went  into' his  house,  poi- 
soned his  three  wives  and  five  daughters, 
to  save  them  from  the  brutality  of  the 
conquering  army,  and  then,  having  pro- 
vided himself  with  gold-leaf,  which  he 
swallowed  during  the  journey,  he  entered 
his  palanquin,  and  was  carried  to  the 
general  who  commanded  the  besieging 
army.  Arrived  at  his  tent,  the  Panthay 
chief,  already  dying  from  the  poison,  was 
beheaded.  The  general  concealed  his 
death,  and,  outwitting  the  traitorous 
officers,  gained  an  entry  into  the  city,  and. 
after  first  decapitating  the  betrayers,  gave 
the  place  over  for  three  days  to  all  that 
the  cruelty  and  license  of  a  barbarous 
soldiery  could  devise.  Thirty  thousand 
souls  were  put  to  the  knife.  Momien  was 
taken  in  May;  happily  its  garrison  es- 
caped by  one  way  as  the  imperial  troops 
broke  in  by  another.  By  the  end  of  1874 
the  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  and  the  em- 
peror once  more  ruled  over  Yun-nan. 
The  two  Muslim  generals  who  had  turned 
against  their  own  people  did  not  long 
profit  by  their  desertion.  On  a  trumpery 
charge  Lao-papa  was  beheaded  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six;  and  Ma-hien,  after  having 
been  made  a  titay  and  covered  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  siege  of  Ta-ly-fu,  was 
degraded,  and  now  lives  at  Hu-nan,  doubt- 
less repenting  his  desertion  of  the  cause 
he  had  once  so  gallantly  upheld.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  Panthay  rebellion. 
The  country  is  exhausted,  and  more  than 
a  fourth  of  its  inhabitants  have  perished 
or  emigrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  province 
of  China,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mohammedanism,  is  that  of  Kan-suh 
in  the  extreme  north-west.    It  is  inter- 


esting not  only  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  its  Muslim  inhabitants  —  more 
than  eight  millions  —  but  also  because  it 
formed  the  meeting-ground  between  the 
Chinese  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Ya- 
koob  Beg,  the  Atalik  Ghazy  of  Kashgar. 
Stretching    from    this    proVince    to   the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia   is  the  vast 
undulating  plain  of  eastern  Turkestan,  a 
great  sandy  salt  desert  three  thousand 
feet  al>ove  the  sea-level,  but  rising  gently 
towards  the  east,  dotted  over  here  anil 
there  with  oases  spread  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  which  go  to  form  the  Tarim, 
where  dwell  the  sparse  inhabitants  of  the 
desert,  the  Uzbeg  tribes,  and  the  twelve 
thousand  tents  of  the  Kirghiz,  Muslims 
all,  but  more  by  profession  than  by  any 
specially  hearty  conviction.      This  \-ast 
country  formed  part  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire before  the  ninth  century,  but  subse- 
quently broke  away,  and  for  many  centu- 
ries   suffered   the   miseries    of    Mon^l 
rule,  at  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  petty 
khAns,  of  whom  Mr.  Boulgcr  says  '*they 
possessed  scarcely  one  redeeming  quality 
among  many  vices."    In    1760,  the  em- 
peror of  China  invaded  and  subdued  it, 
giving  to  its  two  great  divisions  of  east- 
ern Turkestan  and  Zun^ria  combined 
the  name  of  Hi,  establishmg  a  manchuat 
Kulja,  who,  with    two    councillors  and 
twenty-four  residents,  assisted  by  sixty 
thousand  troops,  ruled  the  province.   An 
insurrection,  beginning  at  Singan-fu  in 
S hen-si,  and  spreading  to  Kan-suh  in  1862, 
in  which  the  Tungani  (a  mysterious  race 
of  Mohammedans  dwelling  in  that  region, 
supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  armies 
of  Kublai  Khan)  were  the  chief  actors,  led 
to  the  severance  of  a  part  of  this  province 
and  the  whole  of  the  government  of  Hi 
from  the  Chinese  Empire.    Various  small 
Mongol  states  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of 
this  huge  sovereignty,  and  their  disonioB 
might  have  given  Cnina  an  easy  task  in 
reasserting  its  supremacy  if  a  man  of  sin- 
gular ability  had  not  joined  together  the 
scattered  States  under  his  own  rule.   In 
1865  Yakoob  Beg,  having  directed  the 
siege  and  accomplished  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Kash^r,  having  slaughtered 
the  garrison  and  given  over  the  town  to 
a  seven  days' pillage  by  the  soldiery,  as- 
sumed to  himself  sovereign  powers,  with 
the  title  of  Atalik  Ghazv ;  and  then  prO' 
ceedcd  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  desert  plateau,  from  Asiatic  Russi* 
to  Thibet,  and  from  Khiva  to  Kan<uh. 
A  few  vigorous  measures  sufficed  to  r^ 
strain  the  former  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
Mongol  Khojas;   and,  save  for  variotf 
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lempts  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
er  their  lost  territories,  and  a  cer- 
)unt  of  trouble  with  his  seditious 
rs  the  Tungani,  the  Atalik  Ghazy 

a  reign  of  moderate  tranquillity, 
/cd  himself  a  just  and  enligntened 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
3ut  his  dominions  is  sufficient 
t  of  his  desire  to  approach  the 
I  of  civilized  nations.  The  Atalik 
power  was  recognized  by  England, 
.T  repeated  evasions,  bv  Russia ; 
e  seemed  every  probability  of  an 
r  Muslim  kingdom  being  estab- 
i  central  Asia,  which  might  form 
rtant  item  to  be  reckoned  with  in 

e  positions  of  China  and  Russia 
art  of  the  continent.  In  May,  1877, 
,  the  ameer  died ;  and  at  the  end 
ear  the  Chinese  troops  marched 
irkand  and  Kashgar,  and  put  an 
le  hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
future  of  the  youngest  Moham- 
Piingdom.  The  Chinese  emperor 
\s  his  ancient  sway  over  eastern 
an,  but  the  northern  part  of  the 
:  of  Hi,  called  Zungaria,  fell  into 
Is  of  Russia,  only,  however,  to  be 
ly  returned  to  China;  for  it  has 

(August,  1879)  been  arranged  in 
jrsburg  to  retrocede  Kulja,  the 
:)f  Zungaria,  for  five  million  rou- 
The    Chinese    have    always    de- 

the  retrocession  of  this  place, 
ndeed,  was  only  occupied  by  the 
s  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  and 
lirly  belonged  to  them :  nor,  in- 
1  they  pretend  to  claim  it.  It  is 
e   only   just    that    China    should 

what  she  has  certainly  a  better 

than  Russia ;  and,  as  to  the  in- 
,  which  will  chiefly  goto  Russian 
who  claim  it  on  account  of  losses 

during  the  time  of  anarchy,  that 
cd  mainly  for  the  sake  of  saving 
ity  of  the  czar.  It  appears,  how- 
)ubtful  whether  this  treaty  has 
ified  by  the  court  of  Pekin. 
art  that  Russia  has  played  in  the 

of  central  Asia  hardly  comes 
le  subject  of  this  article,  and  is 
:r   not   yet   fully  explained.     Mr. 

has  done  his  best  to  unravel  the 
tic  mysteries  of  the  relations  be- 
iussia  and  Kashgar  in  his  ''  Life 
\meer  Vakoob  l>eg,"  but  his  ac- 
nimated  as  it  is  by  a  violentlv 
isian  spirit,  must  be  accepted  witn 
As  our  subject  is  Mohamme- 
in  China,  and  Mr.  Boulger's  book 
ly  concerned  with  the  history  of 
Turkestan  before  it  again  became 


Chinese,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  ade- 
quate discu3sion  of  the  merits  of  the 
work ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  so 
far  as  it  touches  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  have 
always  founa  its  information  clear  and 
abundant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Boulger  has  not  obtained  the  services  of 
a  duly  qualified  orientalist  to  set  him  right 
on  matters  of  Eastern  scholarship;  but 
faults  of  translation  and  spelling  are  no 
very  serious  blots  in  a  work  that  is  avow- 
edly intended  to  be  a  popular  biography. 
The  book  is  full  of  instructive  facts:  Mr. 
Boulger  has  made  himself  a  master  of 
central  Asian  histor)*,  and  his  account  of 
Yakoob  Beg  forms  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  works  on  Kashgaria  which  we  had 
recently  occasion  to  notice  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  revolt  of  eastern  Turkestan. 

Yakoob  Beg  is  dead,  but  the  country 
he  ruled  is  none  the  less  Mohammedan; 
and,  though  exhausted  and  half  exter- 
minated, there  are  yet  millions  of  the 
same  faith  in  the  devastated  provinces  of 
Yun-nan,  Kan-suh,  and  Shen-si ;  and  this 
Muslim  population  may  be  destined  to 
mould  the  future  of  China,  especially  if 
Yun-nan  is  opened  to  trade  by  the  route 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  expeditions 
of  Major  Sladen  and  Colonel  Browne  and 
the  unfortunate  Margary  to  establish. 
Twenty  million  Muslims  in  a  population 
of  four  hundred  millions  may  seem  over- 
weighted; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  is  in  a  disunited,  lifeless 
condition,  whilst  the  minority  is  filled 
with  an  energy  and  confidence  in  the 
future,  which  the  late  terrible  struggles 
have  only  served  to  strengthen.  The 
Muslins  are  aware  that  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  have  withstood  the  whole  power 
of  a  liuge  empire  for  nearly  twenty  years ; 
and  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  a 
time  of  assured  independence.  The 
Chinese  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  conscious  of  the  strength  of  its  Muslim 
subjects,  and  remembers  that  the  armies 
of  Ma-hien  were  only  disbanded  by  an 
amnesty,  and  not  by  defeat.  Hence  the 
mandarins  of  the  provinces  treat  the 
Mohammedans  with  cautious  suavity,  as 
a  people  on  no  account  to  be  excited,  and 
the  Sluslims  on  their  side  bear  them- 
selves peacefully  and  right  loyally,  waiting 
in  all  patience  till  their  strength  shall  be 
restored,  and  their  numbers  multiplied^ 
and  the  Chinese  war  of  independence 
shall  begin. 

China  [says  M.  dc  Thicrsant]  in  its  present 
condition,  is  at  the  mercy  o^  the  first  great 
power  whose  covetousness  its  riches  may  pro* 
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voke.    All  who  have  dwelt  in  it  during  the  last  of  worship.  ,  .  .  Any  divinity  [the  gOV« 

few  years  can  perceive  how  this  ancient  cdi-  erning  powers]  may  wish   to  have  wor- 

fice.  crannied  from  base  to  gables,  shakes  on  shipped   by  the  common  people  will  be 

foundations  which  time  has  undermined.    The  admitted    at    once    into  their    pantheon 

respect  for  authority,  which,  with  love  of  the  „,uur<..,*  ^:a:^..u..      tu^   ^..:^*:/..  «<  *u* 

family,  has  hitherto  upheld  it.  has  been  mate-  )^l^*^°"'  difficulty.     The   majonty  of  the 

riallv' weakened  by  the  endless  insurrections  '"habitants  comply  with  the   worship  of 

which,  since  Tao-kwang,  have  reddened  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  religion,  beheve  m  more 

soil.     The  central  government,  without  money,  than  one  mythology  of  gods,  and  contrih- 

and  one  may  say  without  the  power  of  repres-  ute    to   the    support   of   more   than    one 

siun,  is  at  infinite  pains  to  retain  the  obedience  priesthood."     Dr.  £dkins*s  conclusion  is 

of  its  four  millions  of  subjects,  who  lay  on  its  that  China  will  become  Christian;  but  the 

shoulders  the  blame  of  the  disasters  thev  have  reasoning  would  lead  equally  well  to  the 

brought  on  themselves.    Moreover,  it  has  to  inference  that  it  might  become  Moham- 

reckon  with  their  superstitions  and  their  time-  j^g^an.     China  turned  Muslim  would  be 

'o™J'X.l^t^v.^v^ou^iv?^^^^^^^^^         ^  vcrv  different  thing   from  China  in- 
governors  exhaust  every  contrivance  m  order        •      /i_  i       ^        i«   •         r    *• 

to  procure  the  funds  which  are  required  of  spired  by  no  very  hearty  religjous  feehng. 

them  every  instant  from  Pekin  for  the  general  i*  our  hundred  millions  of  Mohammedans, 

needs  of  the  State  :  whence  come  the  traffic  of  added    to    the    alreadv   large    census  of 

offices,  the  sale  of  justice,  the  arbitrary  raising  Islam,  would  materially  alter  the  condi- 

of  the  customs  (of  which  the  collectors  absorb  tions  of  the   European   powers  ;    and  a 

the  profits),  and  consequently  general  discon-  Chinese  "holy  war    would  be  a  veritaWc 

tent,  which  is  fostered  by  the  ceaseless  in-  Damocles'  sword  suspended  over  the  ci?- 


telligcnce  and'influence  for  the  good  of  the    reckoned  with  in  the  future  of  all  Euro- 
country.     As  to  the  common  folk,  in  general,    pean  States, 
given  over  to  its  instincts,  its  passions,  dis- 
couraged by  what  it  suffers  and  what  it  hears 

and  what  it  sees,  it  ruminates  from  day  to  day 
on  the  reports  and  predictions  which  are  cir- 
culated alike  in  country  and  town,  and  trem-  From  The  Aijoif. 
bles  as  it  thinks  of  the  calamities  which   are           VERENA  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION, 
in  store  for  it  in  the  future  (vol.  i.,  pp.  325- 
327).                                                                                                                   BY  JOHNNY  LUDLOW. 

/'"rom  an  empire  such  as  M.  de  Thier-  Spring  sunshine,  bright  and  warm  to* 

sant  describes  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  day,  lay  on  Timberdale.     Herbert  Tanci^ 

/or  it,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every-  ton,  looking  sick  and  ill,  sat  on  a  bench 

thing  to  fear.    Supposing  that  the  old  on  the  front  lawn,  holding  an  argument 

Chinese   fashion  of    laisscr-aller  under-  with    his    wife,    shielded    from   outside 

goes  no  change,  and  matters  grow  worse,  gazers  by  the  clump  of  laurel-trees.   We 

disunion  and  discontent  become  as:^ra-  used  to  say  the  rector's  illnesses  were  aD 

vated,  and  the  government  loses  the  little  fancy  and  temper;  but  it  seemed  to  be 

strength  it  has.    What  then.^    The  Chi-  rather  more  than  that  now.    Worse  ico- 

ncse    Mohammedans,  having  recovered  pered  he  was  than  ever;  Jack's  misfor- 

the  ground  they  lost  in  the  recent  trou-  tunes  and  Jack's  conduct  annoyed  hink 

bles,  pluck  up  heart  a^in  and  reduce  the  During  the  past  winter  Jack  had  takefi 

whole  country.    The    army    that    could  some  employment  at  the  Liverpool  Dodcs, 

reduce  the  large    province    of  Yun-nan  in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Freeman's 

twenty  years  ago  would  in  its  developed  ships.    Goodness  knew  of  what  descnp- 

state,  be  able  to  reduce  all  China  tifty  ti on  it  was,  Herbert  would  say,  turning <? 

years  hence  if  things  go  on  as  heretofore,  his  nose. 

The  religious  situation  in   China  is  so  A  day  or  two  ago  Jack  made  his  ap* 

peculiar  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  pearance    again     at   the    rectory;  bw 

lind  the  people  converted  to  any  new  swooped  down  upon  it  without  wamisg 

creed.      Buddhism,    Confucianism,   and  or  ceremony,  just  as  he  had  in  the  autiuiB> 

Taoism  exist  side  by  side,  and  are  equally  Herbert  did  not  approve  of  that.  H< 

accepted  without  distinction  by  the  same  approved  still  less  of  the  object  wfaicb 

individual.      "It    is    quite    a    common  had  brought  Jack  at  all.    Jack  was  tired 

thing,*'  says  Dr.  Edkins,  "for  the  same  of  the  Liverpool  Docks ;  the  work  he  bad 

person  to  conform  to  all  the  three  modes  to  do  was  not  congenial  to  bim;  and  be 
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id  now  come  to  Timberdalc  to  ask 
obert  Ashton  to  make  him  his  bailiff, 
ot  beinij  able  to  take  a  farm  on  his  own 
rcount.  Jack  thought  the  next  best  thing 
ould  be  to  take  the  management  of  one. 
obert  Ashton  would  be  parting  with  his 
liliff  at  midsummer,  and  Jack  would  like 
»  drop  into  the  post.  Anything  much 
ss  consjenial  to  the  rector's  notions, 
ick  could  hardly  have  pitched  upon. 
**  I  can  see  what  it  is  —  Jack  is  going  to 
5  a  thorn  in  my  side  forever,"  the  rector 
as  remarking  to  his  wife,  who  sat  near 
im,  doini;  some  useful  work.  **  He  never 
ad  any  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things.  A 
ailiff,  now  !  —  a  servant !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  him  take  a  farm, 
ierbert  —  lend  him  the  money  to  stock 
ne." 

"  I  know  you  do  ;  you  have  said  so 
xforc." 

Grace  sighed.  But  when  she  had  it  on 
jcr  conscience  to  say  a  thing  she  said  it. 

"Herbert,  you  know  —  you  know  I  have 
Dcver  thou^jht  it  fair  that  we  should  enjoy 
all  the  income  we  do ;  and " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *fair'?"  in- 
terrupted  Herbert.     "I   only  enjoy  my 

**Lei;ally  it  is  yours.  Rightly,  a  large 
portion  of  it  ought  to  be  Jack's.  It  does 
Qot  do  us  any  good,  Herbert,  this  super- 
fluous income;  you  only  put  it  by.  It 
Joes  not  in  the  slightest  aegree  add  to  our 
enjoyment  of  life."' 

"  bo  be  quiet,  Grace  —  unless  you  can 
^k  sense.  Jack  will  get  no  money  from 
fJie.  He  ought  to  be  at  sea.  What  right 
fiad  Ijc  to  give  it  up?  The  *  Rose  of 
^tlhi '  is  expected  back  now :  let  him  take 
iicraj^ain." 

**Vou  know  why  he  will  not,  Herbert. 
A.nd  he  must  do  something  for  a  living. 
f  wish  you  would  not  object  to  his  engag- 
ng  himself  to  Robert  Ashton.     If " 

"Why  don't  you  wish  anything  else 
hat's  lowering  and  degrading?  You  are 
^  devoid  of  common  sense  as  he  ! "  re- 
orted  the  parson,  walking  away  in  a 
ume. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  we  got 
>ack  to  Crabb  Cot;  to  stop  at  it  for  a 
onger  or  a  shorter  period  as  fate  and  the 
>aintcrs  at  Dyke  Manor  would  allow, 
ack  urging  Robert  Ashton  to  promise 
»im  the  bailiffs  post  —  vacant  the  next 
nidsummer  ;  Herbert  strenuously  object- 
n^  to  it ;  and  Robert  Ashton  in  a  state  of 
'ilemma  l:)etween  the  two.  He  would 
•ave  liked  well  enough  to  engage  John 
fanerton  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  defv  the 
ecior.    When  the  squire  heard  this  later, 


his  opinion  vacillated,  according  to  cus- 
tom :  now  leaning  to  Herbert's  side,  now 
to  Jack's.  And  the  Fontaines,  we  found, 
were  in  all  the  bustle  of  house-moving. 
Their  own  house,  Oxlip  Grange,  being  at 
length  ready  for  them,  they  were  quitting 
Maythorn  liank. 

"  Goodness  bless  me  ! "  cried  the  squire, 
coming  in  at  dusk  from  a  stroll  he  had 
taken  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  "  I 
never  got  such  a  turn  in  my  life." 

"  What  has  given  it  you,  sir  ? " 

"  What  has  given  it  me,  Johnny?  why. 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine.  I  never  saw  any  man 
so  changed,"  he  went  on,  rubbing  up  his 
hair.  **  He  looks  like  a  ghost,  more  than 
a  man." 

"Is  he  ill?" 

"  He  must  be  ill.  Sauntering  down 
that  narrow  lane  by  Maythorn  Bank,  I 
came  upon  a  tall  something  mooning 
along  like  a  walking  shadow.  I  might 
have  taken  it  for  a  shadow,  but  that  it 
lifted  its  bent  head,  and  threw  its  staring 
eyes  straight  into  mine  —  and  I  protest 
that  a  shadowy  sensation  crept  over  my- 
self when  I  recognized  it  for  Fontaine. 
You  never  saw  a  face  so  gloomy  and  wan. 
How  long  is  it  since  we  saw  him, 
Johnny?" 

"About  nine  months,  I  think,  sir." 

"  The  man  must  be  suffering  from  a 
wasting  complaint,  or  else  he  has  some 
secret  care  that's  fretting  him  to  fiddle- 
strings.  Mark  my  words,  all  of  you,  it  is 
one  or  the  other." 

"  Dear  me ! "  put  in  Mrs.  Todhetley, 
full  of  pity.  "  I  always  thought  him  a 
gloomy  man.  Did  you  ask  him  whether 
he  was  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the pa/i^r:  "  he  gave  me 
no  opportunity.  Had  I  been  a  sherifFs 
officer  with  a  writ  in  my  hand  he  could 
hardly  have  turned  off  shorter.  They 
had  moved  into  the  other  house  that  day, 
he  muttered,  and  he  must  lock  up  May- 
thorn Bank  and  be  after  them." 

This  account  of  Sir  Dace  was  in  a 
measure  cleared  up  the  next  morning. 
Who  should  come  in  after  breakfast  but 
the  surgeon.  Cole.  Talking  of  this  and 
that,  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  name  came  up. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  Sir  Dace ;  to 
the  new  place,"  cried  Cole.  "  They  went 
into  it  yesterday.  Might  have  gone  in  a 
month  ago,  but  Sir  Dace  made  no  move 
to  do  it.  He  seems  to  have  no  heart  left 
to  do  anything;  neither  heart  nor  en- 
ergy." 

**  I  knew  he  was  ill,"  cried  the  squire. 
"  No  mistaking  that.  And  now,  Cole, 
what  is  it  that's  the  matter  with  him  ?  '* 
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"  He  shows  symptoms  of  a  very  seri- 
ous inward  complaint,"  gravely  answered 
Cole.  **  A  complaint  that,  ii  it  really 
does  set  in,  must  prove  fatal.  We  have 
some  hopes  yet  that  we  shall  ward  it  off. 
Sir  D(ice  docs  not  think  we  shall,  and  is 
in  a  rare  fright  about  himself." 

••  A  fright,  is  he  !    That's  it,  then." 

"  Never  saw  any  man  in  such  a  fright 
before,"  went  on  Cole.  "  Says  he*s  going 
to  die  —  and  he  does  not  want  to  die." 

**  I  said  last  night  the  man  was  like  a 
walking  shadow.  And  there's  a  kind  of 
scare  in  his  face." 

Cole  nodded.  "Two  or  three  weeks 
ago  I  got  a  note  from  him,  asking  me  to 
call.  I  found  him  something  like  a 
shadow,  as  you  observe,  squire.  The 
cold  weather  had  kept  him  indoors,  and  I 
had  not  chanced  to  see  him  for  some 
weeks.  When  Sir  Dace  told  me  his 
symptoms,  I  suppose  I  looked  grave. 
Combined  with  his  wasted  appearance, 
they  unpleasantly  impressed  me,  and  he 
tooK  alarm.  *  Tne  truth,*  he  said,  in  his 
arbitrary  way :  *  tell  me  the  truth  ;  only 
that.  Conceal  nothing.*  Well,  when  a 
patient  adjures  me  in  a  solemn  manner  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  so," 
added  Cole,  looking  up. 

"  Go  on.  Cole,"  cried  the  squire,  nod- 
ding approval. 

**  I  told  him  the  truth,  softening  it  in  a 
degree  —  that  I  did  not  altogether  like 
some  of  the  symptoms,  but  that  I  hoped, 
with  skill  and  care,  to  get  him  round 
again.  The  same  d.iy  he  sent  for  Darby- 
shire  of  Timberdale,  saying  we  must 
attend  him  conjointly,  for  two  heads  were 
better  than  one.  Two  days  later  he  sent 
for  somebody  else  —  no  other  than  Mr. 
Ben  Rymer." 

We  all  screamed  out  in  surprise. 
"  Ben  Rymer ! " 

"  Ay,  said  Cole,  "  Ben  Rymer.  Ben 
has  got  through  and  is  a  surgeon  now, 
like  the  rest  ofus.  And,  upon  my  word, 
I  believe  the  fellow  has  his  profession 
thoroughly  in  hand.  He  will  make  a 
name  in  the  world,  the  chances  for  it  be- 
ing afforded  him,  unless  I  am  mistaken." 

Something  like  moisture  stood  in  the 
squire's  good  old  eyes.  "  If  his  father, 
poor  Rymer,  had  but  lived  to  see  it ! "  he 
softly  said.  "  Anxiety,  touching  Ben, 
killed  him." 

"  So  we  three  doctors  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Sir  Dace  regularly  every  day; 
sometimes  together,  sometimes  apart," 
added  Cole.  *'  And  of  the  three  of  us,  I 
believe  the  patient  likes  young  Rymer 
best  —  has  most  confidence  in  him." 
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"  Shall  you  cure  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  do  not  yet  give  up  hope.  If 
the  disease  does  set  m,  it  will " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Run  its  course  quickly." 

"An  instant  yet,  Cole,"  cried  the 
squire,  stopping  the  surgeon  as  he  wzs 
turning  away.  "  You  have  told  us  noth- 
ing. How  does  the  parish  get  on  ?  —  and 
the  people?  How  is  Letsom?  —  and 
Crabb  generally?  Tanerton  —  how  is 
he?  —  and  Timoerdale?  Coming  here 
fresh,  we  are  thirsting  for  news." 

Cole  laughed.  He  knew  the  pa/er 
liked  gossip  as  much  as  any  old  woman: 
and  the  reader  must  understand  that,  as 
yet,  we  had  not  heard  any,  having 
reached  Crabb  Cot  late  the  previous  after- 
noon. 

"  There  is  no  particular  news,  squire," 
said  he.  "  Letsom  is  well ;  so  is  Crabb. 
Herbert  Tanerton's  not  well.  He  is  in  a 
crusty  way  over  Jack." 

"  He  is  always  in  a  way  over  something. 
Where  is  Jack  ?  " 

"  Jack's  here,  at  the  rectory;  just  come 
to  it.  Robert  Ashton's  bailiff  is  about  to 
take  a  farm  on  his  own  account,  and  Jack 
came  rushing  over  from  Liverpool  to  apply 
for  the  post." 

Tod,  who  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  his  fishing-flies  to  take  much  heed 
before,  set  up  a  shrill  whistle  at  this. 
"How  will  the  parson  like  tliat?"  be 
asked. 

"The  parson  does  not  like  it  at  alL 
Whether  he  will  succeed  in  preventing  it, 
is  another  matter,"  concluded  Cole.  And, 
with  that,  he  nuide  his  escape. 

Close  upon  the  surgeon  s  departure, 
Colonel  Letsom  came  in ;  he  had  heard  of 
our  arrival.  It  was  a  pity,  be  said,  the 
two  brothers  should  be  at  variance.  Jade 
wanted  the  post  —  he  must  make  a  living 
somehow ;  and  the  rector  was  in  a  way 
over  it;  not  quite  mad,  but  next  door  to 
it ;  Ashton  of  course  not  knowing  what  to 
do  between  them.  From  that  subject,  be 
began  to  speak  of  the  Fontaines. 

A  West  Indian  planter,  one  Geoise 
Bazalgette,  had  been  over  on  a  visit,  be 
said,  and  had  spent  Christnias  at  May^ 
thorn  Bank;  his  object  being  to  iodoce 
Verena  to  accept  him  as  her  htuband. 
Verena  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  be 
wasted  his  eloquence  in  vain.  She  made 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  to  him  that  faff 
affections  were  buried  in  the  grafe  v 
Edward  Pym. 

"  Fontaine  told  me  coniidentiaUj  in 
London  that  he  intended  she  sheulditst 
Bazalgette,"  remarked  the  squire.  "I^ 
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:  eveninjij  we  went  looking  for  her 
A'axwork  place." 

;  but  Fontaine  is  changed,"  re- 
the  colonel :  **  all  his  old  domineer- 
ys  are  gone  out  of  him.  When 
;tte  was  over  here,  he  did  not  at- 
:ven  to  persuade  her:  she  must 
?r  own  course,  he  said.  So  poor 
}tte  went  back  as  he  came  —  wife- 


pity. 


»i 


*'  Don't  you  think  you  are  letting  that 
past  matter  hold  too  great  an  influence 
over  you  ? "  I  presently  said.  **  You  must 
be  conscious  of  your  own  innocence  — 
and  yet  you  seem  as  sad  and  subdued  as 
though  you  were  guilty ! " 

**  I  am  subdued  because  other  peo- 
ple think  me  guilty  !  "  he  answered. 
**  Changed.-*  lam.  It  is  that  which  has 
changed  me  ;  not  the  calamity  itself." 

*'  Jack,  were  I  you,  I  should  stand  up 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and 
say  to  them,  *  Before  God,  I  did  not  kill 
Pym.*  People  would  believe  you  then. 
But  you  don't  do  it." 

"  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  doing  it, 
Johnny  Ludlow.  God  knows  what  they 
are ;  he  knows  all  things.  I  dare  say  I 
may  be  set  right  with  the  world  in  time : 
though  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

A  smart  young  man,  a  new  assistant, 
was  behind  the  counter  at  Ben  Rymer's, 
and  served  me  with  the  pills.  Coming 
out,  box  in  hand,  we  met  Ben  himself.  I 
hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so  spruce.  His 
fiery  hair  and  whiskers  were  trimmed 
down  to  neatness  and  looked  of  a  more 
reasonable  color;  his  red-brown  beard 
was  certainly  handsome,  and  his  clothes 
were  well  cut. 

**  Why,  he  has  grown  into  a  dandy. 
Jack,"  I  said,  after  we  had  stood  a  minute 
or  two,  talking  with  the  surgeon. 

**  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  he  is  going  in  for 
the  proprieties  of  life  now.  Ben  may 
make  a  gentleman  yet  —  and  a  good  man 
to  boot.*^ 

That  same  afternoon,  it  chanced  that 
the  squire  met  Ben  Rymer.  Striding 
along  in  his  powerful  fashion,  Ben  came 
full  tilt  round  the  sharp  corner  that  makes 
the  turning  to  the  Islip  Road,  and  nearly 
ran  over  the  pater,  Ben  had  been  to 
Oxlip  Grange. 

*'  So,   sir,     cried    the  pater ^  stopping 
him,  "  I    hear  you  are  in  practice  now, 
and  intend  to  become  a  respectable  man. 
'  It's  time  you  did." 

*'  Ay,  at  last,"  replied  Ben  good-humor- 


!t  was 
ly? 

:ause  this  George  Bazalgette  was 
fellow,"'  replied  Colonel  Letsom. 
^en-hearted,  fine-looking,  generous 
nd  (Itspcratcly  in  love  with  her. 
/crena  will  not  readily  find  his 
;r  in  a  summer  day's  march." 
old  as  Adam,  I  suppose,  colonel," 
:tcd  Tod. 

%  —  if  you  choose  to  put  Adam's 
wn  at  three  or  four  and  thirty," 
I  the  colonel,  as  he  took  his  leave. 
ait  many  hours,  once  she  was  at 
without  laying  in  a  stock  of  those 
blc  "family  pills,"  invented  by  the 
iionias  Rvmer,  would  have  been 
l)eyoiKl  the  philosophy  of  Mrs. 
ley.  That  first  morning,  not  ten 
s  after  Colonel  Letsom  left  us,  tak- 
•  scjuire  with  him,  she  despatched 
rimbcrdale  for  a  big  box  of  them. 
ould  not  come :  said  he  had  his 
see  to. 

lini;  throu!:^h  the  ravine  and  out  on 
Id  beyond  it,  1  came  upon  Jack 
on.  Good  old  Jack !  The  squire 
id  Sir  Dace  was  changed :  I  saw 
ick  was.  He  looked  taller  and 
,  and  the  once  beaming  face  had 
)on  it. 

lere  arc  you  hound  for.  Jack  }  " 
t  for  any  place  in  particular.     Just 
ini^  about." 

ilk  my  way,  then.     I  am  going  to 
>. 

is  such  nonsense,"  cried  Jack, 
11^  of  his  brother,  after  we  had 
[I  a  bit  into  affairs.  "Calling  it 
torv,   and   all    the   rest    of    it !     I 

)c  Just  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  ;  edly.     '*  It  is  a  long  lane,  squire,  that  has 
IS  bailitf  as  I  am  now.    Everybody  '  no  turning." 
me.     He  ^'ivLs  a  good  salary,  and  I      "Don't    you    lapse    back    again,    Mr. 

a  pretty  house  ;  and   I   have  also  |  Ben." 
1  sm.ili  income.     Alice  and  1  and  I      '*  Not  if  I  know  it,  sir.     I  hope  I  shall 


!c  ones  sliould  be  as  happy  as  the  ;  not." 


,>ni;. 
ike 


If  I  %\\Q. 
it,   I   don't 


in  to  Herbert  and 
sec  what  I  am  to 


I 


"  It  was  anxiety  on  your  score,  you 
know,  that  troubled  your  good  father's 
mind  in  dying." 
t.  Jack,  wl.y  do  you  ;rive  up  the!  *' If  it  did  not  bring  his  death  on," 
I  asked.  And  jatk  told  me  what  readily  conceded  Ben,  his  light  tone 
told  others  :  he  should  never  take  changing.  **  I  know  it  all,  squire — and 
nd  \\'^\\\w  until  he  was  a  free  man.    i  have  felt  it." 
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"  Look  here."  cried  the  squire,  catching 
at  Ben\s  buttonhole,  which  had  a  lovely 
lily-of-thc-valley  in  it,  "there  was  nothing 
on  earth  your  poor  patient  father  prayed 
for  so  earnestly  as  for  your  welfare ;  that 
you  miglit  be  saved  for  time  and  eternity. 
Now  I  don'l  believe  such  prayers  are 
ever  lost.  So  you  will  be  helped  on  your 
way  if  you  bear  steadfastly  onwards.' 

Giving  the  young  man's  hand  a  wring, 
the  squire  turned  off  on  his  way.     In  half  i 
a  minute  he  was  back  again. 

**Hey,  Mr.  Benjamin!  —  here.  How 
is  Sir  Dace  Fontaine?  I  suppose  you 
have  just  left  him?" 

So  Ben  had  to  come  back  at  the  call. 
To  the  pater^s  surprise  he  saw  his  eyes 
were  moist. 

"He  is  worse,  sir,  to-day;  palpably 
worse." 

"Will  he  get  over  it?" 

Ben  gave  his  head  an  emphatic  shake, 
which  somehow  belied  his  words :  "  Cole 
and  Darbyshirc  think  there  is  hope  yet, 
squire." 

"And  vou  do  not;  that's  evident. 
Well,  gooS-day." 

II. 

Thk  next  move  in  this  veritable  drama 
was  the  appearance  of  Alice  Tanerton 
and  her  six-months-old  b.iby  at  Timber- 
dale.  Looking  upon  the  rectory  as  almost 
her  home  —  it  had  been  Jack's  for  many 
years  of  his  life  —  Alice  came  to  it  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  invitation :  the  ob- 
ject of  her  coming  now  being  to  strive  to 
induce  Herbert  to  let  her  husband  engage 
himself  to  Robert  Ashton.  And  this 
visit  of  Alice's  was  destined  to  bring 
about  a  most  extraordinary  event. 

One  Wednesday  evening  when  Jack 
and  his  wife  were  dining  with  us  —  and 
that  troublesome  baby,  which  Alice  could 
not,  as  it  seemed,  stir  abroad  without,  was 
in  the  nurserv  squealing —  Alice  chanced 
to  say  that  she  had  to  go  to  I  slip  the  fol- 
lowing day,  her  mother  having  charged 
her  to  see  John  Paul  the  lawyer,  concern- 
ing a  little  properly  that  she.  Aunt  Dean, 
held  in  Crabb.  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
dously long  walk  for  Alice  from  Timber- 
dale,  especially  as  she  was  not  looking 
strong,  and  Mrs.  Todhetley  proposed  that 
I  should  drive  her  over  in  the  pony-car- 
riage :  which  Alice  jumped  at. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  which 
was  warm  and  bright,  I  took  the  pony- 
carriage  to  the  rectory,  picked  up  Alice, 
and  then  drove  back  towards  I  slip.  As 
we  passed  Oxlip  Grange,  which  lay  in  our 
way,  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  was  outside  in 


the  road,  slowly  pacing  the  side-jxilh.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  man  look  so 
ill :  so  down  and  gloomy.  He  raised  his 
eyes  as  we  came  up,  to  give  me  a  nod.  I 
was  nodding  back  again,  when  Alice 
screamed  out  and  startled  me.  She 
started  the  pony  too,  which  sprang  on  at 
a  tangent. 

"  Johnny  !  Johnny*  Ludlow  !  "  she 
gasped,  her  face  whiter  than  death  and 
her  lips  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
"did  you  see  that  man?  Did  you  see 
him?'*^ 

"  Yes.  I  was  nodding  to  him.  What 
is  the  matter?" 

"  It  was  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream: 
the  man  who  had  committed  the  murder 
in  it." 

I  stared  at  her,  wondering  whether  she 
had  lost  her  wits. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  description  I 
gave  of  that  man?"  she  continued  in  ex- 
citement. "  /  do.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Todhetley  holds  it,  sealed 
up.  Every  word,  every  particular  is  in 
my  memorv  now,  as  I  saw  him  in  my 
dream.  *  a  tall,  evil-looking,  dark  man  in 
a  long  brown  coat,  who  walked  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.'  I  tell  you. 
Johnny  Ludlow,  (hat  is  the  tnan^^ 

Her  vehemence  infected  me.  I  looked 
round  after  Sir  Dace.  He  was  turning 
this  way  now.  Certainly  the  description 
seemed  like  enough.  Hi6  countenance 
just  now  did  look  an  evil  one  ;  and  he  was 
tall,  and  he  was  dark,  and  he  wore  a  lon^ 
brown  coat  this  morning,  nearly  reaching 
to  his  heels,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground  as  he  walked. 

"  But  what  if  his  looks  do  tally  with  the 
man  you  saw  in  your  dream,  Alice  ?  What 
of  it?" 

"  What  of  it !  '*  she  echoed,  vehemently. 
''What  of  it!  Why,  don't  you  see, 
Johnny  Ludlow  ?  This  man  must  have 
killed  Edward  Pvm." 

"Hush,  Alice!  It  is  impossible.  This 
is  Sir  Dace  Fontaine." 

"  I  do  not  care  who  he  is,*  was  her  itn* 
pulsive  retort.  "  As  surely  as  that  heaven 
IS  above  us,  Edward  Pym  got  his  death  at 
the  hand  of  this  man.  My  dream  revealed 
it  to  me." 

I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem 
torrent  as  to  argue  with  her  ;  so  I  drove 
on  and  held  my  tongue.  Arrived  at  the 
office  of  Paul  and  Chandler,  I  follo«d 
her  in,  leaving  a  boy  with  the  pony  out- 
side. Alice  pounced  upon  old  Paul  with 
the  assertion  :  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  was  the 
evil  and  guilty  man  she  had  seen  in  her 
dream.    Considering  that  Paul  was  a  sort 
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of  cousin  to  Sir  Dace's  late  wife,  this  was    the  murder.     I  left  Jack,  and  told  this  to 
pretty  well.     Old  Paul  stared  at  her  as  I    some  one  connected  with   the  ship,  its 


had  (lone.  Her  checks  were  hectic,  her 
eyes  wildly  earnest.  She  recalled  to  the 
lawyer's  memory  the  dream  she  had  re- 
lated to  him}  she  asserted  in  the  most 
uncpialifjcd  manner  that  Dace  Fontaine 
was  i^uilty.  Tom  Chandler,  who  was  old 
raid's  partner  and  had  married  his  dau<;h- 
tcr  Kmma,  came  into  the  room  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  took  his  share  of  star- 


in^:. 


It  must  be  investigated,"  said  Alice 
to  them.     '•  Will  you  undertake  it  ?" 
••  My  dear  young  lady,  one  cannot  act 


owner,  I  think.  He  laughed  at  the  words, 
saying  that  the  gentleman  I  would  accuse 
was  of  high  authority  in  the  town,  one  of 
its  first  magnates.  That  he  had  done  it, 
however  high  he  might  be,  I  felt  perfectly 
certain ;  but  nobody  would  listen  to  me, 
nobody  would  heed  so  improbable  a  tale : 
and,  in  the  trouble  this  brought  me, 
I  awoke.  Sttc/t  trouble !  Nothing  like  it 
could  be  felt  in  real  life. 

'*  That  was  dream  the  first. 

"  I  lay  awake  for  some  little  time  think- 
ing of  It,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again  : 


upon  a  fancy  —  a  dream,"  cried  old  Paul :  i  and  this  was  dream  the  second. 


and  there  was  a  curious  sound  of  compas- 
sionate pity  in  his  voice,  which  betrayed 
to  Alice  the  gratifying  fact  that  he  was 
regarding  her  as  a  monomaniac. 

*•  If  you  will  not  act,  others  will,"  she 
concluaed  at  last,  after  exhausting  her  ar- 
guments in  vain.  And  she  came  away 
witli  me  in  resentment,  having  totally  for- 
gotten all  about  her  mother^s  business. 

To  Crabb  Cot  then  —  she 'u/ou/if  go  — 
to  take  council  with  the  squire.  He  told 
her  to  her  face  she  was  worse  than  a 
lunatic  to  suspect  Sir  Dace ;  and  he  would 
hardly  get  out  the  sealed  packet  at  all.  It 
was  opened  at  last,  and  the  dream,  as 
written  down  in  it  by  herself  at  the  time, 
read. 

•*John  Tanerton,  my  husband,  was 
goini(  to  sea  in  command,"  it  began. 
*•  He  came  to  me  the  morning  of  the  day 


"The  dream  seemed  to  recommence 
from  where  it  had  left  off.  It  was  after- 
noon. I  was  in  a  large,  open  carriage, 
going  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  the 
ship's  owner  (as  I  say  I  think  he  was) 
sitting  beside  me.  In  passing  over  a 
bridge  we  saw  two  gentlemen  walking 
towards  us  arm-in-arm  on  the  footpath, 
one  of  them  an  officer  in  a  dusky  old  red 
uniform  and  cocked  hat,  the  other  a  tall, 
evil-looking,  dark  man,  who  wore  a  long 
brown  coat  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Though  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
my  life  before,  I  knew  it  was  the  guilty 
man ;  he  had  killed  the  other,  committecl 
the  crime  in  secret :  but  ere  I  could 
speak,  he  who  was  sitting  with  me  said, 
*  There's  the  gentleman  you  would  have 
accused  this  morning.  He  stands  be- 
fore everybody  else  in  the  town.  Fancy 
they  were  to  sail,  looking  very  patient,    your  accusing  /tim  of  such  a  thing!      It 


pale,  and  sorrowful :  more  so  than  any 
one,  I  think,  could  look  in  life.  He  and 
I  seemed  to  have  had  some  estrangement 
t!ie  previous  night  that  was  not  remem- 
bered by  either  of  us  now,  and  I,  for  one, 
rcpenied  of  it.  Somebody  was  murdered 
(though  I  could  not  tell  how  this  had  been 
revealed  to  me),  some  man;  Jack  was 
>u>pi<:ted  by  all  people,  but  they  could 
not  bring  it  home  to  him.  We  were  in 
si>me  strange  town;  strangers  in  it; 
thouiih  I,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  in 
it  once,  many  years  before.  All  this 
while.  Jack  was  standing  before  me  in  his 
sadness  and  sorrow,  mutely  appealing  to 
me.  as  it  seemed,  to  clear  him.  Every- 
body was  talking  of  it  and  glancing  at  us 
askance,  everybody  shunned  us,  and  we 
were  in  cruel  distress.  Suddenly  I  re- 
n)jp.d;ered  that  when  I  was  in  the  town 
before,  the  man  now  murdered  had  had  a 
l-tier  quarrel  with  another  man,  a  gentle- 
man of  note  in  the  town ;  and  a  conviction 


seemed  to  me  that  I  did  not  answer,  could 
not  answer  for  the  pain.  That  he  was 
guilty  I  knew,  and  not  Jack,  but  I  had  no 
means  of  bringing  it  home  to  him.  He 
and  the  man  in  uniform  walked  on  in  their 
secure  immunity,  and  I  went  on  in  the 
carriage  in  my  pain.  The  pain  awoke 
me. 

**And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
declare  that  I  have  set  down  this  singular 
dream  truthfully,  word  for  word;  and  I 
shall  seal  it  up  and  keep  it.  It  may  be  of 
use  if  any  trouble  falls  upon  Jack,  as  the 
dream  seems  to  foretell — and  of  some 
trouble  in  store  for  him  he  has  already 
felt  the  sliadow.  So  strangely  vivid  a 
dream  and  the  intense  pain  it  brought 
and  leaves  with  me,  can  hardly  have 
visited  me  for  nothing.  —  Alice  Taner- 
ton." 

That  was  all  the  paper  said.  The 
squire  poring  his  good  ola  spectacles  over 
it,  shook  his  head  as  Alice  pointed  out 


came  over  me,  powerful  as  a  revelation,    the  description  of  the  guilty  man,  how  ex- 
that  it  was  he  who  had  now  committed  i  actly  it  tallied  with  the  appearance  of  Sir 
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Dace  Fontaine ;  but  he  only  repeated 
Paul  the  lawyer's  words,  **  One  cannot 
act  upon  a  dream." 

**lt  was  Sir  Dace:  it  was  Sir  Dace," 
reiterated  Alice  clasping  her  hands  pite- 
ously.  "  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  hope 
to  j^o  to  heaven."  And  I  drove  her  home 
in  the  belief. 

There  ensued  a  commotion.  Not  a 
commotion  to  be  told  to  the  parish,  but  a 
private  one  amidst  ourselves.  I  never 
saw  a  woman  in  such  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment as  Alice  Tanerton  was  in  from  that 
day,  or  any  one  take  up  a  matter  so 
warmly. 

Captain  Tanerton  did  not  adopt  her 
views.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  Sir 
Dace  it  could  not  have  been.  Sir  Dace 
was  at  his  house  in  the  Marylebone  Road 
at  the  very  hour  the  calamity  happened 
off  Tower  Hill.  I  followed  suit  bearing 
out  Jack's  word.  Was  I  not  at  the  Mary- 
lebone Road  that  evening  myself,  play- 
ing chess  with  Coralic?  —  and  was  not 
Sir  Dace  shut  up  in  his  library  all  the 
time,  and  never  came  out  of  it  ? 

Alice  listened,  and  looked  puzzled  to 
death.  But  she  held  to  her  own  opinion. 
And  when  a  fit  of  desperate  obstinacy 
takes  possession  of  a  woman  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  you  cannot  shake  it. 
As  good  try  to  argue  with  the  whistling 
wind.  She  did  not  pretend  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been,  she  said,  but  Sir  Dace 
was  guilty.  And  she  haunted  Paul  and 
Chandler  s  office  at  Islip,  praying  them  to 
take  the  matter  up. 

At  length,  to  soothe  her,  and  perhaps 
to  prevent  her  carrying  it  elsewhere,  they 
promised  they  would.  And  of  course  they 
had  to  make  some  show  of  doing  it. 

One  evening  Tom  Chandler  came  to 
Crabb  Cot  and  asked  to  see  me  alone. 
"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  the  particulars 
you  remember  of  that  fatal  night,"  he  be- 
gan, when  I  went  to  him  in  the  squire's 
little  room.  "  I  have  taken  down  Captain 
Tanerton's  testimony,  and  I  must  have 
yours,  Johnny." 

"  But,  are  you  going  to  stir  in  it  ?  " 
"We  must  do  something,  I  suppose. 
Paul  thinks  so.  I  am  going  to  London 
to-morrow  on  other  matters,  and  shall  use 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  enquiry  or 
two.  It  is  rather  a  strange  piece  of  busi- 
ness altogether,"  added  Mr.  Chandler,  as 
he  took  his  place  at  the  table  and  drew 
the  inkstand  towards  him.  *' John  Tan- 
erton is  innocent.     I  feel  sure  of  that." 

**  How    strongly    Mrs.    Tanerton    has 
taken  it  up  !  " 
"  Pretty  well  for  that,"  answered  Tom 


Chandler,  a  smile  on  his  good-natured 
face.  "  She  told  us  yesterday  in  the 
office  that  it  must  be  tne  consciousness 
of  guilt  which  has  worried  Sir  Dace  to  a 
skeleton.    Now  then,  we'll  begin." 

He  dotted  down  my  answers  to  his 
questions,  also  what  I  voluntarily  added. 
Then  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  closely  written  upon,  and  com* 
pared  its  statements  —  they  were  Taner- 
ton's —  with  mine.  Putting  his  finger  on 
the  paper  to  mark  a  place  he  looked  at 
me. 

"Did  Sir  Dace  speak  of  Pym  or  of 
Captain  Tanerton  that  night,  whenyou 
were  playing  chess  with  Miss  Fon- 
taine?" 

"  Sir  Dace  did  not  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  had  left  the  dinner-table 
in  a  huff  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  library'. 
Miss  Fontaine  said;  and  he  stayed  m 
it.'» 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  Sir  Dace  at  all 
that  night  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  later  —  when  Captain  Taner- 
ton and  young  Saxby  came  up  to  tell  him 
of  the  aeath.  We  then  all  went  down  to 
Ship  Street  together.  You  have  taken 
that  down." 

"  True,"  said  Chandler.  «*  Well,  I  can- 
not make  much  out  of  it  as  it  stands."  he 
concluded,  folding  the  papers  and  putting 
them  in  his  pocket-book.  "  What  do  you 
say  is  the  number  of  the  house  in  the 
Marylebone  Road.^" 

I  told  him,  and  he  went  away,  wishing 
he  could  accept  my  offer  of  staying  to 
drink  tea  with  us. 

"  Look  here,  Chandler,"  I  said  to  him 
at  the  front  door :  "  why  don't  you  take 
down  Sir  Dace  Fontaine*s  eviaence,  as 
well  as  mine  and  Tanerton's  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  it,"  he  answered.  "  I 
was  with  Sir  Dace  to-day.  Mrs.  Taner- 
ton's suspicions  are  of  course  —  absuni," 
he  added,  making  a  pause,  as  if  at  a  loss 
for  a  suitable  word;  "but  for  her  peace 
of  mind,  poor  lady,  we  would  like  to  pitch 
upon  the  right  individual  if  we  can.  And 
as  yet  he  seems  to  be  a  myth." 

The  good  ship,  "  Rose  of  Delhi,"  cainc 
gailv  into  port,  and  took  up  her  berth  in 
St.  Katharine's  Docks  as  before;  for  she 
had  been  chartered  for  London.  Her 
owners,  the  Freemans,  wrote  at  once 
from  Liverpool  to  Captain  Tancrtoo, 
begging  him  to  resume  command.  Jsiclt 
wrote  back,  and  declined. 

How  is  it  that  whispers  get  about.'  Do 
the  birds  in  the  air  carry  them?  — or  the 
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winds  of  heaven  ?  In  some  cases  it  seems 
impossible  that  anything  else  can  have 
done  it.  Paul  and  Chandler,  John  Tan- 
erton  and  his  wife,  the  squire  and  myself: 
we  were  the  only  people  cognisant  of  the 
new  suspicion  that  Alice  was  striving  to 
cast  on  Sir  Dace ;  one  and  all  of  us  nad 
kept  silent  lips :  and  yet,  the  rumor  got 
abroad.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  was  accused 
of  knowing  more  about  Pym's  death  than 
he  ought  to  know,  and  Tom  Chandler  was 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing it.  This  might  not  have  mattered 
very  much  for  ordmary  ears,  but  it  reached 
those  of  Sir  Dace. 

Coralie  Fontaine  heard  it  from  Mar)' 
Ann  Lctsom.  In  Mary  Ann's  indigna- 
tion at  the  report,  she  spoke  it  out  to 
Coralie;  and  Coralie,  laughing  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing,  repeated  it  to  Sir 
Dace.  How  he  received  it,  or  what  he 
said  about  it,  did  not  transpire. 

A  stagnant  kind  of  atmosphere  seemed 
to  hang  over  us  just  then,  like  the  heavy, 
unnatural  calm  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Sir  Dace  got  weaker  day  by  day,  more  of 
a  shadow;  Herbert  Tanerton  and  his 
brother  were  still  at  variance,  so  far  as 
Jack's  future  was  concerned;  and  Mr. 
Chandler  seemed  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  London  for  good. 

*•  Does  he  never  mean  to  come  back  ?  " 
demanded  Alice  one  day  of  the  squire  : 
and  her  lips  and  cheeks  were  red  with 
fever  as  she  asked  it.  The  truth  was, 
that  some  cause  of  Paul  and  Chandler's 
then  on  at  Westminster  was  prolonging 
itself  out  —  even  when  it  did  begin  —  un- 
conscionably. 

One  morning  I  met  Ben  Rymer  as  he 
was  leaving  Oxlip  Grange.  Coralie  Fon- 
taine had  walked  with  him  to  the  gate, 
talking  earnestly,  their  two  heads  togeth- 
er, lien  shook  hands  with  her  and  came 
out,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

"How  is  Sir  Dace.**"  I  asked  him. 
"Gettinrr  on?" 

"(letting  off,"  responded  Ben.  ?*  For 
that's  what  it  will  be  now ;  and  not  long 
first,  unless  he  mends." 

'•  Is  he  worse  .^" 

**  He  is  nearly  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  to 
be  alive.  And  yesterday  he  must  needs 
go  careering  oft  to  Ishp  by  himself  to 
transact  some  business  with  Paul  the 
la\\\cr!  He  was  no  more  fit  for  it  than 
—  than  this  is."  concluded  Ben,  giving  a 
fiick  to  his  silk  umbrella  as  he  marched 
off.  Hen  went  in  for  silk  umbrellas  now  : 
in  the  old  days  a  cotton  one  would  have 
been  too  good  for  him. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  Sir  Dace  is  no 


better,"  I  said  to  Coralie  Fontaine,  who 
had  waited  at  the  gate  to  speak  to  me. 

Coralie  shook  her  head.  Some  deep 
feeling  sat  in  her  generally  passive  face : 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thank  vou,  Johnny  Ludlow.  It  is 
very  sad.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Rymer  has 
given  up  all  hope,  though  he  does  not  say 
so  to  me.  Verena  looks  nearly  as  ill  as 
papa.  I  wish  we  had  never  come  to 
Europe ! " 

"  Sir  Dace  exerts  himself  too  greatly, 
Mr.  Rymer  says." 

**  Yes ;  and  worries  himself  also.  As  if 
his  affairs  needed  as  much  as  a  thought ! 
—  I  am  sure  they  must  be  just  as  straight 
and  smooth  as  yonder  green  plain.  He 
had  to  see  Mr.  Paul  yesterday  about 
some  alteration  in  his  will,  and  went  to 
I  slip,  instead  of  sending  for  Paul  here.  I 
thought  he  would  have  died  when  he  got 
home.  Papa  has  a  strange  restlessness 
upon  him.  Good-bye,  Johnny.  Td  ask 
you  to  come  in  but  that  things  are  all  so 
miserable." 

III. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  gettin 
towards  bedtime.  Mrs.  Todhetley  ha 
gone  up-stairs  with  the  face-ache,  Tod 
was  over  at  old  Coney's,  and  I  and  the 
squire  were  sitting  alone,  when  Thomas 
surprised  us  by  showing  in  Tom  Chand- 
ler. We  did  not  know  he  was  back  from 
London. 

*•  Yes,  I  got  back  this  evening,"  said 
he,  as  he  sat  down  near  the  lamp,  and 
spread  some  papers  out  on  the  table.  "  I 
am  in  a  bit  of  a  dilemma,  Mr.  Todhetley; 
and  I  am  come  here  at  this  late  hour  to 
put  it  before  you." 

Chandler's  voice  had  dropped  to  a  mys- 
terious whisper;  his  eyes  were  glancing 
at  the  door  to  make  sure  it  was  shut. 
The  squire  pushed  up  his  spectacles  and 
drew  his  chair  nearer.  I  sat  on  the 
opposite  side,  wondering  what  was  com- 
ing. 

"That  suspicion  of  Alice  Tanerton*s  — 
that  Sir  Dace  killed  Pym,"  went  on  Chand- 
ler, his  left  hand  resting  on  the  papers, 
his  eyes  on  the  squire's,  "  I  think  it  was 
a  true  one." 

**  A  what  ?  "  cried  the  pater, 

**  A  true  one.  That  Sir  Dace  did  kill 
him." 

**  Goodness  bless  me !  "  gasped  the 
squire,  his  good  old  face  taking  a  lighter 
tint.  "What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
man  }  " 

"Well,  I  mean  just  that,"  answered 
Chandler.    "  And  I  feel  myself  to  be,  in 
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consequence,  in  an  uncommonly  awkward 
position.  One  can't  well  accuse  Sir 
Dace,  a  man  close  upon  the  grave ;  and 
Paul's  relative  in  addition.  And  yet, 
Captain  Tanerton  must  be  cleared." 

'*  I  can't  make  top  or  tail  of  what  you 
mean,  Tom  Chandler  !  "  cried  the  squire, 
blinking  like  a  bewildered  owl.  **  Don't 
you  think  you  are  dreaming  ?  " 

»*  Wish  I  was,"  said  Tom,  "  so  far  as 
this  business  goes.  Look  here.  I'll  be- 
gin at  the  beginning  and  go  through  the 
story.     You'll  understand  it  then." 

*'  It's  more  than  I  do  now.  Or  Johnny, 
either.     Look  at  him  !  " 

*'  When  Mrs.  John  Tanerton  brought  to 
us  that  accusation  of  Sir  Dace,  on  the 
strength  of  her  dream,"  began  Chandler, 
after  glancing  at  me,  "  I  thought  she  must 
have  turned  a  little  crazy.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular dream :  there's  no  denying  that ; 
and  the  exact  resemblance  to  Sir  Dace 
P'ontaine  of  the  man  she  saw  in  it,  was 
still  more  singular :  so  much  so,  that  I 
could  not  help  being  impressed  by  it. 
Another  thing  that  strongly  impressed 
mc,  was  Captain  Tanerton's  testimony: 
from  the  moment  I  heard  it  and  weighed 
his  manner  in  giving  it,  I  felt  sure  of  his 
innocence.  Revolving  these  matters  in 
my  own  mind,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Sir 
Dace  and  get  him  to  give  me  his  version 
of  the  affair ;  not  in  the  least  endorsing 
in  my  own  mind  her  suspicion  of  him,  or 
hinting  at  it  to  him,  you  understand  ;  sim- 
ply toget  more  evidence.  I  went  to  Sir 
Dace,  heard  what  he  had  to  sav,  and 
brought  away  with  me  a  most  unpleasant 
doubt." 

"  That  he  was  guilty  ? " 

**  That  he  might  be.  His  manner  was 
so  confused,  himself  so  agitated  when  I 
tirst  spoke.  His  hands  trembled,  his  lips 
grew  white.  He  strove  to  turn  it  off,  say- 
ing I  had  startled  him,  but  I  felt  a  very 
queer  doubt  arising  in  my  mind.  His 
narrative  had  to  be  drawn  from  him ;  it 
was  anything  but  clear,  and  full  of  contra- 
dictions. *Why  do  you  come  to  me 
about  this  ?'  he  asked  :  *have  you  heard 
anything  ?^  *  I  only  come  to  ask  you  for 
information,'  was  my  answer:  *  Mrs. 
John  Tanerton  wants  the  matter  looked 
into.  If  her  husband  is  not  guilty,  he 
ought  to  be  cleared  in  the  face  of  the 
world.'  *  Nobody  thinks  he  was  guilty,' 
retorted  Sir  Dace  in  a  shrill  tone  of 
annoyance,  *  Nobody  was  guilty  :  Pym 
must'  have  fallen  and  injured  himself.' 
I  came  away  from  the  interview,  as  I 
tell  you,  with  my  doubts  very  unpleas- 
antly stirred,"  resumed  Chandler ;  *'  and 


it  caused  me  to  be  more  earnest  in  look- 
ing after  odds  and  ends  of  evidence  in 
London  than  I  otherwise  might  have 
been." 

'*  Did  you  pick  up  any  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  did.  I  turnea  the  people  at  the 
Maryfebone  lodgings  inside  out,  so  to 
say ;  I  found  out  a  Airs.  Ball,  where  Vc- 
rena  Fontaine  had  hidden  herself ;  and  I 
quite  haunted  Dame  Richenough's  in 
Ship  Street,  Tower  Hill.  There  I  met 
with  Mark  Ferrar.  A  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, for  he  told  me  something  that " 

*'What  was  it?"ga.sped  the  squire, 
eagerly. 

**  Whv,  this  —  and  a  most  important 
piece  or  evidence  it  is.  That  night,  not 
many  minutes  before  the  fatal  accident 
must  have  occurred,  Ferrar  saw  Sir  Dace 
Fontaine  in  Ship  Street,  watching  Pym's 
room.  He  was  standing  in  an  entry  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  gazing 
across  at  Pym's.  This,  you  perceive,  dis- 
proves one  fact  testified  to  —  that  Sir 
Dace  spent  that  evening  shut  up  in  his 
library  at  home.  Instead  of  that  he  was 
absolutely  down  on  the  spot." 

The  squire  rubbed,  his  face  like  a  help- 
less man.  "  Why  could  not  Ferrar  have 
said  so  at  the  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Ferrar  attached  no  importance  to  it; 
he  thought  Sir  Dace  was  but  looking  over 
to  see  whether  his  daughter  was  at  Pym's. 
But  Ferrar  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
testimony:  he  sailed  away  the  next  morn- 
I  ing  in  the  ship.     Nothing  could  exceed 
I  his  astonishment  when  I  told  him  in  Lon- 
don that  Captain  Tanerton  lay  under  the 
suspicion.    He  has  taken  Crabb  on  bis 
way  to  Worcester  to  support  this  testi- 
mony if  needful,  and  to  impart  it  privately 
to  Tanerton." 

**  Well,  it  all  seems  a  hopeless  puzzle  to 
me,"  returned  the paUr,  "  Why  on  earth 
did  not  Jack  speak  out  more  freely,  and 
say  he  was  not  guilty  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  The  fact,  that  Sir  Dace 
did  go  out  that  night,"  continued  Chand- 
ler, "  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  maids 
in  the  Maryleborne  Road  —  Maria;  a 
smart  girl  with  curled  hair.  She  savs  Sir 
Dace  had  not  been  many  minutes  m  the 
library  that  night,  to  which  he  went 
straight  from  the  dinner-table  in  a  pas- 
sion, when  she  saw  him  leave  it  again, 
catch  up  his  hat  with  a  jerk  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  go  out  at  the  front 
door.  It  was  just  after  Ozlas  had  been  to 
ask  him  whether  he  would  take  some 
coffee,  and  got  sent  away  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear.  Whether  or  not  Sir  Dace  came 
in  during  the  evening,  Maria  does  not 
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know  ;  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  done  so ; 
but  she  did  see  him  come  home  in  a  cab 
at  ten  oVlock,  or  soon  after  it.  She  was 
gossiping  with  the  maids  at  a  house  some 
few  doors  off»  when  a  cab  stopped  near  to 
them :  Sir  Dace  got  out  of  it,  paid  the 
man.  and  walked  on  to  his  own  door. 
Maria  supposed  the  driver  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  number.  So  you  see 
til  ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Dace  was 
out  that  night." 

••  He  was  certainly  in  soon  after  ten," 
I  remarked.  **  Verena  came  home  about 
that  time,  and  she  saw  him  down-stairs." 

*•  Don't  you  bring  her  name  up,  John- 
ny,*' corrected  the  squire.  "  That  young 
woman  led  to  all  the  mischief.  Running 
away,  as  she  did  —  and  sending  us  off  to 
that  waxwork  show  in  search  of  lier ! 
Fine  ri^jures  they  cut,  some  of  those  dumb 
thinjjs  !  " 

"  r  found  also,"  resumed  Chandler, 
turning  over  his  papers,  on  which  he  had 
looked  from  time  to  time,  "that  Sir  Dace 
met  with  one  or  two  slight  personal  mis- 
haps that  night.  He  sprained  his  wrist, 
accounting  for  it  the  next  morning  by 
saying  he  had  slipped  in  getting  into  bed ; 
and  he  lost  a  little  piece  out  of  his  shirt- 
front." 

*•  Out  of  his  shirt-front ! " 

*•  Just  here,"  and  Chandler  touched  the 
middle  button  of  his  shirt.  "  The  button- 
hole and  a  portion  of  the  linen  round  it 
had  been  torn  away.  Nothing  would  have 
been  known  of  that  but  for  the  laundress. 
She  brought  the  shirt  back  before  putting 
it  into  water,  lest  it  should  be  said  she 
had  done  it  in  the  washing.  Maria  re- 
nlembcred  this,  and  told  me.  A  remark- 
ably intelligent  girl,  that." 

•'Did  Maria — I  remember  the  girl  — 
suspect  anything.'"  asked  the  sauire. 

••Nothing  whatever.  She  does  not 
now ;  I  accounted  otherwise  for  my  en- 
quiries. Altogether,  what  with  these 
facts  1  have  told  you,  and  a  few  minor 
items,  and  Ferrar's  evidence,  I  can  draw 
hut  one  conclusion  —  that  Sir  Dace  Fon- 
taine killed  Pym." 

'•  I  never  heard  such  a  strange  thing ! " 
cried  the  pater,  **  And  what's  to  be 
done? " 

••  That's  the  question,"  said  Chandler. 
*'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  And  he  left  us 
with  the  doubt. 

Well,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  true; 
but  I  have  not  space  here  to  go  more  into 
detail.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  was  guilty, 
and  the  dream  was  a  true  dream. 

"Did  you  suspect  him?"  the  squire 


asked  privately  of  Jack,  who  was  taken 
into  counsel  the  next  day. 

**  No,  I  never  suspected  Sir  Dace," 
Jack  answered.  *^  I  suspected  some  one 
else  —  Verena." 

"No!" 

"  I  did.  About  half  past  eight  o'clock 
that  night,  Ferrar  had  seen  a  yoi^g  lady 
—  or  somebody  dressed  as  one  —  watch- 
ing Pym's  house  from  the  opposite  entry: 
just  where,  it  now  appears,  he  later  saw 
Sir  Dace.  Ferrar  thought  it  was  Verena 
Fontaine.  A  little  later,  in  fact  just  after 
the  calamity  must  have  occurred,  Alfred 
Saxby  also  saw  a  young  lady  running  from 
the  direction  of  the  house,  whom  he  also 
took  to  be  Verena.  Ferrar  and  I  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  —  I  don't  know  about 
.Saxby  —  that  Verena  must  have  been 
present  when  it  happened.  /  thought 
that,  angry  at  the  state  Pym  was  in,  she 
might  have  given  him  a  push  in  her  vexa- 
tion, perhaps  inadvertently,  and  that  he 
fell.    Who  knew  ? " 

"  But  Verena  was  elsewhere  that  even- 
ing, vou  know ;  at  a  concert." 

"  I  knew  she  said  so ;  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  Of  course  I  know  now  that  both 
Ferrar  and  Saxby  were  mistaken  ;  that  it 
was  somebody  else  they  saw,  who  bore, 
one  must  imagine,  some  general  resem- 
blance to  her." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  have  known 
better,"  cried  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  But,  be- 
fore the  inquest  had  terminated,  I 
chanced  to  be  alone  with  Verena;  and 
her  manner  —  nay,  her  words,  two  or 
three  she  said  —  seemed  to  imply  her 
guilt,  and  also  a  consciousness  that  I 
must  be  aware  of  it.  I  had  no  doubt  at 
all  from  that  hour." 

"  And  is  it  for  that  reason,  considera- 
tion for  her,  that  you  have  partially  al- 
lowed suspicion  to  rest  upon  yourself  ?  " 
pursued  the  squire,  hotly. 

"  Of  course.  How  could  I  be  the 
means  of  throwing  it  upon  a  defenceless 
girl.?" 

"  Well,  John  Tanerton,  you  are  a  chiv- 
alrous goose ! " 

"  Verena  must  have  known  the  truth 
all  along." 

"TV/rt/'j  not  probable,"  contended  the 
squire.  "  And  Chandler  wants  to  know 
what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  that  I  can  see,"  an- 
swered Jack,  ."Sir  Dace  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  trouble  thrown  upon  him." 

Good  Jack  !  generous  Jack !  There  arc 
not  many  such  self-denying  spirits  in  the 
world. 
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And  what  would  have  been  done  is 
beyond  guessing,  had  Sir  Dace  not 
solved  the  difficulty  himself.  Solved  it 
by  dying. 

But  1  must  first  tell  of  a  little  matter 
that  happened.  Although  we  had  heard 
what  we  had,  one  could  not  treat  the 
man  cavalierly,  and  the  squire  —  just  as 
good  at  heart  as  Jack  —  went  up  to  make 
enquiries  at  Oxlip  Grange,  as  usual.  One 
day  he  and  Colonel  Letsom  strolled  up 
together,  and  were  asked  to  walk  in.  Sir 
Dace  wished  to  see  them. 

**  If  ever  you  saw  a  living  skeleton,  it's 
what  he  is,"  cried  the  squire  to  us  when 
he  came  home.  **  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  I  believe,  that  he  should  be. 
Dress  him  up  in  his  shroud,  and  you'd 
take  him  for  nothing  but  bones." 

Sir  Dace  was  in  the  easy-chair  by  his 
bedroom  fire,  Coralie  sitting  with  him. 
By  his  side  stood  a  round  table  with 
papers  and  letters  upon  it. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  chanced  to  call," 
he  said  to  them,  as  he  sent  Coralie  away. 
"  I  wanted  my  signature  witnessed  by 
some  one  in  mfluential  authority.  You 
are  both  county  magistrates." 

*'  The  signature  to  your  will,"  cried  the 
squire,  falhng  to  that  conclusion. 

**  Not  my  will,"  answered  Sir  Dace. 
"  That  is  settled." 

He  turned  to  the  table,  his  long,  ema- 
ciated, trembling  fingers  singling  out  a 
document  that  lay  upon  it.  "  Tnis  is  a 
declaration,"  he  said,  "which  I  have 
written  out  myself,  being  of  sound  mind, 
you  perceive,  and  which  I  wish  to  sign  in 
your  presence.  I  testify  that  every  word 
written  in  it  is  truth;  I,  a  dying  man, 
swear  that  it  is  so,  before  God." 

His  shaky  hands  scrawled  his  signa- 
ture, Dace  Fontaine  ;  and  the  squire  and 
Colonel  Letsom  added  theirs  to  it.  Sir 
Dace  then  sealed  up  the  paper,  and  made 
them  each  affix  his  seal  also.  He  then 
tottered  to  a  cabinet  standing  by  the  bed's 
head,  and  locked  it  up  in  it. 

"  You  will  know  where  to  find  it  when 
I  am  gone,"  he  said.  **  I  wish  some  one 
of  you  to  read  it  aloud,  after  the  funeral, 
to  those  assembled  here.  When  my  will 
shall  have  been  read,  then  read  this." 

On  the  third  day  after  this,  at  evening, 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine  died.  We  heard  no 
more  about  anything  until  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  following 
Monday.  Sir  Dace  left  a  list  of  those  he 
wished  invited  to  it,  and  they  went.  Sir 
Robert  Tenby,  Mr.  Brandon,  Colonel  Let- 
som and  his  eldest  son ;  the  parsons  of 
Timberdale,  Crabb,  and  I  slip;  the  three 


doctors  who  had  attended  him ;  old  Paul 
and  Tom  Chandler;  Captain  Tancrton, 
and  ourselves. 

He  was  buried  at  Islip,  by  his  own 
directions.  And  when  we  got  back  to 
the  Grange,  after  leaving  him  in  the  cold 
churchyard,  Mr.  Paul  read  out  the  will. 
Coralie  and  Verena  sat  in  the  room  \n 
their  deep  mourning.  Coralie's  eves  were 
dry,  but  Verena  sobbed  incessantly. 

Apart  from  a  few  legacies,  one  of  which 
was  to  his  servant  Ozias,  his  property  was 
left  to  his  two  daughters,  in  equal  shares. 
The  chief  legacy,  a  large  one,  was  left  to 
John  Tanerton  —  three  thousand  pounds. 
You  should  have  seen  Jack's  face  of  as- 
tonishment as  he  heard  it.  Herbert 
looked  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
And  Verena  glanced  across  at  Jack  with 
a  happy  flush. 

"  Papa  charged  me,  just  before  he  died, 
to  say  that  a  sealed  paper  of  his  would  be 
found  in  his  private  cabinet,  which  was  to 
be  read  out  now,"  spoke  Coralie,  in  the 
pause  which  ensued,  as  old  Paul's  voice 
ceased.  "  He  said  Colonel  Letsom  and 
Mr.  Todhetley  would  know  where  to  find 
it,"  she  added ;  breaking  down  with  a 
sob. 

The  paper  was  fetched,  and  old  Paul 
was  requested  to  read  it.  So  he  broke 
the  seals. 

You  may  have  guessed  what  it  was:  a 
declaration  of  his  guilt  —  if  guilt  it  could 
be  called.  In  a  straightforward  manner 
he  stated  the  particulars  of  that  past 
night:  and  the  following  is  a  summai^'of 
them. 

Sir  Dace  went  out  again  that  night 
after  dinner,  not  in  secret,  or  with  any 
idea  of  secrecy;  it  simply  chanced,  he 
supposed,  that  no  one  saw  him  go.  He 
was  too  uneasy  about  Verena  to  rest;  he 
fully  believed  her  to  be  with  Pym ;  and 
he  went  down  to  Ship  Street.  Before 
entering  the  street  he  dismissed  the  cab, 
and  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoitre, 
believing  that  if  he  were  seen,  Pym  would 
be  capable  of  concealing  Verena.  After 
looking  about  till  he  was  tired,  he  took 
up  his  station  opposite  Pym's  lodgings -^ 
which  seemed  to  be  empty  —  and  stayed, 
watching,  until  close  upon  nine  o'dodc* 
when  he  saw  Pym  enter  them.  Before 
he  had  time  to  ^o  across,  the  landlady 
began  to  close  the  shutters ;  while  she 
was  doing  it.  Captain  Tanerton  came  opi 
and  went  in.  Captain  Tanerton  came  out 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  walked  quickly 
back  up  the  street:  he.  Sir  Dace,  would 
have  gone  after  him  to  ask  him  whether 
Verena  was  indoors  with  Pym,  or  not, 
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but  the  captain's  steps  were  too  fleet  for 
him.  Sir  Dace  then  crossed  over,  opened 
the  street  door,  and  entered  Pym's  par- 
lor. A  short,  sharp  quarrel  ensued. 
Pym  was  in  liquor,  and  —  consequently  — 
insolent.     In  the  heat  of  passion  Sir  Dace 

—  he  was  a  strong  man  then  —  seized 
Pj-m's  arm,  and  shook  him.  Pym  flew  at 
him  in  return  like  a  tiger,  twisted  his 
wrist  round,  and  tore  his  shirt.  Sir  Dace 
was  furious  then ;  he  struck  him  a  power- 
ful blow  on  the  head  —  behind  the  ear  no 
doubt,  as  the  surgeons  testified  afterwards 

—  and  Pym  fell.  Leaving  him  there.  Sir 
Dace  quitted  the  house  quietly,  never 
glancing  at  the  thought  that  the  blow 
could  be  fatal.  But,  when  seated  in  a 
cab  on  the  way  home,  the  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  —  what  if  he  had  killed 
Pym  ?  The  conviction,  though  he  knew 
not  why,  or  wherefore,  that  he  had  killed 
him,  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  went  into 
his  house,  a  terrified  man.  The  rest  was 
known,  the  manuscript  went  on  to  say. 
He  allowed  people  to  remain  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  not  been  out  of  doors  that 
night :  though  how  bitterly  he  repented 
not  having  declared  the  truth  at  the  time, 
none  could  know,  save  God.  He  now,  a 
d^'ing  man,  about  to  appear  before  that 
(iod,  who  had  been  full  of  mercy  to  him, 
declared  that  this  was  the  whole  truth, 
and  he  further  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  injuring  Pym;  all 
he  thought  was,  to  knock  him  down  for 
his  insolence.  He  hoped  the  world  would 
forgive  him,  though  he  had  never  forgiven 
himself;  and  he  prayed  his  daughters  to 
forgive  him,  especially  Verena.  He  would 
counsel  her  to  return' to  the  West  Indies, 
and  marry  George  Bazalgette. 

That  ended  the  declaration:  and  an 
astounding  surprise  it  must  have  been  to 
most  of  the  eager  listeners.  But  not  one 
ventured  to  make  any  comment  on  it, 
good  or  bad.  The  legacy  to  John  Taner- 
ton  was  understood  now.  Verena  crossed 
the  room  as  we  were  filing  out,  and  put 
her  two  hands  into  his. 

"  I  have  had  a  dreadful  fear  upon  me 
that  it  was  papa,"  she  whispered  to  him, 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 
"  Nay,  worse  than  a  fear :  a  conviction. 
I  think  you  have  had  the  same.  Captain 
Tanerton,  and  that  you  have  generously 
done  your  best  to  screen  him;  and  I 
thank  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  But  indeed,"  began  Jack  —  and  pulled 
himself  up,  short. 


"  Let  me  tell  you  all,"  said  Verena.  "  I 
saw  papa  come  in  that  night :  I  mean  to 
our  lodgings  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  so 
I  knew  he  had  been  out.  It  was  just  past 
ten  o'clock;  Ozias  saw  him  too  —  but  he 
is  silent  and  faithful.  I  did  not  want  papa 
to  see  me ;  fate,  I  suppose,  made  me  back 
into  that  little  room,  papa's  library,  until 
he  should  have  gone  up-stairs.  He  did 
not  go  up;  he  came  into  the  room  :  and  I 
hid  myself  behind  the  window  curtain.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  how  strange  papa 
looked;  dreadful;  and  he  groaned  and 
flung  up  his  arms  as  one  docs  in  despair. 
It 'frightened  me  so  much  that  I  said 
nothing  to  anybody.  Still  I  had  not  the 
key  to  It:  I  thought  it  must  be  about  me : 
and  the  torn  shirt  —  for  I  saw  that,  and 
saw  him  button  his  coat  over  it —  I  sup- 
posed he  had,  himself,  done  accidentally. 
I  drew  one  of  the  glass  doors  softly  open, 
got  out  that  way,  and  up  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Then  you  came  in  with  the  news 
of  Edward's  death.  At  first,  for  a  day  or 
so,  I  thought  as  others  did  —  that  suspi- 
cion lay  on  you.  But,  gradually,  all  these 
facts  impressed  themselves  on  my  mind 
in  their  startling  reality;  and  I  felt,  I 
saw,  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  he 
—  my  poor  father.  Oh,  Captain  Taner- 
ton, torgive  him !     Forgive  me ! " 

"  There's  nothing  to  forgive ;  I  am  sorry 
it  has  come  out  now,"  whispered  Jack, 
deeming  it  wise  to  leave  it  at  that,  and  he 
stooped  and  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  it.  Of  the  affair 
which  had  so  unpleasantly  puzzled  the 
world,  and  tried  Jack. 

Jack,  loyal,  honest-hearted  Jack,  shook 
hands  with  everybody,  giving  a  double 
shake  to  Herbert's,  and  went  forthwith 
down  to  Liverpool. 

"  I  will  take  the  *  Rose  of  Delhi '  again, 
now,"  he  said  to  the  Freemans.  "  For 
this  next  voyage,  at  any  rate." 

"  And  for  many  a  one  after  it,  we  hope, 
Captain  Tanerton,"  was  their  warm  an- 
swer. And  Jack  and  his  bright  face  went 
direct  from  the  office  to  New  Brighton,  to 
tell  Aunt  Dean. 


And  what  became  of  the  Miss  Fon- 
taines, you  would  like  to  ask?  Well,  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  tell  you  about 
Coralie ;  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  have. 
But,  if  you'll  believe  me,  Verena  took  her 
father's  advice,  sailed  back  over  the  seas, 
and  married  George  Bazalgette. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
RECENT  EVENTS  IN  ARABIA. 


It  is  now  sixteen  years  and  more  since 
Mr.  Palgrave  published  his  admirable 
sketch  of  that  strange  corner  of  the  earth, 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Most  readers 
will  remember  it,  for  it  came  upon  the 
world  of  Asiatic  literature  almost  as  a 
revelation.  Till  then  no  one  in  Europe, 
not  even  such  accomplished  orientalists 
as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  or  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  knew  anything  definite  about  the 
lands  which  lay  beyond  the  great  Xefuds, 
or  understood  the  political  ideas  and  socral 
traditions  by  which  they  were  governed ; 
while  to  the  mass  of  Eastern  travellers 
Arabia  was  more  absolutely  a  garden 
sealed  than  were  the  valleys  of  Kashgar 
or  the  steppes  of  Chinese  Tartary.  En- 
glish officers,  indeed,  on  their  road  to 
India  had  for  some  years  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  blue  line  of  barren  hills 
which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  their  speculations  had  hardly 
ventured  to  carry  them  beyond.  Aden 
was  in  our  occupation,  with  some  miles  of 
the  desert  round  it,  and  Mecca  had  been 
visited  by  Captain  Burton.  Oman  and  a 
few  points  on  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
known;  but  farther  than  that  European 
knowledge  did  not  go.  Mr.  Palgrave's 
account,  then,  came  to  those  curious  in 
Eastern  matters  like  a  sudden  illumina- 
tion in  the  midst  of  darkness  ;  and  though 
now  recognized  in  some  of  its  details  as 
too  highly  colored,  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained its  place  as  the  standard  authority 
on  modern  Arabia. 

From  that  date,  however,  1864,  till  now, 
1880,  nothing  further  has  transpired  re- 
specting the  countries  thus  made  known 
to  us.  A  darkness,  if  anything  more  im- 
penetrable than  before,  has  settled  down 
upon  the  peninsula;  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  may  be  pretty  safely  affirmed 
that  there  is  no  one  in  England  who 
would  venture  to  state  off-hand  what  are 
the  existing  political  divisions  of  Arabia, 
and  how  many  of  them  are  actually  garri- 
soned by  the  sultan's  troops.  Certainly 
twelve  months  ago  I  put  the  question  to 
the  Turkish  Department  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  could  get  no  reply,  or  rather 
the  reply  given  proved  so  singularly  the 
reverse  of  accurate  that  it  was  worse  than 
none. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  Turkish  Arabia 
will  in  all  probability  be  among  the  first 
of  the  sultan's  provinces  to  attract  public 
attention   by  disowning  his  authority,  I 


trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  venture 
to  describe  the  actual  state  of  the  penin- 
sula. Much  has  happened  there  in  the 
last  sixteen  years  to  make  Mr.  Palgrave's 
account  no  longer  correct,  and  much,  if 
one  dare  to  prophesy,  will  happen  before 
another  year  is  out.  At  any  moment  En- 
glish ministers  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide  what  part  they  will  take  in  a  strug- 
gle between  Arab  and  Ottoman ;  and  it  is 
right  that  the  position  should  not  be  mis- 
understood. Already  there  are  signs  on 
the  earth,  if  not  in  the  heavens,  which 
foretell  an  immediate  issue.  Rumor  has 
for  months  been  rife  in  Syria  of  a  rising 
of  the  tribes  towards  the  south  against 
their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  as  I  write 
news  comes  from  Jedda  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  sherif  of  Mecca,  an  event 
which,  read  it  as  we  may  (and  it  admits  of 
a  double  interpretation),  cannot  be  with- 
out significance  on  the  immediate  future 
of  western  Asia. 

1 1  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  last  winter  in  central  Arabia,  and 
to  travel  for  upwards  of  a  month  with  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  on  its  return  from  the 
shrines;  and  I  naturally  .saw  there  and 
heard  much  which  will  be  news  to  Euro- 
peans.   There,  for  the  first  time  since 
1864,  I  cnjovcd  with  European  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  that  ancient  social' life  of 
Arabia  which  is  so  real  and  yet  so  singu- 
lar a  phase  of  civilization,  and  listened  00 
the  spot  to  the  tale  of  Arabian  politics,  a 
tale  which  recalls  so  vividly  the  events  of 
our  own  age  of  chivalry.    There  I  was 
able  to  verify  much  of  what  Mr.  Palgrare 
had  already  recorded,  and  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  I^ejd  history  at  the  point  where 
he  had  left  it.     I  also  heard  from  Arab 
lips  the  story  of  the  decline  of  Wahhab- 
ism  and  the  fall  of  the  Ibn  Saouds,  aod 
learned  in  detail  the  truth  of  those  strange 
episodes,  Midhat  Pasha's  filibustering  ex- 
pedition in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Turkisb 
advance  on  Yemen,  and  the  raid  on  Jof; 
all  three  undertakings  belonging  to  the 
short  period  of  Turkey's  military'  recriF 
descence,  which  began  with  the  tnglisb 
loan  of  1857  and  ended  with  the  defeat  on 
the   Balkans  in   1877.    These  things  at 
least  are  new,  if  not  of  general  interest, 
and  may  very  well  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  sketch  which  I  could  add  of  i 
free  Arabian  State,  the  legitimate  product 
of  a  purely  Asiatic  civilization,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  all  those  blessings  we  are  ac- 
customed to  connect  in  our  minds  only 
with  Europe.    Englishmen  should  rejoice 
to  hear  that  there  is  at  least  in  one  corner 
of  Asia  a  State  where  life  and  property 
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are  absolutely  secure,  where  justice  is 
impartial,  taxation  light,  military  service 
voluntary,  and  where  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the 
established  forms  of  law.  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  State  should  even  suggest  some- 
thing not  dreamed  of  yet  in  their  philoso- 
phy, to  our  statesmen  wearied  with  the 
tale  of  Oriental  corruption  and  Oriental 
tyranny,  and  impatient  of  the  failure  of 
European  methods  in  civilizing  Asia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Palgrave  took  his  final  leave  of  Arabia,  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the 
descendant  and  successor  of  the  Wahhabi 
*•  sultans  of  Nejd,"  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  held  all  Arabia 
from  Palmyra  in  the  north  to  the  shores 
of  the 'Indian  Sea,  was  still  alive,  an  old 
man  and  blind,  but  a  powerful  ruler  and  a 
saintly  personage  in  Aared.  By  skilful 
management  during  a  long  reign,  he  had 
restored  the  Wahhabi  power,  crushed  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  almost  to  its  old  position  in 
Arabia,  and  had  become  master  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  peninsula.  Riad  was 
his  capita],  and  from  that  central  position 
he  governed  all  Nejdwith  Ibn  Rashid  for 
his  satrap  at  Hail  and  Bereydah  and 
Oneyzeh  subdued.  Hasa,  with  half  the 
western  seaboard  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  Queyt  to  Katr,  and  the  island  of 
Bahreyn  acknowledged  him;  and  in  the 
north  he  took  tribute  from  the  distant 
oases  of  J6f  and  Kdf  to  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Syrian  frontier.  This 
dominion  of  the  Wahhabis  was  then  the 
principal  State  in  Arabia,  and  appeared 
to  Mr.  Palgrave  so  flourishing  that  he  pre- 
dicted its  ultimate  re-establish ment  over 
the  whole  peninsula. 

The  possessions  of  the  Turkish  sultan 
were  at  that  time  limited  to  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hejaz  with  the  road  thence  to  Da- 
mascus, which  were  held  on  a  precarious 
military  tenure.  Yemen  was  still  inde- 
pendent with  the  exception  of  Mokha  on 
the  coast ;  and  in  the  extreme  south-east 
Oman,  with  a  powerful  navy,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  sultan*s  ships.  The 
Suez  Canal  was  not  then  an  accomplished 
fact. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  to  cruisers  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  with  the  sense  of  in- 
creased power  born  of  full  coffers,  the 
produce  of  the  Endish  loan,  and  of  an 
army  equipped  with  arms  of  precision, 
came  dreams  of  conquest  to  the  imperial 
government.  The  Arabian  continent  had 
always  been  claimed  by  the  sultans  as 
part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  caliphs. 


and  now  was  the  moment  to  assert  their 
claim.  The  garrisons  of  Mecca  and  the 
Hejaz  were  increased.  A  Turkish  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  Midhat 
Pasha,  a  man  of  a  restless,  unquiet  tem- 
per, despatched  to  Bagdad  with  orders  to 
make  a  display  of  vigor  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  to  watch  his  time  for  extend- 
ing the  sultanas  influence  in  any  direc- 
tion in  which  it  might  seem  to  him 
advisable.  The  opportunity  soon  oc- 
curred. 

In  1865,  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the  old 
blind  imam  of  the  Wahhabis,  died,  and 
Nejd  became  convulsed  by  one  of  those 
wars  of  succession  which  have  always 
been  the  misfortune  of  Arabia.  His  two 
sons  Abdallah  and  Saoud,  either  sup- 
ported by  an  important  faction  in  the 
State,  divided  for  a  while  the  inheritance 
between  them.  Abdallah,  a  rigid  Wah- 
habi, held  the  towns  where  Wahhabism 
was  in  its  strength ;  Saoud  the  country 
where  the  Bedouins  were  delighted  to 
And  a  champion  in  their  struggle  with 
despotism,  religious  and  political.  And 
thus  matters  stood  for  several  years. 
Then  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  Bed- 
ouins haa  the  best  of  it.  Abdallah  was 
driven  out  of  Aared,  and  Saoud  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  the  brothers  were  fighting  in  Aared, 
the  Wahhabi  kingdom  had  fallen  suddenly 
to  pieces.  The  outlying  district  of  J6f 
was  the  first  to  go.  Then  followed  Kasim 
and  Jebel  Shammar,  whose  sheykhs,  nev- 
er more  than  vassals,  now  refused  tribute 
altogether  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent princes.  The  island  of  Bahreyn 
also,  and  El  Hasa,  the  maritime  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  Gulf,  discarded  their 
allegiance,  and  when  Saoud  at  last  found 
himself  established  at  Riad,  it  was  only 
as  emir  of  the  small  district  bounded  by 
the  Jebel  Toweyk  and  the  lesser  Nefuds. 
The  rest  of  the  empire  had  reverted  to 
that  ancient  form  of  shepherd  rule  which 
has  existed  from  all  time  in  Arabia  and 
which  I  intend  presently  to  describe. 

Here  for  a  while  I  leave  Saoud  and  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  elder  brother. 
Abdallah,  turned  out  of  Aared,  made  his 
way  with  a  few  followers  to  Jebel  Sham- 
mar,  and  appeared  at  the  court  of  Mctaab 
ibn  Rashid,  his  father's  former  feudatory, 
as  a  suppliant.  He  was  politely  received 
and  treated  as  a  guest;  but  no  offer  of 
assistance,  except  in  the  matter  of  asylum, 
was  made  him,  and  he  retired  to  wait  for 
better  fortune  in  the  little  oasis  of  Tay- 
betism,  on  the  extreme  north-eastern  fron- 
tier of  Nejd.    Here  he  made  acquaintance 
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(for  Taybetism  lies  on  the  pilgrim  road 
between  Mecca  and  the  Euphrates)  with 
certain  tajers  of  Meshhed  Ali,  wandering 
merchants  who  occasionally  penetrate  to 
Nejd,  and  learned  from  them  such  par- 
ticulars of  Midhaf  s  character  and  policy 
as  decided  him  to  call  in  the  intervention 
of  the  Turks  in  the  affairs  of  his  native 
country. 

Midhat  Pasha's  character  has  been  so 
strangely  misconceived  in  England,  that 
a  few  words  about  him  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  He  is  a  man  of  extremely  moder- 
ate abilities,  below  rather  than  above  the 
average  intellectually  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  has  neither  spe- 
cial talents  nor  special  education  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  fellows,  and  his 
ideas  of  statecraft  in  no  way  differ  from 
that  traditional  wisdom  of  the  Turkish 
official  world  which  Europe  is  accustomed 
to  condemn  because  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  an  evil  experience  amassed  through 
many  centuries  of  misrule.  His  patriot- 
ism IS  essentially  an  assertion  of  the  sul- 
tan's prerogative,  his  method  of  govern- 
ment a  rude  application  of  force,  for  by 
the  impatient  bent  of  his  mind,  Midhat 
prefers,  of  the  two  Turkish  methods, 
force  to  fraud.  On  two  points,  and  two 
points  only,  is  he  in  sympathy  with  Euro- 
pean thought.  He  loves  power  better 
than  money ;  and  he  is  devoured  by  a  rest- 
less need  of  action.  The  first  has  given 
him  the  reputation  he  enjoys  of  personal 
integrity,  the  second  has  made  him  the 
representative  of  the  party  of  progress  in 
Turkey.  Midhat*s  motto,  if  he  were 
capable  of  condensing  his  vague  ambi- 
tions into  a  single  phrase,  would  be  the 
ancient  one  of  Spain,  ^^  Pius  ultras  He 
would  move  on,  no  matter  how,  no  matter 
whither.  For  an  Ottoman  there  is  origi- 
nality in  this,  but  here  his  merit  ends. 
The  history  of  Midhal's  career  is  a  his- 
tory of  abortive  schemes,  some  good, 
some  bad,  but  every  one  a  failure.  His 
projects,  not  always  his  own,  have  been 
sometimes  well  conceived,  but  have  been 
always  beggared  in  their  issue  through 
lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  power. 
Midhat  is  incapable  of  consecutive 
thought,  of  working  out  details.  His 
plans  are  those  of  adventurers,  chiefly 
European,  who  have  taught  him  to  parody 
the  language  of  Europe  and  helped  him  to 
empty  the  public  purse  according  to 
European  methods.  During  the  short 
term  of  his  government  at  Bagdad,  Mid- 
hat Pasha  managed  to  squander,  accord- 
ing to  official  calculation,  sums  amounting 
to  three  or  four  millions  sterling.    But 


those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  Turkish 
finance. 

To  such  a  man  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived  the  proposal  of  Aodallah  ibn  Saoud 
that  he  should  help  him  to  regain  his 
throne  in  Nejd  came  as  an  answer  from 
heaven.  The  project  was  a  great,  perhap 
an  impossible  one,  and  therefore  must  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once.  Midhat  returned 
an  answer  that  he  would  advance  that  very 
spring  (1871)  with  twenty  thousand  men  to 
Riad,  and  ordered  Abdallah  to  send  him 
guides  for  the  desert.  The  Porte  ap- 
proved his  plan,  the  army  was  assembled, 
not  indeed  of  twenty,  but  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  a  firman  was  issued  at  Constan- 
tinople nominating  the  recreant  Abdallah 
'*our  caimakam  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  Riad  in  our  vilayet  of  Nejd,"  and  then, 
just  as  all  was  ready,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  road  to  Neja  lay  across  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  desert  containing  neither 
town  nor  village,  and  but  scantily  supplied 
with  water  from  a  few  wells  not  seldom 
dry.  The  conquest  of  Nejd  was  there- 
fore, as  quickly  as  it  had  been  conceived, 
abandoned. 

Not  so,  however^   Midhat^s  ambition. 
Although  Nejd  itself  lay  out  of  reach,  the 
Nejd   empire  possessed  one  vulnerable 
point  to  Turkish  aggression  in  the  mari- 
time province  of  Hasa,  which  formed  a 
dependency  rather  than  an  integral  part 
of  the  Wanhabi  State.     It  lay  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ana  was  tbei^ 
fore  accessible  to  a  power  holding  com- 
mand by  sea.    To  Hasa,  then,  Midhat 
directed    his   baulked  attention,  and  he 
resolved  its  conquest.    The  only  difficulty 
lay  with  England.  , 

England  ior  many  years  had  taken  the 
Persian  Gulf  under  her  protection.  The 
Indian  fleet,  in  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  for  the  suppression  of  pirac)',  bad 
performed  the  duty  of  keeping  the  police 
of  the  sea  in  those  waters  and  with  the 
most  beneficent  results.  The  rule  laid 
down  and  maintained  of  allowing  no 
armed  vessels  on  any  pretext  to  na\igate 
the  gulf,  had  resulted  in  the  extinction  of 
piracy.  Though  declining  to  interfere bf 
land,  England  had  succeeded  in  puttingan 
end  to  those  time-honored  gkazus^  ^ 
raids,  which  each  coast  village  made  on 
its  neighbor  by  sea.  An  absolute  p^ 
reigned  in  the  gulf;  and  the  maritjoe 
tribes,  grown  prosperous,  had  entered  into 
trade  relations  with  India,  which  were  an 
advantage  to  all  concerned.  The  shejkbs 
of  the  various  towns  of  the  Arabian  coast 
had  been  induced,  one  by  one,  to  accetK 
what  was  called  the  **  Truce  of  the  GuHi 
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by  which,  under  English  guarantee,  they 
consented  to  disarm  and  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors.  This  system  did 
not,  it  is  true,  mrmally  include  the  district 
of  Hasa;  but  the  Wahhabi  government 
had  conformed  to  the  general  police  regu- 
lations, and  its  towns  enjoyed  the  general 
protection.  It  was  therefore  to  be  feared 
that  England  mieht  not  readily  consent  to 
a  disturbance  of  so  admirable  a  state  of 
things,  and  one  which  she  had  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  create. 

Fortunately,  however.  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
was  then  at  Constantinople,  and  Lord 
Granville  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to 
them  it  was  not  impossible  to  explain  that 
Midhat's  projected  attack  upon  a  peaceful 
community  was  not  the  filibustering  raid 
it  seemecf,  but  a  righteous  enforcement 
of  imperial  power  on  a  rebel  province  of 
the  sultan's.  The  old  claim  of  the  sultan 
to  sovereignty  over  Arabia  was  dragged 
forth  from  the  limbo  in  which  it  had  so 
long  slumbered,  and  in  the  appropriate 
phraseology  of  European  diplomacy  was 
presented  as  an  unanswerable  argument. 
An  insurrection  had  occurred  in  Nejd, 
the  imperial  officials  had  suspended  their 
functions,  —  the  safety  of  the  sultan's 
subjects  was  imperilled, — his  Majesty's 
government  could  no  longer  tolerate  such 
a  discreditable  state  of  things,  —  order 
had  been  too  long  compromised  —  the 
sultan's  authority  must  be  vindicated  — 
and  the  rest.  Then  the  famous  firman, 
antedated  to  1865,  was  produced,  in  which 
Abdallah  ibn  Saoud  figured  as  caimakam, 
and  Nejd  as  a  province  of  the  empire. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  permission 
was  granted  at  St.  James's,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Indian  government, 
Midhat  was  allowed  to  convey  his  troops 
in  unarmed  vessels  and  land  them  at 
Katif. 

Thus,  by  the  connivance  of  England, 
the  unfortunate  province  of  El  Hasa,  with 
its  free  and  prosperous  Arab  population, 
became  a  prey  to  the  Turks,  with  what 
results  I  leave  those  learned  in  Ottoman 
history  to  determine.  The  work  of  ruin 
and  aemoralization  has  lasted  now  for 
seven  years,  and  the  effect  is  already  very 
apparent  in  the  decreasing  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  ffulf.  The  Turks,  naturally 
detested  by  those  whom  they  have  en- 
slaved, have  from  the  first  fostered  the 
passion  of  internecine  war,  which  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  Arab  race.  To  divide 
and  rule  has  always  been  their  motto,  and 
the  Arabs  are  only  too  easy  to  divide. 

The  bait  has  been  held  out  to  these  un- 
fortunate coast  towns  of  a  connivance  at 


piracy,  and  this  has  made  the  Turkish 
rule  in  a  sort  of  way  accepted  by  them. 
The  right  to  fly  the  Turkish  flag  has  even 
been  demanded  of  late  years  by  some  of 
the  independent  "trucial  chiefs;"  and 
the  eastern  coast  has  been  demoralized. 
In  vain  the  Indian  government  protests. 
Turkey  has  been  jSlowed  to  work  her 
will. 

But  to  conclude  the  history  of  this  ex- 
pedition. Midhat's  army,  after  taking 
Katif  by  storm,  and  occupying  the  coast 
towns,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Riad, 
an  undertaking  which  they  soon  found  as 
impossible  as  it  had  been  found  from  the 
Euphrates.  Then  Midhat  seems  to  have 
tired  of  the  whole  thing.  An  abortive 
attempt,  under  circumstances  of  more  than 
the  usual  Turkish  perfidy,  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Bahreyn,  was  frustrated  at  last 
by  England,  whose  morality  was  roused 
to  action  in  favor  of  the  island,  while  it 
had  been  content  to  watch  events  on  the 
main  land,  and  the  whole  thing,  as  things 
do  in  Turkey,  dropped. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that 
Abdallah,  the  Count  Julian  of  the  inva- 
sion, gained  his  wicked  ends.  Force 
having  failed  against  Riad,  treachery  was 
called  into  requisition  by  the  Turks,  and 
Saoud  died  suddenly,  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved by  poison,  and  thus  the  way  was 
cleared  for  Abdallah,  who  now  reigns 
poorly  in  Aared,  supported  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Wahhabis  ;  for  the  Bedouins 
have  renounced  his  authority,  and  the 
empire  of  Nejd  is  at  an  end. 

Of  the  other  two  expeditions  launched 
by  the  Turks  against  independent  Arabia, 
one  has  already  attracted  English  notice 
from  the  fact  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
coming  into  collision  with  the  British 
garrison  of  Aden.  It  started  from  Mecca 
m  the  same  year  1871,  and,  having  sub- 
jugated most  of  the  towns  of  Yemen, 
appeared  unexpectedly  upon  the  British 
border.  There,  but  for  the  prudence  of 
the  English  officer  in  command,  a  serious 
disaster  might  have  resulted  to  her  Maj- 
esty's troops ;  for  the  garrison  having  left 
the  shelter  of  the  fortress  found  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  vastlv  superior  and 
apparently  hostile  force ;  out  the  incident 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recounting. 
The  second  has,  I  believe,  entirely  es- 
caped attention  —  so  entirely,  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  year  it 
occurred.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
however,  I  learned  from  those  concerned, 
a  considerable  force  (I  believe  two  thou- 
sand men)  was  sent  by  the  valy  of  Da- 
mascus to  the  Jdf  oasis,  and  after  a  very 
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remarkable  march  down  the  Wady  Sir- 
han,  reached  its  destination^  and  occupied 
the  town.  Such  an  expedition,  made 
through  sucli  a  region,  can  be  only  ex- 
plained as  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
conquest  which  it  was  at  that  time  the 
object  of  the  imperial  government  to 
complete  in  assertion  of  the  sultan's 
claims.  It  can  have  had  no  other  motive, 
for  Jof  is  too  poor  to  tempt  with  a  hope 
of  plunder,  and  too  far  to  be  permanently 
occupied.  After  a  stay  of  some  months, 
on  remonstrance  made  to  Medina  and  a 
threat  of  hostilities  by  the  emir  of  Jebel 
Shammar,  in  whose  district  the  oasis  lies, 
the  Ottcman  column  returned  the  way  it 
came.  The  expedition  has  none  the  less 
served  to  exasperate  the  Arabs  of  Nejd 
still  further  against  the  Turks,  who  have 
always  been  despised  as  barbarians  and 
hated  as  oppressors. 

The  Turkish  position  in  Arabia  is  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  last  degree 
precarious.  The  sultan's  defeat  by  the 
Russians  is  now  becoming  generally 
known  and  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  the  first  visible  sign 
of  weakness  will  be  a  signal  for  their 
rising  in  the  Hejaz  and  Hasa.  The  as- 
sassination of  the  sherif,  to  one  who 
knows  the  ways  of  Turks  and  Arabs, 
seems  most  significant.  It  is  no  doubt 
quite  possible  that,  as  stated  in  the  official 
report,  the  deed  was  committed  by  a  j 
Persian  fanatic.  The  Persians  and  the 
Arabs,  Shi  as  and  Sun  is,  are  always  at 
daggers  drawn,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  pilgrim,  maddened  by  the  treatment 
l^ersian  pilgrims  sometimes  receive  in 
the  Hejaz,  should  have  thus  avenged  his 
sect.  13 ut  it  may  well  be  otherwise.  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that  rumors  were  cur- 
rent some  months  ago  of  an  Arab  rising 
under  this  very  shenf,  and  the  Turks  are 
old-fashioned  enough  in  their  methods 
with  an  enemy  to  take  the  first  occasion 
offered  of  solving  all  doubts  regarding 
him.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  tliat  the 
sheriffs  successor  should  be  a  man  long 
resident  at  Constantinople,  and  one  for 
that  reason  doubtless  better  trusted. 
These  things  are  not  provable ;  they  are 
only  probable,  and  probable  because  they 
have  over  and  over  again  occurred  in 
Turkish  history. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  how  small  is 
the  respect  felt  bj'  any  class  of  Arabian 
society  for  the  Ottoman  caliph.  The 
Arabs,  though  a  highly  moral  race,  are 
peculiarly  little  religfous,  the  bent  of  their 
minds  being  practical,  not  devotional ; 
and  they  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 


To  them  dervishes  and  sej-yids  are  in  ex- 
ceedingly slight  estimation,  and  even 
saints  and  prophets  are  not  seriously  con- 
sidered. It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  contempt  an  Arab  of  hi|^h 
birth  feels  for  the  degenerate  successor 
of  their  **  Nebbi  Mohammed,"  not  oven 
an  Arab,  and  the  bastard  descendant  of 
twenty  generations  of  slaves.*  As  a 
Turk  the  sultan  is  no  less  a  foreigner  to 
them,  than  the  Muscovite  czar  or  the 
empress  of  India. 

But  enouo;h  of  this  tale  of  Ottoman 
intrigue  ana  Ottoman  misrule.  I  would 
show  as  a  contrast  what  Arabian  political 
life  can  be  when  free  from  foreign  donni- 
nation. 

Arabia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  rest  of  western  Asia,  where  all  is  in 
decay,  and  all  is  corruption.  Here  there 
is  neither  fatalism,  nor  torpor,  nor  indif- 
ference. Politics  play  as  prominent  a 
part  in  thought  at  Hail,  as  they  do  at 
Paris  or  Madrid,  and  are  quite  as  intelli- 
gently understood. 

The  Arab  race  is  alivc^  as  no  other 
Asiatic  race  is  alive,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Chinese,  like  whom  it  is 
practical,  industrious,  and  physically  vijf* 
orous.  Scantily  peopled  as  Arabia  is,  it 
has  still  a  surplus  population,  and  still 
sends  out  its  emigrants  from  time  to  time 
into  the  northern  deserts,  lust  as  it  has 
done  at  any  period  of  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  Hejaz,  where  Ottoman  rule  has 
prevailed,  there  is  no  sign  elsewhere  in 
Arabia  of  a  lapse  from  higher  to  lower 
conditions  of  prosperity,  in  Nejd  there 
are  neither  ruined  cities  nor  abandoned 
fields,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  ever)' 
other  part  of  western  Asia.  Hardly  an 
acre  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  tnere 
left  unplanted.  The  traveller  passing 
from  the  lands  of  the  Turk  into  those  of 
the  independent  Arab,  is  struck  at  once 
with  the  look  of  neatness  and  prosperity 
which  pervades  everything  —  the  little 
fields  of  barley,  tendea  each  as  a  garden 
and  fenced  round  with  trim  hedges  of 
palm-boughs  ;  the  palm-groves  laid  out  in 
squares  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and 
laboriously  supplied  with  water  froin  veils 
often  eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  deepi 
Each  town,  and  village,  and  outlyinj 
farm,  surrounded  by  its  wall,  kept  can- 
fully  in  repair  and  rarely  showing  a  sin^ 
battlement  missing,  though,  as  these  are 
of  earth,  they  constantly  require  rene«l; 
things  trifling  in  themselves,  jret  a  sure 
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index  of  prosperity,  just  as  are  the  clean 
fallows  and  clipped  hedges  of  an  English 
farm. 

The  soil  of  Arabia  is  a  poor  one,  and 
the  almost  absolute  want  of  rain  makes 
cultivation  impossible,  except  in  the  most 
favored  situations.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
supj.>ose  that  in  any  part  of  the  interior, 
except  possibly  in  Yemen,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  agricultural  land.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  Neid  is  a 
desert,  and  that  the  few  cultivatea  patch- 
es that  it  can  boast,  have  been  rescued 
painfully  from  their  natural  aridity  by 
purely  artificial  means. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  water  above 
ground  in  any  of  the  central  plateaux, 
althouQ:h  these  rise  to  the  height  of  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Even  the  granite  range  of  Jebel  Shammar 
boasts  not  a  single  stream.  The  towns 
and  villages  of  Nejd  are  merelv  palm 
oases  scattered  over  a  vast  upland  of 
CTavcl,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
huije,  intervening  wastes.  Their  raison 
d\'trc  lies  in  their  wells.  Wherever 
water  has  been  found  at  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface,  there  towns  have  been  built 
and  gardens  planted.  Their  wealth  is  in 
their  piilm-groves,  eked  out  by  certain 
old-fashioned  industries,  and  by  trade 
with  the  Uedouins,  who  occupy  the  desert 
outside  with  their  sheep  and  camels. 
The  common  home  of  the  Bedouins,  al- 
though they  range  over  every  part  of 
Nejd,  are  the  districts  of  red  sand  which 
are  known  as  Nefuds.  These,  unlike  the 
barren,  ^jravelly  upland,  which  is  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation,  provide  them  with 

Cercnnial  pasture  in  the  shape  of  certain 
ushes  and  shrubs,  and  even  grass.  No 
peasantry,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  found  in  Arabia,  every  one 
who  is  not  a  Bedouin  being  a  townsman. 
It  is  to  the  physical  features  of  their 
land  thus  understood  that  the  Arabs  of 
Nejd  owe  the  peculiar  political  institu- 
tions under  which,  with  some  interludes 
of  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny,  they 
have  lived  and  thrived  for  several  thou- 
sand years.  These  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain.  The  position  of  the  towns  of 
Nejd  relatively  to  each  other  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  islands  of  an  archi- 
pelago, or  rather  to  several  groups  of 
islands.  The  desert  surrounds  them  like 
the  sea,  and  they  have  no  point  of  contact 
one  with  the  other  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
vening fields  or  villages,  or  even  interven- 
ing pastures.  They  are  isolated  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  and  from  this  fact  has 
sprung  the  political  individuality  which  it 


has  always  been  their  care  to  maintain. 
Each  city  is  like  an  independent  state. 

As,  however,  the  citizens  of  even  Ara- 
bian towns  are  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  as,  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  supply  of  food  in  many 
of  them,  compared  with  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their 
caravans  yearly  to  the  seacoast  or  the 
Euphrates  for  corn,  they  have  most  of 
them  come  long  ago  to  a  modus  vivendi 
while  without  their  own  walls,  and  in 
order  to  secure  their  communications 
have  put  themselves  each  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  principal  Bedouin 
sheykhs  of  its  district.  He,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  yearly  tribute,  has  guaran- 
teed them  safety  outside  the  city  walls, 
and  the  citizens  are  thus  able  to  travel 
perfectly  unmolested  as  far  as  his  juris- 
diction extends.  This  vassalage  to  a 
common  lord  has,  moreover,  been  a  bond 
of  union  between  them ;  and  so  the  towns 
and  villages  of  each  group  of  oases  have 
contracted  ties  of  amity  almost  amount- 
ing to  those  of  a  common  nationality. 

This  in  its  simplest  form  has  been  the 
political  condition  of  Arabia  from  the  first 
dawn  of  history.  A  further  development, 
however,  has  ensued  which  connects  it 
more  nearly  with  the  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment observable  eleswhere.  The  Bed- 
ouin sheykh,  grown  rich  with  the  tribute 
of  a  score  of  towns,  builds  for  himself 
a  castle  close  to  one  of  them.  There, 
with  the  prestige  of  his  rank  (for  Bed- 
ouin blood  is  still  accounted  purest),  and 
backed  by  his  power  in  the  desert,  he 
speedily  oecomes  the  practical  ruler  of 
the  town,  and  from  protecter  of  the  citi- 
zens becomes  their  sheykh.  He  now  is 
dignified  by  them  with  the  title  of  emir, 
and  though  still  merely  their  sheykh,  to 
the  Bedouins  becomes  virtually  sovereign 
of  the  oasis.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the 
"kings  of  Arabia"  who  came  to  visit 
Solomon,  and  such,  it  has  been  asserted, 
were  the  "  shepherd  Pharaohs  "  of  Egypt, 
rulers  from  without^  not  from  within  the 
city.  Such,  too,  at  the  present  day  are 
the  Ibn  Rashids  and  the  Ibn  Saouds  of 
Nejd. 

Admirably  adapted,  then,  to  the  phys- 
ical wants  of  the  country,  and  sanctioned 
by  immemorial  usa^e,  the  "shepherd 
government"  of  Arabia  is  popular  and 
effective.  In  a  land  where  the  Ottoman 
government,  with  all  the  power  at  its  dis- 
posal, has  never  been  able  to  maintain 
order  outside  the  walls  of  its  cities,  or 
make  the  highways  secure  for  life  and 
property,  the  native  system  of  rule  has 
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succeeded  in  establishing  an  absolute 
peace.  In  the  whole  district  of  Jebel 
Shammar,  embracing;,  as  it  does,  some  of 
the  wildest  deserts  inhabited  by  some  of 
the  wildest  people  in  the  world,  a  trav- 
eller may  go  unarmed  and  unescorted 
without  more  let  or  hindrance  than  if  he 
were  following  the  high-road  from  West- 
minster to  I^righton.  On  every  highway 
in  Jebcl  Shammar,  townsmen  may  be 
found  jogging  on  donkey-back  alone,  or 
on  foot,  carrying  neither  gun  nor  lance, 
and  with  all  their  wealth  with  them.  If 
you  ask  about  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
they  will  return  the  question,  "Are  we  not 
here  in  Ibn  Uashid's  country?  "  No  sys- 
tem, however  perfect,  of  patrols,  and  forts, 
and  escorts,  could  produce  a  result  like 
this.  Ibn  Rashid,  having  unbounded 
power  at  his  command  in  the  desert,  has 
only  to  decree  that  suspicious  characters 
shall  be  summarily  treated,  and  no  out- 
law will  venture  to  remain  an  hour.  The 
liedouins  will  not  disobey  him. 

In  the  town  of  Hail  the  emir  is  equally 
respected,  and  there  he  exercises  the  tra- 
ditional functions  of  an  Arabian  ruler  in 
all  their  completeness.  He  resides  in  a 
castle,  half  within  and  half  without  the 
city,  and  maintains  a  body-guard  of  eight 
hundred  men,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume of  Arabia,  but  armed  with  silver- 
hilted  swords.  These  soldiers  are  clothed 
at  the  emir\s  expense,  but  receive  from 
him  neither  pay  nor  rations,  only  a  kind 
of  pension  for  their  families  when  serving 
out  of  Hail.  Their  service  is  voluntary, 
the  young  men  wishing  to  enlist  inscrib- 
ing themselves  at  the  castle,  and  being 
called  out  as  occasion  requires.  Their 
duties  are  light ;  no  drill  or  discipline, 
more  than  for  the  daily  parade  at  the 
Mcjliss  or  public  court  of  justice,  and  oc- 
casionally an  act  of  police  work.  A  few, 
however,  are  stationed  in  distant  towns 
and  forts  to  supix)rt  the  emir's  authority, 
and  these  I  believe  receive  pay.  They 
are  respectable,  orderly  men,  and  belong 
to  the  best  class  of  citizens.  Half-a-dozen 
of  them  are  considered  sufficient  to  keep 
order  in  all  the  J6f  oasis. 

The  emir  holds.a  court  of  justice  daily 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  when  he 
settles  personally  all  disputes.  The 
forms  of  justice  are  very  summary,  no 
case  that  I  saw  occupying  more  tnan  a 
few  minutes;  but  as  all  is  public,  and 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or  cor- 
ruption, the  disputants  appear  contented 
that  it  should  be  so.  Any  one  having 
a  petition  then  presents  it,  and  says  what 
he  has  to  say  to  the  emir  himself,  who 


gives  an  immediate  answer.  The  citizens 
address  him  with  O  Emir!  O  Prince  1  — 
the  Bedouins  with  O  Sheykh!  or  simply, 
'  O  Mohammed !  As  far  as  I  could  learn, 
disputes  arc  settled  rather  by  traditional 
usage  than  by  any  recognized  code  of  law, 
though  doubtless  the  Koran  is  sometimes 
appealed  to.  The  criminal  law  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  still  simpler:  a 
thief  or  robber  taken  red-handed  for  the 
first  offence  loses  his  hand,  for  the  sec- 
ond his  head.  Thieving,  however,  even 
in  the  capital,  is  hardly  known,  and  there 
had  been  no  case  of  murder  or  homicide 
for  many  years. 

The  taxation  of  Jebel  Shammar  is  ligh^ 
and  is  levied  in  coin  not   kind,  Turkish 
money  being  the  recognized  medium  of 
exchange.     It  is  collected  in  Hail  by  the 
emir's  officers,  in  the  other  districts  by 
the  local  sheykhs,  the  tax  levied  on  each 
town  or  village  being  assessed  according 
to  the  number  of  palm-trees  it  possesses. 
I  believe  fourpence  a  tree  is  about  the 
amount,  trees  under  seven  years  old  being 
exempt.      There  is  a  small   tax  too  for 
each  sheep  kept  for  the  citizens  by  the 
Bedouins.      This,   with   the    tribute  en- 
forced from  the  subject   tribes,  and  the 
tribute  for  protection  paid  by  the  towns, 
amounts    to  a  yearly    sum    of   perhaps 
;£6o,ooo,  while  the  annual  passage  of  the 
Persian  pilgrimage  through   his  domin- 
ions  adds  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  more 
to  Ibn  Rashid*s  exchequer.    The  princely 
family  of  Hail,  of  whom  Mohammed  ibn 
Rashid,  the  present  emir,  is  fifth  in  suc- 
cession from  its    original  founder,  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  intelli- 
gent management  of  finance.     Without 
being  parsimonious,  for  extreme  liberality 
has  been  one  of  the  principles  of  iheir 
statecraft,  they  have  always  looked  closely 
to  receipts  and  expenditure.    No  wMtc 
has  been  permitted,  and  each  successive 
occupant  of  the  throne  (if  such  it  can  be 
called)  has  made  it  his  business  to  amass 
treasure  in  gold  and  silver  pieces.    It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  \'alue  of  these 
savings  made  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  but  common  report  puts  it  at  an 
immense  sum.     In  any  case,  the  State  has 
no  public  debt,  and  its  budget  presents 
the  spectacle  of  a  large  yearly  surploS' 

The  form  of  government,  though  a  dcsp 
potism,  is  one  very  closely  restricted  by 
public  opinion.  The  citizens  of  Jebel 
Shammar  have  not  what  we  should  call 
constitutional  rights;  there  is  no  m- 
chinery  among  them  for  the  assertion  of 
I  their  power;  but  there  is  probaUy  no 
!  community  in  the  old  world  where  popu- 
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Jar  feeling  exercises  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence on  government  than  it  does  at 
Hail.  The  emir,  irresponsible  as  he  is  in 
individual  acts,  knows  well  that  he  can- 
not transorress  the  traditional,  unwritten 
law  of  Arabia  with  impunity.  An  unpop- 
ular sheykh  would  cease,  ipsofacto^  to  be 
shcykh,  for  though  dethroned  by  no  pub- 
lic ceremony,  and  subjected  to  no  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  he  would  find  himself 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  acceptable 
member  of  his  family.  The  citizen  sol- 
diers would  not  support  a  recognized  ty- 
rant in  the  town,  nor  would  the  Bedouins 
outside.  The  princes  of  Arabia  have 
therefore  always  to  consider  public  opin- 
ion before  all  else.  It  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ibn  Rashids  to  secure  popu- 
larity by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ancient 
usages  of  Arabia,  by  a  firm  but  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and  by  a  bound- 
less hospitality,  for  hospitality,  as  is  well- 
known,  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
virtues  in  Arab  estimation.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  guests  are  fed  daily  at  the 
emir's  palace ;  the  poor  are  clothed,  and 
presents  of  camels  and  clothes  made  to 
stranL^ers  from  a  distance.  In  this  way 
the  name  of  Ibn  Rashid  has  been  carried 
on  the  wings  of  fame  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Arabia.  Moham- 
med ibn  Rashid,  the  present  emir,  has  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called 
the  national  party  in  Nejd,  and  is  carrying 
all  before  him,  to  the  discomfiture  of^the 
old  rivals  and  suzerains  of  his  house,  the 
Ibn  Saouds.  These,  representing  the 
Wahhabi  influence,  are  losing  ground 
daily,  and  though  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  collision  between  the  two  emirs, 
divided  as  they  are  by  a  tract  of  Nefud, 
Ibn  Rashid  may  yet  find  himself  called 
upon  to  lill  the  throne  of  all  central  Ara- 
bia by  a  general  proffer  of  allegiance  from 
the  tribes. 

The  Shammar  clan,  lon^  the  strongest 
and  most  numerous  tribe  in  Nejd,  is  now 
supplemented  in  its  allegiance  to  Moham- 
med by  the  Daffiri,  the  Sherarat,  and 
many  others  in  the  northern  deserts, 
while  more  than  one  of  the  sheykhs  of 
Kasim  and  Aared  have  already  sent  in 
their  tribute  to  Hail.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  gathering  as  it  goes,  this  league  of 
the  tribes  may  one  day  embrace  not 
merely  J ebel  Shammar,  Kasim,  and  Aared, 
but  even  all  Arabia.  In  the  interest  of 
those  j:rovinces  now  misgoverned  by  the 
Turks,  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  l>c  wi.»>hed. 

And  now  I  trust  that  I  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  endeavor  to  enlist  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  readers  on  the  side  of  true 
progress  and  true  freedom  in  the  struggle 
which  mav  any  day  break  out  in  Arabia, 
between  tne  representatives  of  barbarism 
clothed  in  European  forms,  and  civiliza- 
tion, real  and  living,  though  strange  to  us 
in  its  Semitic  dress.  All  Europe  knows 
the  Turk,  but  who  knows  the  Arab.^ 
Not  those  who  spend  their  winter  at 
Cairo,  or  their  spring  in  Palestine,  and 
who  complain  of  the  endless  cry  of 
bakshish,  and  the  beggarly  ways  ot  the 
natives;  not  even  those  who  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Bagdad  and  mixed  with 
iht  fillahin  oi  the  Tigris.  The  Arabic- 
speaking  Copt  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Canaanite  of  Syria,  are  Arab  only  in  lan- 
guage, and  are  without  the  political  in- 
stincts inherent  in  the  pure  race;  the 
bastard  Iraki  has  been  for  centuries  a 
slave.  These  may  never  be  worthy  of 
their  independence,  or  capable  of  a  self- 
government  of  which  they  have  lost  the 
traditions  ;  but  they  are  not  real  Arabians, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  them. 
The  real  Arabian  is  as  proud  and  self- 
respecting,  and  as  fully  entitled  bv  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  to  political 
freedom,  as  any  free  and  independent 
citizen  of  any  country  in  the  world,  far 
more  so  than  either  Bulgarian  or  Rou- 
manian, on  whose  rights  all  Europe  has 
been  called  to  judge.  It  may  not  be  the 
duty  of  England  to  free  any  race  from 
bondage,  but  at  least  let  this  one  have 
nothing  further  to  reproach  her  with  in 
the  history  of  its  enslavement.  Fortu- 
nately the  day  of  Ottoman  tyranny  in 
Asia  is  very  near  its  close,  and  very  near, 
too,  if  I  may  indulge  a  hope,  is  the  com- 
plete and  lasting  freedom  of  Arabia. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 


From  Fraser**  Magazine. 
THE  "CROOKIT  MEG:" 

A  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR  ONE. 
XVIII. 

I  AM  a  poor  hand  at  chronology:  the 
only  dates  I  can  readrly  assimilate  are 
those  which  come  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an :  but  you  will  please  to  remember  that 
the  harvest-home  at  Achnagatt  was  on 
the  Wednesday;  that  the  conversation 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  took  place 
on  the  Thursday;  and  that  the  **  Crookit 
Meg''  is  timed  to  reach  Longhaven  on 
Monday  night.  So  much  for  the  days  of 
the  week:  1  must  refer  you  to  the  col- 
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umns  of  the  Journal  if  you  are  anxious 
to  identify  the  days  of  the  month. 

Eppic  was  curiously  restless  during 
these  intervening  days.  She  sat  talking 
dreamily  to  her  mother,  who  was  ill  in 
bed,  or  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
farm  and  among  the  rocks.  But  no  one 
came  near  her.  There  was  the  occa- 
sional white  sail  of  a  passing  ship  at  sea. 
A  flock  of  golden  plover  wheeled  over  the 
house  :  the  melancholy  wail  of  the  curlew 
was  heard  from  the  distant  mosses.  The 
men  were  at  work  in  some  outlying  fields. 
iMennie,  her  mother's  old  servant,  liitted 
uneasily  about  her  pale  mistress,  who 
seemed  to  her  experienced  eye  to  be 
growing  thinner  and  frailer  each  succes- 
sive day,  —  wasting  away  with  the  wasting 
year.  And  the  weather  was  as  still  as 
the  house ;  the  noisy,  equinoctial  gales 
had  exhausted  their  passion,  and  the  days 
were  soft  and  moist  and  warm,  though 
the  sun  was  invisible  through  the  dull, 
steamy  haze  that  rested  on  land  and  sea. 
It  was  that  ghost  of  the  Indian  summer 
which  visits  Scotland  in  October. 

At  last  Eppie  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  got  Watty  to  saddle  Bess,  and  she 
started  by  herself  for  a  canter  across  the 
moors.  The  swift  motion  brought  the 
blood  into  her  cheeks.  The  little  mare 
galloped  gamely,  and  for  an  hour  her  mis- 
tress did  not  tighten  the  reins.  Then  of 
a  sudden  the  pony  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
—  she  had  cast  a  shoe.  It  was  well  on  in 
the  Thursdav  afternoon. 

Fortunately  the  mischance  had  occurred 
on  the  Saddle-hill  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  Ale-house  tavern.  There  is, 
or  was,  a  smithy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Eppie  dismounted  and  led  the 
mare  to  the  smithy,  which  was  growing 
effulgent  as  the  darkness  gathered.  Rob 
Ranter,  the  smith,  was  absent ;  but  a  little 
imp,  who  had  been  blowing  the  bellows 
to  keep  his  hand  in,  undertook  to  fasten 
the  shoe  which  Eppie  had  picked  up  when 
she  dismounted.  The  people  of  that  dis- 
trict have  a  curious  liking  for  diminu- 
tives ;  and  this  little  imp  of  the  forge  was 
familarly  and  affectionaleh'  known  as  **  the 
deevilikie."  Meantime  Eppie,  gathering 
up  her  skirt,  sauntered  across  the  road. 

On  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hostelry  a 
familiar  figure  was  seated.  It  was  our 
old  acquaintance  Corbie,  —  the  honest 
**  liar.*'  A  pewter  measure  of  spirits 
stood  on  the  table  before  him  :  it  was  ob-  ^ 
vious  that  he  had  been  drinking  hard.  | 
Eppie  eyed  him  curiously  and  coldly  as 
he  greeted  her  with  drunken  gravity. 

**  Ay,  ay,  my  boonie  young  leddie,  —  a 


sicht  o'  a  sonsy  lass  like  you  is  guid  for 
sair  een.    What  wud  you  be  pleased  to 
tak  ?  Lucky  will  be  here  presently.   Come 
awa',   Lucky,  and  attend   to  the  young 
leddie.    And  so  as  I  was  sayin'  when  in- 
terrupit  by  your  lordship,-'  he  continued, 
and  a  wicked  gleam  came  into  the  drunken 
eyes  —  **  I  gaed  doun  to  Yokicshill  to  see 
Joe  Racket,  —  na,  na —  Tm  wrang  — Joe 
was  the  auld  laird,  and  the  auld  laird's 
dead  and  damned.     Preserve  us  a',  that's 
actionable,  and  Veritas  convicii  non  ex- 
cusat  as  they  say  in  the  coorts.    Or  as 
the  doctor  pits  it  verra  pleasantly,  letters 
of  cursing,  says  he,  bein^  the  exclusive 
privelege  o*  the  Kirk.    Weel,  you  maun 
understan'  as  the  morning  was  fine  for 
the  time  o*  year,  I  had  the  mcar  oot  early 
and   rode  aff  to  veesit  a  client  or  twa. 
And  first  I  gaed  to  Mains  o'  Rora,  for  the 
new  millart  has  a  gude-gangin*  plea  re- 
gardin'  the  sma'  seauels  o'  the  outsucken 
multures,  —  bannock,  knaveship,  lock-and- 
gowpen,  and  sic  like.    And  Rora  himseP 
—  the  doited  body  —  winna  lat  the  tacks- 
men at  Clola  cut  their  peats  in  his  moss, 
for  he  manteens,  you  see,  that  the  clause 
cum  petariis  et  turbariis   is   no  in   the 
charter.     Anither  gill.  Lucky,  anithergill. 
But  that,  my  dear,  is  a  contestation  that 
is  not  regarded  wi*  favor  by  the  coort,  for 
the  servitude  o'  feal  and  divot  may  be 
constituted  by  custom,  in  like  manner  as 
the  clause  cum  fabrilibus  (whereof  oor 
gude  freen  Rob  Ranter  is  an  ensample) 
nas  fa'en  into  disuse.    But  these  are  kit- 
tle questions    o*  heritable    richt,  which 
maun  be  decided  by  the  lords  o*  coonsel 
and  session,  —  the  market-cross  o'  Edin- 
bro*  and  the  pier  and  shore  o'  Leith  being 
communis  patria.    And  sae,  my  lord,"— 
as  he  became  tipsier  he  turned  more  fre* 
quently  to  the  court,  which  he  fancied  he 
was  addressing,  —  "  being  arrived  at  Yo- 
kicshill, as  aforesaid,  I  tauld  Mr.  Hairy 
Hackct  that  it  wud  be  convenient  if  he  wud 
sattle  the  sma*  accoont  for  business  under- 
taken by  me  on  the  instructions  o*  his  late 
feyther.    You  maun  understan*,  my  lord, 
that  the  accoont  was  maist  redtculousljr 
sma'  —  nae  aboon  twa  hundred  poondsor 
thereby.    Weel,  he  glowered  at  me  like  a 
hell-cat,  and  swore  that  not  one  doyt  or 
bodle  or  plack  o*  his  should  gae  into  the 
pocket  of  a  drucken  scoonrel;  druckea 
scoonrel,  my  lord,  these  were  the  vena 
words,  for  I  made  a  note  o*  them  at  the 
time,  and  I  wuU  tak'  the  oath  de  calumnia 
if    your    lordship    pleases.    *Mr.  Hainr 
Hacket,*  says  I,  *ye'll  pay  my  taxed  bill 
o'  expenses  by  Mononday  momin\  or  by 
the  Lord  Til  see  you  oot  o*  YokieshilL' 
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At  this  he  jist  gaed  fairly  gyte.  Says  he, 
coming  up  to  me  pale  as  death,  and  catch- 
in'  me  by  the  back  o'  the  neck,  *  Oot  you 
go  in  the  first  place,  you  lecin' scamp,'  — 

*  Icein'  scamp,'  my  lord;  and  whan  he  gat 
me  ootside  the  door,  he  whistled  to  an 
ugly  savage  tyke  that  was  lyin'  in  the  sun. 

*  Nell,'  says  he  to  the  bitch  quite  coolly, 
takin'  oot  his  watch,  *  if  this  infernal 
swindlin'  scoonrel  is  not  ootside  the  yard 
afore  I  count  ten,  gae  him  a  taste  o'  your 
teeth.'  Mercv  on  us,  the  beast  looked  up 
in  his  face  wi  a  low  snarl.  What's  come 
o*  the  mutchkin.  Lucky?  Ay,  ay,  Mr. 
Hairy  Hacket,  —  infernal  swindler  —  lee- 
in'  scamp  —  drucken  scoonrel,  —  verra 
gude,  —  a  conjoined  action  for  defama- 
tion and  assault,  —  damages  laid  at  twa 
thoosan'  poonds,  —  not  a  penny  less. 
Is't  you  indeed,  Miss  Eppie  r  Dear  me, 
so  you've  come  a'  this  gait  to  see  the 
lords  o'  session  and  justiciar'.  Come 
awa'  ben,  my  dear,  come  awa'  ben,  —  auld 
Joe  Hacket  is  in  the  dock  for  bigamy,  and 
I'm  ceeted  to  speak  —  ceeted  as  a  wut- 
ness,  —  if  Tm  no  owre  fou"  —  he  added 
with  a  dazed  look.  "Yes,  my  lord,  1  was 
present,  —  John  Hacket,  bachelor,  and 
Klspet  Cheyne,  spinster  —  for  life  and 
for  death,  for  better  and  for  waur.  But 
wh-xr's  the  lines  ?"  Here  he  pulled  some 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and  flung  them 
loose  upon  the  table.  "  They  were  ill- 
matcht,  my  lord,  ill-matcht.  She  culd  na 
thole  his  black  looks —  I  dinnawonner  — 
and  she  ran  aff  wi'  a  sodger  within  the 
year.  It  was  noised  at  the  time  that  the 
ship  gaed  down  in  mid-sea.  But  auld 
Lucky  tells  me  — what  did  Lucky  say  ?  — 
it  was  the  day  the  *  Jan  Mayen '  cam  name 
—  troth,  my  lord,  1  feel  that  a  taste  o' 
specrits,  if  the  coort  wudna  objec' " 

Here  his  head  fell  forward  on  the  table, 
and  in  another  minute  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Kppie  had  heard  the  first  sentences  of 
the  lawyer's  harangue  without  the  least 
show  of  interest.  She  saw  that  the  man 
was  tipsy,  and  she  stared  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  her  native,  chilly  indiffer- 
ence. She  did  not  pity  him,  nor  was  she 
air.iid  of  him  :  let  any  man,  tipsy  or  sober, 
dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  her  !  So  she  sat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  and  began  switching 
the  dust  out  of  her  habit  with  her  whip, 
liut  when  **  Yokieshill"  caught  her  ear, 
slie  turned  and  listened  with  closer  atten- 
tion. The  legal  and  Latin  phrases  were, 
of  course,  quite  unintelligible  to  her  ;  but 
she  contrived  to  follow  tne  main  current 
of  the  rambling  narrative.  This  drunken, 
disreputable  lawyer  had  become  master 


of  a  secret  which  made  Harry  Hacket  — 
what  ?  Her  heart  stood  still  with  sudden 
fright.  Who,  and  what  was  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  established  such  perilously 
close  relations?  Was  he  the  laird  of 
Yokieshill,  or  was  he  not?  And  the 
whole  story  was  to  be  found  in  these 
papers  that  lay  scattered  about  the  table. 
She  saw  the  imp  bringing  her  pony  out  of 
the  smithy,  and  she  rose  to  go.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  turning  her  back 
upon  the  boy,  she  swept  the  scattered 
papers  together,  and  thrust  them  into  her 
pocket.  Corbie  stirred  and  muttered  in 
his  sleep :  but  he  did  not  waken.  Then 
she  mounted  her  steed  and  rode  away. 

Watty  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  farm 
door,  and  took  the  pony.  Eppie  ran  up- 
stairs to  her  room.  It  was  dark,  —  the 
half-veiled  moon  was  rising  from  the  sea 
like  a  nymph  half-submerged,  shaking  the 
water  from  her  dripping  locks.  She  got 
a  light,  and  then  she  pulled  out  the  papers 
which  she  had  —  well  —  appropriated. 
Even  to  Eppie  the  significance  of  the 
story  they  told  was  clear  as  day.  The 
first  paper  was  a  certificate  showmg  that 
an  irregular  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
at  Inverurie  on  the  14th  of  May,  1760, 
between  John  Hacket  of  Yokieshill  and 
Elspeth  Cheyne,  spinster,  lately  residing 
with  Joshua  Cheyne  in  Clola.  (Eppie 
knew  that  the  late  Mrs.  Hacket  — 
Harry's  mother  —  had  been  a  Kilgoun  — 
Jean  Kilgoun  of  Logic.)  Then  there  was 
a  letter  of  somewhat  later  date  with  the 
Maryland  post-mark,  enclosing  a  draft  in 
favor  of  Betsy  Cheyne.  The  last  letter 
was  written  from  some  place  in  Kentucky, 
and  stated  briefly  that  Elspeth  Cheyne 
was  dead.  She  had  died  about  a  week 
before  the  letter  was  written.  The  date 
and  the  signature  were  illegible  ;  but  Ep- 
pie found  from  the  post-mark  that  it  must 
have  been  posted  during  the  year  then 
current  —  the  year  one.  That  was  all; 
but  it  was  enough  :  Corbie  had  not  exag- 
gerated when  he  swore  that  he  could  turn 
Harry  Hacket  adrift.  His  father  had  left 
no  disposition  of  his  estate  ;  and  Yokies- 
hill belonged,  not  to  Harry  the  bastard, 
but  to  the  legal  heir  —  whoever  he  might 
be. 

XIX. 

I  CANNOT  tell  exactly  what  passed 
through  Eppie's  soul  during  the  next  two 
days.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  The 
unfamiliar  restlessness  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  increased  more  and 
more.  She  was  as  unquiet  as  the  flock  of 
plover  which  continued  to  wheel  round 
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the  farmhouse — haunting  and  hurting 
her  with  the  burden  of  their  plaintive 
lament.  Her  chilly  serenity  had  de- 
serted her  —  she  was  anxious,  nervous,  ex- 
cited. A  medical  man  who  had  felt  her 
pulse  then  for  the  first  time  would  have 
fancied  that  there  was  fever  in  her  blood. 
Ambition  had  twisted  its  fibres  round  her 
heart ;  and  she  had  seen  her  way  at  last 
to  the  high  place  which  she  coveted. 
She  had,  in  a  fashion,  persuaded  herself 
that  she  was  in  love  with  the  prince,  — 
this  bluff  Prince  Hal,  who  had  ascended 
the  vacant  throne,  and  who  kept  a  seat  for 
her  by  his  side.  And  it  was  true  that  she 
had  thawed  to  him;  he  had  been  consid- 
erate in  his  rough  way :  the  world,  she 
began  to  feel,  had  treated  him  hardly  — 
had,  it  might  be,  even  harder  treatment  in 
store  for  him.  And,  had  her  heart  only  j 
been  free  to  consent,  there  was  a  certain 
innate  largeness  in  Eppie's  nature,  almost 
or  indeed  more  than  mascuhne  in  its  su- 
percilious magnanimity,  and  indifference 
to  public  opinion  which  would  have  kept 
her  obstinately  loyal  to  one  born  under  an 
adverse  and  evil  star.  Yet  it  was,  in 
truth,  a  very  different  force  —  a  far  more 
potent  attraction  —  that  had  shattered  at 
last  the  crust  of  her  self-regard.  The  be- 
ginnings of  life  are  full  of  mystery :  so  are 
the  beginnings  of  love,  why  Eppie's 
heart  should  have  selected  this  precise 
moment  to  assert  its  rights  will  probably 
never  be  known :  Eppie  herself  did  not,  I 
believe,  know  any  more  about  it  than  the 
rest  of  us.  But  the  fact  remains :  it  was 
the  secret  sweetness  of  the  hopes  and 
memories  with  which  the  thought  of  Alis- 
ter  suddenly  and  unaccountably  suffused 
her  soul  that  had  softened  her,  —  softened 
the  keen,  hard  eyes,  and  made  the  world 
which  she  saw  through  the  mist  of  unfa- 
miliar tears  a  world  of  unfamiliar  tender- 
ness. Ah  !  my  poor  Eppie,  why  did  you 
not  waken  a  little  earlier?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  yet  free  yourself  from  the 
net  which  your  own  selfish  pride  has 
woven  .•*  can  yet  escape  from  the  entangle- 
ments, the  mean  and  base  entanglements, 
in  which  you  are  caged  ?  Or  is  it  too  late 
for  redress  ? 

Alas  1  The  punishment  of  sin  by  some 
mysterious  law  is  often  delayed  until  the 
sin  has  been  put  away  from  us,  and  trai- 
tors to  love  are  tried  and  convicted  when 
their  treason  is  dead  and  buried. 

There  is  a  piercing  wail  of  delicious 
pain  which  we  sometimes  hear  in  music, 
as  when  the  mermaid's  song  in  •'Obe- 
ron  "  is  sung  low  and  softly  at  twilight. 
Such  a  passion  of  longing  and  sadness 
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and  exquisite  abandonment  took  posses- 
sion of  Eppie's  soul.  It  startled  her,  but 
it  soothed  her.  She  was  mesmerized  by 
the  sweet,  subtle,  persuasive  desire  that 
had  nestled  itself  like  a  bird<upid  in  her 
heart. 

She  scarcely  slept  during  these  nights. 
She  heard  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  —  not 
the  loud  beat  of  noisy  waves  on  pebbly 
beaches  (for  the  high  cliffs  divide  us  from 
the  strife  at  their  feet),  but  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  mighty  tides  which  circle  ma- 
jestically round  the  world.     Her  window 
was    open,  —  she  was  as  hardy  as  the 
plovers  whose  shrill  challenge   when  a 
whit  ret  or  a  fox  came  prowling  past  dis- 
turbed the  mystery  of  the  silence  and  the 
darkness.    At  times  she  heard   Mennic 
stirring  about  her  mother,  and  she  rose  in 
her  bed  and  listened  softly.     A  thrill  of 
tenderness  for  the  pale,  silent,  suffering 
woman  in  the  room  below  touched  her  as 
it  had  not  touched  her  before.    The  piti- 
fulness  of  the  doom  which  had  thrust  this 
strong,  masterful  will  aside  made  her  heart 
ache.     Could  it  be  that  Fate  was  to  bear 
her,  was  even  now  bearing;  her,  yet  further 
away  from  the  little  kingdom  whose  poliq 
for  many  a  year  she  had  guided  and  in- 
spired.'   Death  is  sad  enough:  but  the 
few  dreary  days  during  which  the  sceptre 
of  high  command  is  falling  from  the  list- 
less, emaciated  fingers  are  even  sadder. 

So  that  when  the  Sunday  evening  came 
and  Alister  arrived,  Eppie's  whole  soul 
was  swelling  on  the  unfamiliar  tide  of 
tenderness.  Tears  came  into  her  ejxson 
the  slightest  provocation.  She  hadoegun 
to  understand  that  divine  necessity  of  life 
which  joins  its  joy  and  its  sorrow  together 
in  mystic,  inseparable  union.  We  must 
needs  reach  the  heights  of  joy  before  we 
perceive  that  they  dip  forever  into  an 
abyss  of  sadness.  Eppie  had  reached 
this  height.  If  Alister  speaks  out  to- 
night, her  casual  glimpse  into  the  deep 
places  of  the  soul  may  become  an  habit- 
ual mood.  And  Alister  means  to  speak 
out. 

But  the  stars  in  their  courses  foogfat 
against  Siscra, 

XX. 

The  provost  and  bailies  of  Peclboro' 
were  met  in  solemn  conclave.  A  spedal 
messenger  from  the  south  had  arrived  01 
horseback  that  morning  —  Friday  niom- 
ing  —  bringing  an  official  letter  aodressed 
to  the  provost.  On  the  cover,  in  a  bold, 
masterful  hand,  the  words  "  William  Pitt" 

;  could  be  plainly  read. 

I     A  crowd  of  excited  sailors  and  fisber 
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folk  were  gathered  round  the  door  of  the 
council  chamber,  for  rumor  as  usual  had 
been  busy.  The  Jacobins  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  metropolis  —  the  French 
fleet  was  in  the  offing  —  the  provost  was 
to  be  knighted  —  a  new  battery  was  to  be 
built  on  the  Ronheads.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  generally  understood  that 
Corbie  was  in  possession  of  authentic 
intelligence  ;  anci  his  diplomatic  disclaim- 
ers were  treated  with  ill-concealed  incred- 
ulity. 

*•  Sir  Roderick,  indeed !  A  comphment 
to  the  burgh  !  Na,  na,  they're  ower  busy 
to  send  compliments  sae  far  north.  And 
the  provost*s  a  decent  and  deservin'  body, 
wha  winna  mak'  a  fule  o'  himsel'  at  his 
time  o'  life,  tho'  it's  true,  as  they  say,  that 
there's  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule.  A  new 
battery?  It's  not  to  be  denied,  Mrs. 
Lvell,  that  the  rickle  o'  auld  stanes  at  the 
Ronhead  is  fa'in'  to  pieces;  but  whar's 
the  siller  to  be  fand  ?  The  Jacobites 
were  bad  cneuch,  and  the  Jacobins  are 
nae  better,  I  grant  you;  but  if  we're  to 
be  eaten  oot  o'  hoose  and  Ian'  wi'  these 
murdcrin'  taxes,  there'll  soon  be  little  love 
for  King  George  left  in  the  country-side. 
Pawtriotism,  my  freens  ?  —  it's  not  possi- 
ble to  be  a  pawtriot  wi'  Glendronach  at 
twenty  shillings  a  gallon.  And  as  to  the 
French  man-o'-war  aff  Collieston 
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Here  the  provost  appeared  on  the  steps 
of  the  town-hall,  and  beckoned  to  the 
lawyer.  Corbie  obeyed  the  summons  with 
alacrity. 

"  Look  here.  Corbie,"  said  the  provost, 
when  they  were  out  of  earshot  of   the 
crowd,  **  tiiis  is  no  a  matter  for  argument, 
nor  yet  for  a  joke.     I  have  never  mysel' 
had  dealings  with  the  free  traders ;  and 
tho*  it  is  said  that  there  are  folk  in  the 
toun  wha  dinna  objec'  to  traffic  wi'  them 
—  our  freens  in  the  council  bein'  agreea- 
ble to  wink  when  ncedfu'  —  I'm  willing 
that  by-ganes  should  be  by-ganes.     But, 
Corbie,  my  man,  there  maun  be  an  end  o' 
the  trade  noo.     They  have  heard  in  Lun- 
tion  that  a'  that  trash  o'  French  treason 
cc»mes   across   the  water  on   boord    the 
hi::i:ers :  and  the  commodore  has  been 
warned  that  he'll  lose  his  place  if  anither 
cargo  is  landed  this  side  o'  Newburgh. 
A    troop  o'   sodgers  will  be  here  next 
week,  and  ilka  vard  o'  the  coast  will  be 
watched  day  ancl  nicht.     Noo,  Corbie,  ye 
ken  verra  wecl  what  you're  aboot,  and  if 
you   should  hear  by  chance  that  ony  o' 
your  acquaintance  hae  a  taste  for  Hol- 
lands   and    French    brandy,  you    might 
advise   them   privately  to    stick    to   the 
native  speerit,  as  being,  in  the  mean  time 


at  least,  safer  for  the  stomach.  Dinna 
say  a  word,  my  man — least  said,  soonest 
mended  —  I'm  awa  to  get  the  doctor  to 
compose  a  bit  note  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  neither 
bailie  nor  provost,  I  reckon,  has  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer." 

Corbie  was  sharp  enough  when  sober 
(he  had  slept  off  yesterday's  debauch), 
and  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  provost's 
speech  quite  plainly.  The  provost,  he 
knew,  was,  till  roused,  the  soul  of  good- 
nature and  good-fellowship ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  delivering  this  elaborate  ad- 
dress proved  that  he  was  roused  now.  It 
was  clear  that  the  authorities  had  resolved, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  set  their  faces 
against  the  trade  ;  and  that  any  one  who 
was  interested  in  it  —  and  who  was  not? 
—  had  better  look  to  himself  with  all  con- 
venient speed. 

But  Corbie  was  puzzled  how  to  act. 
After  his  experience  of  yesterday  he 
would  have  no  more  dealings  with  Mr. 
Harry  Hacket  except  in  a  court  of  law  — 
Harry  might  go  hane  for  htm;  and  be- 
sides, it  was  awkward  that  the  documents 
on  which  he  mainly  relied  should  have 
unaccountably  gone  astray.  He  knew  for 
certain  that  tne  "  Crookit  Meg  "  was  daily 
expected :  he  knew  that  the  cargo  was  of 
altogether  exceptional  value.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  coastguard  was  not  to  take  place 
for  some  days:  could  the  landing  be 
effected  before  the  new-comers  arrived? 
It  had  been  whi.spered  about  that  the 
cargo  was  to  be  run  on  the  Monday  night ; 
but  if  the  "  Crockit  Meg  "  was  communi- 
cated with  in  time,  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  everything  made  snug  before  the 
close  of  the  week  then  current  —  which 
would  be  a  deal  better.  And  if  it  came 
to  the  worst,  there  were  twelve  hours 
after  sunset  on  Sunday ;  and  in  the  year 
one  —  in  a  district,  moreover,  where  an 
easy-going  episcopacy  had  survived  — 
Sabbatarianism  was  not  rampant,  —  least 
of  all  among  the  free  traders  and  the 
fisher-folk. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Corbie  had  a  word  or  two  in  his  office 
with  Peter  Buchan  —  "  Young  Peter,"  as 
he  was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  "  Auld  Peter.'*^  -Peter  had  re- 
turned from  the  Greenland  seas  on  board 
the  **  Jan  Mayen  "  a  week  or  two  before 
(being,  indeed,  the  smart  young  fellow 
who  nad  greeted  Harry  Hacket  on  the 
pier  at  Port  Henry ;  and  he  was  now  en- 
gaged in  his  usual  winter  pursuit  —  cod- 
nshing  off  the  Gutter  Bank. 

It  was  not  quite  dusk  when  one  of  the 


large  yawls  used  in  the  deep-sea  fishing 
left  the  south  harbor  for  the  Gutter  Bank. 
Peter  Buchan  was  at  the  helm.  "  It's  a 
mighty  fine  night  for  the  big  cod,"  he 
remarked  casually,  as  they  stole  past  the 
picr-hcad,  where' a  private  of  the  coast- 
guard was  seated,  whistling  drowsily  as 
he  polished  his  pistols. 

XXI. 

Dawn  at  sea ! 

Though  rather  too  subtle  for  the  paint- 
er's pigments,  many  admirable  pictures  of 
the  dawn  have  been  made  for  us  by  the 
j)oets.  That  pale,  pure  light,  growing 
momentarily  upon  the  horizon,  and  then 
touching  the  veiled  and  azure  plain,  ush- 
ers in  a  moment  of  complete  and  exqui- 
site repose,  more  complete  and  profound 
indeed  than  the  repose  of  the  night.  It 
is  during  this  solemn  pause,  the  poet  de- 
clares, that  the  passage  from  night  to  day 
is  accomplished.  The  angel  of  night, 
leaning  on  his  spear,  and  gazing  on  the 
earth  the  while  —  in  what  inscrutable 
reverie!  —  waits  to  be  relieved  from  his 
ward. 

'Twas  the  last  watch  of  night, 
Except  what  brings  the  morning  quite, 
When  the  armed  angel,  conscience  clear, 
His  task  nigh  done,  leans  on  his  spear. 
And  gazes  on  the  earth  he  guards, 
Safe  one  night  more  thro*  all  its  wards, 
Till  God  relieve  him  at  his  post. 

That  limitless  plain  of  waters  which  we 
call  the  German  Ocean  was  basking  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  The  sun  was 
newly  up ;  but  no  breeze  had  risen  with 
the  clawn,  and  a  breathless  quietude  per- 
vaded the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Over  the  Gutter  Bank,  where  the  big 
fish  lie,  a  small  fleet  of  fishing-boats  was 
widely  scattered.  The  hands  on  board 
were  busy  with  their  lines,  but  the  brown 
sails  were  lowered,  and  the  bare  spars 
rocked  leisurely  with  the  tide.  The  Gut- 
ter Bank  is  in  mid-ocean :  it  is  only 
during  the  calmest  weather  that  the  fisher- 
folk  venture  out  so  far.  But  for  the  past 
week  the  weather  had  been  strangely 
still. 

Beyond  the  fishing-boats— nearer  "  Nor- 
oway"  —  a  tidy  little  craft  is  lying  at 
anchor.  The  bank,  though  in  mid-ocean, 
is  comparatively  shallow,  and  there  is  one 
spot  known  to  coast  men  and  smugglers 
where  in  a  weather  like  this  a  vessel  may 
ride  safely.  It  is  seldom,  of  course,  that 
an  anchor  is  dropped  in  that  vast  sea-soli- 
tude; but  the  knowledge  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  lie  there  for  days  without  a  soul  on 
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shore  being  a  bit  the  wiser  is  sometimes 
handy. 

There  is  nothing  stirring — so  far  as 
one  can  judge  at  this  distance  —  on  board 
the  handsome  little  cutter ;  she  might  be 
the  Flying  Dutchman  or  any  other  phan- 
tom craft,  for  that  matter.  But  a  tiny 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  that  is  paddling 
about  among  the  fleet,  with  a  couple  of 
youngsters  at  the  oars,  is  very  much  on 
the  alert. 

"  I  say,  Dick,"  one  of  the  lads  ex- 
claims, *^I  can't  stand  this  any  longer. 
The  skipper  is  growing  fat  and  lazy,  and 
the  landsharks  will  be  upon  us  one  of 
these  moonlight  nights.  Suppose  we 
make  a  run  for  the  shore  and  waken  up 
the  pretty  girls  at  Peelboro*  ?  ** 

"  Dinna  tempt  me.  Dander,"  his  com- 
panion replies,  **  dinna  tempt  me.  The 
Peelboro'  lasses  !  Why,  man,  there's  a 
lass  up  there,  at  the  queer  auld  house  o' 
P'ontainbleau,  that's  worth  every  cutty  ia 
the  town. 

Oh,  Nancy's  hair  is  yellow  as  gold. 
And  her  ccn  like  the  lift  are  blue ! 

But  her  name's  no  Nancy,  but  £ppie,a]id 
she's  no  my  sweetheart,  but  my  sister, 
and  the  raven's  wing  at  the  Bloody  Hole 
is  not  so  black  as  her  hair.  But  b!de  a 
wee,  bide  a  wee.  Dander;  if  the  skipper 
means  what  he  says,  we'll  mak  Potnead 
the  morn's  nicht ;  and  the  skipper's  a 
man  o'  his  word  —  tho',  to  be  sure,  it's  a 
day  sooner  than  he  designed." 

"That's  good  news,  Dick;  better  late 
than  never.    And  now  for  a  header ! " 

So  the  boys  plunged  into  the  cool, 
sparkling  water  —  dark  yet  luminoos, 
softly  caressing  yet  racy  with  the  brine. 
What  a  priceless  luxury  is  ^outh !  Out 
of  what  cheap  elements  is  happiness 
formed  when  we  are  boys  !.  Ana  the 
ecstasy  of  that  morning  plunge  in  mid-su 
is  never  forgotten,  however  old  we  may 
grow. 

For  well-nigh  an  hour  they  paddle  about 
like  a  pair  of  young  seals  —  now  diving 
underneath,  now  floating  lazily  on  the  sup 
face.  Their  hair,  as  it  dries  in  the  sub- 
shine,  grows  crisp  with  the  sea-salt  A 
screammg  flock  of  kitti  wakes  hover  (ntf' 
head ;  a  great  black-backed  gul!  regards 
them  curiously  as  he  passes.  The  Iveeie 
begins  to  move  upon  the  water;  faiij 
I  specks  of  mist  drift  lightly  across  tM 
heaven.  Then  the  flshcr  people  lift  tbdr 
lines  and  hoist  their  tar-stained  sails. 
One  after  the  other  they  draw  2vay 
towards  the  land. 
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But  the  tidy  craft  outside  shows  no 
si^n  of  life,  and  the  boys  still  chase  each 
other  like  flappers  through  the  water. 

All  the  world  is  happy  this  October 
morning  —  sea  and  sky  and  cloud  and 
gull  and  kittiwake;  and  happiness,  in 
spite  of  the  sourer  moralists,  is  an  alto- 
gether lovely  thing,  almost  as  lovely  as 
vouth  I  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that 
Iiappiness  has  such  a  fatal  tendency  to 
undo  itself,  to  turn  into  mere  mischief 
and  misery  ?  How  fresh  and  wholesome 
a  world  !  and  yet  how  poisonous  the  seed 
that  has  been  sown  by  some  sinister 
band ! 

XXII. 

The  fishing  hamlet  of  Port  Erroll  is 
built  along  the  ledges  of  the  North  Haven 
cliffs  :  while  the  fishing-boats  are  drawn 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  breakers  on  the 
bleached  sands  of  the  cove.     Seen  from  a 
distance — from  a  distance,  remember  — 
these     white-washed,    red-tiled    cottages 
present   an  appearance  of  most    pictur- 
estjue    confusion.      A    quaint   gableend 
with  a   most   preposterous  little  window 
peeps  round  the  corner :  one  old-fashioned 
mansion  has  mounted  bodily  on  the  back 
of  its  neighbor:  were  a  single  wall  in  the 
lower  tier  to  give  way,  the  whole  commu- 
nity would  incontinently  topple  into  the 
sea.     Slippery  steps  compounded  of  mud 
and  water  and  the  remains  of  slaughtered 
fish  connect  the  various  stories  of  tliis  per- 
pendicular hamlet,  and  lead  ultimately, 
after  a  scries  of  successful  manoeuvres,  to 
the  beach  on  the  one  hand  and  the  upper 
world  on  the  other.     Nets  and  great  black 
pots  and  dried  fish  and  the  wings  of  sea- 
fowl  are  suspended  along  the  walls  ;  and 
ducks,  and  gulls  who  have  been  made  cap- 
tive in  their  youth,  and  a  large  scrath  with 
a  look  of  insatiate  gluttony  stamped  on  its 
ugly  face,  explore  the  recesses  of  an  am- 
ple' ash-pit  which  has  not  been  emptied 
within  tl)e  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant.     An   ill-favored  and  ill-conditioned 
sow  waddles  greedily  from  one  tempting 
alx)mination  to  another,  and  disputes  with 
lean  and  weather-beaten  curs  the  savory 
nuisances   of  the   dung-heap.     Amid  the 
dirt,  innumerable   little   bundles  of  rags 
anfl  tatters  —  the  progenv  of  the  fertile  sea 
—  wallow  with  unspeakable  zest,  and  as  we 
discover  in  these  parcels  of  filth  the  bright 
eve  and  the  roguish  smile,  we  are  more 
tfjan   ever  impressed  by  the  unquencha- 
ble «V/i//  of  boyhood.     Nowadays  such  a 
comnaunity  would  be  held  to  offend  griev- 


ously against  all  the  conditions  on  which 
health  depends ;  but  in  the  year  one  sani- 
tary science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  these 
worthy  people  —  those  of  them,  at  least, 
who  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea  —  never 
thought  of  dying,  except  of  old  age. 

The  sun  has  set :  lights  begin  to  twinkle 
among  the  cottages.  It  is  the  Sabbath 
night,  and  the  inmates  are  sitting  lazily  at 
the  doors  of  their  dwellings.  Then  a  oell 
is  rung,  and  the  women  rise  and  walk  lei- 
surely towards  the  chapel  on  the  rock  — 
a  building  as  grey  and  weather-stained  as 
the  rock  itself.  Some  of  the  men  follow. 
The  evening  service  has  begun,  and  forth- 
with the  music  of  the  great  sea-p.salm 
echoes  across  the  bay. 

The  floods,  O  I^rd,  have  lifted  up, 

They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves, 

And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 

Is  more  of  might  by  far, 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is 

Or  great  sea  billows  are. 

Presently  the  rough  voice  of  the  mission- 
ary in  urgent  intercession  with  a  jealous 
God  is  heard  through  the  open  door, — 
though  the  words  of  the  prayer  cannot  be 
distinguished.  But  were  we  to  enter  we 
could  guess  that  the  congregation  are 
preoccupied  and  inattentive,  —  even  the 
preacher  becoming  ultimately  aware  that 
the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  are  wool-gath- 
ering. So  the  service  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion,  and  the  congregation 
stream  out  into  the  twilight.  Alleyes  are 
turned  at  once  and  instinctively  towards 
the  sea.  Yes  —  a  blue  light  is  burning 
on  the  water,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
land.  One  or  two  of  the  men  disappear 
from  the  crowd,  scramble  away  to  a  ledge 
where  a  heap  of  brushwood  has  been  col- 
lected ;  a  piece  of  tinder  is  ignited  with 
the  old-fashioned  **  flint  and  fleerish,"  and 
presently  the  brushwood  is  in  a  blaze. 
These  are  signals  —  signals  between  the 
sea  and  the  shore.  If  you  were  versed 
in  the  language  of  the  craft,  you  would 
understand  that  the  blue  light  from  the 
"Crookit  Meg"  was  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion—** Is  the  coast  clear?"  and  that  the 
red  blaze  from  North  Haven  was  the  an- 
swer—  **  It  is  all  safe  at  Hell's  Lum." 

Then  the  women  and  children  go  in- 
doors, and  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes 
the  men  ascend  the  steep  footpath  leading 
to  the  mainland,  and  turn  their  faces  to 
the  south. 


Fiom  The  ComhUl  Micuinc. 
KLOPSTOCK. 

Di-RiNO  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
ceniury,  presages  were  not  wanting  in 
(.iermnny  of  a  coming  liicrarj'  rcvn'al. 
I't'ople  acquired  a  sufficient  interest  in 
|K)ctry  to  lose  their  tempers  about  it ;  tliev 
discussed  it  with  zeal  if  not  ivilh  knowl- 
edge :  the  rival  leaders,  llodmcr  and 
OoiiKchcd,  had  each  a  keen  scent  for  the 
faults  of  the  other,  if  not  for  his  own. 
Hut  the  direct  results  of  all  this  contro- 
versy were  very  meagre.  Neither  party 
as  yet  had  a  cenius  in  its  ranks.  The 
verses  produced  ivere  commonplace  prose 
chopped  into  defective  metre,  from  which 
all  Ihc  essential  elements  of  poetry  were 
carefully  excluded. 

The  German  writers  of  the  time  failed 
in  three  respects.  They  wanted  (i)  the 
sense  o(  form,  (2)  independence  and  na- 
tional character,  and  (3)  all  contact  with 


Import  tea  from  China  without  importing 
its  mandarins.  Dut  Dodmcr  and  Goit- 
ichcd'thought  differently.  At  war  in  all 
else,  they  agreed  in  this,  that  Germany 
could  produce  nothing  of  its  own;  that 
it  must  imitate  the  hterature  of  more  (or- 
tunate  countries,  and  that  such  imitations 
would  supply  all  native  wants. 

The  reason  for  such  preposterous  opin- 
ions among  men  of  talent  lay  in  the  sep- 
aration which  existed  between  poetry  and 
life.  People  had  no  idea  that  a  man'i 
writings  were  connected  with  his  chaiiU- 
ter.  The  statement  of  Goethe  that  his 
|)oems  arc  his  confessions  —  the  words  he 
attributes  to  Tasso  — 


ivould  have  been  applauded  as  amujin^ 
paratloxes.  Bodmer  professed  enthiuh 
for  Milton;  but  when  in  later  diyt 


.....     .No  doubt  'both  Gotlsched  and  Hod-  1  Losing  repeated  Milton's   principh 

mer  busied  themselves  with  inquiries  into   »<■  « "'«  ^  P°.«'"  <"!'=  "."»*  ''^'= "  P?*."'-.!''^ 


language   and   style,   but   their    methods 
were  inadequate,  and  they  were  worshij>-  i  Pl^'' 
pers  of  false  gods.     Gotlschcd  wrote  in  I  '"^''' 
the  Trench  interest,  but  the  French  light- 
ness of    treatment    and    suggestive  wit 

escaped  him  altogether,  and  the  French         , .  .    ..  .      ,       1.-,      l  ■ 

wisdom  of  hfe  which  fulfils  a  MoliJre  he    '^°"'''  ^°^^  K^'>"'"\  «"'?  *'"'«'  '*"*«  "^ 


can  ling  what  he  has  not  felt.  Hod- 
made  merry  over  this  "  monstrooi 
"     "  No,    no,    friend    Lessing,"  be 
exclaimed;  "it  is  not  the  man,itisonly 
the  poet,  who  loves  and  revels  and  weepi 
1-  L <i    ^r these  o""-- — 


never  tried  to  acquire. 

liodmer.  who  appealed  to  England,  hati 

not  Shakespeare  in  his  eye ;  and  though 


of  poetical  insight  to  contiatUct 
them.    As  soon  as  men  of  rcalfeelingaiul 
first  task  would  be  to 


he  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Milton,    restore  literature  to  paths 


German,  and  more  artistic. 
two  writers  who  fulfilled  this  misiioB. 
though  in  very  opposite  ways,  were  Fried- 
rich  Gottlieb  Klopslock  and  Chriitopb 
Martin  Wieland. 

Already  in  Klopslock's  life  we  see  ihtt 

he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  o( 

I  reform.     He  was  born  in  QucdlinbuiY  is 

udy  orforefg^n  !  '7=4.  and  like  most  German  boys^lA 

lajiK  verse  and  mo  I  '■^°'''  E""*"  "P  '"  *"  atmosphere  of  at 

I.    And  thcv  looked   "rictest  religion,  but  torlike  mostof  thtB, 

I  with  plenty  of  active  exercise  andoutdodr 

'  yment.    Both  influences  were  doe 

father,  a  man  of  somewhat  eicited 


1  only  Milton's  mistakes  that  he 
admired,  the  energy  of  plastic  creation, 
the  "planetary  harmonies"  of  the  En- 
glish poet  — for  these  he  had  no  sense, 
and  he  placed  him  much  on  the  same 
level  with  such  respectable  persons  as 
Edward  Young,  author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts."      Thus    the    two   rivals   ^i 

little  more  from  their  stu-'-  "*  ' 

models  than  intUled  blank 

notonousAlexandi 

upon  these  measures  as  absolutely  per  ,- 

feet:    they    applied    them    mechanically  ■  <^"'P.'°X 

without  understanding  their    principh       '"    '* 


they  did  not  know  that'the  form  of  a  work  \  pietistic  notions,  who  believed  ._ 
of  art  is  prescriljed  from  within  by  the   Ji;"'P^f;"e"' .?["''*''«  bodily  preseneed 


spirit;  that  it  is  like  the  shape  to  which 
(lower  grows,  not  like  a  mould  into  which 

IJut  perhaps  a  worse  fault  than  having 
an  imperfect  ideal  was  having  a  foreign 
one.    Nodoubtevcrynation.ifit  bewise,  ..     „ 

will  learn  from  all  its  neighbor.^ ;  no  doubt    ^"^'  =""*  ''™^"* 
it  will  absorb  elements  olfered  from  with- 1    ,  -.  ■  ■      .j  li 

out.    Thatis  a  vastly  different  thingfrom^,,.ciri."i>"rf"iiim^^Sri 
accepting  any  foreign  standard.     We  may  1  lUtitu'v,  nrlio  in  ibit  (cniil  utin  1 


the  devil,  but  who  was  also  keenly  alints 
the  importance  of  muscular  Christianilr.* 
The  son  was  not  behind  in  either  direc 
tion.  One  of  liis  biographers  would  hm 
us  recognize  in  the  child  the  andnl 
hardiness  described  byTjei- 
ipecial  delight  on  1 
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swimming  adventure  which  he  undertook 
in  spite  of  his  parents'  commands.  Sent 
to  school  at  Pforta,  the  other  side  of  his 
chanicter  be;;an  to  disclose  itself.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  study  of  Greek, 
broke  loose  from  the  pedantry  of  his  mas- 
ters, and  read  Homer,  not  as  a  grammati- 
cal exercise,  but  as  the  great  epic  of  every 
nation  and  every  age.  The  contrast  of 
this  with  what  in  his  own  country  were  by 
courtesy  called  poems,  tilled  him  with 
burnin<^  shame.  He  vowed  that  if  he  lived 
he  would  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  his  fa- 
therland ;  at  night  he  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  his  high  career;  and  though 
his  conscience  accused  him  of  worldly 
ambition,  his  heart  beat  high  with  hopes 
of  immortality  and  fame.  Amon^  the 
rather  l*uritanical  circles  in  which  he 
moved  he  came  to  be  noted  for  ^  certain 
exuberance  of  life.  He  revelled  in  an  ex- 
cited feeling  of  friendship.  Friendship, 
next  to  peace  of  conscience,  was  the  su- 
premest  happiness  of  man.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  for  field-sports.  He  drew  up  a 
code  of  laws  for  skating,  which  he  after- 
wards celebrated  in  an  ode.  Goethe  too 
was  j)roticient  in  these  matters,  but  the 
eternal  riding,  swimming,  and  boating  of 
Klopstock  and  his  school  soon  became  a 
very  nuisance  to  the  more  judicious  poet. 
When  Klopstock  visited  Zurich,  Bodmer 
and  all  his  pious  friends  were  greatly 
shocked.  They  had  expected  a  holy 
youHL;  prophet,  and  were  prepared  to  shed 
tears  with  him  over  his  religious  poems. 
Hut  tl.c  lion  would  not  roar,  or  rather 
would  not  weep.  He  was  in  disgracefully 
ii;^h  spirits,  and  deserted  his  tearful  ad- 
•nirers  to  amuse  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Hut  like  most  men  in  whose  character 
he  emotional  predominates,  Klopstock 
:ouIcl  he  as  easily  depressed  as  exalted, 
•^ome  oi  his  odes,  inspired  by  a  merely 
lypotlu'tical  ladv,  express  the  innermost 
an;:;ui>hing  of  love.  In  others,  which, 
ontrnrv  to  contemporary  German  usage, 
JO  adciressed  to  a  real  lady,  Fanny 
Scbmi'lt,  he  is  often  hoarse  with  misery. 
iVith  >treamin;x  i-'ves  he  entreats  Bodmer 
o  intenede  for  him,  and  Bodmer  good- 
laturc'fily  consents.  He  is  jubilant  at  the 
Aelc'.'ir.e  which  in  1748  the  first  three 
.o*>ks  ('1  Ills  '•  .Messiah  "  receive  ;  but  he  is 
•resL  ntly  plunged  in  despair  when  he 
tmc!n:u  rs  that,  tutor  as  he  is,  he  cannot 
ievotc  Lis  whole  soul  to  the  undertaking, 
lb  is  Ljrief  was  removed.  Bernstorff, 
;rimo  minister  of  Denmark,  invited  him 
vith  a  pension  to  Copenhagen.  Klopn 
tock  set  out  in  his  most  expansive  tnood, 


and  during  the  journey  fell  in  love  with 
Meta,  or  Margaretha  Moller,  whom  he 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cidli  in 
several  fine  odes,  and  who  three  years 
later  became  his  wife.  This  is  the  lady, 
who  with  no  introduction  but  her  admira- 
tion, struck  up  a  correspondence  with 
Richardson  the  novelist,  and  who,  with 
her  pleasant  broken  English,  her  talk  of 
a  "  manly  (/>.  male)  Clarissa,"  and  of 
**  war,  the  great  fiend  of  friendship,"  was 
at  one  time  pretty  generally  known  in  this 
country.  In  these  and  other  letters  she 
appears  to  the  full  as  gushing,  as  lachry- 
mose, and,  we  may  add,  as  high-souled  as 
either  Richardson  or  her  husband.  She 
returns  to  the  days  "  when,"  to  quote  her 
own  words,  "  I  was  only  the  single  young 
girl."  She  writes  of  her  first  meeting 
with  Klopstock :  "  I  must  confess  that, 
though  greatly  prepossessed  of  his  quali- 
ties, I  never  thoufjht  him  the  amiable 
youth  whom  I  found  him.  This  made  its 
effect."  For  though  merely  his  friend  to 
begin  with,  "  at  the  least,"  she  proceeds, 
"my  thoughts  were  ever  with  him  filled." 
It  is  perhaps  cruel  to  make  her  furnish 
evidence  that  Klopstock  was  a  sentimen- 
talist and  a  bore,  but  after  all  the  state- 
ment is  now  in  print,  and  she  gives  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  too  innocent  to  pass  by. 
On  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage  she 
writes  to  a  friend,  **  Klopstock  greeted  me, 
*  Wife  of  my  heart,  best  wife,  rare  Meta, 
thou  angel,  thou,  my  heart  and  soul.* 
Yes,  he  said  all  that  and  much  more,  and 
ah  !  he  has  de^n  saying  it  already  the 
whole  year  throu^h.^''  Which  certainly  is 
exactly  what  we  would  expect  of  Klop- 
stock, but  few  would  add  with  his  victim, 
"  How  happy  I  am ! " 

After  his  marriage  Klopstock  resided  in 
Hamburg,  where  he  lived  a  quite  poetical 
life,  idolized  by  his  friends,  his  wife,  and 
even  by  his  wife's  family.  "The  Mes- 
siah "  was  his  dream  by  night  and  his 
work  by  day,  and  whilst  he  wrote  his  wife 
prayed  that  he  might  have  inspiration. 
Klopstock  can  describe  the  existence  he 
now  led  only  by  the  most  superlative  of 
superlatives.  But  it  was  soon  to  pass. 
After  four  years  his  wife  died;  his 
progress  with  his  work  was  slow,  twenty- 
five  years  elapsing  between  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  first  &)ok  and  the  last,  and 
during  the  interval  the  German  public 
gradually  cooled  in  its  enthusiasm  till  it 
grew  nuite  severe.  Klopstock  consoled 
himself  for  these  misfortunes  as  best  he 
might.  He  tried  his  success  in  what  he 
called  bardietteSy  imitations  of  what  he 
fancied  the  poems  of   the  bards  must 
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have  been,  and  becoming  the  leader  of 
the  patriotic  school,  formed  a  "  society  of 
bards,"  which  met  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. He  also  founded  a  Ladies'  Poet- 
ical Club  in  Hamburg  —  of  which  Les- 
sing's  wife  wrote,  "  1  shall  never  be 
admitted,  I  am  neither  young  nor  pretty 
enough  for  Herr  Klopstock"  —  and  by- 
and-by  he  married  again,  this  time  a  widow 
lady  named  IVinihem,  For  the  defec- 
tion of  the  public  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  admiration  of  aristocratic  friends, 
who  granted  him  pensions  and  paid  him 
almost  divine  honors.  "  After  the  moth- 
er of  the  Messiah  himself,"  writes  one, 
*'  comes  the  mother  of  Klopstock."  He 
lived  to  welcome,  and  then  to  denounce 
the  French  Revolution,  both  in  un- 
measured terms,  and  died  in  1803. 

From  Klopstock's  biography  it  seems 
pretty  evident  that  his  gifts  are  chiefly 
lyric.  There  is  no  trace  with  him  of  the 
measured,  stately  self-control  that  we  as- 
sociate with  great  epic  poets,  with  Virgil 
and  Dante  and  Milton.  And  still  less 
does  he  possess  that  quick,  wide  sympa- 
thy with  all  tvpes  of  character,  all  shades 
of' opinion  which  the  dramatist  requires. 
He  once  pronounced  it  sin  to  love  a  free- 
thinker. But  his  continual  enthusiasm, 
his  raptures  of  despair  and  delight,  would 
all  find  their  vent  in  the  intenser  kinds 
of  lyrical  composition. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Horace  and  Pin- 
dar were  his  early  favorites  and  inspired 
his  first  poetical  attempts.  With  them 
he  cultivated  his  sense  of  form.  As  soon 
as  he  tried  odes  in  German  he  found  that 
he  must  have  a  perfect  control  over  his 
language,  a  thorough  insight  into  its 
spirit,  a  complete  mastery  of  its  materi- 
als. He  studied  it  in  the  light  of  his 
Greek  and  Roman  masters ;  he  plunged 
into  it  and  it  bore  him  up;  he  felt  he 
could  compete  with  the  ancients  in  their 
own  measures,  and  contemptuously  re- 
jected what  he  called  "  the  modern  click- 
clack  of  rhyme."  He  strove  with  might 
and  main  to  reach  the  old  classical  per- 
fection of  form,  and  not  without  success. 
"  Klopstock,"  says  Kolbe,  "  might  boast 
as  Augustus  boasted  of  Rome,  ''  I  found 
the  German  language  brick y  and  left  it 
tnarble^^  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  this  formal 
perfection  means  nothing  more  to  him 
than  mastery  in  speech,  metres,  and  the 
arrangement  of  sounds.  But  in  these  he 
almost  always  succeeds,  at  least  where 
♦.hey  are  the  vehicle  of  exalted  feeling. 
No  doubt  he  takes  liberties  in  his  treat- 
ment of  German,  be  forces  it  to  be  sub- 


lime, in  spite  of  itself;  what  it  ^ins  in 
majesty,  it  loses  in  simplicity.  A  friend 
once  told  him  that  people  did  not  under- 
stand his  language :  "  Then  they  may  learn 
it,"  was  Klopstock's  reply.  In  this  no  was 
too  proud  and  uncompromising,  he  would 
not  take  a  telling.  He  persevered  in  clas- 
sical constructions,  involved  sentences, 
obscure  allusions,  which  it  requires  some 
erudition  to  explain.  To  illustrate  this  it 
is  usual  to  quote  his  verse  — 

The  pious  monk's  invention  now  resounds. 

Perhaps  few  readers  guess  at  once  that 
he  means  the ^un  is Jfired^  and  that  "the 
pious  monk's  invention  "  is  the  powder. 
A  smart  but   somewhat    flippant    critic 
greatly  annoyed  Klopstock  by  proposing 
to  translate  his  odes  into  German,    Often 
he  seems  to  have  constructed  his  periods 
like  Chinese  puzzles,  that  his  readers  maj 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  to  pieces 
again.     But,  after  condemning  all  these 
faults,  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
by  no  means  universal  with    Klopstock, 
and  that  it  is  very  easy  to  make  too  much 
of  them.    T<ike  him  at  his  best  and  be  is 
the  unsurpassed  ode-writer  of  the  modern 
world  (perhaps  Dryden  equals  him  in  his 
one  great  effort).    "  Hence  it  comes  that 
he  has  the    ease  and  confidence  of  a 
master  in  all  the  primitive  and  original 
kinds  of  poetry.     He  seizes  in  its  \trj 
essence  the  stormy  ecstasy  of  the  bards, 
the  religious  majesty  of  Psalms,  and  once 
or  twice  the  more  numan  beauty  of  the 
Greek  lyrics."     It  has  been  saia  that  in 
his  youthful  odes  we  hear  again  Pindar 
and  David  and  the  Edda.    These  names 
suggest  a  rough  threefold  division,  not 
only  of  those,  but  of  all  his  poems,  ac- 
cording to  three  principles,  which  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  his  life  and 
development.    Some  of  the  odes  are  sim- 
ple and  severe,  and  have  a  faint  breath  of 
Greek  beauty.    Others  are  abrupt,  diffi- 
cult, involved    and    obscure,    composed 
after  northern  models  and  intenaed  to 
express  the  Urdeutsch^  the  original  native 
German.    A  third  class  are  dith)TamUc 
hymns  of  religious  content,  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  David  and   Isaiah  and  St. 
John. 

The  Grecian  inspiration,- as  we  sav, 
was  his  first.  In  the  classical  world  he 
learned  the  significance  of  form :  Pindar 
and  Horace  taught  him  their  measures 
and  tlieir  style.  All  his  odes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  direct  or  indirect  outcome 
of  these  influences.  "  But  in  that  alien 
pagan  world  as  it  was  to  him  he  could  not 
long  linger.    Already  when  he  left  school 
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he  pUitd  Homer  and    Virgil    for  their  I  Lo!  whhaweiiSnhlsbrSw,  nlih  RSmangSro 


reliKii 


sake,  and   refused   to    follow 


itatned, 


their  steps."     He  placed   the    bard   Wlih  thi  dusi  6(  ch*  bitilS  dScked  hS  cSmith, 


■  wis  Ifermjfnn  aS  ISrelf, 


^uu.c  the  uoet,  the  lelyn  above  the  ly.^,  ,  „         ,       „    ,     ,  .      . 
"My  heart,"  he  cries,  "demands  tumult  I  ™";*;'*f  "*flf"J  "» '>''e\' 
and\.orm  and  lof.y  fligh.,  the  audacious    ^-eM  t-™b'«J-;jon^^.' 
pictures  of  northern  song,  countless,  not, 
and  true."     Thus  we  see  him  return  from 
Greece  to  his  own  country,  he  is  fired  wilh 
the   idea  of  independence;  he  will  be  a 
national  poet  and  sing  German  strains; 
the  scholar  is  merged  in  the  patriot.     This 
change  it  is  not  hard  to  explain.    No  man 
of  sufficient  poetical  feeling  really  to  ap- 
preciate the  Greeks  could  fail  to  see  that 
they  were  great  by  the  inspiration  of  thi 
life   around  them.     The  pulse  of  their 
people  beat  more  quickly  in  their  veins 
and  the  aspirations  of  their  people  shone 
more    brightly  before  their  eyes.    Will 
one  reproduce  Greek  art,  the  sure  way 
fail  is  to  imitate  it:  the  only  chance 
success  lies  in  making  oneself  the  mouth- 
piece of  one's  own  country  and  one's  O 
time.     This  the  young  German  felt.    1 
began  to  search  for  a  native   hero  am 
native  Iheme.     He  sought  lo  revive  I 
primitive  German  virtues.    He  wished 
nake  his  countrymen  free  and  simple  and  j  jjyi 


..  the  eagles 

And  thy  sabre  blood -recking,  come,  breathe 

Rest  within  my  embraces 
After  the  terrible  fight. 
Rest,  that  I  from  thy  brow  may  wipe  the  iweat- 

drop. 
And  the  blood  from  thy  cheek,  thy  cheek  how 
glowing  I 
Hermann !  Hermann !  Thusnelda 
Never  hath  loved  ihcc  as  now. 
'■  Not  even  when  in  the  foreals'  shade  so  wildly 
Thou  with  sun-embtowned  aim  didsi  seize  me. 


With  immonality  crowned. 
Wherefore  twin's!  thou  my  locks  i    Lies  not 
our  father 
chance  of   Silent,  dead  at  our  feet }    Oh  had  Augustus 
Led  his  hosts  to  the  battle 
Gorier  At  would  lie  there." 
Let  me  bind  up  thy  waving  hair,  U  Hermann, 
Thatit  may  o'er  thy  wreath  in  ringlets  threaten  I 
Siegmar  dwelleih  in  Heaven, 
Follow  and  weep  not  (or  him. 


s  not  Her 


J  the  heathen  he  could  not  have 
preacbcd  skating  with  greater  unction." 
When  Macpherson's  "Ossian"  appeared, 
Klopsiock  was  in  ecstasies.  To  call  it  a 
/orrery  was,  in  his  eyes,  blasphemous. 
Here  was  a  poem  original  to  the  western 
races,  "which  defied Tlomer  and  shamed 
j\pollo.''  Besides,  in  those  days  the  dis- 1 
tinction  was  not  very  precisely  drawn  be- 
tween Celt  and  Teuton,  and  Klopstock 
\vas  disposed  lo  claim  Ossian  as  the 
champion  of  all  northern  Europe.  "Os- 
siari  was  a  Caledonian,"  says  Gleim;  "and 
therefore  of  German  origin;"  and  Klop- 
stuck  talks  of  his  "Celtic  or  ancestral 
myibologv."  At  a  later  day,  when  he 
composed  his  cumbrous  allegory  of  the 
*■  (jerman  Republic  of  Letters,  be  de. 
scribed  it  as  a  sort  of  society  of  Druids. 
In  like  manner,  considering  the  bards 
common  to  both  races,  he  wrote  strange, 
liybrid  poems,  which  he  called  bardietlts, 
and  u'hich  celebrate  the  feats  of  Arminius 
cr  Hermann,  who  had  routed  the  legions 
of  Rome.  I  may  quote  the  following 
fragment  to  illustrate  generally  his  treat, 
ment  of  these  patriotic  themes.  The  dia- 
logue is  between  Hermann  and  his  wife  i 
Thusnelda.  when  he  returns  from  a  vie-  i 
lorious  battle.  The  original  antique  me-, 
Ires  are  preserved  in  the  translation ;  —     I 


who  first  sug- 
1  epical  hero  o£ 
Germany.  KlopstoclTs  earliest  choice 
was  the  Saxon  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowl- 
er, who  had  delivered  his  country  from 
the  Hungarian  invaders.  A  little  un- 
rhymed  ballad  on  this  subject  remains, 
which  is  a  good  specimen  of  Klopstock's 
simpler  stjTe;  — 

Behold  Ihc  foe  T  the  light  begins. 

Come  on  10  victory! 

The  bravest  hero  leads  us  on 

In  all  our  fatherland. 
The  sickness  feels  he  not  to-day. 

There  bear  ihey  him  along. 

Hail  Henrv,  hero  brave  and  good 

In  fields  ol  flajihing  steel ! 
His  eyeball  glows  with  honor's  Same 

And  victor V  commands. 

Around  him  are  the  nobles'  helms 

With  hostile  blood  bedewed. 

Oh  welcome  death  for  fatherland, 

Whene'er  our  sinking  head 

Wilh  blood  be  decked,  then  will  we  di« 

With  fame  (or  fatherland. 
When  wc  before  us  see  a  plain. 

And  but  the  dead  behold 

Around  us,  conquer  (hen  will  we 

With  fame  for  fatherland. 

The  fame  we've  won  shall  aye  remain, 
Vea,  even  when  wc  are  dead. 
When  wc  have  for  our  fatherland 
The  death  of  honor  died. 
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But  though  Klopstock  at  one  time 
thought  of  Henry  for  his  hero,  he  soon 
abandoned  him.  We  instinctively  think 
of  Milton,  who  once,  from  a  crowd  of 
epical  and  dramatic  studies,  selected  the 
history  of  Arthur  for  his  life-work.  But 
finally  both  poets  followed  the  summons 
of  the  sacred  muse,  and  probably  they 
were  right.  In  the  ode  "To  my  Father- 
land," Klopstock  exclaims ;  — 

Thine  was  I  from  my  boyhood  when  my  breast 

Felt  the  first  pulses  of  ambition  spring. 
I  chose  from  heroes  of  the  lance  and  crest 

Henry  thy  rescuer  to  sing. 
But  I  beheld  the  higher  track  of  light, 

And  more  than  mere  ambition  fired  my  mind  ; 
The  pathway  I  preferred  that  leads  from  night 

Up  /tf  ///<^  Fatherland  of  all  matikind. 
That  I  pursue,  but  when  the  toil  too  much 

Overburdens  this  mortality, 
I  turn  aside,  and,  to  the  telyn*s  touch, 

Sing,  Fatherland,  thy  fame  to  thee. 

"In  this  way,"  laments  Gervinus,  "he 
sacrificed  Homer  for  Ossian  and  both  for 
David."      But  this  was  really  the  best, 
indeed,  the  only  thing  he  couM  do.     How 
could  he  have  sung  a  German    heroic 
when  Germany  at  the  time  did  not  exist  ? 
The  disastrous  Peace  of  Westphalia  had 
made  any  practical  patriotism  impossible. 
The  little  princelings  had  received  sov- 
ereign powers  whidi   made  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  emperor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  their  subjects  on  the  other.     Nei- 
ther unity  nor  freedom  existed;    there 
was  no  German  empire  and  no  German 
people.     Klopstock  might  feel  that  patri- 
otic sentiment  that  burns  itself  out  in  an 
ode;    but  the  love  of  country  which  is 
necessarv  to  inspire  a  great  effort,  which 
springs  /rom  love  and  gratitude  and  com- 
plete self-surrender,  how  could  he  feel 
that  for  a  land  "  where  the  subjects  were 
lackeys  and  the  sovereigjns  were  brutes  "  } 
For  the  monarch  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  Germany,  for    Frederick    the 
Great  of  Prussia,  Klopstock  on  religious 
grounds  had  no  sympathy;  and  indeed  in 
his  odes,  though  not  in  his  life,  all  kings 
indiscriminately    were    "  sots,    albinoes, 
and  ourang-outangs."     In  these  circum- 
stances what  catholic  interest  remained 
on  which  he  could  feel  strongly  save  the 
interest  of  religion?     Discontented  with 
his  own  fatherland,  he    turned    to    the 
"  Fatherland  of  all  mankind."  "  I  searched 
for  a  hero,"  he  says,  "  and  sank  exhausted. 
Then  suddenly  him,  whom  as  a  Christian 
I  loved,  as  a  poet  I  saw  with  one  swift, 
triumphant   glance."      Whatever    faults 
there  may  be  in  the  choice  of  subject  and 
in  the  execution,  we  have  here  at  least 


the  first  essential  condition  fulfilled,  the 
poet  feels  what  he  is  writing  about.    He 
will  pour  his  life  into  this  chalice,  he  will 
consecrate  all  his  powers  to  this  task. 
The  fruit  of  his  classical  studies,  the  noble 
hexameters  which  few  could  wield  as  he, 
his  exuberant  and  headlong  diction,  the 
inheritance  from  his  northern  ancestry, 
these,  he  says,  "I  will  now  hallow  by 
dedicating  them  to  religion."     He  strove 
and  struggled  with  himself  to  delay  be- 
ginning his  work  till  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age.    But  his  subject  possessea  and 
overwhelmed  him.     It  carried  him  away; 
he  could  not  resist  it,  he  had  to  begin. 
Feeling  begets  feeling:    a  poem  which 
issued  from  such  a  state  of  mind  must 
succeed:  the  first  three  cantos  of  "The 
Messiah  "  awoke  an  enthusiasm  equal  to 
the  author's  own.    No  doubt  a  reaction 
followed  on  both  sides.     Klopstock  alter- 
nated between  exaltation  and  ague,  fever 
and  depression.    The  public  turned  away 
from  a  work  which  at  each  further  stage 
looked  less  and  less  like  an  epic.    Bat 
meanwhile  the  deed  had  been  done,  the 
stimulus  given.    Henceforth  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  Germans  had  in 
them  poetry  of  their  own.     They  could 
now  aavance  to  their  new  classical  period. 
They  could  never  return  to  the  **  master- 
pieces "  which  had  disgraced  the  last  two 
hundred  years. 

In  his  choice  of  a  subject  we  must  ad- 
mit that  Klopstock  was  wron^.    When  a 
poet  treats  a  larger  theme  he  is  generally 
exposed  to  a  twofold  danger.     On  the 
one  hand  his  tastes  may  be  a  little  recon- 
dite, he  may  select  what  is  neither  well- 
known  nor  popular.     In  this  case  he  will 
fail  to  excite  catholic  sympathy,  his  work 
will  not  be    national   nor  ever  become 
household  property.    Or,  again,  he  mav 
choose  what  is  too  familiar,  what  is  at 
ready  sacred  and  hallowed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  so  that  no  further  artiitic 
development  is  possible,  and  all  change 
is  regarded  with  suspicion.     No  one  flit 
of  France  is  rash  enough  to  write  a  new 
"Hamlet,"  and  Klopstock  was  guilty  of 
almost  as  much  foolhardiness  when  be 
undertook  to  work  up  the  simple  stones 
of  the  gospel  into  an  elaborate  epic  poen* 
And  the  very  conditions  which  dete^ 
mined  his  choice  made  it  impossible  for 
him  fully  to  succeed.    It  was  his  ortho- 
doxy dashed  with  pietism  that  drew  him 
to  the  subject.    >fow  while  his  pietism 
filled  him  with  devout  brooding  reverence 
for  the  figure  of  Christ,  his  orthodoiy 
forced  him  to  view  it  only  through  the 
old  dogmas.    These  prescribed  a  certaii 
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treatment  and  forbade  a  certain  treatment. 
He  could  not  piece  together,  reject,  re- 
model, and  humanize.      We  have  seen 
this  done  in  the  prose  of  Renan  and  oth- 
ers with  at  least  far  more  artistic  results 
than  came  within  the  range  of  Klopstock^s 
verse.     Even  the  evangelical  theologian. 
Dr.  Dorner,  says  of  him,  **  He  failed  to 
perceive  that  tne  divine,  save  when  hu- 
man, remains  unrevealed,  and  hovers  in  a 
sublime  haziness,  which  may  inspire  as- 
piration and    ecstasy,  but    never    keen, 
plastic  contemplation."      Klopstock  con- 
ceives the  divine    in   what   Dr.   Dorner 
would  call  its  unrevealed  state.    He  seeks 
its   expression  not  in  the  workings    of 
man*s  spirit,  but  in  signs  and  wonders. 
So.  instead  of  bringing  his  theme  more 
fully  and  clearly  within  our  consciousness, 
he  shifts  it  further  away.    To  this  result 
his   artistic  concurred  with  his  religious 
orthodoxy.      He  held  the  baleful  tenet 
that  an  epic  poem  demands  supernatural 
machinery.     All  of  it,  therefore,  which  he 
found   ready  to  his  hand  seemed  to  re- 
Quirc   enlargement  rather    than  disman- 
tling.    So  he  introduces  a  multitude  of 
marvels,  a  crowd  of  persons,  an  enormous 
daemonic  apparatus,  of  which  the  evan- 
gelists  know  nothing,  and  which  every 
judicious  reader  must  feel  to  be  out  of 
place.     Samma,  a  convert,  Philo,  a  Phar- 
isee, play  important  parts,  and   Pilate's 
wife,   l*ortia,  with  her  dreams  and  pre- 
sentiments, has  nearly  a  whole  canto  to 
herself.       Nicodemus,   Joseph,  Lazarus, 
are  made  the  heroes  of  imaginary  occur- 
rences.    Indeed  all  the  minor  characters 
of  the  gospel,  who  are  introduced  casually, 
whose   names  are  hardly  mentioned,  or 
are  left  unmentioned,  become  the  centre 
of     detailed    and    fantastical    romances. 
I'erhaps  the  most  ridiculous  example  is 
the  little  love-story  of  Semida  and  Cidli, 
the  young  man  of  Nain  and  the  daughter 
of  Jairus.     Since  both  died  and  both  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  Klopstock  discov- 
ers that  they  were  evidently  intended  for 
each  other.     Their  connection  is  not  in- 
deed mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  but,  thank 
heaven !    Hcrr  Klopstock  is  at  hand  to 
remedy  such  omissions !     So  he  conducts 
them  through  a  long  and  tearful  courtship, 
and   at  length  unites  them  amid  a  com- 
pany of  glorified  saints  and  prophets  who 
visit  the  earth  after  the  crucifixion.    Most 
of  Klopstock's  admirers  would  think  this 
blasphemy,  did  it  not  occur  in  a  religious 

Terhaps  even  more  superfluous  are  the  ' 
hosts  ot  angels,  demons,  and  genii  who  | 
are  intended  to  help  on  the  action,  but ' 


who  really  impede  it.  NothinG^  happenn 
save  through  their  agency.  Herder  con- 
demns this  with  rather  an  amusing  illus- 
tration. The  evangelist  in  his  story  of 
the  crucifixion  says,  **  Now  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour.** 
These  simple  words  are  intended  to  bring 
out  the  solemnity  of  the  time,  and  do  so 
completely.  But  in  Klopstock,  the  seraph 
Uriel  has  been  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment,  and  then  punctually  signals  to  a 
star  to  place  itself  before  the  sun.  In 
the  same  way  no  one  can  talk  or  think 
but  it  is  by  the  prompting  of  an  angel  or 
a  devil.  "  We  get  to  know  not  men,  but 
their  guardian  spirits."  This  fashion  of 
supernatural  poetry  became  the  bane  of 
Germany,  and  Lessing  proposed  to  write 
a  satire  upon  it  in  w-hich  old  Gottsched 
should  ride  out  "  to  hunt  the  seraphim.** 
Klopstock  only  once  attempts  to  portray 
character,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the 
fallen  angel  Abadonna.  Abadonna  was 
penitent,  and  his  fate  excited  great  inter- 
est in  Germany.  It  became  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  The  Zurich 
society  supplicated  for  him,  and  in  Mac^- 
debur^his  salvation  was  solemnly  decreed. 
This  IS  not  without  parallel  in  England. 
Prayers  have  been  offered  that  little 
Dombey  might  not  die,  and  —  what  is 
even  more  3  propos  —  that  Lovelace's 
soul  might  be  saved.  In  Germany  these 
pious  enorts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  Aba- 
donna beseeches  God  to  annihilate  him, 
he  is  mercifully  restored  to  his  place  in 
heaven. 

He  alone  of  all  the  spirits  has  definite 
features.  The  others  are  a  shadowy  host, 
distinguishable  only  by  their  names. 
Schiller  says  truly,  "From  all  that  he 
touches  Klopstock  withdraws  the  body." 
And  yet  despite  that,  he  is  grossly  mate- 
rialistic. He  places  the  infernal  regions 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  lighted  by  a 
sun  of  their  own.  He  describes  God  as 
a  visible  figure  in  space.  He  conceives 
spirit  as  body  that  has  somehow  ceased 
to  be  solid.  Coleridge  rather  unkindly 
translates  his  name  **  Clubstick,*'  and  cer- 
tainly he  has  no  great  subtlety  of  discern- 
ment or  fineness  of  thought. 

This  defect  shows  itself  in  the  whole 
plan  of  the  poem,  or  rather  in  its  absence 
of  plan.  When  (he  early  cantos  appeared, 
and  every  one  was  raving  about  the  new 
epic,  Lessing  cautioned  the  people  that 
their  applause  was  premature.  **  You  can't 
judge  a  work  of  art  from  the  parts,"  he 
said,  "but  only  as  a  whole."    This  warn- 


ing  was  disregarded  at  the  time,  but  every 
new  canto  proved  more  and  more  conclu- 
sively that  Lessing's  fears  had  been  well 
founded.  What  an  epic  imperatively  de- 
mands is  unity  of  action,  but  **The  Mes- 
siah "  had  in  the  first  place  no  unity,  and 
in  the  second  no  action.  Christ  is  nailed 
on  the  cross  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
book ;  angels,  mortals,  saints,  and  devils 
gather  round,  sing  and  declaim  during 
his  dying  agonies;  and  at  last  he  gives 
up  the  ghost  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book. 
Now,  one  would  think  the  story  must 
draw  to  a  close,  the  catastrophe  is  passed, 
the  goal  is  reached.  But  in  ten  other 
cantos,  quite  as  long  as  the  first  ten, 
Klopstock,  with  choruses,  colloquies,  and 
hymns,  by  a  lavish  use  of  celestial  armies 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  ascension.  If  this  betrays 
a  want  of  epical  power,  there  is  much  else 
that  absolutely  contradicts  the  idea  of  a 
narrative  poem.  Instead  of  deeds,  we 
have  long  debates ;  instead  of  acting,  peo- 
ple talk.  If  before  we  were  offended  by 
Klopstock's  interpolations,  now  we  must 
marvel  at  his  omissions.  The  procession 
to  the  cross,  the  threefold  denial  of  Peter, 
the  end  of  Judas,  should  have  been  god- 
sends to  the  poet;  already  there  are 
touches  about  them  hardly  to  be  found 
out  of  our  best  old  ballads.  But  Klop- 
stock does  not  know  when  he  is  well  off. 
We  see  the  spectacle  on  the  cross ;  of  the 
Via  Dolorosa  we  hear  no  word.  Peter's 
treason  takes  place  in  the  background, 
and  when  all  is  over  he  comes  wrward 
and  "weeps  himself"  {crweint  sich)  the 
martyr's  crown.  At  Judas's  suicide,  first 
the  culprit  makes  a  long  speech,  then  his 
genius  and  a  bad  angel  discourse  together, 
and  finally  the  departed  spirit  joins  in  the 
talk  with  a  fatal  fluency  that  death  has 
not  impaired.  Not  only  does  everybody 
speak,  but  their  words  are  broken  with 
passion:  they  foam  at  the  mouth,  or  if 
they  do  not  lose  their  self-control,  it  is 
because  they  are  sublime.  Everything 
is  at  tlie  highest  possible  pitch.  **  For 
very  feeling,'^  says  Lessing,  **  we  feel  noth- 
ing." Klopstock  exasperates  his  reader 
with  continual  interjections;  he  had  to 
be  reminded,  "  Not  every  one  that  crieth 
Lord!  Lord!  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  poetry."  The  same  phrases  oc- 
cur in  we.irisome  iteration.  Everybody 
wonders  and  weeps  and  swoons  and 
smiles  and  embraces  everybody  else,  and 
dissolves  in  tears  scalding  or  holy  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  last  performance  is 
especially  Klopstockian.    In  almost  every 
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page  one  finds  the  expression  "weeping 
eyes." 

All  these  criticisms  we  must  make  if 
we  take  Klopstock  at  his  word  and  regard 
**  The  Messiah  "  as  an  epic  poem.    But  if 
we  do  this  we  are  less  than  just.    We 
shall  gain  a  truer  point  of  view  if  for 
a  moment  we  contrast  **The  Messiah'' 
and  the  "  Paradise  Lost."    W^e  will  not 
echo  Coleridge's  biting  answer  to  those 
who  called  Klopstock  a  German  Milton, 
"  Yes,  a  very  German  one  I "     Rather  we 
must  decide  that  the  two  poets  have  as 
little  as  possible  in  common.     With  Mil- 
ton   everything    has    distinctness,    firm 
outline,  cfefinite  shape.     Even  his  more 
hideous  images  have  been  compared  by 
Winckelmann  to  beautifully  painted  gor- 
gons.    But  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
think  of   naming  painting  in  the  same 
breath  with  Klopstock.     With  him  there 
is  nothing  fixed,  nothing  plastic :  to  use 
one  of  his  own  favorite  formulas,  "all 
things  melt  in  feeling."    Take  even  tbe 
following  noble  stanza  on  death :  — 

Again  to  bloom  the  seed  the  sower  sows, 
The  Lord  of  Harvest  goes 
Gathering  the  sheaves, 
Death's  sickle  reaps  and  leaves ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  picto- 
rial thinker  could  have  written  this,  for  it 
labors  under  a  radical  confusion ;  sowing 
and  reaping,  seed-time  and  harvest,  are 
both  employed  as  types  of  death.  It  cer- 
tainly is  no  picture,  but  does  it  not  sug* 
gest  another  art  ?  Take  now  this  poem, 
which  he  calls  "The  Rose  Wreath '*:- 

I  found  her  by  a  shady  rill, 

I  bound  her  with  a  wreath  of  rose, 
She  felt  it  not,  but  slumbered  still. 
I  looked  on  her,  and  on  the  spot 

My  life  with  hers  did  blend  and  doM; 
I  felt  it,  but  I  knew  it  not 
Some  lisping  1)roken  words  I  spoke,       ' 

And  rustled  light  the  wreath  of  rose, 
Then  from  her  slumber  she  awoke ; 
She  looked  on  me  and  from  that  hoar 

Her  life  with  mine  did  blend  and  closet 
And  round  us  it  was  Eden's  bower. 

The  presentiment,  the  dreaminess,  tbe 
hush  of  feeling  that  mark  these  lines  at 
least  in  the  original,  do  they  not  come  over 
the  soul  like  a  breath  of  melody?  AH 
poetry  contains  ideally  tbe  arts  of  paint* 
ing  and  music.  It  is  word-painting  and 
word-music,  though  it  is  something  more 
than  their  union.  Klopstock^s  peculiarity 
lies  in  this,  that  with  him  the  first  element 
is  more  nearly  wanting,  and  the  second 
more  fully  present  than  with  almost  any 
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One  more  quotation  for  the 
more  comparison  will  serve 
his.    It  is  from  his  ode  on 

mb  on  endless  night 
'eat  inventor's  name ; 
Icindle  at  their  light, 
I  their  reward  and  fame  ? 

him  who  ocean  crossed 
ill  mast  and  swelling  sheet  ? 
lat  his  name  were  lost, 
wings  to  flying  feet : 

t  he  immortal  live 
an  health  and  joy  enhance, 
ttled  steed  can  give, 
nteth  in  the  dance  ?  .  .  . 

lied  with  vapory  light, 
;  winter  morning's  prime 
akc  ;  above  it  night 
:  stars  the  glittering  rime. 

white  is  all  around, 

he  track  with  new-sparred  frost ! 

:tars  cymbal  sound 

:  for  a  moment  lost. 

e  dost  list  aloof, 
I  skaters  clamor  there, 
t  will  load  and  hoof 
;t  beneath  it  bear. 

»on  thine  ear  is  lost, 
igs  loud  the  death-crash  makes. 
sounds  it  when  the  frost 
ng  miles  along  the  lakes  ! 

rast  this  with  what  Words- 
bout  skating  in  his  poem  on 
ice  of  Natural  Objects."    1 
cannot  quote  it  in  lull :  — 

e  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
ce  was  idle  ;  with  the  din 
rccipiccs  rang  aloud, 
ecs  and  every  icy  crag 
ron  ;  while  far  distant  hills 
It  sent  an  alien  sound 
.',  not  unnoticed  while  the  stars 
e  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
:y  of  evenmg  died  away. 

ise  and  graphic  and  distinct 
en  comparea  with  Klopstock*s 
;!  And  the  opinions  of  the 
x)ut  Ossian  point  the  same 
i  "  want  of  firm  outline,"  to 
jsworth  objects,  is  precisely 
is  Klopstock.  For  this,  and 
istery  of  vague  emotion  and 
ounu  as  sound,  are  all  quali- 
own.  Herder  said  that  his 
e  read  aloud ;  "  then,"  he  pro- 
,'  rise  from  the  page  and  be- 
e  of  syllables."  This  is  quite 
opstock  too  often  prefers  the 


syllable  to  the  word,  the  mule  to  die 
meaning ;  he  tickles  oar  ears  with  pages 
of  **»oSad  aod  fary,  signifying  nothing." 
To  such  an  extent  aoesne  proceed  in  the 
twentieth  canto  of  ''The  Messiah,"  that 
his  English  translator*  has  not  ventured 
to  render  it  It  contains  little  more  than 
shouts  of  hosannah,  choruses  of  hallelu- 
jah, wavings  of  triumphal  palms.  Clearly 
the  relation  here  is  not  with  the  painter, 
but  with  the  musician.  Gervinus  reminds 
us  that  seven  years  before  Klopstock 
began  his  poem,  his  countryman  Hindel 
haa  composed  his  famous  oratorio  on 
the  same  subject,  and  with  the  same 
name.  Klopstock,  who  loved  music  with 
his  whole  soul,  had  a  peculiar  affection 
for  this  piece,  and  regarded  it  as  his  own 
and  his  country's  glory. 

His  own  work  is  much  liker  an  oratorio 
than  an  epic.  It  is  one  great  ode,  or 
rather  a  great  collection  of  great  odes. 
Klopstock  is  always  a  lyrical  poet,  and  he 
is  never  more  l3rrical  than  in  **  The  Mes* 
siah."  If  we  look  at  it  in  this  lieht  we 
shall  like  it  better.  Indeed,  much  that 
was  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  an  epic  we 
may  now  find  to  be  powerful  and  impres* 
sive.  We  can  now  understand  why  the 
fragments  were  so  popular  while  the 
whole  failed  to  tell ;  for  the  parts  must  be 
read  as  lyrics.  From  this  point  of  view 
some  of  the  individual  passages  are  in 
their  way  unsurpassed.  Thus  the  de- 
scription of  Adramelech*s  flight  is  lofty 
and  sustained.  Ever  on  the  watch,  he 
seizes  the  moment  when  the  Messiah  is 
exhausted  and  agonized.  He  swoops  like 
a  vulture  from  his  lonely  rock,  and  flies 
through  the  desolate  valley.  For  an  in- 
stant he  pauses  above  a  suicide  who  lies 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  whose  dying 
blasphemies  re-echo  from  the  surrounding 
hills.  He  reaches  the  prostrate  ficnure  of 
Christ  and  gloats  over  his  prey :  lie  will 
overwhelm  him  with  mockery  and  scorn. 
At  this  moment  the  Saviour  turns  and 
casts  on  him  the  look  with  which  he  will 
judee  the  world.  Instantly  the  fiend 
shrinks  and  sinks  In  blank  amazement. 
He  sees  no  longer  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor 

•  Mrs.  CoIlTer  (or  lira.  Ifctlu).    It  may  bt  »- 

marked  that  Uopttodc  was  imfortwwte  in  the  <|aalil^, 
thoufh  not  in  th«  mumtity,  of  lib  tnmtUton;  and  tut 
coraplaints  about  tnit  formed  on*  item  in  hit  famous 
conTertaUon  with  Wordmrorth  and  Coleridge.  From 
what  I  have  mid  it  is  dear  that  Klopslodi  most  loea 
more  than  roost  men,  even  when  wsU  rendered ;  and  if 
Herder  ooold  see  ths  En^ish  Tersions  he  wooM  call 
them  **  a  prance  of  syllables.**  From  theie  strictnrss, 
howsTer,  Mr.  Nind  moet  bt  emphatically  •xemolsd. 
All  the  rhymed  translations  which!  have  hers  used  art 
by  him,  and  their  one  fault  ia  that  they  an  tbfwadi 
The  onrhymad  TCfM  it  by  If  r.  BsikarrilW, 
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Christ.     Scarce  can  he  rally  for  headlong 
flight. 

Even  the  debates,  if  we  regard  them  as 
splendid  pieces  of  lyrical  invective,  may 
obtain  their  meed  of  approbation.  The 
best  of  them  is  the  dispute  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, when  the  perturbation  of  Caiaphas, 
the  caution  of  Gamaliel,  the  charity  of 
Nicodemus,  and  especially  the  ruthless 
hatred  of  Philo,  would  make  a  really  pow- 
erful impression,  were  their  harangues  not 
quite  so  lengthy. 

Many,  too,  of  the  phrases  and  similes 
have  a  true  poetic  ring.  When  Satan 
pours  the  evil  dream  into  Judas's  open  ear, 
docs  it  not  suggest  old  Hamlet's  tale  how 
his  brother  "  into  the  porches  of  his  ear 
did  pour  the  leperous  distilment?"  And 
the  whole  episode  of  this  dream  is  one  of 
Klopstock's  triumphs.  Satan  appears,  as 
Judas's  dead  father,  to  excite  in  him  trea- 
sonous thoughts.  He  tells  him  that  his 
master  neglects  and  despises  him.  He 
shows  him  the  future  Messianic  empire 
in  all  its  splendor.  Where  the  mountains 
ribbed  with  gold  cast  long  shadows  on  the 
fertile  vales,  there  shall  John  the  beloved 
disciple  be  king.  Peter  shall  reign  over 
hills  where  vineyards  are  hanging,  and 
boundless  fields  of  waving  corn.  All 
round,  in  a  smiling  land,  cities  glitter  in 
the  sun,  each  like  Jerusalem,  daughter  of 
the  king;  a  new  Jordan  flows  beneath 
stately  arches,  along  lofty  walls,  and  gar- 
dens gay  with  fruit  reach  down  to  the 
golden  sands  —  these  are  the  kingdoms  of 
the  other  disciples.  But  far  in  the  north 
lies  a  bleak  region  wild  and  barren,  and 
hideous  with  withered  shrubs  ;  above  are 
drizzlv  clouds,  below  are  snow  and  ice. 
"  Tha't,  O  Judas !  "  cries  the  fiend,  "  that 
is  thine  inheritance.  There,  companioned 
by  birds  of  night,  shalt  thou  wander  alone 
among  the  a^ed  oaks,  while  the  other  dis- 
ciples smile  in  happy  scorn." 

It  is  in  such  passages  as  these,  that 
afford  scope  for  musical  rhetoric,  that 
Klopstock  is  at  his  best.  It  is  a  pity  they 
are  so  scarce.  They  occur  once  or  twice 
in  *'  The  Messiah,'*  in  the  dramas  hardly 
ever.  These  last  effusions  are  indeed 
hopelessly  dull.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  his  northern  bardicttes.  His  sacred 
dramas  are  even  poorer,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  sentence  :  they  are  merely 
over-grown  lyrics.  The  first  and  best  of 
them,  "  Adam's  Death,"  deals  with  the 
mystery  of  death  as  it  is  first  seen  to 
approach,  not  at  the  beck  of  a  murderer, 
but  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
and  though  monotonous,  does  not  tail 
to  impress.    These  dramas,  however,  are 


chiefly  famous  because  of  the  evil  fashion 
they  introduced  among  the  poetasters  of 
Germany.  For  a  few  years  every  man 
who  could  versify,  Wieland  among  tlicm. 
and  many  who  could  not,  seemed  to  study 
the  genealogical  chapters  of  Scripture  for 
the  purpose  of  weaving  tragedies  about 
the  obscurest  names.  In  the  same  way 
*'  The  Messiah  "  called  forth  a  sw-irm  of 
epics  that  were  no  more  epical  and  far  less 
lyrical  than  itself. 

Klopstock's  prevailing  character  then 
is  vehement,  high-strung  enthusiasm. 
And  it  was  well  for  reviving  German  lit- 
erature that  its  first  flight  should  l)e  so 
bold  and  lofty.  It  soared  at  once  beyond 
the  ** arrows,  views,  and  shouts"  ot  the 
profane  Philistines.  In  his  poem  of  '*  The 
Two  Muses,"  Klopstock  proclaims  at 
once  that  no  cheap  triumph  will  suffice 
him.  The  j'oung  untried  muse  of  Ger- 
many disdains  contest  save  with  her  ric- 
torious  sister  of  Britain.  Tliey  prepare 
for  the  race  — 

The  herald  sounds  ;  they  sped  with  eagle  flight, 

Behind  them  into  clouds  the  dust  was  tossed: 

I  looked  ;  but  when  the  oaks  were  passed,  nf 

sipht 

In  dimness  of  the  dust  was  lost 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  contest,  we 
must  grant  that  Klopstock  restored  Ger- 
man art  to  life  and  liberty.     He  himself 
revelled  in  this    strange    freedom,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
feelings.    Probably  this  was  necessarj-for 
the  reformation  of  poetry,  but  it  had  its 
dangers.     Klopstock*s  warmth    of  emo- 
tional raptures  was  wholly  religious,  bat 
there  were  not  wanting  prophets  of  woe 
who  foretold  its  issue  in  something  very 
different.    And  they  were  right.    It  » 
proverbial  that  e.xtremes  meet.    The  ex- 
cess of  pietism  swings  round  into  an  ex- 
cess of  frivolity.    Both  are  the  outcomeof 
feeling  and  sensibility  rather  than  of  cha^ 
acter, l^oth  look  more  to  personal  enjof 
ment  than  to  a  practical  end.     Klopstoa 
himself  was  preser\Td  f rom  this  transitioft 
by  his  priest-like  purity  and  narrownesSi 
But  the  logic  of  history  made  it  neoei' 
sary,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  merely t 
relapse.    His  overcharged  religion  aw 
stilted  diction  need  their  supplement  ii 
an  elegant  style,  and  a  eay,  graceful  ini* 
;  dom  of  the  world.    So  in  the  fulness  flC 
1  davs  the  spirit  of  Klopstock,  who  has  bed 
;  called  the  German  Milton,  moved  and 
I  fulfilled  itself,  and  assumed  a  new  form  in 
>  Wieland,  who  has  been  called  the  German 
Voltaire. 

M.  W.  M.  C 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review.  was  excellent  of  its  kind  and  thc  sistcr  in 
IDEALS  OF  FEMININE  USEFULNESS.  charge  more  than  commonly  devoted  and 
If  it  is  impossible,  as  M.  Renan  con-  beloved.  All  that  lay  behind  and  bevond 
lends,  for  nations  to  combine  contradic-  those  bare  and  simple  facts  has  now  been 
lory  destinies,  it  must  be  at  least  equally  enfolded  in  Miss  Lonsdale  s  brief  biom- 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  same  achieve-  P^X*  ^"^  henceforward  our  dreams  oHair 
mcnt  from  individuals ;  and  yet,  more  or  2^^"^^"  are  likely  to  be  haunted  with  the 
less  consciously,  we  are  under  a  standing  "gure  of  this  modern,  very  human  samt 
temptation  to  make  such  a  claim,  in  pro-  ^^''^^  ^^^  ^'If,.?''^  .  making  religion  as 
portion  as  any  character  before  us  seems  romantic  and  life  as  picturesquely  interest- 
to  approach  perfection  in  a  single  line.  ID?  ^^  »"  ^^^  "^>'s  ^^  St.  Louis  or  St. 
We  want  the  Sister  of  Mercy  not  to  Theresa.  /-  j  .  ,  , 
forc-o  licr  domestic  ties,  and  the  wife  or  ,  ^"^  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume 
iau-htcr  to  find  room  for  cosmopolitan  shows  «is  a  strong,  intelligent,  very  pleas- 
interests  ;  we  want  a  life  of  action  to  leave  ^^^j  ?"i  somewhat  unfathomable  face, 
leisure  for  thc  utmost  refinements  of  feel-  ?™'  indeed,  part  of  the  fascination  of 
ing  to  pursue  their  hidden  growth;  and  Dorothy  Patti son  s  character  laj-  in  the 
Dur  unreasonableness,  if  such  it  be.  reach-  unforeseen  lights  and  shades  which  made 
IS  its  climax  in  the  case  of  reformers  and  »^  impossible  to  dispose  of  her  under  any 
philantliropists,  whose  labors  strike  us  representative  heading.  We  must  go 
painfully  as  having  been  too  much  for  ^^k  to  the  ages  of  faith  to  find  saints  of 
their  lives,  unless  they  succeed  through-  ^o  mixed  a  temper,  and  when  faith  is 
>ut  in  combining  a  sense  of  wholesome  ready-made  legends  of  sanctity  have  an 
^uman  dcli-ht  in  their  own  activity  with  easier  growth.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
I  keenness  of  feelimr  unblunted  by  famil-  hunian  and  femmine-human  nature  in  St. 
iaritv  with  the  recurring  occasions  of  un-  Cathenne  of  Siena;  but  though  she  might 
mixed  pain.  Alike  with  hero  or  heroine,  "^^'^y»  f^^  ^^^.Jl^},S9^  to  create  by  fier 
eminent  statesman  or  saintly  hospital  career  the  possibilities  of  her  ideal  life, 
nur.e.  we  are  dissatisfied  if  two  indepen-  ^>ster  Dora  not  only  had  to  do  this  she 
dent  mot  to  sav  contradictory)  ideals  are  ^eems  to  have  done  it  without  self-con- 
not  approached  with  equal  nearness  at  sciousncss  or  self^iuestioning;  and  this 
the  same  lime,  if  our  admiration  finds  less  ^^^^  to  the  mystery  of  her  nature  for 
food  in  th,c  private  character  and  personal  f^me,  who  would  have  found  her  actions 
relations  than  in  the  public,  so  to  speak,  intelligible  enough  if  she  had  felt  the 
professional  career  of  our  favorite.  "^^^^  9^  impulse  to  account  for  them  in 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  this  ten-  f^^^  vulgar  tongue.  Few  intense  natures 
dencv  is  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  natural  or  »\ave  indulged  so  little  m  verbal  expres- 
chccted  as  unreasonable,  but  it  will  not  s'on,  and  this  not  from  voluntary  self- 
l>e  ditficult  for  tl.e  reader  of  Sister  Dora's  ^^^'^^  ^o  much  as  a  natural  instinct  of 
life*  to  postpone  the  ungracious  doubt  reserve.  Her  letters  are  short  hurried, 
until  an  .inswcr  shapes  itself  which  may  ^^"^^^^  ^^^'^  !"  their  exclusion  of  any  but 
even  perhaps  involve  a  modification  of  external  topics,  and  if  she  ever  kept  a 
the  ori-inal  inquiry.  Every  one  who  journal  we  may  be  sure  that  it  contained 
knows  tTic  IJlack  Country,  and  especially  nothing  more  subjective  than  surgical 
that  re-ion  of  unredeemed  blackness,  memoranda;  vet  we  are  never  tempted  to 
rou-hnt's,  and  industrial  ungrace  of  imagine  that  t]ie  inner  hfe  was  uneventful 
which  Walsall  is  the  thriving  centre,  because  its  history  remained  unwritten; 
knows  also  at  least  the  name  and  some-  P^her  the  visible  reaction  of  silent  feel- 
thing  of  thc  legend  of  "Sister  Dora."  mg  was  so  potent  as  to  be  itself  the  most 
Hundreds  of  thousands  knew  vaguely  impressive  record  of  those  hidden  facts 
that  there  was  something  wonderful  about  ^^  consciousness  which  tend  to  melt  into 
the  sway  exercised  in  this  Black  Countr);  f,°I",Tr!!.?lt^Af  .Il^I^I^^'i"^^^^^^^^  '°^^ 


•olliers  and  puddlers  who  filled  its  beds,  ^he  became  remarkable  for  physical 
;jt  it  wa.s  not  easy  for  stranirers  to  learn  strength  and  energy,  as  well  as  for  the 
r  understand  more  than  that  the  hospital  buoyant  spirits  which  made  her  the  do- 
mestic "Sunshine."  **  But  It  was  not  in 
•  >..?.  r  I)  ri.  A  i;i.*craphy.  iw  MarRarri  Lon»-  ^cr  nature  to  be  passivc  and  take  life  as 
,.e.     I  <::  :h  Lditioii.    Kepan  Paul  &  Co.    I'^so.         |  it  came ;  shc  was  always  bumiug  to  cxcr- 
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else  her  physical  powers  in  some  vigorous 
pursuit.  .  .  .  Her  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
of  adventure  were  roused  by  Miss  Night- 
ingale's work  during  the  Crimean  War. 
She  wanted  to  join  the  band  of  women 
who  went  out  as  nurses,  and  implored  her 
father  to  let  her  go.  He  refused  "  (Miss 
Lonsdale  adds  the  word  "wisely"),  "tell- 
ing her  that,  untrained  and  undisciplined 
as  she  was,  she  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less, adding  that  she  had  enough  to  em- 
ploy her  at  home  if  she  would  only  think 
so."  Then  followed  a  few  years  of  sup- 
pressed restlessness  and  apparent  quiet 
at  home  till,  at  nine-and-twenty,  after  her 
mother's  death,  she  obtained  leave  **  to  go 
and  work  somewhere  at  something."  In 
fact,  she  engaged  herself  as  village 
schoolmistress  in  the  parish  of  Little 
Woolston,  near  Bletchley,  and  it  is  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  her  pupils  and 
employers  how  promptly  they  discovered 
themselves  to  be  entertaining  a  disguised 
princess.  For  three  years  she  worked 
alone,  successfully  ancl  not  unhappily,  at 
her  school  and  village  nursing.  An  attack 
of  pleurisy  interrupted  her  work,  and  she 
was  sent  to  recover  her  strength  at  Red- 
car,  near  the  seat  of  a  sisterhood  which 
she  had  formerly  wished  in  vain  to  join. 
"In  the  autumn  of  1864  she  became  at- 
tached to  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Good 
Samaritans." 

This  sisterhood  had  a  year  before  un- 
dertaken the  nursing  of  a  small  so-called 
Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsall,  and  after  two  ' 
or  three  years  of   subordinate  work  in  I 
different  places  Sister  Dora  was  allowed  j 
to  settle  permanently  in  charge  of  this 
much-needed    and    growing    institution. 
"The  first  thing  which  the  inhabitants 
of    Walsall    distinctly  remember    about 
Sister  Dora  is  that  in  1866  she  had  a 
very  serious  illness,  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  and  utter  disre- 
fard  of  her  health.  .  .  .  The  hospital  was 
esieged  with  inquiries,  and  many  whose 
curiosity  only  had  been  excited  about  this 
*  Sister  Dora,*  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  "  how  she  was  regarded  in  the  back 
slums  and  lowest  streets,  where  it  was 
her  custom  to  seek  out  those  "  too  low 
and  too  miserable  even  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
their  suffering."    After  this  she  is  not 
lost  sight  of  again.    Side  by  side  with  the 
almost  fanatical  devotion  of  a  religious 
nursing  sister  —  after  a  day  in  the  hos- 
pital she  would  spend  the  night  in  the 
town,  and  small-pox  patients  died  in  her 
arms,  made  happy  at  last  by  the  sister's 
kiss  —  she  had  a  genius  for  scientific  sur- 


gery, especially  of   the  "conservative" 
sort,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  bound- 
less faith  she  inspired.    Birmingham  sur- 
geons held  up  her  bandaging  as  a  model  to 
their  students,  and  more  than  once  limbs 
condemned  by  the  doctors  were  sa\'ed  at 
her  intercession.    Once  she  took  the  sole 
responsibility  in  the  teeth  of  her  chiefs 
warning  that  she  would  have  the  young 
man's  death  upon  her  conscience,  and 
after  watching  and  tending  the  mangled 
arm  niejht  and  day  for  three  weeks  both 
life  and  limb  were  saved,  and  the  aston- 
ished surgeon  "brought  the  rest  of  the 
hospital  staff  to  show  them  what  might 
be  done."    One  moment  she  is  to  be  seen 
rebuking  the  blasphemy  of  drunken  tav' 
vies  in  a  third-class  railway  carriage:  at 
her  fiery  remonstrance  posf  martemsc^mt 
to  be  conducted  in  Walsall  with  reveren- 
tial silence ;  and  if  some  prosperous  little 
boy  plays  a  mischievous   trick  upon  a 
ragged,  nydrocephalous  bab}',  Sister  Dora 
swoops  down  from  an  upper  story  like 
avenging  justice,  and  her  small  hands 
deal  smart  and  summary  correction  on 
the  offender's  ears.     It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  she  is  adored  by  all  her 
patients,  from  the  man  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  Sister's  Arm,"  to  the  hapless 
women  who  steal  round  to  the  hospital  in 
the  dusk  to  seek  her  help ;  but  the  full 
measure  of  her  influence  was  hardly  seen 
till  a  second  epidemic  of  small-pox  threat- 
ened the  town  of  Walsall.      A  special 
hospital  had  been  built  but  not  used  dur- 
ing the  former  outbreak,  and  when  it  was 
opened  now  the  poor  refused  to  use  it; 
cases  were  hidden  from  the  medical  offi- 
cers, and    there   seemed    no  means  of 
arresting  the    contagion.      Then    Sister 
Dora  onered  to  leave  her  own  hospital 
and  nurse  the  small-pox  patients.    "  The 
authorities  knew  that  the  mention  of  her 
name  in  connection  with  the  Epidenic 
Hospital  would  be  enough  to  make  every- 
body not  only  willing  but  anuous  to  send 
their  relations  to  be  nursed  there.    *  Sister 
is  going  to  the  Epidemic  Hospital,*  was  the 
sentence  in    everybody's    mouth."   She 
went,  and  for  six  months  was  alone  nth 
her  patients,  two  helpless  workhouse  se^ 
vants,  and  an  old  soldier  given  to  weekly 
drinking-bouts.    When  people  refused  to 
send  their  patients  to  the  hospital,  she 
would  go  in  the  ambulance,  and  annoiuKt 
that  she  had  "come  to  fetch  so4iid4o; 
and  if  further  difficulty  was  made,  she 
would  take  up  the  man  or  woman  in  her 
arms  as  easily  as  if  the  burden  had  been 
a  baby,  and  lift  it   into  her  omnifaaSi" 
Only  a  few  weeks  after  her  retoA  to 
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the  Cottage  Hospital  eleven  men  were 
brought  in  scalded  with  molten  metal  by 
an  explosion ;  nine  died,  and  some  con- 
ception of  the  physical  horrors  of  the 
accident  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
soon  afterwards  the  hospital  had  to  be 
closed,  in  consequence  of  the  hopelessly 
tainted  condition  of  the  ward  where  the 
victims  of  the  explosion  had  been  treated. 
Temporary'  premises  had  to  be  provided, 
and  meanwhile  Sister  Dora  threw  herself 
into  the  work  of  a  parochial  **  mission." 
At  midnight,  in  the  worst  slums  of  Wal- 
sall, the  clergy  followed  her  into  houses 
of  ill-fame,  and  saw  with  amazement  the 
lowest  ruffians  and  prostitutes  kneel  down 
at  her  bidding  in  their  own  haunts,  and, 
after  listening  to  her  prayers,  follow 
meekly  to  tlie  mission  service.  She 
knew  them  all  by  name,  and  all  had,  for 
themselves  or  another,  owed  something  to 
her  care  and  skill.  A  few  lives  were 
mended  for  good,  but  the  lasting  results 
seemed  small  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
spent  upon  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
such  an  influence  would  have  tilled  con- 
vents and  hermitages  with  ci-dcT.'ant  rob- 
bers and  courtesans,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  easy  refuges  atjainst  the  rebound 
to  unbroken  habits,  Tittle  trace  of  the 
wonderful  personal  ascendency  then  exer- 
cised remained  except  in  the  memories  of 
witnesses.  But  the  unreasoning  classes 
are  less  apt  to  insist  upon  tangible  utilita- 
rian results ;  to  the  Walsall  populace 
Sister  Dora  was  none  the  less  adorable 
because  of  the  imperfection  of  her  wor- 
shippers ;  she  was  to  many  of  them  the 
sole  embodiment  of  poetry  and  religion, 
harmless  mirth  and  womanly  beauty ;  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  purely  spiritual 
character  and  force  of  her  influence,  that 
while  middle-class  admirers  proposed 
(most  rightly)  to  honor  her  memory  by 
the  foundation  of  a  convalescent  hospital, 
the  very  class  to  whom  such  a  hospital 
would  be  of  use  do  not  care  so  much  for 
this,  and,  as  the  biographer  well  says,  "it 
is  worth  recording,  that  amongst  all  the 
proposed  monuments  to  the  memorv  of 
Sister  Dora,  the  working  members  of  the 
population  most  desire  to  raise  a  statue  in 
her  honor.'*  A  railway  ser\'ant  expressed 
the  general  feeling  why :  "  Nobody  knows 
better  than  1  do  that  w/^sha'n't  forget  her 
—  no  danger  of  that ;  but  /  want  her  to 
be  there,  so  that  when  strangers  come  to 
the  place  and  see  her  standing  up,  they 
shall  ask  us,  *  Who's  that  ? '  and  then  we 
shall  say,  *  Who's  that  ?  Why,  that's  our 
Sister  Dora.' " 
She  died  in  December,  1878,  of  cancer, 
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concealed  up  to  within  the  last  few  weeks 
even  from  the  nurses,  from  her  famtly  and 
friends  till  the  last.  In  September  she 
was  in  London  attending  Mr.  Lister's  op- 
erations, and  studying  his  method  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  same  treatment  at 
Walsall.  "When  all  human  efforts  for 
her  relief  had  been  exhausted,  she  said  as 
they  stood  watching  her,  *  1  have  lived 
alone,  let  me  die  alone,'  repeating  *  let  me 
die  alone,'  till  they  were  torced  to  leave 
her,  one  friend  only  watching  through  the 
half-open  door."  She  was  earned  to  her 
grave  by  eighteen  of  the  railway  servants 
she  had  nursed,  and  her  wish  for  a  quiet 
funeral  could  not  prevent  the  assemblage 
of  all  classes  and  professions,  not  only 
from  Walsall,  but  from  the  surrounding 
districts  and  the  cathedral  city.  Nearly 
everj'  house  was  closed  as  the  motley  pro- 
cession took  its  slow  way  to  the  cemetery. 
The  dense  crowds  kept  order  for  them- 
selves, only  ignoring  the  vain  attempt  of 
the  police  to  keep  them  back  from  the 
open  grave.  Four  pauper  coffins  were 
brought  in  from  the  workhouse  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  service  was  read  over 
all  five  at  once  —  "  Just  as  Sister  Dora  her- 
self would  have  wished,"  said  one  of  the 
nurses  —  and  the  flowers  brought  for  her 
grave  were  shared  with  these  nameless 
poor. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  legends 
verging  on  the  miraculous  should  have 
grown  up  about  so  marvellous  a  life,  and 
there  may  be  two  opinions  about  the  wis- 
dom of  Miss  Lonsdale's  reserve  in  with- 
holding all  stories  of  which  the  truth  could 
not  be  guaranteed.  What  is  believed 
about  such  persons  is  a  part  of  the  truth 
about  them,  and  it  is  not  often  that  we  are 
able  to  see  legends  of  the  saints  in  the  act 
of  growth.  But  no  doubt  most  of  the 
marvels  might  be  explained  by  the  mag- 
ical insight  and  quick  intuitions  of  her 
sympathetic  genius.  It  seemed  mysteri- 
ous to  a  patient  that  she  should  know  him 
to  be  a  bricklayer  without  being  told, 
though  his  clothes  smelt  of  mortar  and 
she  nad  removed  a  small  fragment  of 
brick  from  his  eyes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  im- 
a^ne  cases  of  tne  same  kind  that  passed 
without  explanation.  With  due  reserva- 
tions there  could  be  no  objection  to  put- 
ting on  record  some  of  the  pretty  inven- 
tions of  popular  faith  in  the  sister. 

After  reading,  not  this  brief  abstract, 
but  the  bio^r^by  itself,  we  need  surely 
not  be  afraid  ot  facing  the  question. 
Was  this  wonderful  life  equally  perfect  in 
everv  respect.^  Was  there  no  flaw,  no 
shaaow  anywhere,  and  if   not,  whence 
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comes  the  intense  pathos  of  that  last  cry, 
"  I  have  lived  alone,  let  me  die  alone,  let 
me  die  alone  "  ?  There  were  shadows. 
Sister  Dora  joined  the  Good  Samaritans 
without  her  father's  approval.  When  she 
asked  for  leave  to  go  to  him  in  his  last 
illness  it  was  refused,  and  she  was  not 
with  him  when  he  died.  She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children,  but  thought 
meanly  of  the  feeble  minds  and  bodies  of 
women.  Before  going  to  Walsall  she 
was  strongly  urged  by  friends  to  accept 
an  apparently  suitable  offer  of  marriage,- 
and  though  her  own  feelings  were  not 
deeply  enough  engaged  to  make  decision 
doubtful,  she  was  heard  in  later  days  to 
remark,  **  If  I  had  to  begin  life  over  again 
I  would  marry,  because  a  woman  ought 
to  live  with  a  man,  and  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion." A  few  years  afterwards  a  more 
serious  temptation  presented  itself.  This 
time  the  love  that  sought  her  was  recip- 
rocated ;  but  the  lover  was  an  avowed 
**  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion,"  and  she 
was  induced  to  think  it  right  to  with- 
draw from  her  engagement.  The  lady 
pupils  who  came  to  study  nursing  under 
her  direction  were  received  more  from 
duty  than  pleasure.  Bishop  Selwyn  used 
to  call  her  **  the  One-Horse  Chay,"  and 
she  was  one  of  the  people  who  would 
rather  do  everything  themselves  than 
have  the  trouble  of  telling  others  to  do  it 
for  them.  She  used  to  cook  and  scrub 
as  well  as  nurse,  and  her  assistants  might 
pick  up  the  crumbs  of  work  that  she  let 
fall,  but  received  little  regular  direction. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  see  in  this  soHtar}- 
instinct  any  jealousy  of  possible  rivals  or 
equals;  her  impulse  was  to  do  all  the 
work  in  her  own  reach,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  she  would  have  with- 
held generous  recognition  from  indepen- 
dent work  on  the  same  scale ;  she  simply 
had  not  the  gift  —  which  is  a  special  one 
—  of  organizing  the  labors  of  her  infe- 
riors, and  acting  through  them  in  her 
own  absence.  Her  judgment,  too,  upon 
womanly  subjection  must  be  qualified  by 
the  recollection  that  neither  lay  nor 
clerical  members  of  the  hospital  commit- 
tee found  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
authority.  Sister  Dora  generally  knew 
best ;  but  if  unfortunately  the  committee 
failed  for  a  moment  to  realize  this  fact, 
she  knew  as  well  as  Prince  Bismarck  how 
to  restore  discipline  among  her  rebellious 
masters  —  by  the  threat  of  resignation. 
Nursing  was  a  delight  to  her,  and  she 
was  too  thoroughly  natural  a  person  not 
to  find  unmixed  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  power,  and  the  feelings 


of  reverence  and  affection  which  sur- 
rounded her.  Nevertheless,  the  secret 
of  her  passionate  love  of  work  lay  partlv 
in  the  impulse  to  run  away  from  herselt, 
the  need  to  lose  her  own  consciousness 
in  the  whirl  of  action,  and  the  scarcely 
veiled  longing  for  some  hope  forlorn 
enough  to  throw  away  her  life  upon. 
Her  wish  was  to  die  at  the  Epidemic  Hos- 
pital, though  she  also  allowed  herself  to 
wish  that  if  she  had  the  small-pox  with- 
out dying  it  might  not  "  make  her  hide- 
ous." Religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  feeling;  her  moderate  Anglicanism 
was  scarcely  an  integral  part  of  Sister 
Dora's  nature.  Some  religion  she  must 
have  had,  and  no  faith  could  find  her  a 
lukewarm  professor ;  but  there  was  more 
of  nature  than  of  grace  in  her  devotion, 
as  well  as  in  her  wilfulness  and  the  inar- 
ticulate passion  which  sought  its  escape 
from  sadness  in  the  triumpns  of  militant 
despair.  We  cannot  but  ask  whether  the 
whole  picture  would  have  been  less  fair, 
if  the  shadows  had  not  been  so  deep. 

Leaving  that  problem  still  in  suspense, 
it  is  the  passing  from  the^  poetry  to  the 
prose  of  philanthropy,  frorn  the  romance 
to  the  utmost  reasonableness  of   good 
works,  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  biog- 
raphy of  Sister  Dora  to  the  "  Life  and 
Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,"  ♦  as  narrated 
by  a  nephew.    Here,  at  least,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  self-revelations ;  and  while  we 
respect  the  intensity  of  feelings  that  elude 
expression,  we  are  none  the  less  com- 
pelled to  sympathize  with  those  feelings 
of  which  every  expression  finds  a  thou- 
sand echoes.     Mary  Carpenter's  youthful 
circumstances    were    favorable   enough. 
The  daughter  of  an  enlightened  Unitanan 
minister   and    schoolmaster,   she    learnt 
what  she  pleased  of  all  her  father  could 
teach.    James  Martineau  was  one  of  her 
fellow-students,  and  still  remembers  b^ 
ing  awed    by  her  geography ;    and   no 
sooner  was  she  grown  up  than  the  father's 
failing  health  made  it  expedient  to  turn 
the  boys'  school  into  one  for  girls,  which 
the  sisters  could  manage   alone.    Miss 
Carpenter  had  thus  not  to  plead  for  occu- 
pation ;    her  searchings    of   heart  were 
mostly  of  the  theological  kind ;  belief  ia 
the  atonement  presented  itself   to  ber 
mind  at  one  time  in  the  light  of  a  tempta* 
tion,  which  she  resisted  by  the  apparatns 
of  ''  Scripture  proofs."     But  she  was  also 
troubled  by  **  inordinate  affections,"  or, 
as  we  gather,  a  disposition  to  set  her  heart 
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upon  persons  or  things  with  an  abandon 
that  she  thought  to  be  wrong  and  felt  to 
be  painful,  as  the  objects  of  her  affection 
turned  out  to  have  affections  of  their  own 
set  in  quite  other  directions.  This  com- 
mon, not  to  say  universal,  experience  of 
affectionate  girls  is  not  brought  into  un- 
due prominence,  and  by  five  and-twenty 
Mary's  private  ambitions  had  begun  to 
wander  from  her  own  school  towards 
schemes  for  reclaiming  the  children  of 
the  vicious  poor.  In  1835  a  small  society 
was  formea  for  district  visiting,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  this  assumed  a  more  dis- 
tinctly missionarv  character ;  but  this 
period  and  the  next  ten  years  —  twelve  or 
fifteen  out  of  the  best  years  of  an  ordi- 
nary life  —  were  spent  in  waiting,  with 
more  or  less  conscious  impatience,  for 
freedom  to  enter  on  a  wider  field  of  work. 
Miss  Carpenter  had  no  quarrel  with  her 
family  or  surroundings,  it  simplv  did  not 
occur  to  her  or  them  that  it  coula  be  right 
or  possible  for  one  of  her  age  and  sex  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  new  scheme  of 
public  utility.  Translated  into  secular 
prose,  the  confessions  of  her  journal  im- 
ply that  the  energies  thus  forcibly  re- 
pressed tended  to  oreak  out  again  in  the 
less  useful  form  of  irritability;  so  that 
her  conscience  had  enough  to  do  in  mor- 
tifying innocent  ambitions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  reproaching  herself 
for  not  being  the  better  for  the  mortifica- 
tion. 

In  1846  a  ragged  school  was  success- 
fully opened  in  one  of  the  poorest  courts 
of  Hristol;  in  1848  the  home  teaching  was 
given  up;  and  in  1849  Miss  Carpenter 
published  the  results  of  her  long  proba- 
tion in  a  little  book  entitled  **  Ragged 
Schools :  their  Principles  and  Modes  of 
Operation,"  by  a  Worker.  She  was  now 
forty-three,  and  though  onlv  just  begin- 
ning the  work  to  which  she  owes  her 
fame,  her  mind  was  made  up  on  all  the 
points  subsequently  made  familiar  by  her 
advocacy.  Ragged  schools,  industrial 
schools,  reformatory  schools,  later  on 
prison  discipline  in  general,  and  finally 
the  education  of  women  in  India  —  these 
arc  the  subjects  which  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  memoir.  We  need  only 
follow  Miss  Carpenter  in  her  public  life 
in  order  to  see  how  far  it  succeeded  or 
failed  in  supplying  the  blanks  felt  in  the 
two  earlier  periods  of  youth  and  maturity. 
In  1S51  she  writes,  *'  It  is  a  very  curious 
feclini;  to  me  when  I  think  about  it,  to 
give  out  my  opinion  witii  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence,  and  to  have  it  received  as 
worthy  ox  consideration."    At  a  confer- 
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ence  held  at  Birmingham  the  same  year, 
**  she  took  no  part  in  the  discussions ;  to 
have  lifted  up  her  voice  in  an  assembly 
of  gentlemen  would  have  been,  as  she 
then  felt,  tantamount  to  unsexing  her- 
self ; ''  but  to  find  her  own  ideas  accepted 
in  the  outer  world,  and  to  be  herself  wel- 
comed on  the  broad  platform  of  social 
reform  without  reference  to  her  unortho- 
dox dissent,  was  the  greatest  possible 
relief  and  encouragement.  When  the 
cause  claimed  her  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  upon  points  of  decorum,  and  she 
was  soon  in  correspondence  with  Cabinet 
ministers,  criticising  and  drafting  bills, 
giving  evidence  before  committees,  pre- 
paring papers  of  her  own  to  be  read  before 
societies ;  and  at  last,  alas  !  **  unsexed  '* 
to  the  point  of  reading  them  herself  to 
applauding  audiences. 

Her  mother's  death  in  1856  broke  up 
the  habits  of  years,  and  the  reaction,  after 
a  long  course  of  dependence  and  self- 
suppression,  could  not  but  take  the  form 
of  fresh  craving  after  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, scope  for  action,  together  with 
near  objects  of  affection.  In  1858,  when 
at  length  settled  in  a  house  of  her  own, 
she  writes  with  unspeakable  thankfulness 
"for  the  sense  of  freedom  I  have  now. 
.  .  .  I  have  lived  in  so  very  cramped  a 
condition,  that  in  many  ways  I  feel  as 
if  —  now  past  fifty — I  were  only  just 
emerging  from  childhood.  So  this  puts 
me  back  at  times;  but  on  the  whole  I 
feel  more  *  myself  and  nobody  else,*  or 
rather  that  I  shall  soon  be  so.^'  Hence- 
forward at  least  there  were  no  external 
checks  to  her  activity,  except  such  as  are 
common  to  all  reformers,  and  the  inter- 
ludes of  depression  and  discouragement 
which  still  recur  occasionally  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  her  own  special  diffi- 
culties. The  two  or  three  schools  which 
she  had  established  in  Bristol  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  ideas,  while  the}'  were 
still  new  and  her  time  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied, still  required  to  be  looked  after  in 
detail ;  and  this  task  became  burdensome 
as  distant  and  more  general  problems 
claimed  an  increasing  share  of  attention. 
At  the  same  time  the  ideal  home  relations 
were  still  unformed;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  to 
begin  life  at  fifty  is  to  begin  it  at  a  disad- 
vantage. This  remark  does  not  apply  in 
any  way  to  her  public  work,  which  was  as 
quietly  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  amiably 
infiuential  as  could  be  wished  or  desired. 
All  Miss  Carpenter's  letters,  even  on 
somewhat  burning  questions,  are  so  un- 
failingly clear,  courteous,  and  diplomati- 
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cally  impersonal,  that  we  understand  their 
freedom  from  ofiFence,  and  read  without 
surprise  the  official  letter  of  introduction 
which  accompanied  her  to  India,  stating 
"that  Miss  Carpenter's  opinion  has  for 
many  vears  past  been  sought  and  listened 
to  by  legislators  and  administrators  of  all 
shaaes  of  political  opinion  in  England, 
and  that  his  Excellency  in  Council  looks 
forward  to  her  visit  to  Bombay  as  likely 
to  be  of  great  public  benefit."  Miss  Car- 
penter was  fond  of  quoting  an  American 
lady  agitator  to  the  effect  tnat  she  did  not 
ask  for  her  rights,  she  "took  them;  "  and 
she  had  been  able  to  take  so  nearly  all 
the  part  she  wished  in  affairs,  that  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  hesitate  about  demands 
for  the  political  enfranchisement  of  wom- 
en. Was  it  desirable  to  give  the  suffrage 
to  women  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  ex- 
ercise all  desirable  influence  without  it? 
It  took  a  long  and  calmly  argumentative 
letter  from  Mr.  Mill  to  persuade  her  (in 
1867)  that  qui  vent  la  fin  vcut  Us  moycns^ 
and  that,  if  it  is  a  woman's  business  to 
try  and  induce  ministers  to  bring  in  a 
good  Education  Bill,  it  must  also  be  their 
business  to  help,  if  they  can,  to  provide 
a  majority  to  carry  the  same  to  a  third 
reading.  Miss  Carpenter  was  convinced; 
public  speaking  in  all  its  forms  she  had 
already  had  to  resign  herself  to,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  gentle  old  lady 
still  found  it  possible  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  In  1873  she  was  asked  to 
"  lake  the  chair  "  in  some  mixed  assem- 
blage, and  tells  a  friend  that  she  "de- 
clined, of  course,  as  I  always  keep  within 
my  own  womanly  sphere." 

Now  we  are  much  tempted  to  ask 
whether  this  (liappily  elastic)  theory  of 
the  "womanly  sphere"  is  in  any  way  an- 
swerable for  the  undercurrent  of  melan- 
choly common  to  the  lives  of  two  women 
as  strong,  as  different,  and  as  successful 
as  Dorothy  Pattison  and  Marj  Carpenter. 
Both  were  thoroughly  sane  in  body  and 
mind,  with  well-proportioned,  equally  de- 
veloped natures,  free  from  any  morbid 
leanings,  and  both  found  their  way  at  last 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  supreme- 
ly fitted.  And  vet,  reverenced,  adored, 
and  valued  as  the  memory  of  each  and 
the  work  of  both  must  be,  it  is  certain 
that  most  old-fashioned  believers  in  the 
*•  womanly  sphere  "  will  turn  from  the  two 
memoirs  with  a  compassionate  si^h  — 
"  Poor  things !  they  would  have  oeen 
happier  married  and  with  a  pack  of  chil- 
dren ! " 

Clearly  it  is  more  important  that  the 
Bristol  ragamuffins  should  be  reclaimed. 


and  the  gaols  of  Bombay  and  Montreal 
reformed,  than  that  one  more  Noncon- 
formist minister  should  have  an  exem- 
plary wife ;  it  is  more  important  that  as 
many  as  are  sick  or  sorr}*  in  Staffordshire 
should  have  Dora  for  their  sister,  than 
that  she  should  be  happy  (if  she  could)  in 
brightening  a  single  home.  But  the  very 
question  that  we  wish  to  raise,  is  begged 
by  this  way  of  stating  the  alternative.  It 
is  not  in  sane  human  nature  to  feel  per- 
manent regret  because  things  mutually 
exclusive  cannot  be  possessed  together. 
Women  as  well  as  men  can  find  genuine 
happiness  in  the  "best  possible**  life; 
they  are  not  condemned  by  nature  to 
spend  their  strength  in  yearning  after 
some  composite  impossibility;  andit  may 
be  that  if  our  two  sane  and  sensible  hero- 
ines fail  to  find  content  in  the  best  possi- 
bilities open  to  themselves,  the  fault  may 
lie  not  with  them,  but  in  the  arbitrary 
external  limits  of  the  possibility. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  women  as  if  the 
quality  belonging  to  them  as  such  were 
one  and  indivisible,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  hard  to  explain  the  variety  of  womanly 
types ;   but  in  fact  the  substratum  of  aU 
character  is  neutral  or  rather  common, 
and  the  especially  feminine  finish,  so  to 
speak,  is  seldom  equally  elaborate  and 
conspicuous  at  every  point.     If  we  adopt 
the  popular  classification  of  the  faculties 
as    active,  passive,  and    intelligent,  we 
should  find  little  that  is  specifically  fem- 
inine in  Miss  Carpenter's  practical  rea- 
son.   She  is  a  reformer  of  the  same  order 
as  her  friend  Mr.  Hill,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  personal  affections  that  she  is  a  tnor- 
ough  woman.     In  Sister  Dora,  again,  the 
mind  is  feminine ;  there  is  genius,  but  it 
is  the  genius  of  a  woman ;  the  passions 
and  impulses,  on    the  other    hand,  are 
broadly  human ;    she  needed  to  feel  her 
own  nature  in  forcible  contact  with  ber 
fellows,  she  could  not  but  live  intensely; 
but  in  another  age,  amone  other  condi- 
tions, her  life  might  have  oeen  anything 
but  unmixedly  beneficent.     It  is  generally 
allowed  that  there  are  the  makmgsofa 
sinner  in  most  great  saints,  and  Sister 
Dora's  temptations  would  not  have  been 
towards  narrowly  feminine  transgressions. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  characters  of 
women  vary  in  this  fundamental  way,  they 
cannot  all  oe  contentedly  provided  for  br 
a  common  destiny.  Marked  individiut 
itics  must  feel  their  way  towards  an  indi- 
vidual lot,  but  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  nature  suffers  by  tne  arbi- 
trary repression  of  the  part  which  hap- 
pens to  have  taken  a  line  of  development 
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unforeseen  by  our  neat  generalities  con- 
cerning the  sex.  The  question  which 
comine  generations  will  have  to  solve  at 
their  leisure  is  virtually  this,  whether 
women  whose  genius  is  not  unmixedly 
and  exclusively  feminine  will  find  in  the 
miscellaneous  relations  of  life  the  full  sat- 
isfaction of  their  feminine  propensities, 
provided  their  other  aptitudes  find  aver- 
age facilities  for  healthy  play ;  or  whether 
royal  alliances  will  be  arranged  between 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  future,  and  genius 
succeed  less  rarely  than  now  in  finding  a 
mate  in  independent  genius.  There  can 
be  no  general  rule  for  single  lives,  but  it 
is  a  safe  conclusion  that  \vfiatever  society 
ends  by  approving  or  applauding  in  its 
members,  the  saia  members  should  be 
allowed  to  undertake  with  unexhausted 
strength  and  spirits  unbroken  by  wanton 
delay,  opposition,  and  discouragement. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  last 
three  decades  have  each  made  a  differ- 
ence of  five  years  in  the  ages  at  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  woman  with  a  *'  mission  '* 
to  start  upon  her  career.  Instead  of  ap- 
pearing as  a  diffident  novice  at  five-and- 
forty,  she  may  venture,  as  Miss  Carpenter 
puts  it,  "  to  give  out  her  opinion  with  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence"  even  at 
thirty,  and  may  have  the  pleasurable  sur- 
prise of  seeing  it  alreacfy  "received  as 
worthy  of  consideration ; "  and  this 
change,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  see  the  fruit,  involves  much 
more  than  the  mere  saving  of  so  manv 
years  for  a  particular  kind  ot  work.  Half 
the  pathos  of  half-spoilt  lives  lies  in  the 
fact,  not  that  he  or  she  have  failed  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  but  that  they  have  got 
it  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  With  the 
majority  of  mankind  the  first  half  of  life 
exhausts  the  first  fresh  power  of  complete 
absorption  in  a  single  interest,  pursuit,  or 
affection;  the  best  work  of  a  lifetime  is 
seldom  done  then,  but  it  is  often  con- 
ceived, literally  inspired,  by  the  energetic 
delight  which  comes  from  gratification  of 
the  primary  impulses.  If  this  delight  is 
once  missed,  a  tinge  of  "twilight  gray" 
is  apt  to  spread  even  over  the  successes 
wliich  life  may  still  have  in  store;  and, 
without  venturing  upon  doubtful  subtle- 
tics,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  common  sense 
that  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  friendship, 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  contemporary 
society  to  undervalue,  are  most  enjoyable 
when  the  friends  are  held  together,  in  com- 
parative youth,  with  still  fresh  zeal,  by  the 
further  tie  of  a  common  pursuit.  And  as 
few  people  are  born  exactly  among  the 
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surroundings  most  congenial  to  their  later 
growth,  the  golden  age  of  first  friendships 
will  be  lost  and  over  before  the  congenial 
spirits  meet,  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  soon  enough  each  upon  their  chosen 
path. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
long  ordeal  passed  through  by  women  like 
Mary  Carpenter  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages; benevolent  purposes  that  sur- 
vived so  arduous  a  struggle  for  existence, 
brought  a  guarantee  of  fitness ;  and 
though  the  ardor  of  some  and  the  life  of 
other  philanthropists  might  burn  out  be- 
fore they  emerged  from  ODscurity,all  who 
did  so  emerge  might  be  trusted  to  lose 
no  time  and  alienate  no  supporters  by 
rash  or  immature  experiments.  The 
price  paid  for  such  security  might  well  be 
thought  excessive,  but  the  benefit  was 
real,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  course  of 
events  naturally  provides  an  equivalent 
security  in  the  place  of  this.  As  the 
number  of  young  unproved  adventurers 
is  multipliea,  they  are  less  and  less  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
absolute  innovation.  Whatever  direction 
may  be  taken  by  the  ambition  of  these 
younger  women,  in  almost  every  direction 
they  have  had  predecessors,  some  of 
whom  survive  as  leaders,  and  the  fatal 
stumbling-block  is  removed  which  ex- 
cluded women  from  attempting  to  do  any 
ostensible  kind  of  work  unless  they  haa 

?uite  exceptional  powers  of  initiative, 
n  other  words,  the  same  gradual  change 
of  social  feeling  which  promises  to  allow 
women  of  heroic  dimensions  to  use  their 
powers  undelayed,  also  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  field  for  the  aspirations  of 
the  unheroic  many.  There  are  only  too 
many  girls  who  resemble  Sister  Dora  in 
little  except  the  inability  to  feel  that 
"they  have  enough  to  do  at  home  —  if 
thev  would  only  think  so."  They  cannot, 
will  not,  or  at  all  events  do  not,  think  so; 
and  the  mere  problem  how  to  keep  these 
unemployed  energies  out  of  mischief  is 
itself  large  and  pressing  enough  to  call 
for  consideration. 

We  have  first  to  distinguish  between 
the  women  who  wish  to  do  some  partic- 
ular thin^  and  those  who  only  wish  in 
general  tor  something  to  do.  The  first 
class  need  little  except  fair  play;  any 
special  vocation  may  take  the  place  of 
genius  to  the  extent  of  fixing  the  individ- 
ual destiny ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others, 
the  very  vagueness  of  the  appeal  justifies 
us  in  allowing  the  general  convenience  to 
determine  what  employment  shall  be  of- 
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fered.  There  is  no  class  injustice  in  this. 
It  is  true  that  a  young  man  is  not  at 
present  expected  to  be  guided  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession  by  considerations 
of  general  utility ;  it  is  enou^jh  if  he  sees 
a  prospect  of  doing  the  work  he  under- 
takes with  average  ability,  and  such  suc- 
cess as  may  enable  him  to  meet  the 
claims  of  private  or  family  relationship. 
But  the  very  root  and  origin  of  the  com- 
plaints made,  say,  by  this  young  man's 
sisters,  is  just  that  they  are  free  from  any 
material  claims,  in  the  direct  or  indirect 
discharge  of  which  their  whole  time 
might  be  engaged.  Some  merely  desire 
the  distraction  of  sustained  employment ; 
others  have  a  moral  aversion  from  a  use- 
less life,  and  both  are  willing  to  compound 
with  society  for  leave  to  do  something  by 
consenting  to  do  only  such  things  as 
society  is  prepared  to  sanction.  We  are 
getting  disabused  of  the  notion  that  all 
women  who  do  not  marry  are  (or  ought 
to  be)  born  sisters  of  mercv,  and,  if  they 
want  to  do  anything,  will  want  to  dO 
nothing  but  good,  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  "  data 
of  etjiics,"  as  they  present  themselves  to 
us  nowadays,  no  longer  seem  to  warrant 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
religious  good  works  and  indifferent  sec- 
ular action.  We  are  prepared  to  recog- 
nize as  good,  i.e,  as  ministering  to  the 
fulness  of  normal  vitality  and  growth, 
every  manifestation  of  personal  energy, 
every  gratification  of  personal  desires 
which  is  proved  by  the  spontaneous 
course  of  things  to  oe  compatible  with 
the  development  of  similar  animation  in 
other  parts  of  the  social  body.  A  woman 
who  marries  from  inclination  into  a  rank 
of  life  suited  to  her  tastes,  is  obliged,  like 
a  professional  man,  to  do  many  things 
which  are  not  in  themselves  pleasurable ; 
but  they  arc  among  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary conditions  of  an  acceptable  whole, 
and  therefore  they  are  done  without  any 
sense  of  sacrifice  or  constraint.  Our  ob- 
ject should  be,  if  possible,  to  create  con- 
ditions of  equally  pleasurable  necessity 
for  the  life  and  action  of  the  unattached 
residuum.  Society  must  arrange  itself, 
upon  the  whole,  pretty  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
or  the  majority  would  insist  on  a  re- 
arrangement; but  it  is  rank  optimism 
to  contend  that  no  improvement  on  the 
spontaneous  combination  of  independent 
interests  can  be  suggested  by  self-con- 
scious reflection.  The  majority  of  men 
and    women    shake    into   place    readily 


enough  of  themselves ;  but  there  are  a 
certam  number  of  unfilled  places  and 
unplaced  persons  left  over  to  disturb  our 
faith  in  universal  adaptation. 

Fortunately  many  of  these  unfilled 
places  are  of  quite  average  attractiveness, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
class  of  unplaced  or  unattached  persons 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  custom 
of  choosing  a  place  for  themselves  out  of 
the  list  of  vacancies;  il  y  en  a  pour  tons 
Us  go^ts^  and  providing  the  choice  is 
equally  free  and  pleasant,  there  is  no 
great  hardship  in  having  to  choose  upon 
grounds  one  degree  more  abstract  than 
those  which  regulate  the  thoughtless  de- 
cisions of  the  contented  majority.  Men 
and  women  of  the  world  are  satisfied 
when  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  enable 
them  to  render  and  receive,  in  about 
eaual  proportions,  those  social  ser\'ices 
which  build  up  the  fabric  of  civilized  life. 
The  few  whom  accident  has  left  without 
particular,  so  to  speak,  localized  attach- 
ment, to  a  single  set  of  duties  or  anv  one 
definite  function,  will  also  be  satisfied  if 
these  steps  are  lighted,  by  the  lantern  of 
a  general  rule,  to  fresh  regions  where  the 
indulgence  of  their  best  natural  inclina- 
tions will  be  transformed  into  the  offer  of 
an  acceptable  service. 

Leaving  out  of  account  those  women 
who  have  definite  original  ambitions  of 
their  own,  and  those  who  are  fully  satis- 
fied with  such  forms  of  feminine  benevo- 
lence as  have  been  generally  sanctioned 
since  the  Evangelical  revival  which  sue* 
ceeded  Methodism  (district  visiting  and 
similar  "work  amongst  the  poor*7,  we 
should  find  that  there  is  still  a  resd,  a  felt, 
and  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  social  min- 
istrations of  a  secular  kind,  such  as  our 
unoccupied  young  ladies,  and  perhaps  do> 
body  else,  could  adequately  meet.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  written  very  prettily  about  the 

Clace  and  use  of  girls  in  their  own  homes: 
ut  among  townsfolk  who  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  daily  papers,  whose  domestic 
instincts  are  smothered  by  the  necessity 
of  being  "  at  home  "  to  their  equals  by  the 
hundred,  it  is  often  true  that  the  demand 
for  the  homely  domestic  graces  of  "/Ivf 
Clavigera  '^  may  be  most  felt  a  few  hundred 
doors  off.  Third-rate  accomplishmeots 
are  at  a  discount  in  the  society  which  can 
afford  to  amuse  itself  by  the  help  of  the 
lirst  professionals,  but  accomplishmenu 
that  are  third-rate  in  the  West  End  niaf 
without  undue  arrogance  hope  to  embel- 
lish the  lives  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  associate  the  idea  of  anausement  with 
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vulgar   debauchery   and    excess.    More 
than   one  society  has  been  formed  for 
providing  cheap  concerts  for  the  people, 
and  many  girls  who  "don't  see  the  use" 
of  keeping  up  their  music  for  home  con- 
sumption—  when  better  can  be  had  — 
would  feel  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  cultivate 
their  voices  to  the  utmost  if  chorus  sing- 
ers are  wanted  for  an  oratorio  in  White- 
chapel.      In    like    manner    the    missing 
impetus  to  study  in  the  sister  arts  may 
be  supplied  by  the  vision  of  endless  blanlc 
walls  and  panels,  where  amateur  decorat- 
ors may  work  their  will  to  the  delight  of 
schoolchildren;*  and  in  all  this  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressinLT  a  larger,  if  less  critical  public 
than  that  of  the  artist's  home,  has  to  be 
earned,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  willingly 
paid  for,  by  better  work  than  would  be 
done    without   some    external    stimulus. 
We  are  coming  back  to  the  old  Greek 
faith    in   music    and    gymnastic    as    the 
groundwork  of  civilized   education,  and 
any  number  of  young  ladies  with  a  natu- 
ral enthusiasm  for  the  ordinary  drawing- 
room    accomplishments  of    singing  and 
dancing,  might  be  profitably  employed  as 
missionaries  for  the  spread  of  such  ac- 
complishments amongst  the  children  and 
operatives  of  large  towns.     Waltzing  goes 
on  under  difficulties  round  a  hurdy-gurdy 
outside    a    corner   public-house;    but  it 
would  be  pretty  to  see  a  young  lady  fid- 
dling —  say  on  the  roof-playground  of  the 
big  school  of  some  poor  neighborhood  — 
to  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  most  exemplar}' 
scholars.        The     more     serious-minded 
members  of  such  a  mission  might  insti- 
tute incjuiries  as  to  the  proportion  of  men 
had  up  for  beating  their  wives  who  had 
ever  learned  to  dance,  and  so  close  is  the 
connection   between  moral  and  physical 
discipline  and  self-restraint  that  we  should 
expect    the    statistical  argument    to   be 
strongly  on  the  side  of  such  gymnastic. 

but  many  of  our  young  friends  have  a 
soul  alH)ve  accomplishments  ;  they  them- 
selves don't  care  for  pictures,  have  no  ear 
for  music,  and  "  hate  dancing,"  and  thus 
might  rebel  with  some  reason  against  a 
theory  of  '*  woman's  mission  *'  which  did 
not  go  beyond  the  spread  of  graceful  ac- 
cessf»rics  :  tlieir  sympathies  are  more  with 
the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  it  annoys 
them  to  be  reminded  of  their  sex  at  every 
t'lrn.  Well,  men  and  women  have  had  to 
apjree  that  the  wheels  of  the  social  order 

•  Members  r.f  the  Kyrle  Society  hive  supplied  charm- 
ir.c  (]t.c<T.it:i<ns  to  some  iufant  schools  in  the  Kist  End 
cf  L«>ndon. 


I  want  oiling  here  and  there,  that  the  eco- 
nomical mechanism  of  supply  and  demand 
needs  a  helping  hand  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  the  gaps  of  incomplete  evolution 
and  imperfect  adaptation.  The  opportu- 
nities here  are  much  the  same  for  men  and 
women,  only  there  are  rather  more  women 
in  proportion  who  may  find  a  purpose  for 
their  life  in  seizing  them.  Philanthropists 
have  tried  to  go  into  trade,  and  nave 
purged  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of 
economical  heresies  by  collecting  rents 
and  paying  dividends  on  the  capital  in- 
vested m  coffee-taverns.  Those  who  like 
to  deal  with  generalities  may  further  the 
work  of  such  companies ;  those  who  pre- 
fer dealing  with  John  and  Mary  in  the 
flesh  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,*  and  restore  the  lost  per- 
sonal relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  our  towns.  Those,  again,  who 
wish  to  know  John  and  Mary  first,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  being  al>le  to  help 
them  to  realize  their  own  wishes  if  they 
happen  to  have  some  ready,  must  seek  an 
introduction  from  some  guide  with  local 
knowledge,!  and  dropping  idle  airs  of  pat- 
ronage gradually  discover  where  a  new 
club  would  have  a  chance  of  success; 
whether  the  members  of  the  existing  club 
are  friendly  enough  to  work  together 
about  a  co-operative  store ;  whether  the 
existing  store  can  spare  funds  to  invest  in 
buildings  for  its  members;  and  so  on 
from  each  exhausting  problem  to  its 
neighbors.  To  many  it  comes  as  a  dis- 
covery that  the  majority  of  the  working- 
classes  do  not  think  of  themselves  at  all 
in  a  guise  answering  to  the  **  charitable 
lady's  "  conception  of  the  "poor."  But  it 
is  aifficult  to  meddle  with  any  schemes  of 
improvement  without  coming  across  cases 
of  more  or  less  crying  need  for  directly 
charitable  assistance;  and  many,  there- 
fore, will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
society  for  organizing  such  relief,  which  is 
much  in  needof  intelligent  volunteer  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  its  admirable  princi- 
ples, now  perhaps  somewhat  outweighted 
by  the  proportion  of  formal  machinery 
and  routine  to  the  actual  ran^e  of  work 
attempted.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  for 
some  even  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety may  not  go  sufficiently  near  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  with  all  the  varied 
phases  of  modern  industry  may  attract 
explorers.     Here,  also,  the  last  few  years 

*  Homes  of  the  London  Poor.    By  OcUvia  HUL 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
t  E.g.  the  writer  of  "  Work  about  the  Seren  DiaU.' 
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have  witnessed  changes.  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  "  Tracts  on  Political  Economy " 
were  widely  popular  among  middle;class 
Liberals,  but  they  were  little  fitted  to 
capture  the  attention  of  the  operatives, 
and  until  quite  lately  many  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  working-classes  would  have 
been  inclined  to  echo  Mr.  Crawley's 
"Woman,  mind  your  distaff,"  if  stray 
feminine  sympathy  had  ventured  to  ob- 
trude upon  the  serious  business  of  a  trade 
dispute.  But  there  can  be  no  indiscre- 
tion in  women  concerning  themselves 
about  the  industrial  employment  of  wom- 
en, and  as  the  conditions  of  industry  are 
substantially  the  same  for  both  sexes, 
understanding  and  sympathy  will  not  be 
expected  to  narrow  themselves  unnatu- 
rally. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  tire- 
some, to  attempt  in  a  few  pages  to  give 
an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  harmless  ways 
in  which  the  unoccupied  classes  may 
"earn  their  salt"  in  a  busy  world.  It  is 
enough  if  the  general  principle  can  be 
accepted,  that  as  the  salt  and  savor  of  life 
lies  in  the  motived  continuity  of  effort,  all 
those  who  arc  not  forced  into  effort  by 
the  unsought  urgency  of  love  or  hunger 
must  have  a  tasteless  existence,  unless 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  themselves  with- 
in the  ranpjes  of  some  sufficient  attraction 
or  instillation.  All  that  the  modest  ma- 
jority of  mankind  require  to  content  them 
is  something  to  do,  that  they  can  do  suffi- 
ciently well  to  feel  moderately  well  pleased 
with  themselves  for  doing  it;  and  instead 
of  discouraging  the  craving  after  such 
wholesome  functional  activity,  society 
should  even  be  at  some  pains  to  foster  its 
development,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
improved  nutrition,  if  we  may  keep  up  the 
physiological  figure,  of  those  parts  of  the 
organism  which  are  not  yet  fully  adapted 
to  the  surrounding  conditions.  After  all 
there  is  not  very  much  either  to  fear  or  to 
hope  from  the  development  of  feminine 
energies  in  the  immediate  future,  and  per- 
haps the  most  certain  and  considerable 
gain  from  a  larger  toleration  of  feminine 
aspirations  will  l)e  the  security  that  future 
heroines  will  have  less  to  cool  and  sad- 
den their  generous  ardor  than  Miss  Car- 
penter or  Sister  Dora. 

Coming  back  to  the  point  from  which 
u-tj  started,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  —  for  men  as  well  as 
women  —  the  complete  and  unimpaired 
realization  of  any  widely  admirable  ideal 
implies  the  complicity  of  society.  It  is 
onl)  by  the  favor  and  countenance  of  the 


many  that  the  one  is  enabled,  as  from  a 
vantage-ground,  only  id  part  of  his  own 
creation,  to  survey  the  battlefield  of  hu- 
man effort,  and  bear  down  with  over- 
whelming reinforcements  to  the  rescue  of 
a  threatened  outpost,  or  the  support  of  an 
advancing  column.  The  general  must 
have  soldiers,  but  the  heaven-born  gen- 
eral most  often  makes  his  appearance  in 
an  orderly  camp,  and  the  better  the  dis- 
cipline among  the  rank  and  file,  the  more 
chance  we  have  of  such  illustrations  of 
the  poetry  of  spiritual  conibat  as  Sister 
Dora's  life  would  still  have  given,  though 
it  had  been  shaped  a  thought  more  hap- 
pily. Edith  Simcox. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Ccntnir* 
THE  PINCH  OF  POVERTY. 

In  these  days  of  reduction  of  rents,  or 
of  total  abstinence  from  rent-paying,  it  is, 
I  am  told,  the  correct  thing  to  be  '*a  little 
pressed  for  money."  It  is  a  sign  of  con- 
nection with  the  landed  interest  (like  the 
banker's  ejaculation  in  "Middlcmarch") 
and  suggests  family  acres,  and  entails, 
and  a  position  in  the  county.  (In  which 
case  I  know  a  good  many  people  who  are 
landlords  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
have  made  allowances  for  their  tenants 
the  generosity  of  which  may  be  described 
as  Quixotic.)  But  as  a  general  rule,  and 
in  times  less  exceptionally  hard,  though 
Shakespeare  tells  us  "  how  apt  the  poor 
are  to  be  proud,"  they  are  not  proud  of 
being  poor. 

"  Poverty,"  says  the  ereatest  of  En- 
glish divines,  **is  indeed  despised  and 
makes  men  contemptible ;  it  exposes  i 
man  to  the  influences  of  evil  persons,  and 
leaves  a  man  defenceless;  it  is  always 
suspected ;  its  stories  are  accounted  lies, 
and  all  its  counsels  follies ;  it  puts  a  maa 
from  all  employment ;  it  makes  a  man's 
discourses  tedious  and  his  society  troubI^ 
some.  This  is  the  worst  of  it."  Even  so 
poverty  seems  pretty  bad,  but,  beggiDf 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor's  pardon,  what  heius 
stated  is  by  no  means  *'the  worst  of  it" 
To  be  in  want  of  food  at  any  time,  and  of 
firing  in  winter-time,  is  ever  so  mixh 
worse  than  the  inconveniences  he  eco- 
merates  ;  and  to  see  those  wc  Io\*e —del- 
icate women  and  children  perhaps ^io 
want  of  them,  is  worse  still.  The  fact  is. 
the  excellent  bishop  probably  never  knev 
what  it  was  to  go  without  his  meals,  bat 
took  them  **  rcgUar  "  (as  Mrs.  Gamp  took 
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her  Brighton  ale)  as  bishops  generally  do. 
Moreover,  since  his  day,  luxury  has  so 
universally  increased,  and  the  value  of 
intelligence  has  become  so  well  recog- 
nized (by  the  publishers)  that  even  philos- 
oplicrs,  who  profess  to  despise  such 
things,  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  good  of  its 
kind  loo.  Hence  it  happens  that,  from  all 
we  hear  to  the  contrary  from  the  greatest 
thinkers,  the  deprivation  of  food  is  a 
small  thing:  indeed,  as  compared  with 
the  crcat  spiritual  struggles  of  noble 
minds,  and  the  doubts  that  beset  them  as 
to  the  supreme  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  seems  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

In  old  times,  when  folks  were  not  so 
"  cultured,'*  starvation  was  thought  more 
of.  It  is  quite  curious,  indeed,  to  con- 
trast the  high-flying  morality  of  the  pres- 
ent day  (when  no  one  is  permitted,  either 
by  Evolutionist  or  Ritualist,  however  dire 
may  be  his  necessity,  so  much  as  to  jar 
his  conscience)  with  the  shocking  laxity 
of  the  holy  Scriptures.  "  Men  do  not  de- 
spise a  thief  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul 
when  he  is  hungry,"  says  Solomon,  after 
which  stretch  of  charity,  strange  to  say, 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  marital  infidelity  in 
terms  that,  considering  the  number  of 
wives  he  had  himself,  strike  one  as  se- 
vere. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  apt  to  make  great  allowances 
for  people  with  empty  stomachs,  and 
thou;;;h  I  am  well  aware  that  the  present 

Crofanc  ones  think  this  very  reprehensi- 
le,  I  venture  to  agree  with  the  sacred 
writers.  The  sharpest  tooth  of  poverty 
is  felt,  after  all,  in  the  bite  of  hunger.  A 
very  amusing  and  graphic  writer  once 
described  his  experience  of  a  whole  night 
passed  in  the  streets ;  the  exhaustion,  the 
pain,  the  intolerable  weariness  of  it,  were 
set  forth  in  a  very  striking  manner;  the 
sketch  was  called  "  The  Key  of  the 
Street,"  and  was  thought  by  many,  as 
Browning  puts  it,  to  be  "the  true  Dick- 
ens.' But  what  are  even  the  pangs  of 
sleeplessness  and  fatigue  compared  with 
those  of  want  ?  Of  course  there  have 
been  fanatics  who  have  fasted  many  days ; 
but  tliey  have  been  supported  oy  the 
pros[)cct  of  spiritual  reward.  I  confess  I 
reserve  my  pity  for  those  who  have  no 
SLcIi  golden  dreams,  and  who  fast  per- 
fume. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  mere 
wci  Idlings  —  such  as  most  of  us  are  — 
noi  to  cat,  if  it  is  possible,  when  we  are 
lrun;;ry.  I  have  known  a  great  social 
philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  giving  his  sons  an  experience  of  high 


thinking  and  low  living  by  restricting 
their  pocket-money  to  two  shillings  a  day, 
out  ot  which  it  was  understood  they  were 
to  find  their  own  meals.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  spirit  in  their  case  was  will- 
ing, but  the  flesh  was  decidedly  weak,  for 
one  of  them,  on  this  very  moderate  allow- 
ance, used  to  contrive  to  always  have  a 
pint  of  dry  champagne  with  his  luncheon. 
The  fact  is,  that  of  the  iron  grip  of  pover- 
ty, people  in  general,  by  no  means  except- 
ing those  who  have  written  about  it,  have 
had  very  little  experience ;  whereas  of 
the  pinch  of  it  a  good  many  people  know 
something.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
—  and  the  question  should  be  an  interest- 
ing one,  considering  how  much  it  is  talked 
about  —  to  inquire  briefly  where  it  lies. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  very  vari- 
ous are  the  opinions  entertained  on  this 
Coint,  and,  before  sifting  them,  one  must 
e  careful  in  the  first  place  to  eliminate 
from  our  inquiry  the  cases  of  that  con- 
siderable class  of  persons  who  pinch 
themselves.  For,  however  severely  they 
do  it,  they  may  stop  when  they  like  and 
the  pain  is  cured.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  pulling  one's 
own  tooth  out,  and  even  the  best  and 
kindest  of  dentists  doing  it  for  one.  How 
gingerly  one  goes  to  work,  and  how  often 
It  strikes  one  that  the  tooth  is  a  good 
tooth,  that  it  has  been  a  fast  friend  to  us 
for  ever  so  many  years  and  never  "  fallen 
out "  before,  and  that  after  all  it  had  bet- 
ter stop  where  it  is ! 

To  the  truly  benevolent  mind,  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  satisfactor\'  than  to  hear 
of  a  miser  denying  himself  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  a  little  too  far  and  ridding  us 
of  his  presence  altogether.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  average  virtue  of  humanity 
assures  us  that  his  place  will  be  supplied 
by  a  better  man.  The  details  of  his  penu- 
rious habits,  the  comfortless  room,  the 
scanty  beddine,  the  cheese-rinds  on  his 
table,  and  the  fat  banking-book  under  his 
thin  bolster,  only  inspire  disgust;  if  he 
were  pinched  to  death  he  did  it  himself, 
and  so  much  the  better  for  the  world  in 
general  and  his  heir  in  particular. 

Again,  the  people  who  have  a  thousand 
a  year,  and  who  try  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  have  two  thousand,  suffer  a 
eood  deal  of  inconvenience,  but  it  can't 
be  called  the  pinch  of  poverty.  They 
may  put  limits  to  their  washing -bills, 
which  persons  of  cleanlier  habits  would 
consider  unpleasantly  narrow ;  they  may 
eat  cold  mutton  in  private  for  five  days  a 
week  ia  order  to  eat  turtle  and  venison  in 
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public  (and  with  the  air  of  eating  them 
every  day)  on  the  sixth ;  and  they  may 
immure  themselves  in  their  back  rooms 
in  London  throughout  the  autumn  in 
order  to  persuade  folks  that  they  are  still 
at  Trouvillc,  where  for  ten  days  they  did 
really  reside  and  in  splendor;  but  all 
their  stint  and  self-incarceration,  so  far 
from  awakening  pity,  only  fill  us  with 
contempt.  I  am  afraid  that  even  the 
complaining  tones  of  our  City  friend  who 
tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  "the  pres- 
ent unsettled  state  of  the  markets  "  he  has 
been  obliged  to  make  "great  retrench- 
ments "  —  which  it  seems  on  inquiry  con- 
sist in  putting  down  one  of  his  carriages 
and  keeping  three  horses  instead  of  six 
—  fail  to  draw  the  sympathizing  tear. 
Indeed,  to  a  poor  man  this  pretence  of 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  per- 
haps even  more  offensive  than  their 
boasts  of  their  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rich  be- 
come really  poor  their  case  is  hard  indeed ; 
though,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  little  of  it. 
It  is  like  drowning;  there  is  a  feeble  cry, 
a  little  ineffectual  assistance  from  the  by- 
standers, and  then  they  go  under.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  pinch  with  them ;  they 
have  fallen  into  the  gaping  mouth  of  ruin, 
and  it  has  devoured  them.  If  we  ever 
see  them  again,  it  is  in  the  second  gen- 
eration as  waiters  (upon  providence),  or 
governesses,  and  we  say,  "  Why,  dear  me, 
that  was  Bullion's  son  (or  daughter), 
wasn't  it?"  using  the  past  tense  as  if 
they  were  dead.  "  I  remember  him  when 
he  lived  in  Eaton  Square."  This  class 
of  cases  rarely  comes  under  the  head  of 
"genteel  poverty."  They  were  at  the 
top,  and  hey  presto !  by  some  malignant 
stroke  of  fate,  they  are  at  the  bottom ; 
and  there  they  stick. 

I  don't  believe  in  bachelors  ever  expe- 
riencing the  pinch  of  poverty;  I  have 
heard  them  complaining  of  it  at  the  club, 
while  orderin&.Mcdina  oysters  instead  of 
natives,  but  after  all,  what  does  it  sigjnify 
even  if  they  were  reduced  to  cockles? 
They  have  no  appearances  to  keep  up, 
and  if  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves  they  must  be  poor  crea- 
tures indeed. 

It  is  the  large  families  of  moderate  in- 
come, who  are  delicate  and  have  delicate 
tastes,  that  feel  the  twinge :  and  especiallv 
the  poor  girls.  I  remember  a  man,  witfi 
little  care  for  his  personal  appearance,  of 
small  means  but  with  a  very  rich  sense  of 
humor,  describing  to  me  his  experiences 
when  staying  at  a  certain  ducal  house  in 


the  country,  where  his  feelings  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  those  of  Chris- 
topher Sly.  In  particular  he  drew  a 
charming  picture  of  the  magnificent  at- 
tendant who  in  the  morning  would  put 
out  his  clothes  for  him,  which  had  not 
been  made  by  Mr.  Poole,  nor  very  recently 
by  anybody.  The  contempt  which  he 
well  understood  his  Grace  s  gentleman 
must  have  felt  for  him  afforded  nim  geno- 
ine  enjoyment.  But  with  young  ladies,  in 
a  similar  position,  matters  are  very  differ- 
ent ;  they  have  rarely  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  certainly  none  strong  enough  to  coun- 
teract the  force  of  a  personal  humiliation. 
I  have  known  some  very  charmine  ones, 
compelled  to  dress  on  a  very  smaU  allow- 
ance, who,  in  certain  mansions  where 
they  have  been  occasionally  guests,  have 
been  afraid'  to  put  their  Doots  outside 
their  door,  because  they  were  not  of  the 
newest,  and  have  trembled  when  the 
officious  lady's  maid  has  meddled  with 
their  scanty  wardrobe.  A  philosopher 
may  think  nothing  of  this,  but,  consider- 
ing the  tender  skin  of  the  sufferer,  it 
may  be  fairly  called  a  pinch. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation with  young  ladies,  who  have 
given  me  the  fullest  information,  and  in  a 
manner  so  charming,  that,  if  it  were 
common  in  witnesses  generally,  it  wooM 
make  blue-books  the  most  delightful  d^ 
scription  of  reading. 

"  I  consider  it  to  be  a  pinch,"  says  one, 
"  when  I  am  obliged  to  put  on  black  mit- 
tens on  occ«isions  when  I  know  other  girls 
will  have  long  white  kid  gloves."  I  most 
confess  I  have  a  prejudice  myself  against 
mittens  ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  "gritty" 
to  touch ;  so  that  the  pinch,  if  it  be  one, 
experienced  by  the  wearer,  is  shared  bf 
her  ungloved  friends.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  that  drawing-room  fin^ 
which  is  lit  so  late  in  the  season  forecO' 
nomical  reasons,  and  so  late  in  the  day 
at  all  times ;  the  pinch  is  felt  as  much  bf 
the  visitors  as  Dy  the  members  of  the 
household.  These  thines,  however,  are 
mere  nips,  and  may  be  pUced  in  the  sane 
category  with  the  hardships  complained 
of  by  my  friend  Quiverfulrs  second  boy. 
"  I  don^t  mind  having  papa^s  clothes  cut 
up  for  me,"  he  says,  "but  what  I  do  think 
hard  is  getting  Bob's  clothes  [Bob  beiitf 
his  elder  brother]  which  have  been  papa) 
first ;  however,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  I 
am  outgrowing  Bob." 

A  much  more  severe  example  of  the 
pinch  of  poverty  than  these  is  to  befomd 
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I  railway  travelling ;  no  lady  of  any  sense 
-  spirit  objects  to  travel  by  the  second, 
r  even  the  third  class,  if  her  means  do 
3t  justify  her  going  by  the  first.  But 
hen  she  meets  with  richer  friends  up>on 
le  platform,  and  parts  with  them  to  jour- 
ey  in  the  same  compartment  with  their 
lanscrvant,  she  suffers  as  acutely  as 
lOugh,  when  the  guard  slams  the  door  of 
le  carriage  with  the  vehemence  propor- 
oned  to  its  humble  rank,  her  tender 
and  had  been  crushed  in  it.     Of  course 

is  very  foolish  of  her;  but  it  demands 
emocratic  opinions,  such  as  almost  no 
Oman  of  birth  and  breeding  possesses, 
Dt  to  feel  that  pinch.  Her  knowledge 
jat  it  is  also  hard  upon  the  manservant, 
ho  has  never  sat  in  her  presence  before, 
ut  only  stooped  over  her  shoulder  with 
'Ock,  miss,"  serves  but  to  increase  her 
ain. 

A  ^reat  philosopher  has  stated  that  the 
orst  evil  of  poverty  is,  that  it  makes 
)lks  ridiculous  ;  by  which  I  hope  he  only 
leans  that,  as  in  the  above  case,  it  places 
lem  in  incongruous  positions.  The 
jan,  or  woman,  who  derives  amusement 
om  the  lack  of  means  of  a  fellow- 
'cature,  would  jeer  at  a  natural  deform- 
y,  be  cruel  to  children,  and  insult  old 
xe.  Such  people  should  be  whipped  and 
leii  hanj^ed.  Nevertheless  there  are  cer- 
in  little  pinches  of  poverty  so  slight,  that 
icy  tickle  almost  as  much  as  they  hurt 
le  victim.  A  lady  once  told  me  (inter- 
ipting  herself,  however,  with  pleasant 
jrsts  of  merriment)  that  as  a  young 
rl  her  allowance  was  so  small  that  when 
le  went  out  to  spend  the  morning  at  a 
iend's.  her  promised  pleasure  was  almost 
irkcncd  by  the  presentiment  (always  ful- 
led) that  the  cabman  was  sure  to  charge 
tx  more  than  the  proper  fare.  The  extra 
cpense  was  really  of  consequence  to  her, 
ut  she  never  dared  dispute  it  because  of 
ic  presence  of  the  footman  who  opened 
le  door. 

Some  young  ladies — quite  as  ladylike 
5  any  who  roll  in  chariots  —  cannot  even 
llora  a  cab.  "  What  /  call  the  pinch  of 
ovcrty,"  observed  an  example  of  this 
lass,  **  is  the  waiting  for  omnibus  after 
mnibus  on  a  wet  afternoon  and  finding 
icm  all  full." 

••  Hut  surely,"  I  replied  with  gallantry, 
any  man  would  have  given  up  his  seat 
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She  shook  her  head  with  a  smile  that 
ad  very  little  fun  in  it.  **  People  in 
mnibuses/'  she  said,  "  don't  give  up  their 
^ats  to  others."    Nor,  I   am  bound  to 


confess,  do  they  do  so  elsewhere;  if  I 
had  been  in  their  place,  perhaps  I  should 
have  been  equally  selfish  ;  though  I  do 
think  I  should  have  made  an  efTort,  ia 
this  instance  at  least,  to  make  room  for 
her  close  beside  me.* 

A  young  governess  whom  some  wicked 
fairy  endowed  at  her  birth  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness often  denied  to  princesses,  has 
assured  me  that  her  journeys  by  railway 
have  sometimes  been  rendered  miserable 
by  the  thought  that  she  had  not  even  a  few 
pence  to  spare  for  the  porter  who  would 
presently  shoulder  her  little  box  on  to  the 
roof  of  her  cab. 

It  is  people  of  this  class,  much  more 
than  those  beneath  them,  who  arc  shut 
out  from  all  amusements.  The  mechanic 
goes  to  the  play  and  to  the  music-hall, 
and  occasionally  takes  his  **  old  girl,"  as  he 
calls  his  wife,  and  even  "  a  kid  or  two,  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  But  those  I  have  in 
my  mind  have  no  such  relaxation  from 
compulsory  duty  and  importunate  care. 
"  I  know  It's  very  foolish,  but  I  feel  it 
sometimes  to  be  a  pinch,"  says  one  of 
these  ill-fated  ones,  "  to  see  them  all  [the 
daughters  of  her  employer]  going  to  the 
play,  or  the  opera,  while  I  am  expected  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  private  view  of  their 
pretty  dresses."  No  doubt  it  is  the  sense 
of  comparison  (and  especiallv  with  the 
female)  that  sharpens  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  not,  however,  through  envy 
that  the  "  prosperity  of  fools  destroys  us 
so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  its  unneces- 
sarines^  and  waste.  When  a  mother  has 
a  sick  child  who  needs  sea  air,  which  she 
cannot  afford  to  give  it,  the  consciousness 
that  her  neighbor's  family  (the  head  of 
which  perhaps  is  a  most  successful  finan- 
cier and  market-rigger)  are  going  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  for  three  months,  though 
there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with 
them,  is  an  added  bitterness.  How  often 
it  is  said  (no  doubt  with  some  well-inten- 
tioned idea  of  consolation)  that  after  all 
money  cannot  buy  life !  I  remembef  a  curi- 
ous  instance  to  the  contrary  of  this.  In  the 
old  days  of  sailing-packets  a  country  gen- 
tleman embarked  for  Ireland,  and  when  a 
few  miles  from  land  broke  a  blood-vessel 


*  There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  this.  I  remem- 
ber reading  of  some  highly  respectable  old  gentleman 
in  the  city  who  thus  accommodated  on  a  wet  day  a 
very  nice  voung  woman  in  humble  circum«itances.  She 
was  as  full  of  apologies  as  of  rain-water,  and  he  of  good- 
natured  rejoinaers,  intended  to  put  her  at  her  ease ;  so 
that  he  became,  in  a  platonic  and  paternal  way.  quite 
friendly  with  her  by  the  time  she  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion —  which  happened  to  be  his  own  door.  She  turned 
out  to  be  his  new  cook,  which  was  afterwards  very  em- 
barrassing. 
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through  sea-sickness.  A  doctor  on  board 
pronounced  that  he  would  certainly  die 
before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  if  it 
was  continued;  whereupon  the  sick  man's 
friends  consulted  with  the  captain,  who 
convoked  the  passengers,  and  persuaded 
them  to  accept  compensation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  needs  for  allowing  the  vessel 
to  be  put  back ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fictions  of  our 
time  was  even  written  with  this  very 
moral,  that  life  is  unpurchasable.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  life  is 
often  lost  through  want  of  money  —  that 
is  of  the  obvious  means  to  save  it.  In 
such  a  case  how  truly  has  it  been  written 
that  **  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty  "  !  This,  however,  is  scarcely  a 
pinch,  but,  to  those  who  have  hearts  to 
feel  it,  a  wrench  that  "divides  asunder  the 
joints  and  the  marrow." 

A  nobler  example,  because  a  less  per- 
sonal one,  of  the  pinch  of  poverty,  is 
when  it  prevents  the  accomplishment  of 
some  cherished  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  I  have  felt  such  a  one 
myself  when  in  extreme  youth  I  was  un- 
able, from  a  miserable  absence  of  means, 
to  publish  a  certain  poem  in  several  can- 
tos. That  the  world  may  not  have  been 
much  better  for  it  if  I  had  had  the  means 
docs  not  affect  the  question.  It  is  easy  to 
be  incredulous.  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
Kngland  did  not  believe  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  Columbus,  and  suffered  for  it,  and 
his  case  may  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  seven  publishers  to  whom  I  applied 
in  vain. 

A  man  with  an  invention  on  which  he 
has  spent  his  life,  but  has  no  means  to  get 
it  developed  for  the  good  of  humanity  — 
or  even  patented  for  himself —  must  feel 
the  pinch  of  poverty  very  acutely. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  general 
view  in  respect  to  material  means  is  a 
false  one.  That  great  riches  are  a  mis- 
fortune is  quite  true ;  the  effect  of  them 
in  the  moral  sense  (with  here  and  there 
a  glorious  exception,  however)  is  de- 
plorable :  a  shower  of  gold  falling  con- 
tinuously upon  any  body  (or  soul)  is  as  the 
waters  of  a  petrifying  spring.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  occasional  and  precarious 
dripping  of  coppers  has  by  no  means  a 
genial  effect.  If  the  one  recipient  be- 
comes hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  the 


other  (just  as  after  constant  "  pinching  " 
a  limb  becomes  insensible)  crows  callous, 
and  also  (though  it  seems  like  a  contra- 
diction in  terms)  sometimes  acquires  a 
certain  dreadful  suppleness.  Nothing  is 
more  monstrous  than  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  with  respect  to  a  moderate 
competence ;  that  "  fatal  gift,"  as  it  is 
called,  which  encourages  idleness  ia 
youth  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
lor  exertion.  I  never  hear  the  same  peo- 
ple inveighing  against  great  inheritances, 
which  are  much  more  open  to  such  objec- 
tions. The  fact  is,  if  a  young  man  is 
naturally  indolent,  the  spur  of  necessity 
will  drive  him  but  a  very  little  way,  while 
the  having  enough  to  live  upon  is  often 
the  means  of  preserving  his  self-respect 
One  often  hears  what  humiliating  things 
men  will  do  for  money,  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  they  do  them  for  the  want  of  it 
It  is  not  the  temptation  which  induces 
them,  but  the  pinch.  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,**  was  Agur's  prayer; 
"•  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me, 
lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal."  And  there  are  many  things,  flat- 
teries, disgraceful  humiliations,  h}-pocri- 
sies,  which  are  almost  as  bad  as  stealing. 
One  of  the  sharpest  pinches  of  po\-erty  to 
some  minds  must  be  their  inability  (be* 
cause  of  their  dependency  on  him  aad 
that  of  others  upon  them)  to  tell  a  man 
what  they  think  of  him. 

Riches  and  poverty  are  of  course  but 
relative  terms ;  but  the  happiest  material 
position  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed  is 
that  of  "  means  with  a  margin."  Then, 
however  small  his  income  may  be,  hov* 
ever  it  may  behove  him  to  **  cut  and  con- 
trive,*' as  the  housekeepers  call  it,  hedoei 
not  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  I  have 
known  a  rich  man  say  to  an  acquaintance 
of  this  class,  "  My  good  friend,  if  you  only 
knew  how  very  small  arc  the  pleaiures 
my  money  gives  me  which  3rou  yourself 
cannot  purchase !  *'  And  for  once  it  vas 
not  one  of  those  cheap  and  empty  cooso- 
lations  which  the  wealthy  are  so  readrto 
bestow  upon  their  less  fortunate  fello*- 
creatures.  Dives  was,  in  that  instance, 
quite  right  in  bis  remark ;  only  we  most 
remember  he  was  not  speaking  to  U» 
rus.  *'  A  dinner  of  herte  where  lore  is," 
is  doubtless  quite  sufficient  for  us;  only 
there  must  be  enough  of  it,  and  the  berls 
should  be  nicely  cooked  in  an  omelette. 

James  Patn. 
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From  Nature. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF    SPACE  AND   ITS 
BEARING  ON  TERRESTRIAL  PHYSICS. 

Few  questions  bearing  directly  on  ter- 
restrial physics  have  been  so  much  over- 
looked as  that  of  the  temperature  of  stel- 
lar space,  that  is  to  say,  the  temperature 
which  a  thermometer  would  indicate  if 
placed  at  the  outer  limits  of  our  atmo- 
sphere and  exposed  to  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  radiation  from  the  stars. 
Were  we  asked  what  was  probably  the 
mid-winter  temperature  of  our  island 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  winter  solstice  was  in  aphelion, 
we  could  not  tell  unless  we  knew  the  tem- 
perature of  space.  Again,  without  a 
Knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  space,  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
air  over  it  were  affected  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  We  can  determine  the  quantity 
of  heat  conveyed  into  the  Atlantic  by  the 
stream,  and  compare  it  with  the  amount 
received  by  that  area  directly  from  the 
sun,  but  this  alone  does  not  enable  us  to 
say  how  much  the  temperature  is  raised 
by  the  heat  conveyed.  We  know  that 
the  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic  receives 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  a  quantity  of  heat 
equal  to  about  one-fourth  that  received 
from  the  sun,  but  unless  we  know  the 
temperature  of  space  we  cannot  say  how 
much  this  one-fourth  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Atlantic.  Suppose  56**  to  be 
the  temperature  of  that  ocean  :  this  is 
517*^  of  absolute  temperature  which  is 
derived  from  three  sources,  viz. :  (i)direct 
heat  from  the  sun,  (2)  heat  from  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  (3)  heat  from  the  stars.  Now 
unless  we  know  what  proportion  the  heat 
of  the  stars  bears  to  that  of  the  sun  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  of 
the  517**  is  due  to  the  stars  and  how  much 
to  the  sun  or  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

M.  Pouillet  and  Sir  John  Herschel  are 
the  onlv  physicists  who  appear  to  have 
devotea  attention  to  the  problem.  The 
former  came  to  the  conclusion  that  space 
has  a  temperature  of —  142**  C.  or  —  224** 
F..  and  the  latter,  following  a  different 
method  of  inquiry,  arrived  at  nearly  the 
same  result,  viz.,  that  its  temperature  is 
about  —  239*^  F. 

Can  space,  however,  really  have  so  high 
a  temperature  as  —  230**  ?  Absolute  zero 
is  —  46 1*'.  Space  in  this  case  would  have 
an  absolute  temperature  of  222**,  and  con- 
sequently our  globe  would  be  nearly  as 
much  indebted  to  the  stars  as  to  the  sun 


for  its  heat.  If  so  space  roust  be  enor- 
mously more  transparent  to  heat-rays 
than  to  light-rays.  If  the  heat  of  the 
stars  be  as  feeble  as  their  light,  space 
cannot  be  much  above  absolute  zero,  and 
this  is  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  one  of^  the  most  eminent 
physicists  of  the  day.  Prof.  Langley  is 
also  of  this  opinion,  tor  he  concludes  that 
the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
is  to  that  derived  from  space  as  much 
as  four  to  one ;  and  consequently  if  our 
luminary  were  extinguished  the  temper- 
ature of  our  earth  would  fall  to  about 
—  360^  F. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pouillet's 
memoir  was  written  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  data  available  for  the 
elucidating  the  subject  were  far  more  im- 
perfect than  now,  especially  as  regards 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  radi- 
ant heat.  For  example,  Pouillet  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  our  atmosphere  being  less  diatherma- 
nous  to  radiation  from  the  earth  than  to 
radiation  from  the  sun  and  the  stars,  were 
the  sun  extinguished  the  radiation  of 
the  stars  would  still  maintain  the  surface 
of  our  globe  at  —  89**  C,  or  about  —  53^  C. 
above  that  of  space.  The  experiments  of 
Tyndall,  however,  show  that  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  atmosphere  for  heat-rays 
is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  but 
for  the  sun  there  would  probably  be  no 
aqueous  vapor,  and  conseauently  nothing 
to  protect  the  earth  from  losing  its  heat 
by  radiation.  Deprived  of  solar  heat,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  would  sink  to  about 
as  low  a  temperature  as  that  of  stellar 
space,  whatever  that  temperature  may 
actually  be. 

But  Defore  we  are  able  to  answer  the 
foregoing  questions,  and  tell,  for  exam- 
ple, now  much  a  given  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  sun's  heat  will 
raise  or  lower  the  temperature^  there  is 
another  physical  point  to  be  determined, 
on  which  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
certainty still  exists.  We  must  know  in 
what  way  the  temperature  varies  with  the 
amount  of  heat  received.  In  computing, 
say,  the  rise  of  temperature  resulting 
from  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
heat  received,  should  we  assume  with 
Newton  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  Quantity  of  heat  received,  or 
should  we  aclopt  Dulong's  and  Petit's 
formula  ? 

In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the 
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temperature  of  the  at r  would  be  affected 
by  a  channje  in  the  sun's  distance,  I  have 
hitherto  adopted  the  former  mode.  This 
probably  makes  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture too  great,  while  Dulong's  and  Petit's 
formula  adopted  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  it  too  small.  Dulong's  and 
Petit\s  formula  is  an  empirical  one,  which 
has  been  found  to  agree  pretty  closely 
with  observation  within  ordinary  limits, 
but  wc  liavc  no  reason  to  assume  that  it 
will  hold  equally  correct  when  applied  to 
that  of  space,  any  more  than  we  have  to 
infer  that  it  will  do  so  in  reference  to  tem- 
perature as  high  as  that  of  the  sun. 
When  applied  to  determine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun  from  his  rate  of  radiation, 
it  completely  breaks  down,  for  it  is  found 
to  give  only  a  temperature  of  2130**  F.,  or 
not  much  above  that  of  an  ordinar)'  fur- 
nace. 

But  besides  all  this  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  hold  true  in  the  case  of  gases.  From 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart 
(Trans.  Edin.  Roy.  Soc,  xxii)  on  the  ra- 
diation of  glass  plates  of  various  thick- 
nesses, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
radiation  of  a  material  particle  is  probably 
proportionate  to  its  absolute  temperature, 
or,  in  otlicr  words,  that  it  obeys  Newton's 
law.  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  found  that 
the  radiation  of  a  thick  plate  of  glass  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  that  of  a  thin 
plate  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  that,  if 
we  go  on  continually  diminishing  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  whose  radiation  at 
different  temperatures  we  are  ascertain- 
ing, we  fmd  that  as  it  ^rows  thinner  and 
thmner,  the  rate  at  which  it  radiates  its 
heat  as  its  temperature  rises  becomes  less 
and  less.  In  other  words,  as  the  plate 
grows  thinner  its  rate  of  radiation  be- 
comes more  and  more  proportionate  to  its 
absolute  temperature.  And  we  can  hardly 
resist  the  conviction  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  go  on  diminishing  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  till  we  reached  a  film  so  thin  as 
to  embrace  but  only  one  particle  in  its 
thickness,  its  rate  of  radiation  would  be 
proportionate  to  its  temperature,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  would  obey  Newton's  law. 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart's  explanation  is 
this.  As  all  substances  are  morediather- 
manous  for  heat  of  high  than  low  temper- 
atures, when  a  body  is  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture only  the  exterior  particles  supply  the 
radiation,  the  heat  from  the  interior  parti- 
cles being  all  stopped  by  the  exterior 
ones,  while  at  a  high  temperature  part  of 
the  heat  from  the  interior  is  allowed  to 
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pass,  thereby  swelling  the  total  radiatfon. 
But  as  the  plate  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  the  obstructions  to  interior  radia- 
tion become  less  and  less,  and  as  these 
obstructions  are  greater  for  radiation  at 
low  than  high  temperatures,  it  necessarily 
follows  that,  by  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  we  assist  radiation  at  low  more 
than  at  high  temperatures. 

H  this  be  the  true  explanation  why  the 
radiation  of  bodies  deviates  from  New- 
ton's law,  it  should  follow  that  in  the  case 
of  gases,  where  the  particles  stand  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
the  obstruction  to  interior  radiation  must 
be  far  less  than  in  a  solid,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  rate  at  which  a  gas  radi- 
ates its  heat  as  its  temperature  rises, 
must  increase  more  slowly  than  that  of  a 
solid  substance.  In  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  a  ^as,  the  rate  of  radiation  must 
correspond  more  nearly  to  the  absolute 
temperature  than  in  that  of  a  solid ;  and 
the  less  the  density  and  volume  of  a  gas, 
the  more  nearly  will  its  rate  of  radiation 
agree  with  Newton's  law.  The  obstruc- 
tion to  interior  radiation  into  space  must 
diminish  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  the  outer  limits  of  which,  where  there  is 
no  obstruction,  the  rate  of  radiation  should 
be  pretty  nearly  proportional  to  the  abso- 
lute temperature.  M<iy  not  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  the  cause  why  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  diminishes  as  we  ascend .' 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  be  cor- 
rect, it  ought  to  follow  that  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the 
sun,  owing  to  an  increase  of  his  distance, 
should  tend  to  produce  a  greater  lowering 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  than  it 
does  on  the  temperature    of   the  solid 
ground.    Taking,  therefore,  into  consider- 
ation, the  fact  that  space  has  probably  a 
lower  temperature  than  — 239*'»  and  that 
the  temperature  of  our  climate  is  deter- 
mined by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it 
will  follow  that  the  error  of  assuming  that 
the  decrease  of  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
the  sun's  heat  may  not  be  great. 

In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the 
winter  temperature  is  lowered  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  sun's  distance  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  lowering  of  the 
temperature  tends  to  diminish  the  amoant 
of  acjueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air,  and 
this  m  turn  tends  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture by  allowing  the  air  to  throw  on  iti 
heat  more  freely  into  space. 

James  Crolu 
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DE    PROFUNDIS,   ETC. 


DE    PROFUNDIS. 
TWO  GREETINGS. 


I. 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
Where  all  that  was  to  be  in  all  that  was 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  aeons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste  dawn  of  multitudinous*edd>nng  light  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
Thro'  all   this  changing  world  of  changeless 

law. 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life, 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom. 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent  —  her  dark 

orb 
Touch'd    with    earth's    light  —  thou    comest, 

darling  boy ; 
Our  own  ;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man ; 
Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine  in  one, 
Indissolubly  married  like  our  love  ; 
Live  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  O  young  life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark,  and  may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 
Be  prosperously  shaped,  and  sway  thy  course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 
Unshatter'd,  then  full-current  thro'  full  man. 
And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentlest  fall, 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power. 
To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thou  are  still. 

ir. 

I. 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
From  that  great  deep  before  our  world  begins 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  he  will  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we  see, 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding  shore  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  spirit,  out  of  the  deep, 
With  this  ninth  moon  that  sends  the  hidden 

sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,  thou  comest,  darling  boy. 


For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours,  they  said 
**  Let  us  make  man,"  and  that  which  should  be 

man, 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and  moons 
And  all  the  shadows.     O  dear  spirit  half-lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou  —  who  wailest  being  born 
And  banish'd  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
Among  the  numerable-innumerable 
Sun,  sun,  and  sun,  thro'  iinitc-infinite  space 
In  finite-infinite  time  —  our  mortal  veil 
And  shaiter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  thyself 
Out  of  his  whole  world-self  and  all  in  all  — 
Live  thou,  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the 

grape 
And  ivyberry,  choose  ;  and  still  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and 

find 


Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him  who  wrought 
Not  matter,  nor  the  finite- in  finite. 
But  this  main  miracle,  that  thou  art  thou. 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  ' 
world. 

THE  HUMAN  CRY. 
L 

Hallowed  be  thy  name —  Halleluiah  I - 

Infinite  Ideality ! 

Immeasurable  Reality ! 

Infinite  Personality! 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name —  Halleluiah  ! 

IL 

We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  s 

in  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — tfiat  also  has  co 

from  Thee ; 
We  are  nothing,  O  Thou  —  but  thou  wilt  h 

us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name  —  Halleluiah  ! 
Nineteenth  Century.        ALFRED  TennYSOX 


HORACE.  — ODE  TO  AUGUSTUS. 
TRANSLATED  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

[We  fear,  from  the  Ia»t  volume  of  his  "  Life  of  : 
Prince  Consort,'*  that  Mr.  Martin  himself  woald  i 
consider  this  lively  translation  of  his  as  opportone  » 
seems  to  us.  But  whether  he  be  willing  or  uowiliii 
many  will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  his  wora».] 

From  gods  benign  descended,  thou. 
Best  guardian  of  the  fates  of  Rome, 
Too  long  already  from  thy  home 

Hast  thou,  dear  chief,  been  absent  now. 

Oh,  then,  return,  the  pledge  redeem 
Thou  Ksiv'st  the  Senate,  and  once  more 
Its  light  to  all  the  land  restore; 

For  when  thy  face,  like  spring-tide^s  gleao 

Its  brightness  on  the  people  sheds, 
Then  glides  the  day  more  sweetly  b^t 
A  brighter  blue  pervades  the  sky. 

The  sun  a  richer  rsidiance  spreads! 

As  on  her  boy  the  mother  calls,  — 
Her  boy,  whom  envious  tempests  keep 
Beyond  the  vexed  Carpathian  deep^ 

From  his  dear  home,  till  winter  falls, 

And  still  with  vow  and  prayer  she  crieii 
Still  gazes  on  the  winding  shoie,^ 
So  yearns  the  country  evermore 

For  Cassar,  with  fond,  wistful  eyes. 

For  safe  the  herds  range  field  and  fen, 
Full-headed  stand  tbe  shocks  of  gniiii 
Our  sailors  sweep  the  peaceful  maiii, 

And  man  can  trust  his  fellow-men. 
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From  The  FortnightlY  Review. 
AN  ATTEMPTED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

The  generation  which  was  growing  to 
maturity  in  the  decade  1850-60  received 
two  great  intellectual  shocks.  The  first 
volume  of  liuckle's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion *'  appeared  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  in  1859.  Buckle's 
performance  perhaps  seemed  the  most 
important  at  the  moment.  Enthusiastic 
young  ladies  went  about  "panting  for 
wider  generalizations,"  and  the  general 
reader  was  agreeably  thrilled  by  the  state- 
ment that  a  mysterious  fate  might  at  any 
moment  force  him  to  commit  a  murder  in 
order  to  make  up  the  tale  required  by  the 
laws  of  statistics.  Buckle's  influence, 
however,  has  faded ;  his  name  is  rarely 
cited  by  the  eager  disputants  in  the  excit- 
ing controversies  of  the  day.  Darwin- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  has  acted  like  a 
leaven  affecting  the  whole  development 
of  modern  thought.  Even  its  antagonists 
virtually  admit  its  vast  imf>ortance.  We 
classify  the  ablest  thinkers  by  the  relation 
which  their  opinions  bear  to  it,  and,  what- 
ever its  ultimate  fate,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  factor 
in  the  history  of  modern  speculation.  I 
could  not  discuss  Mr.  Darwin's  book  with- 
out plunging  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
warfare  which  is  still  raging.  I  can  speak 
of  Buckle's  theories  as  I  might  record  the  i 
history  of  a  half  forgotten  skirmish  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

To  slate  the  contrast  is  to  explain  in 
part  the  decay  of  interest  in  Buckle.  A 
follower  of  Mill,  he  shared  Mill's  incapac- 
ity to  appreciate  adequately  the  impor- 
tance of  anv  theorv  of  evolution.  As  the 
keenest  modern  controversies  turn  upon 
some  form  of  that  theorv,  a  writer  who 
ignores  it  has  already  an  antiquated  air. 
Buckle  had  the  great  disadvantage  of 
coming  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged  was  about  to 
go  through  a  complete  transformation, 
and  the  doctrine  inherited  by  Bentham 
and  the  Mills  from  Hume  and  Hartley  to 
be  superseded  by  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Danvin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
••  History  of  Civilization"  has  thus  been 
left,  as  it  were,  stranded  on  a  shore  from 
which  the  tide  of  speculation  has  ebbed; 


and  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  change,  if  we  ex- 
amine in  some  detail  its  bearing  upon 
Buckle's  speculations. 

Some  critics  would  hold  the  task  to  be 
superfluous.  Buckle's  transitory  success 
was,  in  their  opinion,  due  simply  to  the 
arts  by  which  a  writer  wins  speedy  popu- 
larity at  the  cost  of  permanent  influence. 
To  such  opponents  it  must  certainly  be 
granted  that  Buckle's  writing  is  often 
marked  by  a  superficiality  and  an  arro- 
gance which  are  rather  trying  to  one's 
soul.  Nothing,  to  take  the  most  obvious 
example,  can  be  more  trivial  than  his 
treatment  of-  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those 
bad  days,  he  tells  us,  ever}'body  had  to 
be  a  priest  or  warrior,  and,  "  as  a  natural 
consequence,  everything  of  real  impor- 
tance was  altogether  neglected."  ♦  "  As 
for  manners,  they  had  none,  and  their 
customs  were  altogether  beastly."  We 
may  seem  to  be  listening  to  an  echo  of 
Voltaire,  whom  Buckle  praises  for  having 
been  the  first  to  represent  the  Middle 
Ages  "as  what  they  really  were  —  a 
period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licen- 
tiousness." But,  in  truth,  though  Buckle 
here  follows  Voltaire,  he  represents  more 
accurately  that  curious  tone  of  popular 
complacency  which  was  prevalent  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  people  held  that 
the  devil  had  finally  committed  suicide 
upon  seeing  the  Great  Exhibition,  having 
had  things  pretty  much  his  own  way  till 
Luther  threw  the  inkstand  in  his  face, 
and  having  been  very  needlessly  reduced 
to  despair  by  the  subsequent  course  of 
history.  Protection  had  been  abolished 
yesterday,  and  war  was  to  be  abolished 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  philoso- 
pher was  to  march  from  one  triumph  to 
another  with  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
in  his  right  hand  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  his  left,  and  Buckle  was  to  be 
the  inspired  prophet  of  the  new  era. 

This,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  the 
tone  of  a  profound  philosopher;  but  all 
readers  of  the  very  interesting  biography 
recently  published  will  be  inclined  to  de- 
mand at  least  an  arrest   of   judgment. 


History  of  GvUixation,  yoI.  i.,  p.  186  (fourth 


tion). 
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They  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  see  in 
Buckle's  career  one  more  illustration  of  a 
discouraging  truth  familiar  to  all  candid 
students  of  literature  —  the  truth,  namely, 
that  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  and 
a  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances are  required  for  the  production, 
not  only  of  one  of  the  few  books  which 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, but  even  of  one  of  those  books  of 
the  second  order,  which  stimulate  and 
astonish  for  the  time  without  leaving  any 
permanent  and  tangible  result.  Buckle 
had  powers,  and  opportunities  for  apply- 
ing them,  such  as  are  given  to  few  men 
in  a  generation.  His  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, and  the  curious  mental  quality  indi- 
cated by  his  superlative  skill  in  chess, 
were  but  subsidiary  indications  of  a  most 
remarkable  intellect.  His  philosophical 
enthusiasm,  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
assimilated  immense  stores  of  multifari- 
ous knowledge,  the  energy  with  which  he 
arranged  it  in  luminous  order  and  applied 
it  to  the  illustration  of  great  principles, 
are  proofs  of  rare  endowments,  both  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  order.  They 
are  manifested  in  the  honorable  ambition, 
so  rare  amongst  men  of  leisure,  which 
stimulated  him  to  concentrate  many  years 
of  unremitting  labor  upon  the  execution 
of  a  single  vast  design.  Since  Gibbon, 
no  English  man  of  letters  had  devoted 
himself  so  systematically  and  vigorously 
to  erect  a  literary  monument  worthy  of 
the  highest  abilities. 

The  name,  indeed,  reminds  us  that 
Ciibbon  had  the  good  fortune  to  measure 
more  accurately  the  limits  of  human  ac- 
tivity. Buckle's  design,  as  described  by 
himself,  seemed  to  imply  scorn  for  all 
such  concessions.  The  biography  allows 
us  to  explain  this  error  by  the  infirmity 
of  a  powerful  mind,  instead  of  simply 
setting  it  down  as  a  proof  of  overwhelm- 
ing conceit.  For  it  shows  that  Buckle 
had  always  a  touch  of  the  spoilt  child, 
whose  parents  have  never  dared  to  whis- 
per that  the  moon  is  distinctly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  fingers.  He  was  terribly 
in  want  of  some  of  the  rough  experience 
rarely  to  be  found  in  domestic  life.  He 
congratulated  himself,  it  seems,  upon  not 
having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 


of  antiquated  prejudice  at  a  university. 
Yet  some  men  of  less  intellectual  vigor 
have  passed  through  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge without  becoming  hopeless  slaves 
of  obsolete  dogmas.     It  might  have  done 
Buckle  no  harm  to  learn  that  parsons  are 
not  invariably  provided  with  horns  and 
hoofs ;  and  in  college  he  might  have  met 
that  admirable  instructor  who  receives  so 
little  gratitude  —  the  youth  who  maintains 
that  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  you,  and  has 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  proving  his  words. 
As  it  was.  Buckle's  mental  fibre  was  al- 
ways rather  soft.    He  was  more  of  the 
youthful  genius  lecturing  an  admiring  au- 
dience of  feminine  relatives  than  of  the 
controversial  athlete  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  to  rival  champions.    Thus,  too, 
his  intellectual  history  includes  no  record 
of  any  serious  crisis.     Like  many  other 
men,  he  found  out,  as  he  grew  up,  that  he 
was  a  Radical  and  a  Freethinker,  instead 
of  being,  as  he  had  fancied,  a  Tory  and 
an  Evangelical.     But  the  old  husk  seems 
to  have  dropped  off  without  a  struggle, 
and  the  only  permanent  symptom  of  early 
changes  was  a  strong  dislike  to  Calvinism, 
which   proves  that  he  had  never  really 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine, 
though  he  had  been  governed  by  its  rigid 
precepts.     The  superficial  character  of 
the  revolt  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  great  religious 
problems.     He   is    never  weary  of   de- 
nouncing priests,  and  explicitly  identifies 
theology  with  the  obscurantism  which  is 
to  him  the  principle  of  evil.     And  yet  he 
is  himself  a  theologian  after  a  fashion. 
He  retains  in  some  sense  a  belief  in  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  ob- 
serves with  much  complacency  that  in 
England  "  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely 
attacked,  except  by  superficial  thinkers."* 
He  succeeded,  that  is,  in  putting  aside 
the  most  vital  problems  of  the  time,  and 
those  to  which  his  own  writings  inevitably 
attracted  attention.    He  settled  with  him- 
self that  the  "  truths  of  religion  "  coukl 
somehow    be    kept    alive,    though  con- 
demned to  isolation  from   any  bearing 
upon  actual  conduct. 
To  say  this  is  really  to  say  that  Buckle 

*  History  of  Civilixation,  L  694. 
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was  a  half-hearted  philosopher.  There  is  |  their  party ;  both  have  a  luminous  style 
a  region  of  thought  which  he  dared  not  j  which  never  gives  the  reader  the  trouble 
enter;  and,  in  fact,  his  references  to  met-  of  a  second  glance,  a  power  of  marshal- 
apliysical  problems  betray  the  amateur,  ling  facts  and  arguments  so  as  to  give  a 
His  language  is  provokingly  loose;  it ,  satisfactory  fulness  and  symmetry  to  their 
shows  the  brilliant  man  of  letters,  not  the  |  work.  Hucklc  is  perhaps  more  continu- 
resolute  thinker  who  has  grappled  with 
perplexing  problems,  and  given  days  and 
nights  to  concentrated  thought.  He  has 
the  readiness  of  the  popular  expositor, 
who  does  not  really  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  multitudinous  pitfalls  over  which 
he  steps  so  lightly.  In  truth,  his  intellect 
belon;:ed  to  a  different  order.     An  omniv- 


ous,  and  less  given  to  excessive  emphasis 
of  needless  antitheses,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  Macaulay  gives  us  the  sense  of 
more  solid  workmanship.  Both,  again, 
represent  that  sort  of  one-sided  common 
sense  which  is  alternately  irritating  and 
satisfactory.  Buckle  would  have  taken 
Macaulav's  view  of  Bacon  and  the  in- 
oroUs  appetite  for  knowledge,  a  power  of  ;  ductive  philosophy,  and  Macaulay  would 
taking  wide  historical  surveys,  a  quick  \  perhaps  have  found  little  to  correct  in 
perception  of  the  general  characteristics  i  Buckle's  view  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both 
of  the  great  movements  of  thought,  may  j  of  them  looked  forwards  to  the  same 
coexist  with  an  absence  of  the  strenuous  1  millennium  when   cultivation  (as  Macau- 


logical  faculty  and  the  microscopic  eye 
for  metaphysical  hair-splitting  which  are 
the  qualifications  for  advancing  the  bor- 


lay  puts  it)  is  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Helvellyn,  and  though  Buckle  called 
himself  a  Radical  rather  than  a  Whig, 


dcrs  of  philosophic  thought.  But  even  their  political  philosophy  is  really  an 
his  defects  fitted  him  to  be  a  popular  ex-  idealization  of  true  Whig  principles, 
poncnt  of  theories  which,  stated  so  as  to  '  with  the  current   traditional  estimate  of 


meet  the  requirements  of  stricter  think- 
ers, would  repel  the  ordinary  reader  by 
their  apparent  dryness  and  scholastic 
subtlety.  Buckle's  exuberant  self-confi- 
dence  overrides  all  such  scruples.  He  is 
too  enthusiastic  to  be  particular.  He 
dashes   out   a   broad   impressive   outline 


the  glorious  Revolution,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  other 
palladia  of  our  liberties.  He  is  at  bot- 
tom a  thorough  John  Bull,  though  draped 
in  philosophic  garments.  H,  in  both 
cases,  we  occasionally  resent  the  nar- 
rowness, the  excessive  exaltation  of  the 


without  troubling  himself  about  the  punc-  •  more  vulgar  side  of  progress,  we  are 
tilios  of  the  cautious  thinker.  And  this  .  tempted  in  both  cases  to  condone  the 
quality  is  represented  by  a  literary  excel-  j  offence  in  consideration  of  the  vast 
knee  which,  I  think,  has  scarcely  re- 1  amount  of  solid  common  sense,  and,  what 
ccived  justice.  |  is  perhaps  better,  of  really  generous  zeal 

He  is  a  kind  of  philosophical  Macau- 1  for  great  causes,  contempt  for  the  petty 
lay,  without  the  experience  of  actual  po- 1  foppery  of  effeminate  prejudices,  and 
I'tical  affairs,  but  with  a  much  keener  I  hearty  appreciation  of  their  predecessors 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  general  prin-  j  in  the  same  cause.  In  re-reading  Buckle, 
ciples.  There  is  so  far  an  external  resem- 1  I  have  found,  as  will  directly  appear, 
blame  that  both  men  were  bachelors,  with  plenty  of  shortcomings,  and  especially  of 
arlmir.ible  domestic  affections,  and  yet  |  the  kind  of  shortcoming  which  the  dwarf 
most  at  their  ease  in  the  quiet  of  their  j  can  see  from  the  giant's  shoulders.  But 
own  libraries.  Both  had  an  amazing  i  I  have  found  it  hard,  for  brief  moments, 
power    of    assimilating    knowledge,  and  j  to  resist  the  contagion  of  boundless  en- 


r.uckle^s  infc>rmali()n  was  perhaps  the 
widest,  though  far  less  exhaustive  in  par- 
ti* uLir  directions.  There  is  a  closer  anal- 
oiry  in   tlie  (juality  of  their  work.     Both 


thusiasm,  combined  with  extraordinary 
fulness  of  mind  and  breadth  of  thought, 
even  when  painfully  convinced  that  the 
enthusiasm  was  not  according  to  knowl* 


li.ivc   a  superlative  self-confidence,  com- :  edge. 

I  intil  witli  an  animated  glow  of  enthusi-       Buckle  incidentally  describes  the  vast 

a^m  in  proclaiming  the  future  destinies  of    conception  which  dazzled  his  early  youth 
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when  rej[;retfully  dropping  the  larger  part 
of  it.  It  was  an  attempt  to  •*  solve  the 
great  problem  of  affairs ;  to  detect  those 
hidden  circumstances  which  determine 
the  march  and  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  to 
lind  in  the  events  of  the  past  a  key  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  future."  To  ao  this, 
lie  explains,  is  "  nothing  less  than  to  unite 
into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of  the 
mental  and  physical  world.*'*  Though 
he  now  sees  that  such  a  work  would  re- 
quire the  labors  of  several  minds  and 
several  generations,  he  scarcely  seems 
even  here  to  grasp  its  stupendous  magni- 
tude. The  true  question  is  whether  such 
a  problem  can  ever  represent  more  than  a 
distant  ideal,  to  which  we  may  conceiva- 
bly make  some  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
approximation.  But,  however  idle  the 
dream  —  and  it  is  so  idle  that  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  prevents  us  from  sympa- 
thizing unreservedly  with  Buckle's  regret 
at  its  disappearance  —  the  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  led  him  in  a  right  direction. 
The  task  was  not  only  of  the  kind  which 
suited  his  peculiar  powers,  but  it  was 
suggested  by  the  position  of  the  school 
to  w'hich  he  belonged.  The  English  em- 
pirical school  was  specially  weak  on  the 
historical  side,  for  reasons  of  which  the 
general  nature  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
History  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Tories  in  politics,  and  of  the  transcen- 
dentalists  in  philosophy.  Respect  for  the 
teaching  of  history  meant  a  slavish  rev- 
erence for  traditional  prejudice;  and  to 
learn  from  the  past  was  to  attempt  to  gal- 
vanize dead  bodies  into  a  semblance  of 
life.  The  anti-revolutionary  writings  of 
Burke,  the  natural  enemy  ot  all  Radicals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  are  a 
continuous  appeal  to  history  and  "pre- 
scription ; "  and  the  philosophical  import 
of  the  appeal  was  embodied  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Coleridge,  the  highest  English 
representative  of  the  principles  most 
vitally  opposed  to  all  empirical  and  utili- 
tarian methods.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  essay 
upon  Coleridge,  has  emphasized  this  con- 
trast, and  regards  the  creation  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  history  as  the  vast  service  by 
which  the  Coleridgians  compensated  the 
deficiencies  of  their  own  party.  The 
political  theories  of  James  Mill'and  the 
economic  theories  of  Ricardo,  imply  de- 
liberate rejection  of  the  historic  method. 
And  though  J.  S.  Mill  here,  as  elsewhere, 
was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  widening 
the  teaching  inherited  from  his  father,  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 


volved  in  any  extensive  change  of  base. 
He  always  worked  on  the  same  lines. 
The  secret  is  fairly  revealed  in  a  striking 
passage  in  the  "Autobiography.'**  He 
there  observes  (d  propos  of  his  attack 
upon  Hamilton)  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  schools  of  intuition  and 
experience  and  association  is  full  of  prac- 
tical consequences.  Whenever  a  reform- 
er demands  a  change  he  is  met  by  the 
expression  of  some  powerful  prejudice, 
which  he  can  best  assail  by  explaining  its 
origin,  and  by  so  proving  that  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  intuition  or  a  divinely 
authorized  truth,  is  feallv  due  to  some 
irrational  association  of  ideas.  "In par- 
ticular," he  adds,  and  the  remark  is  spe- 
cially significant,  "  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  prevailing  tendency  to  regard  all  the 
marked  distinctions  ot  human  character 
as  innate,  and  to  ignore  the  irresistible 
proofs  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
differences,  whether  between  individuals, 
races,  or  sexes,  are  such  as  not  onir 
might,  but  naturally  would  be,  produced 
by  differences  in  circumstances,  is  one  of 
the  chief  hindrances  to  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  great  social  questions,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  human 
improvement."  This  passage  might  haw 
been  taken  as  a  motto  by  Buckle,  and  has 
obviously  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
philosopny  of  history. 

Every  doctrine,  we  see,  which  claimed 
an  a  priori  or  intuitive  character,  was 
therefore  suspect.  It  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  solvent  of  the  association  princi 


)le, 


pie,  or  at  least  to  be  roost  rigoroosly 
tested  before  it  could  pass  muster.  In 
abstract  speculations  this  method  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  thorough-going  associa- 
tionists  until  we  not  only  get  rid  of 
necessary  truths,  but  have  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  even  the  existence  of  gen- 
eral truths.  The  mind  itself  seems  to  be 
resolved  by  such  writers  as  James  Mill 
into  a  mere  conglomerate  of  accidentally 
cohering  ideas.  As  with  the  transcen- 
dentalist,  the  universe  itself  seems  to  be 
somehow  constructed  by  the  logical  forms 
of  the  mind  operating  in  a  vacuum,  and 
all  the  contents  of  experience  to  be  abol- 
ished: so  with  the  antagonists,  the  mind 
itself  becomes  apparently  a  nonentity,  and 
is  somehow  put  together  out  of  itsovn 
contents.  The  passage  just  quoted  shows 
the  political  application  of  the  same 
method.  Every  social  bond,-  like  every 
logical  principle,  is  to  l>e  resolved  into  a 
case  of  arbitrary  association.      Mill  re* 

*  MilPs  Autobiographj,  p.  S73. 
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i^ards  even  the  distinction  of  sex  as  some- 
how a  mere  product  of  circumstances,  and 
therefore  non-essential,  because  he  is 
afraid  of  giving  an  opening  to  the  intui- 
tionist.  Admit  a  single  fixed  element  into 
the  general  flux  of  things,  and  the  in- 
tuitionist  will  at  once  conjure  up  some 
a  priori  principle  of  practical  application. 
He  has  the  necessary  ^roO  md  for  the  doc- 
trine that  some  races  are  doomed  to  per- 
petual slavery,  and  one  sex  to  perpetual 
subjection.  The  intuitive  truth  is  as  un- 
manageable as  the  divine  ordinance  of  an 
older  school.  And  thus  a  continuous 
polemic  against  all  Such  assumptions  was 
not  more  a  part  of  Mill's  philosophic  ac- 
tivity than  of  his  crusade  as  a  political 
reformer  against  recognized  abuses. 

No  reformer  who  duly  estimates  the 
gigantic  power  of  impregnable  stupidity 
should  underrate  the  value  of  this  scepti- 
cism as  at  least  a  provisional  frame  of 
mind.  Undoubtedly  we  are  grievously 
inclined  to  regard  transitory  customs, 
political  and  intellectual,  as  part  of  the 
unalterable  framework  of  the  universe. 
But  when  the  provisional  scepticism  takes 
a  dogmatic  shape,  it  involves  an  assump- 
tion as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  antagonist 
theory.  When  people  said  that  the  negro 
slaves  were  lazy  because  they  were  ne- 
groes, and  therefore  doomed  by  nature  to 
a  perpetuity  of  flogging,  it  was  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  laziness  might  be 
due  to  the  slavery  as  well  as  to  the  negro- 
hood.  lUit  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption 
that  slavery  explains  the  whole  diver- 
gence, and  that  a  negro  differs  from  a 
European  only  as  a  man  in  a  black  coat 
ditters  from  one  in  a  white.  The  assump- 
tion becomes  even  grotesque  in  the  case 
of  sex.  Yet  Mill  and  his  followers  are 
apt  to  slide  into  such  conclusions,  and  to 
lay  down  the  equality  of  man  as  posi- 
tively as  the  most  dogmatic  of  a  priori 
metaphysicians. 

In  truth.  Mill  and  Buckle  seem  to  be 
always  haunted  by  a  dilemma  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  antagonists.  They 
have  to  choose  between  absolutely  flxed 
types,  with  the  consequent  admission  of 
a  priori  laws,  or  else  to  regard  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  or  class  as  mere 
external  appendages.  To  Stiy  that  any 
peculiarity  is  due  to  the  *' influence  of 
circumstances  "  is  with  them  to  say  that 
it  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  therefore  can 
be  put  on  and  off  like  a  coat.  Trying  to 
remove  as  much  as  possible  from  the  cat- 
egory of  absolutely  fixed  to  purely  acci- 
dental qualities,  they  postulate  a  kind  of 
colorless  and  uniform  substratum  —  the 
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famous  sheet  of  blank  paper  —  with  a 
mere  accretion  of  external  accidents. 
The  man  is  everywhere  the  same ;  it  is 
only  the  coat  that  changes.  Vet  a  man 
cannot  be  built  up  entirely  of  coats,  and 
therefore  the  fixed  element  cannot  be 
altogether  abolished,  although  it  mav  be 
maoc  as  uniform  as  possible.  And  tnere- 
fore  we  do  not,  after  all,  get  rid  of  abso- 
lute types,  though  they  are  eot  out  of  the 
way  of  practical  questions.  Evolutionists, 
since  Darwinism  has  made  it  possible  to 
accept  evolution  without  mysticism  or 
transcendentalism,  leave  us  a  different 
mode  of  meeting  the  dilemma.  They  ad- 
mit, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  differences 
not  only  of  negro  and  white,  but  even  of 
man  and  beast,  or  animal  and  plant,  may 
in  one  sense  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
circumstances.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  specific  qualities  of  an  organism  are 
not  mere  external  additions,  superin- 
duced upon  a  uniform  stock.  They  cor- 
respond to  the  properties  of  a  type  fixed  for 
the  moment,  although  slowly  changing; 
and  therefore  implying  not  an  element 
of  the  unconditional  and  unchangeable, 
but  a  continuous  growth  under  determi- 
nate conditions.  The  man  does  not 
differ  from  the  monkey  by  an  impassable 
gulf ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  sim- 
ply a  monkey  minus  a  tail  and  plus  a 
more  flexible  thumb  and  an  erect  posture. 
He  is  a  new  form  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  by  imperceptible  stages, 
and  who  has  developed  a  set  of  organic 
properties,  corresponding  at  every  period 
to  the  requirements  of  his  life.  And 
hence  to  prove  that  a  quality  is  due  to 
the  **  influence  of  circumstances  "  is  no 
longer  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  acci- 
dental; for  the  most  deeply  rooted  dif- 
ferences of  organization  have  been  alike 
developed  under  fixed  conditions.  We 
cannot  distinguish  by  this  rapid  method 
between  the  essential  and  the  accidental, 
for  there  is  no  such  absolute  antithesis 
in  the  old  sense.  We  have,  instead,  to 
ask  whether  the  observed  property  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  organism  can 
acquire  it  or  lose  it  by  transplantation 
into  new  circumstances,  or  whether  such 
a  chanj^e  would  require  a  profound  altera- 
tion of  the  whole  structure.  Apparently 
superficial  differences  may  be  symptoms 
of  radical  differences ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  apparently  important  difference 
may  turn  out  to  be  superficial.  The 
whole  problem  requires  a  different  state- 
ment as  we  transcend  the  old  dilemma, 
and  give  a  new  sense  to  the  antithesis 
between  the  absolute  and  the  contingent 
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The  new  method  is  as  fruitful  in  its 
bearing  upon  sociology  as  in  its  bearing 
upon  natural  history.  Darwinism  has 
enabled  the  empirical  school  to  annex 
history;  for  they  are  no  longer  frightened 
by  the  bugbear  of  a  priori  principles  and 
absolute  rights.  They  are  no  longer 
forced  to  choose  between  a  fixed  order, 
imposed  by  supernatural  sanction,  and 
accidental  combination  capable  of  instan- 
taneous and  arbitrary  reconstruction. 
They  dare  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
ISurice  or  Coleridge,  and  to  recognize  in 
society,  as  in  individuals,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organic  structure  by  slow 
secular  processes :  for  such  a  structure 
has  no  longer  an  aspect  of  mystery.  Tlie 
evolutionist  admits  that  a  truth  may  be 
a  priori  relatively  to  the  individual  with- 
out having  therefore  a  transcendental 
character;  and  in  the  same  way  he  rec- 
ognizes in  social  relations  a  permanence 
and  relative  necessity  which  correspond 
to  the  development  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, without  admitting  that  the  necessity 
transcends  all  conditions.  And  hence  he 
can  draw  a  distinction,  the  full  apprehen- 
sion of  which  is  essential  to  the  founda- 
tion of  any  sound  sociology,  but  which  is 
seldom  fairly  grasped  by  Si  ill  and  Buckle, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  Buckle  at  least 
is  always  feeling  after  it.  In  short,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  profounder  processes,  which 
constitute  the  organic  growth  of  a  society, 
and  those  relatively  superficial  changes 
which  may  vary  between  different  states, 
or  in  accordance  with  individual  influ- 
ences or  special  legislative  arrangements, 
without  implying  anv  organic  change. 
When  all  social  or  political  arrangements 
are  regarded  as  in  some  sense  arbitrary, 
because  due  to  the  **  influence  of  circum- 
stances," there  is  a  tendency  to  put  them 
all  upon  the  same  level.  The  distinction 
between  the  profound  and  the  superficial, 
between  the  vital  and  the  organic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  merely  accidental  or 
temporary  on  the  other,  becomes  con- 
fused, because  confusion  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  such  a  distinction  under- 
lies the  whole  method.  Buckle,  holding 
rightly  that  political  science  must  rest 
upon  observation,  so  interprets  the  phrase 
as  to  make  every  truth  revealed  by  obser- 
vation equally  superficial.  He  finds  it 
impossible  properly  to  separate  the  essen- 
tial from  the  accidental.  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  annex  history  without  the  concep- 
tion which  alone  made  the  attempt 
possible,  and  his  error  was  in  great  meas- 
ure inevitable  at  the  time. 


Buckle  had,  indeed,  a  remarkable  pre* 
decessor.    At  the  end  of  his  first  volume 
he  observes  that  the  Germans  had  created 
the  theory  of  philosophic  histor)*.*    To 
them,    however,    he    owed    little.      The 
Hegelian  doctrine,  had  he  ever  seriously 
attended  to  it,  would  have  repelled  him 
as  mystical  and  transcendental.     But  he 
had  studied  and  been  greatly  impressed 
by  Comte.      His  biographer  rejects  M. 
Littre's  statement  that,  without   Comte, 
Buckle    would    never   have   written.     I 
should  be  more  inclined  to   regret   that 
Buckle  did  not  learn  more  from  Comte; 
for  I  cannot  affect  to*  doubt  that  Comte, 
however  crude  and  hasty  may  be  some  of 
his  opinions,  was  as  superior  to  Buckle  in 
reasoning  power  as  Buckle  was  superior 
to  Comte  in  power  of  literary  expression. 
Comte  in  particular,  has  a  far  clearer  \ncw 
of  history  as  a  process  of  organic  devel- 
opment.    If  we  reject  his  views,  we  can- 
not say  that  they  are  on  the  face  of  them 
trifling  or  irrelevant,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  of  Buckle's  uns^'S* 
tematic  and    haphazard    generalizations. 
In    any  case,  however.   Buckle  worked 
upon  his  own  principles,  thouc^h  helped 
by  many  suggestions  from  predecessors; 
and  his  book  has  the  interest  of  being  the 
first  and  only    considerable  attempt  to 
construct  a  science  of  history  upon  the 
basis  of  English  empiricism.     The  prolh 
lem,  indeed,   which    he    really  attacked 
came    to  be  considerably  narrower  than 
his  language  implies,  though  wide  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  for  anv  human  bein^. 
If  he  did  not  tr)'  to  "reduce  to  a  single 

I  science  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  ph)'S- 
ical  world,"  he  sought  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  most  interesting  problem  impli- 
cated in  such  an  attempt.  He  shared,  in 
fact,  that  practical  impulse  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  animated  Mill's  philosophy. 
Intuitive  truths  were  to  be  attacked  in  the 
interests  of  "  progress,"  and  history  was 
to  be  methodized  in  order  that  we  might 
understand  the  conditions  of  progress. 
How  and  why  does  the  England  of  todiy 
differ  from  modern  Spain -^  where  prog- 
ress has  been  arrested  —  and  from  the 
England  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  where 
progress  was  rudimentary?  To  answer 
such  questions  was  not  merely  (o  system- 
atize the  knowledge  of  the  past,  ^at  to 
give  the  secret  of  progress  in  the  future. 
And,  if  Buckle  did  nothing  else,  he  at 

i  least  called  attention  to  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  itself,  and  to  the 
importance   of   treating  it  by  scientific 

*  Vol.  L,  p.  807. 
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methods.  If  his  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  belief  in  his  cause  were  rather  in 
excess,  we  may  forgive  a  man  for  the  ex- 
aj^^erated  estimate  of  possibilities,  which 
is  so  often  a  condition  of  minor  success, 
liut  to  appreciate  his  performance  we 
must  look  more  closelv  at  the  special 
results  obtained. 

From  the  first  chapters  we  become 
aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  method. 
He  bej^ins  by  disposing  of  the  preliminary 
objection  to  all  scientific  method  based 
ujjon  the  free-will  doctrine.  After  reject- 
ing the  theory,  he  hastens  to  safer 
ground.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  free- 
will, statistics  prove  the  existence  of 
certain  uniform  sequences.  There  are  so 
many  murders,  marriages,  and  undirected 
letters  every  year.  To  this  tolerably  fa- 
miliar fact  he  manages  to  give  a  paradox- 
ical turn,  which  appears  to  have  startled 
his  readers  most  effectually.  He  infers 
that  human  actions  depend  more  upon  the 
general  state  of  society  than  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  each  individual.  And  this, 
as  interpreted  by  the  average  reader, 
came  to  mean  that  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  were  told  off  to  commit  mur- 
der in  every  year  by  some  mysterious  law 
eml>odied  in  the  "general  state  of  so- 
cietv."  Palmer  fancied  that  he  was  poi- 
soning Cook  from  motives  of  his  own; 
but  he  was  in  reality  the  victim  of  a  hid- 
den force.  Such  a  theory  might  fairly  be 
called  fatalistic ;  and  Buckle,  if  he  saw 
through  the  sophistry,  must  have  been 
more  anxious  to  startle  than  to  persuade. 
For  it  is  obvious  enough  that  society  is 
not  an  entity  differing  from  all  the  con- 
stituent parts,  and  therefore  that  its  gen- 
eral state  cannot  be  independent  of  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals.  All  that  can 
really  be  meant  is  that  whilst  each  indi- 
vidual has  his  own  character  and  acts 
from  his  own  motives,  there  is  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  individual  character,  and 
therefore  in  the  aggregates  of  individuals. 
In  this  there  is  certainly  nothing  start- 
ling. When  we  think  of  society  as  an 
organic  growth,  a  whole  made  up  of  mu- 
tually co-operating  and  interdependent 
parts  ;  when  we  see  that  each  individual 
is  placed  from  his  birth  in  a  given  com- 
partment and  subject  to  fixed  influences; 
that  the  development  of  any  social  organ 
and  its  decay  imply  a  series  of  adjustments 
and  readjustments  throughout  the  whole 
lH)dy  politic,  —  we  see  that  innumerable 
minor  uniformities  must  be  produced, 
though  in  any  given  case  the  play  of  cause 
and  effect  is  too  complicated  to  be  unrav- 
elled. 


•585 

So  many  men  are  naturally  told  off  in 
London  to  be  chimney-sweeps.  If  any- 
body wondered  that  whilst  each  man 
dressed  according  to  taste,  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  men  always  walked  about  with 
soot-besmeared  clothes,  we  should  laugh 
at  him.  There  is  a  fixed  demand  for 
sweeps,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
sweeps  is  constant.  The  individual  who 
becomes  a  sweep  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  existing  sweeps,  and  therefore 
the  fixity  of  the  number  is  intelligible 
from  the  individual  point  of  view.  In 
other  cases  the  cause  of  uniformity  is 
more  obscure,  but  not  therefore  more 
mysterious.  The  motives  for  committing 
murder  are  more  various,  and  the  causes 
of  murder  are  not  immediately  connected. 
Each  man  is  prompted  by  his  individual 
peculiarities.  But  as  each  man*s  character 
is  partly  the  result  of  inheritance  from  a 
slowly  varying  stock,  and  partly  the  effect 
of  subsequent  conditions,  dependent  upon 
a  slowly  varying  social  order,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  total  number  of  murder- 
ers should  not  change  arbitrarily.  Set- 
ting aside  the  metaphysical  puzzle  of  free- 
will, the  whole  air  of  paradox  is  imparted 
by  a  simple  device.  1 1  depends  upon  such 
a  statement  of  the  case  that  collateral 
effects  from  a  single  fixed  cause  are  first 
represented  as  independent  because  the 
immediate  conditions  are  independent, 
and  then  arguing  that  they  must  be  de- 
pendent because  the  number  of  effects  is 
proved  to  be  constant.  No  man  commits 
a  murder  in  order  to  make  up  a  tale  ^  and 
yet  the  number  of  murders  is  approxi- 
mately fixed.  This  looks  as  if  mere  blind 
fate  or  "law''  forced  men  to  make  up 
the  list.  But  the  real  explanation  is,  of 
course,  that  given  a  fixed  social  order,  a 
certain  crop  of  murders  will  be  produced 
as  naturally  as  a  certain  crop  of  potatoes. 
Whilst  population  presses  against  its  lim- 
its, there  will  always  be  a  fixed  margin  of 
misery,  ignorance,  and  crime  due  to  this 
cause ;  and  to  alter  the  cause  is  to  alter 
the  whole  system  of  social  life.  When,  in 
brief,  society  is  regarded  as  a  mere  ag- 
gregate of  independent  individuals,  the 
existence  of  any  uniform  social  phenom- 
ena has  somethmg  apparently  mysterious 
about  it,  and  suggests  a  fixed  external 
fate.  When  we  recognize  the  way  in 
which  a  society  is  really  organized,  we  see 
that  the  fate  only  represents  the  fixed 
conditions  inherent  in  the  social  struc- 
ture, about  which  there  is  nothing  more  or 
less  mysterious  than  in  the  persistence  of 
any  other  organic  law.  The  difficulty  is 
that  which  runs  through  the  whole  mode 
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of  thought.  When  the  empiricists  rep- 
resented all  events  as  arbitrarily  stuck 
together,  and  all  beliefs  as  due  to  external 
association,  the  "  scientific  laws,"  and  the 
"  uniformity  of  nature,"  to  which  they 
constantly  appeal,  take  the  form  of  an 
arbitrary  necessity  forming  the  facts  into 
a  fixed  mould,  instead  of  being  general 
expressions  of  the  facts  themselves. 

When  Buckle  tries  to  discover  some 
particular  laws  the  difficulty  reappears. 
History  depends,  to  use  a  later  phraseol- 
ogy, upon  the  relation  between  the  organ- 
ism and  the  environment;  and  Buckle 
begins  at  the  beginning  when  he  proposes 
to  consider  the  two  factors  separately,  or, 
in  his  own  language,  to  consider  first  the 
physical  and  then  the  mental  laws.  And 
here,  of  course,  he  has  no  difficultv  in 
discovering  some  of  those  formulae  about 
climate,  which  since  Montesquieu  have 
been  part  of  the  regular  stock  in  trade  of 
the  political  philosopher.  Of  course  they 
have  some  value.  Climate  must  be  a 
condition  of  progress,  for  it  is  a  condition 
of  life.  Nobody,  and  therefore  no  civil- 
ized body,  can  live  permanently  at  the 
pole.  But  we  wish  to  find  some  rule 
which  will  help  us  to  discover  the  condi- 
tions of  progress  where  life  is  possible. 
Now  the  most  cursory  examination  will 
show  that  the  relation  between  climate 
and  civilization  is  not  constant.  The 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tropical  from  tnose  of  temperate 
zones  may  be  noteworthy;  but  in  any 
case  they  cannot  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine progress.  In  Europe,  long  ages  of 
barbarism  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
highest  known  development  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  whilst  in  Asia  civilization  reached 
a  certain  point  much  earlier,  and  then 
remained  stationary.  The  physical  con- 
ditions obviously  fix  a  limit  beyond  which 
progress  is  impossible,  and  within  that 
limit  they  may  impose  certain  character- 
istics upon  the  corresponding  kind  of 
progress.  Society  is  so  far  like  a  plant 
which  cannot  grow  at  all  in  some  soils, 
and  which  willflourish  in  others  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat.  In 
Asia  the  soil  might  stimulate  precocious 
growth  and  early  decay,  whilst  the  reverse 
might  be  the  case  in  Europe.  Buckle 
tries  with  an  exuberant  display  of  varied 
knowledge  and  much  ingenious  argu- 
mentation to  supply  us  with  some  such 
formula.  He  lays  down  the  very  broad 
distinction  that  in  Europe  "  man  is  more 
powerful  than  nature,"  whilst  elsewhere 
"  nature  is  more  powerful  than  man."  * 

*  VoL  i.,  p.  223. 


The  antithesis  of  man  and  nature  as  of 
two  separate  agents  comparable  in  respect 
of  stren^h,  is  of  course  an  intrusion  of 
rhetoric  mto  science.  He  can  only  mean 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  Europe 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  favorable  to 
progress;  which  looks  like  a  tolerably 
safe  proposition  in  view  of  actual  facts. 
Yet  a  glance  at  America  is  suflScient  to 
show  how  little  it  possesses  of  real  sci- 
entific value.  In  America  nature  must 
have  been  stronger  than  man,  for  the  Red 
Indian  is  still  a  savage.  But  when  a  race 
elsewhere  civilized  spreads  into  America, 
the  relation  is  reversed,  and  the  Yankee 
conquers  the  natural  forces,  which  were 
too  much  for  the  Ojibbeway.  Remem- 
bering how  widely  the  same  principle 
applies,  that,  for  example,  even  European 
civilization  is  itself  the  work  of  races 
which  have  stamped  out  the  savage  abo- 
rigines, we  see  that  the  formula  is  faulty 
on  the  face  of  it.  If  there  is  any  sense 
in  comparing  man  with  nature,  we  must 
admit  that  man  is  a  very  variable  term, 
and  may  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  na- 
ture as  he  is  more  or  less  civilized.  The 
formula  therefore,  however  interpreted, 
could  not  possibly  determine  whether  he 
is  civilized  or  not.  It  is  not,  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  a  definite  test,  but  so  elastic 
as  to  be  absolutely  nugatory. 

It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that  it  might 
state  the  limit  imposed  upon  the  growth  of 
an  indigenous  civilization.  And  Buckle 
tries  to  show  why,  outside  of  Europe, 
progress  is  rigidly  suppressed.  The  un- 
fortunate Hindoo,  as  the  slave  of  abso- 
lute government  and  quite  incapable  of 
appreciating  trial  by  jury^  naturally  repre- 
sents to  Buckle  a  very  low  point  in  the 
scale,  especially  as,  in  his  view,  "man" 
always  represents  a  fixed  unit  considera- 
bly raised  above  the  man  of  the  prehis- 
toric ages,  whose  existence  he  scarcely 
recognized.  Nobody,  I  fancy,  ever  at- 
tached much  importance  to  Buckle's  dar- 
ing generalities  about  the  effects  of  a  rice 
diet  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
method,  however,  is  significant.  He  as- 
sumes, in  the  first  place,  the  questionable 
proposition  that  the  principles  of  the 
Ricardian  political  economy  may  be  ap- 
plied off-hand  to  ancient  India,  and  that 
the  theory  of  the  division  of  wealth  into 
rent,  profit,  and  wages,  is  part  of  the 
eternal  order  of  things.  But  even  Ri- 
cardo  would  certainly  have  disputed  the 
old-fashioned  sophistry  which  Buckle 
adopts  with  curious  want  of  caution. 
In  India,  he  says  (almost  in  direct  terms) 
food  is  cheap ;  therefore  wages  are  low^ ; 
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"  therefore  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  was  very  depressed."  *  That  is, 
life  is  easy  in  India  (and  man,  one  would 
supi>ose,  stronger  than  nature) ;  therefore 
wages  are  low ;  therefore  life  is  hard. 
And  this  rigid  free-trader  and  worshipper 
of  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to  show  how 
disastrous  have  been  the  consequences  of 
cheap  food,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Ire- 
land. Buckle  was,  perhaps,  aiming  at  a 
sound  principle,  which  it  might  be  worth 
while  at  another  time  to  disengage  from 
his  loose  phraseology.  Here  1  need  only 
point  out  the  conception  implied  in  his 
argument.  It  implies,  in  brief,  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  what  is  called  the 
social  factor ;  he  does  not  see  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  obtain  even  an  approximate 
statement  of  any  law  of  progress  without 
taking  into  account  the  varymg  phases  of 
the  social  organism,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  influences  due  to  physical  condition 
may  produce  varying  reactions  far  too 
intricate  and  complex  to  be  fitted  into  his 
easy  generalizations.  He  sees  nothing 
but  "nature"  —  that  is,  climate,  soil,  and 
so  forth  —  on  one  side,  and  the  unit  called 
"man "on  the  other.  Man,  as  with  Ri- 
cardo  and  Bentham,  is  an  unvarying 
entity  of  constant  properties  ;  and  in  soci- 
ety a  larger  or  smaller  aggregate,  which 
is  held  together  partly  by  the  repressive 
and,  somehow,  extra-natural  force  of  gov- 
ernment, and  partly  by  the  tyranny  of 
"  nature  "  or  physical  conditions.  The 
unlimited  competition  of  the  economists 
represents  the  rightful  order  of  society; 
to  give  full  play  to  the  individual  forces, 
and  therefore  to  diminish  government 
and  to  conquer  nature,  is  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  progress.  The  earlier  forms,  in 
which  government  played  a  larger  part, 
and  man^s  power  over  nature  was  less, 
represent  so  many  deviations  from  the 
"right"  order,  due  to  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  the  abominable  behavior  of 
those  great  natural  forces  which,  as 
Buckle  quaintly  remarks,  "have  worked 
immense  mischief."  f 

The  conception  is  more  explicitly  set 
forth  in  another  doctrine,  which  seems  to 
have  given  more  offence  than  any  other 
expounded  by  Buckle.  Consideration  of 
the  "  physical  laws  "  has  led  to  no  more 
result  tnan  this:  that  in  the  vast  and 
miscellaneous  regions  outside  Europe, 
man  must  always  be  the  slave  of  nature. 
In  Europe,  however,  he  has  turned  the 
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tables  on  his  tyrant,  and  in  Europe  we 
must  study  the  mental  laws.  Now  prog- 
ress, says  Buckle,  may  be  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, and  we  have  to  inquire  which  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two  elements.* 
(Moral,  I  may  note  in  passing,  should 
mean  the  whole  emotional  side  of  human 
nature,  though  Buckle  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  use  it  in  the  narrower  or  the 
purely  ethical  sense.)  Now,  he  adds,  and 
in  full  conformity  with  his  whole  theory, 
we  have  no  ground  for  assuming  "  any 
permanent  improvement  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  faculties  of  man."  An  infant 
born  in  London  is  not  proved  to  be  supe- 
rior to  an  infant  born  in  the  Australian 
bush.  Hence  progress  is  "  not  of  internal 
power,  but  of  external  advantage."  How, 
then,  is  progress  intelligible?  To  solve 
this  difficulty  we  must  ask  what  is  the 
variable  element  in  the  causes  of  human 
conduct,  and  we  may  then  assume  that 
element  to  be  the  cause  of  progress. 
Now,  "moral  truths"  afe  stationary, 
whereas  intellectual  truths  are  enormous- 
ly variable.  Hence  the  "  intellectual 
principle "  must  be  the  main  (or  sole) 
cause  of  progress ;  for  a  stationary  a^ent 
can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect. 
This  mam  and  (as  Buckle  thinks)  decisive 
argument  is  backed  up  by  considering  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  war  and  persecu- 
tion. And  Buckle  rejoices  in  his  demon- 
stration. His  conclusions,  he  says,  are 
unpalatable,  "and  what  makes  it  pecul- 
iarly offensive  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them."  \ 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  though  Buckle 
scarcely  sees  it,  that,  in  one  sense,  they 
are  a  direct  corollary  from  the  utilitari- 
anism which  he  accepted.  For,  on  that 
view,  moral  conduct  is  conduct  productive 
of  happiness;  and  the  individual  being  a 
constant,  happiness  is  a  constant.  Hence 
an  improved  morality  means  simply  an 
improved  calculus  of  happiness.  We  are 
better  than  our  ancestors  so  far  as  we  cal- 
culate more  accurately  the  consequences 
of  conduct.  It  is  superfluous,  then,  to 
argue  that  the  moral  is  less  important 
than  the  intellectual  development ;  for  it 
is  simply  a  particular  department  of  that 
development.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  may 
vary  in  morality  without  a  corresponding 
intellectual  variation,  as  they  may  be 
more  or  less  inclined  to  promote  the 
"greatest  happiness."  But,  as  we  as- 
sume the  average- individual  to  remain 
unaltered,  this  is  irrelevant  for  our  pur- 
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pose.  In  criticising  Buckle,  I  am  there- 1  action,  but  in  their  products.  We  have 
fore  indirectly  criticising  the  utilitarianism  more  knowledge  than  of  old;  and  it  is 
which  he  represented;  and  certainly  I  am  equally  true  that  wc  have  a  new  set  of 
not  prompted  by  any  prejudice  against  habits.  We  have  acquired  the  knowlc(l;;c 
the  doctrine.  Duckle,  like  his  teachers, 
seems  to  me  to  give  a  very  partial  and 
one-sided  view  of  the  truth ;  but  it  re- 
quires rather  modification  than  direct 
contradiction. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  grant 
that  for  such  periods  as  Buckle  con- 
sidered, the  innate  faculties  are  not  sen- 
sibly changed.  Man  is  as  great  a  fool  as 
ever.      At  any  rate,  we  may  grant,  what 


that  the  world  goes  round  the  s'.m :  and 
we  have  acquired  the  sentiments  which 
make  certain  modes  of  conduct  disgus tin;: 
to  us  though  approved  by  the  savage,  'tr 
even  by  "our  grandfathers.  The  emo- 
tional modification  is  transmitted  quite 
as  readily  as  the  intellectual  inheritance. 
Once  more,  then,  we  come  to  the  same 
root  of  error,  (liven  identical  units,  hov 
can  aggregates  differ.?     Buckle  could  see 


is  quite  sufiicient  for  Buckle's  immediate   that    knowledge  could    be   accumulated. 
*    '  ''  "'      for  it  can  be  handed  from  one  individual 

to  another.  But  he  was  comparatively 
blind  to  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
habits,  for  the  main  organ  by  which  they 
are  transmitted  is  the  social  factor.  He 
says  very  tnily,  though  not  very  rel^ 
vantlv,  that  men  are  not   much  altered 


purpose,  that  progress  often  occurs  with- 
out a  corresponding  change  in  the  indi- 
vidual organism.  The  argument,  again, 
that  the  **  intellectual  principle  '*  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  change,  because  it 
is  the  only  variable  element,  may  state 
a  very  general    fact.      An    increase    in 


knowledge  is  the  most  conspicuous  factor   by  the  preaching  of  moralists  and  theolo- 


in  rapid  social  changes ;  and  so  far  wc 
must  seek  for  the  condition  of  progress 
in  the  conditions  of  extended  knowlcdire. 


gians.  But  they  are  most  profoundly 
modified  by  being  born  into  a  vast  and 
complex  organization,  and  thus  undergo- 


But   it  does  not  follow  that  knowledge  i  ing  from  their  earliest  days  an  elaborate 
has,  so  to  speak,  an  innate  or  inherent   systemof  drill,  and  imbibing,  unconscious- 


power  of  extending.  On  the  contrary, 
Buckle's  whole  book  is  intended  to  show 
why   it    frequently    becomes    .stationarv. 


ly,  not  only  knowledge  but  innumerable 
modes  of  feeling.  The  power  of  accumu- 
lating first  impressions,  in  which  nan 


Obviously,  then,  and  for  the  very  reason  j  differs  most  conspicuously  from  the  lower 
which  he  assigns,  the  difference  must  be  i  animals,  is  not  confined  to  the  intellectual 
explained  by  some  independent  causes.  |  nature.  To  solve  the  diflicult  problem  of 
Now  there  can  be  no  a  priori  reason  for  progress,  we  must  take  into  account  all 
not  including  amongst  those  causes  the  \  those  enormously  complex  processes  of 


moral  condition  of  a  society.  A  society, 
for  example,  in  which  passions  are  less 
violent  may  be  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  philosophy.  If  so,  the  morality 
of  a  race  may  be  an  essential  condition  of 
progress,  though  not  an  ultimate  condi 


action  and  reaction  in  which  every  part  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  social  structure 
requires  consideration.  Knowledge,  for 
example,  may  be  stationary,  and  yet  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  may  determine 
social    changes  which   will  again   react 


tion  ;  and  this  doctrine  is  as  "p.ilatable  ''  -  upon  the  intellectual  state.     Conflicts  b^ 
.1  _.   .»  -  1-  .         11    •  t ween  races  and  classes  may  give  predom- 

inance to  certain  types  of  character,  and 
so  bring  about  an  indefinite  series  of 
further  changes.  All  that  series  of  ope^ 
ations  which  corresponds  to  the  stmijle 
for  existence  would  have  to  be  classiMd 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  progress: 


as  any  that  the  moralist  could  desire. 
Buckle  argues,  in  fact,  that  because  a  tree 
varies  only  in  size,  the  soil  remaining 
constant,  we  must  explain  its  growth  by 
the  *'  vegetative  principle,"  ancl  exclude 
all  reference  to  soil.  Indeed,  as  we  look 
closer,  we  see  that  even  Buckle  admits 


that  morality  varies.  The  innate  facul- !  and  we  should  then,  doubtless,  see  that 
tics  remain,  let  us  say,  the  same.  Both  even  the  intellectual  improvement  is  itself 
the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  nature  the  resultant,  as  much  as  the  cause, of  the 
arc  constants.  But  *•  moral  truths,"  that  intimate  actions  and  reactions  of  Individ- 
is,  the  ordinary  code  —  kill  not,  lie  not,  |  ual  and  social  organisms.  At  any  rate. 
and  so  forth  —  remains  unaltcreil.  So,  to  |  the  increase  of  knowledge,  which  alone 
take  the  true  analogy,  (^^^  the  ordinary  •  Buckle  could  take  into  account  offers  a 
logical  rules.  Lo^ic  has  not  developed  |  palpably  inadequate  explanation  of  these 
since  tlie  days  ot  Aristotle  more  than  |  many-sided  complex  intimate  processes. 
nK^rnlity,    i^f,    indeed,    it   has    developed       It  may,  indeed,  be  fully  agreed  that  an 


equally.     The   chan'je   is   neither  in  the 
faculties  nor  in   their  first  principles  of 


increase  of  knowledge  is  at  any  giren 
moment  the  most  eSective  agent;  and 
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Buckle's  onc-sidedness  is  not  without  its 
use  in  calling:  attention  to  the  vast  impor- ! 
tance  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  dan- 
ger of  arresting  its  activity.  His  book  is 
valuable,  like  MilPs  "Liberty,"  not  by 
any  means  as  an  exhaustive  statement  of 
the  case,  but  as  an  effective  stimulant. 
The  impossibilitv  of  carrying  out  his  own 
principles  is  sufficiently  shown  by  his  aj)- 
plications.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  his 
treatment  of  war  —  the  "second  greatest 
evil "  known  to  mankind,  persecution  be- 
ing the  tirst.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
absurdity  of  isolating  a  particular  incident 
of  pro'^Tcss  and  calling  it  an  evil  simplici- 
Ur^  without  even  attempting  to  show  how 
progress  in  any  kind  of  social  organiza- 
tion would  have  been  possible  without  it. 
Just  now,  for  reasons  which  would  have 
amazed  liuckle,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  eliminating 
war  than  upon  the  folly  of  t<ilking  as 
thout^h  it  were  an  accidental  and  avoida- 
ble evil  in  all  social  stages.  Let  us  glance 
at  his  reasoning.  "  Moralists  and  theo- 
logians,'  he  says,  never  pointed  out  an  evil 
in  war  which  was  unknown  to  their  prede- 
cessors. Therefore  war  has  not  been 
suppressed  by  morality.  The  true  cause 
of  it^  decline  has  been  the  growth  of  in- 
telligent and  pacific  classes,  and  specifi- 
cally the  invention  of  steam,  gunpowder, 
and  political  economy.  The  argument  up- 
sets his  theory.  For,  taking  his  facts  for 
granted,  it  is  plain  that  wars  have  been 
diminished,  not  by  the  direct  perception 
of  the  mischief  caused,  but  by  the  indirect 
tendency  of  intellectual  improvement  in 
modifying  society.  Steam  and  gunpow- 
der have  operated  by  confining  war  to  a 
professional  class  and  by  bringing  men 
into  closer  communication.  The  Intellec- 
tual advance  is  on  this  hjjx)thesis  the 
primary  cause,  but  the  proximate  cause  is 
the  social  ciiange ;  and  it  is  clear,  again, 
that  such  social  changes  may  develop 
themselves  without  intellectual  progress, 
and  so  far  be  the  primary  cause  of  other 
intellectual  changes.  The  intellectual 
change  will  operate  differently  according 
to  tlie  social  medium  in  which  it  takes 
place.  It  may  even  produce  an  increase 
of  the  tendencies  to  which  it  is  ultimately 
opposed.  The  process  has  been  illus- 
trated on  a  vast  scale  since  Buckle's  day. 
He  tl;i>iiL:ht  that  discoveries  in  practical 
Science  must  diminish  war.  In  fact  the 
immediate  result  has  been  avast  develop- 
ment of  militarism.  We  have  brought 
m.en  into  close  contact  before  they  were 
civili/ed  en()u<;h  to  trust  each  other,  and 
given  them  improved  weapons  for  mutual 


slaughter;  what  wonder  that  they  have 
cut  more  throats  }  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
the  effect  may  be  the  reverse,  but  that 
depends  upon  the  development  of  mutual 
confidence,  implying,  amongst  other 
things,  a  distinct  moral  change,  and  not 
an  mtellectual  recognition  that  cutting 
throats  does  mischief.  The  process,  in 
other  words,  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  we  must  blunder  if  we  isolate 
one  feature  and  call  it  the  sole  "  cause." 
So,  again,  the  former  moralists  and  theo- 
logians did  not  stop  war.  To  make  the 
argument  hold  water  we  must  suppose 
these  persons  to  have  been  powers  from 
without  impinging  upon  society,  not  its 
product  —  angels  from  heaven,  tor  exam- 
ple, come  down  to  preach.  The  fruitless- 
ness  of  their  appeals  would  then  have 
shown  human  insensibility.  As  it  is,  the 
argument  only  shows  that  a  given  social 
state  does  not  at  once  make  a  different 
state  necessar}-,  or  that  a  man  cannot  lift 
himself  off  the  ground  by  his  own  waist- 
band. But  in  any  case,  the  argument 
tells  as  much  against  the  intellectual  as 
against  the  moral  principle.  Preachers 
in  all  ages  have  argued  as  well  as  de- 
nounced and  shown  the  mischief  as  well 
as  the  immorality  of  war,  if,  indeed  (which 
Buckle  should  nave  denied),  there  was 
any  difference.  The  evils  of  war  were 
doubtless  as  palpable  to  St.  Bernard  as  to 
Adam  Smith ;  and  Smithes  demolition  of 
that  poor  "  mercantile  theory,"  which 
scarcely  ever  had  an  indepenaent  exist- 
ence, was  not  required  to  prove  the  disad- 
vantage to  men  in  general  of  knocking 
each  other's  heads  off.  The  true  state- 
ment is  that  that  theory,  like  many  others, 
went  to  pieces  when  social  intercourse 
had  so  far  developed  as  to  make  men  feel 
as  well  as  admit  the  advantages  of  mutual 
co-operation.  The  legitimate  inference 
from  Buckle's  statement  is  that  (as  he 
himself  argues  in  the  case  of  a  religion) 
the  true  intellectual  recognition  of  a  truth 
only  becomes  effective  when  social  de- 
velopment, inclading  the  moral  sentiment 
of  mutual  confidence,  has  provided  a  soil 
in  which  it  may  flourish.  In  tracing  back 
the  entangled  ideas  of  cause  and  effect, 
we  may  stop  anj'where  we  please  so  long 
as  we  Dear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  using 
a  convenient  logical  artifice.  But,  in  fact, 
all  the  conditions  are  inextricably  related  ; 
intellectual  activity  implies  certain  mental 
conditions;  they,  again,  imply  a  certain 
degree  of  intellectual  development;  and 
both  are  essentially  dependent  upon  vari- 
ous material  conditions.  We  may  accept 
the  statement    that  a  society  in  which 
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knowledge  becomes  stationary  is  incapa- 
ble of  permanent  progress;  out  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  growth  of  knowledge  is 
a  sufficient  because  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition, or  that,  in  mathematical  language, 
it  is  the  sole  "independent  variable." 

Granting  ever^'thing  that  Buckle  could 
wish,  we  should  still  be  almost  as  far  as 
ever  from  anything  like  a  "  law."  Admit- 
ting that  progress  somehow  depends  upon 
the  "intellectual  principle,"  we  must  ask 
how  it  depends.  Comte's  "law  of  the 
three  stages  "  is  applied  by  its  author  to 
explain  facts  of  social  development,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  how  the 
constitution  of  primitive  societies  may  be 
correlated  with  the  early  stages  of  intel- 
lectual growth.  Buckle  has  hitherto  said 
nothing  except  this,  that  knowledge  is 
pro";ress,  and  that  knowledge  has  ex- 
ploded the  old  belief  in  theology  (or  part 
of  it)  and  the  old  reverence  for  kings  and 
priests.  He  has  not  given  us  any  means 
of  crossing  the  wide  gulf  which  divides 
such  generalities  from  any  specific  appli- 
cation. I  must  briefly  glance  in  conclu- 
sion at  one  of  his  attempts  to  perform 
that  task. 

An  essential  step  towards  such  a  crown- 
ing of  his  efforts  is  to  have  some  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  kind  of  answer 
required.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pick 
out  this  or  that  element  of  the  whole  and 
represent  it  as  a  cause.  A  writer  will  tell 
us,  for  example,  that  the  progress  of  a 
race  is  due  to  its  religious  or  its  political 
constitution ;  and  the  question  immedi- 
ately arises  whether  these  so-called  causes 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  effects.  Buckle 
thus  argues,  in  one  of  his  ablest  chapters, 
that  the  religion  of  a  people  is  a  symptom, 
not  an  efficient  cause,  of  the  correspond- 
ing civilization.  His  language,  indeed,  is 
very  loose,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
his  statement  with  the  belief  that  the 
progress  of  a  nation  is  due  to  its  intel- 
lectual condition,  unless  we  use  "  religion  " 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  particular  set  of 
dogmas.  In  the  main,  however,  I  should 
accept  his  doctrine,  and  it  follows  that  we 
come  once  more  to  the  old  difficulty. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the 
"cause"  and  the  "symptom"?  Which 
are  the  primary'  conditions,  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
social  organism  or  a  radical  alteration  of 
its  beliefs  ?  and  which  arc  the  superficial 
j)hcnomena,  variable  without  any  such 
l^rofound  dangers,  and  explicable  by  such 
contingent  and  accidental  causes  as  the 
influence  of  an  individual  or  the  turn  of 


the  political  die  ?    Buckle  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  distiDguisbing  in 
some  way  the  difiEercnt  orders  of  social 
processes.      He    insists    frequently  and 
forcibly  upon  "  mat  general  causes,**  and 
the  relative  insignificance  of  individuals. 
He  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  con- 
ception of   history  which  frequently  in- 
verted the  true  order  and  made  the  Due 
dependent  upon  the  superstructure ;  and 
sometimes  he  applies  his  views  with  great 
vigor,  as  in  the  chapter  which  describes 
the  rapid  social  and  political  progress  of 
England  in  that  Restoration  period  when 
the  ordinary  historian  sees   nothing  but 
Charles  II.  and  his  profligate  courtiers. 
But  a  more  elaborate  application  is  made 
in  the  second  volume,  which  must  have 
disappointed     his     warmest     admirers* 
Though  the  remarks  upon  Scotch  history 
represent  the  weakest  side  of    Buckle^ 
they  show  the  nature  of  that  weakness  so 
distinctly  that  I  must  notice  what  in  other 
respects  I  would  willingly  pass  in  silence. 
The  peculiarity  of  Scotland,  according  to 
Buckle,  is,  in  orief,  that  superstition  has 
there  failed  to  arrest  progress,  and  it  has 
failed  because  it  was   happily  not  asso- 
ciated, as  elsewhere,  with   loyalty.    We 
have,  then,  to  find  the  '*  great  general 
causes  "  of  these  peculiarities.    The  phys> 
ical  causes  are,  ot  course,  easily  assigned; 
such  as  the  "  storms  and  mists,  the  dark- 
ened sky  flashed  by  frequent  lightning" 
the  hurricanes,  torrents,  and  so   foitb, 
which  combine  to  make  Scotland  a  most 
demoralizing  place  of   residence.*    But 
we  must  descend  to  more  specific  truths 
to  explain  so  remarkable  a  case.    After 
some  preliminaries  as  to  the  earlier  his* 
tory,  we  come  to  the  Reformation— the 
critical   period,   according     to    Buclde. 
which   divides   absolute    darkness  and 
barbarism  from  genuine  progress.    The 
previous  development  can  only  be  signifi- 
cant as  affording  the  raw  materials  to  be 
afterwards  elaborated.    The  Scotch  owe 
their  superstition  and  their  freedom  from 
loyalty  to  the  events  which  then  took 
place;  and  Buckle's  account  of  them^ 
in  the  briefest  summary  —  comes  to  this. 
The  strength  of  the  Scotch  nobility  ior 
duced  the  kings  to  ally  themselves  to  the 
Church ;  the  nobility  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment "  revenged  themselves  by  becoming 
reformers,"    their    Protestantism  being 
"  inspired  by  a  love  of  plunder  and  r^ 
vcnge ; "  thev  triumphed  over  Church  and 
king,  and  tnen  divided  the  spoils  with 
the  preachers  whom  they  had  substituted 
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for  the  old  hierarchy.  The  preachers, 
enraged  at  the  desire  of  the  nobility  to 
appropriate  an  excessive  share  of  the 
booty,  held  that  a  measure  unfavorable 
to  their  own  interests  must  be  unfavora- 
ble to  the  interests  of  religion,*  and 
hence  threw  themselves  upon  the  people, 
and  became  democratic  without  ceasing 
to  be  superstitious.  To  this  play  of  the 
meanest  and  most  hypocritical  motives 
the  Scotch  owe  at  once  their  progressive 
spirit  and  their  failure  to  emerge  from 
superstition. 

Buckle's  hatred  of  Calvinism  sprang 
from  a  generous  sentiment ;  and  we  feel 
the  miserable  travesty  of  a  great  moral 
and  intellectual  movement  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  real  man.  But  it  is  even  more 
unworthy  of  the  philosopher.  The  ex- 
planation is  of  that  kind  which  was  pop- 
ular before  the  very  conception  of  histor- 
ical philosophy  had  fairly  emerged.  Men 
who  could  see  in  religion  nothing  but  the 
superstition,  and  in  political  history  noth- 
ing but  a  diplomatic  trickery,  might  in- 
dulge in  such  theories.  "  Henry  VIII.," 
says  Bolingbroke,  whilst  enforcing  like 
Buckle  the  importance  of  tracing  the 
remoter  causes  of  effects,  "  divided  with 
the  secular  clergy  and  his  people  the 
spoil  of  the  pope  and  his  satellites  the 
monks  ;  Francis  I.  divided  with  the  pope 
the  spoil  of  his  clergy,  regular  and  secu- 
lar, and  of  his  people."  That  explains 
the  Reformation  to  an  eighteenth-century 
politician,  and  it  is  precisely  in  Buckle's 
vein,  though  it  does  not  make  such  high 
pretensions.  Similar  explanations  can 
always  be  had  in  abundance  from  whips 
of  parliamentary  parties  and  red-tape 
diph>matists.  They  have  their  value ; 
but  when  they  profess  to  be  the  philoso- 
phy of  history,  the  obvious  remark  is 
that  they  are  no  explanation  at  all.  Why 
was  the  effect  of  this  wretched  bit  of 
thimblc-ri«;ging  permanent.^  Why  did 
the  '•  preachers  "  suddenly  obtain  so  tre- 
mendous a  grasp  upon  the  nation  ?  Why 
did  the  Church  suddenly  lose  its  whole 
power,  and  why  did  not  the  preachers 
when  ihcy  quarrelled  with  these  tremen- 
dous nobles  resume  their  alliance  with 
the  king?  The  whole  story,  true  or  false, 
gives  us  at  the  outside  the  mere  superfi- 
cial play  of  ])arties  and  remains  on  the 
surface,  whilst  it  says  nothing  of  the 
deeper  forces  which  ultimately  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  movement. 
The  extraordinar)-  fact  asserted  by  Buckle 
is  that  a  set  of  greedy  puppets  set  up  by 
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the  nobles  for  purely  selfish  purposes 
succeeded  in  stamping  their  creed  upon 
the  very  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
Scotch  people,  and  gaining  an  ascendency 
which  has  never  (as  he  thinks)  been  weak- 
ened. To  account  for  so  strange  a  phe- 
nomenon, if  actual,  would  certainly  re- 
quire a  profound  study  of  the  whole  social 
structure,  such  as  Buckle  never  even 
dreamed  of  undertaking.  It  is  no  won- 
der if  the  Scotch  religion,  the  religion  of 
one  of  the  sturdiest,  shrewdest,  and  most 
progressive  of  all  races,  represents  itself 
to  him  as  entirely  summed  up  in  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  Sabbath,  slavish 
regard  for  priests,  and  hatred  of  knowl- 
edge. I  am  no  unqualified  lover  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  an  anti- 
sabbatarian  pamphlet  passing  itself  off 
for  a  philosophy  of  history,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  more  philosophy  is  held 
in  solution  in  a  few  pages  of  **  Old  Mor- 
tality "  or  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian " 
than  in  a  hundred  such  volumes  as 
Buckle's.  Whence  came  the  Scotch 
peasantry  typified  by  Davie  Deans  or 
Dandie  Dinmont  and  known  to  us  all 
through  the  lyrics  of  Burns  }  And  what 
has  become  of  the  ^eat  general  causes 
and  the  profound  intellectual  laws  (the 
moral  certainly  have  disappeared  com- 
pletely enough  !)  in  this  petifogging  theory 
of  a  nation's  life  ? 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  now 
presents  itself.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Scotch  thinkers  produced  a  literature 
of  which  Buckle  certainly  does  not  un- 
derestimate the  importance,  and  indeed 
for  a  time  English  philosophy  may  be 
said  to  have  retired  altogether  into  this 
priestridden  country.  Buckle  is  less 
occupied  with  this  curious  problem  — 
though  he  makes  some  obvious  remarks 
about  the  effects  of  the  Union  and  so 
forth  —  than  with  one  which  springs  out 
of  it.  How,  he  asks,  did  superstition 
survive  so  forcible  a  reaction  ?  And  here 
we  suddenly  get  back  to  what  may  fairly 
be  called  an  intellectual  law.  The  Scotcn 
intellect,  he  says,  was  specially  deduc- 
tive, as  the  English  was  inductive.  It 
was  deductive,  a^in,  because  theology  is 
naturally  deductive,  and  Scotland  nad 
been  thoroughly  theological.  Thus  the 
method  of  theology  survived  even  when 
the  spirit  had  evaporated,  and  the  deduc- 
tive method  neutralized  the  effect  of  the 
critical  spirit.  The  intellect  worked  in 
the  old  tetters  and  could  never  break 
them.  This  is  clearly  one  of  Buckle's 
pet  theories ;  it  is  already  expounded  in 
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the  first  volume,  and  he  announces  it 
with  the  complacency  natural  to  a  phil- 
osopher who  has  really  got  hold  of  some- 
thing like  a  great  intellectual  law.  It 
leads,  however,  to  some  strange  para- 
doxes. 

The  deductive  method,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  held  to  be  favorable  to  theology,  be- 
cause it  starts  from  universal  first  princi- 
ples instead  of  observation  and  experience; 
It  is, however,  obvious,  nor  would  Buckle 
deny  the  fact,  that  a  man  may  reason 
deductively  from  data  obtained  from  expe- 
rience just  as  well  as  from  a  priori  knowl- 
edge. The  mode  in  which  principles  are 
apphed  is  one  thing ;  the  question  as  to 
how  they  are  obtained  is  quite  another. 
Mill  would  admit  as  freely  as  any  antago- 
nist the  validity  of  Newton's  deductive 
reasoning,  though  he  held  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  motion  was  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  from  induction.  A 
neglect  of  this  very  palpable  fact  seems 
to  perplex  Buckle's  reasoning. 

The  two  greatest  Scotch  thinkers  of 
the  century  were,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith.  Buckle  fullv 
ayrrees  that  thev  come  first  and  seconci, 
though  (in  my  opinion  ver)*  erroneously) 
he  prefers  Smith  to  Hume,  and,  further, 
that  no  third  teacher  comes  anywhere 
near  them.  Was  their  method  decluctive, 
and.  if  so,  favorable  to  theology  because 
deductive?  Hume,  says  Buckle,  was  a 
deductive  thinker,  "  his  metaphysical 
essays,"  as  he  calmly  adds,  "  alone  ex- 
cepted." But  it  is  precisely  in  virtue  of 
his  metaphysical  essays  that  Hume  is 
entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  semi- 
nal minds  of  modern  Europe;  and,  what- 
ever their  results,  they  are  intended  to 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  very  possibility  of 
/r /;7V7r/ speculations.  In  the  next  place, 
Hume's  remarkable  ethicals  essays  are  a 
systematic  and  vigorous  attempt  to  base 
ethical  theory  upon  induction,  and  as 
such  profoundly  influenced  Bentham  and 
the  whole  utilitarian  school.  Thirdly, 
Hume's  writings  upon  theology  are  the 
most  forcible  attack  ever  macle  in  the 
English  language  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  theology.  Buckle  auda- 
ciously calls  the  **  Natural  History  of 
Religion"  deductive,  though  it  obviously 
and  avowedly  starts  from  the  observed 
fact  that  monotheism  is  a  recent  growth, 
simply  because  Hume  suggests  a  psycho- 
logical hypothesis  (also  based  on  observa- 
tion) to  account  for  the  fact.  Even  if 
deductive,  it  shows  that  deduction  may 
lead  directly  to  the  essential  principles  of 
positivism.    When  wc  have  set  aside  these 


writings  nothing  is  left  but  the  history, 
and  Buckle  (without  apparently  meaning 
to  be  ironical)  calmly  declares  the  "  His- 
tory" to  be  deductive.  A  philosopher 
who  based  all  general  truths  upon  asso- 
ciation, and  deduced  particular  truths  by 
a  priori  methods,  would  hardly  have 
gained  Hume's  reputation. 

The  case  of  Adam  Smith   is  equallv 
curious.    Buckle  holds  that  '*  The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  is  deductive  in  method    I 
will  not  pause  to  argue  that  Smith  was  dis- 
tinguished from  his  French  predecessors 
and  his  English  successors  precisely  by 
his  constant  reference  to  facts,  nor  dwell 
up>on  the  absurdity  of  the  evasive  reply 
that  his  facts  were  illustrations  rather 
than  proofs,  or  of  the  statement  that  his 
book  would  be  as  valuable  if  all  his  facts 
were  wrong.     It  is  in  any  case  plain  be- 
yond  dispute   that  the  principles  from 
which   he  reasoned  were  dcnved  from 
observation  and  not  from  any  a  priori 
knowledge.    Buckle  seems  to  think  that 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  is  a  series  of 
deductions  from  the  assumption  of  human 
selfishness  as  the  "moral  sentiments" 
theory  is  a  deduction  from  the  assump- 
tion of  human  unselfishness.    It  is  enough 
to  answer  that  Smith  might  have  reasoned 
till  doomsday  without  obtaining  a  single 
economical  truth  upon  these  terms,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  absolute  self- 
ishness is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
absence    of    all  industrial   organization. 
Not  a  single  step  can  be  made  in  eco- 
nomic theory  without  assuming  the  dewl- 
opment  of  all  the  machinery  implied  by 
the  division  of  various  industrial  classes, 
the  growth  of  barter,  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  the  rise  of  a  currency,  and  so 
forth.     If  any  man  could  evolve  a  history 
of  the  Amsterdam  bank  from  a  priori 
principles,  he  must  be  even  a  cleverer 
man  than  Adam  Smith.    The  economi.st, 
it  is  true,  considers  man  to  be  mainly 
selfish,  in  so  far  as  he  assumes  that  men 
generally  prefer  a  shilling  to  a  sixpence. 
But  from  the  principle  of  selfishness  alone 
he  can  infer  nothing,  for  complete  selfish- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  savages, 
who    can    neither   count    nor    exchange 
products  of  industry  or  understand  the 
division  of  labor. 

But  even  if  we  omit  all  such  considera- 
tions, the  latter  end  of  Buckle's  argument 
is  equally  remarkable  for  the  forgeUulncss 
of  his  startinir-point.  He  holds  ^The 
Wealth  of  Nations"  to  be  the  most 
important  book  ever  written,  and  for  the 
precise  reason*  that  political  ecooomyi 

*  See  Life  of  Buckle*  i.  \\u 
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which  it  founded,  together  with  statistics, ; 
pives  the  only  bridge  for  passing  from 
physical  to  mental  laws.  In  other  words, 
It  was  a  first  step  towards  substituting 
scientific  for  theological  methods.  Smith, 
that  is.  was  venerated  by  Buckle  because 
Smith  was  Buckle's  ancestor ;  and  if  his 
method  was  the  offspring  of  Scotch 
tIieoio;;y,  Scotch  theology  was  the  grand- 
father of  this  ungrateful  descendant.  The 
affiliation  mav  be  doubtful ;  but  Buckle 
arijues  both  that  Smith's  book  was  in- 
clTcctual  because  it  was  deductive,  and 
therefore  quasi-theological,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  important  book  ever  writ- 
ten because  it  led  to  the  foundation  of 
political  science,  and  so  to  the  exclusion 
of  theolojjy.  It  really  seems  that  Buckle 
never  took  the  trouble  even  to  piece  his 
own  doctrines  together.  In  all  these 
arijuments  there  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
grain  of  truth.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  common-sense  bearing  of  men  like 
Hutcjieson,  Reid,  and  Stewart  was  a  con- 
cession to  theology,  due  in  fact  to  their 
natural  prepossessions,  and  to  the  ver}* 
natural  tendency  of  all  professors  to 
avoid  shocking  the  parents  of  their 
puj/ils.  But  to  characterize  the  whole  of 
the  movement  in  which  Hume  and  Smith 
are  the  great  leaders  by  this  external 
peculiarity,  and  to  regard  it  as  favorable 
to  theology  because  it  made  some  use  of 
deductive  reasoning,  shows  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  facts  to  theory  quite  unworthy 
01  an  inductive,  or,  indeed,  of  a  deductive 
rcasoner. 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  explain 
Buckle's  failure  —  for  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  a  complete  failure  —  to  reach 
anv  valuable  results.  The  secret  of  the 
failure  lies  in  his  inadequate  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his  task, 
and  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  clue 
to  the  bewildering  labyrinth.*  He  saw 
before  him  no  less  a  vision  than  all  the 
facts  of  modern  history.     He  proposed  to 

tliodize  this  vast  and  chaotic  mass  ;  to 


me! 


be  not  merely  a  pioneer  in  the  boundless 
wilderness,  but  also  to  lay  down  definitely 
tlie  map  of  a!l  its  intricacies.  After  drop- 
ping this  stupendous  scheme,  he  would 
still  have  found  in  the  history  of  one 
country  or  one  institution  work  enough 
to  occupy  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  But 
the  difficulty  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  want  of  any  definite  understanding 
which  should  discriminate  between  the 
essential  and  the  accidental.  His  only 
pr:n..iple  was  that  everything  was  acci- 
dental, and  yet  that  some  fixed  laws  were 
to  be  discovered  as  governing  this  con- 
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fused  clashing  and  whirlinc;  of  discordant 
atoms.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  became 
bewildered ;  that  sometimes  he  explained 
facts  by  themselves,  describing  a  tendency 
as  the  protective  spirit,  and  then  making 
the  protective  spirit  an  explanation  of  the 
tendency ;  that  sometimes  he  caught  at 
one  of  the  empirical  generalizations  which 
have  abounded  in  all  historical  writings 
elevated  above  the  mere  annalist,  and 
explained  the  deep  organic  change  by  the 
superficial  manifestations ;  that  sometimes 
he  adopted  a  general  principle,  attractive 
by  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  forced  it 
upon  the  phenomenon  in  the  teeth  of  evi- 
dence and  without  regard  to  consistency; 
and  that  his  work  is,  therefore,  at  best  an 
indication  of  a  j^eneral  tendency,  or  an 
expression  of  scientific  enthusiasm,  and 
here  and  there  pregnant  with  some  useful 
hints,  but  yet  has  left  behind  it  scarcely  a 
residuum  of  real,  sound,  verifiable  theory. 
Under  a  severe  training,  with  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
science,  and  with  a  stern  concentration 
of  his  industry  upon  some  limited  task. 
Buckle's  extraordinary  powers  might  have 
done  real  service.  Had  he  lived  into  a 
later  period  and  absorbed  the  teaching  of 
evolution,  he  would  have  found  the  clue 
of  which  he  was  in  want,  and  might  have 
successfully  explored  some  part  of  the 
vast  labyrinth  of  knowledge.  As  it  is  he 
has  proauced  less  solid  work  than  many 
a  man  endowed  with  a  tenth  part  of  his 
abilities,  who  has  brought  all  his  abihties 
to  bear  upon  some  narrow,  definite,  and 
manageable  problem,  and  therefore  really 
enlarged  the  circle  of  our  knowledge. 
Buckle  represents  merely  an  aspiration 
for  knowledge.  Leslie  Stephen. 
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CHAPTER   XXXL 

It  was  late,  quite  late,  when  Gus  was 
"got  to  go  away."  And  it  might  have 
proved  impossible  altogether,  but  for 
some  one  who  came  for  him  and  would 
not  be  denied.  Mr.  Scrivener  was  sitting 
alone  with  him  in  the  library,  from  which 
all  the  others  had  gone,  when  this  un- 
known summons  arrived.  The  lawyer 
!  had  done  all  he  could  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  remain ; 
but  Gus  could  not  see  the  impossibility. 
He  was  hurt  that  they  should  wish  him  to 
go  away,  and  still  tnore  hurt  when  the 
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lawyer  suggested   that,   in  case    of   his ' 
claims    being    proved,    Ladv    Markham 
would  evacuate  the  house  and  leave  it  to 
him. 

"What  would  she  do  that  for?"  Gus 
cried.  "  Did  I  come  here  to  be  left  in  a 
great  desert  all  by  myself?  I  won't  let 
them  go  awav." 

Between  these  two  determinations  the 
lawyer  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  was 
hall-exasperated,  half-amused,  most  reluc- 
tant to  offend  a  personage  who  would 
have  everything  in  his  power  as  respected 
the  little  Markhams,  and  might  make  life 
so  much  happier,  or  more  bitter,  to  all  of 
them.  He  would  not  offend  him  for  their 
sake,  but  neither  could  he  let  him  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  house  and  thus  forestall 
all  future  settlement  of  the  question. 
When  the  messenger  came  Mr.  Scrivener 
was  very  grateful.  It  left  him  at  liberty 
to  speak  with  the  others  whose  interests 
were  much  closer  to  his  heart.  To  his 
surprise  the  person  who  came  for  Gus 
immediately  addressed  to  him  the  most 
anxious  questions  about  Lady  Markham 
and  Alice. 

"  I  daren't  ask  to  see  them,"  this  stran- 
ger said,  who  was  half  hidden  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night.  *'  Will  you  tell  them 
Edward  Fairfax  sends  his  —  what  do  you 
call  it?"  said  the  young  man  —  "duty, 
the  poor  people  say  —  my  most  respectful 
duty.  I  stayed  for  to-day.  I  should  have 
liked  to  help  to  carry  him,  but  I  did  not 
feel  I  had  any  right."  His  eyes  glim- 
mered in  the  twilight  as  eyes  snine  only 
through  tears.  "  T  helped  to  nurse  him," 
he  said  in  explanation,  "  poor  old  gentle- 
man." 

At  this  moment  Gus,  helped  very  ob- 
sequiously by  Brown,  who  had  got  scent 
of  something  extraordinary  in  tne  air,  as 
servants  do,  was  getting  himself  into  his 
overcoat. 

**  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
the  lawyer  replied. 

"  No  further  than  being  in  the  inn  with 
him.  And  I  thought  from  what  he  said 
they  might  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
him  away.  So  I  came  to  fetch  him ; 
but  not  entirely  for  that  either,"  Fairfax 
said. 

"  Then  you  never  did  them  a  better 
service," said  the  lawyer,  "than  to-night." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in 
him."  Fairfax  said. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  There 
might  be  no  harm  in  him ;  but  what  harm 
was  coming  because  of  him !  He  said 
nothing,  and  Gus  came  out,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat 


"  You'll  not  go,  I  hope,  till  it  is  all  set- 
tled," he  said. 

"Settled  —  it  may  not  be  settled  for 
years ! "  cried  the  lawyer,  testily.  And 
then  he  turned  to  the  other,  who  mig^ht 
be  a  confederate  for  anything  he  kneir, 
standing  out  in  the  darkness,  "What 
name  am  I  to  tell  Lady  Markham  —  Fair- 
fax? Keep  him  away  as  long  as  yoti 
can,"  he  whispered ;  "  he  will  be  the  death 
of  them."  He  thought  afterwards  that 
he  was  in  some  degree  committing  him- 
self as  allowing  that  Gus  possessed  the 
power  of  doing  harm,  which  it  would 
nave  been  better  policy  altogether  to 
deny. 

Thus  it  was  not  till  nightfall  that  the 
lawyer  was  able  to  communicate  to  his 
clients  his  real  opinion.     All  the  exhaus- 
tion and  desire  of  repose  which  generally 
follow  such  a  period  of  domestic  distress 
had  been  made  an  end  of  by  this  extraor- 
dinary new  event.      Lady  Markham  was 
sitting  in  her  favorite  room,  wrapped  in  a 
shawl,  talking  low  with  her  brother  and 
Alice,  when  Mr.  Scrivener  came  in.    He 
told  them  how  it  was  that  he  had  got  free, 
and  gave  them  the  message  Fairfax  had 
sent.    But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  d^ 
votion  and  delicacy  of  it  suffered  in  trans- 
mission.    It  was  his  regards  or  his  re- 
spects, and  not  his  duty,  which  the  lawyer 
gave.      What  would  the  word    matter? 
But  he  reported  the  rest  more  or  less 
faithfully.    "  He  thought  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  our  little 
friend,"  Mr.  Scrivener  said,  "and  there 
fore  he  came.    It  was  considerate." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  considerate,"  Lady 
Markham  said;  but^  unreasonably,  the 
ladies  were  both  disappointed  and  vexed, 
they  could  not  tell  why,  that  their  friend 
should  thus  make  himself  appear  the  sup- 
porter of  their  enemy.  Their  hearts 
chilled  to  him  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Paul  had  gone  out.  lie  was  not  able  to 
bear  any  more  of  it.  He  could  not  rest 
"  Forgive  my  boy,  Mr.  Scrivener,"  his 
mother  said ;  "  he  never  was  patient,  and 
think  of  all  he  has  lost." 

"Mr.  Paul,"  said  the  lawyer,  cokDy, 
"  might  have  endured  the  restraunt  for 
one  evening,  seeing  I  have  waited  on  por- 
pose  to  be  of  use  to  him." 

The  hearts  of  all  three  sank  to  their 
shoes  when  Mr.  Scrivener,  who  was  his 
adviser,  his  supporter,  the  chief  prop  he 
had  to  trust  to,  who  had  called  the  yoQn| 
man  Sir  Paul  all  the  morning,  thus  changel 
his  title.  Lady  Markham  put  out  her  band 
and  grasped  his  arm. 

"You  have  given  it  up,  then!"  she 
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said.  "You  have  given  it  up!  There  is 
no  more  hope  !  " 

And  though  he  would  not  allow  this,  all 
that  Mr.  Scrivener  had  to  say  was  the 
reverse  of  hopeful.  He  was  aware  of  Sir 
William's  residence  in  Barbadoes,  which 
his  wife  had  never  heard  of  until  the  Len- 
nys had  betrayed  it  to  her,  and  of  many 
other  little  matters  which  sustained  and 
frave  consistence  to  the  story  of  Gus. 
They  sat  together  till  late,  going  over 
everything,  and  before  they  separated  it 
was  tacitly  concluded  among  them  that  all 
was  over,  that  there  was  no  more  hope. 
The  lawyer  still  spoke  of  inquiries,  of 
sending  a  messenger  to  Barbadocs,  and 
making  various  attempts  to  defend  Paul's 
(>osition.  After  all,  it  resolved  itself  into 
a  question  of  Paul.  Lady  Markham  could 
not  be  touched  one  way  or  another,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  children  were  secured. 
But  Paul  —  how  was  Paul  to  bear  this 
alteration  in  everything,  this  ruin  of  his 
life? 

**  It  is  all  over  now,''  Lady  Markham 
said  to  her  daughter,  as  after  this  long 
and  terrible  day  they  went  ui>stairs  to- 
gether. "  Whatever  might  have  been,  it 
js  past  hoping  now.  He  will  go  with 
those  people,  and  I  shall  never  see  my 
bov  more." 

what  could  Alice  say.^  She  cried, 
which  seemed  the  only  thing  possible. 
There  was  no  use  in  te«ars,  but  there  is 
sometimes  relief  when  no  other  outlet  is 
possible.  Thev  wept  together,  thankful 
that  at  least  tnere  were  two  of  them  to 
mingle  their  tears.  And  Paul  had  not 
come  in.  He  was  wandering  about  the 
woo<Is  in  the  moonlight,  not  caring  for 
anything,  his  head  light  and  his  feet 
hea\'}-.  He  had  fallen,  fallen,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  or  when.  Instead  of  the 
subdued  and  sad  happiness  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  sense  of  wounding  and  bruising  and 
miserable  downfall  was  in  him  and  about 
him.  He  did  not  know  where  he  was 
going,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
every  glade  and  tangled  alley  of  those 
familiar  woods.  Once  (it  was  now  Sep- 
tember) he  was  seized  by  the  gamekeei> 
crs,  who  thought  him  a  poacher,  and 
whose  alarmed  apologies  and  excuses 
when  they  discovered  that  it  was  Sir 
Paul,  gave  him  a  momentary  sensation  of 
self-disgust  as  if  it  were  he  who  was  the 
impostor.  "  I  am  not  Sir  Paul,'*  was  on 
his  lips  to  say,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
cnre  enough  for  life  to  say  it.  One  delu- 
sion more  or  less,  what  did  it  matter? 

He  walked  and  walked,  till  he  was  foot- 
sore   with    fatigue.    He   went  past  the 


Markham  Arms  in  the  dark,  and  saw  his 
supplanter  through  the  inn  window  talk- 
ing—  to  whom  ?  —  to  Fairfax.  What  had 
Fairfax  to  do  with  it  ?  Was  it  a  scheme 
invented  by  Fairfax  to  humble  him? 
Then  the  unhappy  young  fellow  strayed 
to  his  father's  grave,  all  heaped  up  and 
covered  with  the  flowers  that  shone  pale 
in  the  moonlight,  quite  detached  from  the 
surrounding  graves  and  upturned  earth. 
He  sat  down  there,  all  alone  in  the  silence 
of  the  world,  and  noticed,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, how  the  night  air  moved  the  leaves 
and  grasses,  and  how  the  moonlight 
slowly  climbed  the  great  slope  of  the 
skies.  When  the  church  tower  came  for 
a  little  while  between  him  and  the  light, 
he  shivered.  He  dropped  his  head  into 
his  hands  and  thought  he  slept.  The 
night  grew  tedious  to  him,  the  darkness 
unendurable.  He  went  away  to  the  woods 
again,  with  a  vague  sense  that  to  be  taken 
for  a  poacher,  or.  even  shot  by  chance 
round  the  bole  of  a  tree,  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen.  Neither  Sir 
Paul  nor  any  one  —  not  even  a  poacher. 
What  was  he  ?  A  semblance,  a  shadow, 
a  vain  show  —  not  the  same  as  he  who 
had  walked  with  his  face  to  heaven  in 
the  morning,  and  everything  expanding, 
opening  out  around  bim.  In  a  moment 
they  had  all  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards.  He  did  not  want  to  go  home  — 
home  !  it  was  not  home  —  nor  to  see  his 
mother,  nor  to  talk  to  any  one.  The  hoot 
of  the  owl,  the  incomprehensible  stirring 
of  the  woods  were  more  congenial  to  him 
than  human  voices.  What  would  they 
talk  about?  Nothing  but  this  on  which 
there  was  nothing,  to  say.  Supplanted  ! 
He  was  supplanted,  turned  out  of  his  nat- 
ural place  by  a  stranger.  And  what  could 
he  do  ?  He  could  not  fight  for  his  inheri- 
tance, which  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
consolation  —  unless  indeed  it  were  a  law- 
fight  in  the  courts,  where  there  would  be 
swearing  and  counter-swearing,  and  all 
the  dead  father's  life  raked  up,  and  per- 
haps shameful  stories  told  of  the  old  man 
who  had  to-day  been  laid  in  his  grave  with 
so  much  honor.  This  was  the  only  way 
in  which  in  these  days  a  man  could  fight. 
But  it  was  only  now  and  then,  by  in- 
tervals, that  Paul's  thoughts  took  any 
form  so  definite.  He  did  not  want  to 
think.  There  was  in  him  a  vague  and 
genera]  sense  of  destruction,  ruin,  down- 
fall, and  humiliation  which  he  could  not 
endure.  But,  strangely  enough,  in  all 
this  he  never  thought  of  the  plans  which 
so  short  a  while  ago  he  had  considered  as 
shaping  his  life.    He  did  not  think  that 
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now  be  could  go  back  to  them,  and,  free 
from  all  encumbrances  of  duty,  pursue 
the  way  he  bad  chosen.  The  truth  was, 
he  did  not  think  of  them  at  all.  In  the 
morning  Spears  and  his  colleagues  had 
come  to  his  mind  as  something  from 
which  he  had  escaped,  but  at  night  he  did 
not  think  of  them  at  all.  They  were 
altogether  wiped  out  of  his  mind  and 
obliterated  by  the  loss  of  that  which  he 
had  never  possessed. 

When  he  went  home  all  the  lights  in 
the  great  house  seemed  extinguished 
save  one  candle  which  flickered  in  the 
hall  window,  and  the  light  in  his  mother's 
room,  which  shone  out  like  a  star  into  the 
summer  darkness.  It  was  Alice  who 
came  noiseless,  before  he  could  knock, 
and  opened  the  great  door. 

*'  Mamma  cannot  sleep  till  she  has  seen 
you,"  said  the  girl.  "  Oh,  Paul,  we  must 
think  of  her  now.  I  sent  all  the  servants 
to  bed.  I  have  been  watching  for  you  at 
the  window.  I  could  not  bear  Brown 
and  the  rest  to  think  there  was  anything 
wrong." 

"  But  they  must  soon  know  that  every- 
thing is  wrong.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
be  hid." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  hid,  Paul.  It  may 
turn  out  it  is  all  a  delusion  or  an  impos- 
ture." 

"  Let  us  go  to  my  mother's  room,"  said 
Paul. 

He  said  nothing  as  he  went  up  the 
stairs,  but  when  he  got  to  the  landing  he 
turned  round  upon  the  pale  girl  beside 
him  carrying  the  light,  whose  white  face 
illuminated  by  her  candle  made  a  lumi- 
nous point  in  the  gloom.  He  turned 
round  to  her  all  at  once  in  the  blackness 
of  the  great  vacant  place. 

"  It  IS  no  imposture,  it  is  true.  Wheth- 
er we  can  bear  it  or  not,  it  is  true !  " 

"God  will  help  us  to  bear  it,  Paul,  if 
you  will  not  desert  us  —  if  you  will  stay 
by  us " 

"  Desert  you  —  was  there  ever  any 
question  of  cfeserting  you  ? "  he  said.  He 
looked  at  his  sister  with  a  half-complain- 
ing curiosity  and  surprise,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  so  foolish  did  it  sound  to 
him.  Then  he  took  the  candle  from  her 
hand,  almost  rudely,  and  walked  before 
her  to  their  mother  s  room.  "  Vou  wom- 
en never  understand,*'  he  said. 

CHAPTER   XXXII. 

After  this  a  sudden  veil  and  silence 
fell  upon  Markham.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  this  should  be  the 
case.    Paul  went  to  the  town  with  his 


uncle  Fleetwood  and  the  family  lawyer, 
and  shortly  after  this  the  boys  went  l»ck 
to  school,  and  perfect  silence  fell  upon 
the  mourning  house.     The  woods  began 
to  be  touched  by  that  finger  of  autumn 
which  is  chill  rather  than  fiery,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Tennyson;  a  yellow  flag 
hung  out  here  and  there  to  warn  the  sum- 
mer world,  still  in  full  brightness,  of  what 
was  coming,  but  no  crack  of  gun  was  to 
be  heard  among  the  covers.     The  countr 
persistently  and  devotedly  went  to  call, 
but  Lady  Markham  was  not  yet  able  to 
see  visitors.    She  was  visible  at  church 
and  sometimes  driving,  but  never  other- 
wise, which  was  all  quite  natural  too,  see- 
ing that  she  was  a  woman  who  had  always 
been  a  tender  wife.     No  whisper  of  aoj 
complication,  of  anything  that  made  grief 
harder  to  bear  had   escaped    from  the 
house.    Or  so  at  least  they  thought  who 
lived  an  anxious  life  there,  not  knowing 
what  was  to  happen.     But  nevertheless 
by  some  strange  magnetism  in  the  air  it 
was  known  from  one  end  to  another  of 
the  county  that  there  was  something  mrs- 
terious  involved.    The  servants  had  (elt 
it  in  the  air  almost  before   the  family 
themselves  knew.    When  Brown  helped 
*'  the  little  furrin  gentleman  "  on  with  his 
coat  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  day, 
do  you  think  he  did  not  know  that  this 
was  his  future  master?    The  knowledge 
breathed  even  about  the  cottages  and  into 
the  village,  where  generally  the  rustic 
public  was  obtuse  enough  in  mastering 
any  new  fact.    The  youn?  master  who 
had  been  Sir  Paul  for  one  brief  day  sank 
into    Mr.   Paul   again,  nobody  knowing 
how,  and  what  was  still  more  wondetful, 
nobody  asking  why.    Amonj;  the  hi^ier 
classes  there  was  more  distinct  curiosity, 
and  many  floating  rumors.     That  there 
was  a  new  claimant  everybody  was  aware; 
and  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  trial  no- 
folding  all  the  secrets  of  the  family  for 
generations  and  showing  a  great  many 
respectable  personages  to  the  world  in  a 
entirely  new  light,  most  people  hqped 
It  was  generally  divined  and  understood 
that  the  odd  little  foreigner  (as  everybody 
thought  him)  who  had  made  himself  ooo- 
spicuous  at  the  funeral,  and  whom  many 
people  had  met  walking  about  the  roadi 
was  the  new  heir.    But  how  he  came  by 
his  claim  few  people  understood.    Sir 
William  was  not  the  man  to  be  the  htn 
of  any  doubtful  story,  or  to  leave  any 
uncertainty  upon  the  succession  to  bis 
property.     This  was  just  the  one  eril 
which  no  one.  not  even  his  political  e8^ 
mies,  could  think  him  capable  of;  tbcfe* 
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fore  the  imagination  of  his  county  neigh- 
bors threw  Itself  further  back  upon  his 
two  brothers  who  preceded  him.  Of  these 
Sir  Paul  was  known  to  have  borne  no 
spotless  reputation  in  his  youth,  and  even 
Sir  Harry  might  have  had  antecedents 
that  would  not  bear  looking  into.  From 
one  or  other  of  these,  the  county  con- 
cluded, and  not  through  Sir  William,  this 
family  misfortune  must  have  come. 

One  morning  during  this  interval,  when 
Paul  was  absent  and  all  the  doings  of  the 
household  at  Markham  were  mysteriously 
hidden  from  the  world,  a  visitor  came  up 
the  avenue  who  was  not  of  the  usual 
kind.  She  seemed  for  some  time  very 
doubtful  whether  to  go  to  the  great  door, 
or  to  seek  an  entrance  in  a  more  humble 
way.  She  was  a  tall  and  slim  young 
woman,  dressed  in  a  black  alpaca  gown, 
with  a  black  hat  and  feather,  and  a  shawl 
over  her  arm.  A  nondescript  sort  of 
person,  not  altogether  a  lady,  yet  whom 
Charles,  the  footman,  contemplated  more 
or  less  respectfully,  not  feeling  equal  to 
the  impertinence  of  bidding  her  go  round 
to  the  servants'  door.  For  now  could  any 
one  tell,  he  said,  there  were  governesses 
and  that  sort  that  stood  a  deal  more  on 
their  dignity  than  the  ladies  themselves. 
Mrs.  Fry,  who  happened  to  see  her  from 
a  window  in  the  wing  where  she  was 
superintending  the  great  autumn  cleaning 
in  the  nurserj',  concluded  that  it  was  some 
one  come  about  the  lady's  maid's  place, 
for  Alice's  maid  was  going  to  be  married. 
"  But  if  you  get  this,'*  said  Mrs.  Fry 
mentally,  **  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  long 
you'll  go  trolloping  about  with  that  long 
feather,  nor  wear  a  bit  of  a  hat  stuck  on 
the  top  of  your  head."  While,  however, 
Mrs.  Fry  was  forming  this  rapid  estimate 
of  her,  Charles  looked  at  the  lad^'  with 
hesitating  respect,  and  behaved  with  po- 
lite condescension,  coming  forward  as  she 
approached.  When  she  asked  if  she 
could  see  Lady  Markham,  Charles  shook 
his  head.  **  My  lady  don't  see  nobody," 
he  replied  with  an  ease  of  language  which 
was  the  first  symptom  he  showed  of  feel- 
ing himself  on  an  equality  with  the  vis- 
itor. It  was  the  tone  of  her  voice  which 
bad  produced  this  effect.  Charles  knew 
that  this  was  not  how  a  ladv  spoke. 

•*  But  she'll  sec  me,  if  she  knows  who 
I  am,''  said  the  girl.  "  I  know  she'll  see 
me  it  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  up  my 
name.  .Say  Miss  Janet  Spears  —  as  she 
saw  in  Ox  lord '' 

'•  if  you've  come  about  the  lady's  maid's 
place,"'  said  Charles,  *'  there's  our  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Fry,  she'll  see  you.'' 


"  I  haven't  come  about  no  lady's  maid's 
place.  You  had  better  take  up  my  name, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  after,"  cried 
the  girl  angrily.  She  gave  him  such  a 
look  that  Charles  shook  in  his  shoes. 
He  begged  her  pardon  humbly,  and  went 
off  to  seek  Brown,  leaving  her  standing 
at  the  door. 

Then  Brown  came  and  inspected  her 
from  the  further  side  of  the  hall.  **  I 
don't  know  why  you  should  bother  me,  or 
me  go  and  botner  my  lady,"  said  Brown, 
not  satisfied  with  the  inspection,  **take 
her  to  Missis  Fry." 

""  But  she  won't  go.  It's  my  lady  she 
wants,  and  just  you  look  at  her,  what  she 
wants  she'll  have,  that's  sure.  She  says 
it'll  be  the  worse  for  us  after." 

"What  name  did  you  say?"  asked 
Brown.  "  I'll  tell  Mrs.  Martin,  and  she 
can  do  as  she  thinks  proper."  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin was  Lady  Markham's  own  maid. 
Thus  it  was  through  a  great  many  hands 
that  the  name  of  Janet  Spears  reached 
Lady  Markham's  seclusion.  Charles 
was  very  triumphant  when  the  message 
reached  him  that  the  young  person  was 
to  go  upstairs.  ** I  told  you,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Brown.  But  Brown  on  his  part  was 
satisfied  to  know  that  it  was  only  **a 
young  person,"  not  a  lady,  whom  his  mis- 
tress admitted.  His  usual  discrimination 
had  not  deserted  him.  As  for  Janet,  the 
great  staircase  overawed  her  more  than 
even  the  exterior  of  the  house,  the  size 
and  the  grandeur  took  away  her  breath ; 
and  though  she  felt  no  respect  for  Charles, 
the  air  as  of  a  dignified  clergyman  with 
which  Mr.  Brown  stepped  out  before  her, 
to  guide  her  to  Lady  Markham's  room, 
not  deigning  to  say  anything,  impressed 
her  more  than  words  could  tell.  No  cler- 
gyman she  had  ever  encountered  had 
been  half  so  imposing;  though  Janet  from 
a  general  desire  to  better  herself  in  the 
world,  and  determination  not  to  lower 
herself  to  the  level  of  her  father's  com- 
panions, had  always  been  a  good  Church- 
woman  and  eschewed  Dissenters.  But 
Mr.  Brown,  it  may  well  be  believed,  in 
the  gloss  of  his  olack  clothes  and  the 
perfection  of  his  linen,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  hardworking  parish 
priest  exposed  to  all  weathers.  By  the 
time  she  had  reached  Lady  Markham's 
door  her  breath  was  coming  quick  with 
fright  and  excitement.  Lady  Markham 
herself  had  made  no  such  strong  impres- 
sion. Her  dress  had  not  been  what 
Janet  thought  suitable  for  a  great  lady. 
She  had  felt  a  natural  scorn  for  a  woman 
who,  having  silks  and  satins  at  her  com* 
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mandf  could  come  out  in  simple  stuff  no 
better  than  her  own.  Mrs.  Martin,  how- 
ever, had  a  brown  silk  which  "  could  have 
stood  alone,"  and  everything  comlTmed  to 
dazzle  the  rash  visitor.  Now  that  she 
had  got  so  far  her  knees  began  to  tremble 
beneath  her.  Lady  Markham  was  stand- 
ing awaiting  her  in  deep  mourning,  look- 
ing a  very  different  person  from  the 
beautiful  woman  whom  Janet  had  seen 
standing  in  the  sunshine  in  her  father's 
shop.  She  made  a  step  forward  to  receive 
her  visitor;  a  moment  of  anxiety  and 
eagerness,  then  waited  till  the  door  was 
shut  upon  her  attendant.  **  You  have 
come  —  from  your  father,"  she  said. 

"  No,  my  lady."  Now  that  it  had  come 
to  the  point  Janet  felt  an  unusual  shyness 
come  over  her.  She  cast  down  her  eyes 
and  twisted  her  fingers  round  the  handle 
of  the  umbrella  she  carried.  "  My  father 
was  away  —  I  had  a  day  to  spare,  and  1 
thought  Vd  come  and  ask  you " 

"  Do  not  be  afraid.  Tell  me  what  it  is 
you  want;  is  it "  Lady  Markham  hes- 
itated more  than  she  did.  Was  it  some- 
thing about  Paul  ?  What  could  it  be  but 
about  Paul  ?  but  she  would  not  say  any- 
thing to  open  that  subject  again. 

"  It  is  about  Mr.  Paul,  my  lady.  There 
isn't  any  reason  for  me  to  hesitate.  It 
was  you  that  first  put  it  into  my  head  —  " 

Now  it  was  Lady  Markham's  turn  to 
droop.  **  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  invol- 
untarily.    "  I  was  —  misled " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything 
to  be  sorry  about.  Mr.  Paul  —  I  suppose 
he  is  Sir  Paul,  now  ?" 

As  Janet's  gaze,  no  longer  shy,  dwelt 
ix)intedly  on  her  dress  by  way  of  justify- 
ing the  question.  Lady  Markham  shrank 
back  a  little.  "  It  is  not  —  quite  settled," 
she  said  faintly,  "there  are  some  —  unex- 
pected difficulties." 

"  Oh  ! "  Janet's  eyes  grew  round  as  her 
exclamation,  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  profound  disappointment  went  over 
her  face.  "  Will  he  not  be  a  baronet 
then,  after  all  ? "  she  said. 

"These  are  family  matters  which  I 
have  not  entered  into  with  anv  one,"  said 
Lady  Markham,  recovering  fcerself.  "  I 
cannot  discuss  them  now,  unless"  — 
here  her  voice  faltered  —  "you  have  any 
right." 

"  I  should  think  a  girl  just  had  a  right 
where  all  her  prospects  are  concerned,'* 
said  Janet.  "  It  was  that  brought  me 
here.  I  wanted  you  to  know,  my  lady, 
that  I've  advised  Mr.  Paul  against  it  — 
against  the  emigration  plan.  If  he  goes 
it  won't  be  to  please  me.     1  don't  want 


him  to  go.  I  don't  want  to  go  mvself  ^ 
and  that's  what  I've  come  here  tor.  If 
so  be,"  said  Janet,  speaking  deliberately, 
"as  anvthing  is  to  come  of  it  between 
him  ana  me,  I  should  be  a  deal  happier 
and  a  deal  better  pleased  to  stay  on  at 
home,  and  I  thought  if  you  knew  that 
you'd  give  up  opposing.  I've  said  it  to 
him  as  plain  as  words  can  say.  And  if 
he  will  go,  it  will  be  your  blame  and  not 
mine.  It  will  be  because  he  thinks  you-^t 
set  your  face  so  against  it  that  fkiifs  the 
only  way." 

Lady  Markham  trembled  so  much  that 
she  could  not  stand.  She  sank  down 
upon  a  chair.  '*  Pardon  me,*'  she  said, 
involuntarily,  **  I  have  not  been  weU." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  my  lady,"  said 
Janet,  taking  a  chair  too.    ''I  was  just 
a-going  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  sit 
down  and   make  yourself  comfortaUe." 
She  had  got  over  her  shyness,  but  that 
which  liberated  her  threw  Lady  Markham 
into  painful  agitation.     It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  the  fate  of  her  son  thrown 
back  into  her  hands.     If  she  withdrew  all 
opposition  to  this  marriage,  would  he  in- 
deed give  up  his  wild  ideas  and  stay  at 
homer    If  she  opposed  it,  would  he  per- 
severe ?  and  how  could  she  oppose  any- 
thing he  had  set  his  heart  upon  after  u 
he  had  to  renounce  on  his  side,  poor  boy? 
She  did  not  know  how  to  reply  or  how  to 
I  face  such  a  dilemma.    To  help  to  make 
this  woman  Paul's  wife  —  or  to  lose  PanJ 
altogether — what  a  choice  it  was  to  make .' 
Her  voice  was  choked  by  the  fluttering  of 
her  heart. 

"  My  son,"  she  said  faintly,  '*  has  never 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"It  is  not  likely,"  said  Janet,  "if  he 
knows  he  would  meet  with  nothing  bat 
opposition.  For  my  part  1  'm  willing,  very 
willing,  to  sta^  at  home.  I  never  went  Id 
with  the  emigration  plan.  Father  is  a 
good  man,  and  very  steady,  and  has  beet 
a  good  father  to  us;  but  whenever  it 
comes  to  planning,  there's  no  telling  the 
nonsense  he's  got  in  his  head." 

"  Does  your  father  know  that  you  hafe 
come  to  see  me  ?  "  Lady  Markham  said. 
With  Spears  himself  she  had  some  stand- 
ing-ground. She  knew  how  to  talk  to  the 
demagogue,  understood  him,  and  he  her. 
But  til  is  young  woman  she  did  not  un- 
derstand. Paul's  mother,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  experience,  was  half  afraid  of 
this  creature,  so  straightforward,  so  free 
of  prejudice,  so  —  sensible.  Yes,  it  wai 
sense,  no  doubt.  She  did  not  want  to  go 
away.  She  had  no  faith  in  her  father, 
nor  in  the  man  who  was  going,  she  hoftdt 
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to  be  her  husband.  Lady  Markbam,  her- 
self capable  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
and  who  could  so  well,  in  her  maturity, 
have  understood  the  folly  of  a  girl  ready 
to  follow  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  love, 
was  almost  afraid  of  Janet.  She  was 
cowed  by  her  steady  look,  the  bargain  she 
evidently  wished  to  make.  She  took 
refuge,  as  it  were,  in  Spears,  mentally 
appealing  to  him  in  her  heart. 

*'  No,"  said  Janet, "  no  one  knows.  He 
is  away  from  home  on  one  of  his  speechi- 
fyings.  Don't  think  I  hold  with  that,  my 
ladv.  England's  good  enough  for  me, 
ana  things  as  they  are,  and  if  so  be  as 
you  will  make  up  your  mind  not  to  go 
against  us,  Mr.  Paul  shall  never  go  to 
foreign  parts  through  me.  But  he  is  Sir 
Paul,  ain't  he  ? "  the  young  woman  said. 

*' I  will  do  nothing  —  to  make  my  son 
unhappv,"  said  Lady  Markham.  How 
could  sne  help  but  sigh  to  think  that  this 
was  the  woman  that  would  make  him 
happy  ?  "  He  is  not  at  home,"  she  added 
with  a  tone  of  relief. 

*•  But  he  is  Sir  Paul  ?  What  is  the  good 
of  deceiving  me,  when  I  can  hear  from 
any  one  —  the  gentleman  down-stairs,  or 
any  one.'* 

•*Is  there  a  gentleman  down-stairs?" 
Lady  Markham  thought  some  one  must 
have  come  bringing  news,  perhaps,  while 
she  was  shut  up  here. 

Janet  blushed  crimson.  Now  she  had 
indeed  made  a  mistake.  She  avoided  all 
reply  which  might  have  led  to  the  discov- 
ery that  Brown  was  the  gentleman  she 
meant,  but  this  glaring  error  made  her 
humbler. 

•*  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady,  to  speak 
so  reasonable,"  she  said.  "And  if  you 
like  to  tell  Mr.  Paul  that  I'm  as  set 
against  emigration  as  you  are —  I  am  not 
one  that  will  be  put  upon,*'  said  Janet, 
*but  if  we're  both  to  be  the  same,  you 
and  me,  both  Lady  Markhams,*'  here  she 
paused  a  moment  to  draw  a  long  breath, 
half  overcome  by  the  thought  which  in 
this  scene  became  so  dazzlingly  real  and 
possible,  "  I  think  it  would  oe  a  real 
good  thing  if  we  could  be  friends." 

This  thought,  which  fluttered  Janet, 
made  Lady  Alarkham  faint.  The  blood 
seemed  to  ebb  away  from  her  heart  as 
she  heard  these  words.  She  could  not 
make  any  reply.  It  was  true  enough 
what  the  girl  said,  and  if  she  should  ever 
be  Paul's  wife,  no  doubt  his  mother  would 
be  bound  to  be  her  friend.  But  she  could 
not  speak  in  reply.  There  was  a  pause. 
And  Janet  looked  round  the  richly-fur- 
nished, luxurious  room,  which  was  not 


indeed  by  any  means  so  fine  as  she  would 
have  thought  natural,  noting  all  its  com- 
forts which  revealed  to  her  the  very  neces- 
sities they  were  intended  to  supply,  and 
which  had  no  existence  in  her  primitive 
state.  Janet  was  not  unreasonable.  She 
was  content  with  the  acquiescence  she  had 
elicited.  Lady  Markham  had  not  resisted 
her  nor  denounced,  as  it  was  quite  on  the 
cards  that  she  might  have  done.  "  You 
have  a  very  grand  house,  and  a  beautiful 
place  here,  my  lady,**  she  said.  Lady 
Markham,  more  than  ever  subdued,  made 
a  faint  sound  of  assent  in  reply.  "I 
should  like  to  see  over  it,"  Janet  said. 

"  Miss  —  Spears  !  ** 

"  Oh,  I  don  t  mind,  if  vou  would  rather 
not!  Some  people  don  t  like  them  that 
is  to  come  after  them.  I  have  said  all  I 
came  to  say,  my  lady.  So  perhaps  I  had 
better  just  say  good-bye.'* 

And  Janet  rose  and  put  forth  a  moist 
hand  in  a  black  glove.  She  had  got  these 
black  gloves  and  the  hat  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  family.  Never  had  a  friendly 
and  hospitable  woman  been  in  a  greater 
difficulty.  "  I  am  not  seeing  any  one,** 
Lady  Markham  faltered,  "  but  —  should 
you  not  like  some  refreshment  before  you 

go?" 

Janet  paused.  She  would  have  liked 
to  have  eaten  in  such  a  house.  What 
they  eat  there  must  be  different  from  the 
common  fare  with  which  she  was  acquaint- 
ed, and  a  man  in  livery  to  wait  behind 
her  chair  was  an  idea  which  thrilled  her 
soul ;  but  when  Lady  Markham  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  Mrs.  Martin  to  have  a 
tray  brought  up-stairs,  she  started  in  high 
ofifence.  **No,  my  lady;  if  I'm  not  good 
enough  to  take  my  meals  with  you,  I'll 
have  nothing  in  this  house,**  she  cried, 
and  flounced  indignant  out  of  the  room. 
This  was  the  summary  end  of  the  first 
visit  paid  to  Markham  oy  Janet  Spears. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
INTERNATIONAL     NOVELISTS     AND    MR. 

HOWELLS. 

American  novels  have  played  their 
part  in  the  literary  pleasures  of  our  pres- 
ent generation ;  but  the  interest  they  have 
aroused  has  been  more  deep  than  wide, 
and  more  selective  than  critical.  We 
have  done  justice  to  the  religious  and 
human  passion  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,*' 
and  the  fantastic  poetry  of  "  Transforma- 
tions ;  '*  something  less  than  justice  to  the 
weeping  comedy  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roar- 
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ing  Camp  "  and  its  companion  sketches,  I 
and  something  more  to  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin : ''  but  we  have  welcomed  the  stream 
of  American  fiction  only  when  it  has  come 
to  us  filtered  throu<!jh  European  associa- 
tions, or  bringing  with  it  some  clement  of 
weird  fancy  or  of  sensational  fact.  We 
have  tacitly  required  that  whatever  was 
too  American  in  its  flavor  should  efface 
itself,  or  atone  to  us  for  its  presence ; 
and  we  have  failed  to  perceive  that,  even 
where  it  talked  the  language  and  painted 
the  experiences  which  are  most  peculiar 
to  its  country,  it  was  less  American  than 
English  fiction  is  English,  or  French 
fiction,  French;  that  it  charmed  us  by 
means  of  the  direct  insight  and  sympji- 
thetic  imagination  in  which  national  dif- 
ference is  abolished.  We  have  enjoyed 
its  essentially  human  character  without 
understanding  it. 

The    emotional    variety,  the    freedom 
from  everything  conventional  or  stereo- 
typed which  we  all  concede  to  American 
novels,  though  we  concede  it  in  graduated 
terms  of  admiration,  condescension,  and 
criticism,  is  perhaps  our  most  substantial 
evidence  that  the  United  States  are  so- 
cially a  young  country.    It  is  the  attribute 
of  minds  in  harmony  with  their  surround- 
ings, but   not  yet  identified  with  them ; 
rich  in  individual  experience,  and  as  yet 
unhampered  by  social  grooves  of  thought. 
It  is  almost  a  truism  that  progress  digs 
these   mental  or  moral  grooves  while  it 
promotes  the  appearance  of  freedom  ;  and 
we  know  that  English  literature  has  en- 
tered that  phase  of  unconscious  self-re- 
peating in  which  even  the  original  has 
beaten   tracks   to   run    in.      Until  lately 
American  genius  had  not  approached  this 
conventional  middle  age.    We  have  sud- 
denly become  aware  that  it  means  to  skip 
it.     It  is  still  ardent  and  self-absorbed  in 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     It  is 
both  critical  and  self-conscious  in  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry  James.     An 
accomplished  countryman  of  these  two 
writers  has  been  heard  to  affirm  that  in  a 
literary  sense  they  have  "  created  "  the 
American.      We    cannot   concur  in   this 
judgment,  because,  admitting  that  there 
exists  an  American  in  the  sense  in  which 
there  exists  an  Englishman  or  a  French- 
man, their  studies  of  character  are  too 
various  and  too  tentative  to  afford  any- 
thing more  than  the  scattered  materials 
for  his  creation.    But  it  is  so  far  true  that 
they  are  probably  the  first  American  nov- 
elists who  have  regarded  their  countrymen 
from  the  distance  which  allows  of  their 
being  critically  drawn.    We  all  know  and 


appreciate  this  perspective  in  Mr.  Jameses 
work ;  the  English  public  has  yd  to  know 
and  appreciate  it  in  that  of  Mr.  Howells; 
and  it  is  the  more  striking  in  his  case  that 
he  is  in  all  respects  the  more  American 
of  the  two.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
exponent  of  that  union  of  national  feelin:; 
and  extra-national  judgment  which  consti- 
tutes the  representative  quality  of  their 
genius. 

America,  drawn  by  itself,  gives  promise 
of  a  larger  range  of  humor,  pathos,  and 
fancy  than  the  literature  of  any  country 
has  yet  produced ;  and  we  should  creet 
the  promise  without  surprise,  as  well  as 
with  pleasure,  if  we  were  more  familiar 
with  the  natural  conditions  uix>n  which  it 
rests.  We  know  that  the  country  is  only 
one  in  name,  and  that  its  differences  of 
thought  and  life  have  practically  the  dis- 
tance of  international  points  of  view.  We 
know  that  English  standards  and  sympa- 
thies have  survived  in  certain  parts  ot  it 
more  completely  than  in  others ;  and  lire 
also  know  that  the  CTOwing  intercourse 
between  the  Old  ana  the  New  England 
creates  a  double  consciousness  for  the 
educated  American  mind,  through  which 
its  images  receive  the  multiplied  rejec- 
tions of  two  mirrors  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  But  we  are  not  used  to  see- 
ing these  facts  in  a  dramatic  form.  We 
are  puzzled  by  an  American  writer  who 
quizzes  Americanisms  in  one  set  of  char- 
acters which  he  repudiates  through  a 
second,  and  embodies  with  apparent  un- 
consciousness in  a  third ;  who  procbims 
English  opinions  through  the  Bostoniin 
at  home,  and  resents  English  prejudice 
through  the  New  Englander  living  abroad; 
and  as  this  dramatic  neutrality  pen'ades 
Mr.  Howells's  whole  rendering  of  char3^ 
ter — and  the  personal  prejudices  from 
which  no  strong  nature  is  exempt  assert 
themselves  in  spite  of  it  —  ever}'thing 
which  he  writes  has  a  subtly  stimulating 
effect  which  its  direct  intention  scarcely 
seems  to  justify. 

Manv  persons  may  declare  that  Mr. 
Howelfs's  work  is  too  slight  to  be  con- 
sidered representative,  subtle  and  stimu- 
lating as  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  gives  the 
idea  of  a  strength  never  entirely  put  forth. 
The  talcs  and  comedies  which  constitute 
its  bulk  are  minute  and  vivid,  but  lim- 
ited, and  often  semi-serious  reflections  of 
ever>'-day  life.  They  have  sometimes  a 
humorous  grace,  which  makes  us  feel  that 
in  subjecting  them  to  any  but  a  literary 
criticism,  we  are  really  breaking  a  butter- 
'  fiy.  But  this  playing  with  his  subject, 
whether   real    or   apparent,    ini'olves  a 
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strength  of  grasp  which  preserves  his 
slijrhtest  conception  from  bein^  shadowy, 
and  his  most  limited  from  being  incom- 
plete, and  wliich  gives  to  his  execution 
uhat  is  at  once  the  freedom  of  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  minia- 
ture. An  artist  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  his  perception  of  nature  is  a  genu- 
ine and  sympathetic  emotion,  and  here 
and  there  utters  itself  as  such  ;  but  it 
more  often  reaches  us  in  a  picturesque 
form,  which  we  may  interpret  for  our- 
selves ;  and  if  he  sometimes  exceeds  a 
little  on  the  side  of  description,  his  steady 
avoidance  of  its  sentimental  uses  confirms 
that  impression  of  unexhausted  power 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 
His  favorite  method  is  to  employ  the 
incidents  of  what  might  be  a  real  journey 
as  a  test  of  character,  and  as  a  means  of 
mutual  acquaintance,  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  the  scenes  thus  de- 
scribed become  real  experiences  without 
loss  of  what,  for  once,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  call  objective  character  and 
suggcstiveness.  Description  is  with  him 
a  practical  resource,  and  he  employs  it, 
perhaps,  the  more  readily,  that  his  imagi- 
nation is  not  fertile  in  practical  expedients 
of  a  more  dramatic  kind. 

To  say  that  character  is  his  forte,  and 
incident  is  not,  is  to  say  the  same  thing  in 
different  terms  ;  nor  would  we  place  so 
natural  a  limitation  in  the  light  of  a  fault, 
if  his  method  did  not  itself  tend  to  do  so. 
A  one-volume  tale  does  not  easily  dis- 
pense with  incident.  It  does  not  give 
time  for  the  cumulative  effects  through 
which  alone  character  becomes  dramatic 
in  cither  fact  or  fiction.  Mr.  Howells  is 
often  oblii^ed  to  quicken,  his  plot  by  an 
appeal  to  chance  ;  and  the  appeal  too  often 
takes  a  stereotyped  form  which  his  inge- 
nuity varies,  but  cannot  quite  dissemble. 
This  economy  of  material  is,  however,  no 
less  conspicuous  in  his  personages ;  and 
if  it  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  one 
case,  it  is  a  genuine  triumph  in  the  other. 
No  two  of  them  are  alike ;  but  their  va- 
riety reminds  us  of  the  variety  of  nature 
wliich  can  individualize  two  leaves  of  the 
same  tree.  We  ask  ourselves  a^in  and 
a:;ain,  by  what  blending  of  insight  and 
imagination  he  has  contrived  to  give,  not 
only  the  power  of  truth,  but  the  interest  of 
novelty  to  so  many  commonplace  lives. 
Hi.s  men  and  women  are  not  common  in 
themselves,  but  their  thought  and  emo- 
tion is  almost  always  pitched  in  a  domes- 
tic key.  Their  attitude  towards  religion 
is  conventional ;  towards  the  current  mo- 
ralities, simply  free  from  question.     They 


are  too  different  in  birth  and  breeding  to 
conform  to  any  given  standard  of  culture. 
They  as  little  reflect  as  they  originate 
any  distinctive  theory  of  art  or  life.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  all  give  the  impression  of 
a  mental  personality;  and  their  inter- 
course has  a  constant  intellectual  ripple 
which  recalls  the  var)*ing  lights  and  the 
large,  pure  breezinese  of  a  summer  sea. 
Every  one  of  his  books  is  a  draught  of 
mental  fresh  air;  the  main  element  in 
this  freshness  being  a  kindly  but  purify- 
ing humor,  which  keeps  up  the  true  bal- 
ance between  the  comic  and  the  pathetic, 
while  giving  a  slight  apparent  predomi- 
nance to  the  former.  His  heroines  can 
even  sometimes  laugh  at  their  own 
troubles  with  the  tearful  laughter  which 
has  no  bitterness  in  it;  and  it  is  striking 
that  in  every  other  mark  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, if  not  of  mental  culture,  the 
women  are  not  inferior  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  women. 
It  IS  shared  by  his  countryman  Mr. 
James,  and  by  novelists  as  different  from 
them  and  from  each  other  as  our  own  Mr. 
Hardy  and  the  author  of  "  The  Egoist.'* 
But  it  seems  to  us  peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican mind  to  vindicate  this  prominence 
without  recourse  to  exceptional  types,  and 
without  the  aid  of  an  infatuation  to  be 
explained  or  a  theory  to  be  illustrated. 
Mr.  Hardy's  heroines  have  all  the  quali- 
ties which  are  supposed  to  turn  a  man's 
head,  but  they  seldom  appeal  to  him  in 
any  more  intellectual  way ;  and  where  Mr. 
Meredith's  women  are  mentally  stimulat- 
ing, he  has  had  a  special  motive  for  mak- 
ing them  so.  In  those  of  Mr.  Howells, 
however  moderate  be  their  pretensions  to 
either  culture  or  intellect,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  spontaneity  which  makes  mental 
friction  possible,  and  bears  the  character 
of  their  sex  without  reflecting  upon  it. 
We  do  not  always  like  them;  perhaps  we 
fail  to  do  so  where  the  author  most  ex- 
pects that  we  shall.  They  are  taken  from 
various  social  strata.  Their  place  in  the 
story  generally  insures  them  the  defects, 
if  also  the  qualities  of  youth ;  and  there 
are  scattered  among  their  number  suffi- 
cient indications  ox  sexual  touchiness, 
hardness,  flippancy,  and  inconsequence. 
But  their  worst  faults  and  sillinesses  are  a 
relief  from  the  intractable  virtues  and 
conventional  originality  of  our  popular 
female  types ;  and  as  a  whole  they  help 
us  to  understand  that  men  may  find  not 
only  rest,  but  sympathy,  not  only  sym- 
pathy, but  suggestiveness,  in  oein^s 
whose  mental  training  has  had  nothing  in 
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common  with  their  own.     It  is  true  that 
he   describes  some  women  without  any 
mind  at  all ;  and  the  mind  of  others  as  in 
prey  to  arbitrary  associations  which  be- 
long rather  to  tlie  province  of  hysteria; 
but  his  foolish  women  arc  eminently  lova- 
ble, and   his  hysterical  ones  display  an 
insight  on  his  part  which  has  far  more  of 
sympalhv  than  of    satire.     At  an  early 
stage  ot  "  Their  Wedding    Journey,"  a 
little  work  to  which  we  can  only  allude, 
and  in   an  excursion    to    Niagara,  Mrs. 
March  finds  herself  suddenly  and  utterly 
incapable  of  rccrossing  some  hazardous- 
looking  bridges  which  she  crossed  but  a 
moment  ago,  and  remains  so  till  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side  of  a  person 
whom  she  barely  knows  dispels  the  diffi- 
culty, and  enables  her  to  walk  back  as  if 
none  had  occurred.     We  may  suppose 
that  the  slight  mental  diversion  produces 
the  change,  and  that  this  reflects  itself  in 
a  pseudo-rational  connection  between  fact 
and  feeling  such  as  takes  place  in  dreams, 
for  the    explanation   which    Mrs.  Isabel 
gives  to  her  husband  is  to  all  appearance 
irrelevant;  yet  she  is  by  no  means  repre- 
sented as  a  fool.    The   heroine  of  "  A 
Counterfeit    Presentment "  is    a    young 
lady  shaken  in  health  and  spirits  by  the 
treachery  of  a  lover  whom  she  still  can- 
not entirely  mistrust.     She  is  taken  into 
the  country  for  change  of  air  and  scene, 
and  meets  there  with  a  new  admirer  so 
like  the  first  in  appearance,  that  the  one 
might   be    mistaken  for  the  other.      He 
fascinates  her  not  only  by  his   delicate 
assiduities,  but  by  the  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  resemblance  which 
rivets  her  attention  whilst  appearing  to 
disclaim  it.     Her  spirits  are  restored  and 
her  affections   won  before   she   has  any 
idea  that  she  has  become  untrue  to  her 
grief,  or  outgrown   her  constancy.     Her 
state  of  mind  is  throughout  one  of  semi- 
hallucination,  and  the  final  clearing-up, 
which   establishes  the  worthlessness  of 
the  one  man  and  the  worth  of  the  other, 
is  invoked  by  a  jumble  of  impressions 
which  any  further  continuance  would  have 
rendered  grotesque.    Both  these  episodes 
are  of  the  essence  of  domestic  comedy, 
since    the   nervous   derangement    which 
could  make  them  possible  loses  all  pathos 
in  the  unconsciousness  of  the  person  con- 
cerned ;    but  they  are  open   to  a  much 
more  serious  treatment,  and,  as  it  is,  are 
very  suggestive  of  the  manner  in  which 
an    overwrought  female  mind  may  turn 
sense  into  nonsense,  by  simplv  giving  to 
its   rational  processes   a  rapiclity  which 
effaces  them. 


Mr.  Howell s*s  women  have  often  an- 
other and  a  peculiar  interest  in  our  e\*es  — 
the  interest  of  their  broken  relation  to  the 
Old  World.  The  consequences  of  the 
rupture  are  not  always  understood,  yet  in 
whatever  degree  they  assert  themselves 
they  give  to  the  individual  life  the  pathos 
of  a  Tost  inheritance.  An  existence  cut 
off  from  its  historic  past  is  impover- 
ished by  the  fact,  whether  consciously  or 
not ;  and  the  rebound  of  the  higher 
American  nature  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  records  of  this  past,  suffi- 
ciently proves  how  real,  if  unconscious, 
has  t>een  the  need  of  it.  This  need  is 
most  active  in  the  young,  to  whom  the 
actual  is  always  the  unreal,  and  the  crav- 
ing of  the  imagination  part  of  the  material 
desire  of  life.  It  may  show  itself  in  the 
mere  consequences  of  aesthetic  starva- 
tion, as  in  the  contracted  nature  of  L)'di2 
Blood  ;  or  as  an  actual  want,  as  in  florida 
Vervain's  pathetic  groping  for  some 
social  tradition  applicable  to  the  minor 
moralities  of  her  European  life ;  or  as  a 
want  not  only  felt  but  understood,  as  in 
Kitty  PlUison's  rapid  appropriation  of  all 
romantic  material  to  her  imaginative  use. 
And  the  indications  thus  supplied  by 
Mr.  Howells's  heroines  are  confirmed  by 
those  of  Mr.  James.  Not,  indeed,  by 
Miss  Daisy  Miller,  to  whom  Europe  seems 
made  up  of  hotels ;  or  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Wentworth,  whose  highest  aspiration  is 
to  go  to  Europe  "and  amuse  herself;** 
nor  even  altogether  by  Miranda  Hope, 
though  her  desire  for  European  culture  is 
on  a  large  scale.  But  the  moral  signifi- 
cance otlife  in  an  old  country  was  nerer 
more  nobly  or  more  simply  reflected  than 
in  the  mind  of  Miss  Bessie  Alden :  and 
the  yearning  for  the  art  and  nature  of  the 
Old  World  becomes  in  the  heroine  of  the 
"  Four  Meetings "  tragpc  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
of  all  in  their  treatment  of  the  female  sex 
that  the  two  writers  give  emphasis  to 
each  other. 

These  character-studies  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  more  abstract  problems  of 
life ;  as  we  have  said,  they  barely  even 
suggest  them ;    but  their  author  is  evi- 
dently occupied  by  the  question  of  social 
ideals,  or  of  class  distinctions  as  related 
to  individual  difference ;  and  it  forms  a 
leading  motive  of  three  out  of  the  four 
works  which  strike  us  as  most  deserring 
!  of  notice.    Their  subtlety  makes  them  an 
I  apt  medium  for  the  statement,  or  rather 
for  the  raising  of  this  question,  but  is 
I  very  unfavorable   to  its  solution :  for  it 
:  always  resolves  the  type  in  the  individualt 
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and  the  circumstances  which  seem  in- 
tended to  supply  the  crucial  test,  invaria- 
bly end  by  evading  it.  We  might  even 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  author  has 
no  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  aims  only 
at  a  dramatic  expression  of  different 
views,  but  that  we  have  collateral  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  We  gain  some 
curious  insi;(ht,  however,  into  the  condi- 
tions of  American,  and  esf>ecially  of  New 
En^^land,  life ;  and  what  we  learn  about 
Boston  perplexes,  even  more  than  it  en- 
li^jhtcns  us.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  it  as  a  sober,  dignified  city,  with  some 
patriotic  memories,  some  Puritan  tradi- 
tions, and  a  high  standard  of  culture. 
Hut  we  now  discover  that  in  addition  to 
its  more  serious  orthodoxies,  it  has  a  code 
of  fashion  at  once  the  admiration  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  non-Bostonian  mind  ;  that 
its  patriotism  owns  nothing  in  common 
with  a  place  no  farther  removed  than  the 
extremity  of  New  York  State ;  that  it 
unites  the  dignity  of  a  capital  with  the 
narrowness  of  a  country  town ;  and  that 
the  English  element  in  its  society  sup- 
plies all  that  is  most  self-important  and 
most  narrow.  Mr.  Howells  shows  no 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  kinship  be- 
tween what  is  best  in  the  New  World  and 
the  Old ;  and  his  international  quality 
seems  chieHy  due  to  the  existence  of  an 
En^jlish  faction  in  America,  which  en- 
ables him  to  criticize  his  own  country 
while  expressing  a  certain  dislike  for 
ours  :  but  he  is  too  truthful  to  suppress 
the  facts  of  that  relation  or  to  disguise 
them;  and  though  his  Boston  "exqui- 
site "  is  certainly  the  caricature  of  an  En- 
glishman, we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  the  Boston  gentleman  whom  he  has 
drawn  in  March  and  Bellingham,  Stani- 
ford  and  Dunham,  is  a  likeness  of  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  class  question,  as  it  presents  it- 
self to  Mr.  Howells's  mind,  receives  its 
most  detailed  and  most  dramatic  exposi- 
tit>n  in  "A  Chance  Acquaintance,"*  an 
episode  in  the  lives  of  two  young  people, 
of  whom  one  represents  the  fashionable 
world  of  Boston,  the  other  that  complex 
ne;^ation  of  all  fashion  involved  in  the 
idea  of  being  born  '*  West."  The  gentle- 
man is  Mr.  Miles  Arbuton ;  the  young 
lady,  Kitty  Ellison,  of  Eriecreek.  They 
meet  on  a  St.  Lawrence  steamer.  Acci- 
dents lead  successively  to  a  formal 
acquaintance  between  them,  to  an  inti- 
mary,  to  an  attachment.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments they  are  engaged.      But  they  are 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  M<mthJy^  1874. 
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conscious  throughout  of  being  socially 
unsuited.  He  never  quite  ceases  to  feel 
that  he  confers  a  favor  in  marrying  her, 
and  she  never  quite  ceases  to  fear  that  he 
will  be  ashamed  of  what  he  has  done. 
His  courage  is  put  to  an  unexpected  test, 
and  it  fails.  The  collapse  is  only  mo* 
mentary,  but  his  intended  wife  accepts 
neither  explanations  nor  regrets.  They 
part,  to  all  appearance,  never  to  meet 
again. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  How- 
ells^s  treatment  of  his  subject  in  so  far 
that  nothing  could  be  less  theatrical;  and 
in  this  respect  it  contrasts  very  favorably 
with  that  which  it  would  obtain  in  any 
popular  English  novel.  In  stories  of 
this  class  the  catastrophe  occurs  after 
marriage,  when  moral,  even  more  than 
literary  proprieties  forbid  its  being  final. 
The  young  people  who  have  set  society 
at  defiance  discover  that  the  obstacles 
which  they  have  ignored  have  in  fact -no 
existence.  They  resolve  themselves  into 
habits  which  may  be  conquered,  appear- 
ances which  must  be  seen  through ;  and 
after  a  volume  and  a  half  of  cross  pur- 
poses which  half  (he  sense  and  feeling 
imputed  to  the  actors  in  them  would  have 
rendered  impossible,  the  curtain  falls  on 
a  strengthened  union,  and  an  echo  of 
wedding  bells.  Differences  of  station 
are  not  mtrinsically  more  to  Mr.  Howells's 
judgment  than  they  appear  in  the  pages 
of  a  conventional  English  writer;  but 
they  bear  a  closer  relation  to  individual 
prejudice,  and  hence  to  individual  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  experiment  he  here  describes 
carries  with  it  not  only  the  mystery  of 
character,  but  its  oracular  vagueness  of 
result.  It  becomes  truly  a  drama,  though 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  comedy.  English 
fiction  is  not,  however,  quite  responsible 
for  its  weakness  on  this  particular  ground. 
Where  social  distinctions  are  so  ingrained 
as  they  are  with  us,  they  only  present 
themselves  in  a  manner  too  broad  to  be 
artistic,  or  too  subtle  to  be  picturesque. 
English  life  could  furnish  no  dilemma  at 
once  so  obvious  and  so  impalpable  as  that 
which  forms  the  crisis  of  this  particular 
tale;  and  we  must  confess  to  seeing  no 
rational  point  of  view  from  which  it  can 
be  conceived.  Some  outline  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  is  necessary  for  its  ap- 
preciation. The  heroine  of  the  story  is 
a  product  of  circumstances  essentially 
American,  but  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
I  in  imagining.  She  is  born  of  a  Virginian 
family  which  was  driven  to  the  Northern 
States  by  its  Abolitionist  sympathies ;  but 
her  father  began  life  as  a  champion  of 
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slavery,  and  having  tested  the  moral 
worth  of  the  Free  State  man  by  residence 
in  Kansas,  fell,  fighting  for  the  right,  in  a 
border  feud.  His  wife  died  immediately 
after,  and  the  little  girl  was  adopted  by  an 
elder  brother,  Dr.  Ellison,  who  made  the 
best  of  a  small  professional  income  at 
Eriecreek,  the  heart  of  an  exhausted  oil- 
region  of  north-western  New  York. 
Uncle  Jack  is  the  centre  of  Kitty's  youth- 
ful experiences,  and  supplies  the  strong- 
est clue  to  her  character.  At  once,  in 
his  simple  way,  a  savant  and  a  dreamer, 
with  a  mind  both  historical  and  averse  to 
change,  he  is  a  genuine  exponent  of  the 
patriotic  passion  which  developed  itself 
during  the  war.  He  despises  all  distinc- 
tions but  those  of  character  and  culture, 
and  worships  an  ideal  Boston  still  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
still  closely  connected  with  the  names  of 
Sumner,  Whittier,  and  Howe,  in  which  no 
other  distinctions  prevail.  His  person  is 
characterized  by  a  leghorn  hat  which  he 
will  never  renew,  and  boots  which  he  will 
not  allow  to  be  blacked.  He  has  a  spe- 
cial tenderness  for  his  orphan  niece,  who 
shows  in  her  turn  a  special  adaptability 
to  the  large,  if  unequal  education  which 
his  home  affords.  She  reads  the  books 
which  belonged  to  Charlie,  now  dead,  but 
once  the  father's  pride,  the  intellectual 
hope  of  the  family ;  hears  all  the  news  of 
the  day;  takes  long  rides  with  her  uncle, 
and  shares  with  her  girl-cousins  not  only 
the  sewing  and  dish-washing,  but  their 
free,  racy  talk,  in  which  satire  is  touched 
with  kindness,  and  fantastic  fun  has  a 
native  tinge  of  melancholy.  She  grows 
up  with  judgments  rather  too  pronounced ; 
a  latent  pride  of  poverty,  a  latent  tendency 
to  rebel  against  all  distinctions  which  life 
has  not  taught  her  to  understand;  but 
with  a  loyal  heart,  a  responsive  imagina- 
tion, ana  much  personal  charm ;  and 
when  we  meet  her  at  the  opening  of  the 
story,  she  is  not  only  an  attractive  young 
girl,  but  a  lady,  if  not  in  the  finest,  at 
least  in  the  most  solid,  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Arbuton  appears  to  us  less  natural 
than  Kitty,  not  because  he  is,  as  he  is 
intended  to  be,  the  reverse  of  everything 
natural,  but  because  we  cannot  easily 
connect  his  narrow  conventionalism  witfi 
the  kind  of  training  he  is  supposed  to 
have  undergone.  While  Kitty,  who  has 
lived  in  a  spot  only  marked  on  the  county 
maps,  is  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  he,  who 
has  seen  all  the  European  lions,  is  pro- 
vincial in  everything  but  the  cut  of  his 
clothes.      Mr.  Howells    is    supposed   to 


strike  the  key-note  of  his  character  when 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  often  mistaken  for 
an  Englishman ;  and  he  is  as  nearly  the 
embocHment  of  a  certain  class  of  English 
prejudice  as  the  authors   subtleties  of 
conception  allow  him  to  b«.     In  matters 
of  conduct  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  there- 
fore a  man  of  honor ;   with  the  pride  of 
class  which  may  become  individual  dig- 
nity, and  the  self-consciousness  which  is 
closely  allied  to  self-respect.     Dut  he  is 
all  but  snobbish  in  his  dread  of  vulgarity; 
and  his  fear  of  transgressing  the  proprie- 
ties has  more  in  it  even  of  the  old  maid 
than  of  the  prig.    Art  and  life  both  re- 
duce themselves  in  his  mind  into  ques- 
tions of  propriety  ;  of  that  outward  meas- 
ure and  moderation  which  comes  under 
the  head  not  of  aesthetic  taste,  but  of 
social  "  good  form.'*    When  the  example 
of  fellow-passengers  and  some    remem- 
brance of  college  days  have  beguiled  him 
into  throwing  a  pebble  at  the  face  of  Cape 
Eternity,  and  the  pebble  has  bit,  thus 
measunng  its  distance  and  his  own  skill 
he  feels  **  as  if  for  an  instant  he  had  rent 
away  the  ties  of  custom^  thrown  of  the 
bonds  of  social  alieeiance^  broken  down 
and  trampled  upon  the  conventions  which 
his  whole  life  lonj^  he  had  held  so  dear 
and    respectable;^^    and    the     moment's 
'*  frenzy  "  of  released  humanity  is  followed 
by  a  reaction  of  hatred  against  himself 
and  every  one  who  has  witnessed  and 
sympathized    in  the  deed.      He    under- 
stands that  people  coming  from  Milwau- 
kee, as  do  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  the 
cousins  with  whom   Kitty   is  travelling, 
need  not  be  quite  barbarous,  because  the 
city,  though  bad  enough,  is  largely  peo- 
pled from   New  England,  and  there  is 
also  a  German  element  in  it.     But  Erie- 
creek  refuses  to  be  brought  within  his 
range  of  vision ;  and  when,  at  the  climax 
of  their  intimacy,  Kitty  tells  him  of  her 
life  there  —  with  a  stress  on  its  homeli- 
ness which  she  vaguely  feels  "  is  perhaps 
more  silly  than  heroic"  —  and  its  happy 
contrast  with  her  recollections  of  Kansas 
and  the  Missourians,  the  murdered  father, 
the  sick  mother,  and  the  starvation  which 
stared  them  in  the  face,  he  ^^ gropes  atmrn^ 
his  recollections  of  that  forgotten  stmggii 
for  some  association  with  these  names, 
keenly  feeling  the  squalor  of  it  all;"* 
though  still  thinking  now  very  pretty  she 
is,  and  how  little  her  appearance  has  in 
common  with  it.     Mr.  Arbuton  believes 
I  he  is  honestly  yielding  to  circumstances,  ' 
I  when  the  intercourse  begun  with  these 
I  •*  Western  people  "  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
'  and  the  Saguenay  is  extended  into  a  resi- 
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dencc  in  the  same  lodgings  in  Quebec; 
and  for  some  days  he  chafes  under  an 
intermittent  sense  of  annoyance;  but  the 
claims  of  politeness  and  gratitude  form  a 
thin  cloak  for  the  genuine  attraction  which 
Kitty  has  exercised  from  the  first;  and 
wliile  he  fancies  he  can  scent  the  Western 
bugbear  from  afar,  its  finer  reflections  in 
her  nature  reach  him  only  as  part  of  its 
novelty.  Even  before  he  is  in  love  with 
her  she  impresses  him  as  a  phenomenon 
which  her  origin  does  not  explain,  and 
this  recedes  more  and  more  into  a  muddy 
background,  making  her  actual  brightness 
the  more  visible.  The  growth  of  love  is 
still  more  insidious  in  Kitty's  mind,  for  it 
takes  place  not  only  under  rational  pro- 
test, but  amidst  a  real  conflict  of  feeling. 
Their  natures  are  as  opposite  as  the 
poles,  and  the  sight-seeing  which  pro- 
mtJtes  their  intimacy  acts  constantly  as  a 
magnet  by  which  their  mutual  polarities 
are  developed.  She  enjoys  everything  in 
art  and  nature  with  all  the  freshness  of  a 
vivid  imagination  and  a  perfectly  young 
experience.  He  looks  on  the  same  ol> 
jecis  with  the  technical  eye,  and  the  nar- 
row sympatliies  of  a  matter-of-fact  person 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal.  She  delights 
at  once  in  the  historic  associations  and 
the  familiar  life  of  the  quaint  old  city. 
She  jdentifies  herself  with  the  artist 
sketching  on  his  camp-stool,  and  with  the 
simi)le  people  who  suspend  their  occupa- 
tions to  watch  him.  She  builds  up  a  ro- 
mance for  the  girl  at  work  at  the  garret 
window,  and  for  the  thin  and  the  fat  nun 
wliose  convent  garden  is  overlooked  by 
her  tcm})orary  home.  He  has  no  sense 
of  the  pathos  of  common  things,  and  still 
less  of  tl'.eir  humor;  he  has  no  patience 
with  bad  art,  and  only  recognizes  the  his- 
toric to  resent  its  connection  with  the 
familiar.  lie  can  always  put  her  in  the 
wrong,  yet  slie  always  feels  herself  in  the 
right;  and  the  silence,  perhaps  of  inward 
inquiry,  with  which  he  sometimes  meets 
her  remarks  weighs  on  her  with  the  sem- 
blance of  an  unjust,  and  yet  unanswera- 
ble disapprobation.  He  seems  to  her  at 
once  ^rcat  and  small ;  absurd  in  his  ped- 
antries, admir.able  in  the  sincerity  with 
which  tlicy  arc  enforced.  She  reproaches 
her'^clf  by  turns  for  not  doing  him  sufii- 
cient  ju^^icc,  and  for  submitting  to  him 
too  mu(  h  :  lor  ridiculing  his  standards, 
and  t\>r  suppressing  her  own  judgment 
into  conformity  with  them.  Their  day's 
cxj)erit  ncc  resolves  itself  in  her  memory 
into  the  (Ic;i:rces  of  mutual  understanding 
which  it  .seems  to  have  evoked;  and  any 
sudden  attempt  to  weigh  it  on  its  own 


merits    produces     incongruous     results. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  them. 

"^PV//,  Kitty:'  say^  Mrs.  Ellison, 
^^you^ve  had  a  nice  walk^  haven'' t  von  f  " 
"  Oh  yes,  very  nice.  That  is,  the  first 
part  of  it  wasn^t  very  nice;  but  after  a 
while  IV c  reached  an  old  church  in  the 
Lower  Town  —  which  was  very  interest- 
ing—  and  then  we  appeared  to  cheer  up 
and  take  a  new  start:'  "  IVeli;'  asked 
the  colonel,  "  what  did  you  find  so  inter- 
estintr  at  that  old  cfturch  f  "  "  Why^ 
there  was  a  baby's  funeral ;  and  an  old 
woman,  perfectly  crushed  by  some  trouble 
or  other,  praying  before  an  altar,  and" 
—  the  colonel  is  a  wag,  and  he  breaks  in, 
"  //  seems  to  take  very  little  to  cheer  you 
up.  All  you  ask  of  your  fellow-beings 
is  a  heart-breaking  bereavement  and  a 
religious  agony,  and  you  are  lively  at 
once.  Some  people  might  require  human 
sacrifices,  but  you  don't:'  And  Kitty 
makes  no  more  communications.  One 
day,  however,  Arbuton  saves  her  life. 
A  bulldog  flies  at  her,  and  he  receives 
the  shock  on  himself,  with  a  calm  courage 
only  chequered  by  a  characteristic  disgust 
at  the  soding  of  his  coat.  They  are  ver}' 
near  to  each  other  from  that  time.  The 
offer  is  made  at  first  inopportunely,  and 
in  a  somewhat  lordly  manner;  and' Kitty 
demands  time  for  reflection.  It  is  re- 
newed a  day  later,  and  with  a  warmth  so 
great,  and  lor  the  moment  so  genuine, 
that  she  is  conquered  by  it;  but  they 
have  met  once  more  on  what  was  to  be 
the  neutral  ground  of  an  excursion,  and 
an  incident  which  connects  itself  with  it 
seals  his  fate  and  hers  in  the  impending 
**  ordeal."  She  has  determined  that  no 
shadow  of  delusion  shall  cloud  his  view 
of  the  case;  and  it  seems  a  fit  supple- 
ment to  her  verbal  confessions  that  he 
should  see  her  in  the  home-made  dress 
with  which  she  started  on  her  journey, 
but  which  has  long  been  relieved  or  su- 
perseded by  the  contents  of  her  cousin's 
wardrobe ;  and  no  argument  has  availed 
to  dissuade  her  from  wearing  it  on  this 
decisive  day.  Mr.  Howells  thinks  his 
female  readers  may  ridicule  so  small  a 
sacrifice  to  truth,  and  takes  some  pains 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  much  greater 
than  it  appears.  He  would  do  better  to 
plead  his  heroine's  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  offending  the  eye  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  by  what  was  a  sacrifice  of 
truth.  A  woman  who  dresses  dowdiJ)' 
when  she  might  do  otherwise  shows  a 
want  of  taste  far  deeper  than  is  involved 
in  that  particular  fact ;  and  when  Kitty 
put  on  a  dress  which  she  knew  was  dow- 
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dy,  and  would  never  have  occasion  to 
wear  again,  she  put  on  a  bad  taste  which 
was  not  her  own,  besides  a  personal  dis- 
fijTuremcnt  which  was  superfluous.  To 
Mr,  Arbuton's  credit,  however,  it  needed 
the  eyes  of  another  person  ^to  show  him 
the  transformation. 

The  now  betrothed  pair  have  out- 
stripped their  chaperons,  and  are  waiting 
for  them  in  front  of  the  inn  from  which 
the  excursion  has  been  made.  They  are 
laughing  over  some  allusion  to  L^ncle 
Jack.  Part  of  the  scene  which  follows 
must  be  told  in  the  author's  words  :  — 

She  checked  her  merriment  a  moment  to 
take  note  of  two  ladies  who  were  coming  up 
the  path  towards  the  porch  where  she  Ny.-is 
sitting.  Mr.  Arbuton  did  not  sec  them.  The 
ladies  mounted  the  steps,  and  turned  slowly 
and  languidly  to  survey  the  company.  lUit  at 
sight  of  Mr.  Arbuton,  one  of  them  advanced 
directly  towards  him,  with  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  and  he  with  a  stupefied 
face  and  a  mechanical  movement  turned  to 
meet  her.  She  was  a  lady  of  mote  than  middle 
age,  dressed  with  certain  personal  audacities 
of  color  and  shape,  rather  than  over  dressed, 
and  she  thrust  forward,  in  expression  of  her 
amazement,  a  very  small  hand,  wonderfully 
well-gloved ;  her  manner  was  full  of  the  anx* 
icty  of  a  woman  who  had  fought  hard  for  a 
high  place  in  society,  and  yet  suggested  a 
latent  hatred  of  people  who,  in  yielding  to  her, 
had  made  success  bitter  and  humiliating. 

Her  companion  was  a  young  and  very  hand- 
some girl,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  just  so  far 
within  the  fashion  as  to  show  her  already  a 
mistress  of  style.  IJut  it  was  not  the  vivid 
New  York  stylishness.  A  peculiar  restraint 
of  line,  an  effect  of  lady-like  concession  to 
the  ruling  mode,  a  temperance  of  ornament, 
marked  the  whole  array,  and  stamped  it  with 
the  unmistakable  character  of  Boston.  Her 
clear  lints  of  lip  and  check  and  eye  were  in- 
comparable ;  her  blond  hair  cave  weight  to  the 
poise  of  her  delicate  head  by  its  rich  and  decent 
masses.  She  had  a  look  of  independent  inno- 
cence, an  angelic  expression  of  extremely  nice 
young  fellow  blending  with  a  subtle  maidenly 
charm.  She  indicated  her  surprise  at  seeing 
Mr.  Arbuton  by  pressing  the  point  of  her  sun- 
umbrella  somewhat  nervously  upon  the  floor, 
and  blushing  a  very  little.  Then  she  gave  him 
her  hand  with  friendly  frankness,  and  smiled 
dazzlingly  upon  him,  while  the  elder  hailed 
him  with  cfiusive  assertion  of  familiar  ac- 
auaintance,  heaping  him  with  greetings  and 
flatteries  and  cries  of  pleasure. 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Kitty,  "these  are  old 
friends  of  his  ;  and  will  I  have  to  know  them  ? 
Perhaps  it's  l>est  to  begin  at  once,  though,'* 
she  thought. 

I^ut  he  made  no  movement  towards  her 
where  she  sat.  The  ladies  began  to  walk  up 
and  down,  and  he  with  them.  As  they  passed 
her,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  her. 


The  elder  woman  monopolizes  the  conver- 
sation. She  talks  of  joint  acquaintances 
whom  she  has  just  parted  with  here  or 
there ;  declares  the  "  fnottniains  are  hor- 
ribly fuU^'*  but  "  the  Continent  is  so  com- 
moHy  you  can't  run  aver  there  any  morc^ 

Whenever  they  walked  towards  Kitty,  this 
woman,  whose  quick  eye  had  detectctl  Mr. 
Arbuton  at  her  side  as  she  came  up  to  the  inn, 
bent  upon  the  young  girVs  face  a  stare  of  inso- 
lent curiosity,  yet  with  a  front  of  such  impas^ 
sive  coldness  that  to  another  she  might  not 
have  seemed  aware  of  her  presence.  Kitty 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  her:  then  she  remembered, 
"  Why,  how  stupid  I  am  !  Of  course  a  gentle- 
man can't  introduce  ladies ;  and  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  excuse  himself  to  them  as 
soon  as  he  can  without  rudeness,  and  come 
back  to  me."  Hut  none  the  less  she  felt  help- 
less and  deserted. 

The  young  girl  meanwhile  has  given  her 
a  glance  of  not  unkindly  interest. 

Still  the  three  walked  up  and  down  with 
Kitty,  and  still  she  made  his  peace  with  her- 
self :'  "  lie  is  embarrassed ;  he  can't  come  to 
me  at  once  ;  but  he  will,  of  course.*' 

The  elder  of  his  companions  talked  on  in  her 
loud  voice  of  this  thing  and  that,  of  her  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  people  she  had  met,  and  of 
their  places  and  yachts  and  horses,  and  all  the 
splendors  of  their  keeping,  —  talk  which  Kitt\-'s 
aching  sense  sometimes  caught  by  fragmentf, 
and  sometimes  in  full.  The  lady  used  a  slang 
of  deprecation  and  apology  for  having  come  to 
such  a  queer  resort  as  Quebec,  and  raised  her 
brows  when  Mr.  Arbuton  reluaantly  oimcd 
how  long  he  had  been  there. 

"  Ah,  ah !  '*  she  said  briskly,  bringing  the 
group  to  a  stand-still  while  she  spoke,  "one 
doesn't  stay  in  a  slow  Canadian  city  a  whole 
month  for  the  love  of  the  ^ce»  Come,  .Mr. 
Arbuton,  is  she  English  or  French  ?*' 

Kitty's  heart  beat  thickly,  and  she  whispered 
to  herself,  "  Oh,  now !  —  now  he  surely  «*rf 
do  something." 

"Or,  perhaps,**  continued  his  tormentor, 
"she's  some  fair  fellow-wanderer  in  these 
Canadian  wilds,  ^  some  pretty  companioo  of 
voyage.'* 

Sir.  Arbuton  gave  a  kind  of  start  at  thiSk 
like  one  thrilled  for  one  instant  with  a  subline 
impulse.  He  cast  a  quick,  stealthy  kick  at 
Kitty,  and  then  as  suddenly  withdrew  his 
glance.  What  had  happened  to  her  who  was 
usually  dressed  so  prettily .'  .  .  . 

She'  saw  whatever  purpose  towards  heraetf 
was  in  his  eyes,  flicker  and  die  out  as  they  fell 
from  hers.  Then  she  sat  alone  while  they 
three  walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and 
the  skirts  of  the  ladies  brushied  her  gannents 
in  passing. 

He  is  requested  to  see  them  to  th&r 
carriage;  and  the  hope  stirs  in  Kitty's 
mind  that  he  will  speak  to  her  benie 
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going.     He  only  throws  her  a  look  which 
may  mean   "appeal,"  "deprecation,"  or. 
"  reassurance,'' but  is  after  all  a  look  only. 
He  returns  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the 
harm  is  done. 

We  need  not  pause  to  ask  ourselves 
what  kind  of  Englishman  or  American 
cither  would  on  any  emergency  disown  a 
reputable  acquaintance  with  the  woman 
whom  he  had  intended  to  marry,  and  had 
still  apparently  no  desire  to  repudiate, 
when  the  scantiest  form  of  polite  intro- 
duction was  all  that  the  occasion  required. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  character  of  mixed 
manliness  and  cowardice  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  which  we  must  take  Mr.  Howells's 
word  ;  and  it  might  not  be  unnatural  that 
the  pirl's  changed  appearance,  borne  in 
on  him  in  the  excitement  of  that  particu- 
lar moment,  should  suggest  some  connec- 
tion between  herself  and  her  antecedents, 
of  which  until  then  he  had  been  unaware; 
still  less  so  that  the  tinge  of  plebeianism 
which  Kitty  certainly  possessed  should 
gain  color  in  the  calmly  refined  atmo- 
sphere exhaled  by  the  younger  of  the  two 
women  with  whom  she  stood  compared. 
But  she  was  not  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  younger  woman,  who  was  a  lady,  but 
by  that  of  the  older,  who  was  not ;  whose 
vulgarity  was  as  patent  as  it  was  pro- 
found ;  and  we  find  ourselves  echoing 
Kitty's  wonder  that  the  two  should  be 
"  there  "  together ;  or  rather,  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  how  the  two  could  be 
representatives  of  the  same  world,  and 
that  world  Mr.  Arbuton^s;  how  the  ver- 
dict of  that  world  which,  if  judged  by 
him,  is  as  fastidious  as  it  is  conventional, 
could  be  embodied  in  a  woman  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  who  unites  the  style  of 
a  third-rate  actress  with  the  spirit  of  a 
par\'enu.  Mr.  Howells  answers  this  ques- 
tion by  saying  "  that  society  cannot  really 
make  distinctions  between  fine  and  coarse^ 
and  could  not  have  given  her  (Kittv)  a 
reason  for  their  association ;  "  and  here 
we  take  leave  to  differ  with  him.  Society 
does  not  distinguish  by  tests  external  to 
itself,  because  it  is  an  organism  and  not 
an  individual ;  but  being  an  organism  and 
not  an  individual,  it  carries  its  tests  within 
itself,  and  accepts  or  rejects  in  conformity 
with  them.  A  society  organized  by  com- 
munity of  "birth"  rejects  the  low-bom. 
A  society  founded  on  community  of  intel- 
lect rejects  the  unintellectual.  A  society 
organized  on  the  shallower  basis  of  com- 
mon interest  or  amusement  may  unite 
many  otherwise  heterogeneous  elements, 
but  It  does  not  on  that  account  confuse 
them ;  and  when  it  brings  fine  and  coarse 
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together,  both  it  and  they  can  give  the 
reason  of  their  association.  Mr.  Arbuton 
knows  that  he  has  acted  like  a  snob;  at 
least,  felt  like  one  ;  and  is  too  habitually 
truthful  to  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  him- 
self or  deny, it  to  Kitty,  though  he  also 
feels  that  the  love  he  is  losing  by  it  "  has 
become  dearer  to  him  than  life; "  but  no 
words  of  honest  self-abasement  force 
themselves  to  his  lips.  He  does  not  tell 
her  that  the  false  gentleman  in  him  is 
shamed  out  of  existence,  and  that  the 
better  man  who  has  emerged  from  the 
trial  implores  her  sympathy  and  support. 
A  nature  strong  enou^jh  to  rebound  from 
such  a  fall  would  pernaps  never  have  in- 
curred it.  The  shame  which  he  cannot 
surmount  creates  a  barrier  between  them, 
and  she  will  not  help  him  to  pull  it  down. 
"  C?^,"  she  exclaims, "  //  ish*t  what you^ve 
done,  but  what  you  are,  and  what  I  am, 
thafs  the  great  trouble  /  I  could  easily 
forgive  wnafs  happened — if  you  asked 
it;  "  but  we  are  sure  that  she  would  not 
forgive.  They  both  know  that  her  dress 
has  turned  the  scale ;  and  though  during 
her  ordeal  she  has  felt  that  it  made  her 
look  like  a  "  milkmaid,"  this  does  not  dis- 
pose her  to  mercy.  She  persists  in  de- 
claring that  the  engagement  is  at  an  end. 
Her  manner  reawakens  the  self-respecting 
gentleman  in  Mr.  Arbuton,  and  after  ut- 
terinc;  some  promises  and  remonstrances 
which  come  more  from  his  head  than 
from  his  heart,  he  takes  refuge  in  a  formal 
apology,  which  she  cuts  short  by  a  little 
"  final  stab  of  dismissal."  He  goes,  and 
our  impression  of  the  "best  people"  in 
Boston  remains  as  inconclusive  as  before. 
That  the  story  is  inconclusive  as  to  the 
question  involved  in  it  detracts  in  no  way 
from  its  interest  or  from  its  truth.  It 
even  adds  to  them.  Our  theories  of  life 
are  derived  from  the  comparison  of  many 
experiences,  of  which  no  one  entirely 
squares  with  them ;  and  the  dramatic 
force  of  a  narrative  is  generally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  abstract  result.  We 
combat  Mr.  Howells's  opinions  not  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  narrative,  but  as  stated  in 
it.  No  scene  could  be  more  vividly  real 
than  that  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  criticize;  and  it  is  as  vividly  repro- 
duced in  Kitty's  words,  when  she  tells 
her  cousins  what  insight  came  to  her  with 
the  tension  of  those  few  moments,  and 
how  she  was  lifted  into  a  double  state  of 
existence,  the  one  absorbed  by  her  own 
suffering,  the  other  full  of  humorous  pity 
for  the  man  who  was  inflicting  it,  and 
whose  embarrassment  was  as  painful  as 
it  was  ridiculous.    The  pith  of  the  situa- 
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tion  lies,  indeed,  in  its  anomalies.  If 
both  Boston  women  had  been  of  the 
social  calibre  of  the  younjjjer,  its  difficul- 
ties would  have  vanished  ;  if  they  had 
both  been  ordinarily  well-bred,  the  crisis 
would  have  been  postponed.  In  the  one 
case,  Kitty's  introduction  to  her  new 
world  mij;ht  have  been  almost  a  triumph ; 
in  the  other,  she  might  have  been  ignored 
with  a  passive  civility,  which  was  at  least 
no  humiliation.  It  probably  required  the 
kind  of  person  whom  the  author  has 
chosen  both  to  paralyze  what  slender 
courage  Mr.  Arbuton  possessed,  and  to 
give  the  worst  effect  to  the  paralysis.  It 
required,  in  short,  a  false  test  to  do  in  the 
given  time  the  work  of  a  real  one.  Life 
itself  is  not  logic  to  those  who  live  it;  and 
Kitty's  story  is  never  more  sadly  natural 
than  when  she  goes  home  between  tears 
and  laughter  to  assimilate  her  too  sudden 
experience,  and  to  cope  with  the  old  prob- 
lem of  ends  and  beginnings,  whicn  no 
laving  and  relaying  of  memory's  puzzle 
will  weave  into  a  continuous  pattern. 
When  kind,  foolish  Cousin  Fanny  tries  to 
comfort  herself  for  Kitty's  disenchant- 
ment by  thinking  that  a  lingering  fancy 
for  such  a  man  would  have  been  a  worse 
thing  to  carry  away,  her  husband's  rough 
common  sense  retorts  in  these  words : 
**  IfyoH  think  ifs  well  for  such  a  (rirl  as 
Kitty  to  find  out  that  a  man  who  has  had 
the  best  that  the  world  can  give^  and  has 
really  some  fine  qualities  of  his  own^  can 
be  such  a  poor  devil  after  all^  then  IdonU, 
She  may  be  the  wiser  for  if,  but  you  know 
she  7vonU  be  the  happier, ^'^  And  we  agree 
with  him  even  to  the  extent  of  doubting 
whether  the  knowledge  which  brings  so 
much  perplexity  can  bring  wisdom.  She 
will  go  through  every  phase  of  irritation 
against  her  lover,  and  of  anger  with  her- 
self. She  will  condemn  him  for  being 
cowardly ;  herself  for  having  been  hard. 
She  will  be  alternately  convinced  that  she 
was  right  to  let  him  go,  that  she  was 
wrong  to  forsake  him;  that  she  has  es- 
caped a  life's  misery;  that  she  has  thrown 
away  what  might  at  least  have  become  a 
life's  happiness.  She  will  shake  off  the 
phantoms  of  what  mighl  have  been  only 
to  discover  that  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  reality  in  what  is;  and  that  having 
learned  to  despise  iMr.  Arbuton's  world, 
she  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  her  own. 
Time  alone  will  show  what  manner  of 
woman  the  trial  has  brought  forth. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ellison  prove  through- 
out the  kindest  of  chaperons,  and  also  the 
most  unsafe;  for  the  one  sees  nothing 
that  is  not  forced  upon  him,  and  the  other 


I  is  always  involved  in  the  depths  of  her 
;  own  penetration ;  and  they  have  a  friendly 
contempt  for  each  other's    intelligence, 
which  prevents  mutual  correction.     Cous- 
in Dick  promotes  the  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Arbuton  through  the  simple  j::ood-n3ture 
which  sees  no  difference  between  **  lios- 
j  ton,"  as  he  calls  him,  and  any  other  man ; 
and  Cousin  Fanny  assists  it,  because  she 
does  see  a  difference,  and  is  the  more 
delighted  to  throw  the  means  of  conquer- 
ing him  in  Kitty's  way.     She  resigns  her- 
self cheerfully  to  the  effects  of  a  sprained 
ankle,  because  they  will  allow  her  to  live 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  lend  Kitty  n//^/r 
best  thinfTs^  though  these  effects  present 
themselves  to  her  mind  under  a  gloomy 
alternative  with  which  the  cx]>ericnce  oiE 
various  friends  has  supplied  her.    Either, 
she  says,  it  will  be  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  ankle  swells  up,  and  a  person 
"  can^t  put  their  foot  to  the  ground  /iff 
weeks^"^  or  there  will  be  no  swelling,  and 
then  there  may  be  something  internal; 
and  she  lies  on  her  sofa  helpin?  to  plan 
expeditions,  and  to  deck  Kitty  Tor  tliera, 
and  fishing  anxiously  for  news  of  them 
when  she  returns.     In  all  this  she  is  actu- 
ated by  a  love  of  "  absfract  matrimony  "  by 
no  means  equal  to  its  possible  results ;  and 
when  Mr.  Arbuton  has  brought  himself, 
to  the  proposing  point  —  it  would  be  un- 
just to  such  innocent  manoeuvring  to  say 
been  brought  —  she   has   no  desire  that 
Kitty  should  marry  him  against  her  will 
but  objects  strongly  to  her  being  so  foolish 
as  to  refuse  him,  or  such  a  flirt  as  to  post- 
pone her  answer.    When,  however,  the 
end  has  come,  and  ideal  match-making 
has  borne  its  fruits  of  real  sorrow,  her 
sympathy  rises  into  understanding,  and 
for  once  she  shows  herself  wise  as  «-ell 
as  kind.    The  group  of  characters  is  com- 
pleted by  an  English  family  which  appears 
on  the  Saguenay  boat,  but  does  not  ac- 
company us  beyond  it.     It  consists  of  a 
man  and  two  women,  apparently  his  wife 
and  sister.    Two  of  them  sing  dinnelj, 
and  thus  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are 
professional.    But   they   are  ill-dresscd, 
good-natured,   and  stupid,  as   onljr  the 
British  Philistine  can  be,  and  we  wince  a 
little  under  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm,  whea 
Mr.  Howells  makes  one  of  the  trio  say 
some  very  trite  things  ^*vfUh  thai  air  if 
uttering  a  noxielty  which  the  Eugiish  tMi 
about  their  commonplaces,''*     Perhaps  be 
overshoots  the  mark  when  they  discofcr 
that  they  have  waited  for  the  Montreal 
steamer  and  breakfast  only  to  receive  one 
passenger,  and  an  im^tient  exdanutioi 
from  the  same  person  ii  metb)ra  **ifMsk 
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Edith!  ifs  an  Englishman:'  Where- 
upon ^^  they  all  three  mutely  recognised 
the  right  of  an  Et\glishman  to  stop  not 
only  Die  hoat^  but  the  whole  solar  system^ 
if  his  ticket  entitled  him  to  a  passage  on 
any  particular  planet^  while  Mr,  Miles 
Arbuton^  of  Boston^  Massachusetts, 
passed  at  his  ease  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other:' 

I  n  the  comedy  called  "  Out  of  the  Ques- 
tion "  the  social  conditions  are  reversed ; 
the  hero  being  "nobody,"  the  heroine  a 
young  lady  of  fashion ;  and  love  carries 
the  day.  But  the  difference  does  not  end 
here.  '*  A  Chance  Acquaintance "  ridi- 
cules social  prejudice  in  the  person  of 
conventional  ladies  and  gentlemen.  **  Out 
of  the  Question  "  makes  the  true  lady  and 
gentleman  disclaim  it.  The  genuine 
retinemcnt  of  the  Bellingham  family 
shows  that  the  author^s  satire  is  not  di- 
rected against  society  in  general,  but 
against  Boston  society  in  particular  ;  and 
his  protest  against  social  distinctions 
reduces  itself  to  the  one  eloquent  fact  that 
Mr.  Blake,  whose  antecedents  are  ob- 
scure, and  whose  occupation  has  been 
that  of  a  mere  working  engineer,  is,  or  is 
meant  to  be,  as  refinea  as  they  are.  The 
obstacles  to  his  marrying  Miss  Belling- 
ham are  rather  argued  away  than  over- 
come. The  acquaintance  begins  in  a 
stagecoach,  and  the  dilemma  oeclares  it- 
seh  from  the  beginning;  for  Mr.  Blake's 
conduct  throughout  the  journey  is  a  pat- 
tern of  chivalry,  while  he  betrays  such 
an  absence  of  "  social  perspective,"  and 
therefore  of  social  experience,  that  to 
continue  knowing  him  seems  impossible. 
Unfortunately,  he  and  Miss  Bellingham 
have  fallen  in  love  almost  at  first  sight; 
and  when  the  numerous  ser\Mces  he  has 
rendered  to  her  and  to  her  party  are 
crowned  by  his  rescuing  her  from  tramps 
in  the  Ponkwasset  woods,  and  getting  a 
broken  wrist  in  the  act,  social  perspective 
is  cast  to  the  winds.  He  is  supported 
back  to  the  inn  where  he  had  surrendered 
his  room  for  Mrs.  Bellingham's  conven- 
ience ;  and  after  a  proper  amount  of  de- 
lay and  cross  purpose,  the  young  people 
arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  with 
each  other.  The  lady  remonstrates  with 
her  daughter.  She  reminds  her  that 
every  one  becomes  part  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life ;  that  no  one  can  shake 
them  off.  Mr.  ]31ake  is  amiable  and 
charming,  but  he  has  done  coarse  work 
and  had  common  associations,  and  he 
must  be  in  some  degree  coarsened  by 
them.  She  says  everything  that  could  be 
suggested  by  womanly  feeling,  and  by 
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masculine  good  sense.  H«r  arguments 
have  only  the  one  defect  of  being  inappli- 
cable. Mr.  Blake  is  not  coarsened  by  his 
engine-room  work,  and  they  have  tx)th 
had  every  opportunity  of  finding  this  out. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  slides  insensibly  from 
facts  to  impressions,  from  what  the  man 
is  to  what  people  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  him;  and  on  this  ground  her 
daughter  is  much  more  ready  to  meet  her. 
Miss  Leslie  has  no  belief  m  the  laws  of 
association,  but  she  has  a  great  belief  in 
the  verdict  of  society ;  and  the  vision  of 
a  husband  who  has  spent  his  days  with 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  and  a  wad  ot  greasy 
cotton  in  his  hand,  and  who  is  also  known 
to  have  done  so,  seems  for  a  moment 
more  than  she  can  bear.  But  the  weak- 
ness is  only  scored  to  the  account  of  her 
lover^s  superiority,  and  his  position^  hitli- 
erto  strong,  becomes  impregnable.  Mean- 
while, the  brother  has  been  sent  for  to 
reason  with  Mr.  Blake,  and  a  scene  of  the 
most  comic  perplexity  ensues.  Mr. 
Charles  Bellingham  is  one  of  those  sim- 
ple-hearted gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  "out 
of  the  question"  that  a  social  nobody 
should  marry  his  sister,  but  intensely  dis- 
agreeable to  be  obliged  to  tell  him  so, 
especially  when  the  nobody  is  by  all  ac- 
counts a  fine  fellow,  and  his  sister  is  fond 
of  him ;  and  the  unpleasantness  is  doubled 
by  the  discovery  that  the  man  who  res- 
cued his  sister  is  the  same  who  saved  him 
from  drowning  many  years  ago.  This 
does  not  made  him  eligible,  but  it  makes 
it  the  more  difficult  to  prove  to  him  that 
he  is  not ;  and  he  appeals  to  Blake's  chiv- 
alry to  spare  him  the  awkwardness  of 
doing  so,  and  see  how  the  matter  stands 
for  himself.  But  Blake  will  not  see  it. 
He  will  not  accept  his  dismissal,  still  less 
meet  it  half-way.  Mr.  Bellingham,  in  his 
despair,  falls  back  on  the  narrowness  of 
women,  their  European  ideas,  their  sub- 
jection to  habit  and  tradition,  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  sister  would  suffer  from 
being  displaced.  In  a  blundering  way  he 
says,  as  his  mother  has  said,  exactly  the 
right  thing.  Mr.  Blake  remains  immova- 
ble, and  we  must  own  that  in  this  respect 
he  does  not  auite  show  the  insight  and 
the  feeling  ot  a  gentleman.  Miss  Bel- 
lingham has  accepted  him.  She  may 
retain  or  dismiss  him.  The  case  is  in  her 
hands.  The  situation  is  becoming  des- 
perate, when  the  rest  of  the  family  appear, 
and  Mr.  Charles  is  rewarded  for  his  fruit- 
less "  diplomacy  "  by  finding  that  no  one 
really  expectedfhim  to  exert  it.  His  ad- 
versary triumphs  at  all  points,  and  he 
is  thankful  to  be  forgiven  his  interfer- 
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ence,  and  depart  by  Ihc  afternoon  coach, 
which  has  been  Mr.  Blake's  threatened 
resource  in  more  than  one  critical  moment. 
Some  idea  that  the  "  question  "  has  been 
begged  does,  however,  assert  itself  in  the 
last  scene,  and  is  disposed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

**  Ihllin^ham :  .  .  ,  The  question  is,  if 
Blake  We're  merely  a  gentleman  somewhat 
at  odds  with  his  history,  associations,  and 
occupation,  and  not  also  our  benefactor 
and  preserver  in  so  many  ways,  —  wheth- 
er we  should  be  so  ready  to  —  ah  —  "  .  .  . 
Leslie  passionately  asserts  her  disinter- 
estedness, and  Blake  nobly  declares  that 
to  doubt  it  is  "  out  of  the  question^'*  But 
Mrs.  Bellingham  has  observed,  "  Charles, 
dear,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  these  painful  minuticry  And  Aunt 
Kate,  Mrs.  Murray,  has  replied  to  her 
nephew's  query  by  the  words,  "  /  feel 
bound  to  say  that  I  know  we  should  not.^* 

Aunt  Kate  is  disagreeably  conservative, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  her  being  occa- 
sionally right;  and  though  we  object  to 
the  double  rescue  as  a  dramatic  device, 
we  see  no  reason  why  its  logical  conse- 
quences should  be  disclaimed,  or  whv  Mr. 
Blake,  who  has  only  his  own  merits  to 
stand  upon,  should  feel  dishonored  by  a 
remembrance  in  which  admiring  gratitude 
and  grateful  admiration  arc  convertible 
terms.  The  real  begging  of  the  question 
is  this :  that  its  difficulties  are  supposed 
to  be  solved  by  a  case  which  does  not 
contain  them.  'Mr.  Blake  is,  in  the  main, 
a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  history  and 
occupation,  because  he  is  "  at  odds ''  with 
them ;  and  the  more  a  gentleman  on  that 
account.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked 
whether  men  are  at  odds  with  their  his- 
tory and  occupation,  unless  by  an  excej)- 
tion  to  the  rule  which  an  American  must 
acknowled«je,  and  to  which  an  English- 
man woula  be  the  first  to  do  justice. 
Mr.  Howells  has  defended  both  views 
with  a  subtlety  which  commits  him  to 
neither;  and  tne  question  is  further  post- 
poned in  the  person  of  the  hero,  who  ap- 
pears, from  what  is  not  said  about  him, 
to  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  from 
what  is,  to  be  simply  a  well-bred  man  with 
a  practical  devotion  for  science ;  but  we 
think  his  meaning  is  legible  between  the 
lines.  He  believes  that  men  are  not  at 
odds  with  their  lives;  but  he  also  be- 
lieves that  the  life  of  a  working-man 
need  not  prevent  his  being  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  we  cannot  disregard  what 
seems  to  us  a  grave  confusion  of  truth 
and  error,  even  when  it  meets  us  in  so 
graceful  and  so  humorous  a  form.     It  is 


true  that  the    ungentleness   of   manual 
labor  lies  greatly  in  those  who  perform  it, 
and    that    if  at  an^ ,  particular  moment 
ever}'  working  engineer  in  the  kingdom 
were  a  cultivated    man,  the   profession 
would  be,  for  the  moment,  "gentlemanly." 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  every  occupa- 
tion has  its  standard,  both  of  mental  and 
personal  training,  and  discourages  what- 
ever exceeds  this  standard  by  the  fact  of 
never  calling  it  into  play;  and  that  the 
mental  culture  and  personal  refinement 
which   may  be  carried   into  an   engine- 
room,  are  very  unlikely  to  be  carried  out 
of  it,  though  the  finding  them  there  in 
various    stages   of   sur\'ival   may  retard 
their  extinction.    And  as  with  the  mental 
and  bodily  habits,  so  also  with  the  moral. 
Theoretic  morality  is  the    same  for  all 
classes ;    but    the  life   of   labor  puts  a 
premium  on  one  set  of  virtues,  and  the 
life  of  leisure  on  another.     An  improved 
society  may   modify  these   facts,  but  it 
cannot  sweep  them  awa^;  and  to  treat  the 
facts  of  life  as  if  they  were  prejudices,  and 
could  be  swept  away,  docs  not  tend  to 
improvement.    This  is  one  of  the  coses 
in  which  dramatic  subtlety  more  easily 
impedes  the  cause  of  truth  than  it  assists 
it.      . 

"The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  pub- 
lished in  iS7(>,  is  the  author's  latest  work, 
and  in  various  respects  deser\'es  to  be 
so.  It  has  much,  however,  in  common 
with  those  which  we  have  just  discussed, 
and  we  venture  on  that  account  to  place 
it  in  the  same  CTOup  with  them.  The 
story  of  the  Soutii  Bradfield  youn^  lady, 
who  finds  herself  through  a  comjnicated 
mistake  the  only  female  on  board  the 
"  Aroostook,"  sailing  from  Boston  to  Tri- 
este, reminds  us  of  "  A  Chance  Acquaint- 
ance;" but  her  Boston  fellow-traveller. 
Mr.  Staniford,  is  unaffectedly  a  centI^ 
man,  whom  moreover  the  necessity  of 
making  his  fortune  has  freed  from  coo- 
ventional  ties;  while  Miss  Lydia  Blood, 
though  socially  his  inferior,  has  a  Puritan 
reserve  of  manner  which,  at  least,  does 
not  jar  on  the  conventional.  It  is  true 
she  seems  absurdly  unaware  that  her  posi- 
tion on  the  ship  is  irregular,  and  she  has 
a  way  of  exclaiming,  "1  want  to  know," 
where  others  would  say,  "  Really,"  or 
;  "  You  don't  say  so ; "  and  Mr.  Staniford 
repeats  Mr.  Arbuton  in  the  spirit,  if  sot 
in  the  letter,  in  his  impatient  comments 
on  this  very  "  American "  experience. 
But  he  ends  by  loving  and  marrying  the 
"  American  "  girl.  His  early  irritatioa  at 
her  presence  is  an  excellent  device  fcr 
provoking  the  curiosity  which  is  gener- 
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ally  the  beginning  of  interest;  and  the 
slender  amusements  of  the  voyage,  its 
small  frictions  and  jealousies,  and  its 
desultory  talk  are  contrived  with  equal 
skill  to  develop  this  feeling  and  define  the 
various  characters  which  they  bring  into 
play.  Staniford  and  his  friend  Dun- 
ham exhibit  only  the  natural  differences 
which  may  subsist  between  well-bred 
and  well-principled  men  of  the  same 
social  grade ;  but  the  third  passenger, 
Hicks,  is  a  young  scamp  who  gets  drunk 
as  soon  as  the  landing  at  a  European 
port  supplies  the  opportunity,  and  though 
he  is  harmless  enough  till  that  moment, 
the  mistrust  which  he  inspires  from  the 
first  has  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion. Staniford  is  above  all  alarmed  lest 
he  should  play  the  enfant  terrible  in 
his  tipsiness,  and  betray'  to  Miss  Blood 
the  observations  to  which  her  first  ap- 
pearance gave  rise  ;  and  though  his  only 
otTcnce  in  this  direction  is  a  hiccupped 
asseveration  that  **  a  lady  is  a  lady  under 
all  circumstances,"  he  edges  him  away 
from  her  with  a  persistence  which  is  too 
much  for  his  good  temper,  and  a  scuffle 
ensues  in  which  Hicks  topples  himself 
overboard,  and  his  opponent,  too  romanti- 
cally, jumps  after  him  and  saves  him.  On 
the  whole,  however,  his  misdemeanors 
have  a  sly  drollery  about  them,  which  re- 
minds us  more  of  naughtiness  than  of  vice ; 
and  Mr.  Howells  has  accomplished  the 
difficult  task  of  suggesting  the  worst  risks 
of  his  heroine's  unprotected  journey  with- 
out placing  them  in  too  real  a  form.  The 
young  lady  appears  to  us  individually  well 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  has  a 
self-reliance  which  is  quite  as  much  that 
of  hardness  as  of  innocence ;  and  the 
little  egotisms  of  her  age  and  sex  rather 
heighten  than  subdue  the  uncompromis- 
ing quality  which  asserts  itself  in  all  her 
words  and  deeds.  Still  she  has  her  at- 
tractions. Her  directness,  her  truthful- 
ness, her  very  want  of  conversational 
resource  or  subterfuge,  give  an  insight 
into  her  being  which  conveys  an  idea  of 
originality,  and  in  some  degree  fulfils  it. 
She,  too,  is  fast  falling  in  love,  and  her 
feelings  possess  the  vehicle  of  a  magnifi- 
cent voice,  which  forms  one  motive  oT  her 
vo\age  to  Europe,  and  is  part  of  the 
hi;ihcT  endowment  of  her  father's  family  ; 
her  conquest  of  Mr.  Staniford  would  in 
sliort  l)c  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
mvstcry  of  passion,  if  the  author  had  not 
acfdcd  to  the  "  slim  grace  "  of  her  "  Amer- 
ican girlliood"  a  decided  and  southern 
beauty  which  leaves  no  mysterj'  in  the 
case  at  all.     The  most  amusing  and  most 


1  instructive  part  of  Lydia  Blood's  experi- 
ences is  that  which  introduces  us  to 
"  Grandfather  "  and  "  Aunt  Maria,'*  and 
the  Massachusetts  farmhouse  which  is 
her  maternal  home.  A  veneration  of 
English  caricaturists  couIcTnot  discover 
more  Yankeersms  of  tone  and  language 
than  are  here  collected  in  a  description 
which  has  not  a  tinge  of  caricature;  nor 
could  any  mind,  not  enlightened  by  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  by  knowledge,  do  justice 
to  the  genuine  human  tenderness  which 
may  leaven  the  sordid  simplicity  and  the 
Spartan  self-repression  of  this  New  En- 
gland life.  The  conversations  in  which 
Deacon  Latham  takes  part,  in  a  nasal 
treble  which  seems  to  copy  the  locust  as 
it  shrills  in  the  maple-tree  in  the  yard,  are 
too  full  of  pathetic  quaintness  to  justify 
any  partial  quotation ;  but  the  practical 
side  of  his  daughter's  philosophy  is  fairly 
epitomized  in  her  closing  words,  spoken 
when  Lydia  has  returned  home  with  a 
husband  who  was,  in  all  respects  but  that 
of  fortune,  one  of  the  partis  of  Boston. 

"Well,"  began  Miss  Maria.  She  paused, 
as  if  she  had  been  hurried  too  far  by  her  feel- 
ings, and  ought  to  give  them  a  check  before 
proceeding.  "  Well,  I  don't  presume  you'd 
notice  it,  but  she's  got  a  spot  on  her  silk,  so*t 
a  whole  breadth's  got  to  come  out,  and  be  let 
in  again  bottomside  up.  I  guess  there's  a  pair 
of  'em  for  carelessness."  She  waited  a  mo- 
ment before  continuing :  *'  I  d'know  as  I  like 
to  see  a  husband  puttin'  his  arm  round  his 
wife,  even  when  he  don't  suppose  anyone's 
lookin' ;  hut  I  d'know  but  what  it's  natural 
too.  But  it's  one  comfort  to  see  't  she  aint  the 
least  mite  silly  about  him.  He's  dreadful 
freckled."  Miss  Maria  again  paused  thought- 
fully, while  her  father  burnt  his  fingers  on  the 
stove  for  the  last  time,  and  took  them  defini- 
tively away.  **  I  don't  say  but  what  he  talked 
well  enough,  as  far  forth  as  talkin'  eoes ;  Mr. 
Goodlow  .said  at  the  door  't  he  didn  t  know  's 
he  ever  passed  many  such  evcnin's  since  he'd 
been  in  South  Bradficld,  and  I  d'know  as  / 
have.  I  presume  he  has  his  faults ;  we  ain't 
any  of  us  perfect ;  but  he  does  seem  terribly 
wrapi)ed  up  in  Lyddy.  I  don't  say  but  what 
he'll  make  her  a  good  husband,  it  she  must 
hctz'e  one.  I  don't  suppose  but  what  people 
might  think,  as  you  may  say,  't  she'd  made  out 
prettv  well ;  and  if  LydiJy's  suited,  I  d'know  as 
anybody  else  has  got  any  call  to  be  over  par- 
ticular.'' 

Aunt  Josephine,  Mrs.  Erwin,  is  as  com- 
plete a  contrast  to  Aunt  Maria  as  is  life 
in  Venice  to  life  in  South  Bradfield,  where 
there  are  no  young  men,  and,  counting  by 
gravestones,  three  times  as  many  buriea 
I  inhabitants  as  unburied ;  but  her  caress- 
j  ing  kindness  meets  with  little  resix)nse 
I  from  her  brother's  child,  who  is  unused 
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to  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  and  judp^es 
them  in  connection  with  the  greater  relig- 
ious laxity  which  her  conduct  betrays; 
and  she  has  also  the  thankless  task  of 
informing  her  that  Continental  morals 
condone  only  the  reality,  never  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  wrong,  and  that  her 
unchaperoned  voyage  in  the  "  Aroostook  " 
has  been  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  With 
what  angry  shame  and  pain  this  new 
knowledge  reacts  on  the  remembrance  of 
her  courtship,  and  an  unexplained  delay 
in  its  completion,  needs  scarcely  be  told ; 
and  the  delicate  humor  with  which  Mrs. 
Erwin  and  her  Anglo-Indian  husband  are  ' 
drawn  must  be  studied  in  the  author's 
own  words.  But  these  two  personages, 
like  others  of  Mr.  Howells's,  are  less 
agreeable  to  the  English  reader  from  a 
national  than  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view;  for  Mrs.  Erwin  entertains  a  hot 
hatred  for  the  English,  based  chiefly  on 
distorted  facts ;  and  our  countrymen  are 
not  better  treated  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Erwin,  a  foolish,  amiable  man,  whose 
goodness  is  imputed  to  him  as  2l  foreign- 
izcd  Englishman,  while  his  mental  medi- 
ocrity has  a  thoroughly  British  stamp. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  thus  employing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  English  character 
as  foils  to  what  he  naturally  regards  as 
the  higher  or  more  genial  qualities  of  his 
own  nation,  Mr.  Howells  does  only  what 
is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  both,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  resent  it.     We 
have  certainly  the  less  right  to  resent  it 
in  his  case  that  we  do  not  in  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  James,  whose  experience  of  En- 
gland   has  been  more  direct  than   his, 
while  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities 
miist  have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
everything  that  is  best  in   English   life. 
There  is  an  obvious  temptation  for  the 
novelists  of  either  country  to  borrow  from 
the  other  those  types  of  character  which 
at  once  supplement  their  own  and  increase 
their  effect;  and  the   two  nations   may 
think  themselves  justified  in  making  cap- 
ital of  each  other's  absurdities,  with  the 
understanding    that    they  do  not  spare 
their  own,  and  that  a  fund  of  common 
amusement  is  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Such  a  compact  does  tacitly  exist  with 
Mr.  James,  and  may  be  imagmed  as  exist- 
ing with    Mr.  Howells,  who  has  not  in- 
vented a  Daisy  Miller  or  a  Miranda  Hope, 
but  whose  portrait  of  the  British  Philis- 
tine is   as  free  from  ill-nature  (and  still 
freer  from  exaggeration)  as  the  modified 
Lord  Dundrearys  which  Mr.  lames  has 
given  us  in  Lori  Lambeth  and  the  Hon- 
orable Augustus  Lovelock.     But  neither 


international  sympathy  nor  international 
justice    can  be   promoted  by  a  system 
which  ignores  our  neighbor's  merits,  and 
gives  prominence  to  his  faults,  however 
impartially  those  faults  may  be  drawn: 
and  it  would  be  worthier  of  the  genius  of 
both  nations  to  abolish  such  a  system, 
than  merely  to  palliate  its  effects.     It  is 
moreover  to  America  that  we  look  for  the 
first  step  in  this  direction,  for  she  knows 
us  better  than  we  know   her;  and  her 
satire  is  more  unjust  than  ours,  because 
it  is  more  true.    Our  typical  American  is 
a  conventional  being  made  up  of  tricks  of 
manner  and  oddities  of  expression  gleaned 
on   Atlantic  steamers  and  in  European 
hotels.      Our  fanc)'  never    reaches  the 
heart  of  American  life;  it  may  be  to  our 
shame  that  it  never  tries  to  do  so.    Bat 
American  fancy  does  reach  the  heart  of 
ours.     It  lays  bare  our  middle-class  stu- 
pidity ;  our  aristocratic  silliness ;  the  in- 
tellectual commonplace  so  closely  inter- 
twined with  the  roots  of  our  moral  bein^; 
and  in  doing  this,  and  this  only,  it  dis- 
credits the  traditions  of  social  and  moral 
culture  which    our   very    commonplaces 
represent ;  it  discredits  an  ideal  which  its 
large  and  original  powers  should  at  least 
help  us  to  sustain  —  that  of  the  gentle- 
man, or  perfect  social  man ;  the  ideal  of 
a  character  which  is  sometimes  inborn 
like  genius,  but  as  such  is  even  rarer: 
which  one  lifetime  cannot  create,  nor  in- 
tellect give,  nor  foolishness  quite  take 
away ;  to  which  democratic  America  nsay 
yet  do  honor,  but  which  constitutional 
England  is  doing  her  best  to  trample  out 
through  the  alternate  majorities  of  her 
mob-rule.      This  ideal  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  sought  amon^  those  elder  sons  ot  oar 
Conservative  nobility,  for  whom  knowl- 
edge has  the  smallest  rewards  and  igno- 
rance the  greatest  snares,  any  more  than 
we  can  seek  it  among  the  ranks  of  the 
English  Philistine,  or  the  pseudo-Engtish 
prig.    We  admit  that  Lord  Lambeth  is  a 
portrait,  although  a  caricature ;  and  that 
a  Staniford  or  even  a  Dunham  would  fill 
his  place  much  better.    But  we  disacree 
with  the  author  of  Staniford  and  Dunham 
in  the  idea  that  such  men  are  true  gentle 
men  in  spite  of  birth  and  breeding,  rather 
than  in  consequence  of  it;  and  we  cbim 
for  many  of  the  least  intelligent  and  least 
progressive  of  Lord  Lambeth's  class,  a 
belief  in  duty,  which  may  be  lost  in  the 
possession  of  privilege,  but  is  never  gained 
in  the  struggle  for  rights:    a  simplicity 
only  taught  by  luxury ;   and  a  courage  in 
dan«rer  or  privation,  perhaps  best  acquired 
'  in  the  habitual  immunity  xrom  them.  We 
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believe  that  Mr.  James  accepts  our  social 
perspective,  though  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses he  may  pretend  that  he  does  not. 
Closer  observation  and  prolonjjed  reflec- 
tion will  perhaps  induce  Mr.  Howells  to 
do  this  also. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  vexed 
social  questions  to  the  purely  artistic  and 
human  interest  of  "A  Foregone  Conclu- 
sion,'* the  history  of  a  month's  stay  in 
Venice,  which  was  reprinted  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  year  after  **  A  Chance 
Acquaintance.*'  Tne  attraction  of  this 
sketch  as  a  character  study  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  differing  national  elements  which 
it  calls  into  play;  but  it  owes  less  to  plot 
or  incident  than  any  other  of  the  author's 
works.  Its  personages  are  an  American 
mother  and  daughter,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ver- 
vain ;  Ferris,  American  consul ;  and  a 
Venetian  priest.  The  two  men  originally 
unknown  to  the  ladies  and  to  each  other. 

Don  Ippolito  is  young,  solitary,  a 
stranger  to  the  usual  habits  of  his  class ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  us 
his  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  painting 
and  mechanical  science,  to  which  he  de- 
votes not  only  all  the  time  he  can  spare, 
but  all  the  money  which  a  more  than 
Italian  frugality  enables  him  to  scrape 
together.  Unfortunately  he  is  both  igno- 
rant and  unpractical ;  and,  though  his 
labors  show  considerable  ingenuity,  they 
are  all  marred,  more  or  less,  by  a  want  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  even  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  story  opens  with  his 
seeking  Ferris,  as  American  consul,  and 
submitting  to  him  the  model  of  a  breech- 
loading  cannon  of  ultra-murderous  prop- 
erties, which  he  proposes  to  sell  to  the 
United  States,  then  at  war,  as  he  imag- 
ines, with  the  Spaniards  of  South  Amer- 
ica- The  instrument  is  indeed  destruc- 
tive, but  of  a  nature  to  destroy  those  who 
employ  it,  as  well  as  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  The  hard-headed  Amer- 
ican at  once  detects  the  flaw  in  both  the 
work  and  the  workman,  but  he  consents 
to  visit  him  ac  his  home,  which  is  studio 
and  workshop  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
reads  there  so  touching  a  stor}'  of  patient 
self-denial  and  abortive  endeavor,  that  all 
his  good  nature  is  aroused.  Mrs.  Ver- 
vain, who  has  the  largest  possible  idea  of 
a  consul  s  duties,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
value  of  any  man's  time,  has  desired  him 
to  tind  an  Italian  master  for  her  daughter; 
and,  though  he  has  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mistrust  of  the  priestly  character,  and  a 
consequent  misgiving  as  to  the  results  of 
such  an  arran^jement,  he  offers  the  post 
to   Don   Ippolito.      It   is   thankfully  ac- 
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cepted,  for  the  poor  priest  is  accustomed 
to  teaching,  and  his  finances  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  The  lady's  hospitality  makes 
him  virtually  a  member  of  her  household, 
and  his  starved,  but  still  sensitive,  nature 
is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  temptations 
of  a  material  luxury  which  he  has  never 
known,  and  a  form  of  womanly  charm 
against  which  he  has  not  learned  to  be  on 
his  guard.  Mrs.  Vervain,  a  semi-invalid, 
is  kindly  graceful  and  unaffected,  with  the 
intellect  of  a  child,  the  habits  of  a  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  manners  of  a  perfect  woman 
of  the  world;  but  her  daughter  Florida, 
whose  name  —  and  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree her  temperament  —  is  derived  from 
her  Southern  birthplace,  is  a  creature  of 
another  mould.  With  ail  the  ignorance 
of  her  seventeen  years,  she  is  as  earnest 
as  her  mother  is  frivolous,  and  though 
she  is  above  the  narrowness  of  conven- 
tion, her  unguided  life  craves  the  support 
of  conventional  rules,  which  Mrs.  Vervain 
is  too  harmless  to  require,  and  too  foolish 
to  appreciate.  Her  manner  has  some- 
thing at  once  vehement  and  repressed, 
and  denotes  both  the  sense  of  weakness 
and  the  power  of  protecting.  The  mater- 
nal element  seems,  indeeo,  to  prevail  in 
her  dawning  womanhood,  and  to  utter 
itself  in  her  already  massive  beauty ;  and 
she  watches  over  her  own  mother  with  an 
angry  tenderness  which  at  once  rebukes 
her  follies  and  defles  others  to  do  so. 
She  will  love  Ferris  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  for  masculine  qualities  which 
she  at  first  dislikes,  and  perhaps  will 
never  understand.  She  meets  Don  Ippo- 
lito with  a  sympathetic  kindness  which  he 
does  not  mistake,  but  which  insures  his 
subjugation. 

Florida  Vervain  is  not  only  a  revelation 
of  love  to  the  youn^  priest :  she  becomes 
a  challenge  to  the  higher  life.  She  awak- 
ens in  him,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  the 
latent  ideal  of  truth.  They  talk  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  few  such  questions  as  only 
the  Protestant  understanding  suggests, 
elicit  from  him  the  fact  that  he  is  a  scep- 
tic, and  that  his  ministry  is  therefore  a 
deception,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  has 
until  then  been  unaware.  She  entreats 
him  to  quit  the  priesthood,  to  accompany 
her  and  her  mother  to  America,  and  to 
begin  life  there  honestly  and  anew.  For 
the  flrst  time  in  his  experience  love  and 
virtue  appear  one.  He  consents.  They 
are  on  the  eve  of  starting;  but  his  new- 
born conscience  compels  him  to  own  his 
passion,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  new  life 
^  means  nothing  to  him  but  the  hope  of  its 
i  being  accepted  and  returned.    Then  only 
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does  she  understand  what  she  has  done. 
She  tells  him  what  he  has  already  guessed 
—  that  her  heart  belongs  to  another  man. 
He  bids  her  farewell  —  '•  He  will  live  and 
die  a  finest^  Her  heart  is  torn  by  the 
despair  which  seems  her  work,  ina  she 
parts  from  him  with  an  outbreak  of  pity- 
ing, half-maternal  tenderness  which  an 
unseen  and  unintentional  spectator  mis- 
takes for  love.  Don  Ippolito  goes  home 
to  take  a  fever  and  die.  Ferris  slinks 
away  to  hide  his  disappointment  and  put 
two  years  between  himself  and  happi- 
ness; but  some  weeks  later  he  is  sum- 
moned to  the  priest's  bedside  to  hear  that 
he  is  convalescent,  that  the  Church  has 
consoled  him,  and  that  he  only  awaits  his 
returning  health  to  pledge  himself  irrevo- 
cably to  ner  service  —  to  learn  the  secret 
of  Miss  Vervain's  love,  and  to  receive 
from  him  whose  life  it  would  have  saved, 
the  kiss  on  both  cheeks  of  Italian  bless- 
ing and  farewell.  The  day  after,  Don 
Ippolito  is  dead. 

The  contrast  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Latin  nature  is  made  even  more  apparent 
through  Ferris  than  through  Miss  Ver- 
vain; for  in  this  case  the  difference  of 
sex  is  a  bond  of  union.  Don  Ippolito 
has  more  in  him  of  the  woman  than  of 
the  man.  He  has  the  simplicity  which 
disposes  to  trust,  and  is  consistent  with  a 
life  of  untruth.  Ferris  has  the  habit  of 
truth  which  creates  mistrust,  and  is  often 
baiiled  by  simplicity.  One  has  the  devo- 
tion of  love,  the  other  can  sacrifice  him- 
self to  duty.  One  has  the  insight  of 
imagination,  the  other  its  prejudices ;  and 
Ferris's  imagination  is  beset  by  a  preju- 
dice which  may  have  inspired  the  title  of 
the  book,  and  would  at  least  have  justified 
it.  It  is  his  fixed  idea  that  no  priest  can 
be  quite  free  from  duplicity,  least  of  all  a 
Venetian ;  because  duplicity  is  the  result 
of  suppression,  and  the  Venetian  priest  is 
a  suppressed  Italian  as  well  as  a  sup- 
pressed man.  Everything  he  sees  of 
Don  Ippolito,  and  everything  he  hears, 
seems  to  establish  the  singleness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  transparent  purity  of  his 
life;  but  nothing  will  quite  convince  him 
that  his  being  does  not  contain  some  sin- 
ister depths,  or  some  lurking  shadows, 
which  a  closer  observation  must  reveal. 
The  delusion  is  its  own  punishment.  He 
paints  the  priest's  portrait  and  misses  the 
true  face  in  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary 
expression  which  only  recoils  upon  his 
work  in  a  character  of  "  weak  hardness  " 
and  "^frovokifie;  superficiality^'^  He  too 
is  in  love  with  Miss  Vervain,  and  the 
sense  of  rivalry  is  embittered  by  mistrust 


of  the  rival  whom  she  may  prefer,  and 
whom  he  believes  to  be  unworthy.  He 
doubts  even  the  words  which  tell  h'im  she 
is  his;  and  when  their  sincerity  has  r^ 
ceived  the  seal  of  death,  his  heart  softens 
towards  him  who  spoke  them,  but  his 
mistrust  only  assnmes  another  fonn. 
Don  Ippolito  was  a  true  man^  but  a 
dreamer.  He  deceived  others  because 
he  deceived  himself.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  he  discusses  him  with  Florida  when 
time  and  circumstances  have  broaj;ht 
them  a«:ain  together.  If  his  conversion 
was  real,  his  doubts  had  been  imagined; 
so  also  in  great  measure  was  his  love. 
His  nature  was  too  shadowy  for  a  genuine 
passion ;  he  could  only  "  dream  **  that  he 
felt  it.  She  simply  replies,  ^^Hedidnoi 
die  of  a  dream  ;  "  and  "  He  had  recavertd 
the  fnfer;  "  and  in  her  woman's  wisdom 
we  must  seek  the  one  solution  of  which 
the  problem  is  capable.  How  much  was 
fact,  and  how  much  fancy  in  a  mind  so 
little  trained  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  say. 
Don  Ippolito  may  have  dreamed  the  re- 
ligious doubts  which  justified  the  rebel- 
lion of  an  imprisoned  heart.  He  mav 
have  dreamed  the  returning  faith  whicn 
gave  meaning  to  the  rapture  of  self-re- 
nouncement and  the  calm  of  approaching 
death.  He  did  not  perhaps  even  ** dream" 
the  passions  of  coarser  men ;  but  this 
much  we  are  intended  to  understand,  that 
love  whether  manifested  in  art  or  in  na- 
ture, in  creation  or  in  self-efifacement,  was 
the  one  reality  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Howelfs  has  shown  in  this  concep- 
tion of  Don  Ippolito  how  little  the  more 
trite  experiences  which  he  usually  de» 
scribes  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
his  artistic  power.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  the  most  impressive  of  mod- 
ern fictions.  The  Venetian  priest  is  at 
once  an  individual  and  a  type;  a  man 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  the  Italian 
whom  we  all  know  and  love.  He  com- 
bines the  courtesy  of  a  gentle  heart  with 
the  outward  grace  of  a  polished  but  en- 
tirely una£Fectcd  people ;  the  delicacy  of 
a  virgin  mind  with  that  outward  reticence 
which  is  only  born  of  the  deeper  knowl* 
edge  of  life.  The  author  has  not  feared 
to  complete  his  picture  by  less  poetic 
details  than  those  of  a  pale,  spiritual  coun- 
tenance, dark  eyes,  and  the  bluish  tince 
with  which  constant  shaving  marks  the 
cheeks  of  a  black-haired  man.  He  telb 
us  that  the  habit  of  taking  snuff  necessi- 
tates his  carrying  a  blue  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief  as  well  as  a  white  one;  and 
that  the  fingers  which  hold  open  Mitt 
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Vervain's  book  at  the  earlier  stage  of  his 
instruction  show  painfully  ill-kept  nails. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  these  circum- 
stances are  made  to  yield  to  the  finer  per- 
ception and  more  fastidious  self-scrutiny 
of  love;  and  that  Don  Ippolito  would 
have  been  no  typical  Italian  priest  with- 
out them.  He  is  still  a  poet  in  every 
word  and  deed,  from  the  glowing  imagery 
in  which  he  describes  the  beauty  oFhis 
love  to  the  act  of  gentle  worship  which 
forms  his  last  farewell. 

Florida  X'ervain  surrenders  herself  to 
the  more  common  love  and  the  more  com- 
monplace man ;  and  for  a  short  time  even 
these  have  their  touch  of  poetry.  Her 
mother  also  has  died,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  reunited  pair  gains  larger  and 
softer  outlines  through  its  mists  of  sorrow- 
ful remembrance,  but  ''''People  are  never 
equal  to  the  romance  of  their  youth  in 
after  lifc^  except  by  fits^  and  Ferris  es- 
pecially could  not  keep  himself  at  what  he 
called  the  operatic  pitch  of  their  brief 
betrothal^  and  the  early  days  of  their  mar- 
riai^e.  With  his  help,  or  even  his  en- 
coura^cment,  his  wife  might  have  been 
able  to  maintain  it^  Even  the  allusions 
to  Don  Ippolito's  love  and  death  become 
rarer  and  rarer  till,  .  .  .  ^^  lapsimr  more 
and  more  into  a  mere  problem  as  the  years 
have  passed,  Don  ippolito  has  at  last 
ceased  to  be  even  the  memory  of  a  man 
iL'ith  a  passionate  love  and  a  mortal 
sorrow,^''  And  Mr.  Ho  wells  probably 
touches  the  key-note  of  his  work  in  these, 
his  concluding  words,  "  Perhaps  this 
final  ejj'cct^  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has 
realized  the  happiness  of  which  the  poor 
priest  vainly  dreamed,  is  not  the  least 
tta^ic  phase  of  the  tragedy  of  Don  Ippo- 
lit'or 

The  sympathetic  observation  which  has 
created  tlie  principal  character  is  no  less 
apparent  in  the  details  of  "  A  Foregone 
Conclusion."  They  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  author  is  one  not  only  of 
t!ie  many  who  have  seen  Venice,  but  of 
the  lew  whom  its  charm  has  penetrated. 
But  he  leaves  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves :  and  is  no  more  beguiled  from  his 
calmly  descriptive  attitude  by  the  impres- 
sions of  this  natural  and  historical  lair)-- 
land,  than  by  the  more  limited  poetry  of 
an  old  Canadian  capital,  or  the  rigid  prose 
of  a  New  England  country  town.  The 
water-carrier's  joke,  as  he  edges  his  way 
throu«T;h  the  narrow  street  where,  perhaps, 
two  persons  can  scarcely  walk  abreast ; 
the  tlowcr-girl's  basket  scenting  the  sum- 
mer air;  the  women  chatting  from  their 
opposite  windows ;  the  birdcage  high  up 


against  the  palace  wall,  contrasting  its 
desert  spaces  and  its  oasis  of  human  life 
—  these  and  endless  other  suggestions 
of  out-door  Italy  breathe  its  actual  pres- 
ence into  the  reader's  mind. 

In  the  majority  of  Mr.  Howells*s  tales 
we  find  America  drawn  by  herself,  and  in 
great  measure  for  herself.  They  illus- 
trate that  blending  of  critical  judgment 
and  c^ational  selAronsciousness,  which 
marks  the  maturer  phase  of  the  American 
genius.  In  this  truly  "international" 
episode  we  are  again  within  the  range  of 
those  larger  sympathies  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  its  youth,  and  which  we  trust  it 
will  never  cease  to  represent.  Through 
such  works  as  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance  " 
Mr.  Howells  will  alwavs  amuse  and  in- 
struct us.  It  is  by  such  as  **  A  Foregone 
Conclusion"  that  we  shall  best  love  to 
remember  him.  A.  Orr. 
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XVIL 

THE      LAND-FEVER.  —  RALF      COSGROVE 
RETURNS  TO  THE  COLONY. 

The  next  three  years  of  John  West's 
life  passed  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in 
his  former  experience.  1  rusted  and  es- 
teemed by  his  friend  Fitzgerald,  he  set 
his  mind  to  work  on  the  one  great  object 
of  making  himself  useful  to  his  employer, 
and  of  fitting  himself  to  play  his  part  in 
life ;  and  so  thorou£;hly  did  he  succeed, 
that  he  soon  learned  to  manage  the  sta- 
tion as  well  as  the  young  squatter  him- 
self. He  soon  became  a  good  judge  of 
stock,  and  an  excellent  bush-rider,  if  not 
a  first-class  rough-rider  —  for  there  were 
few  horses  he  dared  not  back  with  a  fair 
chance  of  remaining  in  the  saddle. 

Emigration  had  in  these  years  im- 
mensely increased  the  population  of  the 
colony ;  and  the  eager  desire  to  become 
landowners  on  the  part  of  all  who  had 
saved  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  liberal  terms  which  the  land-laws  of 
the  country  offered,  had  caused  most  of 
the  squatters  to  exercise  their  pre-emp- 
tive privileges  largely,  and  Fitzgerald 
found  himself  obliged  to  sink  all  his  avail- 
able capital  in  the  purchase  of  those  lands 
which  were  his  pride  and  boast,  and  of 
which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  a  lease- 
holder. The  same  reason,  and  the  high 
price  which  wool  had  maintained  so  long, 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  Queensland  squat- 
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ters,  and  of  those  of  the  still  more 
crowded-out  southern  colonies,  to  turn  to 
the  great  unexplored  and  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  far  west  and  north,  and  ex- 
ploring parties  were  being  constantly 
organized  and  sent  out. 

Among  the  explorers  none  had  done 
better  than  our  old  friend  Stone.  His 
push  and  reckless,  cheery  nature,  joined  to 
an  unusual  development  of  the  organ  of 
locality,  fitted  him  especially  for  the  work 
of  a  pioneer.  It  was  fortunate  for  him 
also  that  his  exploring  fell  in  the  compar- 
atively early  days  of  the  land-fever. 
Under  the  Crown  Land  Regulations 
which  then  existed,  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  riding  over  land  which  had  never 
before  been  occupied,  to  obtain  a  lease  of 
it  from  the  government  on  giving  a  rough 
description  of  the  boundaries,  and  paying 
a  trifling  rent.  This  lease  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  tract  of  land,  no  matter  the 
extent,  against  the  intrusion  and  claims  of 
all  others ;  and  explorers  having  taken  up 
much  country  in  this  manner,  found  the 
sale  of  some  of  it  to  stock-owners  in  search 
of  **  pastures  new  "  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

Stone  had  been  down  staying  at  Bety- 
ammo  once  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  during  his  visit,  which  lasted  several 
months,  had  managed  to  secure  the  affec- 
tion of  pretty,  lively  Bessie,  among  other 
pieces  of  good  fortune.  He  had  again 
gone  out  on  an  expedition  towards  a 
river,  on  whose  banks  he  was  under  the 
belief  that  magnificent  country  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  he  intended  securing  some 
of  it  for  himself  and  his  future  father-in- 
law,  if  possible. 

John  would  sometimes  ride  over  with 
Fitzgerald  to  Betyammo  for  a  day's 
amusement,  or  to  spend  Christmas ;  but 
the  other  was  so  much  engaged  with 
difficulties  about  land  and  his  business 
generally,  that  his  recreation  time  was 
limited.  Occasionally  John  would  chaff 
his  friend  quietly  abDut  his  feelings 
towards  Phccbe ;  but  it  was  plain  that, 
much  as  he  liked  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
Betyammo  party,  he  had  never  thought 
seriously  of  her  as  a  wife.  He  had  clearly 
never  looked  down  into  the  depths  of  that 
transparent  and  pure  nature,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  idea  that  Phoebe  regarded 
him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  old 
friend  —  almost,  indeed,  a  brother,  —  for, 
despite  his  many  advantages  of  person 
and  station,  Willie  Fitzgerald  was  not  a 
vain  man.  Meantime  the  Cambaranga 
station  had  received  a  temporary  addition 
to  its  staff. 


This  was  Ralf  Cosgrove,  the  scapegrace 
son  of  John's  unprincipled  guardian,  who 
had  at  last  been  sent  out  by  his  father  to 
the  colony,  but  who  spent  more  of  his 
time  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  fast 
life  in  Sydney  tlian  in  looking  after  busi- 
ness on  the  Cambaranga  run.  Although 
still  little  more  than  a  lad,  he  had  been 
initiated  in  England  into  the  ways  of 
"  flash  "  society.  He  had  felt  it  indeed 
an  honor  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
some  of  those  celebrated  individuals 
whose  evil  fame  rested  upon  an  ability 
to  maintain  a  balance,  with  one  foot  on 
either  side  the  line  which  divides  the 
square  from  the  cross  sections  of  human- 
ity. He  slapped  with  pride  the  shoulder 
ot  Jack  Pel  ham  (who  was  credited  with 
having  several  times  "got  at"  horses  be- 
fore the  race  they  were  entered  for  came 
off)  and  felt  himself  honored  by  taking  a 
drink  with  him;  and  he  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  **  Captain  Poole,"  the  noto- 
rious billiard-player,  whose  success  had 
estranged  all  his  old  companions. 

He  gratified  his  father  by  picking  up  a 
betting  intimacy  with  Lord  De-la-Turf 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ringbone,  the  latter  of 
whom  speedily  managed  to  ease  him  of 
;^i,ooo  at  one  fell  swoop,  which  his  father, 
with  many  conflictine;  feelings  of  anger 
and  pride,  paid,  and  for  some  months 
afterwards  walked  about  with  the  stump 
of  the  cheque  in  his  pocket,  as  a  proof  of 
the  pluck  his  boy  had  exhibited  in  gam- 
bling with  a  real  nobleman. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  claims 
of  a  similar  sort  showered  in  on  all  sides 
—  for  Ralf,  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
case,  looked  upon  all  gains  as  being  ex- 
clusively his  own,  while  his  debts  were  as 
entirely  his  father's. 

His  father's  stable-boy  still  continued, 
as  he  always  had  been,  his  most  fa\*ored 
companion.  Mr.  William  Cane  had  long 
ago  discarded  that  profession  as  being 
unworthy  of  his  |;enius,  and  had  adopted 
the  more  congenial  one  of  living  on  what 
he  could  pick  up  in  general,  and  from 
Ralf  in  particular,  who  was  cajoled  and 
sneered  at,  bullied,  and  coaxed  or  flat- 
tered, as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
leader  under  whose  guidance  his  career 
in  vice  had  been  fostered  and  furthered. 
In  outward  appearance  there  was  much 
dissimilarity  between  the  two.  Kalf, 
about  two  or  three  years  the  jonnger, 
was  of  the  middle  size,  slight  in  figure, 
with  sharp  features,  and  a  long,  prominent 
chin ;  his  forehead  was  low,  and  he  wore 
his  straight,  black  hair  long.  Cane,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  stout  and   brosKl 
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rather  short,  with  a  thick,  bullet  neck,  a 
remarkably  heavv,  lowering  expression  of 
countenance,  anci  a  square,  thick  jaw.  His 
manners  had  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  polish  from  contact  with  his  betters, 
but  his  vulc^arity  and  brutality  of  speech 
and  mind  clung  to  him  like  a  garment. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  elder  Cos- 
^rove  found  that  this  drain  on  his  purse 
was  by  no  means  desirable.  In  vain, 
however,  he  stormed  and  swore,  —  the 
calls  became  only  the  more  urgent.  Debts 
privately  accumulated,  to  be  found  out 
when  their  magnitude  no  longer  permitted 
concealment,  and  at  last  he  decided  upon 
sending  his  son  back  to  Australia,  hoping 
that  station  life  and  new  duties  would  in- 
duce him  to  adopt  a  more  sober  style  of 
living. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  which  Mr. 
Cosgrove  had  in  view  in  shipping  his  son 
back  to  his  native  country  was  to  break 
the  various  connections  which  the  young 
man  had  formed.  And  he  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful. Even  Mr.  William  Cane,  who 
was  at  that  time  much  immersed  in  busi- 
ness (having  two  or  three  good  lays  on 
hand),  suffered  his  patron  and  dupe  to 
depart  unheeded. 

Arrived  in  Sydney,  young  Cosgrove  at 
once  plunged  into  the  same  sort  of  society 
as  that  from  which  he  had  emerged  in  the 
mother  country :  and  he  found  the  capital 
of  New  South  Wales  so  much  to  his  taste, 
that  it  was  not  until  his  money  was  spent, 
and  further  advances  from  Messrs.  Bond 
and  Foreclose  became  necessary,  that 
these  gentlemen  were  able  to  persuade 
him  of  the  propriety  of  paying  a  visit  to 
his  father's  station. 

At  Cambaranga,  Ralf  did  not  increase 
his  popularity.  He  avoided  Fitzgerald 
and  John,  and  sought  congenial  society  in 
the  little  township  of  Yering,  where  he 
managed  to  while  away  a  few  days  in  the 
comi)any  of  Mr.  Dowfan,  the  sub-inspect- 
or of  white  police  stationed  there. 

Dowlan  was  an  Irishman,  rather  well 
set  up  in  figure,  but  with  a  coarse,  vulgar 
face,  and  a  snobbish,  sneaking  nature. 
He  fawned  on  any  one  who  was  possessed 
of  money  or  influence,  and  felt  no  more 
shame  in  turning  his  back  on  those  to-day 
whom  he  had  helped  to  drain  dry  yester- 
day, than  he  did  in  filling  himself  with 
drink  at  the  expense  of  any  one  fool 
enough  to  pay  lor  it.  Even  Ralf  soon 
got  sick  of  his  fulsome  toadying  and  con- 
stantly repeated  yarns,  and  at  last,  on  the 
pica  of  ill-health,  once  more  took  his  de- 
parture for  Sydney,  where  he  entered 
upon  a  lengthened  career  of  dissipation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
AN  IMPUDENT  INTRUDER. 


Some  six  or  eight  months  after  this,  on 
a  hot  afternoon,  several  horsemen,  with  a 
number  of  pack-horses,  arrived  at  Camba- 
ranga.  They  looked  like  gentlemen,  and 
as  Mr.  M*Du£E  and  Graham  were  from 
home,  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  cook- 
ing department  went  out  to  meet  the 
new-comers,  and  ask  them  inside.  By 
their  dress  and  inexperienced  ways  they 
seemed  late  arrivals  m  the  colony,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  and  bustle  was  the  im- 
mediate result  of  their  unsaddling  and 
unpacking. 

People  living  in  the  bush  get  quickly 
into  the  habit  of  forming  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  breeding  and  social  status  of 
those  applying  for  hospitality,  from  out- 
ward appearance  and  manner;  and  the 
kitchen-woman  soon  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  one  at  least  of  the  strangers 
did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  His  habili- 
ments, etc.,  were  the  same  as  the  others\ 
though  perhaps  a  trifle  more  outri ;  still 
she  was  accustomed  to  such  variety  of 
style,  that  her  attention  was  more  at- 
tracted by  his  contemptuous,  overbearing 
manner.  He  had  remained  sitting  on  his 
horse,  and  on  seeing  her  approach,  struck 
an  attitude  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of 
much  dignified  authority,  ana  asked,  — 

"  Hi  say,  mistress,  his  M*Duff  hin  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  resent- 
ing a  little  the  familiar  address,  '*  Mr. 
M*Duff  is  not  at  home.  Who  shall  I  say 
has  called  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind,  hold  girl;  'ere,  take 
hoff  my  saadle  "  (alighting). 

**  Me  take  ofiE  your  saddle !  "  said  the 
woman,  feeling  her  dignity  much  hurt. 
'*No,  sir;  ladies  doesn  t  do  sich  things 
in  this  yer  country." 

" your pride !    Tell  the  groom 

to  come  hand  hunsaddle  my  'oss,"  he 
continued,  marching  coolly  past  her  into 
the  house,  whence  he  issued  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  invited  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty to  wsdk  in  and  make  themselves  at 
home. 

The  "  haughty  stranger "  was  our  for- 
mer acauaintance,  Mr.  William  Cane,  who, 
having  been  engaged  in  professional  busi- 
ness, which,  wniTe  it  filled  his  pockets 
considerably,  at  the  same  time  impera- 
tively demanded  that  he  should,  for  some 
time  at  least,  relieve  the  mother  country 
of  his  valuable  presence,  had  turned  his 
attention  towards  the  home  of  his  friend 
and  pupil. 

On  board  ship  he  had  gpven  out  that  he 
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was  the  part  owner  of  a  considerable  sta- 
tion in  the  bush, — and  the  scraps  of  in- 
formation which  he  had  picked  up  from 
Ralf,  and  his  knowledge  of  horse-flesh, 
materially  assisted  in  the  lie. 

Some  of  the  greenest  youths,  on  their 
way  out  to  the  land  of  promise,  admired 
and  courted  this  knowing  man  of  the 
world,  and  paid  for  their  admiration  ac- 
cordingly —  for  Mr.  Cane  understood 
tricks  6t  cards  and  dice,  as  well  as  other 
descriptions  of  gambling.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  Ralf  since  parting  with  him, 
but  determined  to  go  to  Cambaranga  on 
the  chance  of  finding  him  there,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  getting  reliable  information  as 
to  his  whereabouts. 

A  short  stay  in  Brisbane  impressed 
him  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  larger  squatters.  He  found  that  Mr. 
Cosgrovc  was  a  considerable  personage  in 
the  colony,  and  accordingly  his  own  influ- 
ence over  Ralf  induced  him  to  take  quite 
an  authoritative  interest  in  the  Camba- 
ranga station.  There  was  only  a  super- 
intendent there,  while  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  tutor  of  its  heir.  He  had  some 
intentions  of  managing  the  place  himself. 
He  might,  perhaps,  for  convenience*  sake, 
retain  the  old  manager  as  overseer,  but 
that  would  depend  on  circumstances. 
Such  was  the  general  purport  and  tone  of 
his  meditations  and  conversation  to  all 
who  would  listen.  It  afforded  amusement 
to  those  who  knew  the  true  state  of 
things ;  but  the  boundless  arrogance  of 
the  man  deceived  himself  as  well  as  some 
admiring  greenhorns.  On  the  whole,  he 
made  a  considerable  sensation,  and  at  last 
started  up  country,  in  company  of  a  few 
young  friends  who  were  *•//  route  for  their 
various  destinations,  and  who  were  invited 
by  him  to  "spell  '*  a  few  days  at  Camba- 
ranga. Mixing  worldly  shrewdness  with 
the  most  consummate  ignorance,  blend- 
ing the  grossest  vulgarity  with  a  certain 
experience  of  manner,  something  of  a 
coward,  yet  not  without  a  kind  of  bull-dog 
pluck  and  ferocity,  he  was  by  turns  ao- 
mired,  laughed  at,  and  feared ;  but  on  the 
whole,  as  a  man  of  influence  in  the  coun- 
trj\  his  fellow-travellers  regarded  him 
with  deference. 

No  one  appearing  to  unsaddle  his  horse 
but  an  old  black  gm,  who  had  not  as  yet 
mastered  the  art  of  undoing  a  buckle,  Mr. 
Cane  was  forced  to  do  the  degrading  work 
of  taking  off  his  horse's  accoutrements 
himself,  relieving  his  feelings  by  swear- 
ing volubly  at  the  ancient  black  female, 
who  kept  begging  "toombacco"  in  the 
most  pertinacious  manner. 


Re-entering  the  house,  and  ringing  the 
bell,  he  demanded  that  dinner  should  be 
prepared ;  and  as  the  servant  banged  out 
of  the  door  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
liberties  taken  by  the  stranger,  he  called 
after  her,  — 

"  Hi  say,  you,  what's  yer  name  ?  Mother 
Igh-an-mighty,  'cose  'ouse  is  that  one 
hover  there  ? " 

"  If  'ee  speaks  civil,  sir,  I'll  answer 'ee: 
but  I  ain't  agoin'  to  put  up  with  impcrcnce 
from  'ee  or  anv  other  pusson,  I  ain't,  and 
so  I  just  tell  'ee,"  replied  the  woman,  in- 
dignant at  being  "  called  out  of  her  proper 
name." 

"  Well,  don't  go  hand  get  yer  back  hup 
hover  it.  Hi'll  ^ve  a  look  myself.  Hi'm 
at  'ome  'ere,  you  know,"  —  and  so  saying, 
he  marched  over  to  the  large  house  and 
entered  M'DufTs  room. 

"Ah!  'ere  we  har,  what's  this?  Hold 
boy's  papers,  rubbish  :  my  eye,  what  a  lot 
of  hold  'ats  hand  'clmcts!  I  think  a 
'elmet  just  suits  me  "  (trying  one  on  and 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass).  He  then 
amused  himself  by  tumbling  the  various 
simple  toilet  articles  over,  snapping  the 
Colt's  revolver  which  lay  on  the  table. and 
suddenly  observing  a  bath,  decided  upon 
indulging  in  that  luxury,  which  the  state 
of  his  cuticle  rendered  highly  necessary. 
With  his  usual  free-and-easy  habits,  he 
helped  himself  to  two  or  three  different 
towels,  leaving  them  lying  on  the  floor 
when  done  with,  and  also  coolly  exchanged 
his  own  tarnished  socks  for  a  fresh  pair, 
the  soiled  articles  keeping  the  used  towels 
companv.  He  next  proceeded  on  a 
search  for  liquor,  and  in  one  of  the  toilet 
drawers  came  upon  a  key  which  opened 
a  small  closet  in  the  room  containing 
M*Duff's  private  store  —  for,  as  maybe 
imagined,  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  not  the  man 
to  supply  any  luxuries  free  of  charge  to 
those  employed  by  him.  While  engaged 
in  this  manner,  the  kitchen-woman  came 
over  to  see  what  he  was  about,  and  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when  she 
met  the  stranger  carrying  out  some  bottles 
from  the  sacred  store  —  for  M*Duffvas 
a  perfect  autocrat  on  the  place,  and  his 
room  forbidden  to  all. 

"  Doan't  'ee  take  they  bottles,  sir,"  she 
cried;  "they  be  Mr.  M^Duffs;  hewoan't 
like  'ee  toucning  'em." 

"  Now,  Mother  Igh-an-mighty,  clear  out 
o'  this,  or  maybe  vbu'U  f^et  the  sack,  and 
M'Duff  too.  Hi  m  agoin'  to  be  master 
'ere.     Hi'm  Mr.  Cosgrove's  friend." 

The  astonished  woman,  not  being  able 
to  do  otherwise,  therefore  allowed  the 
audacious  stranger  to  pass,  and  he  ns 
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soon  the  centre  of  a  thoughtless  and  bois- 
terous circle. 

Just  before  dark  M*Duff  rode  up.  The 
travellers  were  gathered  in  a  group  out- 
side, and  his  authoritative  manner  at  once 
intimated  who  he  was,  and  even  Cane  felt 
a  little  in  awe  of  him.  Bronzed,  weather- 
beaten,  and  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  he 
dismounted  from  a  very  noble-looking 
steed,  which  he  commenced  unsaddling, 
after  bidding  a  cheerful  good-evening  in 
his  gruff  voice  to  the  strangers,  —  for  he 
rather  liked  the  prospect  of  hearing  the 
news  of  what  was  going  on  down  below. 
Advancing  with  as  dignified  an  air  as  he 
could  assume,  Mr.  Cane  opened  conversa- 
tion with  a  remark  about  the  horse. 

"  Hi  say,  mister,  that's  a  right  un.  *As 
'e  hever  done  hanything?" 

Now  M'Duff  knew  quite  well  that  the 
question  referred  to  his  horse's  perform- 
ances on  the  turf;  but  taking  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  measuring  the  experience 
of  the  group  at  a  glance,  he  pretended 
innocence,  and  replied  simply,  "Oh  yes." 

"  Ah  !  wot  'ave  'c  done  ? 

**  He  has  carried  me  for  the  last  ten 
years,'  answered  the  bushman,  chuckling, 
as  he  bore  his  saddle  past  into  the  har- 
ness-room, and  then  made  for  his  own 
apartment.  Amazed  at  its  condition,  he 
called  the  female  attendant,  who  volubly 
described  what  had  happened.  Keeping 
his  temper,  although  much  enraged, 
M*Duft  was  about  returning  to  his  guests, 
when  he  once  more  was  accosted  oy  his 
cool  visitor. 

**  Hi  say,  mister,  perhaps  you  don't 
know  '00  hi  ham  ?  " 

M*DufI  now  had  a  shrewd  guess,  for  in 
several  letters  the  elder  Cosgrove  had 
w  arned  him  to  keep  a  look-out  for  his  son's 
ac(iuaintances.  Nevertheless,,  he  shook 
his  head,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak. 

**  Hi  thought  has  much.  Well,  hi  am  a 
most  petickTar  and  very  hintimate  friend 
of  your  master's,  hand  hi  hexpex  you  to 
show  me  hevcry  hattention." 

The  grim  super's  choler  was  only  kept 
down  at  this  stage  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  surprise  with  which  he  meditated 
overwhelming  the  self-sufficient  snob. 

*•  Oh,  indeed,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  have  not  given  me  the  honor  of  your 
name." 

*'  My  name  his  Cane  —  Mister  Cane." 

**  \'ery  good.  Mister  Cane,  we'll  attend 
to  you,"  said  the  boss,  walking  over  to 
the  bachelors'  quarters,  followed  by  the 
**peticklar  friend." 

Graham  shortly  afterwards  came  in, 
and  was  surprisea  at  the  comedy  which 


was  being  enacted  before  him.  A  coarse, 
vulgar-looking,  youthful  straneer  was  do- 
ing host,  entertaining  his  audience  with 
stories  of  his  intimacy  with  celebrities 
of  doubtful  reputation,  and  patronizing 
M*Du£f,  who  seemed  determined  to  allow 
things  to  take  their  course. 

This  strange  farce  was  carried  on  until 
bedtime,  when  M*Duff,  whose  fierce  rage 
had  nearly  choked  him,  got  up  and  pro- 
posed to  retire.  All  rose  to  prepare, -with 
the  exception  of  Cane,  who,  pouring  out 
another  glass  of  spirits,  asked,  — 

"  Where  ham  hi  to  be  disposed  ?  " 

"  Come  here,"  said  M*Dutt,  gently,  and 
leading  him  to  the  door  before  the  com- 
pany, he  pointed  to  the  bright  moon  and 
the  dusky  bush.  "There,"  he  said  — 
"there  is  your  candle,  and  that  is  your 
bed." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  sur- 
prised youth. 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  M*Duff  in  deter- 
mined tones,  "  that  you  don't  sleep  under 
this  roof,  and  that  you  had  better  never 
show  yourself  here  again,  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  house- 
breaking." 

A  scene  now  ensued.  Cane  furiously 
indignant,  cursing  and  swearing,  protest- 
ing his  influence,  and  at  last  offering  to 
fight  everybody.  Every  one,  however, 
supported  grim  old  M*Duff,  who  adhered 
to  his  policy  of  the  moon  and  bush. 

"  Hi  can^t  sleep  there,"  expostulated  at 
length  the  mortified  and  humbled  boaster. 

"  Then  you  may  go  to  the  blacks'  camp, 
where  you  will  find  societv  to  suit  you," 
growled  out  the  ruflHed  "  ofd  man,"  as  he 
assisted  Mr.  Cane  outside. 

Whether  he  passed  the  night  there,  or 
caught  his  horse  and  rode  away,  none  of 
them  learnt ;  but  next  morning  no  traces 
of  him  were  to  be  found,  and  considera- 
ble amusement  resulted  from  a  compari- 
son of  his  speeches  and  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Cane  found  his  way  down  to 
Sydney,  where  he  was  not  long  in  discov- 
ering his  friend  among  the  associates  they ' 
both  delighted  in,  and  soon  the  old  in- 
fluence reasserted  itself  stronger  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Cosgrove,  senior,  still  remained  at 
home.  His  crafty  counsels,  together  with 
M 'Duffs  vigorous  management,  and  a 
favorable  state  of  the  wool  market,  con- 
tributed to  keep  his  affairs  in  a  prosper- 
ous state.  He  had  got  into  a  kind  of 
society  which  he  enjoyed  —  money-mak- 
ing sporting-men,  among  whom  the  pos- 
session of-  money  and  worldly  experience 
gave  him  a  position. 
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He  had  never  married  again.  He  did 
not  care  for  domestic  life,  and  his  step- 
daughter Ruth  saw  but  little  of  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  fond  of  her  in  a 
way,  and  alwavs  left  some  means  at  her 
disposal.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of 
her  gentle  mother;  perhaps  the  cold,  un- 
scrupulous man  sometimes  felt  a  sting  of 
remorse  when  he  remembered  the  bitter 
agony  of  that  passing  spirit  leaving  be- 
hind her  the  unprotected  little  one. 
Whatever  it  was,  he  never  was  unkind  to 
his  step-daughter,  who  would  willingly 
have  loved  him  in  return  had  he  given 
her  the  opportunity.  She  had  grown  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  and  promised  a  further 
development  of  loveliness;  but  her  chief 
charm  lay  in  her  gentle,  composed  man- 
ner. Early  thought  and  sufifering  had 
much  to  do  in  bringing  out  the  better 
part  of  her  self-reliant  nature,  and  the 
lady  under  whose  tuition  She  was  placed 
hacl  skilfully  trained  that  which  she  found 
so  ready  to  bend  to  her  will.  She  had 
few  companions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  was  occupied  with  work  and 
reading. 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  her  step- 
brother Rail  took  his  departure  for 
Australia.  His  irregularities  and  coarse 
ways  distressed  her,  and  the  scenes  be- 
tween him  and  his  father  often  rendered 
the  house  unpleasant.  Her  thoughts 
often  reverted  to  the  happy  hours  she  had 
passed  with  John,  but  she  had  never 
heard  anything  about  him  since  he  left, 
except  through  Mr.  Cosgrove,  who  had 
mentioned  his  safe  arrival  at  the  station, 
and  his  having  heard  once  or  twice  from 
him.  After  a  time  he  replied  to  her  in- 
quiries rather  gruffly,  that  John  had  be- 
haved very  ungratefully,  and  had  taken 
his  departure  from  the  station.  Since 
then  his  whereabouts  had  been  hid  from 
her,  and  she  feared  to  ask  her  step-father 
further ;  but  the  memory  of  John's  gentle 
brotherly  attention  ana  manly  kindness 
were  among  her  most  cherished  recol- 
lections. She  much  wondered  that  he 
had  never  written  to  her.  She  would 
have  done  so  herself,  but  she  feared  he 
would  think  her  forward.  Yet  she  was 
not  without  hopes  of  seeing  him  again; 
for  often  when  he  received  reports  of  his 
son's  unsteadiness,  Mr.  Cosgrove  would 
threaten  a  return  to  Australia. 

XIX. 

A  CHAPTER  ON   EXPLORING. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  John^s  old 
friend,    and     Bessie's    accepted    lover 


Charley  Stone,  was  absent  on  a  second 
exploring  expedition.  The  experience 
and  confidence  which  he  had  g^ned 
during  his  frontier  life  had  determined  him 
to  make  the  next  trip  on  a  less  extensive 
scale  than  the  immediately  preceding  one, 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  these  was, 
that  he  did  not  care  to  go  out  again  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chief  who  had  had 
command  of  the  former  party,  and  who 
was  also  preparing  to  start;  the  next  and 
most  potent  being  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  if  possible  to  reach  the 
country,  and  secure  the  pick  of  it  before 
the  rivzl  expedition,  which  was  being 
fitted  out  with  the  express  purpose  of  do- 
ing the  same,  could  arrive  there. 

The  previous  party,  of  which  Stone 
had  made  one,  started  from  the  newly- 
formed  township  of  Rockhampton,  which 
was  then  considered  the  uitima  TknU  of 
civilization.    There  were  six  members  in 
all,  each  providing  a  certain  number  of 
horses,  and  contributing  his  share  towards 
the  purchase  of  rations  sufficient  to  last 
them  during  the  period  they  expected  to 
be  away.    Two  black  boys  accompanied 
them — one  being  the  boy  which  Stone 
had  taken  with  him  from  l5et)'ammo.    All 
were  well  armed,  and  a  leader  was  chosen 
whose  orders  the  rest  agreed  to  obev, 
under  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  expedi- 
tion.    It  was  further  agreed  upon,  that 
every  piece  of  good  pasture  country  they 
came  across,  suitable  for  a  run,  should  be 
examined,  and  have  trees  marked  upon 
it,  its  landmarks  noted,  and  general  de- 
scription   written    down,   in    order  that 
leases  might  be  applied  for  at  the  Cronn 
Lands  Department;  and  to  prevent  jeal- 
ousy, and  allow  each  a  fair  chance,  tnese 
pieces  of  country  were  to  be  balloted  for 
on  their  return  journey. 

Accordingly  they  started,  the  cavalcade 
consisting  of  nearly  forty  horses,  of  whicb 
number  about  twenty-four  were  packed 
with  flour,  tea,  sugar,  dried  beef,  coffee, 
plums,  and  currants,  etc.,  etc. ;  medicines, 
ammunition,  tents,  blankets,  clothes,  and 
tomahawks,  and  other  necessaries.    Tbe 
leader,  with  his  black  boy,  rode  some 
distance  ahead,  then  followed  two  of  (he ' 
party,  after  whom  were  driven  the  spare 
and  packed  horses.    The  distance  traf^ 
elled  each  day,  until  they  got  quite  clear 
of  all  civilization,  was  about  fifteen  miles, 
after  which  they  moved  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  leader  —  sometimes  r^ 
maining  camped  in  one  spot  for  two  or 
three  days,  while  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  being  examined  and  marked 
off;  and  at  others,  making  a  march  of 
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ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  twenty-five  miles. 
Each  one  was  told  off  for  sonie  special 
duty.  For  instance,  the  worst  bushmen 
hacf  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  camp, 
cook  the  provisions,  and  look  after  the 
horses,  during  the  absence  of  the  rest  on 
flying  excursions.  It  was  especially  nec- 
essary that  this  particular  charge  was  in 
qualified  hands,  tor  the  natives  were  both 
numerous  and,  in  some  instances,  hostile, 
and  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  burn 
the  camp  and  stores  by  setting  fire  to  the 
long  grass.  The  country  through  which 
they  passed,  though  here  and  there  good, 
did  not  come  up  to  expectation  ;  stillthey 
manai::ed  to  make  up  in  quantity  for  what 
was  deficient  in  quality;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  great  demand  was  about  to 
spring  up  for  pasture-lands,  which  they 
believed  would  cause  almost  any  kind  to 
sell,  kept  them  in  good  spirits.  It  was, 
however,  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  live  in  familiar  intercourse  with  an 
almost  despotic  leader  without  having 
disagreements  and  causes  of  complaint. 
Continual  daily  little  annoyances  begot 
pettish ncss  of  temper,  ana  there  were 
some  who  took  advantage  of  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  chief  to  shirk 
the  more  disagreeable  parts  of  the  work 
and  shift  it  on  to  others.  This  Stone 
especially  disliked,  and  rebelled  against; 
and  being  in  all  respects  as  good,  if  not 
a  better  pilot  and  bushman  than  the 
leader,  he  became  the  chief  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  little  wandering  community, 
in  which  heartburnings  and  jealousies 
were  as  bitterly  felt  about  trifles  as  they 
were  in  greater  circles  about  matters  of 
more  importance.  It  thus  happened  that 
whatever  Stone  advised  or  proposed,  the 
leader  and  his  backers  objected  to ;  and 
although  in  point  of  numbers  the  party 
was  equally  divided,  yet  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, having  authority  on  their  side,  always 
carried  the  day. 

When  the  explorers  had  been  out  about 
four  months,  and  were  thinking  of  return- 
ing, in  following  up  a  river,  the  country 
on  whose  banks  was  by  no  means  first- 
class,  they  came  upon  the  junction  of  a 
large  tributary  with  it,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  dead  timber  which  its  waters 
during  previous  floods  had  carried  down 
with  ihem,  Stone  was  of  opinion  that,  by 
tracing  it  up  for  some  distance,  they  might 
expect  to  discover  better  country  than 
they  had  yet  seen.  All  hands  shared  in 
thib  view  ;  and  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
was  decided  on,  and  some  progress  made. 

In  a  day  or  twos  time  the  scrub  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  became  so 


thick  and  dense,  that  half  the  partv  were 
employed  in  cutting  a  track  through  it  for 
the  pack-horses,  who  often  tore  off  their 
now  greatly  diminished  loads  against  the 
trees.  Before  long  it  was  evident  that 
the  leader  was  against  further  advance, 
and  the  arguments  which  he  used  had 
certainly  much  to  recommend  them. 

"  The  rations  were  running  short,  and 
for  some  time  back  the  whole  party  had 
been  on  half  allowance  only.  They  were 
a  long  way  out,  in  a  country  swarming 
with  natives,  owing  to  which  game  was 
both  scarce  and  shy.  The  season  was  a 
most  unusually  dry  one ;  the  grass  was 
withered  or  burnt  by  the  bush-nres  which 
raged  around  them ;  and,  most  serious  of 
all,  the  water  in  the  river  which  they  were 
following  up  was  very  scanty,  and  might 
fail  them  altogether." 

In  vain  Stone  pleaded  an  advance  of 
three  or  four  more  days.  The  leader  was 
inexorable.  Whether  convinced  that  the 
safety  of  his  expedition  depended  on  a 
speedy  return ;  or  whether,  as  Stone  pri- 
vately conjectured,  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  and  securing  to  himself  and  his 
own  friends  at  a  more  favorable  season 
the  fair  land  of  promise,  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  probably  convinced,  it 
was  hard  to  say.  He  had  his  way,  how- 
ever, and  the  little  band  turnea  their 
horses'  heads  homeward.  The  night  be- 
fore they  struck  occupied  country,  they 
drew  lots  for  the  already  discovered  and 
marked  pieces  of  country,  and  Stone 
found  himself  remarkably  well  off. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Brisbane,  and  send  in  the  de- 
scriptions to  the  Crown  Lands  Office, 
together  with  an  application  for  leases ; 
and  these  arrangements  having  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded,  most  of  the  adven- 
turers found  ready  purchasers  for  them. 
Amon^  the  rest,  our  friend  Stone  parted 
with  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and  made  his 
way  up  to  Betyammo  with  a  considerable 
credit  to  the  joint  account  of  Mr.  Gray 
and  himself. 

XX. 

CHARLEY   stone's    EXPEDITION. 

Our  exploring  friend  stayed  with  the 
Grays  at  Betyammo  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  and  the  ena  of  the  follow- 
ing wet  weather  found  him  once  more  at 
Rockhampton,  arranging  matters  with  the 
two  companions  of  his  former  journey, 
whose  confidence  he  had  secured.  Rock- 
hampton at  that  time  was,  although  very 
small,  by  00  means  a  dull  place  of  abode. 
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Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fitzroy 
River,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Bris- 
bane and  Sydney  by  steamer,  it  formed 
the  depot  of  supplies  for  the  country 
which  was  being  taken  up  and  stocked 
all  around.  It  had  also  been  the  port  for 
a  •*  dij^jjj^ings "  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
whicli  false  report  had  lured  thousands 
some  time  before,  and  which,  turning  out 
a  failure,  had  caused  much  distress  and 
misery  among  those  who  flocked  there, 
depending  on  what  they  could  extract 
from  Ihe  earth.  Just  now  it  was  swarm- 
ing with  young  men  belonging  to  the  new 
stations  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  who  had  come  down  to 
port  to  see  about  supplies  or  engage 
teams  or  men.  Others  there  were  who, 
having  been  out  exploring,  and  having 
discovered  country,  were  wailing  in  town 
until  the  crown-lands  commissioner,  who 
resided  there,  should  have  leisure  to  ac- 
company them  back  to  these  wilds,  and 
rei:)ort  upon  them  for  government  infor- 
mation. Many  young  men  had  driven 
mobs  of  horses  overland  for  sale  ;  others 
had  travelled  up  with  large  herds  of  cattle, 
or  flocks  of  sheep,  to  stock  country  previ- 
ously secured,  and  had,  for  convenience' 
sake'  partly,  and  partly  from  ignorance  of 
a  more  direct  route,  taken  Rockhampton 
nn  their  way.  Crowds  of  shepherds, 
stockmen,  drovers,  bullock-drivers,  shear- 
ers, bush  men.  etc.,  etc.,  were  spending 
their  hard-won  cheques;  and  swarms  of 
loafers  hung  about  sponging  on  their 
more  manly  brethren.  Besides  these,  the 
little  town  had  its  own  complement  of 
government  otficials,  bankers,  merchants, 
store-keepers,  publicans,  etc.,  who  were 
all  more  or  less  known  among  the  pio- 
neers. Money  was  exceedingly  plentiful, 
and  business  both  brisk  and  sound. 

The  young  men,  who  for  various  rea- 
sons were  doomed  to  a  certain  period  of 
enforced  idleness,  contributed  much  to 
the  evil  notoriety  which  the  youthful  city 
had  accjuired  for  rowdyness.  Being 
mostly  high-spirited,  reckless  men,  drawn 
together  by  a  special  fitness  for  undergo- 
ing hardship,  and  surmounting  the  dan- 
gers and  diflTiculties  of  an  outside  life, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
possess  an  unusual  amount  of  vitality, 
and  consequently  the  aspect  of  the  town 
was  an  exceedingly  lively  one.  Drinking, 
fighting,  practical  joking,  blowing  (that  is, 
talking  loudly  and  boaslingly  on  any  and 
evcrv  subject),  horse-racing,  and  gambling 
at  all  hours  of  the  dav  or  ni;jht  without  let 
or  hindrance,  intermixed  with  business 
matters,  formed  the  occupation  of    the 


inhabitants  ;  and  Stone  was  not  sorry 
when,  his  arrangements  having  been  con- 
cluded, he  slipped  away  quietly,  havinj; 
managed,  as  he  thought,  to  keep  his  des- 
tination a  secret. 

•  Their  journey  was  of  an  uneventful 
character  until  reaching  the  spot  where 
they  had  turned  back  on  the  previous 
expedition,  the  only  break  to  the  general 
monotony  being  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  one  of  the  little  party,  and  which 
they  had  reason  to  be  thankful  turned  out 
a  slight  one.  The  horse  ridden  by  the 
gentleman  in  question,  a  very  fiery  and 
rather  vicious  animal,  having  had  the 
misfortune,  in  passing  through  some 
bushes,  to  disturb  a  large  nest  of  wasps, 
which  had  there  founded  a  colony,  be- 
came so  maddened  and  ungovernable 
under  the  stings  of  his  assaifants,  that, 
unable  to  throw  his  rider  by  fair  means, 
he  dashed  himself  furiously  to  the  ground, 
crushing  the  unfortunate  young  man  b^ 
neath  him.  Horror  seized  upon  the  rest 
Rushing  up,  they  succeeded  in  res!orin|; 
suspended  animation,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  they  ascertained  whether  or 
not  the  thigh-bone  was  intact.  Merci- 
fully this  proved  to  be  the  case.  At  sucb 
a  distance  from  medical  aid,  an  accident 
of  this  nature  meant  a  lingering  snd 
painful  death.  The  sufferer,  however, 
was  able,  after  two  or  three  days*  rest,  to 
renew  the  journey  on  a  quieter  steed. 

Just  before   reaching  the  large  scrub 
through   which    they    nad    been  cutiin;; 
their  path    previous    to    retracing  tlicir 
steps  formerly,  they  came  upon  several 
mobs    of    natives.     It    was   Stone's  en- 
deavor,  if  possible,   to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  aboriginals,  and  they  had  there- 
fore frequently  to  camp  without  lighting  a 
Are,  in  order  to  remain  as  unobserved  as 
possible.    Having  one  night  come  upon  a 
little  plain  surrounded  by  dense  scrub, 
they  ventured  on  making  a  small  blaze,  in 
the  belief  that  the  thick  vegetation  woald 
prevent  the  glare  of  the  flames  frombein;; 
observed.     Merrily  they  ate  their  frugal 
supper,  and  all  were  enjoying  the  solace  of 
that  sweet  "soother,"  the  evening  pii^i 
and  speculating  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  other  expedition,  when  Stone's  black 
boy,  who  had  been  gazing  fixedly  in  the 
distance  for  some  time,  suddenly  pointed 
to  a  light  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub,  about 
one  hundred  and  mty  yards  away,  and 
excitedly  asked  in  a  low  tone,  "Issiy, 
Missa    Tone,  you  think  that  one  firt« 
'tick  ? "    The  question  —  especially  com- 
ing from  the  black  boy,  experienced  in  aQ 
the  ways  of  his  treacherous  brethren— 
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naturally  caused  a  start.  There  was  a 
bright,  steady  little  light  moving  slowly  in 
the  direction  pointed  out,  just  about  the 
size  of  the  glowing  end  of  lighted  bark, 
which  natives  invariably  carry  by  night. 
Were  there  blacks  about  .•*  All  knew  that 
some  natives  have  the  habit  of  tracking 
up  their  foes  at  night  by  the  aid  of  fire- 
sticks. 

Another  now  joined  the  first,  and  the 
doubt  of  the  travellers  was  fast  merging 
into  certainty,  when  one  of  the  lights 
slowly  rose  in  the  air  and  flo«ited  up- 
wards, followed  at  a  little  distance  by  the 
other.  Now  they  sank,  and  again  they 
rose,  chasing  each  other  through  the 
silent  night — wandering  fires  in  the 
"blackness  of  darkness.'' 

All  breathe  more  freely.  The  black  boy 
burst  into  a  laugh.  "  My  word,  me  been 
think  black  fellow  come  up.  What  for 
pircply  walk  about,  gammon  you  and  me 
like  it  that?  "  *  I3ut  the  alarms  were  not 
yet  over.  Scarcely  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  tired  bushmen  were 
thinking  of  turning  in,  when  one  of  the 
party  uttering  rapidly  the  warning,  "  Look 
out !  *'  seized  his  carbine,  and  dropped  on 
his  knees  behind  a  large  tree  close  to 
which  he  had  been  lying.  The  effect 
was  magical.  In  less  tnan  a  minute  each 
one  had  done  the  same,  each  grasping  a 
weapon.  Nothing  now  could  be  seen  of 
the  little  group  wTiich,  a  moment  before, 
were  quietly  lying  and  chatting  together. 
The  small  spot,  illumined  by  the  light  of 
the  tire,  was  now  empty.  Dead  silence 
reigned,  amid  which  could  be  heard  foot- 
steps stealthily  approaching.  Click, 
click,  click,  click,  went  the  hammers  of 
as  many  carbines.  An  instant  more,  and 
a  fitful  gleam  from  the  fire  has  thrown  a 
dim  uncertain  light  on  an  approaching 
black  figure,  discovering  its  legs,  breast, 
and  eves,  with  a  white  mark  on  the  fore- 
head,  after  the  manner  of  the  aboriginals ; 
and  in  the  same  moment,  Stone,  who  is 
nearest,  shouts,  '*  Hold  on,  boys !  don't 
shoot.  It's  the  old  mare's  black  foal!" 
and  so  it  was.  The  creature,  whose  ma- 
ternal parent  was  grazing  in  the  vicinity, 
had  (attracted  by  the  fire)  approached 
cautiously,  sniffing  curiously  as  it  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  start  it  had  occasioned 
now  caused  many  a  hearty  laugh  from  the 
much-relieved  little  band,  each  detailing 
his  own  personal  feelings  during  the  crisis. 

About  a  weeks  hard  work  enabled  them 
to  pierce  the  dense  scrub,  and  the  sight 


*  Whv  do  the  fireflies  travel  about,  deceiving  you  and 
thos^ 


which  then  met  their  eyes  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  reward  for  their  determination 
and  perseverance.  Apparently  limitless 
downs,  clothed  with  the  richest  grasses 
and  herbs,  rolled  away  before  them.  A 
range  of  noble,  curiously-shaped  peaks 
and  hills  stretched  away  on  their  right, 
while  every  few  miles  they  crossed  run- 
ning brooks  of  clear  water.  They  had 
indeed  discovered  a  land,  the  existence 
of  which  would  prove  not  only  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the 
colony  at  large.  Mounting  a  high  hill 
near  their  camp,  they  gazed  with  enrap- 
tured eyes  on  the  tar-stretching  plains 
melting  away  in  the  distance,  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  hazy  sky-line,  crossed  by 
belts  of  timber  and  intersected  by  streams, 
little  knolls  crowned  with  clumps  of  scrub 
varying  prettily  the  undulating  downs  and 
swelling,  timbered  ridges.  How  their 
souls  bounded !  Oh  the  glory  of  being 
the  first  white  men  to  tread  what  might 
be  the  future  home  of  thousands  of  their 
race  !  It  was  a  moment  worth  living  for. 
All  was  theirs.  From  the  blue  mountain- 
peaks  here,  where  the  thin,  grey,  spiral 
signal-smoke  of  the  wild  man  curled  away 
aloft  to  the  far  horizon,  ay,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  beyond,  (for  who  could 
predict  its  limits  })  all  was  theirs. 

Setting  to  work  briskly  now,  they  sur- 
veyed roughly  the  features  of  the  land, 
and  daily  became  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  struck  the  rich  country  at 
Its  junction  with  a  poorer  tract  —  what 
seemed  also  the  index  of  a  vast  extent  of 
country  of  a  similar  character.  Several 
large  runs  had  been  measured  off  in  the 
usual  manner,  when,  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding one  day  to  commence  on  fresh 
ground,  they  were  astonished  to  come 
uix)n  the  tracks  of  shod  horses.  There 
were  a  large  number,  evidently  being  rid- 
den and  driven,  and  going  in  the  direction 
they  had  come  from.  All  stopped  aghast. 
It  was  without  doubt  an  exploring  party. 
On  that  soft  virgin  soil  no  horse's  foot 
had  ever  before  trodden  down  the  succu- 
lent grasses.  A  shower  of  rain  which 
had  fallen  here  rendered  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  age  of  the  tracks; 
but  ten  days  had  already  elapsed  since 
then,  and  it  was  possible  that  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  had  passed  since  they 
were  made.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  their  own  tracks  could  have  remained 
unnoticed,  and  already  their  rivals  might 
be  straining  their  horses  in  the  endeavor 
to  reach  the  settlements,  and  forward 
their  applications  for  the  country. 
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It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  plucky  little 
company.  The  direction  they  came  from 
puzzled  them  most.  When  refusing  to 
proceed  further  during  the  former  expedi- 
tion, the  thought  of  an  easier  and  more 
expeditious  track  into  the  unseen  coun- 
try must  have  occurred  to  their  leader. 
Doubtless  he  had  found  it  on  the  other 
side,  and  probablvwas  as  much  surprised 
to  sec  their  tracKs  as  they  were  to  find 
his.  Had  they  met,  they  might  have 
made  a  compromise ;  but,  under  existing 
circumstances,  each  party's  thought  must 
be  how  to  turn  matters  to  their  respective 
advantages.  But  what  was  to  be  done? 
Hastily  returning  to  camp,  a  special  coun- 
cil was  held.  Everything  depended  on 
getting  down  before  the  others.  It  was 
true  that  their  rivals  had  had  no  time  to 
make  such  a  survey  of  the  country  as 
they  had  done,  but  to  their  experienced 
leader  nothing  was  easier  than  to  take  the 
bearings  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
from  some  unmistakable  spot,  and  define 
vaguely  the  boundaries  of  runs  by  com- 
pass, which  would  answer  his  purpose 
almost  as  well.  Their  hopes  of  reward 
hinged  upon  getting  their  applications 
into  the  office,  and  marked  with  the  day 
and  hour  of  their  receipt,  before  the 
others  could  arrive.  How  was  this  to  be 
effected.'  A  stern-chase  is  proverbially 
a  long  one,  and  the  members  of  the  other 
expedition  were  quite  as  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  haste  as  they  themselves  were. 
It  was  maddening  to  think  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  what  they  had  un- 
dergone so  much  to  secure. 

Tney  could  not  remain  to  look  for  other 
country.  The  ration  supplies  would  not 
admit  of  a  protracted  stay;  besides  which, 
many  different  parties  were  out;  and 
without  information  as  to  the  routes  taken 
by  these,  they  might  only  incur  a  similar 
mischance. 

At  List  Stone  broke  silence.  "  1  think," 
he  said,  **  I  know  a  way  to  manage  —  that 
is,  if  they  have  not  got  too  much  the  start 
of  us." 

"What's  your  idea?'*  eagerly  asked 
the  other  two. 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  "  down  on  the 
seacoast,  straight  down  from  here,  there 
is  a  Beche-dc-mer  fishing-station.  I  know 
the  men  well;  they  have  two  or  three 
fast-sailing  whale-boats.  What  I  propose 
is  to  push  down  there,  and  offer  a  fifty- 
pound  note,  or  a  hundred,  if  need  be,  for 
a  passage  to  Rockhampton,  and  chance 
finding  a  steamer  from  there.  It  is  our 
safest  plan.  I  will  go  with  the  black  boy. 
You  two  can  start  down  overland.     I  ao 


not  think  it  possible,  should  they  have 
started,  that  you  can  overtake  them ;  still 
something  may  occur  on  the  road  to  delay 
them ;  and  we  must  neglect  no  opportu- 
nity. I  won*t  promise,"  continued  he, 
"  that  I  can  eet  down  from  the  Beche-de- 
mer  station,  for  their  boats  may  be  absent, 
or  the  men  may  be  away  on  the  *  ketch  * 
which  they  belong  to.  All  I  will  say  is, 
that  if  there,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake 
and  a  good  cheque,  they  may  be  induced 
to  go." 

After  some  deliberation  this  plan  was 
adopted ;  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  sair 
Stone  commence  his  journey.  It  iras  br 
no  means  an  easy  task  which  he  had  set 
before  himself,  and  it  was  fraught  with 
hazard  to  both  him  and  his  boy.  He  had 
the  knowledge  that  a  B6che-ae-mcr  fish- 
ing-station existed  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  the  estuary  of 
which  he  had  observed  a  considerable 
time  before,  during  a  short  cruise  which 
he  had  made  along  the  coast :  but  no  one 
knew  the  country  inland:  and  so  many 
rivers  took  their  rise  on  the  coast-rans^c, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  he  might  follow 
down  the  wrong  one  to  the  seacoast,  and 
then  get  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  salt- 
water inlets,  mangroves,  and  vine  scrubs. 
He  had  only  taken  one  fortnight's  rations : 
but  this  he  intended  to  spin  out  by  put- 
ting himself  and  his  faithful  attendant 
on  half-rations,  in  case  the  worst  should 
happen. 

He  must  succeed.  He  shut  his  eyes 
resolutely  to  the  dangers  which  a  well- 
equippea  party  might  escape,  but  which 
were  magnified  a  liundred  times  in  his 
case;  and  equally  cheerful  and  deter- 
mined was  his  companion.  Each  leading 
a  spare  horse,  they  pushed  on  until  dark- 
ness compelled  them  to  stop.  Guided 
partly  by  compass,  and  partly  by  that 
curious  and  infallible  instinct  which  some 
men  possess  in  so  very  remarkable  a  de- 
gree, they  made  their  way  at  considerable 
speed  until  the^'  arrived  at  the  high  coast- 
range.     In  doing  so,  some  country  «ai 


ing 
iich, 


passed  over  which,  with  an  explorers  e}T, 
the  white  man  mentally  resolved  sbooid 
be  examined  on  a  future  occasion:  9t 
present,  time  did  not  permit. 

From  the  range,  the  sight  of  the  huf 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eigh^ 
miles,  cheered  them;  and  Stone  fancied 
that  he  recognized  the  towering  peak  of 
an  island  near  their  destination. 

After  descending  the  coast  side  of  the 
range,  the  grass  became  longer,  reaching! 
indeed,  sometimes  over  their  heads  w 
horseback.    It  was  armed  with  a  bvbed 
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ecd  nearlv  half  an  inch  in  length.  These 
;rass-seeas»  being  ripe,  adhered  in  inch 
trof  usion  to  their  persona  that  they  felt 
ike  immense  porcupines ;  and  the  seeds, 
forking  into  the  flesh  in  a  thousand  dircc- 
ions,  also  caused  acute  pain  and  irrita- 
ion.  The  great  size  of  the  seed  enabled 
bem  to  extract  them  more  easily  than  the 
mailer  and  infinitelv  more  troublesome 
inds  which  grew  inland ;  but  neverthe- 
tss  the  annoyance  was  extreme.  The 
orses  also  suffered  much  in  forcing  their 
ray  through  the  lon^,  wiry  grass,  which, 
utting  their  fetlock-joints,  caused  each 
tep  to  be  made  in  pain. 

The  tarantula  spiders  —  heavy,  hit* 
odied,  horrid  creatures,  almost  as  large 
s  small  birds,  with  legs  fully  two  inches 
)Qg  —  spread  their  webs  ever3rwhere  be- 
ween  the  trees ;  and,  in  their  haste  and 
ireoccupation  of  mind,  the  travellers  fre- 
[uently  ran  into  the  snare,  their  heads 
^tting  covered  with  the  strong,  sticky 
tnicture,  like  a  veil.  The  disgust  was 
nhanced  by  feeling  the  hateful  architect 
un  swiftly  across  their  faces  as  he  made 
lis  escape.  Millions  of  flies  and  insects 
i  all  kinds  were  sheltered  and  protected 
>y  the  long  grass.  The  common  fl^  cov- 
red  their  persons,  seemingly  enjoying 
he  pleasure  of  travelling  on  horseback. 
Jttle  groups  of  them  buzzed  in  front  of 
he  travellers'  eyes,  alighting  on  the  cor- 
lers  of  them,  and  renewing  their  attacks, 
rben  driven  away,  with  a  pertinacity  onlv 
o  be  overcome  by  death.  The  well- 
mown  blii^ht-fly  intimated  his  unwelcome 
>rcsence  by  stinging  the  black  boy  in  the 
ive,  the  lids  of  which  instantly  swelled  to 
tne  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  remained  so 
for  the  next  two  or  three  dajrs,  causing  in- 
tense irritation.  Tiny  sand-flies  swarmed 
in  myriads  about  the  horses*  ears,  or  sat 
Id  patches  over  their  bodies,  goading  them 
to  distraction ;  and  at  night  the  mosoui- 
toes  uqited  in  one  continual  hum  of  joy 
15  they  pursued  their  philanthropical  in- 
i^estigations. 

Pushing  along,  they  came  at  last  to  the 
3^nks  of  a  broad  river,  which,  from  its 
•>ze,  Stone  felt  assured  must  be  the  one 
vhich  debouched  into  the  ocean  near  the 
^pot  he  was  desirous  of  attaining.  The 
Op  banks  were  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
^oove  the  level  of  the  water.  About  half- 
way between  the  water  and  the  highest 
^nks  a  broad  terrace  ran,  forming  a  sec- 
ond band.  Along  the  water's  edge,  noble 
^-trces,  whose  drooping  branches  swept 
he  stream,  formed  a  fringe,  the  dark 
rtten  of  their  thick  foliage  Ming  relieved 
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now  and  then  as  the  white  cockatoos  Hew 
among  their  branches,  or  rose  in  a  vast 
cloud  of  spotless  purity  but  oiiearthly 
noise. 

The  river's  bed  is  full  of  large  sand- 
banks, upon  which  alligators  may  be  seen 
lying  motionless  with  widely  distended 
jaws.  Native  ^'companions.''  and  briU 
liantly  plumaged  cranes  and  herons  stalk 
about  in  the  shallow  water.'  Pelicans 
with  hure  beaks  sail  about  majestically, 
surrounded  by  smaller  fry  of  all  sorts. 
New  descriptions  of  water^fowl  are  met 
with  here  and  there.  A  little  distance 
further  on  they  come  to  a  camp  of  flying* 
foxes.  The  huge  trees  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  actually  black  with  them. 
The  great  bats  hans  by  their  hooked 
wings  to  everv  available  branch  and  twir, 
squealing  ana  quarrelling.  The  smell  is 
dreadful.  The  camp  extends  for  at  least 
three  miles.  There  must  be  millions  upon 
millions  of  them.  Wild  fiffsgrow  plenti- 
fully, as  also  do  the  beautiful  plum-trees 
covered  with  fruit,  and  flowering  vines 
twine  themselves  gracefully  round  their 
stems.  Sometimes  groups  of  natives  are 
seen  fishing  In  the  nver.  They  must  be 
numerous  about  here.  The  trees  bear 
the  frequent  marks  of  their  stone  toma- 
hawks, and  little  beaten  paths  lead  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  They  have  hitherto, 
as  far  as  the  travellers  are  aware,  evaded 
being  seen  by  them.  They>ach  watch 
half  through  the  night.  The  black  boy  is 
invaluable  from  his  cool  courage ;  ana  on 
one  occasion,  when  Stone's  excited  fancy 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  actually  heard 
the  rustling  of  the  grass  as  the  savages 
stole  up,  he  remarked  with  a  grin,  allud- 
ing to  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  the 
naSced  skins  d  the  aborigines,  **  Suppos- 
ing black  fellow  come,  you  hear  him  like 
it  that,"  slapping  his  own  shoulder  at  the 
skmt  time,  m  the  act  of  killing  a  mosquito, 
which,  from  their  numbers,  ne  probably 
did. 

Thtfy  have  now  to  cross  the  river,  and 
succeed,  after  being  nearly  swallowed  up 
in  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  which  it 
is  full.  Now  they  approach  the  sea,  and 
the  C3rcas-palms  so  common  on  the  coast- 
range  disappear.  The  Iron-bark  and 
gum-trees  are  mixed  with  stunted  tl-trees, 
grass-trees,  and  curious,  welrd4ooking 
pandanus-trees.  Impenetrable  vine-scrubs 
tine  the  river-banks  at  Intervals* 

Hurrah  1  a  salt-water  creek.  The  trav- 
ellers rejoice;  they  feel  they  are  ap-' 
proaching  their  destination,  but  still  their 
troubles  are  not  over.     The  salt-water 
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creeks  are  numerous.  They  are  slimy 
gulfs  of  oozing  mud  when  the  tide  is  out, 
and  alligators  lurk  in  their  sluggish  depths 
when  in,  and  crossed  they  must  be. 
Mangrove-swamps  must  be  got  round. 
The  white  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  gets 
lost  in  one  of  them.  They  are  the  home 
of  alligators,  poisonous  reptiles,  leeches, 
frogs,  etc.,  etc.,  —  a  bottomless  pit  of 
stinking  deep  slime,  swarming  with  .sand- 
flies, mosquitoes,  centipedes,  and  scor- 
pions. Now  they  ride  down  to  the  beach, 
passing  by  a  platform  erected  on  four  tall 
forks,  on  which  lie  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  sun  the  dried  remains  of  some  dark 
warrior,  and  they  eagerly  gaze  for  a  sign 
of  the  presence  of  white  men. 

Some  distance  down  the  coast  Stone 
joyfully  recognized  his  island,  and  they 
pushed  along  the  sandy  beach  until  even- 
ing, when,  to  their  great  relief  and  de- 
light, they  found  themselves  at  the  fish- 
ing-station which  it  had  been  their  object 
to  reach. 

The  hardy  sailors  were  no  less  sur- 
prised than  glad  to  welcome  their  old 
acQuaintance  at  their  out-of-the-way  home, 
ana  readily  agreed  to  take  Stone  down  in 
a  whale-boat,  and  allow  the  boy  to  remain 
at  their  camp  with  the  horses  until  he 
could  be  sent  for.  They  were  engaged  in 
smoking  a  Lirge  haul  ot  "tit  "  fish  which 
they  had  nyde  on  a  neighboring  reef. 
Their  kctcn  was  beached  high  and  dry 
near  the  camp ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
had  very  comfortable  quarters. 

That  evening  the  boat  was  got  ready  to 
start,  and  long  before  day  broke  she  had 
left  the  hospitable  camp  far  behind  her, 
and  was  running  free  before  a  favoring 
breeze,  with  Stone  sound  asleep  (the  first 
time  in  security  for  many  months), 
wrapped  in  a  spare  sail.  A  good  rest  re- 
freshed him  greatly,  and  the  mvigorating 
sea-breeze,  together  with  his  successful 
trip,  emboldened  him  to  hope  for  a 
favorable  termination  to  his  enterprise. 
The  whale-boat  cut  along  merrily,  never 
shipping  a  sea.  Oh  the  mercy  of  the 
open  ocean  breeze,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  his  own  people  after  his  late  suf- 
ferings !  The  sapphire  sea,  out  of  which 
rose  innumerable  little  fairy  islands,  some 
clothed  with  dark  cedars  and  pines  to  the 
water's  edge,  others  mere  spots  of  emerald 
sward,  washed  a  silver  beach-line.  Pierc- 
ing the  clear  waters,  the  eye  could  dis- 
cern forests  of  branching  coral,  through 
which  the  fish  darted  in  shoals,  or  fed 
motionless  on  their  marine  pasture.  Now 
and  then  a  sea-snake  is  passed,  coiled 


with  his  head  erect  on  the  top  of  a  crested 
wave ;  or  the  fin  of  a  shark  is  seen  as  it 
cruises  after  its  prey;  or  a  little  bark 
canoe  darts  from  one  island  to  another, 
and  is  lost  to  view  among  its  verdure. 

But  what  pen  can  describe  the  glorious 
beauty  of  evening,  when  the  setting  sun, 
amid  a  blaze  of  gold  and  purple,  dipped 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  gilding 
far  and  wide  the  glowing  sea  and  the  dark 
mountain-tops  ?  or  the  tropical  beauty  of 
the  night,  its  stillness  broken  only  by'the 
roar  of  the  fire-flashing  breakers  as  they 
boomed  on  the  sunken  coral  ledges,  or 
rolled  in  waves  of  light  towards  that  un- 
known shore .^  They  had  a  capital  run; 
and  as  they  approacned  the  entrance  of 
the  Fitzroy,  the  black  smoke  of  a  steamer 
making  her  way  down  from  the  "  fleets  '* 
is  seen  above  the  trees.  This  is  indeed 
a  piece  of  luck.  It  is  the  Australian 
Steam  Navigation  Company ^s  steamer 
the  **  Boomerang,"  bound  south.  Another 
half-hour,  and  it  would  have  been  too  hte 
for  another  week.  She  stops  ;  and  as  (he 
whale-boat  runs  alongside  and  lowers  her 
sail.  Stone,  who  is  standing  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  recognizes  many  a  famih'ar  face 
and  voice  among  the  throng  who  lean 
over  her  side  looking  down  on  them. 

His  own  rough  appearance  for  a  time 
protects  his  identity.  His  hair  and  beard 
have  grown  long,  the  wide  brim  of  his 
soft  felt  hat  has  lost  its  stiffening,  and 
hangs  limply  on  his  shoulders  ;  bis  shirt 
and  trousers  have  become  of  no  particu- 
lar hue,  and  bear  the  mark  of  many  a 
thorny  struggle;  while  bis  revolver,  car- 
bine, and  red  blanket  import  a  pictur- 
esqueness  not  uncommon  in  these  parts. 

Bidding  a  hearty  good-bye  to  his  friends 
in  need,  and  handing  them  a  handsome 
cheque,  he  climbed  up  the  ladder.  The 
little  whale-boat  filled  her  sail  and  stood 
away  for  Rockhampton,  where  her  crew 
will  yet  be  in  time  to  get  a  skinful  of 
grog  oef ore  night. 

Once  on  board,  he  is  surrounded  bf 
friends.  Naturally  he  is  asked  whence 
he  comes ;  and  he  has  barely  given  a 
vague  account  of  his  journey,  when  be 
is  informed  of  the  wonderful  disooveiy 
which  has  been  made  by  his  rivals, whose 
party  was  about  arriving  when  the  steanff 
left.  His  hopes,  so  bright  a  while  ag<^ 
sink.  He  asks  why  none  of  them  are  M 
board,  and  is  informed  that  the  muVati 
to  the  few  stations  on  the  other  side  of 
Rockhampton  has  brought  in  the  ne«^ 
having  out-travelled  the  explorers. 

He  breathes  once  more.     No  dc^ 
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their  applications  are  with  the  mail  the 
vessel  carries.  Should  he  present  his 
own  before  the  deliver^'  of  the  steam- 
er's letters,  the  victor)- will  yet  be  his.  A 
friend  supplied  him  with  the  necessary 
outfit;  and  when  the  old  "Boomerang^* 
makes  fast  to  the  Australian  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  wharf  on  the  Brisbane 
River  he  hurries  off  to  the  Crown  Lands 
Office,  which  is  fortunatelv  open,  and, 
presenting  the  papers  which  he  has  had 
time  to  make  out  on  board,  has  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  no  other  applica- 
tions for  country  have  arrived  from  that 
quarter. 

He  has  gained  the  day.  Hurrah  ! 
Nothing  like  push.  Back  to  the  steamer. 
Champagne  all  round.  He  tells  his  story. 
Hurrah  lor  the  north  !  More  champagne. 
Away  up  to  '*  Braysher's"  now.  What  a 
huge  town  Brisbane  looks  after  the  wild, 
solitary  bush!  It  is  a  kind  of  London. 
One  can  never  tire  of  walking  up  and 
down  Queen  Street  watching  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  and  staring  at  the  shops.  The 
siijht  of  so  many  human  beings  causes  a 
wild  excitement,  heightened  at  night  when 
the  lamps  blaze  and  glitter.  It  is  not 
altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
"  bushman"  should  commit  excess  after 
his  silent  life  of  rigorous  self-denial  and 
privation. 

How  strange  is  the  feeling  of  walking 
up-stairs  and  viewing  one's  figure  in  a 
pier-glass !  How  glorious  is  the  return 
to  a  land  of  plenty  —  a  land  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  properly  cooked  food  !  One 
looks  upon  the  black-coated  waiter  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  awe,  and  feels  quite 
thankful  when  he  quietly  pockets  his  tip 
without  upbraiding  one  with  an  attempt 
to  purchase  his  sympathies.  The  dark, 
bronzed  face  and  the  rough  hands,  mark 
one  out  to  the  storekeepers  and  other 
leeches  as  proper  prey;  but  never  mind; 
what's  the  odds?  It  is  not  every  day 
one  sees  a  town. 

Every  bushman  has  experienced  these 
feelings  on  his  return  to  civilization  after 
a  long  absence,  and  so  also  did  Stone,  his 
delight  being  much  increased  by  his  tri- 
umph. He  had,  however,  a  stronger 
attraction  at  Betyammo,  whither  he  has- 
tened as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  mail  took  back  the  wel- 
come intimation  to  his  companions,  one 
of  whom  returned  to  the  Beche-de-mcr 
station  and  brought  home  overland  the 
horses  and  boy,  whose  arrival  was  hailed 
with  much  rejoicing  by  his  tribe,  and 
with  no  less  cordiality  than  sincerity  by 
bis  master. 


From  Macintllan*8  Masaxine, 

AN    ESCAPE    FOR    LIFE    FROM    A    FIJIAN 

CYCLONE. 

Savu  Savu  Bay,  the  Fiji  Islbs, 
15M  December t  1879. 

Mv  DEAR  Father  and  Mother, — 
I  arrived  here  only  yesterday  morning 
from  Levuka,  and  very,  very  glad  I  am  to 
get  safe  home  at  last,  for  we  were  ship- 
wrecked on  the  way,  and  had  to  swim  for 
our  lives;  it  was  a  terrible  time.  I  suf- 
fered all  the  awful  horrors  of  a  death  by 
drowning,  but  my  life  has  been  preser\'ed, 
I  may  truly  say,  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
I  don't  know  how  to  write  about  it ;  I  am 
so  full  of  thankfulness  that  you  have  been 
spared  what  I  know  would  have  been  a 
great  sorrow  to  you  all;  just  simply 
rejoice  that  I  am  still  to  the  tore,  a  good 
deal  battered  about,  but  safe  and  sound, 
and  as  well  in  health  as  ever,  thank  God 
for  that.  But  I  had  better  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair.  I  left  Levuka  last  Tuesday 
morning,  the  9th,  at  daylight,  in  a  cutter 
of  nine  tons,  the  owner  and  captain  in 

charge,  his  name  H ,  a  man  of  few 

words,  a  quiet,  honest,  trustworthy  fellow, 
for  whom  1  have  a  great  liking,  thoroughly 
up  to  his  work.  As  crew  we  had  a  half- 
caste  and  two  strong  Fijians,  only  one 
other  passenger    besides   myself.    This 

man,    A ,    was    formerly  captain   in 

some  merchant  service,  a  very  rough 
diamond,  but  at  bottom  a  very  good 
fellow ;  he  came  to  Fiji  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  is  now  a  grey-haired  old  fellow, 
with  a  wife  and  large  family  of  children. 

H is  in  partnership  with  C ,  in 

Savu  Savu  Bay,  brother  to  the  one  you 
know.  They  bought  this  cutter  a  few 
months  ago,  and  nave  been  running  her 
regularly  ever  since. 

We  left  Levuka,  as  I  have  said,  at  day- 
light last  Tuesday,  with  a  very  lignt 
breeze.  We  made  very  little  way  that 
day,  and  anchored  for  the  night  close  to 
an  island.  Next  morning  at  daylight  we 
started  again ;  what  little  breeze  there  was 
was  in  our  favor,  but  by  evening  it  had 
died  away,  and  left  us  out  in  the  open  sea. 
All  that  night  we  kept  bobbing  on.  As 
soon,  however,  as  day  dawned,  we  saw  at 
once  we  were  in  for  something  hot — at 
all  events  a  very  heavy  squall  was  comine 
on  —  so  we  took  in  all  our  extra  sails,  and 
reefed  close  down,  not  a  bit  too  soon.  A 
terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  struck  us, 
sending  the  cutter  almost  over  on  to  her 
beam  ends  ;  we  feared  our  two  small  sails 
would  be  blown  clean  away,  but  being  new 
and  strong  they  held,  to  our  great  relief. 
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At  first  we  thought  we  were  only  in  for  a 
very  heavy  squall,  which  would  not  last 
more  than  two  or  three  hours,  but  instead 
of  that  it  increased  in  iury,  and  so  rapidly, 
that  within  half  an  hour  it  was  blowing  a 
perfect  hurricane,  and  as  we  have  since 
found  out,  a  regular  cyclone.  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  such  a  sight ;  I  never  wish  to 
experience  it  again  in  such  a  small  craft. 
Our  cutter  of  nine  tons,  in  ordinary  sail- 
ing weather,  always  boasted  of  five  sails 
—  a  mainsail,  square  sail,  gaff  top-sail, 
stay  sail,  and  jib.  We  took  in  everything 
except  the  mainsail  and  jib,  both  of  which  ; 
we  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  and  ' 
yet  we  lay  over  with  our  lee  gunwale  un- 
der water  the  whole  time.  At  first  the  sea 
was  comparatively  smooth,  for  the  wind 
was  so  strong  that  it  literally  prevented 
the  sea  from  rising;  it  seemed  at  first 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  waves  to 
lift,  for  if  one  attempted  to  do  so  the  wind 
caught  it  and  sent  it  hissing  along  in 
spray;  we  were  almost  blinded  with  the 
heavy  rain  and  spray;  and  although  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  became  quite 
dark,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  could  only  see  a  few  yards 
ahead. 

The  storm  came  up  from  the  eastward, 
but  soon  shifted  round  to  the  N.E.,  right 
dead  ahead  in  our  teeth ;  we  then  decided 
to  try  and  make  for  the  shelter  of  a  small 
rocky  barren  islet,  for  we  were  out  in  the 
open  sea,  and  this  was  our  only  refuge. 
We  steered  by  compass,  for  we  could  not 

see  any  distance  ahead.     H steered, 

A went  up  to  the  masthead,  and  Lui, 

the  half-caste,  and  the  two  Fijians  stood 
ready.  As  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  do 
what  was  wanted,   I    remained  close  to 

H ,  to  lend  him  a  hand  if  necessary. 

We  were  of  course  drenched  all  the  time 
with  the  heavy  rain  and  spray,  but  that 
was  nothing.  To  reach  the  island  we 
had  to  pass  through  some  dangerous  reef 
patches,  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  the 
passage  through  the  reef  only  a  very  nar- 
row one,  being  but  a  few  yards  wide.  Not 
one  of  us  spoke  a  word  ;  1  knew  afterwards 
that  we  were  all  thinking  the  same  thing, 
that  it  was  indeed  very  doubtful  whether 
any  of  us  would  see  land  again.  We  were 
close-hauled  to  endeavor  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  to  windward  of  the  passage, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  get  through  be- 
fore the  wind  shifted  round  any   more. 

After  a  long  time,  A cried  out  that 

we  were  close  upon  the  reef;  there  it 
was,  a  white  seething  mass  of  huge  waves 

and  foam.     I  looked  at  H ,  his  honest, 

brown  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  with 


such  a  desperate  look  upon  it ;  we  all  saw 
at  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
passage,  close-hauled  though  we  were,  on 
that  tack.  There  was  not  a  second  to  be 
lost;  we  were  almost  on  the  reef;  Un- 
tried to  put  the  cutter  about,  she  missed 
stays  ;  we  could  not  get  her  round ;  and 
the  next  moment  we  were  broadside  on, 
among  the  huge  waves  and  white  foam 
right  on  the  reef,  which  here  is  some  fifty 
to  sixty,  yards  wide:  an  awful  sea  was 
running,  and  we  were  tossed  up  and  down 
like  a  cockle  shell.  A at  the  mast- 
head roared  out  his  orders  in  a  hoarse 
voice  of  agony,  "  Luff,  luff!  keep  her  full! 
luff,  luff !  keep  her  full ! ''  and  in  that  way 
we  literally  dodi;ed  l>etween  the  huge 
rocks  until  we  reached  the  deep  water 
beyond.  Our  escape  was  a  most  miracu- 
lous one ;  at  one  time  if  we  had  been  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  instead  of  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  wave,  we  must  have  all  lost 
our  lives.    When  we  were  safe  in  the 

open  sea  again,  A came  down  from 

the  masthead,  his  face  very  white,  and 
said  to  me,  **  Sonny,  I  would  not  have 
given  five  shillings  for  any  of  our  lives  a 

minute  ago.*'     I  looked  at  old  H ,  he 

was  nearly  crying  with  thankfulness. 

That  danger  over,  we  had  another  diffi- 
culty before  us  —  how  to  reach  the  island : 
for  the  wind  was  gradually  hauling  round, 
and  was  again  blowing  dead  ahead,  and  a 
tremendous  sea  was  running.  After  tack- 
ing and  tacking  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, we  reached  holding-ground  on  the 
lee  side  of  our  barren  island,  and  threw 
out  both  anchors  and  sixty-five  fathoms  cf 
chain.  Lui  and  the  Fijians  went  ashore 
in   the  boat  to  cook;   she  returned  for 

A ,  who  also  went    ashore.    H 

and  I  remained  on  board,  not  anticipating 
any  danger.    This  was  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    Soon  after  A—  left  us 
the  wind  went  round  to  the  northward, 
and  instead  of  our  being  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  island,  we  were  now  on  the  wind- 
ward  side,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
gale ;  it  was  impossible  then  for  the  boat 
to  return   to  us ;  the  sight  was  a  grand 
one,  and  believing  that  our  chains  would 
hold,  and  not  dreaming  that  there  urasaoy 
danger,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 

Where  the  lx>at  had  gone  ashore  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  white  sand,  with  a  back- 
ground of  trees,  the  rest  of  the  island 
nothing  but  bluff,  barren  rocks,  risioj; 
straight  out  of  the  water ;  a  tremendous 
sea  was  rolling  in,  and  dashing  funously 
against  these  rocks,  striking  them  apu 
rising  high  in  the  air,  a  mass  of  white 
foam  ;  the  trees  on  the  island  in  their  ne* 
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spring  foliage  forming  a  beautiful  con- 
trast. H said  to  me,  "  What  an  iron- 
bound  coast ! "     I  made  some  remark,  I 

think,  that  it  was  very  ijrand  ;  and  H 

said,  *'  Yes,  old  man,  but  I  pity  the  poor 
fellow  who  gets  dashed  up  against  those 
rocks." 

Meanwhile,  the  storm  was  increasing 
rapidly  in  fury,  the  cutter  dipping  bows 
under'  to  every  wave,  the  spray  flyinjj 
clean  over  us.  We  went  down  below  into 
the  little  cabin  and  had  somethinjj  to  eat, 
a  biscuit  and  salt  beef.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  boat  to  come  out  to  us ;  noth- 
ing could  have  lived  in  the  heavy  sea,  so 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  on  board,  the 
storm  raging  worse  and  worse.  A  little 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  down  below,  for  I  was  very  cold  and 
wet.  I  was  down  but  a  few  minutes, 
when   H 


called  to  me,   "  Old  man, 

stand  by  to  swim,  one  chain  has  parted  ! " 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  quite  enough. 

I  did  not  say  a  word ;  \felt  the  worst  had 

come ;  I  went  on  deck  at  once  ;  there  was 

H ,  with  nothing  but  his  shirt  on,  his 

face  very  white,  and  with  the  same  look 
on  it  that  I  had  noticed  when  we  were  on 
the  reef.  I  went  to  the  bows,  and  of 
course  saw  at  once  that  one  chain  had 

gone.     I  said  to  H ,  "  Let  us  lash  two 

oars  together,  and  get  ashore  on  them.'* 
He  said,  "  Not  a  bit  of  use,  you  will  only 
be  drifted  upon  those  rocks ;  your  only 
chance  is  to  swim,  and  tr}*  and  make  for 
that  bit  of  sandy  beach.  It  is  your  only 
chance,  old  man;  if  you  get  upon  those 
rocks  you  will  be  dashed  to  pieces." 
Now,  in  order  to  reach  that  sandy  beach 
we  had  to  swim  in  a  great  measure  against 
wind,  waves,  and  tide.  I  merely  said,  "  I 
suppose  we  had  better  go  before  the  other 
chain  parts."  He  said,  "Yes,  if  you  wait 
till  then  you  will  have  less  chance."  I 
did  not  say  another  word.  I  stripped  m 
clothes  oft.    As  I  was  taking  my  shirt 


my 
off. 


H 


said,  **  You  had  better  keep  that 


on  ;  you  will  want  something  on  shore, 
liut  I  took  it  off,  for  I  knew  1  could  not 
swim  in  it;  I,  however,  kept  my  jersey 
on,  and  there  I  stood  ready.  We  botn 
stood  together  hanging  on  to  the  shrouds, 
both  of  us  silent,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
very  quiet,  and  our  faces  —  for  mine  must 

have   been   the  same  as  H *s  —  very 

white.  I  looked  at  the  huge  breakers,  at 
the  rocks,  at  the  distance  from  the  strip 
of  beach,  and  I  felt  my  heart  sink  terribly. 
I  did  not  say  a  word,  but  I  felt  I  could 
not  reach  the  shore  ;  there  was  no  time 
for  any  cowardice.  H told  me  after- 
wards'that  I  did  not  show  the  slightest 


fear,  that  he  never  saw  any  one  behave  in 
such  a  cool  manner  as  I  did.  Just  before 
I  jumped  into  the  sea,  I  turned  round  to 

H ,  and  said, "  Old  man,  I  can't  do  it." 

The  next  moment  I  was  among  the  waves, 
swimming  for  the  shore.  I  kept  up  my 
presence  of  mind  grandly.  I  swam  slowly 
and  deliberately,  for  I  knew  I  stood  a 
poor  chance  if  1  flurried  myself.     I  heard 

H plunge  into  the  sea  behind  me; 

he  soon  passed  me,  swimming  with  far 
greater  ease  than  I  did  ;  he  is  much  more 
powerfully  built  than  I  am,  stronger  in 
every  way,  and  has  led  a  very  rough  life 
since  his  boyhood ;  he  stood  a  far  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  shore  than  I  did. 
It  was  terrible  work  amongst  those  huge 
breakers;  they  followed  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  when  you  did 
manage  to  rise  to  the  surface  after  being 
overwhelmed  with  one,  you  had  not  time 
even  to  breathe  before  the  next  huge 
wave  was  upon  you.  I  was  getting  very 
exhausted,  my  arms  and  legs  so  tired  that 
I  could  hardly  move  them,  and  I  found  it 
more  difficult  to  rise  from  under  the  waves. 

I  saw  A (who  cannot  swim  a  stroke) 

on  the  beach,  gesticulating  and  running 

about  frantically.    I  saw  H far  ahead 

of  me,  still  making  good  way ;  then  I  saw 
Lui,  the  half-caste,  a  perfect  Hercules  in 
strength,  and  a  splendid  swimmer,  dash 
into  tbe  water  followed  by  the  two  Fijians. 
I  saw  them  reach  H ;  one  Fijian  re- 
mained with  him  to  help  him,  and  Lui 
and  the  other  came  on  towards  me.  It 
seemed  child's  play  to  them;  the  breakers 
were  rolling  in  towards  the  shore ;  as 
thev  met  each  one  they  dived  under  it, 
and  so  they  came  on  to  me.  I  was  afraid 
they  would  not  reach  me  in  time,  for  I 
was  completely  exhausted.  I  had  no 
strength  left  in  me,  and  I  gave  an  awful 
yell,  and  sank  before  they  reached  me. 
when  I  came  to  the  surface,  I  found  my- 
self almost  unconsciously  between  them, 
my  left  hand  on  Lui's  shoulder,  my  right 
arm  held  up  by  the  Fijian.  We  made  tor 
the  shore;  in  a  second  a  huge  breaker 
was  upon  us,  and  separated  us. 

A ,  who  was  watching   from    the 

beach,  says  he  thought  none  of  us  would 
come  to  the  surface  again,  we  were  so 
long  beneath  the  waves;  however,  we 
came  to  the  surface  again,  and  Lui  and 
the  Fijian  grasped  me  again;  a  huge 
wave  separated  us  again,  again  we  came 
together,  and  made  a  vain  attempt.  Lui 
said,  ''Sa  oW  C*It  is  finished"),  shook 
me  off,  and  made  for  the  shore,  followed 
by  the  Fijian.  I  then  heard  a  yell  from 
H y  the  Fijian  who  came  out  to  help 
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him  had  deserted  him  also.  When  Lui 
said,  **  Sa  of/"  and  the  two  men  left  me, 
the  agony  of  mind  I  suffered  is  something 
indescribable  ;  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  life, 
I  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  down  I  sank. 
I  heard  the  breakers  roaring  above  me,  I 
could  just  sec  my  arms  moving  feebly 
about,  my  stomach  began  to  swell  most 
]>ainfully  with  the  amount  of  salt  water  I 
was  swallowing,  and  then  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner  I  came  to  the  surface 
again,   and  saw  them    dragging    H 


ashore.     Down  I  sank  again,  and  so  on, 
until  at  last   I   felt  dashed  against  the 
rocks.     I  grasped  at  them,  but  they  were 
smooth  and    slippery,  and  back   I   was 
sucked  again  by  the  waves ;    the  next 
wave  threw  me   up  again,  and  I  felt  a 
hand  clutch  hold  of    me  and  drag  me 
higher  up ;    I  fully  realized  then  how  a 
drowning  man  grasps  at  every  straw ;  the 
wavey/^//<7/^^both  of  us  agamstthe  rock, 
which  rose  sheer  above  us ;  I  clutched  at 
it  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way,  and  most 
mercifully  three   fingers   of    each    hand 
stuck  in  two  small  niches  in  the  rock;  I 
could  only  get  them  in  as  far  as  the  first 
joint,  no  more;  how  1  held  on  is  a  marvel 
to  me,  a  marvel  to  every  one  who  saw  the 
place  afterwards.     The  next  wave  lifted 
me  clean  off  my  feet,  and  towered  high 
above  us,  how  my  fingers  retained  their 
hold  I   cannot  tell,  it  was  pure  despera- 
tion ;    as   the   wave  receded  the  suction 
was  very  great,  it  washed  the  Fijian,  who 
had  saved  me,  back  again  amongst  the 
breakers.     I  looked  round  for  an  instant, 
and  saw  him  struggling  in  the  water,  but 
the  next  wave  was  upon  me,  a  huge  body 
of  water,  and  I  held  on  again  like  grim 
death ;   my  strength  was  gone,  my  arms 
and  legs  numb,  but  I  dicT  not  leave  go. 
The  wave  washed  the  Fijian  into  a  small 
hole  in   the   rock   hollowed  out  by  the 
action  of  the  water;  into  this  the  waves 
swept  with  fearful  force;  but  the  Fijian 
was  fresh  and  stuck  there.     After  a  while 
he  clambered  round   the    rocks,  how   I 
don*t  know,  and  went  for  help;  he  saw 

A and  shouted  to  him  for  a  rope; 

he  (A )  chopped  off  the  boat's  painter 

with  an  axe,  and  sent  Lui  and  the  Fijians 
over  the  rocks  to  me.  They  came  down 
from  above,  and  let  the  rope  down  to  me 
in  a  noose ;  it  was  too  short  —  they  called 
and  yelled  to  me  to  catch  hold  of  it,  but  1 
coula  not,  I  had  no  strength  left ;  they  let 
it  down  a  little  lower,  it  was  now  about 
two  feet  above  me ;  I  waited  for  the  next 
wave,  it  lifted  me  up,  I  made  one  des- 
perate effort  and  caught  hold  of  the  rope. 
They  dragged  me  up  to  a  small  ledge, 


where  there  was  Just  room  for  them  to 
stand ;  they  seized  me  by  the  wrists  and 
legs,  and  there  I  vomited  a  quantity  of 
blood  and  water;  after  a  while  they 
dragged  me  up  higher  to  another  led^ ; 
as  they  were  doing  so,  the  cutter,  which 
had  in  the  mean  time  parted  the  remaining 
chain,  was  dashed  against  the  rocks,  her 
topmast  striking  the  rocks  within  a  few 
feet  of  me.  Well,  they  dragged  me  up 
from  ledge  to  ledge  until  we  got  to  a  safe 
place,  and  there  I  lay  and  vomited  bucket- 
fuls.  The  Fijians  seeing  I  was  numb 
with  the  cold^  lay  upon  me  with  their 
naked  bodies  like  blankets  until  I  had 
got  some  warmth  into  me,  they  then  be- 
tween them  carried  me  down  to  the  beach 

into  a  sort  of  cave.    A came  up,  and 

never  shall  I  forget  the  rough  fellow's 
tender  kindness  to  me.  *'  Old  man,  old 
man,  I  never  thought  I  should  see  >'0U 

again;  I  told  H lonjg;  ago  that  you 

were  cooked.  Lui  and  the  Fijians  wnen 
they  came  ashore  said  it  was  impossible  to 
save  you,  that  you  were  a  drowned  man, 
that  It  was  written  on  your  face,  that 
they  themselves  were  nearly  drowned, 
that   the  sharks  were  already  at  you.** 

A fortunately   had    brought   a    rug 

ashore  with  him  in  the  boat ;  he  stripped 
off  my  wet  jersey,  took  off  his  own  dry 
fisherman^s  blue  jersey,  made  me  put  it 
on,  and  wrapped  me  in  his  rug,  and  made 
the  Fijians  light  a  fire,  and  I  lay  close 
alongside.  It  was  quite  dark  then  — just 
think  how  awful  it  would  have  been  if  the 
storm  had  come  upon  us  during  the  night. 

The  shake  of  the  hand  old  A gave 

me  when  he  first  saw  me  I  shall  never 

forget.    Soon  H came  limping  up; 

we  said  nothing  at  first  but  just  looked  at 
each  other  in  quiet  thankfulness.  He 
then  told  me  he  had  never  had  such  a 
narrow  squeak  for  his  life  before,  that  he 
also  gave  up  all  hope,  and  yet  /  saw  him 

dragged  ashore.    A told  me  that  they 

all  rushed  into  the  water  and  dragged  him 
ashore,  and  that  when  he  saw  his  face  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  me  again; 

for  H 's  face  was  like  a  corpse*s,  his 

lips  livid. 
That  ni^ht,  when  the  tide  went  down, 

A ,  Lui,  and  the  Fijians  went  to  the 

cutter  to  get  some  food  and  water, 
for  we  were  on  a  barren  island  without 
cither;  although  the  waves  were  dash* 
ing  over  the  cutter,  they  pluckiiy  dtvtd 
into  her  hold  and  brought  up  a  box  of 
tinned  meats  and  a  bag  of  flour  belonging 
to  me ;  they  also  secured  a  keg  of  watcfi 
so  we  were  fortunately  provided  with 
!  provisions  for  a  week.    This  was  all  that 
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could  be  done  then  ;  the  seas  had  broken 
open  the  hatches,  and  were  washing  the 
car;;©  out  in  the  most  merciless  way. 
That  ni^ht  the  wind  went  right  round  to 
the  southward,  and  then  gradually  to  the 
eastward,  proving  that  we  had  experi- 
enced a  regular  cyclone.  The  gale  raged 
all  night  and  we  never  expected  to  see 
the  cutler  in  the  morning.  We  none  of 
ub  slept  that  night,  but  we  all  lay  down ;  an 

3ar  served  us  three  for  a  pillow.    A 

and  U put  me   between  them;    no 

clothes  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

A had  fortunately  his  rug;  we  lay  as 

close  to  each  other  as  we  possibly  could, 

I  close  up  to  H 's   back,  ana  A 

close  up  to  mine  with  his  arm  round  me. 
How  bitterly  cold  it  was,  how  the  wind 
did  roar!  I  could  not  sleep,  my  chest 
was   paining  mc  too   much  ;    I  said,  "  I 

can't  breathe."     H said,  **  I  am  just 

the  same,  every  breath  I  take  pains  me." 
I  suppose  this  was  the  result  of  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  water  we  had  swallowed.  We 
were  very  thankful  when  morning  at  last 

dawned.     H and  I  could  not  move; 

his  legs  were  much  cut  about,  but  1  was 
in  a  far  worse  state.  When  they  hauled 
nie  over  the  rocks  I  was  bleeding,  I  may 
:ruly  say,  all  over;  it  was  a  great  mercy 
10  limbs  were  broken.    1  was  cut  all  over, 

my  feet  and  legs  terribly;  when   H 

ind    A looked  me  over  next  morn- 

ng.  they  said,  "  By  Jove,  old  man,  you 
rtuuld  make  a  splendid  zebra."  I  was 
ifraid  at  first  that  my  left  knee  was  seri- 
ously damaged,  for  I  could  not  move  it ; 
nv  feet  were  much  swollen,  and  1  had  an 
j;;]y  cut  in  my  groin.  My  wounds  were 
ill  full  of  dirt ;  there  was  no  water  to 
Mi>\\  in,  for  we  had  but  very  little  for 
Irinking  purposes,  and  it  was  necessary 

0  husband  that  very  carefully,  for  we  did 
lot   know   when   we   mi*jht  be    rescued. 

lowever,  I  bore  all  with  the  greatest 
heerfulness — eventhing  seemed  so  ut- 
erly  trivial  when  1  thought  how  merci- 
ully  my  life  had  been  spared.  That 
light  as  I  lay  awake,  a  feeling  of  utter 
lorror  came  over  me  when  I  tnought  of 
\hat  I  had  gone  through,  and  then  it 
vould  change  to  intense  thankfulness 
hat  I  was  still  safe  and  sound  in  limb. 

A told  me  that  I  was  at  least  three 

quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  two 
hours  upon  the  rocks,  so  you  can  imag- 
ine what  I  endured. 

When  I  gave  up  all  hope  in  the  water, 

1  did  not  suffer  one  pang  of  remorse 
about  my  past  life.  I  have  always  been 
told  that  when  a  man  is  drowning,  all 
liis  past  life  comes  before  him,  and  he 


suffers  horrors  of  conscience ;  it  was  not 
so  with  me.  I  thought  of  you,  my  dear 
father  and  mother,  and  of  you  all  at  home, 
and  what  a  sorrow  the  news  of  my  death 
would  be  to  you  all,  and  then,  stranee  to 
say,  I  thought  how  people  do  lie ;  I  have 
always  been  told  that  death  by  drowning 
is  the  easiest  death,  and  yet  here  I  am 
suffering  agonies  of  pain,  and  I  remem- 
ber wishin|^  if  I  am  to  be  drowned,  let  it 
be  done  quickly.  Then  I  thought,  I  am 
about  to  solve  the  problem  about  the 
future  world,  and  I  felt  the  same  feeling 
of  shyness  and  dread  come  over  me  that 
I  have  felt  so  often,  and  never  could  con- 
ouer,  when  I  was  outside  a  drawing-room 
door,  and  about  to  be  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  men.  I 
have  been  asked  if  I  never  thought  about 
the  sharks  which  infest  the  place.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  they  never  entered 
into  my  head ;  if  I  had  remembered  them 
I  feel  sure  I  should  have  gone  down  like 
a  stone. 

Next  morning  the  cutter,  to  our  great 
surprise,  was  still  there ;  when  she  had 
drifted  ashore  it  was  high  tide,  and  the 
waves  wedged  her  in  between  the  rocks 
most  securely ;  twenty  yards  bevond  the 
place  where  she  struck,  and  she  would 
have  missed  the  island  altogether,  and 
been  driven  clean  away ;  she  came  ashore 
at  the  very  place  where  I  did,  thus  show- 
ing how  helplessly  the  wind  and  waves 
had  driven  me ;  twenty  yards  more  and 
I  should  have  been  lost. 

During  the  day  the  wind  and  waves 
went  down ;  the  trees  whose  tender  foli- 
age I  had  admired  the  day  before  looked 
as  if  a  severe  fire  had  passed  through  them, 
the  leaves  were  all  nlack  and  withered. 
I  was  bringing  up  a  large  stock  of  stores 
and  necessaries  lor  the  plantation ;  rem- 
nants only  saved,  a  quantity  of  silver  for 
plantation  use  gone,  my  good  heavy  coats 
that  are  invaluable  on  tliese  voyages  all 
washed  away,  cases  broken  open  oy  the 
waves,  and  some  of  the  contents  washed 
ashore ;  even  tinned  meats  strewn  about 
on  the  reef;  sulus  (cloth  for  plantation 
use)  found  in  strips  all  over  the  reef ; 
my  belt  was  picked  up  three  days  after- 
wards. I  cannot  tell  the  extent  of  my 
loss  at  present;  but  I  look  upon  it  as 
nothing  when  I  think  how  wonderfully 
my  life  has  been  spared. 

The  third  day  the  sea  was  almost  calm. 
On  Saturday  a  schooner  came  in  sight ; 
we  hailed  her  and  she  lent  us  men.  All 
ballast  was  taken  out  of  the  cutter,  two 
strong  tackles  rove  to  the  reef,  the  holes 
in  her  were  then  patched  up,  and  at  high 
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tide  she  was  hauled  into  deep  water,  and 
by  constant  pumping  kept  afloat.  The 
schooner  lent  her  an  anchor  and  chain. 
Then  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  on 
in  the  schooner  to  Savu  Bay  to  break  the 

news  to  H 's  partner,  and  send  down 

a  letter  to  A 's  wife  to  tell   her  that 

her  husband  was  all  right,  for  we  knew 
that  everybody  would  be  very  anxious 
about  us.  So  I  came  on  in  the  schooner 
and  reached  this  full  of  thankfulness. 

My  wounds  are  showing  no  signs  of 
festering;  they  cannot  look  more  healthy. 
How  I  relished  my  first  wash  !  My  feet 
are  so  much  cut  about  that  I  cannot  do 
much  walking  at  present,  but  I  am  in 
perfect  health  ;  the  difficulty  I  suffered  at 
first  in  breathing  has  entirely  left  me,  so 
do  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  me. 

I  shall  give  the  Fijian  who  saved  my 
life  a  handsome  present ;  he  indeed  de- 
serves one,  although  he  did  not  come 
with  the  intention  of  saving  my  life ;  he 

said  to  A ,  "  I  must  go  ana  see  the 

white  man  die,"  and  ran  to  the  top  of 
the  rocks  to  get  a  good  view.  He  saw  I 
had  life  in  me  yet,  and  pluckily  clam- 
bered down  the  rocks.  How  he  lound  a 
footing  I  don't  know,  but  Fijians  are  as 
sure-footed  as  goats ;  at  all  events  he  got 
down  in  time  to  seize  my  hand  and  save 
my  life. 

I  have  written  this  letter  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  at  one  sitting,  so  I  am  pretty 
well  tired  out;  but  I  have  a  chance  of 
sending  to  Levuka  to-morrow;  possibly 
I  may  hot  have  another  before  the  mail 
leaves. 

Your  affectionate  Son. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Apart  from  the  laws  of  usury,  the 
general  ordinances  regulating  transac- 
tions between  debtor  and  creditor  are 
extremely  interesting.  They  ofifer  a 
marked  contrast  to  analogous  provisions 
found  in  other  ancient  legal  systems, 
which  delivered  up  the  unfortunate  debtor 
to  the  mercy  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
stood  indebCed.  The  Hebrew  code  was 
in  this  regard  eminently  humane  and  con- 
siderate. Due  regard  was  had  to  the 
position  and  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties of  a  borrower  unable  to  meet  his 
engagements.  The  lender  was  enjoined 
as  well  as  legally  prevented  from  pressing 
h.irshly  and  to  an  extreme  his  claim 
against  one  indebted  to  him  in  money  or 


kind.    "A  creditor,"  says    Rab  Dinntf, 
''who  knows  that  a  person  owing  him 
money  is  unable  to  pay  the  amount  must 
avoid  passing  where  the  debtor  is  likely 
to  be  found  (in  order,  of  course,  not  to 
cause  the  latter  pain  or  shame);  other- 
wise  he  violates  the   divine   command, 
'Thou  shalt  not  be  towards  him  an  exact- 
or* (Exodus   xii.   24)."      The    Ghemara 
further  adds  —  by  the  mouth   of  Rabbi 
Am^  and  Rabbi   Ass^,  **  that  the  credi- 
tor who  does  this  is  regarded  as  though 
he  had  cast  his  debtor  into  a  flaming  fur- 
nace or  into  a  stream  of  water."    The 
law,  however,  provided  that  every  man 
should  be  fully  and  legally  responsible 
for  all  debts  he  contracted.    The  princi- 
pal ordinances  calling  for  explanation  are 
those  referring  to  the  takin?  and  retain- 
ing of  pledges,  and  the  mode  of  seiring 
chattels  or  selling  real  property  in  satis- 
faction of  properly  established  claims. 
In  any  civil  process  the  party  against 
whom  judgment  was  given  and  who  was 
cast  in  damages  became  a  debtor  in  ^^ 
spect  of  the  amount  in  question.    The 
ordinances  of  the  Talmud  regulating  dis- 
traint upon  goods  and  property  will  tlle^^ 
fore  suffice  to  indicate   the  manner  in 
which  the  local  tribunals  could  enforce 
their  decrees,  whenever  the  obstinacy  of 
a  suitor  rendered  such  a  proceeding  nec- 
essary. 

Money  was  lent  among  the  Jews  in 
three  different  ways :  (i)  on  an  article, 
utensil,  or  a  garment,  re^rded  as  a  pled;;;e, 
although  the  creditor  mi^ht  not  take  pos- 
session of  the  object  m  question;  r:) 
on  personal  security,  where  one  pary 
verbally  —  ue,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses— or  by  deed  guaranteed  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  contracrted  by  another; 
(3)  without  security  of  any  kind,  the 
creditor  knowing  the  means  and  position 
of  the  borrower,  and  relying  upon  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  latter  and 
capable  of  being  enforced  at  law.  In  the 
case  of  money  lent  upon  pledges  the 
following  ordinances  took  effect.  The 
Mosaic  code  forbade  the  taking  of  a 
millstone  as  security  for  a  debt;  it  was 
required  for  the  preparation  of  a  vital 
necessar}'.  The  rabbins  saw  in  this  in- 
junction the  enunciation  of  a  general 
principle.  The  Mischna  therefore  ex* 
tended  the  prohibition  to  all  instruments 
or  utensils  employed  in  the  preparatioo 
of  alimentary  suDstances.  If  such  an 
article  was  taken  in  pledge  l^  a  creditor 
the  tribunal  could  compel  its  restoration. 
Nor  could  such  an  object  be  seized  io 
i  satisfaction  of  a  debt.    In  like.manberit 
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was  forbidden  to  take  a  pledge  of  a 
widow.  The  Pentateuch  prohibited  a  gar- 
ment only;  but  the  Talmud  again  extends 
the  prohibition  to  articles  of  anv  kind ; 
and  lor  the  following  reason.  If  an  ob- 
ject taken  as  security  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  requirea  for  domestic  use  or 
was  necessary  for  labor  —  as  a  pillow  or 
a  pIou;j[li  —  the  creditor  was  bound  during 
thirty  days  at  least  to  allow  the  debtor 
the  use  of  one  of  the  two  whenever  he 
required  it :  />.  the  pillow  in  the  evening 
to  sleep  upon,  the  plough  in  the  daytime 
to  work  with.  In  the  case  of  a  man  it 
was  presumed  that  this  would  cause  no 
inconvenience;  but  where  a  widow  was 
concerned,  and  she  happened  to  be  poor 
and  as  a  consequence  required  the  pledge 
she  had  given  from  time  to  time,  the  con- 
stant visits  of  the  creditor  bringing  the 
article  would  probably  cause  scandal,  as 
neighbors  could  scarcely  be  cognizant  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  transaction 
which  caused  the  lender  to  come  to  her 
so  frequently.  Hence  this  law  was  one 
of  the  many  found  in  the  Talmud  in  favor 
of  women.  In  no  case,  moreover,  was  a 
creditor  permitted  to  enter  a  debtor^s 
house  Jn  order  to  seize  a  pledge  there. 
If  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  the 
article  in  question  when  he  lent  the 
money  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  take 
it  fn>m  the  debtor  in  the  street.  If  the 
amount  lent  was  not  repaid  as  agreed 
upon,  the  lender  was  required  to  attend 
before  the  local  tribunal  and  prove  the 
debt.  An  officer  of  the  court,  specially 
employed  for  that  purpose,  was  then  or- 
dered to  obtain  possession  of  the  pledge 
in  question.  He  was  not,  however,  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  borrower's  house  in 
order  to  seize  it;  he  was  bound  to  remain 
outside,  and  the  article  in  question  had  to 
be  handed  out  to  him.  Thirty  days  of 
grace  were  then  allowed  in  order  to  afford 
the  debtor  time  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure the  sum  necessary  to  repay  his  loan. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  pledge 
was  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  plam- 
titf.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  on  personal 
security  the  same  procedure  was  neces- 
sary. It  was,  however,  indispensable  that 
application  sljould  in  the  first  instance 
have  been  made  to  the  person  who  con- 
tracted the  loan.  Only  when  it  had  been 
proved  before  the  local  court  that  the 
debtor  himself  was  unable  to  pay  could 
the  guarantee  be  compelled  to  malce  good 
the  amount. 

In  cabes  where  money  was  lent  without 
security  of  any  kind,  an  execution  on 
movable    goods    and    personal    chattels 


could  only  be  levied  after  proving  the 
debt  in  court  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stances. Nor  was  the  plaintiff-creditor 
himself  permitted  to  meddle  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  business  was  entirely  commit- 
ted to  the  hands  of  the  official  appointed 
by  the  local  judges.  Now,  whatever  the 
amount  of  the  debt  towards  repayment  of 
which  the  property  in  question  was  to  be 
sold,  the  following  was  imperative :  the 
person  making  tne  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  orcfers  of  the 
court  was  obliged  in  every  case  to  make 
out  a  list  of  articles  necessary  for  the 
personal  use  and  accommodation  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family.  The  list  of  re- 
quirements legally  allowed  included  suf- 
ficient money  5>r  goods  that  would  fetch 
so  much)  to  provide  food  for  thirty  days, 
sufficient  clothing  to  last  twelve  montns, 
a  bed  whereon  to  sleep,  a  couch  whereon 
to  recline  at  meals  (the  Jews  in  the 
later  period  of  their  nationality  followed 
the  Roman  custom  of  reclining  when 
partaking  of  food)  a  pair  of  sandals, 
and,  if  engaged  in  any  industrial  occupa- 
tion, two  of  every  kind  of  tool  or  imple- 
ment required  for  such  employment.  In 
no  case,  however,  was  the  property  of  the 
wife  assured  to  her  by  her  marriage  con- 
tract liable  for  any  aebts  contracted  by 
her  husband,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
the  usufruct  of  the  money.  Even  new 
clothing,  if  bought  for  wife  and  children, 
was  exempt  from  seizure.  Another  ex- 
emption was  also  permitted.  The  per- 
sonal property  and  movable  chattels  of 
orphans  could  not  be  seized  in  respect  of 
debts  contracted  by  their  deceased  father. 
Only  his  real  estate,  land  and  houses, 
could  be  realized  by  order  of  the  court  to 
meet  liabilities  he  had  incurred  prior  to 
his  death.  Where,  however,  some  one 
special  article  had  been  pledged,  or  rather 
hyjK)thecat©d,  as  security  for  money  lent, 
the  article  named  could  be  claimed  in  de- 
fault of  payment  by  the  heritors  of  the 
deceased. 

In  every  case  the  law  required  proof  of 
debt.  The  creditor  was  expected  to  bring 
either  the  kinyan  (deed  of  acknowledg- 
ment) or  two  competent  witnesses :  al- 
though, as  we  have  before  explained,  the 
defendant  in  a  contested  case  mi^ht  take 
the  Biblical  oath — deoraitha  —  in  order 
to  clear  himself  of  liability,  or  the  plain- 
tiff might  swear  derabbanan^  the  rabbin- 
ical oath,  in  order  to  compel  payment. 
Yet  the  rabbins  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  alternatives  named.  Apart  from 
that  they  regarded,  too,  the  sinfulness  of 
an  oath.    The  Ghemara  constantly  ad- 
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vises  men  never  to  lend  money  except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  without 
receiving  the  legal  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  from  the  borrower.  "He 
who  lends  money  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses,-' says  Rab  Judah  in  the  name  of 
Rab,  •*  trangrcsses  the  negative  precept, 
*Thou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  blind ;  *  for  he  tempts  the  bor- 
rower to  deny  the  debt."  So  too  another 
rabbi,  Risch  Lakisch,  points  out,  **lt 
causes  slander ; "  for  one  party  denying 
the  debt  compels  the  other  to  bring  an 
action.  One  party  has  to  swear,  and  nat- 
urally the  adherents  of  one  side  regard 
those  on  the  other  as  perjured.  Thus 
quarrels  are  spread  and  slander  is  a  re- 
sult. ^1  propos  of  this  caution,  the  famous 
Rab  Asche,  to  test  his  colleague,  sent  to 
Rabbi na,  the  commentator,  one  Friday 
evening  late,  when  of  course  all  were 
busy,  it  being  near  to  Sabbath,  asking  for 
a  loan  of  ten  zuzim,  which  he  urgently 
required.  Rabbi  na  sent  back  answer, 
"  Bring  witnesses  and  we  will  sign  the 
note  of  hand."  Rab  Asche  replied, 
"What!  I  bring  witnesses!  Do  I  not 
inspire  sufficient  confidence  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  procedure  ?  "  Rab- 
bina's  remark  thereupon  was  brief:  "  You 
less  than  anybody  else  !  You  are  so  in- 
tently enj:ja^ed  in  study  and  so  constantly 
preoccupied  that  you  would  easily  forget 
the  fact  of  your  indebtedness."  The 
opinion  of  the  rabbins  generally  ancnt 
the  lending  of  money  under  the  circum- 
stances adverted  upon  is  well  expressed 
in  a  pithy  beraitha  :  "  Three  persons  there 
are  who  weep,  and  none  can  console  them : 
he  who  sets  over  himself  a  master;  he 
who  allows  himself  to  be  ruled  by  his 
wife;  and  he  who  lends  money  without 
witnesses." 

Debts  were  chargeable  against  real 
estate,  houses  and  land,  as  well  as  against 
personal  chattels.  If  the  movable  belong- 
ings upon  which  a  creditor  le\ned  an  exe- 
cution proved  insufficient  to  liquidate  the 
amount  unpaid,  the  tribunal  before  whom 
the  matter  came  was  empowered  to  order 
the  sale  of  sufficient  land  to  make  up  the 
required  balance.  In  all  cases  where  it 
was  necessary  to  seize  the  land  belonging 
to  a  debtor  the  mode  of  procedure  gen- 
erally adopted  was  somewhat  as  follows. 
Assuming  of  course  that  the  creditor  had 
applied  for  his  money  and  had  been  re- 
fused; the  usual  application  had  been 
made  to  the  local  tribunal  to  enforce  pay- 
ment in  cash;  the  defendant  had  been 
cited,  and  being  obdurate  refused  to  ap- 
pear —  tacitly   declining   payment :    the 


court  would  thereupon  give  the  creditor 
an  order  of  the  judges   termed  tirpka, 
which  entitled  him  to  seize  and   enter 
upon  and  ascertain  all  necessary  particu- 
lars respecting  the  debtor's  fields  and 
farms,  wherever  and  in  whatever  district 
they  were  sit\iate.    The  extent  and  nature 
of  these  holdings  being  discovered,  the 
creditor  attended  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  division  wherein  the  property  or  anv 
particular  portion  thereof  was  comprisca. 
He  handed  over  to  the  judi^es  here  the 
act  tirpha.    This  document  the  court  de- 
stroyed.    Instead  thereof  they  delivered 
to  him  the  deed  designated  adracktka. 
This  was  an  authorization  that  entitled 
him  to  enter  upon  and  possess  the  prop- 
erty therein  specified.      It  would,  how- 
ever, frequently  happen    that    the   land 
thus  seized  by  tne  pursuer  would  be  worth 
more  or  perhaps  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  debt  for  which  it  was  taken.     In  such 
instances  the  tribunal  ordered  the  prop- 
erty to  be  surveyed  and  valued  by  com- 
petent persons.     It  was  then    divided. 
Another  instrument  known  as  schuma^ 
deed  of  estimate,  was  thereupon  drawn 
up.    The  previous  deed  of  adrachtha,  or 
occupation,  was  now  delivered  up  to  the 
judges,  the  creditor  receiving^  in  return 
the  new  document,  schuma.    This  finally 
entitled  him  to  take  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  land,  the  value  of  which  was  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  unpaid.    The  obdurate  debtor,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  all  right  to  reoccupy 
his  field  or  farm.    A  tradition  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  city  of  Nehardea  —  whose 
practices  and  precedents  are  often  quoted 
in  the  Talmud  —  states  that  the  borrower 
could  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
regain  possession  of  his  property  on  pay- 
ment 01  the  amount  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  disposed  of.    One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Amoraim,  Amemar,  thinks 
otherwise.    "  I  am  myself  of  Nehardea," 
he  says,  "  and  I  maintain  that  the  debtor 
retains  forever  the  right  to  repurchase 
his  property  from  those  who  have  legally 
seized  and  occupied  it."    The  Ghemara 
itself  adopts  this  opinion    too,  that  an 
Israelite  could  always  pay  his  debts  and 
regain  what  had  once  before  been  his 
own.    Characteristically,  this  concession 
in  favor  of  debtors  is  attached  to  the 
verses  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Thou  shalt  do 
what  is  just  and  righteous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eternal."    Poverty  would  in  tHe  ma" 
jority  of  cases  be  the  cause  of  non-pay- 
ment of  a  debt  for  which  land  had  bten 
seized.    And  the  Talmudists  held  that  it 
was  a  good  deed  to  aid,  by  a  privilege  of 
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d,  the  man  who  had  become  poor, 
again  risen  in  the  world,  to  pos- 
own  again. 


T 


"she  must  have  been  pretty  when  she 
was  voung.")  "  That  parrot,  too,  it  is  as 
gooa  to  her  almost  as  a  child,  and  as 
troublesome."  (My  friend  does  not  be- 
lieve  in  the  deli|;htfulness  of  children.) 
"And  Miss  Phillis  makes  as  much  of  the 
parrot  as  her  sister.  1  wish  you  had  seen 
Miss  Phillis;  but  she  is  always  out  of 
afternoons." 

And  then  I  learned  how,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  lived  an  old  gentleman, 
ver^  helpless  and  infirm,  whom  Miss 
Phillis  for  years  had  gone  to  see  every 
day,  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  reading 
or  talking  to  him. 

"  In  summer  I  often  used  to  meet  her 
walking  beside  his  bath-chair.  She  is  not 
at  all  hke  Miss  Sarah,  but  very  tall  and 
thin,  and  decidedly  active  for  her  years. 
This  winter  I  hear  poor  Mr.  White  can- 
not go  out  at  all,  but  Miss  Phillis  never 
misses  a  day  in  going  to  see  him." 

"  Is  he  a  relation?^' 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  a  very  old  friend.  An 
old  bachelor,  too  —  quite  solitary.  People 
do  say  —  have  said  it  anv  lime  these 
thirty  years  —  that  he  haa  better  have 
married  Miss  Phillis,  and  that  she  would 
not  have  objected ;  but  one  never  knows 
the  truth  of  these  things.  They  have 
been  most  steady  friends,  anyhow." 

Here,  truly,  was  a  chapter  out  of 
"  Cranford,"  or  out  of  human  life  gener- 
ally. Once  I  had  myself  chanced  to  see 
Mr.  White — a  funny  little  old  man  in  a 
brown  Brutus  wig  —  it  was  difficult  to 
make  a  sentimental  hero  of  him.    Still  — 

"  I  have  always  been  rather  fond  of 
Miss  Phillis,"  continued  my  friend.  "  She 
would  have  made  a  good  man's  fireside 
very  bright.  Perhaps  Mr.  White  was 
one  of  those  who  are  always  missing 
their  chances,  who  cannot  ^talce  the  tide 
at  the  turn.'  If  so,  it  ^-as  a  pity.  So 
many  let  happiness  slip  by  them,  and  re- 
gret it  when  too  late,  hfot  that  I  am 
aware  of  Miss  Phillis's  regretting  any- 
thing. She  is  a  very  cheerful-minded 
woman,  and  is  invaluable  now  to  old  Mr. 
White." 

We  were  neither  of  us  in  a  moralizing 
mood,  being  also  cheerful  minded  women, 
and  bent  on  enjoying  as  much  as  possible 
our  brief  winter  holiday  —  "gentle  but 
kindly,"  like  our  own  advancing  age  —  so 
the  conversation  dropped. 

Since,  however,  it  nas  often  recurred 
to  me,  in  noticing  how  very  common  is 
this  fatal  peculiarity  of  not  being  able  to 
**  take  the  tide  at  the  turn,"  especially  in 
love-affairs.  That  of  Miss  Phillis  and 
"    ("  I'reity,  loo,"  interposed  I ;  i  Mr.  White  may  never  have  existed  at  all, 
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been  remarked,  "  You  may  say 
to  anybody,  if  you  only  Know 
say  it."  That  is,  with  kindliness, 
Tiper,  and  calm  justice  :  free  from 
iousness,"  and  above  all  from  the 
:  suspicion  of  envy,  malice,  and 
aritableness.  Under  such  condi- 
le  act  of  **  speaking  one's  mind," 
so  obnoxious,  is  shorn  of  much 
armfulness;  and  fault-finding  be- 
ess  a  weapon  of  offence  than  a 
's  lancet,  used  not  for  injury,  but 

jfore,  if  in  this  or  succeeding  pa- 
say  somewhat  hard  things,  I  beg 
!crs  to  believe  that  it  is  not  out  of 
leart,  careless  of  giving  pain,  but 
cart,  knowing  that  pain  must  be 
nd  that  if  bitter  truths  need  to  be 
they  arc  better  spoken  by  an  op- 
lan  a  pessimist :  by  a  straightfor- 
iristian  woman  than  by  a  cynic  or 
w^  philosopher. 

let  me  wholly  disclaim  intentional 
lities.  If  there  be  a  cap  which 
one,  and  he  likes  to  put  it  on  his 
id,  and  ily  into  a  passion  about  it, 
lis  fault,  not  mine.  I  accuse  no 
people's  own  consciences  accuse 
ves.  If  by  looking  into  this  silent 
ley  see  their  own  image,  and  go 
3t  forgetting  but  remembering  and 
ig  it — for  our  moral  beauty  or 
i  depends  very  much  upon  our- 
-  then  this  plain-speaking  of  mine 
10  olfence,  nor  shall  I  have  spoken 
ler  in  vain. 


I. 


THE   TIDE   AT   THE   TURN. 

i«  .\  title  in  the  atTairs  of  men 
1,  taken  at  the  turn,  leatU  on  to  fortune." 

V,  this  is  like  a  bit  out  of  *  Cran- 
said  I  to  a  friend  as  we  came  out 
clear  winter  twilight,  from  a  house 
he  had  taken  me  to  pay  a  call. 
;  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  have  made 
in<(  picture  out  of  that  cosy  little 
with  Miss  Sarah  sitting  alone 
1  round  and  fat  and  comfortable- 
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except  in  the  imagination  of  their  friends ; 
but  1  have  known  several  other  instances 
in  which  a  little  honest  rashness  would 
have  been  the  best  wisdom. 

One  case  especially :  a  young  couple  — 
playfellows  from  cnildhood  —  all  their 
iriends  agreeable  to  and  expecting  their 
engagement,  nay  waiting,  somewhat  anx- 
iously, for  the  gentleman  to  "make  up 
his  mind  -'  and  say  the  final  word,  which 
from  pure  shyness  he  delayed  doing.  At 
last,  one  Sunday  —  the  young  lady  was 
going  away  on  Monday  —  he  determined 
to  speak  during  their  usual  evening  walk 

home  from  church.     But "I'll  go 

to  church  with  you  to-night,"  said  an  un- 
conscious, well-intentioned  friend.  Alas  1 
"  two  is  company,  three  is  none."  The 
proposal  was  not  made  —  never  made. 
Three  days  after  the  lady  accepted  a  long- 
pcrsistcnt  suitor,  who  years  before  had 
made  up  his  mind  —  and  declared  it 
Well,  no  hearts  were  broken  apparently. 
She  married,  but  her  old  playfellow  is  a 
bachelor  still.  He  comes  now  and  then 
to  see  her,  romps  with  her  children,  plays 
chess  with  her  husband,  and  does  not 
look  at  all  miserable.  But  perhaps,  when 
he  goes  back  to  his  handsome  empty 
house,  he  wishes  things  had  been  a  little 
different. 

However,  love,  if  it  be  the  heart  of  life, 
constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  it  ex- 
ternally, to  a  man  at  least.  On  many 
other  matters  besides  love-matters  this 
inability  to  take  the  tide  at  the  turn  is 
most  fatal.  How  many  a  man  owes  his 
whole  success  in  life  to  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  see  the  golden  moment  and 
calch  it  ere  it  flies!  "All  things  come 
alike  to  all."  That  is  (with  very  rare 
exceptions),  every  man  has  a  certain  num- 
ber of  chances  —  the  distinction  between 
success  and  failure  is  that  one  grasps 
them,  another  lets  them  slip  by.  An  un- 
answered letter,  an  appointment  broken, 
a  train  missed,  may  for  all  we  know 
change  the  color  of  our  whole  existence. 
All  the  more  because  we  do  not  know ; 
until,  looking  back,  we  see  upon  what 
trivial  things  —  mere  accidents  appar- 
ently —  hinged  the  most  important  events 
of  our  lives.  A  situation  applied  for  at 
once,  and  gained  "just  at  the  nick  of 
time;"  a  first  invitation  accepted,  not 
neglected;  a  business  letter  answered 
without  delay ;  an  appointment  kept,  with 
trouble  and  pains,  yet  still  kept:  these 
small  things  have  many  a  time  proved  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  on  which  a  young 
man  has  built  his  fortunes.  "  Only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ! "  said  an  old  man  to 


a  young  one  who  was  apologizing  care- 
lessly for  having  kept  him  waiting  thus 
long.  "  My  friend,  to  that  quarter  of  aa 
hour  I  owe  ever}'thing  in  life ! " 

Between  the  courage  which  seizes  an 
opportunity  and  the  sanguine  rashness 
which  snatches  at  everything  and  grasps 
nothing,  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  be- 
tween bravery  and  fool  hardiness.  Som^ 
times  one  may  make  a  mistake.  A  lady 
once  told  me  how  she  stood  before  a  post- 
office  with  a  letter  in  her  band — a  mo- 
mentous letter,  written  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  with  a  strong  conscien- 
tious desire  to  do  the  right  —  all  the  more 
because  it  was  painful  — how  twice,  three 
times,  she  seemed  to  feel  some  invisible 
hand  restraining  her  own,  how  she  looked 
helplessly  up  to  the  silent  sunset  sky- 
then  with  a  sort  of  desperation  dropped 
the  letter  into  the  box  —  and  repentdiit 
to  her  dying  day. 

But  these  difficult  crises  seldom  bap 
pen.  On  the  whole,  far  more  harm  is 
done  by  irresolution  than  by  precipitin 
tion :  even,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I 
agree  thereto,  weakness  is  worse  than 
wickedness.  At  any  rate,  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous. The  man  who  never  can  make 
up  his  mind,  who  lets  chance  after  chance 
go  past  him,  is  always  a  little  too  late  for 
ever>lhing,  and  never  knows  that  kindly 
Fortune  has  touched  him  till  he  catches 
the  last  sad  sweep  of  her  garment  as  she 
glides  by  —  forever!  —  the  miser)* which 
this  man  creates,  and  inflicts  —  for  it  is  a 
fallacy  that  any  one  can  be  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own  —  is,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, much  greater  than  that  caused  by 
the  strong  bad  man.  Him  we  recognize 
at  once,  and  against  him  we  can  protect 
ourselves  a  little ;  against  the  other  ve 
never  can.  Our  very  pity  takes  up  arms 
against  our  judgment.  For,  alas!  we 
know  the  certain  end  — 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nav. 

Only  for  a  single  hopeful  minute  is  the 
tide  on  the  turn ;  when  once  it  Aax  turned, 
it  has  turned  forever,  and 

Leaves  him  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

All  thorough  business  men  and  women 
—  for  women  require  to  be  good  "men of 
business"  too  in  this  our  day — know 
that  the  aptitude  for  seeing^  the  right  mo- 
ment to  do  a  thing,  and  dome  it,  withoo: 
rashness,  but  also  without  delay,  is  a  vital 
necessity  of  success  —  success  in  any^ 
thing.  He  who  puts  off  till  to-morrov 
what  can  be  done  — or  ought  to  be  done 
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—  to-day,  is  most  hopeless  as  a  clerk,  a 
servant,  or  in  any  position  where  regular, 
systematic  work  is  required.  More  fatal 
still  is  such  a  quality  in  a  master  or  mis- 
tress —  for  the  real  heart  of  a  family  is 
almost  always  the  mistress.  If  she  can- 
not **take  the  tide  at  the  turn,"  judge  the 
tittest  moment  for  domestic  decisions  of 
all  kinds,  and  carry  them  out,  woe  betide 
her !  There  may  be  no  actual  shipwreck, 
but  her  household  barque  will  be  a  very 
helpless,  hclmless  vessel  at  best. 

This  habit  of  dilatoriness  and  indecis- 
ion is  so  much  of  it  mere  habit  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  too  early  tau":ht,  first  the 
necessity  of  making  up  one  s  mind,  and 
then  of  acting  upon  it.  The  trick  of 
**  hanjjin;:^  about,*'  of  wasting  minute  after 
minute,  hour  after  hour,  in  work  as  in 
play  —  for  idlers  never  even  play  consci- 
entiously —  is  often  acquired  in  mere 
infancy,  and  too  often,  alas !  in  imitation 
of  ciders  and  betters,  never  to  be  got  rid 
of  to  the  end  of  life.  What  is  in  the  boy 
or  girl  pure  carelessness,  becomes  in  the 
man  and  woman  a  confirmed  peculiarity, 
which  ha-  nts  them  like  a  curse,  causing 
no  end  of  miser)'  to  themselves  and  all 
belonging  to  them. 

For  we  know  our  gains  and  achieve- 
ments; our  losses,  our  failures,  we  never 
fully  know.  Hut  we  may  dimly  guess  at 
them,  by  our  despair  over  some  applica- 
tion tlirown  aside  and  neglected,  till  the 
lost  chance  of  benefiting  ourselves  or  our 
neighbor  can  never  be  recalled ;  our  re- 
morse over  an  unanswered  letter,  when 
the  writer  has  suddenly  gone  whither  no 
kindly  word  can  reach  him  any  more;  our 
regret  over  cordial  visits  left  unpaid,  and 
pleasant  meetings  unvalued,  till  friend- 
ship, worn  out,  dies  a  natural  death,  or 
burns  itself  to  ashes  like  a  fire  without 
fresh  coals.  Then  we  may  lay  the  blame 
on  Providence,  luck,  circumstances;  any- 
thing: or  anybody  except  the  true  sinners, 
ourselves  —  but  it  is  too  late. 

*•  Wc  cannot  help  it,"  we  plead,  and 
after  a  certain  time  we  really  cannot  help 
it.  There  is  a  disease  called  paralysis  of 
the  will,  an  actual  physical  disease,  though 
its  results  are  moral,  and  every  one  who 
cultivates,  or  rather  does  not  strive  with 
all  his  miijlit  to  eradicate,  the  habit  of 
indecision,  lays  himself  open  thereto.  A 
baby  —  even  a  dumb  infant  who  "knows 
its  own  mind,"  and  stretches  out  the  little 
impetuous  hand,  quite  certain  whether  it 
is  the  (loll  or  the  wagon  which  it  wants  to 
play  with,  and  eager  to  snatch  it,  without 
wastin^c  a  minute  —  is  a  personage  not  to 
be  despised  hut  encouraged.  The  gift  of 
being  able  to  enjoy  to-day,  not  to-morrow 
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or  next  week,  but  to-day,  which  alone  is 
our  real  property  and  also  (the  one  faculty 
involves  the  other)  of  doing  resolutely 
each  day's  work  within  the  day,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  human  being.  Let  us,  who  arc 
parents,  try  by  all  conceivable  means  to 
secure  it  to  our  children. 

For  the  young  can  learn ;  the  old  sel- 
dom can.  **  Redeeming  the  time  becau.se 
the  days  are  evil "  is  very  diflScult  when 
the  days  have  become  "evil;**  when  the 
glow  has  gone  out  of  life,  and  instead  of 
the  rosy  flush  of  hope  the  grey  twilight  of 
endurance  settles  over  all  things ;  when 
we  smile  at  "taking  the  tide  at  the  turn,*' 
knowing  that  no  more  tides  will  ever  turn, 
for  us  at  least ;  but  they  may  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Let  us  teach  them,  whether  or  not  we 
have  learnt  it  ourselves.  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'* 
And  do  it  at  the  time.  Not  "  to-morrow," 
or  the  day  after,  or  "  by-and-by  when  1  am 
in  the  mood  for  it,**  out  at  once,  at  the 
moment  when  it  presents  itself  to  be  done. 
For  the  tide  will  turn,  and  you  never  know 
the  moment  of  its  turning.  Be  first  clear- 
sighted, cautious,  prudent,  and  then  be 
decided.  Make  up  your  mind;  but  hav- 
ing made  it  up,  act  upon  it.     Do  not 

linger  shivering  on  the  brink, 
And  fear  to  launch  away, 

but  take  the  tide  at  the  turn;  plunge 
boldly  in ;  do  your  best,  and  trust  the  rest. 
There  is  an  old  English  verse,  part  of  a 
love-poem,  I  think,  but  it  applies  to  many 
another  crisis  in  life  besides  love  — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dare  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

And  without  defending  either  folly, 
recklessness,  or  rashness,  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  man  who  dare  "  put  it 
to  the  touch  "  is  the  man  most  likely  to 
prosper  through  having  taken  "  the  turn 
of  the  tide." 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.** 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   HEIRS   OF  A  POOR    MONK. 

The  British  consul-general  at  Constan- 
tinople has  lately  pronounced  judgment  in 
a  case  as  extraordinary  in  its  details  as  it 
is  interesting  from  an  international  and 
I  legal  point  of  view.    The  question  in  dis- 
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pute  had  reference  to  the  property  left  by 
a  certain  Padre  Agostino,  a  native  of 
^lalta,  who  died  recently  at  Tunis ;  and 
the  litigants  were,  first,  tfie  pope,  as  head 
and  representative  of  the  Propaganda 
Fide ;  secondly,  the  Capuchin  Convent  of 
Malta,  to  wliich  the  deceased  monk  be- 
longed ;  thirdly,  two  of  his  relations  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  queen  of  England,  who  was 
not,  indeed,  represented  by  counsel,  but 
whose  claim  was  incidentally  mentioned 
by  the  consul-general  as  being  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  strong  as  that  ofany  of  the 
other  parties.  So  respectable  an  array  of 
suitors  would  hardly  have  been  gathered 
together  had  not  the  trial  involved  some 
important  and  novel  issues;  and,  indeed, 
the  circumstances  under  which  Father 
Agostino  died  were  such  as  might  puzzle 
the  most  ingenious  judge  who  ever  pre- 
sided over  a  consular  court. 

He  h.id  joined  the  Capuchin  Convent  in 
Malta  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  taken 
the  usual  vows,  including  that  of  perpet- 
ual poverty;  the  effects  of  which  were,  as 
it  was  argued,  twofold  —  first,  that    he 
could  not  acquire  or  hold  or    transmit 
property ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  became 
civilly  (lead  and  incapable  for  the  future 
of  entering  into  any  binding  contracts  on 
his  own  behalf.    To  this  was  added  an- 
other assumption   made  by  one  of    the 
counsel;  that  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
convent  he  became  bound  by  a  rule  pre- 
vailing in  analogous  cases,  tnat  whatever 
he  might  apparently  acquire  would  be  ac- 
quired not  for  himself  but  for  the  religious 
corporation.     It  will  be    seen    that  the 
sequel  of  the    padre*s   history  made    it 
.somewhat  difficult  to  apply  any  one  of 
these  maxims.    Shortly  after  he  had  be- 
come a  Capuchin  monlc,  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  Malta,  recognizing  his  posi- 
tion, despatched  him  to  Tunis  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  English 
in   that    principality.     He  went    accord- 
ingly;   but  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  this  essential  part  of  his  duties  he  ren- 
dered a  variety  of  other  and  more  practi- 
cal services  to  the  colony,  and,  what  with 
lending  out  money  at  interest,  acting  as 
legal  and  literary  adviser,  making  himself 
generally  useful  to  others,  and  speculating 
on  his  own  account,  amassed  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune,  which  he  not  only  never 
handed  over  to  the  convent,  but  enjoyed 
in  perfect  security  and  made  the  most  of 
till    the    day    of    his    death.    Whatever 
might  be  the  claim  of  the  corporation,  or 
of   the  Proj)aganda   Fide  (under  whose 
orders  he  acted,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
at  Tunis),  they  made  no  mention  of  it  dur- 


him  to  proceed  as  if  he  had  been  per* 
fectly  capable  of  acting  as  a  lay  person, 
and  had  been,  as  the  lawyers  say,  ;.v/ 
juris  throughout.  He  died;  and  his  next 
of  kin,  very  naturally  ignoring  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  ecclesiastical  status, 
claimed  his  property  as  they  would  have 
done  had  he  been  an  ordinary  lay  |)er>on. 
They  have  succeeded,  moreover,  in  estab- 
lishing their  right,  but  not  without  a 
grand  fight  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  the 
convent. 

The    first   question    which    presented 
itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  British 
consul  was,  of  course,  that  of  domicile: 
and  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  de- 
termining that  a  man  who  had  heen  a 
Maltese  subject  of  her  Majesty,  and  had 
acted  throughout  under  a  British  appoint- 
ment, retained  his  domicile  of  origin,  and 
became,  as  regarded  his  personal  prop- 
erty, in  no  sense  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Tunis,  Turkey,  or  France.    The  compe- 
tence of  the  nritish  tribunal  bein^  thus 
established,  the  next  thin^  was  to  dispose 
of  an  objection  to  the  effect  that  neither 
the  pope  nor  the  convent  could  sue  in  a 
British  court  of  justice.     The  consul-gen- 
eral, though  complaining  that  the  procla- 
mation settling  the  constitution  oi^Malta 
had  not  been  produced,  decided  a^inst 
the  objection,  on  the  ground  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  and  the  religions 
bodies  professing  it  have  a  recognizepand 
legal  existence  in  the  island.    A  third  and 
much  more  formidable  argument  was  that 
which    has    been    alreac^*    mentioned— 
namely,  that  this  monk,  having  in  pointof 
fact,  tnough  in  violation  of  his  vows,  ac- 
quired large  sums  of  money,  did  so  as  the 
agent  of  the   society,  and   was  bound 
sooner  or  later,  either  during  his  life  or  at 
his  death,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  common 
stock.    Of  this  contention  Mr.  Favcett 
disposed  by  holding,  first,  that  no  con- 
tract had  been  proved  whereby  he  en- 
gaged to  do  any  such  thing ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  society,  being  composed  of  a 
number  of  men  individually  sworn  topov- 
ertv,  was  itself  also  bound  by  a  similar 
obfigation,  and  could  neither  acquire  nor 
hold.    It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  tnear;gn- 
ment  which  prevailed  with  the  judge  is 
weakest.    For  it  appears  that  in  most 
communities   of   the    sort    the  contract 
referred  to  is  understood  to  exist,  and  tlie 
property  of  individual  members  is  throvn 
into  a  common  stock;  while, as  regards 
the  second  part  of  the  conclusion,  an  in- 
ference from  the  particular  to  the  generil 
does  not  very  logically  hold  good.    It  iS 

.    -  ,, indeed,  almost  oovious  that  thecorponr 

ing  the  lifetime  of  the  friar,  but  allowed  I  tion  does  and  must  hold  some  sort  oi 
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•ty,  such  as  a  home  to  live  in,  cloth- 
urniture,  2nd  probably  books  or 
es  of  some  kind.  The  monks  must 
ind.  though  they  may  be  sworn  not 
ich  themselves  personally,  it  would 
rd  if  the  law  allowed  any  thief  to 
lem   with   impunity  of  the  loaf  or 

destined  for  their  daily  meal, 
lonk  despoiled  of  that  humble  pos- 
n  mi;xht  not  be  himself  entitled  to 
3ut  the  convent,  in  the  collective 
)f  him  and  his  fellows,  could  hardly 
lied  the  protection  of  British  law. 
nting.  however,  that  the  corporation 
ociation  of  Capuchin  monks  could 
>ld  the  property,  or  support  an  action 

we  are  then  confronted  with  an- 
claimant,  the  Propaganda  and  the 

These  parties  —  or  this  party,  for 
interest  appears  to  be  identical  — 
id  that  the  monk  has  acquired,  but 
i  not  for  himself.  He  cannot  hold, 
in  his  convent ;  nor  can  he  transmit 
.  next  of  kin,  who  have  ceased  to 
inv  relationship  with  him,  inasmuch 

fs  civilly  defunct.  He  acquires, 
ore,  for  that  body  of  which  he  is 
member,  and  which  is  not  prohib- 
»y  a  disciplinary  rule  from  holding 
•ral  possessions.  His  property,  in 
5  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
►e  claimed  by  the  head  and  represen- 
of  the  Church.  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his 
lent  does  not  perhaps  give  this  con- 
n  quite  all  the  weight  it  merits. 
gards  the  pope  as  claiming  through 
y  way  of  the  convent ;  and  thus  in 
ing  tlie  demand  of  the  latter  assumes 
ve  disposed  of  all  those  who  trace 
title  through  it.  The  pope  may, 
lit  any  violation  of  common  sense  or 
ishcci  law,  deny  both  the  premiss 
le  conclusion.  He  may  assert  that 
•nvent's  disability  is  a  special  disa- 
not  paralyzing  it  or  "attainting"  it 
channel  of  descent;  and  he  may, 
>vcr,  claim  without  any  reference  to 
■)nvent  at  all,  merely  as  the  direct 
ior  and  as  it  were  the  guardian  of 

00  avaricious  member  of  his  ^reat 
•lie  flock.  Whether  the  English  law 
ablishcd  in  Malta  can  recognize  the 

Church  and  its  convents,  and  yet 
r  to  recognize  such  claims,  if  they 
>od  in  other  Catholic  countries,  is  a 
not  discussed  in  the  judgment,  and, 
ps — considering  the  history  of 
provisions  in  England  —  it  is  still 
to  some  little  doubt. 
:?  question  of  civil  death  becomes 
tant  in  this  curious  case,  when  we 
It  the  claim  capable  of  being  urged 

1  British  crown.     If  the  monk  was 
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by  consent  of  the  law  a  Capuchin,  and 
had  renounced  all  worldly  possessions, 
past,  present,  and  future,  what  was  his 
de  facto  possession  of  them  but  a  mere 
sham  and  fiction  in  the  eye  of  the  law  "> 
What  else  were  the  goods  in  his  ostensi- 
ble ownership  but  bona  vacantia^  lapsed 
to  the  State  .>  H  for  all  legal  and  civil 
purposes  he  died  when  he  entered  the 
convent,  and  all  his  worldly  possessions 
were  then  distributed,  how  can  he  now,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  law,  die  again, 
leaving  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  next  of  kin  .^  His  blood  relations  now 
come  forward  to  make  out  their  connec- 
tion with  a  man  whom  they  had  looked 
upon  as  cut  off  from  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  for  whose  contracts,  had  he 
died  insolvent,  they  were  very  unlikely  to 
consider  themselves  bound.  They  rely  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  Capuchins  cannot  hold.  But  if  their 
claim  was  bad  at  the  first,  the  weakness 
of  the  other  parties  would  not  impart 
goodness  to  it,  but  would  only  let  in  the 
counsel  for  the  crown.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pity  that  the  crown  was  not  a  party  to  the 
suit,  and  that  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  has  not  been  given,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  princi- 
ple to  be  applied  in  such  cases.  It  is  not 
at  any  time  unlikely  that  some  similar 
questions  may  arise  in  one  of  our  colo- 
nies. But  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
a  case  presents  itself  so  complicated  in 
its  details,  and  so  fertile  in  perplexing 
problems.  Padre  Agostino  has  earned  a 
place  in  the  law  reports ;  for  there  was, 
perhaps,  never  a  man  who  did  so  many 
things  which  no  one  could  suppose  that 
he  would,  should,  might,  or  could  have 
done. 


From  The  Porttmoath  (Eng.)  Monitor. 
A  MODERN  SERMON. 

ILLUSTRATING    THE     METHOD    UPON    WHICH 

SOME  PARSONS  CONSTRUCT  THEIR 

DISCOURSES. 

Brethren,  the  words  of  my  text  are : 

Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cup- 
board, 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 
But  when  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was 
bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

These  beautiful  words,  dear  friends, 
carry  with  them  a  solemn  lesson.  I  pro- 
pose this  evening  to  analyze  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  attempt  to  apply  it,  lofty  as  it 
may  be,  to  our  every-day  lite. 
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Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cup- 
board. 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 

Mother  Hubbard,  you  see,  was  old ; 
there  being  no  mention  of  others,  we  may 
presume  she  was  alone ;  a  widow  —  a 
friendless,  old,  solitary  widow.  Yet  did 
she  despair  ?  Did  she  sit  down  and  weep, 
or  read  a  novel,  or  wring  her  hands  ?  No ! 
she  'went  to  the  cupboard.  And  here  ob- 
serve that  she  went  to  the  cupboard.  She 
did  not  hop,  or  skip,  or  run,  or  Jump,  or 
use  any  other  peripatetic  artince ;  she 
solely  and  merely  went  to  the  cupboard. 

We  have  seen  that  she  was  old  and 
lonely,  and  we  now  further  see  that  she 
was  poor.  For,  mark,  the  words  are  "  the 
cupboard."  Not  **  one  of  the  cupboards," 
or  the  "  richt-hand  cupboard,"  or  the  **  left- 
band  cupboard,"  or  the  one  above,  or  the 
one  below,  or  the  one  under  the  stair,  but 
just  the  cupboard.  The  one  little  humble 
cupboard  the  poor  widow  possessed. 
And  why  did  she  go  to  the  cupboard  ? 
Was  it  to  bring  forth  golden  goblets  or 
glittering  precious  stones,  or  costly  ap- 
parel, or  feasts,  or  any  other  attributes  of 
wealth  ?  //  was  to  get  her  poor  dog  a 
bone!  Not  only  was  the  widow  poor, 
but  her  dog,  the  sole  prop  of  her  age,  was 
poor  too.  We  can  imagine  the  scene. 
The  poor  dog  crouching  in  the  cornpr, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  solitary  cupboard, 
and  the  widow  going  to  that  cupboard  — 
in  hope,  in  expectation  maybe  —  to  open 
it,  although  we  are  not  distmctly  told  that 
it  was  not  half  open  or  ajar,  to  open  it  for 
that  poor  dog. 

But  when  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was 
bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

"  When  she  got  there !  "  You  see,  dear 
brethren,  what  perseverance  is.  You  see 
the  beauty  of  persistence  in  doing  right. 
She  got  there.  There  were  no  turnings 
and  twistings,  no  slippings  and  slidin^s, 
no  leaning  to  the  right  or  falterings  to  flie 
left.  With  glorious  simplicity  we  are  told 
she  got  there. 

And  how  was  her  noble  effort  re- 
warded ? 

"  The  cupboard  was  bare  !  "  It  was 
bare  1  There  were  to  be  found  neither 
oranges  nor  cheesecakes,  nor  penny  buns, 
nor  gingerbread,  nor  crackers,  nor  nuts, 
nor  lucifer  matches.  The  cupboard  was 
bare  !  There  was  but  one,  only  one  soli- 
tary cupboard  in  the  whole  of  that  cottage, 
ana  that  one,  the  sole  hope  of  the  widow 
and  the  glorious  loadstar  of  the  poor  dog, 
was  bare  !  Had  there  been  a  le^  of  mut- 
ton, a  loin  of  lamb,  a  fillet  of  veal,  even  an 


ice  from  Gunter's,  the  case  would  have 
been  different,  the  incident  would  have 
been  otherwise.  But  it  was  bare,  my 
brethren,  bare  as  a  bald  head,  bare  as  an 
infant  bom  without  a  caul. 

Many  of  you  will  probably  say,  w^ith  all 
the  pnde  of  worldly  sophist r\*,  *•  The 
widow,  no  doubt,  went  out  and  oought  a 
dog-biscuit."  Ah,  no !  Far  removed  from 
these  earthly  ideas,  these  mundane  de- 
sires, poor  Mother  Hubbard  the  widow, 
whom  many  thoughtless  worldlings  would 
despise,  in  that  she  only  owned  one  cup- 
board, perceived  —  or  I  might  even  say 
saw  —  at  once  the  relentless  logic  of  the 
situation,  and  yielded  to  it  with  all  the 
heroism  of  that  nature  which  had  enabled 
her  without  deviation  to  reach  the  barren 
cupboard.  She  did  not  attempt,  like  the 
stiff-necked  scoffers  of  this  generation,  to 
war  against  the  inevitable;  she  did  not 
try,  like  the  so-called  men  of  science,  to 
explain  what  she  did  not  understand. 
She  did  nothing.  **The  poor  dog  had 
none !  "  And  then  at  this  point  our  infor- 
mation ceases.  But  do  we  not  know 
sufficient.^  Are  we  not  cognizant  of 
enough  ? 

Who  would  dare  to  pierce  the  veil  that 
shrouds  the  ulterior  late  of  old  Mother 
Hubbard,  the  poor  dog,  the  cupboard,  or 
the  bone  that  was  not  there?  Must  We 
imagine  her  still  standing  at  the  open 
cupboard  door  —  depict  to  ourselves  the 
dog  still  drooping  his  disappointed  tail 
upon  the  floor  —  the  sought-for  bone  still 
remaining  somewhere  else  ?  Ah  !  no,  my 
dear  brethren,  we  are  not  so  permitted  to 
attempt  to  read  the  future.  Suffice  it 
for  us  to  glean  from  this  beautiful  story 
its  many  lessons ;  suffice  it  for  us  to  apply 
them,  to  study  them  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  natural  frailty  of 
our  nature,  to  avoid  being  widows  ;  to 
shun  the  patronymic  of  Hubbard ;  to  have, 
if  our  means  afford  it,  more  than  one  cup- 
board in  the  house,  and  to  keep  stores  in 
them  all.  And  oh  !  dear  friends,  keeping 
in  recollection  what  we  have  learned  this 
day,  let  us  avoid  keeping  dogs  that  are 
fond  of  bones.  But,  brethren,  if  we  do 
—  if  fate  has  ordained  that  we  should  do 
any  of  these  things  —  let  us  then  go,  as 
Mother  Hubbard  did,  straight,  without 
curveting  or  prancing,  to  our  cupboard, 
empt^'  though  it  be ;  let  us,  like  her,  accept 
the  inevitable  with  calm  steadfastness; 
and  should  we  like  her  ever  be  left  with  a 
hungry  dog  and  an  empty  cupboard,  may 
future  chroniclers  be  able  to  write  also  of 
us,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  our  text,  — 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 
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•«L1-  «^  Co. 

Single  Numbers  of  Thb  Living  Agk,  i8  cents. 
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PLAYMATES. 

A  TRIPPING  footfall  on  the  stair, 

A  vision  from  "  Le  Follct,'* 
A  sudden  fragrance  in  the  air, 

Ye  gods  !  can  this  be  Molly  ? 
This  **s\inphony"  in  silver  white, 

Perchance  some  star  —  off  duty  — 
Come  down  to  set  us  mortals  right 

Upon  ideas  of  beauty. 

Or  snowtlake  that  has  lost  its  way, 

Its  path  in  life  mistaken. 
Some  dream  that  flies  at  break  of  day, 

And  leaves  us  loath  to  waken. 
The  Molly  that  I  knew  of  yore, 

Was  but  a  chit  of  seven. 
In  sandalled  shoes  and  pinafore, 

While  /  was  just  eleven. 

A  pair  of  youthful  lovers  we 

In  days  of  childish  folly, 
Ere  time  had  stole  a  march  on  me. 

And  carried  off  mv  Molly. 
"  Relentless  parents  ^*  came'  between  ; 

Behold  Miss  Mary  Seaton 
Consigned  to  boarding>school  routine. 

And  M^ — a  fag  at  Eton. 

Ah,  Molly,  I  shall  ne'er  forget 

The  day  on  which  we  parted  ; 
I  think  you  cried,  you  small  coquette ; 

r.ut  /was  broken-hearted. 
A  Niobc  in  garments  brief, 

Your  tears  were  quite  in  season ; 
Uut  then  your  doll  had  come  to  grief  — 

An  all-suflicing  reason. 

I  still  preserve  with  tender  care 

Your  Prayer-book,  fraved  with  kissing, 
A  relic  much  the  worse  ^or  wear, 

With  half  the  pages  missing. 
IlsLvc^fou  the  many-bladed  knife 

I  gave  you  once  ?  —  I  wonder. 
The  most  unlucky  gift  in  life ; 

It  cleft  our  paths  asunder. 

My  sweetheart  of  the  past  is  dead, 

That  mourned  her  broken  "Dolly;" 
And  now  I  turn  to  greet  instead 

This  most  imposing  Molly. 
Observe  —  a  dress  of  filmy  lace 

Beyond  my  powers  of  painting ; 
A  tiny  vinaigrette  —  in  case 

The  maid  should  think  of  fainting. 

A  dainty  cap  (I  think  Pm  right) 

The  golden  head  surmounting, 
A  pair  of  gloves  whose  buttons  quite 

Defy  attempts  at  counting. 
A  satin  fan  where  baby  loves 

That  seem  to  weary  never. 
Disport  themselves  in  myrtle  groves 

That  blossom  on  forever. 

A  gleam  of  gems  whose  elfin  light 

In  weird  and  fitful  flashes 
Reflects  the  eyes  —  demurely  bright 

Beneath  their  shady  lashes.  .  .  . 


"  And  did  you  not  forget?*'  she  says. 

"  Forget  you,  Molly,  never ! 
The  love  of  Eton  jacket  days 

Is  just  as  green  as  ever.*' 

You  silly  bov."    **  As  silly  still. 

Ah.  Molly,  do  not  doubt  it" 

My  glove  has  come  unbuttoned,  Will  . . . 

How  /on^  you  are  about  it !  '* 

Chambers'  Journal.    GkoRUE  WaRRINGTOX. 
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THE  DANCING  GIRL. 

Draped  in  her  gossamer,  where'er  she  goes 
A  pliant  fold  her  inmost  grace  repeats 

While  at  her  heart  burns  red  the  panting  rose 
That  on  her  bosom  beats  : 

But  not  the  evelash  flame  that  hidden  glows 
One  watchful  lover  meets. 

None  dare  interpret  all  her  limbs  express, 
That  clad  in  music  thus  divinely  move ; 

Those  arms  would  all  embrace,  those  lipscaresi 
The  heaven-descending  dove : 

More  than  the  thought  dare  dream  of  tbej 
confess. 
Because  their  art  is  love. 

At  length  she  lifts  her  bashful  e\'es  and  sends 
Their  glory  o'er  the  crowd  that  shouts  her 
praise. 
When  in  the  midst  is  one  who  towards  her 
bends 
His  souPs  deep  pitying  gaze ; 
And  that  sad  look  her  hour  of  triumph  endii 
And  thenceforth  on  her  stays. 

That  look  'mid  crowded  eyes,  that  only  one, 
She  sees ;  all  else  around  the  arena  reels; 

And  in  that  look  entranced  her  power  is  gone; 
Naught  present  else  she  feels ; 

Though  to  her  heart  she  go  to  be  alone, 
That  look  to  her  appeab. 


FROM  THE  CRADLE. 

TiiEY  tell  roe  I  was  bom  a  long 

Three  months  a|^ 
But  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 

I  hardly  know. 
I  sleep,  I  smile,  I  cannot  crawl, 

But  I  can  cry : 
At  present  I  am  rather  small, 

A  babe  am  L 

The  changing  lights  of  son  and  shade 

Are  baby  toys ; 
The  flowers  and  birds  are  not  afraid 

Of  baby  boysL 
Some  day  ril'wish  that  I  could  be 

A  bird  and  fiy ; 
At  present  I  can't  wish— yon  see 

A  babe  am  L 
Cornhill  Masauoe.        FrXDBUCX  LoOA 
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From  The  Westminster  Review.  [he  writes],  but  only  seemed  to  have,  is  a  doc- 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE.*  ti-jpe  or  notion  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  cynics 

"Animal  intelligence,"  says  Mr.  Ro-  and  stoics,  and  is  ridiculed  by  Plutarch  in  his 

manes,  in   his  admirable  lecture  on   the  discourse  on    the  sagacity  of   animals.  .  .  . 

subject,  delivered  before  the  British  As-  Aristotle  too,  author  of  the  most  ancient  work 

sociation  in  Dublin,    1878,  "is  a  subject  ^"  ^"'"?^^*  ^,^^^^  has  come  down  to  us,  ex- 

,  .   ,     ,          ,            I             ,            'J       ui  presses  himself  of  much  the  same  persuasion ; 

which    has  always  been  of   considerable  he  is  unwilling  to  concede  that  any  other  ani! 

interest   to  philosophical  minds,  but  the  ^^,   ^^an  man  regulates  his  actions  in  any 

interest  attaching  to  it  has  of  late  years  degree  by  reasonable  considerations.    Seneca, 

been  greatly  increased  by  the  significance  a  stoic,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  his 

which  it  has  acquired  in  relation  to  the  sect,  declared  that  the  homogeneity  of  the 

theory  of  descent."  actions  of  men  and  beasts  is  merely  apparent. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  doc-  their  natures  being  altogether  different.  .  .  . 

trines  of  Darwin,  so  clearly  and  forcibly  What  we  call  the  feelings  of  beasts,  whether 

enunciated  as  to  have  convinced  the  vast  good  or  evil,  are,  he  thinks,  feelings  only  in 

majoritv  of  scientists  of  the  fact  that  life,  aPP«arance.     Descartes  may  be  said  to  have 

common  alike  to  man  and  the  lower  ani-  f.^^P'^^  ^^"  opinion^for  he  intimated  in  his 

mals,   may   be   traced   backwards   to   its  "^'*<^,^"^^  ^"  M^'^od"  that  all  the  lower 

.  -^    .                ,          ^         ^     ,  animals  arc  mere  unreasoning   machines  as 

source   in   the   very  lowest  protoplasmic  ^^^^  as  a  clock  or  a  watch;  that  all  their 

forms,  should  have  likewise  revived  the  actions  may  by  explained  by  the  laws  of  mech- 

ancient  controversies  of  schoolmen  and  anism.    Montaigne,  on  the  contrary,  is    in- 

philosophers,  with  regard  to  the   proper  dined  to  extol  beasts  to  the  disparagement  of 

psychological   position   of   the   whole   of  man.      Buffon  grants  them  everything  pos- 

animatcd    nature,   as    viewed    from    the  sessed  by  man  except  thought  and  reflection. 

standpoint   of   civilized   and   philosophic  The  opinion  of  Leibnitz  was  not  very  differ- 

man,  who  now  finds  himself  placed  indu-  cnt  from  that  of  Buffon.     R<^aumar  is  inclined 

bitably  at  the   head  of  the  whole.     Do  ^^  ^^"^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  >»  intelligence  in  the  lower 

the  lower  animals,  in  sharing  with  man  f"!™^^^     Con^illac  asserts  that  the  beaver 

,.:toi;»,.    or.^    oil    Uo    o^^««,..r«:«,««*^    «f  builds  his  rampart  and  the  bird  its  nest  from 

vitality   and    all    its   accompaniments   01  ,       ,        .^      •  .  j               tt  ,      •       »t 

V                    1     1     .1       t             •.!    !•  forethought  and  judgment.     Helvetius,  Hum- 

pain,  disease  and  death   share  with  him  ^^^^^  ,.^^^^.j„^  J^^  %^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

also  that  indefinable  unknown  quality  or  actions  of  brutes  are  the  result  of  reasoning 

essence  denominated  mind. ^     Do  the  ac-  similar  to  that  of  man.    Sal masi us  was  of  the 

tions  of  the   lower  animals  proceed  from  same  opinion.     Frederick  Cuvier,  brother  of 

internal  consciousness  and  reflection  akin  the  baron  and  keeper  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 

to  that  of  man  although  differing  in  de-  not  only  declared  that  they  had  intelligence  of 

gree,  or  are  they  simply  automatic  move-  the  same  kind  as  that  of  man,  but  endeavored 

ments,  directed' bv  instinct,  or  necessity,  to  distinguish  the  different  degrees  of  it  in 

orbvthe  superior  will  of  man  the  mas-  different  species  of  animals.    Lord  Brougham 

ter  t'    These  are  the  problems  which  have  <"  r>i^Jog"es  on  Instinct  "  iv.)  says,  "  I  know 

•     ,  .1         -1       r     I  -1 ^1  „«„  :«  «n  not  why  so  much   unwillingness  should    be 

occupied  the  minds  ot  philosophers  in  all  ,         /                  „         ,  ..^      ,       ,      ,, 

*     „,,      ,,         ,    .,   ,r     ,,,  ,          -I-  shown  by  some  excellent  philosophers  to  allow 

a^es.      I  he  Rev.  J.  Selbv  Watson,  in   his  .  ,  ,,.     \  r      i.-          j       u         r 

*  .              .       ,      ,           ,         ^  intelligent  faculties  and  a  share  of  reason  to 
very  interesting  Ijook  on  the  "  Reasoning  ^j^^  j^^^^  animals."* 

Power  in  Animals,''  i^ives  an  epitome  of 

the  opinions  of  various  writers  upon  the  Looking   only  to    the    summary   here 

subject  from  Aristotle  downwards.  g^^en,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  bal- 

ance  of  opinion  among  philosophers  and 

That  beasts  had  no  real  thought  or  feeling  naturalists   inclined   to    the    rejection   of 

.,.  ,  .     ,    ,          .    .     ,    .    ,,    ,  ^      _,  the  hvpothesis  that  the  lower  animals  are 

•  I.   MiMii  tn   the  Lo-utr  Antmals  tn  If  faith  ana  I'l.*               Air         i«            ••! 

r^isr.i^f.    By  w.  lanorr  Lind.av.  M.D.,  F.R.S.K.,  endowed  With  mental  faculties  similar  to 

f.L.>.  those  of  man,  but  against  this  must  be 

,.  rrrsicUntini  Address  to  ike  Biological  Section  •  pj^ced  thc  Universal  testimony  of  men  in 

<*f  the  i^rittsn  Assojiiition.    lU-  t'rcifi.s'ior  St.  (iRorgb  '^                                                               .  /           ... 

ifivART.  K.k.s,  F.L.s.  F.c/s.    shefifieia.    187^  all  ages,  who,  although  neither  philoso- 


3.  Animal  iutelli^enie.  A  Lecture  delivered  before 
Ihe  ISrltish  A<'^>ciati<>n  by  Gbok(jB  J.  Romanes,  M.A., 
1>.L.S.    Dublin.     187S. 


*  Reasonirg  Power  in  Animals,  by  Rer.  J.  Selbj 
Watson,  p.  2,  tt  sef. 
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phers  nor  naturalists,  have  yet  been  atten- 
tive observers  of  such  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  may  have  fallen  in  their  way,  and 
have,  moreover,  as  hunters,  been  com- 
pelled to  study  the  habits  of  their  prey 
with  greater  attention  and  more  minute- 
ness, and  with  far  more  abundant  oppor- 
tunities, than  the  philosopher,  seated  in 
his  study,  aided  only  by  books,  or  perhaps 
the  dry  skeleton  of  the  animal  whose 
mental  powers  he  undertakes  to  measure, 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  visit  to  a 
menagerie,  where  the  same  animal  is  seen 
at  its  worst,  in  a  wholly  artificial  and  de- 
graded condition.  With  regard  to  do- 
mesticated animals,  which  alone  usually 
fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  non-sci- 
entific observers,  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  later;  meanwhile,  let  us  just  glance 
ct  the  position  occupied  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  the  mythologies,  traditions  and 
fables  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern 
savages,  as  indicative  of  the  esteem,  inde- 
pendent of  philosophy,  in  which  they  have 
been  and  are  held  by  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind. 

It  is  among  the  cultured  Egyptians 
that  we  find  veneration  for  the  various 
good  qualities  of  animals  degenerating 
into  absolute  worship,  and  into  that 
strange  weird  conception  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  a  belief  which  could 
only  have  originated  among  those  who 
saw  no  insuperable  barrier  between  man 
and  other  animals.  The  same  feelinsr  has 
led  uncivilized  man  in  all  ages  to  look 
upon  certain  animals  with  reverence  as 
representing  in  some  manner  their  de- 
ceased ancestors.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  serpents  and 
birds,  which  seem  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally looked  upon  as  the  abodes  of  de- 
parted human  spirits ;  but  in  addition  to 
these,  almost  every  tribe  has  adopted 
some  especial  animal  as  a  symbol  or  to- 
tem, an  object  of  reverence,  representing 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  and  which  therefore  may  not  be 
killed  or  eaten  by  that  tribe,  although  free 
to  everv  other;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  to  this  capricious  selec- 
tion of  tribal  totems  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  undeservedly  bad  character 
assigned  to  certain  animals,  and  the  per- 
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haps  equally  undeserved  good  character 
attached  to  others.  In  Egypt,  every  town 
had  its  special  divinity  regarded  with 
aversion  elsewhere ;  and  the  same  feel- 
ings may  probably  be  traced  through  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  through 
Europe,  even  to  our  own  shores,  existing 
in  the  present  day  in  the  national  emblems 
adopted  or  assigned,  and  which  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  various  comic 
papers.  We  remember  the  time  when, 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Rome, 
to  crow  like  a  cock  was  an  Italian  chal- 
lenge, leading  frequently  to  bloodshed. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  some 
observed  resemblance  between  man  and 
beast  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
totem,  although  the  selection  was  in  most 
cases  the  result  of  accident  or  of  a  dream, 
for  we  believe  that  among  many  savages 
each  man  has,  in  addition  to  the  tribal 
totem,  his  own  individual  symbol,  which 
is  cither  the  first  animal  he  meets  after 
the  probationar}'  fasting  which  accompa- 
nies his  admission  to  manhood,  or  some 
animal  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  during 
the  same  period.  In  like  manner,  obser- 
vation, based  upon  near  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  joined  to 
that  poetic  and  imaginative  temperament 
which  characterizes  the  infancy  and  youth 
of  humanity,  whether  as  races  or  individ- 
uals, was  doubtless  the  foundation  of  all 
those  fables  and  legends  which  form  the 
folklore  of  so  many  nations,  and  have  de- 
generated into  our  own  nurscr}'  tales,  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  animals  are  endowed  not 
only  with  human  reason,  but  with  human 
speech,  and  almost  invariably  outwit  their 
human  adversaries.* 

In  all  these  cases  imagination  has  ma^ 
nified  an  observed  peculiarity  or  natural 
characteristic,  but  there  is  no  scientific 
deduction,  no  reasoning  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility or  probability  of  animals  having 
assumed  the  rSie  assigned  to  them.  Tbe 
savage  notes  the  cunning  of  the  fox  or  the 


*  Tlie  Kuperetitiont  derived  from  thb  infaBtinc  i 
of  human  society  have  hardly  yet  died  out  amoof  ci«^ 
ilized  mankind.  The  belief  in  were-wolvci  can  bvdir 
yet  be  said  to  be  extinct,  and  in  the  last  ceatvrywiy 
an  unlucky  wretch  doomed  as  a  witch  was  Kravclyi^ 
cused  of  having  metamorphosed  herself  iato  a  bladk 
cat.  Among  African  tribes  to  the  present  day,  an  M* 
said  to  turn  themselves  at  will  into  leopwdtind  Jtfftdb 
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jackal  in  escaping  the  snare  of  the  hunter,  science,  seeing  something  extraordinary, 
and  docs  not  stop  to  consider  whether  if  not  almost  supernatural,  in  the  most 
that  cunning  is  the  result  of  instinct  or  of  ordinary  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
intelligence,  but  assumes  him  to  be  en-  and  giving  to  these  acts  a  significance  far 
dowed  with  reason  equal  to  or  superior  to  greater  than  if  they  had  been  performed 
his  own,  seeing  that  under  similar  circum-  by  man,  he  avows  that  "the  general 
stances  he  would  gladly  have  acted  with  scope  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  how 
the  same  foresi;;ht ;  he  consequently  sees  superior  certain  animals  ate  to  whole 
no  difiiculty  in  believing  that  the  spirit  of  races  or  classes  of  mankind,  both  morally 
somechicf  famed  for  sagacity  has  assumed  and  mentally,  and  how  essentially  alike 
the  form  of  the  fox,  and  acted  in  and  moral  and  mental  influences  and  opera- 
throu;;h  him.  The  same  holds  good  with  tions  are  in  man  and  other  animals."* 
regard  to  other  animals  and  their  charac-  Now,  it  is  the  latter  part  of  this  propo- 
tcri sties,  whether  of  speed,  strength,  fe-  sition  which  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
rocity,  or  gentleness.  dispute  between  naturalists  and  philoso- 
IJut  this  minute  insight  into  the  habits  phers,  and  we  imagine  there  are  few,  if 
and  special  characteristics  of  the  lower  any,  cautious  and  candid  investigators 
animals,  and  their  consequent  undue  ex-  who  would  be  willing  to  concede  an  in- 
altation,  docs  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  nate  superiority  to  the  mental  powers  of 
modern  scientific  inquiry.  If  the  fox  is  the  lower  animals,  although  it  may  be 
cunning,  the  scientist  desires  to  have  the  conceded  that  many  of  them  show  ex- 
cause  of  that  cunning  demonstrated,  he  traordinary  sagacity  and  powers  of  adap- 
inu>t  know  whether  it  is  a  natural  or  ac-  tation  which  can  hardly  be  relegated  to 
quired  characteristic;  whether  all  foxes  that  very  vague  but  convenient  term  in- 
placL-d  in  the  same  position  would  act  in  stinct^  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  much 
[precisely  the  same  manner,  or  whether  more  powerful  in  the  lower  animals  than 
they  would  show  individuality  and  inde-  in  man.  We  do  not  hesitate  in  ranging 
pcnrlcnt  reasoning  powers.  Now,  many  ourselves  among  those  who  regard  the 
naturalists  of  the  present  day,  and  notably  mind  of  animals  as  differing  from  that  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Lubbock,  and  many  for-  man  in  degree  rather  than  in  /^///^/,  looking 
ei;^n  naturalists,  have  done  much  to  throw  upon  it  as  capable  of  development  by  edu- 
light  u})()n  the  numerous  difiicult  problems  cation,  and  varying  in  individuals  even  as 
with  which  the  subject  of  animal  intelli-  in  the  human  race,  but  we  do  not  believe 
gcme  is  surrounded,  but  we  can  hardly  this  view  is  likely  to  be  advanced  by  such 
imagine  that  the  book  which  we  have  sentences  as  the  following,  taken  almost 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  ("  Mind  at  random  from  the  book  before  us  :  — 
in  the  Lower  Animals,*'  by  Dr.  W.  Lander  ^^^  ^^^^  promising  of  all  animals  on  whom 
Lindsay)  will  greatly  advance  the  cause  ^^  ^^y  the  effects  of  moral  education  are  the 
of  science:  for,  although  the  author  has  anthropoid  apes,  such  as  the  orang  and  the 
shown  unwearied  zeal  and  industry  in  col-  chimpanzee.  We  know  how  human-like  has 
lecting  from  all  sources  anecdotes  illus-  been  their  behavior  when  they  have  been  civ- 
trativc  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  lower  ilizcd  by  man,  made  his  servants  or  compan- 
animals,  and  in  arranging  them  under  ions  on  board  ship  or  in  his  household.  Wc 
certain  heads  more  or  less  appropriate,  know  how  in  them  politeness  or  refinement  of 
he  is  so  plainlv  the  advocate  rather  than  «nanncrs  may  l)e  developed,  and  all  the  usages 
the  jud^e,  and'takes  up  the  cause  of  his  <>f  good  society  ;  how  they  can  behave  at  table 
clients  ;<)  injudiciouslv,  as  to  invest  the  ^"^^  '^^^  the.r  meals ;  how  they  can  act  as 
.  ,  ,  .  •'  .  ,  -  .  c  1-.  substitutes  for  the  negro  m  various  kinds  of 
wb.ole  subject  with  an  air  of  unreah  y  j^^estic  or  other  service.  But  wc  do  not  vet 
likely  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt,  rath-  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^ 

cr  than  respect  and  admiration  upon  his  extent  or  in  what  directions  their  moral  nature 

advocacy.     He  seems  in  truth  to  have  en-  can  be  developed.     I  believe  that,  could  only 

tercd  upon  his  task  with  a  foregone  con-  they  be  induced  to  bestow  them,  the  patient 
elusion  :  starting  from  the  platform  of  the 
savage    rather    than   that  of    the    man    of  •.  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animalt,  rol.  L,  p.  iSj. 
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efforts  of  our  missionaries  in  this  direction  — 
on  our  anthropoid  poor  relations  instead  of 
on  their  fellow-creatures  and  countrymen  the 
negro  —  might  produce  results  of  a  startling 
character  —  results  that  might  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  all,  to  current  sneers  as  to  the 
psychical  connection  between  men  and  mon- 
keys.* 

Again,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Relig- 
ious Feeling  in  Other  Animals,"  Dr. 
Lindsay  says :  — 

Church  attendance  by  dogs  is,  and  has  long 
been,  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  pastoral 
districts  of  Scotland.  Scotch  shepherds,  both 
in  Highland  and  Lowland,  are  a  devout,  church- 
attending  race  ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  con- 
cerns regularity  of  attendance  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship  and  demure  and  decorous 
behavior  thereat,  their  dogs,  or  "collies,"  are 
equally  devout.  These  Scotch  collies  fre- 
quently have  particular  seats  or  pews  —  or  at 
least  their  equivalent  lairs  or  crouching-places 
—  in  church  ;  and  there,  when  no  attempt  is 
made  l)y  them  —  as  it  sometimes  is  — at  psalm- 
singing^  the  animals  lest  quietly  and  sedately 
until  the  completion  of  the  service.  It  may 
be,  and  i)robably  is,  the  case,  that  they  fre- 
quently coil  themselves  comfortably  and  com- 
pose themselves  to  sleep  as  soon  as  the  service 
has  begun  ;  but  that  a  similar  process  is  quite 
as  common  and  much  more  conspicuous  and 
inexcusable  in  men,  I  have  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing, inasmuch  as  I  have  over  and  over  again 
myself  seen  in  country  —  aye,  and  in  city  — 
churches  in  Scotland,  people,  mostly  males,  be 
it  in  fairness  explained,  deliberately  composing 
themselves  for  a  good  sound  sleep  before  the 
service  begins.t 

Such  writing  as  this  is  surely  inconsis- 
tent and  ludicrous  in  a  professedly  scien- 
tific treatise,  and  although  Dr.  Lindsay 
acknowledges  the  desirability  or  necessity 
of  verifying  as  far  as  possible  the  truth  of 
the  incidents  quoted,  he  yet  appears  to 
liavc  allowed  himself  to  be  too  easily  con- 
vinced, or  to  have  been  led  by  his  love 
of  the  marvellous  to  accept  as  literally  true 
those  minute  details  which  have  only  been 
added  as  embellishments  by  facetious  nar- 
rators. Take,  for  example,  the  tale  of  the 
rats  satirized  by  the  Sattirday  Reviciu. 
Dr.  Lindsay  quotes,  from  "The  Animal 
World,''  an  incident  given  in  an  American 
paper  which,  says  that  veracious  journal, 
*'  may  well  put  Christians  to  the  blush.'* 

A  young  rat  had  fallen  into  a  pail  of  pig- 
food.  Six  older  ones  held  a  consultation  so 
earnest  in  its  character  as  to  lead  them  to 
ignore  the  ])resence  of  human  onlookers. 
They  decided  on  an  ingenious  scheme  of  res- 
cue, and  successfully  carried  it  out.     Kntvvin- 

*  Mind  in  the  Lower  Aiiim.ils,  vol.  i.,  p.  330. 
t  Ibid. 


ing  their  legs  together,  they  formed  a  diain 
hanging  downwards  over  the  edge  of  the  paiL 
The  foremost  or  downward  rat  grasped  the 
drowning  —  and  as  it  subsequently  proved 
drowned  —  young  one  in  its  fore-paws,  and 
both  rescuer  and  rescued  were  then  drawn  up 
and  out.  When  found  to  be  dead,  the  res- 
cuers gazed  at  their  young  comrade  in  mute 
despair,  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes  with 
their  fore-paws,  and  departed  without  makii^ 
any  attempt  to  resuscitate  it* 

We  quote  this  passage  because  Dr. 
Lindsay  has  himself  laid  special  stress 
upon  it,  by  reiterating  it  in  another  chapter 
(on  "  Laughter  and  Weeping  "}.t  "  Some 
old  rats  fmding  a  young  one  dead  by 
drowning,  wiped  the  tears  from  their  em 
with  their  fore-paws  "  —  thus  proving  him- 
self incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
the  probable  and  the  improbable,  or  abso- 
lute! v  absurd ;  for,  although  rats  might 
possibly  attempt  to  rescue  a  drowning 
comrade  in  the  manner  described,  the 
particular  incident  of  wiping  the  teaxs 
away  with  the  fore-paws,  which  Dr.  Lind- 
say has  so  gravely  reproduced,  stamps 
the  whole  episode  as  unreal  and  unworthy 
of  credit.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Lindsay  has 
collected  together  from  the  writings  of 
naturalists  of  world-wide  repute  a  mass 
of  evidence  not  easily  to  be  gainsaid  in 
favor  of  the  high  mental  powers  of  the 
lower  animal.s,  but  for  the  origin  and 
bounds  of  that  mental  capacity  we  must 
turn  to  the  investigations  of  others. 

The  subject  of  animal  intelligence  has 
specially  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  durin;^  the  two  last  meet- 
ings, for  although  the  biological  section  has 
always  devoted  itself  more  or  less  to  the 
investigation  of  questions  leading  to  com- 
parisons between  man  and  the  lower 
animal  kingdom,  it  has  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  bodily  structure,  rather  than 
mentcil  development.  But  at  the  Dublin 
meeting  Mr.  Romanes  was  selected  to 
^ive  an  evening  lecture  upon  this  sul^ 
ject,  and  last  year  at  Sheffield,  Professor 
St.  George  Mivart  made  it  the  subject  of 
his  opening  address  as  president  of  the 
biological  section.  Particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  utterances  of  two  men  so 
well  known  to  science,  not  only  because 
of  the  thorough  character  of  their  investi- 
gations, but  oecause  they  represent  the 
two  modern  schools  of  tnought,  the  one 
confessing  himself  a  thorough  evolutioD- 
ist,  a  disciple  of  Darwin,  believing  "  that 
mind  is  everywhere  one,"  the  other  pn^ 
fessing  himself  a  follower  of  Buffon,  disr 

*  Mind  in  the  Lowrer  Animals,  toL  i.,  pb  91. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  324. 
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icQOre  ll , 

the  rewmUaoce  of  their  ictiona  to  tfaow  of 
I  KUOuUjr  deny  that  nun; 


trusting  or  disbelieving  the  doctrines  of  I  least  indtwentsble  m 

n-olulion,  aod  consequently  seeing  A  fun-   of  o»i  intrilectnal  actlTity.    I  ban  no  wish  to 

damental  distinction  Dctween  the  mind  of  ""^  ''""     "     """"     '  '  "'     ' 

nun  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.    "  The 

obvious  difference,"  says  Professor  Mi- 

vart,  "  between  the  highest  powers    of 

nun  and  animals  has  Ted  the  common 

sense  of  mankind  to  consider  them  to  be 

investigate,  is    whether    this    is    so    or 

He  then  goes  on  to  say :  — 

But  we  ma;  doubt  whether  many  who  enter 
upon  this  inquiry  do  not  enter  upon  it  with 
their  minds  already  made  up,  that  no  luch  rad- 
ical diSerence  can  by  any  possibility  exist. 
.  Surely,  howcvtr,  if  we  profess  to  inTesti- 


TolnnUiy  motion  and  perform  sctiotkt 
grouped  in  complex  wvf»  for  definite  endsj 
that  they  to  a  certain  extent  train  by  e^teri- 
ence,  and  can  combine  perceptions  and  remi- 
niscences so  M  to  draw  practical  Inferenees, 
directly  apprehending  objects  standing  in  dif- 
ferent relations  one  to  aootber,  so  thai.  In  s 
icnie,  they  rosy  be  nld  to  apprehend  relations. 
They  will  show  hesitation,  cmdiiu  apparently, 
after  a  conflict  of  desires^  with  wut  looks  like 
choice  or  Totition.  and  siKh  animals  as  the  doc 
will  not  only  exhibit  llie  most  marrellons  fidef 
lly  and  affection,  but  will  also  n 


ite  J  question,  we  ought  in  honesty  to  believe   dent  signs  of  shame,  which  may  seem  the 
It  there  is  i  question  lo  investigite,  and  if   outcome  and  indication  of   Ind^cnt  moral 
show  that  inicliea  perccptimis.* 


evidence  should  se< 

cannot  be  analyted  ......  . -,  .-  —  -...-        „  ,  .,  .       .  ,    . 

male,  it  ought  to  be  accepted,  at  the  icaai       Now,  we  fail  to  see  why  the  a&me  feel- 

Erovisionally,  as  such,  even  at  the  cost  of  ings  expressing  themselves  by  similar 
aving  to  regard  its  origin  as  at  present  inex-  outward  signs  should  be  asstimed  to  be 
plicable.*  reai,  the  outcome  of  the  higher  inleUeo 

It  is.  however,  evident  that  Professor  I?*","*"  '"  ^',  '^%°^y  simi.U,Ud  io 
Mivart  does  not  enter  uoon  this  task  free  ""*  ''^**'^  animals.  Take,  for  Instance, 
from  bias;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  »''"^1'  ^^'^^■l^^fZY^^'^f-'^V  JS 
the  menial  differences  between  man  and  fo-netime.  exhib  ed  by  dogs,  why  ahtmld 
the  lower  animals  are  radical,  and  he  un-  the  nwral perception,  whicffcMSM.haiiM 
dertakes  to  prove  his  theory  by  a  com- 1 '"  *?  *"*.'"»5"PJ=*"' ^  "PP^  'o.^e 
plicated  metUd  of  reasoning  which  we  I  ™»'"i  J"  *'  ^^'t''"'*!?^^!""*  llV 
certainly  cannot  look  upon  as  convincing.  1  '^^T*™  *<*"'  ?J  "'^l^^^'^JS^S 
Starti'ngwith  the  hj^thesis  that  m^  ^"^"y-.  ?^''='' .">«"*?«..««  ^'■^J.  ^ 
possesses  two  sorts  of  fai 
higher  and  the  lower,  he  goes  on  to  say; 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  the  minds  of  dogs  or  birds, 
because  we  cannot  enter  into  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  such  animals,  but  by  understand- 
ing the  distinction  between  our  own  higher 
and  lower  faculties  we  may,  I  think,  more  or 

less  apptoiimale  to  such  a  comprehension.  ■  ■       .    ■  ,  ■     ,      ..         .  ._ 

It  roav.  I  believe,  be  affirmed  that  no  animal  i  thus  mtellectnally  remember  to  hare  known, 
but  min  has  as  yet  been  «ho»-n  to  exhibit  true  though  we  cannot  now  bnng  It  before  our  im- 
concerted  aclion,  or  to  express  by  external    agination. 

signs  cliMinct  intellectual  conceptions -proc-  |  And  be  quotes  from  Mr.  ClaritC,  as  fol- 
esses  of  which  all  men  ire  normally  capable,  i  i-—,  .    , 
But  just  as  some  plants  simulate  the  sense, 

perception,  voluntary  motions,  and  instincts  I  When  the  drcmnstancea  of  any  prewnt  Case 
of  animals,  without  ihere  being  a  real  identity  differ  from  those  of  any  past  exjMrience,  but 
between  the  aciiviiies  thus  supcriicially  simi-  imi>etfectly  resemble  those  of  many  past  ex- 
lar,  so  there  may  well  be  in  animals,  actions  periencea^  part*  of  these  and  conseqiMnt 
«mulaiing  ihe  intellectual  apprehensions,  rati-  ictiona,  are  irrcgnUrly  si^gested  by  the  laws 
ocinations  and  volitions  of  man,  without  (here  o{  rtaemblance,  nutif  some  action  is  hit  on 
being  any  necessary  identity  between  the  ac-    which  relieves  pain  or  gives  pleasure^     For 


:"s  facui..,  .h,  s.°;"i!:;.^,'''il°,?'SJ!£:s?'ss' 


That  we  have  automatic  memory,  snch  as 
animals  have,  is  obvlons ;  but  the  presence  of 
Intellectnal  memory  (or  memory  proper)  may 
be  made  evident  t^  the  act  of  sesrdiing  our 
minds  (so  to  speak)  for  something  which  we 
know  we  have  fully  remembered  before,  and 


priori,  that  there  must  be  such    Geld  In  which 
—  organization  is  similar    presence  of  the 


0  that  of  animals,  and 
*  PraidcDiul   Addnu,  by    Profm 
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with  pleasure,  and  its  absence  with  pain.  By 
past  experience  an  association  lias  licen  (ormed 
between  tKis  feeling  of  pain  and  suoh  move- 
ments of  (lie  head  as  tend  to  recot-er  some 
part  of  that  group,  its  recovery  being  again 
associated  with  movements  ntiich,  de  fiute, 
(liminiah  the  distance  between  the  dog  nnd 
his  mistress.  The  dog,  therefore,  pricks  up 
his  cars,  raises  his  head,  and  looks  round.  His 
mistress  is  nowhere  to  be  seen;  but  at  the 
corner  of  the  field  there  is  visible  a  gate  at 
the  end  of  a  lane  which  resembles  a  lane  in 
which  she  has  been  used  to  walk.  A  phan- 
tasm (or  image)  of  that  other  lane  and  of  his 
mi^itress  walking  there,  presents  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  the  dog ;  he  runs  to  the  pres- 
ent lane,  but  on  getting  into  it  she  is  not  there. 
From  the  iane,  however,  he  can  sec  a  tree  at 
the  other  side  of  which  she  was  wont  to  ait  % 
the  same  process  is  repeated,  but  she  is  not  to 
be  found.  Having  arrived  at  the  tree  he 
thence  finds  his  way  home.  }Iy  the  action  of 
such  feelings,  imaginations,  and  associations 
—  which  we  know  to  be  tvra  caiiia  —  1  believe 
all  the  apparently  inlelligcnl  actions  of  ani- 
mals may  lie  explained  wiihoui  the  need  of 
calling  in  the  help  of  a  [>owcr,  the  existence  of 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  mass,  as  a 
M'holc,  of  the  phenomena  they  exhibit.* 

Surely  [lie  writer  lias  drawn  largely 
upon  liis  own  imnp;inntion  in  thisdelini- 
tion  of  a  dog's  imaginati'         "' 


him.  Ills  first  idea  would  be 
head  and  search  diligently  for  some  land- 
mark lo  guide  him,  and  this  action  would 
be  regarded  as  intelligence  of  the  first 
order;  why,  therefore,  should  that  be  in- 
teliigcnt  action  in  a  man  which  is  only 
apparently  so,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
feelings,  imaginations,  and  associations, 
in  a  dog?  Philosophers  seem  to  delight 
in  hiding,  beneath  a  mass  of  verbiage, 
truths  which  common  sense  might  other- 
wise discover  and  bring  to  the  light  of 
day.  If  a  dog  has  feelings,  imaginations, 
and  associations,  and  a  man  has  feelings, 
imaginations  and  a.ssociaiions,  and  these 
groups  of  sensations  in  both  animals  lead 
to  similar  actions,  who  shall  dare  to  assert 
tliat  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
these  same  sensations  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  animals? 

Animals  [*aj-s  Professor  Mivirt]  apprehend 
things  in  dillercni  relations,  but  no  one  that  1 
know  of  has  brought  any  evidence  that  they 
apprehend  them  as  related,  or  their  relations 
aa  relations.  A  dog  may  feel  shame,  or  pos- 
sibtv  (though  I  do  not  think  probably)  a 
migrating  bird  may  feci  agony  at  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  abandoned  brood;  but  these  feel- 


ings have  nothing  in  common  with  an  ethic 
judgment  such  as  that  of  an  Australian,  vl 
having  held  out  his  leg  for  the  punishment 
spearing,  judges  that  be  is  wounded  mote  Ik 
his  common  law  vrarraot*.* 


And  he  proceeds  to  e 
errors  of  judgment  in  oirds,  who  some- 
times build  upon  houses  which  are  beiog 
pulled  down,  etc.  It  may  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  the  judgment  of  animals  1) 
often  at  fault,  even  as  the  same  quality  ii 
frequently  deficient  in  men.  The  clever- 
est architects  frequently  err  with  regard 
to  the  position,  strength,  and  convenience 
of  the  buildings  they  erect,  and  more  fre- 
quently still  with  regard  to  the  materialj 
they  employ;  but  birds,  even  if  ihej- dt) 
occasionally  err,  certainly  use  .1  consider- 
able amount  of  judgment  and  foresight  In 
the  erection  of  their  nests,  and  frequenll; 
abandon  a  lialf-crected  nest  if  it  appean 
to  them  unsuitable  in  position,  or  defi- 
cient in  strength,  whilst  the  material  eni- 
ployed  is  certainly  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Wood  tells  us  of  some 
swallows  who  selected  a  warm  spot  over 
a  baker's  oven  for  their  nest,  but  findln; 
that  the  ordinary  mud  employed  by  them 
crumbled  and  tell  from  the  heat,  they 
sought  a  more  tenacious  clay,  which  bfr 
came  hardened  aitd  half-baked  by  the  iite, 
thus  forming  a  secure  habitation.!  ^'>T 
instances  of  this  change  of  material  mi^ht 
be  given :  thus,  the  kapock  vogel  <a  kind 
of  oriole)  of  South  Africa,  which,  before 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  colonc, 
used  the  silky  down  of  a  kind  of  wild 
cotton-plant  to  make  its  nest,  began 
afterwards  to  mix  the  down  with  wool 
and  now  generally  uses  wool  only— u 
more  easily  obtainable  and  felting  to- 
gether more  densely  than  the  cotKa 
down;  sometimes  it  takes  a  little  of  tbe 
latter  as  3  lining.  The  following  incident 
I  related,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  another  of 
the  oriole  tribe,  called  in  South  Africa  itic 
yellow  linch,  or  golden  oriole,  uHll  illi* 
trate  not  only  (he  judgment  exercised  bf 
I  these  birds  in  the  selection  of  a  suiubK 
position  for  their  nest,  but  also  the  diSer^ 
encc  in  the  judgment  of  two  birds  of  tic 
same  species.  Most  people  are  familiir 
with  the  nest  of  the  onale,  and  know  thit 
it  is  constructed  so  as  lo  depend  fron  1 
branch  overhanging  a  stream,  and  hi*  1 
long  passage  at  the  bottom ;  both  At 
passage  and  the  position  of  the  nesi  b^ 
ing,  as  is  supposed,  for  the  puipoK  of 

•  Prewlcniial    Addrm,  by  Frtilnur  Sl  CmP 
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avoiding  snakes,  which  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  small  birds.  Our  informant 
having  been  attracted  by  the  chattering  of 
these  birds  at  pairing-time,  watched  them 
for  some  days  attentively.  After  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  apparent  consultation 
they  seemed  to  have  selected  an  appropri- 
ate bou;]jh,  and  the  male  commenced  to 
build  the  nest ;  he  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  passage,  when  without  ceremony 
the  female  came  and  deliberately  pulled 
the  whole  to  pieces.  The  nest  was 
recommenced,  and  the  passage  placed  in 
an  opposite  direction;  but  when  all  but 
finished,  the  hen  again  pulled  the  whole 
edifice  to  pieces,  not  leaving  a  single 
thread  on  the  bough.  The  male  at  this 
appeared  angry,  but  after  considerable 
altercation  selected  a  fresh  bough  and 
again  began  his  labor,  and  this  time  was 
allowed  to  complete  it  without  interrup- 
tion, and  in  due  time  it  was  occupied  and 
the  young  successfully  hatched  and 
brought  up.  The  reason  of  the  hen's 
apparent  caprice  being  that  the  first  bough 
was  too  stiff  and  unyielding,  strong 
enough  probably  to  support  a  snake, 
whilst  the  second,  although  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  nest,  swayed  readily  to  and 
fro,  and  would  have  been  unapproachable 
by  snakes. 

The  judgment  displayed  by  sporting 
dojjs  in  refusing  to  follow  a  bad  shot  is 
well  known ;  and  as  regards  punishment, 
the  sagacity  of  the  dog  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  Australian  referred  to  above, 
for  although  he  will  come  unwillingly  to 
receive  a  well-merited  blow,  yet  all  mas- 
ters know  that  an  unmerciful  punishment 
will  provoke  obstinacy  or  retaliation  from 
the  best  and  most  obedient  of  dogs;* 
whilst  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  equally 
discriminating,  for  to  beat  either  to  ex- 
cess will  generally  induce  sullenness  or 
restivcness  in  an  animal  of  spirit,  this 
being  their  only  mode  of  showing  their 
knowledge  that  they  have  not  deserved 
the  punishment  inflicted.  The  judgment 
of  the  elephant  also  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  acute,  leading  often  to  acts  of 
vengeance  for  an  injury  received  so  long 
ago  as  to  be  forgotten  oy  all  but  the  re- 
cipient ;    whilst  the   incident  related  by 


•  Wc  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  inter- 
esting instance  of  a  dog*s  con^ience  which  comes  to  us 
from  a  trustworthy  source.  A  pet  dog  given  to  killing 
^-oung  duckn  was  punished  for  tne  crime  by  being  made 
to  M.md  on  his  hind  legs  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  One 
d.iv  he  c.ime  in  and  placed  himself  unbidden  in  this 
position,  and  upon  search  being  made  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  up  to  his  old  trick  of  duck-killing,  and  had 
thus  shown  his  sense  of  deserving  punishment.  Could 
9.  child  do  more  than  this  in  conlessing  a  fault  ? 
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Watson  ♦  of  an  elephant  in  captivity 
which,  in  order  to  recover  a  sixpence 
which  had  fallen  out  of  his  reach,  blew 
with  his  trunk  against  the  opposite  wall 
until  the  current  of  air  thus  produced 
brought  the  coin  near  enough  to  be  picked 
up,  would  show  an  amount  of  intelligence 
certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  many 
men. 

With  regard  to  concerted  action,  which 
Professor  Mi vart  denies  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Sir  John  Lubbock  has  proved  its 
existence  in  the  case  of  ants,  which  cer- 
tainly combine  both  for  attack,  defence, 
and  the  seizure  and  storage  of  their  prey; 
and  we  should  have  imagined  that  tne 
concerted  action  of  innumerable  animals 
had  been  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
doubt  or  dispute.  Even  animals  of  differ- 
ent species  will  combine  for  purposes  of 
hunting  or  of  plunder,  whilst  tame  or 
domesticated  animals  undoubtedly  enter 
into  the  wishes  of  their  human  masters, 
and  act  in  concert  with  them,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  pass  —  as,  for  example, 
tame  elephants,  as  described  by  Sir  Em- 
erson Tennant  and  other  writers,  who 
will  carry  put  man*s  wishes  in  making 
captives  of  their  wild  brethren;  and  shep^ 
herds*  dogs  which  seem  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  comprehend  their  master's  in- 
tentions, and  to  combine  with  him  in 
carrying  them  out.  **  If,"  savs  Professor 
Mivart,  '^animals  were  capaole  of  delib- 
erately acting  in  concert,  the  effects  would 
soon  make  themselves  known  to  us  so 
forcibly,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mistake."  f  We  suspect  many  travellers 
have  been  unpleasantly  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  the  concerted  action  of  wild 
animals,  ooth  in  the  caution  obser\'ablc 
in  their  avoidance  of  the  snares  of  the 
hunter  and  in  the  boldness  with  which 
they  will  sometimes  descend  in  a  body  on 
the  unprotected.!  The  practice  so  well 
known  of  posting  sentinels  to  warn  off 
daneer,  and  of  choosing  leaders  who  are 
implicitly  obeyed,  surely  denotes  com- 
bined action  and  disciphne  incompatible 
with  that  mere  blind  instinct  which  writ- 
ers of  Professor  Mivart*s  school  alone 
allow  to  the  lower  animals. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  example  of  con- 
certed action  among  domesticated  animals 
came  under  our  own  immediate   notice 

*  Reasoning  Power  io  Animals,  Rev.  J.  Selby  Wat- 
son, p.  5a. 

t  Presidential  Address,  by  Professor  St.  George 
Mivart. 

t  The  Indian  papers  some  time  since  ^ve  particulars 
of  many  villages  having  been  depopulated  in  conse- 
quence of  monkeys  havmg  come  down  in  great  bands, 
ariving  out  the  hiunan  inhabitants* 
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some  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  we  give  it 
here  liecause  \vc  can  vouch  for  its  abso- 
lute truth.  At  a  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dublin,  where  a  good  deal  of 
poultry  was  kept,  a  hen  with  a  young 
brood  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
a  quiet  corner  under  the  boiler  in  the 
back  kitchen,  to  be  secure  from  rats, 
which  were  very  abundant  in  the  out- 
houses. To  this  select  society  was  also 
admitted  a  young  duck,  the  sole  remnant 
of  a  brood  which  had  been  given  to  the 
nurse,  and  by  her  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  hen.  These  lived  happily  together 
until  the  duckling  had  attained  almost  to 
full  duckhood,  when  one  evening  there 
was  a  great  outcry  in  the  back  kitchen, 
the  hen,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  re- 
fusing to  retire  to  rest  as  usual  with  her 
progeny,  whilst  she  assailed  vigorously 
with  beak  and  claw  her  fellow-lodger  the 
duck,  who  occupied  apparently  her  accus- 
tomed place.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
reconcile  the  hen,  but  in  vain.  The  nurse 
was  at  last  called,  who,  after  looking  at 
the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  that  is  not  my  duck ! "  So  the 
cheat  was  brought  out  and  examined ;  it 
proved  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
color,  but  a  stranger,  whilst  the  true  duck 
was  found  quietl)'  reposing  with  its  fel- 
lows in  the  outhouse,  and  on  being 
broui^ht  into  the  back  kitchen,  was  imme- 
diately welcomed  by  the  hen,  who  re- 
tired quietly  to  rest  with  her  as  before, 
whilst  the  intruder,  being  ignominiously 
dismissed,  went  ofl  probably  to  its  own 
abode.  That  there  must  have  been  con- 
certed action  here  is  evident,  otherwise 
how  could  the  two  ducks  have  agreed  as 
to  their  respective  positions.^  but  how, 
supposing  the  act  to  have  originated  from 
a  desire  of  casting  off  leading-strings  and 
occupying  its  own  position  in  the  duck 
world,  the  duckling  could  have  found 
another  so  nearly  like  itself,  and  have 
induced  it  to  come  in  and  occupy  its  de- 
serted place  in  the  back  kitchen,  is  cer- 
tainly incomprehensible;  and  but  for  the 
conduct  of  the  hen  the  cheat  would  not 
have  been  discovered.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  another  instance  of  mutual 
understanding,  although  perhaps  not  so 
decidedly  illustrative  of  concerted  action 
as  the  former,  has  also  come  under  our 
notice  with  regard  to  tame  ducks,  birds 
which  are  seldom  much  noticed.  In  a 
village,  or  rather  hamlet,  in  Wiltshire, 
was  a  farmhouse  where  many  ducks  and 
fowls  were  kept,  and  at  a  short  distance 
a  cottage,  the  occupier  of  which  had  a 
little  poultry  and  two  ducks  only.    These 
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every  morning  wandered  away  from  home 
and  joined  the  stock  in   the  farmyard, 
returning  every  evening  escorted  oy  a 
drake  belonging  to  the  farmer.    The  thVcc 
would  waddle  together  to  the  gate  which 
shut  off  the  cottage  grounds  from  the 
road,  and  there,  after  many  bowings  and 
quackings,  the  two  ducks  would  creep 
under  the  gate,  the  drake  remaining  out- 
side and  watching  his  late  companions 
until  they  reached  their  resting-place ;  he 
would  then  quack  loudly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Are  you  all  right?"  and  on  receiv- 
ing an  answering  quack  would  turn  and 
run  off  quickly  to  his  own  harem;  and 
this,  which   in  human   beings  would  be 
called  a  "  polite  act  of  seeing  the  ladies 
safe  home,"  was    repeated    night   after 
night  as  long  as  we  continued  to  watch, 
and  how  much  longer  we  know  not,  but 
the  remarkable  thing  ^"as  that  the  draice 
never  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  boun- 
dary gate,  and  the  ducks  never  thought  of 
going  to  rest  with  their  day  companions, 
but  voluntarily  retired  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner to  their  solitary  quarters. 

These  instances  we  have  selected  from 
our  own  experience,  in  preference  to  anec- 
dotes already  published,  because  we  feel 
sure  that  every  observer  of  animals  mar 
in  like  manner  add  to  the  authenticatei 
instances  of  animal  intelligence,  and  that 
every  such  incident  will  increase  the  ol> 
server's  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
thought  in  creatures,  which  lenorance 
has  denounced  as  stupid  and  devoid  of 
sense.  How  far  acts  of  this  kind  can  be 
accounted  for  by  that  blind  instinct  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  guide  of  such 
animals,  we  must  leave  philosophers  to 
settle  to  their  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to 
that  of  ordinary  observers ;  for  ourseI\*es, 
we  confess  that  we  see  in  them  the  same 
reasoning  faculty  possessed  by  the  human 
race,  though  lower  in  degree,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  when  we  consider  not  onlj 
the  difference  in  external  circumstances, 
arising  from  their  beinjg;  the  absolute 
slaves  of  man,  but  also  the  shortness  of 
their  lives,  which  prevents  the  accumub- 
tion  of  that  knowledge  which  results  from 
experience,  and  the  differences  of  pb}'si- 
cal  structure,  which  render  many  m  the 
actions  of  man  impossible  to  the  brute. 
The  mental  capacity  of  the  lower  animals 
can  never  be  compared  with  those  of  cn'- 
ILIZED  man,  who  has  accumulated  the 
acquired  knowledge  of  innumerable  gen- 
erations, but  as  Dr.  Lindsay  has  shovn, 
it  may  in  many  instances  compare  favor 
ably  with  that  of  some  savages,  and  even 
with  that  of  young  children;  for  wkfl 
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Professor  Mivart  says,  quoting  from  Mr.  I 
Lewes,  **  If  we  see  a  bud,  after  we  have  ; 
learned  that  it  is  a  bud,  there  is  always  a  j 
glance  forward  at  the  flower  and  back- 
ward at  the  seed  .  .  .  but  what  animal ! 
sees  a  hud  at  all  except  as  a  visible  sign 
of  some  other  sensation?"*  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  the  whole  argument  is 
invalidated  by  the  words,  after  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  buii^  for  the  child  un- 
taught cares  as  little  (as  the  lowest  animal) 
for  the  bud  **  except  as  a  visible  sign  of 
some  other  sensation,"  and  the  savage, 
until  he  has  attained  to  the  agricultural 
sta^e  (which  is  one  of  semi-civilization), 
will  certainly  not  look  backward  to  the 
seed  when  seeing  a  bud,  even  if  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  to  expect  therefrom 
first  a  flower  and  then  a  fruit,  and  in  this 
case  the  bud  would  in  like  manner  be  re- 
garded as  "  a  visible  sign  of  some  other 
sensation  "  —  />.,  of  hunger.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  alike  in  the  child,  the 
savage,  and  the  lower  animals,  the  chief 
and  primary  sensation  is  that  of  hunger, 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  that  natural 
craving,  so  necessary  in  order  to  sustain 
and  increase  the  vital  force,  becomes  in- 
stinctive in  all  animals.  The  simple  act, 
therefore,  of  seeking  for  and  seizing  food 
within  easy  reach  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  reason,  for,  says  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  *'  Reason  differs  from  instinct 
in  the  widest  possible  manner,  the  former 
being  an  exercise  of  the  will,  and  the 
latter  independent  of  it.  Instinct  is  im- 
planted at  birth,  while  reason  is  an  after- 
growth of  the  mind."  \  When,  therefore, 
the  youn^  animal,  whether  human  or  not, 
seizes  the  tlrst  thing  which  presents  itself, 
and  devours  it  if  eatable,  whether  good 
or  bad,  the  act  is  one  of  instinct,  but  when 
it  learns  to  reject  some  things,  and  to 
choose  others,  the  choice  denotes  reason ; 
and  when  an  animal  shows  a  sagacity 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  savage  in 
the  methods  he  employs  for  entrapping 
his  favorite  prey,  we  certainly  cannot 
refuse  to  him  in  this  particular  instance 
reason  equal  to  that  of  his  human  com- 
petitor. But  here  we  are  met  by  the 
great  and  at  present  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. Where  are  we  to  fix  the  bounds  of 
this  faculty  of  reason  ?  what  is  its  origin? 
and  how  low  in  the  scale  of  animated 
nature  can  it  be  traced?  Darwin  has 
shown  that  some  plants  have  movements 
which  would  appear  sentious.  Not  only 
do  they  lay  snares  for  insects,  but  when  ' 

•  Presidential    Address,   by    Professor   St.    George 
Mivart. 

t  Man  and  Beast,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  p.  5a 
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caught  they  hold  them  securely  by  what 
would  seem  to  be  voluntary  motion,  and, 
moreover,  have  to  a  certain  extent  the 
power  of  choice,  since  they  reject  unsuit- 
able objects  when  presented.  Therefore, 
Professor  Mivart  says  truly :  — 

A  science  which  should  include  the  impres- 
sionahility  and  reactions  of  a  rhizopod,  and 
exclude  the  far  more  striking  impressionability 
and  reactions  of  Venus*s  fly-trap,  and  of  other 
insectivorous  plants,  the  recognized  number  of 
which  is  f;reatly  on  the  increase,  must  be  a 
very  partial  and  incomplete  science.  If  psy- 
chology is  to  be  extended  (as  I  think  Mr. 
Spencer  is  most  rational  in  extending  it)  to 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  it  must  be  made  to 
include  the  vegetable  kingdom  also.* 

At  present  naturalists  would  hesitate 
to  allow  that  the  apparently  voluntary 
motions  of  plants  were  the  result  of  in- 
cipient reason ;  nevertheless,  if  asked  to 
define  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world,  and  where  auto- 
matic action  ends  and  reason  begins,  they 
would  confess  their  utter  inability  to  do 
so,  for  in  the  lowest  forms  the  two  king- 
doms shade  off  so  gradually  as  to  become 
intermingled  and  inseparable,  and  if  rea- 
son should  be  held  to  commence  with 
animal  life,  we  know  not  where  to  seek  it. 

Automatic  action,  which  we  take  to  be 
synonymous  with  instinct,  and  which  is 
common  to  both  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  thus  analyzed  by  Mr.  Romanes : 

All  mental  processes  are  accompanied  by 
nervous  processes  ;  or,  to  adopt  the  convenient 
terms  of  Professor  iluxley,  psychosis  is  inva- 
riably associated  with  neurosis.  The  nature 
of  this  association,  according  to  the  best  lights 
of  our  present  knowledge,  is  probably  as  fol- 
lows. Nerve-tissue  consists  of  two  elementary 
parts  —  viz.,  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres.  The 
nerve-cells  are  usually  collected  into  aggre- 
gates, which  are  called  nerve-centres,  and  to 
these  nerve-centres  bundles  of  nerve- fibres 
come  and  go.  The  incoming  nerve-fibres 
serve  to  conduct  stimuli  or  impressions  to  the 
cells  in  the  nerve  centre  ;  and  when  the  cells 
thus  receive  a  stimulus  or  impression  they  lib- 
erate a  discharge  of  nervous  energy,  which 
then  courses  down  the  outgoing  nerve-fibres, 
to  be  distributed  either  to  other  nerve-centres 
or  else  to  muscles.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
nerve-centres  are  able  to  act  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  and  so  to  co-ordinate  the  action 
of  the  muscles  over  which  they  preside.  This 
fundamental  principle  of  neurosis  is  what 
physiologists  call  the  principle  of  reflex  action  ; 
and  you  will  perceive  that  all  it  requires  for 
its  manifestation  is  an  incoming  nerve,  a 
nerve-centre,  and  an   outgoing  nerve,  which 

*  Presidential   Address,  by  Professor    St  George 
MivarL 
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together  constitute  what  has  been  called  a  factory  up  to  a  certain  point,  but,  as  Mr. 

nervous  arc     Now.  there  can  be  no  reason-  Romanes  himself  has  pointed  out,  it  does 

able  doubt  that  in  the  complex  structure  of  ^ot  account   for  all   the  obsen'cd  facts, 

the  brain  one  nervous  arc  is  connected  w-ith  j^^d  he  therefore  goes  on  to  show  that, 

another  nervous  arc,  and   this  with  another  ^uk«„^u  „.^  ^^.  .rJ^.u:-  -^«««-»  .•»>*  ^ku 

almost  adiunniium ;  and  there  can  be  equally  f^thou-h  we  may  m  this  manner  "be  able 

little  doubt  that  processes  of  thou^^ht  are  ac-  ^^  explain  all  the  more  coraplicated  amon^ 

companicd  by  nervous  discharjjes  taking  place  animal  instincts  as  cases  of  •  lapsed  intd- 

now  in  this  arc  and  now  in  that  one,  accord-  ligence,'  on  the  Other  hand,  a  great  many 

ing  as  the  nerve-centre  in  each  arc  is  excited  ofthe  more  simple  instincts  were  proba- 

to  discharge  its  influence  by  receiving  a  dis-  bly  evolved  in  a  more  simple  way.    That 

charge  from  some  of  the  other  nerve-arcs  with  is  to  say,  they  have  probaoly  never  been 

whicli  it  is  connected  •  of  an  intelligent  character,  but  have  begun 

After  going  on  to  show  that  these  nerv-  ^^  merely  accidental  adjustments  of  the 

ous  discharges  tend  to  follow  the  same  organism  to  its  surroundings,  and  ha« 

course  when  started  from  the  same  origin,  ^^en  been  laid  hold  upon  by  natural  selec 

and  become  more  easy  by  repetition;  or  tion  and  developed  into  automatic  reflex- 

that  "  lines  of  reflex  discharge  become  ^f*      4^"  ^"^°?S  ^^^^^  "^  reckons  that 

more  and  more  permeable  by  use,"  and  ?»ammmg  of  death,  so  common  among 

that,  therefore,  "the  most  fundamental  of  '^f?^^^^]^   presence  of  danger,  and  ol 

psvchological  principles  — the  association  ^Vl'^h  Mr.  Darwin  sa>;s,  that  m  no  C3« 

of'ideas-is  merelv  an  obverse  expres-  ^'^  ^^e^?^  that  the  attitude  in  w'hich  the 

sion  of  the  most  fundamental  of  neuro-  animal  shammed  dead  resembled  that  m 

logical  principles  —  reflex  action,"  he  goes  J^'^^'^h  it  really  died.     This,  however,  we 

on  to  say: imagine  can  hardly  be  extended  to  those 

cases  in  which  some  animals,  and  csp^ 

All  reflex  action,  or  neurosis,  is  not  attended  cially  foxes,  sham  death  in  order  to  en- 
with  ideation  or  psychosis.  In  our  own  or-  ^nare  their  prey,  for  this  would  appear  to 
gan.zalion  for  instance,  it  is  only  cerebral  ^3  ^^  be  a  distinctively  intelligent  action, 
retlexcs  which  are  so  attended ;  and  even  t>  ^  •  j  ■  *x''  a-  *  ai  jt 
amon^r  cerebral  reflexes  there  is  good  reason  ,  ^''\  J^  ^^-^^V"^  JJ^^^V/""  ^"^  ^*'"-  If 
to  believe  that  the  greater  numl>er  of  them  are  \^^^^}.  *^'"°s  ^}  instinct,  the  one  originally 
not  accompanied  by  ctmscious  ideation;  for  intelligent  action,  but  becoming  automatic 
analvsis  shows  that  it  is  only  those  cerebral  by  frequent  repetition,  and  the^  other  d^ 
discharges  which  have  taken  place  compara-  velopeci  from  actions  never  intelligent, 
tivdy  seldtim,  and  the  passage  of  wliich  is  but  surviving  because  of  benefit  to  the 
therefore  c<miparativcly  slow,  that  are  accom-  animal  which  first  performed  them,  Mr. 
panied  by  any  i  leas  or  changes  of  conscious-  Romanes  points  out  that, «  although  there 
ness.  The  more  habitual  any  action  becomes,  jj,  ^  ^jrcat  difference  between  them  if 
the  less  conscious  do  we  require  to  be  of  its  regarded  psychologically,  there  is  nodif- 
l>erformance  ;  it  is,  as  we  sav,  performed  auto-  ^s***"^"  F^j^"v»"fc'^-"j»  ^w^ic  la  iw ». 
maticallv,  or  without  thought.  Now,  it  is  of  Terence  between  them  if  regarded  phvsh 
great  importance  ilius  to  observe  that  con-  plogically ;  for,  regarded  physiologically, 
sciousness  only  emerges  when  cerebral  reflexes  both  kinds  of  instincts  are  mcrclj  Cl- 
are flowing  along  comparatively  unaccustomed  prcssions  of  the  fact  that  farticular 
channels,  and  therefore  that  cerebral  dis-  nerve-cells  and  fibres  have  been  set  apart 
charges  which  at  first  were  accompanied  by  to  perform  their  reflexes  automatically  — 
definite  ideas  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  that  is,  without  being  accompaniea  by 
cea>e  to  be  accompanied  by  any  ideas.     It  is  intelligence"* 

of  importance  to  okserve  this  fact,  because  it        Thus  far  we  have  spokeh  only  of  iboie 

serves  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  number  of  ^„#^^„,'    ^^^r^^^  ^,  V«-#:«-,.4.-  :.  u:^k«^ 

animal  instincts.     These  instincts  must  oriiri.  automatic  actions  or  instincts  which  cer- 

nallv  have  been  of  an  intelligent  nature ;  but  f^'"*)'  ^^^,  common  alike  to  man  and  the 

the 'actions    which    thev    prompted,    having  'O^er  animals,  although   probably  more 

through  successive  generations  been  frequently  numerous   and   highly  developed  in  the 

repeated,   became  at    last  organized    into  a  latter,  not  only  because  their  genealogies 

purely  mechanical  reflex,  and  therefore  now  are  longer  and  their  generations  shorter, 

appear  as  actions  which  we  call  purely  auto-  thus  allowing  for  a  greater  accumulatiga 

matic,  or  blindly  instinctive.t  '  of  inherited  mechanical  reflexes,  but  also 

This  analysis  of  what   Mr.  Romanes  j>cca"se  we  believe  that  consciMs  ceT^ 

terms  "the  physiological  basis  of  mind,"  ^^?^'0'*  ^^\^  tendency  to  check  uncH- 

appears  both   comprehensible  and  satis-  •'f ^"-^   cerebration,  and   that,  therefore 

'^  the    mental   development   of    man  has 

*  Lecture  on  Animal    Intelligence,   by  George   J. 
Romanes.  •  Lecture  on  Animal    IntdligenOB^  bj  Gceqi  ]> 

t  Ibid.  Romanes. 
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caused  him  to  lose  many  of  those  instincts 
possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  still 
retained  by  the  lowest  races  of  mankind, 
as,  for  example,  that  peculiar  homing  in- 
stinct which  exists  in  many  insects  and 
animals,  and  is  possessed  in  a  far  higher 
degree  by  the  savage  than  by  the  civilized 
man,  and  in  which  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  combination  of  intelligence  and  in- 
stinct which  Dr.  Lindsay  has  properly 
classed  among  "  unsolved  problems.** 

The  wonderful  way  in  which  bees  and 
pigeons  will  find  their  way  home  from 
immense  distances  is  well  known,  and  the 
anecdotes  told  of  the  same  faculty  in 
dogs  and  cats  are  innumerable  and  too 
well  authenticated  to  admit  of  dispute. 
Instances  have  been  known  in  which 
dogs  have  found  their  way  home  even 
across  the  ocean.  Wood  relates  that  a 
dog  found  its  way  from  Calcutta  to  Inver- 
keithing,  Scotland,  coming  in  a  ship  from 
Calcutta  to  Dundee,  and  thence  in  a  col- 
lier to  Inverkcithintj;  and  Watson  tells 
of  one  coming  to  Northumberland  from 
America,  another  to  England  from  Bre- 
men, and  another  to  Edinburgh  from 
Rome.  Such  instances  might  be  given 
ad  injinitum^  but  they  are  not  confined 
to  dogs  and  cats,  bees  and  pigeons. 
Horses,  mules,  asses,  and  cattle  possess 
the  same  power  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. We  have  been  informed  that  wild 
cattle  and  horses  bred  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  will  find  their  way  back  several 
months  after  having  been  taken  some 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  so  well  is  this  known  to  the  colonists, 
that  in  buying  cattle  or  horses  from  long 
distances  they  always  go  to  the  same  spot 
to  seek  them  it  lost.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  will  find  their 
way  back  by  twos  and  threes  to  their  old 
quarters  ;  and  the  most  singular  thing  is, 
that  they  will  not  retrace  their  steps  by 
the  way  they  came,  but  will  generally 
strike  across  country  in  a  direct  line, 
althou;rh  horses  will  sometimes  follow  the 
road.  That  migratory  birds  will  return 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot  for  build- 
ing is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  fact  truly 
marvellous,  when  we  remember  the  vast 
distances  traversed  by  these  little  wan- 
derers, and  the  perils  encountered  by  the 
May.  1  he  development  of  this  same 
quality  among  savages  has  been  recorded 
liy  many  travellers,  and,  although  proba- 
L'y  nuiJli  depends  uj^on  minute  observa- 
tion, \ct  it  seems  evident  that  both  with 
savau^LS  and  the  lower  animals  a  certain 
sen^e  or  instinct  is  called  into  use  for 
this  particular  purpose,  which  is  either 
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wanting  or  in  abeyance  among  civilized 
men. 

If  Mr.  Romanes  be  correct  in  affirmin? 
that  only  cerebral  reflexes  are  attended 
with  ideation,  it  is  obvious  that  animals 
devoid  of  brains  can  possess  no  intelli- 
gence, and  that  sense  would  become  de- 
veloped in  exact  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  brain  ;  yet  we  find  that,  next  to  man, 
the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  intelligence 
are  to  be  found  among  insects.  "Look- 
ing at  the  nervous  system  of  insects," 
says  Wood,  "  in  whom  there  is  no  defi- 
nite brain,  but  merely  a  succession  of 
ganglia  united  by  a  double  nervous  chord, 
many  physiologists  have  thought  that 
reason  could  not  be  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  insect  race.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  they  are  able  to  converse 
with  each  other  ana  communicate  ideas, 
this  fact  showing  that  they  must  possess 


reason."  ♦  "  The  first  animals  in  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,"  says  Romanes, 
"  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  reflex  action 
is  accompanied  by  ideation,  are  the  in- 
sects," and  he  goes  on  to  give  the  obser- 
vations of  Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
with  regard  to  the  teachability  of  bees, 
adding,  '*  These  observations  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  grade  of  intelligence  is 
higher  in  some  articulata  than  it  is  among 
the  lower  vertebrata."  f  '  ^  would,  in  truth, 
appear  that  the  hymenoptcra,  which  in- 
clude bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  have  attained 
to  the  same  rank  among  insects  as  man 
among  mammals ;  and  the  wonders  related 
by  competent  observers  of  the  habits  and 
customs,  division  of  labor,  industry,  and 
laws  of  these  social  insects  seem  abso- 
lutely incredible.  The  ants,  especially, 
seem  to  have  attained  to  a  perfect  Utopia, 
according  to  Belt,  who  describes  their 
various  communities  and  the  order  ob- 
served in  them ;  their  wars  and  capture 
of  slaves ;  their  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing works  ;  their  tenderness  towards  their 
young,  and  the  care  of  their  domestic 
cattle ;  their  methods  of  communication 
and  of  combination  for  the  common  weal 
—  until  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  man  is  himself  inferior  to  these  little 
ingenious,  self-sacrificing  insects.  Belt 
makes  the  following  comparison  between 
the  two :  — 

The  hymenoptcra  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  articulata,  and  the  mammalia  at  the  head 
of  the  vertcbrata,  it  is  curious  to  mark  how  in 
zoological  history  the  appearance  and  develop- 
ment of  these  two  orders  (culminating  in  tho 


*  Man  and  Beast,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  p.  165. 
t  Animal  Intelligence,  by  George  J.  Romanes. 
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one  in  ants,  and  in  the  other  in  the  primates) 
run  parallel.  The  hjTnenoptera  and  the  mam- 
malia both  make  their  first  appearance  early 
in  the  secondary  period,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch  that  ants 
and  monkeys  appear  upon  the  scene.  There 
the  parallel  ends ;  no  one  species  of  ant  has 
attained  any  great  superiority  above  all  its 
fellows,  whilst  man  is  very  far  in  advance  of 
all  the  other  primates.* 

It  seems,  however,  difTicult  to  decide 
how  many  of  the  attainments  of  ants  and 
other  insects  are  to  be  attributed  to  in- 
herited instinct,  and  how  much  to  pure 
mental  processes;  and  this  inquiry  be- 
comes more  complicated  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  greater  part  of  these  com- 
munities consists  of  sterile  females  and 
neuters,  —  differing  greatly  in  form,  size, 
and  color  in  the  same  community,  — 
who  could  not  hand  down  their  experi- 
ences to  their  descendants,  whilst  a  great 
portion  of  their  short  lives  is  passed  in 
a  state  of  metamorphosis,  in  forms  and 
with  instincts  totally  different  from  those 
of  their  adult  state.  So  great  was  this 
difficulty  felt  to  be  by  Darwin  that  he 
assures  us  he  at  one  time  believed  it 
fatal  to  his  theory  of  natural  selection ;  f 
and  even  now  Sir  John  Lubbock  con- 
fesses that  the  metamorphosis  of  insects 
seems  to  him  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties of  the  Darwinian  theory:  "Inmost 
cases,  the  development  of  the  individual 
reproduces  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the 
race;  but  the  motionless,  imbecile  pupa 
cannot  represent  a  mature  form."  It 
does,  indeed,  pass  our  comprehension  how 
the  acute  instincts  and  undoubted  reason- 
ing powers  of  these  most  interesting  crea- 
tures can  become  so  rapidly  and  fully 
developed  through  so  many  different 
phases ;  nevertheless,  in  the  adult  form 
the  cerebral  development  is  such  as  we 
might  expect  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Romanes.  Belt  says,  "  The 
cerebral  ganglia  in  ants  are  more  devel- 
oped than  in  any  other  insect,"  and  that  in 
all  the  hymenoptera,  at  the  head  of  which 
they  stand,  **  they  are  many  times  larger 
than  in  the  less  intelligent  orders,  such  as 
beetles.*'  { 

If  there  should  seem  a  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting intelligent  action  in  plants^  and  in 
insects  and  other  articulata  so  differently 
constituted  from  ourselves,  there  would 
not  appear  to  be  the  same  difficulty  in 
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*  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  by  Thomas  Belt,  F.G.S., 
p.  28. 

t  (>rii»in  of  Sj»ecie5,  chap.  viii. 

X  NAturalist  111  Nicaragua,  by  'i 
p.  38. 


licoragua,  by  Thomas  Delt,  F.G.S., 


allowing  cerebral  reflexes,  and  conie- 
quently  thought,  in  animals  possessing 
brains  like  our  own,  conjoined  to  bodies 
presenting  more  or  less  similarity  of 
structure  to  the  "  human  form  divine ; " 
but,  as  before  stated,  intelligent  actions 
are  less  distinctly  developed  in  the  lower 
vertebrata  than  in  the  higher  articulata, 
even  as  they  would  seem  to  be  less 
marked  in  the  lower  articulata  than  in 
some  insectivorous  plants.  Until  re^ 
cently,  fishes  were  probably  the  least 
known,  and  therefore  believed  to  be  the 
least  intelligent  of  the  vertebrata;  but 
recent  researches  show  that  they  are  by 
no  means  so  stupid  as  we  have  commonly 
supposed  them  to  be,  and  that,  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  care  of  and 
affection  for  their  young,  and  skill  in  en- 
snaring their  prey,  they  are  quite  equal 
to  many  terrestrial  animals,  whilst  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  equally 
amenable  to  instruction,  coming  to  be  fed 
at  a  call,  etc.  Of  course  there  is,  doubt- 
less, much  difference  in  the  mental  pow- 
er, not  only  of  different  species,  but  also 
in  individuals  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
well-known  that  some  fish  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  more  than  once  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  which  does 
not  seem  to  denote  a  high  degree  of  inteK 
ligence ;  and  Mr.  Romanes  relates  the 
experiment  of  Professor  M  obi  us  to  show 
how  slowly  a  pike  learnt  that  certain  min- 
nows were  protected  from  him  by  a  elass 
partition,  and  how  the  association  of  ideas 
thus  established  became  so  fixed,  that 
when  the  glass  was  removed,  the  min- 
nows still  remained  unmolested. 

Of  reptiles,  toads  and  frogs  have  been 
most  narrowly  observed,  and  are  more 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact  of 
undergoing  many  remarkable  metanm<- 
phoses  before  attaining  the  adult  state. 
Professor  Mivart  has  studied  these  crea- 
tures, and  described  them  e.xhaustive]y 
in  a  small  volume  of  the  **  Nature  Series,^ 
in  which  all  their  peculiarities  of  stnifr 
ture  are  minutely  described;  but  their 
mental  characteristics  are  less  clearl 
defined,  and  are  probably  not  of  a  hif 
order,  bein""  connned  to  their  own  L 
fence  and  the  capture  of  prey,  althongb 
Wood,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  assiflii 
to  them  the  power  of  measunng  b^es 
and  distances,  and  a  compassionate  care 
of  their  maimed.* 

In  birds  the  instincts  are  very  stronj^ 
developed,  and  it  has  often  been  said  thai 
they  are  invariable;  this,  however,  «t  be* 

*  Mind  in  the  Lower  Aninuda,  pp^  jf-^ 
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lieve  to  be  quite  untrue.  We  have  already 
given  some  instances  of  a  change  of  ma- 
terial in  nest-building  by  wild  birds  in 
accordance  with  circumstances,  and  birds, 
when  domesticated  or  in  captivity,  lose 
many  of  their  wild  instincts,  and  acquire 
habits  totally  at  variance  with  those  to 
which  tlicy  were  once  accustomed.  The 
acquisition  of  human  speech  by  the  parrot 
is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  bird's  imitative 
powers,  and  of  its  general  intelligence, 
although  perhaps  few  would  agree  with 
Dr  Lindsay  in  supposing  that  the  words 
are  uttered  by  the  bird  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  their  meaning.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  often 
used  very  appropriately.  We  have  often 
heard  a  parrot  call  the  dog  or  a  servant  in 
the  precise  tones  of  the  master,  and  laugh 
derisively  when  its  summons  was  re- 
sponded to ;  but  how  much  of  this  was 
simple  imitation,  and  how  much  sponta- 
neous mental  effort,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  decide.  We  have  not  space  to 
repeat  the  numerous  anecdotes  given  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  of  the  mental  powers  of 
birds,  as  culled  from  the  works  of  natu- 
ralists, but  it  seems  to  us  indubitable  that 
reason,  as  well  as  instinct,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  interesting  denizens  of  the 
forest. 

Wlien  we  come  to  the  rodents,  we  find 
tales  innumerable  of  the  cleverness  of 
rats  and  mice,  tales  which  almost  every 
bousekccper  might  supplement  by  others 
equally  remarkable.  Their  ingenuity  in 
escaping  snares  rivals  that  of  the  fox, 
whilst  their  mutual  understanding  and 
combination  for  obtaining  food,  and  some- 
times fur  attack  and  defence,  are  well 
known.  Watson  speaks  of  their  care  of 
the  maimed  and  blind,  and  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Henderson,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  observed  by  an  older  trav- 
eller in  Ireland,  of  from  six  to  ten  mice 
collecting  in  parties,  selecting  a  piece  of 
dried  cow-dung,  placing  upon  it  berries, 
etc.,  and  using  it  as  a  raft  in  crossing  a 
stream ;  they  launch  it,  embark  upon  it, 
and  range  themselves  round  the  edge, 
their  \icdiU  in  the  middle,  their  tails  pen- 
dent in  the  stream  to  serve  as  rudders.* 
']  he  same  author  also  gives  instances  of 
rats  carrying  potatoes  in  the  manner  so 
often  ridiculed,  but  which  an  eye-witness 
has  assured  us  he  has  seen  done  in  the 
caNc  of  eiTLCs  —  viz,  that  one  rat  will  lie 
down,  hold  the  c<^i^  or  potato  between  his 
tour   paws,  whilst  his   companions   drag 


•  K'-.»*'  t.inj;  Power  in  Animals,  by  Rcr.  J.  Selby 
\\'.i:*oii,  J-.  yj7. 
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him  and  his  burden  alone  by  the  ears. 
That  they  are  remarkably  fertile  in  expe- 
dients cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  their 
actions  cannot  be  explained  by  any  theory 
of  inherited  or  acquired  instinct  is  equally 
certain,  since  they  are  the  result  of  un- 
foreseen and  constantly  varying  circum- 
stances. 

As  regards  the  association  of  ideas  by  the 
higher  vertebrated  animals  [says  Mr.  Romanes] 
it  IS  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  these  ani- 
mals, as  in  ourselves,  this  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
psychology ;  that  in  the  more  intelligent  ani- 
mals associations  arc  quickly  formed,  and 
when  once  formed  are  very  persistent ;  and  in 
general,  that  so  far  as  animal  ideation  goes, 
the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  are  identical 
with  those  under  which  our  own  ideation  is 
performed* 

In  proof  of  the  great  reasoning  power 
posse.ssed  by  some  animals,  Mr.  Romanes 
gives  two  observations  made  by  Dr.  Rea, 
the  one  on  a  domestic  and  the  other  on  a 
wild  animal,  which  are  so  curious  and 
important  as  to  deserve  repetition.  The 
first  was  of  a  dog  in  Orkney,  **  which,  be- 
ing allowed  to  accompany  its  master  to 
church  on  alternate  Sundays,  had  to  swim 
a  channel  nearly  a  mile  wide  ;  and,  before 
taking  to  the  water,  used  to  run  a  mile  to 
the  north  when  the  tide  was  flowing,  and 
a  nearly  equal  distance  to  the  south  when 
the  tide  was  ebbing,  almost  invariably 
calculating  his  distance  so  well  that 
he  landed  at  the  nearest  point  to  the 
church."  t  T^hc  other  instance  is  even 
more  remarkable,  as  a  proof  of  strong 
reasoning  power  in  a  wild  animal. 

Desiring  to  obtain  some  Arctic  foxes,  Dr. 
Rea  set  various  kinds  of  traps ;  but  as  the 
foxes  knew  these  traps  from  previous  experi- 
ence he  was  unsuccessful.  Accordingly  he  set 
a  kind  of  trap  with  which  the  foxes  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  not  acquainted.  This 
consisted  of  a  loaded  gun  set  upon  a  stand 
|x)iiuing  at  the  bait.  A  string  connected  the 
trigger  of  the  gun  with  the  bait,  so  that  when 
the  fox  seized  the  bait  he  discharged  the  gun, 
and  thus  committed  suicide.  In  this  arrange- 
ment the  gun  was  separated  from  the  bait  by  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  yards,  and  the  string 
which  connected  the  trigger  with  the  bait  was 
concealed  throughout  nearly  its  whole  distance 
in  the  snow.  The  gun-trap  thus  set  was  suc- 
cessful in  killing  one  fox,  but  never  in  killing 
a  second ;  for  the  foxes  aftenvards  adopted 
either  of  two  devices  whereby  to  secure  the 
bait  without  injurinj[  themselves.  One  of 
these  devices  was  to  bite  through  the  string  at 

*  Lecture   on  Aninul    Intelligence,  by  George  J. 
Romanes, 
t  Ibid. 
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its  exposed  part  near  the  trigger,  and  the  other  may  say  civilised,  without  the  aid  of  man. 

device  was  to  burrow  up  to  the  bait  through  In  thus  judging,  we  shall  find  that  many 

the  snow  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  so  of  them  have  established  laws,  offenders 

that  although  in  this  way  they  discharged  the  against  which  are  punished ;    that  their 

gun,  they  escaped  with  perhaps  only  a  pelle  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^^  f^^  strength  and  COUP 

or  two  in  the  nose.     Dr.  Kea  adds  that  in  that  ^^^  ^r*^„  k„  ^i^„\^  .^^k..»  \^a  *u,»  tk. 

part  of  the  world  traps  are  never  set  with  age,  often  by  single  combat,  and  that  the 

strings  ;  so  that  there  can  have  been  no  special  f?."V^r?^,    IS    obeyed,    and     sometimes 

association  in  the  foxes'  minds  between  strings  blindly  followed  even  to  death  ;  that  upon 

and  traps.     Moreover,  after  the  death  of  fox  this  leader  devolves  the  duty  of  posting 

numl>er  one,  the  track  on  the  snow  showed  sentinels,  of  conducting  foraging  parties, 

that  fox    number    two,  notwithstanding   the  and  of  providing  for   the  safety  of  the 

temptation  offered  by  the  bait,  had  expended  young  and  feeble  in  case  of  attack  or  ^^ 

a  great  deal  of  scientific  observation  on  the  treat  from  the  enemy.      Such  combina. 

gun  before  he  undertook  to  .leyer  the  cord.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  j^g^^^g  ^^^  birds  as 

!r?'u-'^oTh^Jn'Pf  fir.  T^r"?vT!;:S^  ^^c»  as  among  mammals,  and  certainly 
ancles  to  the  line  of  fire.  Dr.  Kea  justly  deemed  .,  .^  r  -.1  •        u    ' 

this  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  that  he  PF.o^f .  ^^?  existence  of  something  abo« 

repeated  tlie  experiment  a  number  of  times,  in  Wind  instinct,  for  such  combinations  could 

order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  direction  of  not  exist  without  some  means  of  mtcr- 

the  burrowing  was  really  to  be  attributed  to  communication,  some  power  of   choice, 

thought  and  not  to  chance.*  some  association  of  ideas.* 


,  ..11  .     .  1        t       ^ut  it  is  among  our  domestic  animals 

n  accordance  wi  h   the  principles  of   tj,at  we  should  expect  to  find  the  natural 


seems  to  be  a    least  partially    he  case,  jrenerations,  he  has  guided  and  controlled 

Watson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  natural  and  sexual  selection,  and  has  sue- 

proporlionate  size  of  the  brains  of  certain  needed  in  producing  varieties  to  suit  his 

animals :  -  1  he  weight  of  man  s  brain,  in  t^st^s  and  caprices,  but  it  seems  doubtful 

proportion  to  his  body,  averages  about  .vhether  he  has  in  all  cases  raised  the 

I  to  27;   that  of  long-armed  apes,  about  „;^,;/^/ standard  of  the  animals  under  his 

I  to  40;  fox,  I  to  205;  horse,  i  to  400;  control.     The  domestic  fowl  has  nearly 

elephant,   i   to  500.   f     1  ere  we  sec  the  ^osi  the  power  of  flight  and  capacity  for 

ape  ranking  next  to  man,  but  with  a  great  defence:  the  sheep  his  become  timid  and 

interval    bctvyeen,  whilst    a    very   much  bjjndly  dependent    upon   the    shepheri, 

wider  interval  intervenes  between  the  ape  incapable  of  taking  care  of  itself  and  its 

and  the  fox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  abov-e,  excepting  in  those  countries  where 

olten  shows  exceptional  intelligence,  the  from  geographical  difficulties   it  has  r^ 

horse  and   he  elephant  ranking  far  below  ^.^rted  to  a  state  of  semi-wildness ;  the 

the  tox    although  we  should  have   been  ^.^me  may  be  said  of  the  pig,  the  goat,  the 

inclined  to  assign  to  the  latter  a  very  high  ^^^  ^^^  ^^rse,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 

place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.     But,  i,,^  jeer;  and  what  have  they  gained  by 

in  truth.  It  IS  well  known  that  mere  weight  ^,,^.|r  association  with  man?  a  fine  form, 

of  brain   is   not  alvvavs  to  be  depended  an  abnormal  amount  of  flesh,  and  a  shf- 

upon  in  gauging  intellectual  power;  for  jgi,  ^^^r  and  dread  of  the  enslaver.    In 

the  weight  ot  an  idiots  brain  will  often  ^^^^  ^ases  the  organization  and  order 

exceed  that  of  a  philosopher.    The  form,  ** 

(juality,  and  the  various  convolutions  have  *  We  have  not  said  so  much  as  we  thould  like  M 

all   to  be   taken  into  account,  and,  with  ^!L''!/=V^  TJi '1^**?^** '*'' ^'^^  *"*■  °?!!5i 

,  ^      ^,       .    /■     .             .        ,   *            ,           ^  limitsof  a  paper  like  the  preMntprevenimir full deliik 

regard  to  the   inferior  animals,  we  do  not  Travellers  all  agree  in  crediting  them  with  woodcrfil 

think   that,  as  yet,  suftkient  data  exist  for  prudence  and  cunning,  great  affection  for  their  mil 

^   ui'    1  •        «i     «.           1    ^-           1*1  and  cire  for  their  wounded,  combined,  however,  vitht 

establishing  tliat  gradation  which  our  own  »in^uu,  absence  of  abJract  r^J^nipSmSl  -On 

observation  tells  us  certainly  exists  in  the  v^ill  never  nut  a  stick  on  a  fire  to  warm  themsclfC^iM 

scale  of  animal  intelligence.  [^i^a^^hh^^lSV^h^oC^'^^^^^ 

,  e              %      '         .'^1            f.i                      t  instance,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  melon :  the  monkcT«w 

If    we    desire    to  judge    of  the   natural  thrust  in  his  hand,  crasp  a  handful  of  seeds,  and  M 

capacity    of     animals,    we    must     observe  unable  to  withdraw  it  thus  filled,  will  suffer  himiell.ii 

.1          '.I*        -ii      ^\             ii^i        t.  \  be  taken  rather  than  re  ax  his  bold.    Yet  m  croiHC 

them  in  their  wild  state,  and  hnd  out  how  streams  they  show  wonderful  intellilrence.  fofSil 

far    they   have    become   organized,  or  we  their  bodies  a  swinging  bridge,  and  allowing  the  joni 

and  infirm  to  pass  over  them;  and  if  in  hunting  ndcr 

stones  for  scorpions  or  other  food,  they  find  a  mom  cm 

*  Lecture  on  Animal    Intelligence,  by  George  J.  heavy  for  one,  others  will  come  to  assist  in  rainaf  it 

Kom.-ineii.  Also  in  feeding  u]x>n  prickly  pears,  they  dclibcnttiv 

t  Rcisoninq  Power  in  Auimals,  by  Rev.  J.  Selby  rub  them  in  the  sand  to  free  them  (rf  pricklcfc   Afi 

Waiauu,  p.  aiii.  these  acts  are  indicative  of  reason. 
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proper  to  them  in  their  wild  state  are  in 
abeyance,  and  although  in  every  herd 
there  is  still  a  leader,  it  is  no  longer  the 
stronjjest  and  most  courageous,  but  either 
one  appointed  by  man,  or  an  old,  experi- 
enced animal,  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the 
human  master. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  dog, 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  been  the 
chosen  friend  and  companion,  as  well  as 
the  trusty  servant  of  man.  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent ;  here  the  efforts  of  man  have  been 
directed  to  the  development  of  mental 
rather  than  bodily  qualities,  or  to  the 
perfection  of  some  especial  inherited  in- 
stinct, and  hence  in  the  different  breeds 
of  dogs  we  get  every  imaginable  quality, 
and  added  thereto  as  consequent  upon 
the  familiarity  of  intercourse  subsisting 
between  them  and  their  masters,  a  docil- 
ity, teachableness,  fidelity,  and  wealth  of 
affection  far  above  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. Our  various  breeds  of  dogs  Mr. 
Darwin  believes  to  have  been  derived 
from  several  wild  species,  yet  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  have  little  opportunity  of 
jud^in^  of  the  quahties  of  the  wild  dog, 
since  few  now  exist.  There  was  a  breed 
at  the  Cape,  <:jreat,  brindled  creatures  with 
erect  ears,  which  were  the  terror  of  the 
early  settlers,  from  their  habit  of  rushing 
among  a  flock  of  sheep,  biting  them  be- 
neath and  devouring  the  intestines,  leav- 
ing the  sheep  to  die  of  the  horrible 
w  (Hind ;  but  these  have  been  extermi- 
nated or  driven  into  the  interior;  they 
seem  always  to  have  hunted  in  packs  like 
wolves,  which  they  somewhat  resembled. 
The  semi-wild  dogs  of  Constantinople,  so 
well  known  to  travellers,  have  made  for 
tliCinsolves  laws  and  customs  which  speak 
much  lor  tlic  natural  capacity  and  high 
intelligence  of  the  race,  and  show  what 
excellent  material  man  had  to  work  upon 
when  bringing  these  intelligent  creatures 
under  his  control ;  whilst  the  extent  to 
wliich  education  may  be  carried  is  exem- 
plified in  the  various  performing  dogs,  and 
particularly  in  Minos,  that  little  cross-bred 
terrier,  which  has  for  some  years  past 
astonished  the  public  by  his  attainments. 
It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  understands 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic;  but 
whetlier  he  really  understands  figures  or 
simply  obeys  a  given  sign  from  nis  mis- 
tress in  picking  up  the  right  card  without 
hesitation,  the  (juickness  and  intelligence 
di^i-laytd  are  wonderful,  as  also  in  his 
cliO'LL  of  photographs,  and  in  the  correct 
sjitrlling  of  a  given  word.  We  watched 
Jiis  f,r«'L^c(lingb  with  great  interest,  and 
faii'.'efi  liiai  tlie  clue  was  given  by  fixed 
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words  used  by  the  mistress  to  point  out 
a  certain  row  of  cards ;  but  he  gave  us 
the  impression  of  certainly  knowing  some 
of  the  letters,  and  particularly  "  S  ; "  in  any 
case  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to 
such  an  animal  a  great  amount  of  intelli- 
gence over  and  above  natural  or  acquired 
instinct ;  and  it  would  be  equally  impossi- 
ble to  suppose  the  attainments  of  the 
Scotch  collie  to  result  from  instinct  alone. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the 
acuteness  of  this  intelligent  breed  of  dogs 
is  their  power  of  counting  as  well  as  col- 
lecting a  fiock  of  sheep.  It  is  well  known 
that  ifsent  to  bring  together  a  flock  from 
the  hills,  they  will  do  .so  without  leaving 
one ;  that  they  will  separate  their  mas- 
ter's sheep  from  others  with  which  they 
have  become  mingled,  and  if  told  to  bring 
them  two  or  three  at  a  time  will  do  so 
without  fail.  We  cannot  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  they  could  do  all  this  without 
some  knowleage  of  numbers,  and  some 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  human 
speech ;  indeed,  it  appears  certain  that 
dogs,  and  other  animals  also  in  an  inferior 
degree,  do  understand  the  meaning  of 
words  addressed  to  them  by  man,  and  do 
very  frequently  also  hear  and  understand 
that  which  is  not  addressed  to  them,  it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  explain 
those  cases  in  which  dogs  so  frequently 
anticipate  their  masters'  intentions,  get- 
ting out  of  the  way  when  they  overhear 
they  are  to  ht  shut  up,  appearing  far  in 
advance  on  a  road  they  have  heard  their 
masters  speak  of  following,  etc.  Numer- 
ous other  authentic  instances  of  canine 
understanding  might  be  given  did  space 
permit,  but  for  these  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  works  of  naturalists,  merely 
pointing  out  in  this  place  as  a  proof  that 
dogs  do  really  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  language,  the  fact  that  a  dog  brought 
up  in  one  country  does  not  understand 
the  language  of  another  countr)',  but  if 
transferred,  say,  from  England  to  France, 
has  slowly  to  learn  to  understand  French, 
even  as  a  child  would  do.  There  is,  as 
every  one  must  have  observed,  a  vast 
difference  in  the  mental  capacity  of  dogs,, 
and  it  is  not  generally  among  those  of  the 
purest  breed  that  the  greatest  capacity  is 
to  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  mongrels 
often  show  the  highest  mental  i>owcr. 
We  once  knew  a  very  handsome  Blen- 
heim spaniel,  which,  having  been  taken 
very  e.irly  from  her  mother,  seemed  to 
show  an  arrested  mental  development; 
she  never  could  learn  to  pick  a  lx)ne  as 
other  dogs  do,  by  putting  the  paw  or  paws 
upon  it^to   hold  it  steadily,  but  would 
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Stand  holding  it  in  her  mouth  by  a  bit  of 
skin,  and  shaking  it  till  it  dropped.  If 
called  or  whistled  to,  she  would  always 
run  Tuith  the  sound  and  could  not  be 
taught  to  do  otherwise,  for  in  fact  it 
requires  a  certain  mental  effort  to  enable 
a  clog  to  understand  that  he  must  come 
iozi'ards  a  sound  instead  of  following 
after  it;  and  so  hopeless  was  the  effort  to 
teach  this  dog,  that  we  found  the  only 
way  to  make  it  understand  was  by  signs, 
which  she  would  obey  slowly ;  yet  she 
was  not  deaf,  for  she  would  always  prick 
up  her  cars  and  run  after  a  sound.  The 
marvellous  wav  in  which  dogs  and  other 
animals  will  find  their  way  over  utterly 
unknown  tracts  has  been  already  referreu 
to ;  in  this  the  dog  is  certainly  not  guided 
only  by  scent  (although  that  is  something 
extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  from 
its  extreme  delicacy),  in  many  cases,  such 
as  those  of  animals  crossing  the  sea,  etc., 
and  finding  their  way  through  London 
streets  traversed  for  the  first  lime,  to  the 
one  vessel  among  so  many  in  the  docks 
from  which  they  were  taken ;  even  land- 
marks can  be  no  guide.  Dr.  Lindsay 
attributes  it  to  a  sense  of  polarity ;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  one  proof  among 
many  of  wonderful  acuteness,  and  an- 
other may  be  recorded  almost  equally 
curious,  which  is  the  idea  of  time.  Cases 
are  recorded  of  dogs  knowing  the  exact 
hour  at  which  to  meet  their  master,  of 
their  noting  the  recurrence  of  certain  days 
year  after  year.  That  they  should  recog- 
nize Sundays  and  the  time  of  meals  is 
perhaps  less  remarkable  ;  but  among  pet 
dogs,  the  bath-day  is  known  long  before 
any  water  is  prepared,  and  we  have  often 
known  them  to  hide  away  on  that  day, 
even  when  there  was  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing the  bath,  and  when  therefore  there 
could  not  have  been  sights  or  scents  to 
guide  them.  This  sense  of  time  is  also 
shared  in  an  inferior  degree  by  other 
domestic  animals  ;  cats  will  wait  at  a  cer- 
tain time  for  an  accustomed  meal,  and  we 
have  often  watched  with  interest  the  long 
train  of  cows  and  goats  returning  at  sun- 
set in  an  orderly  manner,  unsought,  from 
the  mountains  in  Switzerland,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Tyrol  ;  all  following 
their  leader,  the  cows  first  and  the  goats 
afterwards,  each  turning  in  to  their  re- 
spective homesteads  without  a  call,  or 
even  a  dog  to  collect  them  together. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which  we 
must  lightly  touch  upon  with  respect  to 
animal  intelligence,  although  space  for- 
bids us  to  discuss  it  at  the  length  it  de- 
serves.   Mr.  Romanes  attributes  to  the 
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lower  animals  all  the  human    emotions 
"  except  those  which  refer  to  religion  and 
to  the  perception  of  the  sublime."*  With 
regard    to    religion,   Sir   John   Lubbock 
seems  half-disposed  to  attribute  the  germs 
of  it  to  his  favorite  insects  the  ants,  since 
he  is  unable  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  certain  blind  beetles  in  some  ants*  nests, 
unless  they  arc  retained  as   objects  of 
superstitious  veneration.     Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  among  the 
higher  vertebrata,  especially  dogs,  super- 
stitious fear  is  a  feeling  more  fully  deve!- 
oped  than  among  civilized  man.     This 
feeling  was  finely  portrayed  by  Riviere  in 
his  picture   in  last  year's  Academy,  in 
which  the  horse  and  nogs  arc  represented 
as  cowering  in  mortal  terror  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  deep  cavern,  whilst  the  knight 
sits  erect  and  courageous,  holding  a  cross 
before  him  as  a  safeguard.     But  it  mast 
be  noted  in  this  composition,  which  ererr 
one  will  recognize  as  truthful,  that  super- 
stitious feeling  —  dread  of  the  unknown 
—  is  alike  in  both  man  and  beast,  only  in 
the  one  it  is  controlled,  not  by  reason,  hut 
by  faith  in  a  power  invisible,  and  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  animals,  because 
of  its  abstract  nature.    This  strong  feeling 
of  horror  at  the  unknown,  which  exists 
alike  in  children,  savages,  and  the  lower 
animals,   and  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the 
educated  and  civilized  man  also,  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  instinctive;  but  it  is 
evidently  the  germ  of  that  which  becomes 
developed  into  superstition,  and  later  into 
religion.    That  some  animals  possess  it 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  is  evidenced 
by  the  popular  belief  in  the  power  of 
horses  and  dogs  to  see  spirits,  and  to 
foretell  death.    The  baying  or  howliaje;  of 
dogs  or  starting  of  horses  oh  moonlight 
nights  is  probably  caused  by  the  horror 
of  the  deep,  mysterious,  moving  shadows, 
but  that   they  have  some    unexplained 
sense  of  the  approach  of  death  seems  to 
be  demonstrated  by  many  recorded  in- 
stances, whilst  the  fact  that  sharks  will 
follow  for  days  a  vessel  containing  one 
sick  unto  death,  is  certainly  not  sdtogether 
a  sailor's  superstition.    These  things  are 
wholly  inexplicable  with  our  present  in- 
perfect  psychological  knowledge,  but  per- 
haps will  some  day  yield  to  the  light  iif 
science ;  and  there  is  also  another  subject 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  upon  whidia 
most  interesting  book  might  be  written— 
namely,  the  strange  friendships  subsis^ 
ing  between  animals  of  totally  diffeitBt 

*  Lecture  on  Animal    InttlUgcaoci  by  Gcovfi  J* 
Romanes. 
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species,  and  even  as  it  would  appear  be- 
tween insects  and  plants ;  some  of  these 
are,  of  course,  the  consequence  of  mutual 
benefits,  but  with  many  this  motive  seems 
wholly  wanting,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  hermit  crab  with  certain  anemones,  ■ 
the  pilot  fish  and  the  shark,  and  that  of 
the  prairie  dogs  and  owls,  of  which  Mrs. 
IJrassey  gives  such  an  interesting  ac- 
count in  **  The  Voyage  of  the  *  Sunbeam.'  " 
Among  domestic  animals,  a  sense  of  iso- 
lation may  often  be  the  cause  of  the 
strange  friendships  we  see,  but  this  can 
have  no  effect  in  such  communities  as 
those  of  the  prairie  dogs. 

Mr.  Romanes  places  the  great  dividing 
line  between  the  intelligence  of  man  and 
that  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  posses- 
sion, by  the  former,  of  the  power  of  artic- 
ulate speech.     He  says:  "The  only  dif- 
ference between  animal  intelligence  and 
human  intelligence  consists  in  tnis  —  that 
animal  intelligence  is  unable  to  elaborate 
that  class  of  abstract  ideas,  the  formation 
of    which    depends     on    the    faculty    of 
speech."  ♦     Yet  it  is  certain  that  among 
many  of  the  lowest  savages  speech  is  in 
a   very  rudimentary  stage,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  gesture  language;  whilst 
the  complex  dialects  of  civilized  man  have 
been   slowly  elaborated  during  countless 
ages  of  ever-advancing  civilization,  aided 
by  ever-increasing  intercourse;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  chief  thing 
necessary  to  advancement,  either  in  civ- 
ilization or  in  language,  is   intercourse, 
whilst  isolation  means  stagnation  in  every- 
thing.    As  a  rule,  we  find  the  intelligence 
of   social  animals  much  greater  than  that 
of  those  which  live  a  solitary  life  ;  but  with 
all   there  exists,  if  not  articulate  speech, 
yet  such  a  power  of  intercommunication 
of  ideas  as  serves  instead  of  it,  and  there 
would   seem  to  be  in    the  lower  animals 
also  a  greater  aptitude  for  understanding 
the  language  of  different  species,  and  of 
man    himself,  than  exists  in  the  human 
race.     Much  of  the  language  of  animals 
consists  of  gesture.      Insects   communi- 
cate with  each  other  almost  entirely  by 
means   of   touches   of  the   antennae,  but 
amons:  the   vertebrata  there   are  various 
cries,  the  tones  of  which  seem  to  convey 
certain  emotions,    not   only  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  uttered,  but  to  all 
animals   of    every   kind   within   hearing. 
The  warning  cry  of  a  bird  will  cause  all 
other  animals  to  look  to  their  own  safety. 
Many  of  these  cries  are  understood  by 
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man,  and  imitated  by  him  for  his  own 
purposes ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  man,  as  vet,  has  never  been  able 
to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the 
lower  animals,  nor  to  comprehend  their 
language  so  well  as  the  dog,  the  horse, 
and  the  elephant  have  learned  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  interpret  the  feel- 
ings of  their  human  master. 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Lindsay  claims 
for  the  lower  animals  an  intelligence 
greater  than  that  of  the  human  savage ; 
that  Professor  Mivart,  on  the  contrary, 
denies  to  them  all  power  of  thought,  re- 
crardins:  them  as  mere  automata  moved 
by  instincts  implanted  in  them  at  their 
creation,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable 
by  reason,  whilst  Mr.  Romanes  shows 
that  both  the  instincts  and  reason  of  ani- 
mals are  similar  in  kind,  though  differing 
in  degree  from  those  of  men,  the  grand 
distinction  between  them  consisting  in 
the  possession  of  speech  by  the  latter. 
We  have  endeavored  to  place  the  views 
of  each  fairly  before  our  readers,  although 
we  have  not  attempted  to  hide  our  sympa- 
thy with  those  of  Mr.  Romanes. 

Upon  one  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of 
mental  disease  and  incapacity,  as  treated 
of  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  we  have  not  time  to 
say  much  :  we  believe  that  he  has  greatly 
prejudiced  his  subject  bv  injudicious  treat- 
mept,  much  that  is  really  important  being 
so  intermingled  with  trivialities  as  to 
throw  a  suspicion  of  unreality  and  ridicule 
upon  the  whole.  That  animals  should 
exhibit  signs  of  insanity,  of  aberration 
and  deficiency  of  intellect,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  they  do  possess  mind  similar 
to  that  of  man,  whilst  the  fact  that  similar 
diseases  affect  both  man  and  beast,  are 
communicable  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
are  curable  by  the  same  remedies,  is  an- 
other strong  argument  in  favor  of  those 
who  maintain  the  evolution  of  species, 
and  the  common  descent  of  man  and 
other  animals  from  lower  forms.  Com- 
parative psychology  is  at  present  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  is  a  oranch  of  biology  cer- 
tain to  advance  with  rapid  strides,  not 
only  from  its  importance,  but  because  the 
restless  intellect  of  man  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  new  outlet  for  its  activities, 
and  this  we  believe  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  distinctions  between  the  mental 
capacity  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
The  intellect  of  the  animal  is  centred 
chiefly  in  self  or  its  own  species,  although 
the  dog  seems  to  rise  above  the  general 
level,  m  frequently  making  its  master's 
interests  its  own,  but  man  alone  has  the 
power  to  investigate,  weigh,  and  consider 
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facts  relating  to  natures  other  than  his 
own ;  nevertneless,  we  must  in  fairness 
admit  that  this  quality  does  not  exist  alike 
in  all  men.  In  savages  it  is  certainly 
wanting,  or  present  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
idiots  and  very  young  children,  therefore 
Mr.  Romanes  has  justly  drawn  a  parallel 
between  animal  intelligence  and  that  of 
idiots,  children,  and  deaf  mutes,  showing 
that  whilst  in  the  two  former  cases  the 
analogy  is  not  perfect,  because  we  cannot 
fairly  compare  the  immature  with  the  ma- 
ture, and  arrested  or  imperfect  cerebral 
development,  with  that  which  is  perfect 
in  its  kind,  yet  in  the  third  the  analogy  is 
much  greater,  since  it  is  found  that  the 
human  being  deprived  of  speech  is  in 
mental  capacity  little  above  the  more 
highly  gifted  of  animals,  and  in  all  three 
a  graduated  scale  may  be  traced,  bringing 
the  mind  of  man  more  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  higher  animals.  Curiosity,  one  of 
the  great  levers  of  the  human  race,  is 
wanting  alike  in  savages,  very  young  chil- 
dren, idiots,  and  the  mferior  animals,  but 
becomes  developed  in  the  higher  animals, 
and  especially  in  man's  nearest  allies, 
the  apes,  being  accompanied  in  them 
with  very  strong  imitative  powers ;  but 
invention  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  even 
the  highest  anthropoid  ape,  although  ex- 
isting to  a  limited  extent  in  the  lowest 


savage. 


But  in  asserting  that  the  mind  of  man 
and  that  of  the  lower  animals  is  identical 
in  kind  though  different  in  degree,  psy- 
chologists and  physiologists  allow  that 
the  problem  of  what  is  mind  and  where 
we  are  to  look  for  its  origin,  remains  un- 
solved and  probably  unsolvable.  "At 
the  line  where  mind  and  matter  meet,*' 
says  Mr.  Romanes,  "there  rises,  like  a 
frowning  cliff,  a  mighty  mystery,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  place  we  hear  the 
voice  of  true  philosophy  proclaim,  *  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and 
here  shall  ihy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'  "• 

Some  amiable  naturalists  who  would 
strongly  repudiate  the  Darwinian  theory, 
are  yet  so  impressed  with  the  mental  qual- 
ities of  the  brute  creation,  their  patient  en- 
durance and  other  moral  attributes,  that 
they  endue  them  not  only  with  mind,  but 
with  that  ethereal,  incomprehensible,  and 
eternal  essence  denominated  soul,  and 
claim  for  them,  equally  with  man,  a  future 
state.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that 
this  is  mere  sentiment.'  Seeing  the  in- 
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equalities  of  life  both  for  men  and  ani« 
mals,  the  hardships  endured  by  the  many, 
the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  tew,  our  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice  leads  us  to  look 
to  an  unknown  future  for  compensation. 
Moreover,  the  real  lover  of  animals  looks 
forward  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  to  a 
future  without  those  animal  pets  which 
have  added  so  much  to  his  happiness 
here,  whilst  the  majority  of  mankind, 
mindful  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
would  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  in  another  world  the  victims 
of  their  oppression  here.  It  is,  however. 
evident,  that  if  we  admit  a  community  of 
origin  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  not 
only  as  regards  bodily  parts,  but  also  in 
mental  processes,  and  believe  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Darwin  in  the  '^ncc* 
essary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power 
and  capacity  by  gradation,"*  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  animal  world  the  possibility 
of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  developmeat 
of  those  Qualities  in  the  future ;  and  even 
if  we  doubt  for  the  lower  animals  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  "  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
life  everlasting,"  we  may  yet  be  certain 
that,  "as  natural  selection  works  solely 
by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being,  all 
corporeal  and  mental  endowments  will 
tend  to  progress  towards  perfection.'* 

*  Origin  of  Species,  chap,  xv.,  p.  4*8. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  YOUNG  LADY'S  LETTER. 

What  is  always  to  be  seen  from  the 
pretty  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  that 
spans  the  Thames  at  Panghead,  as  one 
looks  down  stream,  is  the  large  red-brick 
house  to  the  left;  the  comfortable  inn, 
and  the  boat-shed  to  the  right ;  the  pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  to  which  are 
fastened  various  craft ;  the  swans ;  the 
little  boy  fishing  from  the  bank:  and 
what  is  always  to  be  heard  are  the  sounds 
of  rippling  running  water,  of  oars  moving 
in  rowlocks,  of  voices  talking  in  the  dis- 
tance, of  rooks  cawing  pleasantly  in  the 
fields  out  yonder  by  the  lock. 

What  IS  not  always  to  be  seen  on 
Panghead,  or  indeed,  on  any  other  Inidge, 
is  the  very  charming  young  girl  that  was 
leaning  over  the  bridge  parapet  on  a 
lovely  afternoon  in  October  last.  That 
she  was  remarkably  pretty  was  to  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  That  she  was  frivolously 
twiddhng  a  piece  of  note-paper  into  the 
shape  ofa  paper  boat,  was  to  be  remarked 
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at  the  second  glance ;  any  man  or  woman 
—  man  perhaps  especially — who  took  one 
l^lance  at  this  fascinating  young  lady,  be- 
in)i:  as  it  were  compelled  to  take  another. 
What  must  be  told  of  her  however,  since, 
from  the  modestv  of  her  dress  and  man- 
ner, nobody  could  possibly  infer  it,  is  that 
she  was  as  wealthy  as  she  was  pretty  and, 
moreover,  an  orphan  and,  being  of  full 
age,  her  own  mistress. 

This  very  desirable  young  lady  was,  the 
while  she  twiddled  her  piece  ot  note-pa- 
per, ostensibly  engaged  in  admiring  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  enjoying  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  breeze.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, she  was  rather  more  occupied  in 
endeavoring  in  the  most  modest  and  one 
might  almost  say  shyest  manner  in  the 
world,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  very 
handsome  ^ung  man  who  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  moody  face, 
at  the  door  of  the  boat-house,  looking 
every  way  but  hers. 

He  certainly  did  not  see  her,  but  be 
was  nevertheless  thinking  of  her,  and  as 
the  thoughts  of  both  gentleman  and  lady 
at  this  particular  moment  have  long  been 
known  to  their  friends,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  set  down  here. 
This  is  what  the  young  lady  was  thinking. 

^  I  am  sure  Baker  must  nave  read  this. 
She  looked  so  pert  when  she  broueht  it 
out  to  me.  And  why  indeed  did  she 
trouble  herself  to  bring  it  out  at  all?  It 
is  as  if  she  wanted  to  say, '  This  is  not 
the  sort  of  document  to  leave  about  one's 
room.'  And  it  certainly  is  not.  I  think 
being  so  much  in  love  with  Mr.  Lescar 
makes  me  stupid.  Because,  one  can't 
hide  this  sort  of  thing  from  oneself.  I 
am  in  love  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  he 
thinks  about  as  much  of  me  as  he  does  of 
bis  boots ;  less  perhaps !  Monev  can't 
buy  everything.  It  won't  buy  Mr,  Les- 
car, that^s  very  certain.  I  wonder  now  if 
he  were  to  suddenly  look  up  and  shout  to 
me  like  a  boatman  with  his  hand  to  the 
side  of  his  mouth:  >Hi!  Hullo  1  Miss 
Phccbe  Munniss,  I  haven't  a  penny,  and 
you  are  conveniently  rich ;  but  I'll  try  to 
like  you  if  you  wish  it'  —  I  wonder  if  I 
should  smile  and  get  red  and  be  fluttered, 
and  say  :  *  Yes,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Lescar, 
I  do  wish  it.'  Sometimes  I  fancy  1  can't 
be  really  in  love,  because  I  am  able  to  eat 
my  meals  as  usual,  and  I  can  reason  about 
it  all  in  this  jocose  way  to  myself.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  sight  of  his 
hat  lying  on  the  hall  table  this  morning 
made  my  heart  beat  like  no  other  hat  ever 
did.  Dear  me  !  there  he  stands  lookint^ 
SLS  cross  as  two  sticks,  and  quite  abtorbea 


in  that  foolish  dd  hen  dnckiiig  at  licr 
chickens.  Deddedly  men  are  more  dis- 
interested than  women.  A  woman  would 
not  stand  there  looking  at  an  old  hen 
while  an  unmarried  gentleman  with  ever 
so  much  hateful  money  was  standing  star- 
ing down  at  her  from  a  bridge.  She 
would  know  it  directly  and  be  all  alive 
and  gracious  and  meeting  him  h^-way. 
I  do  so  wish  I  were  poor,  and  very  lovely, 
and  then  perhaps  .  .  ."  etc,  etc 

The  gentleman  was  thinking  that  if  he 
had  a  million  a  year,  he  woiud  lay  it — 
and  himself  —  at  Miss  Munnits's  feet 
In  default  of  a  million,  if  he  cooki  only 
paint  a  famous  picture  ...  or  write  a 
book  that  would  set  the  whole  world  won- 
dering .  .  .  or  better  still,  if  he  could  save 
her  from  drowning  —  not  in  this  bit  of  a 
river,  but  in  the  sea,  horn  a  shipwreck, 
swimming  about  with  her  for  forty-eight 
hours  peniaps,  and  being  cast  on  a  desert 
island,  and  liaving  all  sorts  of  opportuni- 
ties of  defending  her  from  savages  and 

wild   beasts At  this  point  in  his 

reflections  the  yoong  man  laughed  right 
out,  as  well  he  misht  1  and  came  mentally 
back  from  his  wild  adventures  with  Mist 
Munniss  to  his  short  holiday,  which  came 
to  an  end  on  the  day  after  next,  and  to  a 
certain  red  spot  which  had  come  at  the 
end  of  his  nose,  just  where  anybody — 
say  Miss  Munniss  —  would  be  sure  to 
notice  it. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Munniss,  eoaded 
to  desperation  by  the  apathy  of  this  most 
aggravating  youne  man,  couriied,  unnec- 
essarily perhaps,  but  successfully,  for  Mr. 
Lescar  inmieaiately  looked  up  and  his 
face  became  radiant 

"  How  d'you  do  ?  "  cried  he. 

''How  d*yott  do?"  cried  she,  and 
nodded,  well  pleased. 

Mr.  Lescar  called  out  something,  but 
Miss  Munniss  could  not  make  out  what, 
and,  most  anxious  not  to  lose  one  of  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  (^ 
her  love,  leaned  over  the  parapet  and 
said,  "Eh?    What?" 

Mr.  Lescar  repeated  his  remark.  But 
it  was  lost  on  Miss  Munniss,  for  at  that 
moment  a  meddlesome  bumble-bee,  on 
pranksome  wing,  came  full  pelt  at  her 
tace,  as  it  were  on  purpose. 

She  did  furious  battle  with  the  intruder 
and  worsted  him.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Les- 
car, seeing  his  love  in  such  extremity, 
had  moved  a  step  or  two  to  her  assistance, 
when  he  was  suddenly  stopped.  Th<^ 
piece  of  paper  she  held  in  her  hand  bad 
dropped  from  her  agitated  grasps  and  gen* 
tly  fluttering  here  and  there  had  readied 
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the  river,  and  was  sailing  down  the 
stream  like  the  gallant  little  paper  boat  it 
was  ! 

What  had  arrested  young  Lescar's  at- 
tention was,  not  this  comparatively  unim- 
portant fact ;  it  was  the  face  of  distress  ; 
the  wild  clasp  of  the  hands,  the  cry  of 
utter  dismay  of  his  pretty  little  lady-love 
on  the  bricfge.  Had  it  been  her  whole 
fortune  in  oank-notes  that  was  sailing 
away  so  swiftly,  she  could  hardly  have 
appeared  more  iiorror-stricken. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  sprang 
with  a  bound  towards  a  punt  conveniently 
moored  to  the  bank  by  an  iron  chain  and 
a  spike,  tore  up  the  spike,  and  by  the 
mere  impetus  of  his  spring  into  the  punt, 
sent  it  out  into  mid-stream.  When  he 
found  himself  there  he  suddenly  perceived 
that  he  had  no  punt-pole. 

"All  rijjht!  all  right!"  cried  he. 
*'  Never  mind.     I'll  get  it  somehow." 

He  was  full  of  enterprise,  determina- 
tion, and  ardor,  standing  valorously  in  this 
empty  punt.  But  the  punt  being  left  to 
itself  took  its  own  carclul  time,  and  swung 
slowly  round,  floating  sideways  like  a 
hansom-cab  horse,  after  the  piece  of 
paper.  It  then  struck  him  that  he  could 
be  quite  as  valiant  and  useful  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  punt  as  at  one  side,  and 
that  she  would  go  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  change. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Munniss  had  rushed 
down  from  the  bridge  to  the  boat-house, 
and  was  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  — 

"Mr.  Lescar!  Never  mind!  Do 
come  back  !  Never  mind  !  It*s  nothing ! 
Oh  I  my  goodness  me !  what  shall  I  do  if 
he  picks  it  up  !  " 

This  last  remark  was  made  to  herself, 
and  for  all  young  Lescar  heard  of  the  oth- 
ers, she 'might  as  well  have  made  them  to 
herself  also. 

"  All  right !  All  right !  "  cried  he,  wav- 
ing his  hand  encouragingly.  It  was 
needless,  he  thought,  to  tell  her  that  he 
couldn't  **  come  back,"  if  even  he  wished 
it. 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  there  was  a  wild  flourish  of 
boots  in  the  air.  He  had  only  lost  his 
balance  —  which  is  a  possibility  to  a  per- 
son who  is  standing  violently  gesticulating 
in  a  punt.  As  he  picked  fiimself  up  he 
heard  unmistakable  sounds  of  laughter 
from  the  distant  bank  on  which  Miss 
Munniss  stood.  This  settled  the  matter. 
Either  he  took  that  trivial  piece  of  paper, 
which  very  likely  was  nothing  but  a  silly 
letter  from  some  schoolgirl  friend,  back 


to  Miss  Munniss,  or  he  would  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  this  excited  pursuit  of  a  piece 
of  evidentlv  useless  paper,  than  bis  re- 
turning to  her  without  it. 

Meanwhile  she  had  finished  her  wicked 
laughter,  and  had  run  as  hard  as  she 
could  run  along  the  bank  after  the  punt 
—  calling  out  all  the  while  entreaties  that 
Mr.  Lescar  would  give  it  up  and  come 
back. 

But  Mr.  Lescar  was  deaf  to  them.  lo 
the  first  place  because  the  furious  bark- 
ing of  two  small  dogs  that  had  followed 
her  prevented  his  hearing  them,  secondly 
because  he  could  not  come  back  without 
a  punt-pole. 

Finally  Miss  Munniss  was  stopped  by 
a  closeci  five-barred  gate  •—  on  the  other 
side  of  which  were  cows.  She  made  i 
final  attempt  as  Mr.  Lescar  floated  away, 
and  this  time  he  felt  sure  he  heard  her 
say,  "  Don*t  read  .  .  .  it." 

Now  this  seemed  a  very  unnecessary 
request  to  make  to  an  honorable  man, 
and  Paul  Lescar  felt  aggrieved.  Out  it 
was  of  no  use  to  look  hurt  and  reproach- 
ful at  that  distance,  so  all  he  could  do 
was  to  lift  his  hands  in  horror,  and  to 
shake  his  head  violently,  which  agitated 
pantomime,  would,  he  trusted,  rea.ssure 
the  young  lady. 

"Now,  what  on  earth  can  it  be?" 
thought  he.  "  Til  be  bound  it^s  a  lov^ 
letter.  Good  heavens  !  Fancv  my  tear- 
ing off  after  some  other  fellow^  letter  in 
this  way.  Don*t  read  it,  indeed!  Con- 
found him  !" 

The  thing,  however,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was,  not  to  devote  Miss  Munniss's 
favored  suitor  to  the  infernal  gods,  it  was 
to  rescue  his  letter  —  if  it  was  his  letter 
or  not  —  not  only  because  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  restore  the  valued  document 
to  Miss  Munniss  with  a  sigh  and  a  look 
that  should  speak  volumes,  but  because 
having  begun  the  pursuit  of  it  entirely  of 
his  own  accord,  it  behoved  him  to  com- 
plete it. 

For  some  time  the  piece  of  paper  kept 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  did  tbe 
punt,  and  consequently  so  did  Mr.  Lescar. 
They  passed  the  field  with  cows,  and 
several  subsequent  ones.  They  passed  a 
villa  or  two  with  well-ironed  lawns.  Then 
a  stretch  of  meadow-land,  whereon  were 
daisies  and  nothing  else.  At  last  they 
neared  a  man  lishing  from  the  bauik. 

"  Hi !  hi ! "  called  out  Mr.  Lescar,  catch- 
ing as  it  were  at  a  straw.  *'  I  say!  I 
havcnH  got  a  punt-pole,  and  —  " 
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The  fisherman  on  the  bank  was  practi- 
cal and  pert.  "  Neither  ain't  I  !  "  shouted 
he,  jjrinning. 

Mr.  Lescar  flashed  a  wrathful  look  at 
him  with  one  eye.  The  other  he  felt 
obliged  to  keep  fixed  on  the  floating  piece 
of  white  paper  ahead  of  him. 

'*  Where  does  the  current Hi ! 

where  docs  the  current  set  in  ?     Sha'nH  I 
go  aground  somewhere  ? " 

*•  Likely  as  not,"  shouted  the  man,  grin- 
ning again. 

**  You  wait  here  till  I  come  back,  my 
man  I"  shouted  Mr.  Lescar. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  and  the  pa- 
per, the  punt,  and  Mr.  Lescar  came  to  a 
rather  sudden  bend  in  the  river.  The 
current  took  the  piece  of  paper  with  it  to 
the  elbow,  as  it  were,  of  the  bend ;  where, 
being  a  light  craft,  not  drawing  more  than 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  incn  of  water, 
it  wriggled  for  a  moment  or  so  in  the 
grasp  of  a  small  eddy,  and  then  sailed  off 
again  into  deep  water  and  went  on  its 
way.  Not  so  the  punt  and  Mr.  Lescar. 
They,  too,  were  taken  to  the  bend  by  the 
current,  but  being  too  large  and  heavy  to 
tobs  lightly  about  in  a  whirlpool  the  size 
of  a  washhand  basin,  there  they  stopped. 
That  is  to  say,  there  the  punt  stopped. 
For  young  Lescar  was  of  too  impatient  a 
temperament  to  stop  there  with  it,  and 
rail  at  fate.  And  after  all  it  was  as  easy 
to  follow  its  course,  down  the  bank  on  his 
legs,  as  to  float  helplessly  a  matter  of  ten 
yards  or  so  after  it  in  a  poleless  punt. 

Follow  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he 
did.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  this 
piece  of  paper  should  have  gone  so  long 
on  its  way  '*  unstopped  by  twig  or  snag, 
or  overhanging  bush,  or  venturous  weed 
up-creeping  through  the  water  to  the  air 
and  light ;  '*  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  did  so 
float  in  that  unfettered  manner.  One 
sees  the  straws  and  twigs  that  have  been 
stopped  —  but  one  cannot  tell  how  far 
thev  mav  have  come,  tumbling  over  weirs 
ancl  gliding  through  open  locks  before 
they  were  so  brought  to  a  standstill. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Lescar  stopped.  Cows 
were  of  course  nothing  to  him.  Boards 
with  such  warnings  painted  thereon  as 
*•  Trespassers  will  be  strictly  prosecuted," 
**  lie  ware  the  dog,"  *'  Private,"  "  During 
the  rioods  this  road  is  under  water,"  trou- 
bled him  not  at  all.  He  passed  a  few 
pcL'pic  certainly,  but  however  hotly  he 
misil'.t  himself  be  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Miss  Munniss's  truant  correspond 
dcnce,  he  was  quite  sensible  that  it  would  i 
be  ot  no  use  to  ask  assistance.  One  old  ' 
gentleman  he  did  stop,  because  the  old  I 
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gentleman  had  his  dog  with  him,  and 
because  the  dog  was  wet,  and  having  pre- 
sumedly been  in  the  water  for  his  pleas- 
ure, might  possibly  be  induced  to  go  into 
it  again  on  business. 

**  Sir,  sir,  your  dog  has  been  in  the 
water,  hasn't  he  ?  1  mean  —  he'll  fetch 
things  out,  won't  he  ?  There's  something 
in  the  river." 

"Good  G — d,  sir!  where?"  cried  the 
old  man,  stopping  short  at  once  with  a 
face  of  horror.     "  Here,  Vixen,  Vixen ! " 

"  Allow  me  to  explain.    There  it  goes 

No,  by   Jove,   I've    lost    it!      No! 

There  it  is  out  in  the  full  of  the  stream. 
It's  a  little  bit  of  note-paper '* 

The  old  man  was  furious. 

"  I  dare  say  you  young  fellows  think 
it  a  very  clever  thing  to  startle  a  quiet 
old  gentleman  out  of  his  senses.  I  call 
it  very  vulgar  and  —  and  ungentlemanly; 
but  you  are  quite  welcome  to  your  fun, 
sir ;  if  such  little  things  amuse  you " 

"  Good  heavens,  sir,"  cried  horrified, 
polite  Paul  Lescar.  "  I  am  quite  serious 
I  assure  you.     Do  let  me  explain  .  .  ." 

"You'll  lose  your  bit  of  paper  if  you 
do ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  By  Jove !  so  I  shall ! "  cried  the  young 
man,  and  was  off,  leaving  the  old  gentle- 
man standing  staring  after  him  in  utter 
amazement. 

"  Poor  fellow,  touched  in  the  head ! 
That's  what  comes  of.  competitive  exam- 
inations. Every  brain  stuffed  exactly 
alike.  Healthy,  strong  brain  doesn't  burst 
—  weak  brain  does  burst  —  there  you 
have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Poor 
fellow ! " 

Meanwhile  the  poor  fellow  was  scam- 
pering (having  very  nearly  lost  sight  of 
nis  piece  of  paper)  across,  first  a  meadow, 
and  secondly  a  remarkably  well-kept  lawn, 
having  calmlv  opened  and  come  throu^jh 
a  little  gate  that  divided  the  one  from  the 
other;  shaking  with  suppressed  laughter 
at  his  own  impertinence,  and  devoutly 
hoping  that  "the  family"  were  all  out. 
For  behind  the  lawn  of  course  there  was 
a  house,  and  behind  the  walls  of  that 
house  presumably  there  would  be  a  fam- 
ily. 

Fortune,  however,  is  known  to  favor 
the  bold,  and  she  not  seldom  extends  her 
patronage  to  the  impudent.  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  lawn  was  a  diminutive 
harbor  of  refuge,  cut  in  the  lawn  itself, 
just  wide  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  canoe. 
And  in  it  there  was  a  canoe,  and,  crown- 
ing mercy!  a  paddle.  There  are  some 
temptations  too  strong  to  do  successful 
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battle  with ;  Mr.  Lescar  did  not  attempt 
to  figbt  with  this  one.  To  get  into  the 
canoe,  to  tear  after  the  bit  of  paper  —  to 
pass  it  —  to  gently  fish  it  up  with  one  end 
of  the  paddle  —  to  return  to  the  little  har- 
bor—  to  chain  up  the  canoe,  and  to  walk 
back  triumphantly  to  Miss  Munniss  — 
seemed  such  a  harmless  set  of  proceed- 
ings,  that  he  at  once  proceeded.     The 

chain  was  unfastened,  the  canoe He 

was  so  excited,  so  delighted,  above  all  in 
such  a  hurry,  that  perhaps  he  had  not 
ears  to  hear.  Anvhow,  he  did  not  hear 
the  thud  of  quickly  coming  footsteps  until 
the  person  whose  feet  were  stepping  was 
close  upon  him.  Then  he  turned,  of 
course,  with  the  most  guilty,  horrified 
start  possible.  And  the  next  second  a 
young  man,  as  excited  and  as  strong  as 
himself,  had  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
Until  the  moment  Paul  Lescar  looked  up, 
the  intention  of  the  owner  of  the  canoe, 
whose  wrath  in  his  brief  journey  from  the 
house  to  the  water's  edge  had  grown 
fiercer  and  fiercer  with  every  step,  had 
been  to  seize  the  intruder  by  the  collar 
and  to  shake  the  life  out  oi  him.  But 
when  he  saw  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
individual  who,  however  free  and  easy  in 
his  views,  was  still  a  gentleman,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptance  of  the  term  —  />.,  not  a 
mere  needy  thief  —  he  altered  his  inten- 
tion, with  that  innate  love  of  fair  play,  and 
that  deep  dislike  of  putting  oneself  in  the 
wrong  by  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  Englishmen  gener- 
ally. 

**  I  presume,  sir,  that  you  don*t  know 
that  that  canoe  is  private  property,  and 
that  this  lawn  is  also  private." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  hurried  answer. 
"  Lend  her  to  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
ril  bring  her  back  and  apologize  to  you 
from  then  till  bedtime.  Only  don't  stop 
me  now." 

*'You  must  take  me  for  a  thundering 
ass ! " 

•*  No,  I  don't.     Tm  the  ass.     Look  here 

—  here's  my  card.  In  that  pocket-book 
you'll  find  it.     A  —  a  lady  dropped  a  paper 

—  a  letter  —  into  the  river,  and  1  —  I 
must  get  it  for  her.     Back  in  a  minute." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  expression 
of  the  intruder's  eves,  or  the  frank  tone 
of  his  voice.  The  other  young  man 
smiled. 

*•  All  right,"  said  he ;  "  you'll  confess  it 
looked  awkward.  Get  in  :  I'll  shove  her 
out.  Can  you  manage  her?  She's  not 
of  the  tub  order." 

•*  You're  very  good.  Can  I  manage 
her  ?    Rather !  " 


He  took  her  gently  out  with  two  Gain- 
fully calculated  strokes,  and  then  slanted 
down  with  the  stream  with  a  warv  touch 
to  the  right  now  and  then  till  sne  was 
straight.  An  upset  here  would  have  been 
disastrous ;  and  she  was  built  for  speed 
—  not  for  safety. 

When  he  had  given  a  few  vigorous 
strokes,  and  had  left  the  villa  far  behind 
him,  he  was  horribly  disappointed  to  see 
no  traces  of  the  paper  anywhere.  This 
was  puzzling.  Either  the  current  was 
very  much  more  rapid  than  he  had  imag- 
ined, or  he  had  wasted  more  time  than  he 
thought.  He  stopped  paddling ;  and  after 
allowing  for  the  impetus  to  die  awar, 
found  that  he  was  leaving  trees,  and  other 
landmarks,  quicklv  behind  him.  The 
current  had  therefore  carried  the  bit  of 
paper  a  long  way  in  that  short  time.  Here 
the  river  was  broad,  but  some  wav  ahead 
of  him  it  was  divided  into  two  channels 
by  a  long  island.  The  right  channel  led 
to  the  weir,  the  left  led  to  the  lock. 

**  Of  two  things  —  one,"  thought  he. 
'*  Either  that  bit  of  paper  has  had  the 
^mption  to  go  straight  to  the  lock^ 
m  which  case  I  shall  probably  find  it 
stopped  by  the  gates  —  or  it  has  been 
idiotic  enough  to  go  over  the  weir,  in 
which  case  I  must  go  after  it,  confound 
it !  That  will  be  a  nuisance,  seeing  that 
I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  this 

Particular  weir,  or  how  much  water  may 
e  going  over  it  at  the  present  moment, 
anaif  there's  any  water  on  the  lower  side, 
or  only  stones.  Because,  though  I  sup- 
pose I've  a  right  to  break  my  own  neck  if 
1  like,  I  mustn't  break  that  fnan*s  canoe*s 
back.  Besides,  if  the  paper  has  eone 
over  the  weir,  I  should  sav  it  must  nave 
become  so  much  pulp  by  tnis  time.  And 
I  shall  have  a  hot  walk  home ;  and  Miss 
Phoebe  will  laugh  at  me  for  my  pains,  and 
think  me  a  meddling  idiot." 

Anyhow,  he  went  first  to  the  lock,  and 
there  he  found  against  the  gates  a  large 
collection  of  river-weed,  straw,  twigs,  dSy 
leaves,  swans*  feathers,  anything  except 
a  piece  of  highly  glazed  monogramoied 
paper,  such  as  nad  fallen  from  lovely 
Phoebe  Munniss's  careless  fingers.  There 
were  people  about  here,  too,  belonging  to 
the  lock-house,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
eyes  to  stare  at  the  strange  apparition  of 
a  strange  gentleman  in  Mr.  Pettigrew'k 
racing  canoe,  who  came  right  up  to  the 
very  gates,  not  to  go  through  them,  but 
to  poke  about  in  the  rubbish  that  had 
accumulated  behind  them  with  the  end  of 
his  paddle,  and  a  very  eager  face;  his 
search  being  unsuccessful,  backing  care* 
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fully  until  he  had  space  to  turn,  and  then 
making;  off  again  up  the  river  as  quickly 
as  he  iiad  come  down  it. 

Wlicn  he  reached  the  end  of  the  long, 
narrow  island  which  divided  the  weir 
from  the  lock,  and  on  which  the  lock- 
house  stood,  he  rounded  the  point,  and 
went  down  a  little  way  towards  the  weir. 
Here  the  channel  was  wide,  but  the  cur- 
rent was  very  strong  towards  the  middle, 
and  anything  but  sluggish  at  the  banks, 
and  there  was  a  roar  of  falling  water. 

**  Hi  I  .  .  .  Hi ! "  cried  a  voice,  and  a 
man  came  running  after  him  along  the 
bank.  He  stopped  the  canoe  with  a 
stn^ke  or  two  backwards,  for  the  voice 


was  urgent. 


n 


**  Vou    can't    take    her  over  there ! 
cried  the  man. 

"Impossible.^  I  was  going  to  see 
about  it."* 

**  Well,  you  can't.  There's  too  much 
of  everything  for  that  canoe  —  water  and 
stones  too.     She's  too  long." 

By  this  time  Paul  Lescar  had  backed 
towards  the  land,  and  the  man  came  down 
to  him. 

**  I  wonder  Mr.  Pettigrew  didn't  tell 
you  that,  sir." 

*•  He  had  no  time.  Well,  I  don't  care 
about  going  any  farther.  I  only  wanted 
to  follow  something  that  I  think  has  gone 
over  the  weir  before  me.  You  didn't 
happen  to  see  a  bit  of  note-paper  pass  by 
hereabouts  a  little  while  ago,  did  you.** " 

He  watched  the  man's  face  as  he  said 
this,  fully  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
question,  and  quite  ready  for  a  laugh ; 
but  to  his  surprise,  the  man  showed  none 
himself,  and  answered,  — 

"  .Ah  I  a  bit  of  white,  stiffish  paper, 
slicking  up  like  a  sail,  as  it  might  be.**" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  —  " 

**  Bit  of  paper  —  size  of  tea-cup  —  or 
brc.ikfasi-cup,  vou  might  say  .'*" 

**  \'es,  yes  ;  has  it " 

"'Bout  minute  —  minute  and  a  half  — 
two  minutes  ago." 

•*  Yes  —  well,  where  is  it  ?" 

**  Ah  !  1  noticed  it  particular  —  it's  gone 
clean  over." 

'*  Confound  it  all !     Over  there  ?  " 

*•  Yes  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is.  It 
shot  over  in  the  vcrv  smoothest  place, 
and  went  straight  out  into  the  pool.  And 
there's  a  party  down  yonder  fishing  in  a 
punt,  and  i  see  that  verv  identical  bit  of 
j.aper  up  against  the  side  of  the  punt, 
and  1  savs  to  mvsclf,  *  If  that  'ud  ha'  been 
a  hank-note  it  couldn't  ha'  took  more  care 
of  itself ; '  .ind  there  it  may  be  now,  unless 
they've  took  it  aboard." 
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"Thank  you.  How  can  I  get  there? 
Through  the  lock  of  course  ;  but  that 
would  take  time.  Can  I  cross  higher  up, 
and  run  down  along  the  bank  beyond  the 
weir  and  call  to  them  ?  Can  I  leave  the 
canoe  there  safely.^ " 

"  I'll  keep  a  eye  on  her  for  you,  sir." 

"  Thank  you.  But  your  eye  won't  do 
much  from  this  side,  if  somebody  else 
should  think  fit  to  put  a  hand  on  her  on 
the  other." 

"  She'll  be  right  enough.  That's  Mr. 
Pettigrew's,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Well,  if  you 
will  wait  here  I  shall  be  obliged.  Thank 
you." 

"  Thank  j'^?^,  sir." 

To  cross  the  river,  to  land  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  fasten  the  canoe  to  the 
stump  of  an  old  willow-tree,  to  run  along 
the  bank  and  past  the  weir,  and  to  come 
in  sight  of  the  nshing-party,  was  the  work 
of  a  very  few  minutes.  Paul  Lescar, 
however,  did  not  see  the  white  paper  at 
the  side  of  the  punt,  but,  as  the  man  had 
said,  that  might  be  because  the  people  in 
the  punt  had  taken  it  on  board.  Of 
course  it  was  a  disappointment  not  to  see 
his  treasure  before  his  eyes,  more  espe- 
cially as  its  ab.sence  from  the  scene  en- 
tailed the  necessity  of  making  questions 
and  answering  them. 

The  people  in  the  punt  were  sitting 
quite  silent,  and  almost  motionless. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  stilling  in- 
fluence of  the  scene  —  the  calming  beauty 
of  the  wooded  banks  to  their  right ;  the 
blue  of  the  sky  overhead  ;  the  whiteness 
of  the  tumbling,  foaming  water  just  be- 
fore them.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
soothing  monotony  of  the  rook-cawing  in 
the  distance,  the  roar  of  the  weir;  per- 
haps because  of  the  necessity  for  not  dis- 
turbing "  the  fish  :  "  and  perhaps  a  little 
because  bottled  ale,  taken  in  however 
small  (quantities  in  the  open  air,  has  an 
exceedingly  soporific  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

Paul  Lescar,  hot  and  excited,  was  as 
sudden  and  as  rousing  in  the  complete 
quiescence  of  the  spot  as  a  whirlwind  in 
a  desert. 

"  What  an  infernal  row ! "  thought  he. 
"  How  am  I  going  to  make  them  hear  ? " 
There  were  ladies  in  the  punt.  Ladies 
are  actually  in  the  way  sometimes.  He 
couldn't  shout  out  "  Hi !  hi  I  "  to  a  couple 
of  ladies,  and  "  Hi ! "  is  a  sound  that  car- 
ries far. 

He  began  nervously  with,  "  Excuse  me 

"    They  heard  nothintj^  at  all  of  this ; 

so  he  inflated  his  lungs  ana  shouted, — 
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"  Hex  —  coose  me ! "  It  did  not  sound 
like  a  preamble  or  an  apology,  but  it  was 
a  noise  and  attracted  attention. 

"  Oh  !  —  look  at  that  man  gesticulating 
on  the  bank;  what  is  he  saying?*'  said 
one  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Lescar  shouted  something. 

*'  What  does  he  say  ?    Somethii] 


?» 


ing  about 


a  newspaper 

**A  newspaper.?  Oh!  I  know!  It's 
the  man  from  the  station  about  the  pa- 
pers. What  a  fool  he  must  be  to  come 
here,  shouting  at  us  like  that!     All  ri^ht 

—  all  right.  The  7////t'jand  the  Saturday 
Review,     Times  /    Saturday  Review  / '' 

"  What ! "  shouted  Mr.  Lescar,  infinitely 
puzzled. 

**What  does  he  say?  Does  he  think 
we're  not  to  be  trusted  with  ninepence? 
All  right  —  all  right.  Leave  'em  at  the 
house.     To-morrow.     To-morrow ! " 

"  He's  saying  something  about  some- 
thing being  a  better  paper  —  I  think," 
said  one  lady  who  had  sharp  ears. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  his  opinion  about 
the  papers  I  read.  Don't  laugh  like  that, 
(ieorgina!  The  Times/  The  Saturday 
Reviciu  !  " 

"  He's  laughing,  himself,"  said  Georgi- 
na.     "  It's  not  a  man  —  it's  a  gentleman." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this 
detinition,  in  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  individual  on  the  bank  joined 
heartily. 

**  You're  riglit — I  don't  think  it's  the 
station-man." 

''  It  ain't  the  station-man,"  said  the  fish- 
erman, placidly.  **  Leastways,  it  ain't  the 
station  paper-man  as  I  know  on." 

**  Well,  we  had  better  shove  in  and  see 
what  he  wants.  We  can  leave  the  poles. 
He  evidently  doesn't  mean  to  go  till  he 
has  had  speech  of  us." 

So  they  prepared  *'  to  shove  in." 

Mr.  Lescar  was  serious  enough  by  the 
time  they  had  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance ot  each  other.  It  was  rather  an 
iwkward  thing  to  explain  to  a  puntful  of 
curious  people  —  of  whom  two  were  ladies 

—  that  he  had  disturbed  them  from  their 
peaceful  employment,  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating to  them  wildly  from  a  distant 
bank,  not  because  somebody  had  just 
caught  a  whale  in  the  upper  reach,  or  be- 
cause the  mikado  of  Japan  was  at  that 
moment  passing  through  the  lock  with 
twenty  junkfuls  of  attendants  and  the 
sight  was  worth  seeing,  but  because  a 
little  bit  of  note-paper  had  floated  over 
the  weir  and  had  been  stopped  by  their 
punt. 

**rm  sure  I  must  apologize  to  you," 


said  he,  getting  crimson  when  they  were 
near  enough  tor  him  to  be  understood. 
**  But  IVe  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  1 
have  come  half-way  from  the  bridge  in  a 
punt  without  a  pole.  Then,  fortunately, 
I  ran  aground  and  landed.  Then  I  ran  a 
long  way,  and  at  last  I  stole  a  canoe  on 
the  other  side.  Then  I  was  stopped  be- 
cause I  couldn't  shoot  the  weir  without 
endangering  the  canoe.  Thank  you  very 
much.  It's  of  the  highest  im])ortancc. 
It's  a  rather  important  letter.  In  fact,  if 
it  had  not  been  so,  1  shouldn't  h3\-e 
dreamt  of  disturbing  you,  I  assure  }'0u. 
I'm  awfully  sorr)* —  I'm  sure " 

*'Pray,  don't  mention  it.  It's  of  do 
consequence.  I'm  glad  we  picked  your 
letter  up.  My  sisters  wanted  the  mono- 
gram—  so  we  took  it  out  of  the  water. 
It's  rather  pulpy,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  da^^ 
say Pray,  don't  apologize." 

Manifold  and  reiterated  expressions  of 
a  polite  nature  passed  between  punt  and 
bank. 

'Mf  we  put  it  in  the  landing-net,  can 
you  manage  to  reach  it?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  think  so.  Can't  I  come 
down  to  you,  though  ?  " 

**  Not  very  well,  I  think.  You  see  the 
bank  is  very  steep  just  here  —  and  ex- 
ceedingly slippery,  not  to  say  crummy. 
There's  nothing  to  hold  on  by.  But  we 
can  go  lower  down  if  you  wish  it." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  Tm  ashamed  of 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  as  it  is.'' 

**  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  other, 
pleasantly. 

The  letter  was  put  between  the  meshes 
of  the  landing-net.    The  fisherman  heU 
out  the  net  at  arm's  length.     Mr.  Lescar 
leant  over  the  bank  as  far  as  he  dared. 
But  the  net  and  the  hand  did  not  quite 
meet.    The  fisherman  stretched  his  am 
a  little  farther.    Mr.  Lescar  stretched  bis 
arm  a  little  farther  and  grasped  the  letter. 
The  fisherman,  however,  took  back  the 
net  rather  too  quickly  —  a  mesh  of  which 
caught  in  some   inexplicable  manner  in 
Mr.  Lescar's  shirt-sleeve  stud.     Mr.  Les- 
car was,  unfortunately,  leaning  too  far 
forward  to  have  the  power  of  resisting 
even  so  slight  a  pull  as  that,  and  down 
the   bank   lie  plunged   head-jforemost — 
rolling  over  and  over  into  the  water.    It 
was  very  fortunate  that  they  saw  him  fall- 
ing even  before  he  quite  IcU,  for  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  water's  edge,  he  had 
in  his  wild  struggles  to  recover  himself 
sprained  an  ankle,  and  had  bumped  his 
head  so  severely  that   he   had  fainted. 
They  were,  however,  ready  for  him  and 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  disappearing 
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Then  thcv  hauled  him   into  the  punt  |  of  his  heart  prized  so  highly.    He  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  —  and  were   very  i  not,    however,    for    one    sin<;le    instant 
much  relieved  to  find  that  he  soon  opened 
bis  eyes  and  tried  to  smile,  and  said,  — 

*'  It's  nothing — nothing  at  all." 

**  Isn't  it?"  said  the  other  —  the  res- 
cuer. "  I  don't  know  then  what  your 
views  of  *  something*  may  be.  1  should 
say — vast!  Never  mind,  we'll  get  you 
home  in  no  time  and  dry  you." 

**  But  —  I'm  afraid  my  ankle  is  sprain- 
ed  " 
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I'm  sorry  for  that  —  never  mind  — 
pray,  don't  apologize.  These  accidents 
will  happen,  and  it  was  partly  our  fault." 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  splashed  these  ladies." 

**  Of  course  you  did ;  but  they  don't 
mind  that." 

*' And  I've  left  —  whose  is  it  —  a  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  canoe  —  is  that  the  name?" 

*•  Yes ;  where  have  you  left  his  canoe  ?" 

**  .Above  the  weir,  with  a  man  keeping 
his  eye  on  it  from  the  other  side." 

*•  All  right,  we'll  send  this  man  —  Poul- 
der,  when  you've  put  us  down,  just  take 
Mr.  I'otiigrew's  canoe  back  to  him,  will 
you  ? " 

"With  Mr.  Lescar's  unfeigned  thanks. 
He  has  my  cards  in  my  pocket-book.  At 
ail  events,  I  left  it  lying  on  his  lawn." 

No  questions  were  asked,  of  course; 
pecuii.ir  as  it  might  seem  that  a  gentle- 
man should  ignore  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  Ix^at  he  had  borrowed,  and  yet 
should  leave  so  intimate  a  possession  as 
his  pocket-book  lying  on  his  lawn.  But 
these  people  were  of  the  simplest  and 
kindest  quality.  However  violently  and 
sutldcnly  Mr.  Lescar  may  have  introduced 
himself  to  their  notice,  he  had  become 
during  the  process  of  his  introduction 
both  wet  and  maimed,  and  there  was  rea- 
son enough  to  receive  him  as  a  brother. 
They  would  hear  of  no  apology  and 
were  distressed  at  his  evident  distress, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  dry 
and  his  foot  bandaged.  His  letter,  too, 
was  dry,  and  he  was  lying  on  a  sofa  and 
his  loiter  on  a  little  table  beside  him. 
They  had  even  —  this  at  his  earnest  re- 
quest—  furnished  him  with  pens,  paper, 
ink,  and  envelopes.  In  one  envelope  he 
put  Miss  Munniss's  erratic  document. 
And  here  it  may  be  confessed  that  as  he 
lay  back  on  his  sofa  with  that  document 
in  his  hand,  he  would  have  given  much  to 
read  it.  Not  because  of  a  mere  vulgar 
craving  for  prying  into  other  people's 
c<*ncerns,  but  because  of  the  natural  pas- 
sionate wish  of  a  very  anxious  lover  to 
know  what  were  the  contents  and  who 
the  writer  of  a  letter  which  the  beloved 


tempted  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  Without 
hesitation  and  with  averted  eyes  lest  he 
should  see  by  chance  any  one  word  of 
the  writing,  he  put  the  letter  into  an  en- 
velope. He  then  wrote  a  few  words  to 
Miss  Munniss  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  put 
that  with  it. 

**  My  Dear  Miss  Munniss,  — I  man- 
aged to  pick  up  your  letter  with  no  very 
great  difHcuIty.  I  have  been  stupid 
enough  to  sprain  my  ankle,  but  my  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  my 
host  will  keep  me  until  I  can  get  a  car- 
riage to  take  me  hack.  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  shortly.    Most  faithfully  yours, 

"Paul  Lescar.*' 

He  did  not  add  "  I  have  not  read  it,*' 
for  it  did  not  strike  him  that  she  could 
possibly  doubt  his  honesty  in  this  matter. 
Half  an  hour  more,  and  this  letter  was 
on  its  way  to  "Miss  Munniss,  care  of 
Somebody  Something,  Esq.,  Panghead." 

There  was  another  note,  too,  to  the 
landlady  of  the  Lily,  the  wayside  inn 
where  Mr.  Lescar  had  been  staving,  beg- 
ging her  to  send  bim  some  clothes  to- 
night, and  as  easy  a  carriage  as  she  could 
procure  to-morrow  morning. 

This  being  done,  it  behoved  him,  he 
felt,  to  make  some  remark  to  his  new 
friend  about  the  letter  and  the  reasons 
why  he  had  been  so  anxious  not  to  lose  it. 

"  I'm  sure  I  must  seem  rather  a  cool 
hand  to  you  all,"  said  he  to  his  host. 
"  The  fact  is,  the  letter  is  not  quite  an 
ordinary  letter  —  that  is  to  say,"  here  he 
became  scarlet,  not  because  of  what  the 
letter  really  was,  but  because  he  didn't 
know  himself,  so  he  floundered  a  while, 
"It's  a  —  well  —  I  can't  peihaps  quite 
explain  —  but  —  it's  a  very  important  — " 

His  host  came  to  the  rescue.  "  There 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  any  ex- 
planation at  <dl,"  said  he.  "  We'll  call  it 
a  price  list  of  cheap  sherries,  if  you  like." 

"  You're  very  good.  That  would  be 
rather  a  flight  of  the  imagination  though." 
Then  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  Pray  par- 
don my  question The  paper  came 

over  the  weir  and  was  stopped  by  your 
punt. '  And  you  picked  it  upr " 

"Yes.  The  mono^am  was  seen  by 
my  sisters,  so  I  took  it  out  of  the  water, 
and  —  and  as  it  was  of  course  very  wet, 
I  spread  it  open  to  dry." 

"  Yes,  naturally.  Did  you,  naturally 
again,  under  the  circumstances  —  did  you 
read  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  moments  pause. 
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"  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  I  did,"  said  the 
other,  frankly. 

'*  Sorry !     Why  sorry  ?  " 

"  1  think  I  don't  quite  understand  you. 
I  read  it  because  it  was  there  before  my 
eyes  to  read  —  without  thinking  —  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  as  it  were.  But  of 
course  I  had  no  wish  to  look  into  other 
people's  secrets." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"You  don't  know  me  —  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  am  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
talk  about  this  to  any  living  soul.  Your 
secret,  if  it  is  a  secret,  is  safe  with  me. 
You  may  quite  count  upon  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paul,  uneasily  — 
what  7L'i7s  in  that  letter  ?  "  One  more  ques- 
tion.    Did  —  did  either  of  the  ladies  f  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other  promptly.  "  Cer- 
tainly not ;  make  your  mind  quite  easy. 
I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  again  I  did  call  out,  *  Oh  !  this 
is  a  love-letter.'  But  nobody  actually  read 
it  but  me ;  and  especially  when  I  saw 
the  name  of  the  lady,  who  is  well  known 
to  us  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Some- 
body Somethings  —  though  we  have  none 
of  us  ever  met  her ;  and  as  I  conclude  —  " 

The  thought  flashed  across  Paul  Les- 
car's  mind  that  if  he  let  his  host  talk  on, 
he  might  learn  from  him  (who  of  course 
presumed  Mr.  Lescar  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
as  himself)  the  name  of  the  writer  of  it  — 
or  rather  to  whom  it  was  written.  It 
struck  him  in  a  second  flash  of  thought 
that  this  would  be  acting  in  a  contempti- 
ble manner. 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  he,  "don*t 
conclude  anything.  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
by  your  frankness  and  discretion.  Will 
you  add  to  my  deep  sense  of  obligation 
by  dropping  this  subject  .'*  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  And  do  you 
know  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  leav- 
ing you.     I  have  to  take  my  sisters  to  a 
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"  At  *  The  Laurels '  perhaps  ?  I  was 
asked  there,  too." 

"  Were  vou  ?  How  unfortunate  !  But 
you  don't  lose  much.     Good-night." 

"Good-night  —  and  thank  you  again 
and  again." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  that !  " 

Now  at  "  The  Laurels  "  ball  Miss  Mun- 
niss  had  also  been  bidden  with  her 
friends.  And  there  she  was  to  be  seen  — 
not  a  little  disturbed,  having  received  her 
own  letter  and  Mr.  Lescar's  inclosure 
while  she  was  dressing.  One  moment 
she  told  herself  that  of  course  he  must 


have  read  what  was  in  it  to  read —the 
next  she  scolded  herself  for  doubting  the 
discretion  of  so  true  a  gentleman.  Pres- 
ently she  was  furious  at  his  ofHciousness ; 
again  she  was  moved  almost  to  tears  be- 
cause he  had  come  to  grief  in  her  service. 
Then  she  reflected  Uiat  he  would  not 
consequently  be  at  the  ball  that  evening. 
Meanwhile  she  was  supposed  to  be  listen- 
ing to  an  impervious  person,  who  was 
telling  her  a  long  story  in  which  he  vns 
too  much  interested  himself  to  perceive 
that  she  was  not  interested  at  all. 

This  is  the  conversation  in  which  she 
was  interested,  and  which  took  place  at 
her  very  side  —  both  conversers  having 
their  backs  turned  towards  her. 

"  Ah,  Pettigrew !  got  the  canoe  back 
all  right?" 

"  Oh  I  yes.  How  is  the  young  man? 
Who  is  he?  what  is  he?  Cracked— or 
what  ?  " 

"  No  —  he  has  sprained  his  ankle,  that's 
all." 

"  I  know;  your  man  told  me.  Les- 
car's his  name.  By  Jove  !  Fancy  a  man 
flinging  himself  over  a  weir  after  a  k>v^ 
letter ! " 

"  He  didn't  fling  himself  over  a  weir; 
he  only  stumbled  down  a  bank.  And  who 
told  you  it  was  a  love-letter  ?  " 

"  Your  sister  Georgina." 

"  I  think  she  was  mistaken." 

*'  Both  the  ^irls  say  they  saw  you  read 
it,  and  you  cned  out,  *  By  George !  it's  a 
love-letter ! ' " 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  this  Lescar  to  let 
you  have  a  look  at  it  yourself  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow  —  don't  excite  wur- 
self.  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  it'  was 
a  love-letter  or  his  tailor's  bill ;  only  don't 
humbug." 

"  I'm  not  humbugging.  I  read  the  let- 
ter and  I've  given  my  word  to  the  man  that 
I'll  hold  my  tongue  about  it" 

"This  is  becoming  very  mysterioas,^ 
said  Mr.  Pettigrew  smiling.  "  I  shall 
set  your  sisters  to  work  to  hnd  out  what 
they  can." 

"  Do.  Tell  me  — who's  the  girl  with 
the  red  cabbages  in  her  hair  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 


"  And  —  by  the  time  my  friend  reached 
his  lodgings,  the  horse  and  cart  were 
gone.  So  all  he  could  do  was  to  telegraph 
to  Portsmouth " 

*' Excuse    me,"   said    Miss    Munniss, 

faintly.    "  I  feel  the  heat  so  very  much. 

Do  you  think  you  could  find  Mrs.  Some* 

body  Something  for  me  ?    I  think  I  don't 

i  feel  very  well." 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  she 
went  home. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  her 
friends  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her. 
No,  there  was  nothing  the  matter.  She 
did  not  feel  ill.  No,  she  wasn't  cross. 
No,  she  was  not  fretting  —  what  had  she 
to  fret  hcT,  pray  ?  No,  she  was  not  bor- 
ing herself  —  what  an  idea!  No,  she 
was  not  put  out,  at  anything  —  what 
should  put  her  out.^  Her  eyes  were 
red?  Yes,  she  had  caught  cold.  Yes, 
perhaps  she  did  feel  rather  feverish  and 
restless.  Don't  everjbody  look  at  her 
like  that,  please.  "  Dear  me  !  Isn't  that 
Mr.  Lescar  coming  up  the  road.'**' 

"  What  eyes  you  have,  Phoebe,"  said 
her  friend.  "  I  suppose  he  is  coming  to 
call  here.'' 

**  Then  III  just  go  up-stairs  if  you'll 
allow  me,"  said  Phoebe,  rising.  **  I  really 
can't  quite  stand  Mr.  Lescar's  twaddle." 

*•  I  dont  know  any  young  fellow  of  his 
ajje  whr)  talks  less  twaddle  than  he  does," 
said  her  friend's  husband,  when  she  had 
gone.  "  I  rather  fancy  Miss  Phoebe  has 
got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  bed, 
these  last  few  mornings." 

Miss  Phcebe,  however,  did  not  go  up- 
stairs. At  first  her  intention  had  cer- 
tainly been  to  avoid  meeting  Paul  Lescar. 
He  would  probably  leave  for  London  next 
day.  She  would  most  likely  never  see 
him  a<;ain  —  or  at  least  not  for  many 
months,  and  it  was  better  ...  far  better 
so  !  When  she  found  herself  alone  in 
the  hail  she  suddenly  told  herself  that 
she  must  see  him  face  to  face  once  more. 

So  she  cau^Tjht  up  a  hat  and  a  parasol 
from  the  halstand,  ran  out  by  a  little  back 
door  into  the  garden  —  down  the  very 
path  that  Mr.  Lescar  must  come  —  and 
met  him  in  this  accidental  manner  as  he 
came  towards  the  house  to  leave  his  fare- 
well cards.  He  came  slowly,  limping  a 
little,  and  leaning  on  a  stick. 

*-()hI     (iood-morning,  Mr.  Lescar." 

*•  (iood-morning,  .Miss  Munniss." 

Both  hearts  sank  within  them.  His 
because  she  looked  so  gay,  careless,  and 
happy.  Hers  because  his  look  and  man- 
ner were  >o  cold. 

••  Fine  day.*' 

**  \'cry  tine  day." 

'*  I  —  you  —  your  letter  reached  you 
saft  ly  ? " 

*•  (')h,  yes.  So  very  many  thanks.  It 
wasn't  worth  all  that  trouble.  And  your 
sprain  tf)o  —  1  hope  your  ankle  is  better ! " 

*•  Thank  you,  it  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence. I  thought  perhaps  the  letter 
was  .> " 
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"  No,"  said  she,  indifferently.  "  It  was 
only  a  little  rubbish  I  had  scribbled.  I 
tried  to  prevent  your  rushing  after  it,  you 
know.  Hut  you  wouldn't  pay  the  least 
attention." 

"  I  hadn't  a  punt-pole,"  said  he,  savage- 
ly. He  was  furious  at  her  deceit.  Only 
a  little  rubbish  she  had  scribbled  !  Gooci 
heavens !  how  women  can  prevaricate ! 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  repeated,  "  that  you 
should  have  come  to  harm  because  of  that 
stupid  letter." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  and  it 
was  not  a  nice  smile  by  any  means. 

Miss  Munniss  became  crimson. 

**Mr.  Lescar,"  said  she,  agitatedlv,  "I 
think  you  are  behaving  very,  very  badly 
to  me.  I  think  you  are  trying  to  read  me 
a  lesson.  I  think  you  are  horrified  at 
what  you  read  in  that  letter,  and  —  and 
—  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  gen- 
tlemanly in  you  to  keep  your  horror  to 
yourself." 

*^  I  must  remind  you.  Miss  Munniss," 
said  he,  coldly,  "that  I  don't  know  what 
you  had  written  on  that  bit  of  paper.'' 

**  You  do  know !  "  cried  she,  **  or  you 
would  not  be  so  contemptuous." 

*'  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
contemptuous.  And  I  don't  know  what 
you  wrote." 

"  Mr.  Lescar  I    No !    But  you  smiled ! " 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  Miss  Mun- 
niss. 

**  Mr.  Lescar,  you  have  not  chosen  a 
delicate  way  of  putting  me  in  my  place," 
said  she,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
'*  But  I  will  be  more  true  to  myself  than 
to  deny  what  I  wrote.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  what  I  wrote." 

**  Upon  my  word !  "  cried  he,  angrily, 
"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be !  Every 
one  of  us  is  free  to  have  an  opinion. 
Suppose  I  tell  you  tkat  I  do  know  what 
is  written  in  that  letter.  Suppose  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  1  had  certainly  not  read 
it,  but  that  quite  involuntarily  1  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  contents,  by  the  man 
who  first  picked  it  up.  Well,  suppose  I 
tell  you  that  it  has  certainly  not  added  to 
my  happiness  to  know  what  you  wrote  on 
that  paper.    Will  that  sufHce  you  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  so 
as  if  she  had  not  quite  heard,  and  then 
she  turned  away  with  a  little  cry  of  dis- 
may and  utter  aistress,  that  went  to  his 
heart  like  a  knife. 

She  has  said  that  at  that  moment  she 
felt  nothing  of  what  she  might  have  been 
supposed  to  feel  —  anger,  shame,  dis- 
appointment. A  rush  of  words  uttered 
pell-meily  can  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
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listener  ;  so  a  rush  of  conflicting  thoujjhts 
can  admit  of  no  one  predominant  feeling. 
She  was  only  confused. 

**In  justice  to  myself/'  said  he,  **  I 
must  assure  you  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  so  mad  as  to  fancy  you  could  possi- 
bly allow  yourself  to  thmt  serioiisly  of  so 
insignificant  a  fellow  as  myself;  neverthe- 
less   '* 

**  You  are  very  cruel/'  said  she. 

"It  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  cried  he. 
"  When  you  gave  me  that  rose  on  Tues- 
day, do  you  know  how  you  looked  ?  Do 
you  —  or  don't  you  know?  But  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  talk  of  that.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  one  of  the  little  amusements  of 
women  to  give  roses  and  smiles  right  and 
left,  and  we  men  are  to  be  grateful  for 
small  mercies.  I  am  very  rough  with 
you,  I  dare  say,  but  I  have  begun,  and 
you  must  hear  me.  I  went  after  that  — 
that  —  wretched  bit  of  paper,  because 
vou  seemed  so  annoyed  at  having  dropped 
It.  I  have  never  read  it.  But  I  inferred 
from  what  the  person  said  who  picked  it 
up  that  it  was  a  love-letter.  Indeed  he 
as  good  as  said  it  was.  He  then  men- 
tioned that  it  was  written  by  a  lady,  who 
was  staying  with  the  Somebody  Some- 
things, and  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
theirs.  I  knew  that  he  must  mean  you ; 
and  had  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  I  should 
probabJv  have  heard  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  question.  I  did  not  allow  liim 
to  go  on,  and  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written.  Now  I  have  one  more 
disagreeable  thing  to  say " 

But  he  waited  before  he  said  it.  They 
had  walked  on.  It  is  only  on  the  stage 
that  people  are  capable  01  having  wordy 
and  agitated  discussions,  standing  quietly 
in  the  same  place,  face  to  face.  In  real 
life,  if  the  discussion  takes  place  in  a 
room,  one  walks  upAnd  down  the  room. 
If  out  of  doors,  one  walks  straight  on  — 
anywhere  and  anyhow  one's  body  must 
move  with  one's  thoughts  and  words. 

They  had  reached  the  water's  edge, 
however,  and  not  being  able  to  walk  on, 
they  had  stopped  for  a  moment  or  so. 

*•  Well,"  said  Miss  Munniss,  quickly, 
"  you  have  one  more  disagreeable  thing 
to  say.'* 

**  1 1  is  this,"  said  he  —  "I  love  you  !  I 
think  you  must  know  it,  and  I  don't  think 
I  have  startled  you  at  all.  I  don't  sec 
why  it  should  trouble  you.  I  am  going 
away,  and  shall  soon  be  forgotten  doubt- 
less.    1    don't  care  a  —  a  —  d n   for 

your  money;  and  I  care  with  every  beat 
uf  my  heart  for  yourself,  that's  all." 

He  would  have  probably  walked  away, 
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after  the  first  moment  or  two  of  utter 
silence  on  both  sides,  had  he  not  divined 
rather  than  felt  a  hand  on  his  coat-slecvf. 

"One  moment,"  said  Miss  Munniss. 
So  he  waited,  while  she  searched  fcr 
something  in  her  pocket,  with  tremblinjj 
fingers  and  eyes  that  were  blind  with 
tears.  At  last  she  found  what  she  was 
fumbling  for  and  gave  it  to  him.  It  wis 
a  closed  envelope,  addressed  to  **  Paul 
Lescar,  Esq.  (to  be  given  to  him  when  I 
die)." 

He  gave  her  one  look,  which  she  bore 
valiantly,  and  tore  the  envelope  open. 
Inside  there  was  the  identical  leitcr  which 
had  caused  so  much  heart-burning  aoJ 
confusion. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  It  belongs  to  you,"  said  she.  But 
while  he  read  it,  she  turned  away  with  a 
pair  of  scarlet,  hot  cheeks. 

And  this  is  what  he  read  in  the  blarred, 
water-stained,  crumpled  sheet  of  note- 
paper  :  — 

Phcebe  Muxniss,  her  Confession'. 

I  LOVE  Mr.  Lescar!  I  love  Mr.  Les- 
car !  !  I  love  Paul  Lescar !  .*  !  And 
alas !  Paul  Lescar  docs  not  lo\*e  me !  f !  ! 
But  I  will  marry  no  one  else  in  this  wide' 
world.  Witness  my  hand  and  signatare 
in  sign  thereof, 

Phcebe  Meta  Mukxiss, 

(Oh  !  what  a  pump  I  am  !  But  this  is 
all  true.  — P.  M.  M.,  October  15,  18—.) 

His  face  may  be  imagined !  He  had, 
however,  only  time  to  give  her  one  look 

—  but  such  a  look !  —  when  a  voice  said: 
"  Oh,  here  you  are ! "  and  a  conpie  of 

forms  came  from  out  a  small,  laurcI-lined 
sidepath .  before  him,  and  stood  between 
him  and  her. 

"  You  said  you  had  gone  up-stairs  — I 
mean  you  were  goinc:  up-stairs ;  and  we 
couldn't  think  what  had  become  of  }'cm, 
Mr.  Lescar." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Somcthin^f.'' 
said  he,  far  too  gloriously  happy  to  feel 
annoyed  at  even  this  inopportune  arrii'aL 

"How  d'you  do.  Something  — how 
d'you  do  ?    Yes  —  here  we  are,  you  see." 

"  Yes  —  there  you  are.  Why,  Mr.  Les- 
car !  you  are  a  privileged  person !  Isn't 
that  the  very  letter  that  you  were  poan- 
ing  and  moaning  over  last  night,  Pnoebc! 

—  when  the  drawing-room  was  quite  darit 
and  you  thought  nobody  was  there. 
Well,  Mr.  Lescar,  I  am  curious,  I  confess. 
Phoebe  nearly  boxed  my  cars  for  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  it ! " 

i     Paul  Lescar  looked  at  his  Phoebe  witb 
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I  Utile  hesitation  this  time.  He  would 
lave  preferred  to  keep  that  precious  bit 
>f  paper  to  himself.  But  Mrs.  Somebody 
Something  seemed  really  annoyed. 

•*  Give  It  to  me,  please,  Mr.  Lescar,'* 
laid  Miss  Munniss. 

He  eave  it  to  her  with  a  smile.  If  she 
iiad  asked  for  his  head  at  that  moment, 
lie  would  probably  have  looked  around 
bim  for  some  hand^  instrument  with 
nrhich  to  decapitate  himself. 

But  Mrs.  Something  was  too  quick  for 
either  of  the  others.  She  was  rude 
enough  to  snatch  the  letter  away,  before 
Phoebe  could  take  it.  Why  should  Mr. 
Lescar  know  Phoebe's  secrets,  pra}[,  and 
she  not  ?  At  the  moment  she  did  it  the 
truth  flashed  across  her  mind.  And  at 
that  moment  a  light  gust  of  wind  flut- 
tered a  hat-ribbon  into  her  face.  She 
pushed  it  away.  She  lost  her  hold  on  the 
paper,  and  once  more  the  wind  caught  it 
and  it  fluttered  into  the  river ! 

Phoebe  Munniss*s  and  Paul  Lescar*8 
abundant  light-heartedness  found  utter- 
ance in  a  sudden  shout  of  laughter. 

••  Oh  !  Phoebe."  cried  her  friend, "  I 
so  sorry.     Does  it  matter  ?  " 

Mr.  Lescar  looked  at  Phoebe.  ''Shall 
I  go  after  it  ? ''  said  he. 

^  No,"  said  she ;  "  I  don't  care  if  all 
the  world  reads  it  now.  Stay  with  me, 
Mr.  Lescar." 

"  O  —  h  ! "  said  Mr.  Somebody  Some- 
thing, •*  that's  it !  is  it  ?  " 
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From  The  Qaarterly  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  REMUSAT.* 

Chateaubriand  wrote,  in  his  ^^Afi- 
mtoires  d^Outretombe  :  "  — 

The  "  MMoires'*^  of  Madame  de  R^mosat, 
whom  I  knew,  were  extremely  curious  for  their 
revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Imperial 
court.  The  author  burnt  them  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  then  wrote  them  anew;  so 
that  they  are  soutftnirs  reproduced  from  jsmtv- 
nirs.  But  though  the  color  may  be  weakened, 
Bonaparte  is  shown  throughout  them  without 
disguise  (i  nu)^  and  judged  with  impartiality. 

We  now  possess  this  important  acces- 
sion to  the  flood  of  light  which  is  rap- 
idly dissipating  the  deceitful  mist  of  the 

*  Mhm0ires  d*  Madamg  de  Rimutmi^  iSot-iSoS. 
PmUiit  »vec  uiu  Pr^act  tt  dts  Noiti*  par  ton  petit- 
fiU  Paul  de  R^musai,  S^nateur  de  la  Haute-GaroniMu 
%  voU.     Paris,  iSJio. 

a.  Memoirt  of  Madam*  de  RSmrnsmt^  iSot-iSoS. 
PuMtahed  by  her  grandson,  M.  Paul  de  Rimoaat. 
From  the  French  by  Mrs.  Caahel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John 
UJia.    a  TOla.    London,  1880. 
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Napoleonic  legend:  and  amidst  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  ot  its  perusal  we  have 
felt  but  one  drawback.    This  new  revela^ 
tion  of  Napoleon's  character  and   con- 
duct, by  a  close  and  keen  observer  of  the 
inmost  circle  of  his  daily  life,  so  nearly 
reproduces  the  old  picture,  which  had 
long  been  set  aside  as  inspired  by  partv 
hatred  and  hostile  rhetoric,  that  the  truth 
itself  may  have  its  impression  weakened 
by  our  familiarity  with  what  once  seemed 
fiction.    But  of  this  there  is  no  danger 
for  the  reader  who  fixes  his  attention  on 
the  facts  and   convtrsaiions  now  first 
made  known :  rather  will  he  admire  how 
this  novel  evidence  tends  —  as  the  stu- 
dent of  history  so  often  finds — to  con- 
firm the  old  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
instinct  of  contemporaries  from  the  more 
public  life  of  Bonaparte.    The  result  has, 
indeed,  been  alreadv  anticipated  by  Lan- 
fre/s  judgment  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  • 
concurrence  is  the  more  valuable  fiom 
the  different  points  of  view  on  which  the 
two  writers  have  founded  their  estimate 
.of  his  character;  the  historian  weighing 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence ;  the  memoir- 
writer  setting  down  the  free  revelations 
of   Napoleon  which  his  own  acts  and 
words  laid  open  day  by  day  to  the  quick 
intelligence  ot  a  highly  cultured  woman  in 
the  inmost  circle  ot  his  court.    But  let  it 
be  at  once  understood,  that  the  memoirs 
are  far  from  drawing  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon all  in  black;  and  very  far  from 
abusing  the  confidence  of  a  nlace  at  bis 
court  to  turn  meanly  upon  a  former  mas- 
ter.   The  key-note  of  the  whole  work  is 
most  truly  struck  by  the  words  in  which 
M.  Charles  de  Rtousat  speaks  of  **the 
mixture    dE  admiration  and  severity  in 
these  memoirs  which  sometimes  appears 
contradictory,"  and  which  gives  aU  the 
more  force  to  the  jreluctant  verdict  of ' 
reprotAtion. 

This  reversal  of  what  was  after  all  a 
sentiment  rathet  than  a  true  historic  judg- 
ment, has  in  it  nothing  surprising  nor  cal- 
culated to  brin^  the  new  evidence  into 
doubt  The  objection  was  foreseen  and 
answered  by  M.  Charles  de  R^musat^  when 
(frritinff  in  1857)  he  left  to  his  sons  the 
injunction  to  publish  the  memoirs  which 
his  mother  haa  committed  to  his  chaige. 

At  whatever  epoch  these  memoirs  may  ap 
pear,  I  foresee  that  they  will  not  find  the  pab* 
lie  ready  to  receive  them  entirely  witnoat 
protest,  and  with  satisfaction  complete  at  all 
points.  Even  should  the  Imperial  restoration 
which  we  now  witness  not  be  destined  to  a 
prolonged  fotve— sbonld  it  not  be,  as  I  heme 
It  may  not  be^  the  final  gofeminent  of  the 
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France  of  the  Revolution  —  I  believe  that, 
whether  through  pride,  weakness,  or  imagina- 
tion, France,  as  a  whole,  will  continue  to 
entertain  a  tolerably  exalteil  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon, which  it  will  be  reluctant  to  submit  to 
the  free  examination  of  politics  and  philos- 
ophy. He  was  one  of  tho.se  great  men  who 
are  placed  from  the  beginning  in  the  sphere  of 
fancy  rather  than  in  that  of  reason,  and  in  his 
ca<e  poetry  has  taken  the  lead  of  history.  A 
somewhat  puerile  sympathy,  a  somewhat  weak 
generosity,  has  niacle  the  nation  almost  always 
refuse  to  impute  to  lionaparte  those  awful  ills 
which  he  brought  down  upon  France.  The 
nation,  has  pitied  him  the  most  for  its  own 
misfortunes,  and  thought  of  him  as  the  noblest 
victim  of  those  calamities  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  I  know  that  the  sentiments  which  led 
France  to  make  this  strange  mistake  are  ex- 
cusable and  even  in  a  sense  praiseworthy,  but 
I  also  know  that  national  vanitv,  the  lack  of 
seriousness  of  mind,  levity  which  takes  little 
heed  of  reason  and  justice,  have  much  to  do 
.  with  this  error  of  an  imperfectly  enlightened 
patriotism. 

The  book  has  an  interest  of  its  own  as 
a  new  contribution  to  that  rich  vein  of  lit- 
erature which  France  owes  to  her  gifted 
daughters;  and  it  furnishes  another  ex- 
ample of  the  hereditary  intellectual  life 
transmitted  by  an  accomplished  lady  to 
the  son  who  preserved  the  memoirs  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  the  grandson  who  has 
now  discharged  that  trust  by  their  publi- 
cation. I  n  fact,  the  **  Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Rdmusat,"  speaking  often  in  her  hus- 
band\s  name  as  well  as  her  own,  together 
with  the  prefaces  and  notes  of  their  son 
Charles  and  their  j^randson  Paul,  repre- 
sent the  political  views  and  ultimate  con- 
victions of  three  generations,  who  lived 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
republic  of  the  present  day,  beginning  as 
moderate  Royalists  and  ending  as  moder- 
ate Republicans,  after  serving  under  the 
consulate  and  empire,  the  restored  mon- 
archy, the  Orlcanist  rule,  and  the  re- 
public of  1870;  and  all  uniting  in  the 
expression  of  that  ardent  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty,  which  was  the  final 
growth  of  their  hard  experience  of  the 
Bonapartist  despotism.  To  discuss  this 
very  interesting  aspect  of  the  work,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  second  empire  as  well  as 
the  first,  would  alone  furnish  full  matter 
for  an  article ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  trace  only  so  much  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal history  as  is  needful  to  show  the 
sources  and  iniiucnces  which  gave  origin 
and  character  to  her  work. 

Claire  de  Vergennes,  born  just  a  cen- 
tury ago  (January  5,  1780),  was  the  daugh- 
ter'uf  Charles  Gravier  de  Vergennes,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vergennes,  the  elder 


brother  of  that  Count  de  Vergennes  who 
was  foreign  minister  of  Louis  XV I.  at 
the  epoch  of  French  participation  in  the 
American  War.  The  son  was  a  '"noble 
of  the  robe,"  and  held  several  legal  and 
administrative  posts  successively.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  man  of 
business  and  man  of  pleasure,  such  as 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court  patrona^ 
under  the  old  r^j^ime.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion culminated  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
his  father,  the  Marquis  de  Ver;gennes, 
who  had  held  several  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments under  Louis  XV L,  was  arrested  bf 
order  of  the  Cowiti  de  SAreiif  G^nirak; 
and  along  with  him  the  son,  though  his 
name  was  not  in  the  order,  was  accnsed 
simply  because  he  lived  with  his  father, 
and  both  died  on  the  same  scaffold,  three 
days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (Jdy 

24i  1794). 
The  son's  widow  and  two  daughters 

were  left  in  comparative  poverty,  for  the 
price  of  the  family  estate,  which  had  been 
lately  sold,  was  confiscated,  accordinir  to 
the  ruthless  practice  of  the  republic 
But  they  had  already  found  a  devoted 
friend  in  the  future  husband  of  the  elder 
daughter,  M.  Augustin  Laurent  de  R<fma- 
sat  (b.  1 762),  who  had  been  advocate-gen- 
eral to  the  courts  of  Provence  {^avocat 
ghUral  d  la  cour  des  aides  et  chamhn 
des  compies  riunies "),  had  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  brilliant  society  o£ 
Aix,  and  had  been  left  a  widower,  after  an 
early  and  brief  marriage.  Sent  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  courts  of  Aix,  to  effect  the 
hnancial  settlement  required  by  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  "soverei^  courts,"  be 
had  lived  quietly  in  Pans  during  the 
worst  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
become  intimate  with  the  family  of  M. 
de  Vergennes.  When  the  Conventioa 
passed  the  decree  that  all  nobles  should 
quit  Paris,  the  widowed  Madame  de  Ve^ 
gennes  retired  with  her  daughters  to  a 
small  estate  at  St.  Gratien,  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency,  whither  her  future  son- 
in-law  was  permitted  to  follow  them;  and 
the  course  of  true  love  for  once  m 
smooth  amidst  public  tempests.  Mad^ 
moiselle  Ckire  de  Vergennes  became 
Madame  de  R^musat,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, at  the  beginning  of  1796,  the  saoe 
year  in  which  Josephine  Beauhamaii  b^ 
came  Madame  Bonaparte. 

At  St.  Gratien,  the  widowed  MadaiM 
de  Beauharnais,  with  her  son  Eugene  aid 
-  her  daughter  Hortense,  had  been  oeig^ 
I  bors  of  the  De  Vergennes  family.  Tbev 
;  acquaintance  was  renewed  on  a  more  inti* 
:  mate  footing  during  Bonaparte's  abscDoe 
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in   E?ypt,  when   Afadame   de  Vergennes 

was  innabiling  a  friend's  house  near  Jose- 
phine':^  newly  purchased  residence  at 
Malmaison  ;  and  the  future  empress  never 
forgot    the  attention  paid  to   hi 


lo. 


Madai 


:  de  Rrfmusat  (then  :  Malm; 


more  definite  office  of  dame ife  fialai's,  une 
of  four  H'ho  waited  on  Madame  Bonaparte 
for  a  week  in  turn  (1802). 

Remaining  with  Josephine  till  her  di- 
and  then  sharing  her 


Madame    de    Ri5musat    ' 


old)  had  a  vivid  rccollec- ,  nessed  her  daily  fife,  and  was  made  the 
confidante  of  her  feelings  and  her  secrets 

,         „         all  the  more  freely  alike  from  the  wrongs, 

the  'Arabian   Nights,'"  the  gifts  of  the  passions,  and  the  faults  of  that  un- 
:led  and  grateful,"  and  espe-   happy  and  often  imprudent  lady,  and  of 


"Ital;. 

cially  of  the  pope, "  touched  by  the  regard 
shown  him  by  the  conqueror  in  renou"- 
ing  the  pleasure  of  planting  his  colors 
the  walls  of  Rome  I  "    For  all  this,  Ji 


impetuous  and  overbearing  husband. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  what  come* 
out  so  vividly  throughout  the  memoirs 
the  internecine  feuds  of  (he  Bonapartes 


[  expenses,  and 

Grseculcd  by  the  calumni 
nd's  brothers.     '■■--■'--  - 


It  of  money  for  the  '  and  the  Beauhamais  —  wil!  be  inclined  a 


suspect  that  the  picture  drawn  by 
Madame  de   R^musal   is  one-sided  ;  nor 
the  piquant  picture   does  she  at  all  conceal  her  sympathy  with 
the  Beauhamais.     Hut  she  was  much  loo 
jhted,  as  well  as  truthful,  to  neg- 
lect all  the  various  sources  of  information 
open   to  her  position;  and  among  them 
remarkable  than  the 


of    Bonaparte's   jealousy   1 
and  the  reconciliation  broudit  about  by  |  clea 
Eugene's  firmness,  we  must  De  content  it 
refer  lo  the  memoirs. 

When    the    quieter  state  which    sue 
ceeded   Bonaparte's  coup  d'itat  gave   M.    served   accounts  of  his  policy,  opini 
de    Kifmusai  the  hope  of  restoring  the. and    his  very  nature,   which    Napoleon 
fortunes  of   the  family  by  a  place  under   himself  often  confided  to  her  and  to  her 


t   (as.   says   M. 
musat,  .ilways   happens   in  our  countrj;') 
Madame  de  Vergennes  solicited  the  ait 
of  Josephine,  now  powerful  through  thi 
omnipotence  of  her  husband.     But  the  '  piquant 
modest  request  for  a  place  ivas  outrun  by  |  among  ' 
the  first  consul,  who  gladly  seized  the  op-  ■  which 
portunity  to  form  a  connection  with  the    sented 
old  society,  which  held  aloof  from  him.    the  penalty  of  any  sort  of  superiority  over 
The   high  consideration  enjojcd  by  Ma-   or  even  equality  with  himself, 
dame  de  \'crgcnnes,  her  social  position.        Much  light  was  also  gained  from  the 
her  name  which  belonged  at  once  to  the  '  author's  iniimacy  with  'Talleyrand,  after 

and  the  new  ideas,  gai-e  a  high    she  had  oi'ercome   the   first   feeling  of 

■sion  caused  by  his  disdainful  reserve, 

mocking  humor,  and  his  patronizing 

politeness.*    The  first  impulse,  especially 


Paul  de  R6  I  husband.    Besides  the  motive  already  as- 
signed for  this  distinction,  it  is  clear  that 
he  paid  no  little  deference  to  her  culti- 
ted  intellect,  and  to  that  frank  and  often 

his  respect,  even  while  he  re- 
th  those  sarcasms  which  w 


value  to  a  connection  between  the 

lar  palace  and  her  family.    "  At  that  tim^ 

—  says  Madame  de  R^musat  —  "when         _  ... 

many  still  repelled  the  advances  which  he  \  of  an  English  reader,  will  be  to  di 


thoucht  well  to  make  to  them,  he 

terecT  bv  my   mother's  consent   to   place 

me  in  his  palace.    At  that  epoch  1  was  in 

his  eyes   almost   a  grande  dime,   whose 

example  he  hoped  would  be  followed." 
Accordingly   the   appointment   of    M.  de 

Rdmusal  as  prefect  of  the  palace  was 
immedialely  followed  by  a  ieller  from 
Duroc  lo  (lis  wife,  assuring  her  of  tlie 
first  consul's  confidence,  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  her  character  and 
principles.  '■  that  she  would  acquit  herself, 
with  thi:  f'oUuness  V)kich  dislini;uishes 
J-'rcnch  liidUt  and  lite  dignity  bccinnittg  to 
fSie  ^irvtriimcttt.  of  the  duties  which'  hf 
had  designated  her  lo  discharge,   'poui 

faire  auprl-s  dt  Madame  Bonaparte  /"  j  q^c^vtitrbTw  V"''™'^"" 
fioniiettTi  dii  paiait.' "     bhe  had  soon  the  j  nun|i»dcceDbuc<cid'uiiliii.' 
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ill  that  c 
:ially  again 


ihe  report  of  Talleyrand's 
Trusting  him  when  he  had  a  motive  for 
deception  is  one  thing;  but  it  is  auite 
anolher  to  ascribe  to  him  Ihe  habit  of 


ul,  wjih  >^c!rTa1lWnnr  ani")«j 
ilJDf  ai  ■  •ittlni  of  the  _S«n'Uin 

i;Uri  iw  inuiua  canbiin  i>lii«> 

in  qui  H  prnduitni  que  ■tcirili 

°oBEniM  luiu»U:ui  a^e  rffuie! 
ir  fort  Jlendu  cl  Ion  oml :  \t  nc 
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falsehood  without  a  motive.  He  seema 
constantly  to  have  indulged  a  cynical 
frankness  from  his  very  contempt  for  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  among  the 
rest  fur  Ihe  falsehood  which  he  despised 
chiefly  for  lis  tisual  failure  —  as  when  he 
said  of  Mcttcrnich,  "  He  always  lies,  but 
never  deceives."  Here  again  we  have  to 
turn  aside  from  a  subject,  for  the  scpar^itc 
discussion  of  which  the  memoirs  furnish 
full  materials :  and  of  these  none  is  more 
interesting  than  Talleyrand's  owd  mourn- 
ful sketch  of  hisearlyflfc,  which  furnishes 


Talleyrand  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  ser- 
vant of  his  country ;  and  the  report  of  his 
counsels  and  conversation  in  these  me- 
moirs raises  our  expectation  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  revealed  when  his  own,  SO 
lone  postponed,  shall  at  len^h  be  given 
to  the  world.  Meanwhile  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  our  author's  frank  avowal, 
that  the  facts  and  anecdotes  which  she 
relates  on  the  authority  of  Talleyrand  (at 
least  in  the  early  part  of  the  work)  were 
only  made  known  to  her  at  a  time  much 
later  llian  the  events  lo  which  they  refer, 
"and  when."  she  adds,  "my  more  '  ' 
mate  relations  with  M.  de  Talleyrand 
veiled  to  me  the  principal  features  in 
character  of  Bonaparte"— words  which 
not  only  mark  a  distinction  from  her 
contemporary  records  of  what  she  herself 
saw  ami  heard,  but  show  how  much  hci 
views  of  Napoleon  were  influenced  by 
Talleyrand. 

Of   Madame   de    Ri<musat's   ability 
watch   and   record   the   scenes  thus  laid 
open  to  her,  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  charming  sketch  drawn  by  hi 
Of  h< 


i|uently  clashed.  She  posacued  sound  iiKtf- 
ment  and  keen  pciwers  of  obscnralion,  and  *M 
tras  entirely  unaffected  in  her  manners  and  in 
her  modes  of  expression,  although  she  was  not 
ivichout  a  certain  Buhllely  of  ideal.  In  rei'ilT 
Ehe  was  profoundly  reasonable,  but  she  kii 
headslrnng  ;  her  intellect  was  more  reasonable 
than  hcn^clf.  In  her  youth  she  lacked  gaieti 
.ind  probably  ease,  nia<^  have  appeared  to  be 
pedantic  liecause  hhe  was  serious,  affected 
iiccause  she  was  silent.  al»ent-mindcd,  and  in- 
ilidercnt  to  almost  alt  the  small  things  of  evnr- 
(lay  life.  But,  with  her  mother,  whose  chetr. 
tul  muods  she  somelimc!!  crossed  ;  with  htr 
il)and,  whose  simple  tutei  and  easy  leinpci 
:  never  crossed,  she  was  not  wanting  in  ricb- 
LS  and  freedom,  !jhe  had  even  a  kind  A 
gaiety  of  her  own,  which  developed  as  tk 
^ew  older,  when,  having  been  verv  absent  wl 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  w)ii1e  she  wai 
very  young,  she  liecanie  more  like  her  mniher. 
'  have  often  thoucht  that  if  she  had  lived  Im 
nough  to  have  shared  the  house  in  which  I 
im  writing  to-day,  she  would  have  been  ibe 
ncrriest  olus  all. 

Entering,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on 
the  strange  and  novel  scene  of  the  lint 
consul's  court,  at  the  epoch  when,  havin* 
apparently  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  vai 
assuming  an  almost  regal  slate,  Madame 
de  Kdmusat  continued,  during  the  twelve 
years  of  her  service  with  Josephine,  10 
keep  a  private  record  of  the  scenes  iaio 
which  she  was  thrown. 


1  of  what  s 
Tiage. 


s  at  the  I 


with  » 


much  moral  »1 
much  r 


s  eomhincd 


ilitv,  s 


e  youth,  v 


1  my 


mother.  Ili-r  youth,  her  cxlt< 
as  it  were,  steadied  bv  those  f( 
stances  which  bound  her  lo  duly  hy  ties  oi 
[lassion,  and  procured  for  her  that  rare  coinbi- 
naliuli,  peace  of  soul  and  the  delightful  agila- 
licin  of  the  heart.  She  was  not  tail,  but  her 
figure  was  elegant  and  wcll-proporlioucd.  She 
WIS  fair  .md  plump ;  indeed,  it  used  to  be 
feared  thit  she  would  grow  loo  fat.  Her  ey< 
mil  expre<isive,  black,  like  h 


ihe  habit 
ut  taking  notes  daily  of  the  event*  and  con- 
ve^^laliu1ll  which  came  under  hei  notice.  «hile 
her  memory  of  them  was  fresh.  She  had  re- 
corded nearlv  everything  she  saw  and  he»4 
at  Paris,  at' St.  Ctoed,  and  al  Malmaiioa. 
For  twelve  years  she  had  transferred,  not  oitlj 
events  and  circumstances,  but  studies  of  char- 
acter and  disposition,  lo  the  pages  of  her 
journal.  This  joarnal  was  kepi  in  the  fontef 
a  correspondence.  It  consisted  of  aMriest' 
letters,  written  from  court  to  a  friend  fras 
whom  nothing  was  concealed. 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  tbe 
Rdmusats  were  among  the  first  to  snSer 
for  having  adhered  to  the  RestOTaJk*. 
The  sentence  of  exile  on  M.  de  RtfmiiHt, 
will)  Pasquier  and  some  others,  even  te- 
fore  the  emperor  reached  Paris,  seetncd 
to  confirm  the  rumors  of  vengeance  a>' 
of  strict  inquisitions  by  the  p3ice,  whtct 
.      ,  r  '  1   .  ■  .L     .     ,       "  were  brought  to  Madame  de  Rtoinat  bf 

^\^7^ZlZT.'^t^l::,}T-lt^l-^Z^\S-  ■•«'  sifter,  AIIx  de  Vergennes,  who  U 
'  !.r  rrel";g^e:t"  S.^iThe"r^^^^^^  been  married  some  yearf  befc«  «,  &► 
tempered  the  graviiy  of  her  fealurei  verv  I  «,"' N="'.?°'"}".-  Her  alarm  wai  rouiedll 
]>iea»anilv.  Ilcr  strong,  weil-trained,  feriil'e  1 1"^  possible  discovery  of  the  manuscfip. 
inicllect  had  certain  virile  qualities,  with  which  | "  so  calculated  to  compromise  her  ln»- 
the  extreme  vividness  of  her  imagination  fre-    band,   her  sister,  her  brother-JQ-laWi  kff 
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friends."  Her  first  thought  was  to  en-  timents.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  repro- 
trust  it  to  her  old  and  faithful  friend,  ducing  them;  but  it  was  possible  to  produce 
Madame  Charon,  who  alone,  besides  M.  others,  to  which  a  faithful  memory  and  an 
de  R^musat,  knew  of  Its  existence.  Find-  ^^^.^^^  conscience  would  give  the  same  sitt- 
ing that  Madame  Charon  was  absent,  she  ^^"^X* 

returned  home  in  great  agitation,  and  —       she  announces  the  origin  of  the  project 

writes  M.  Paul  de  R^musat :  —  to  her  son,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1818. 

Without  reflection  or  delay  she  threw  all  her  yesterday  I  was  seized  with  a  new  fancy, 

papers  m  the  fire.     My  father  entered  the  You  know  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  waking  at 

room  just  as  she  was  burnmg  the  last  leaves  six  o'clock,  and  that  I  write  from  that  time  till 

slowly,  not  to  raise  too  great  a  flame.     He  was  exactly  half  past  nine.     I  was  seated,  then, 

then  seventeen  years  old.  and  has  often  related  ^.ith  all  the  sheets  of  my  '' Ambitieux''  about 

to  me  the  scene,  the  remembrance  of  which  ,„e.     But  some  chapters  of  Madame  de  Stael 

was  very-  painful.     He  thought  at  first  that  it  ^gre  running  in  my  head.     All  at  once,   I 

was  only  a  copy  of  the  memoirs   (which  he  throw  aside  the  romance.  I  take  a  fresh  sheet 

had  never  yet  read)   and  that  the  precious  of  paper ;  and  here  I  am,  seized  with  the  desire 

original   was  kept   hidden  somewhere.      He  to  speak  of  Bonaparte ;  here  I  am,  relating  the 

himself  threw  the  last  packet  into  the  flames,  ^jeath  of  the   Due  d'Enghien  -  that  terrible 

without    thinking    It  of    much  consequence,  week  which  I  passed  at  Malmaison  — and,  be- 

"  Few  movements  of  mine,     he  said  to  me,  \^„  ^^  emotional  person,  after  writing  a  few 

"  have  caused  me  more  cruel  regrets,  when  I  ij^es  I  seem  to  have  got  back  to  those  times, 

learned  the  truth.       These  regrets  were  so  ^^^ts  and  words  return  to  my  recollection  as 

strongly  felt,  both  by  the  author  and  her  son  though  of  themselves;  I  have  written  twenty 

—  for  they  soon  found  that  the  cruel  sacrifice  p^ges  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  feel  deeply 

was  needless  —  that  [adds  the  editor]  for  years  moved,  '  -^  ^  «^  ^ 
they  could  not  speak  of  it  to  one  another,  nor, 

alx)vc  all,  to  my  grandfather.  The  whole  spirit  and  motive  of  the  new 

Under  the  restored   Bourbons,   M.  de  jvork  is  thus  summed  up  by  her  grandson 

Ttxll      \         i^a*"*/^"   ^'v'uii^wat^*-  "c  from  her  own  letters,  which,  he  says,  tell 

R^musa    was  appointed  prefect  of  Lille,  ^3  ^^re  of  the  authir  than  the  memoirs 

while  Charles,  who  had  just  begun  his  themselves  and  the  oublication  of  which 

literary  career,  returned  to  Paris.     This   u^T^^  !^!^'  :"^c       P"^"^^^*°"  ^'  "^^^^^ 

•'..,*  •  *        X*  he  now  promises, 

separation   led  to  an    interesting  corre-  '^ 

spondence  between  the  mother  and  son ;  It  was  neither  a  literary  pastime,  nor  a  pleas- 
anda  letter  from  the  latter,  suggesting  the  "'^  of  the  imagination,  nor  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  destroyed  jnemoirs,  author's  ambition,  nor  an  attempt  at  an  inter- 
crossed one  announcing  that  the  task  was  ^^^,^?  ^P°^°^;  ^""^  t^J^J^"^  (u  ^i'^% 
already  begun.  Both  fad  been  moved  to  fc^LeTe^t^^^^^^^ 
the  thought  by  the  appearance  of  Madame  ^ore  confirmed  in  the  liberal  opinions  which 
de  Stadrs  posthumous  "  Constat  rations  were  to  be  the  charm  and  honor  of  his  life. 
sur  la  Revolution  Franqaise  '*  —  the  first  gave  her  the  courage  to  pursue  this  work  for 
free  utterance  which  had  found  vent  on  more  than  two  years. 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  That  1  t  t.  •  j'j 
work  recalled  the  later  impressions  Unfortunatelv  that  short  time  did  not 
which  had  succeeded  Madame  de  R^-  suffice  to  complete  the  plan.  Of  the  five 
musat's  earlier  Napoleonic  illusions ;  but  P^rts,  corresponding  to  five  distinct 
she  had  a  higher  motive  than  to  vie  with  periods,  she  only  lived  to  wnte  three, 
Madame  de  Stael's  somewhat  declama-  comprising  the  time  from  her  entrance  at 
tory  hatred  against  Napoleon.  Though  the  court  in  1802  to  the  turning-point  in 
her  present  feelings  were  much  the  same.  Napoleon's  fortunes  at  the  beginning  of 
she  could  not  forget  (says  her  grandson)  ^^^  war  with  Spam  in  1808.  The  two 
how  differently  she  had  once  thought;  parts  still  wanting  would  have  contained 
and  she  was  moved  to  bring  back  both  her  the  period  to  the  divorce  m  i8<^,  and  the 
past  and  present  views  to  the  test  of  the  ^^e  years  following,  to  the  fall  of  the 
events  themselves,  with  no  object  but  to  emperor  in  1814.  Though  this  period 
exhibit  the  real  truth.  would  not  have  been  enlightened  by  the 

authors  personal  knowledge  of  the  court, 

She  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  throw  ^s  she  retired  with  Josephine  to  Malmai- 

light  upon  her  recollections,  to  show  what  the  jt  is  especially  unfortunate  that  she 

fnTad^elt^xt  u^^^^^^^^^^  f  -t  live%o   ffnish  the  story  of  the 

pectcd  and  hated,  and  at  last  abandoned  it.  divorce.     "  No  one,"  says  her  grandson, 

The  memoirs  she  had  destroyed  in  1815  would  "can  supply  what  is  wanting  here ;  even 

have  been  the  frankest  and  most  exact  displav  the  correspondence  of  the  author  affords 

of  this  succession  of  facts,  situations,  and  sen-  little  political  information  respecting  the 
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succeeding  period,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  she  seldom  spoke  of  what 
she  had  witnessed  or  endured/'  M. 
Charles  de  R^musat  once  thought  of  con- 
tinuing the  narrative  from  his  recollections 
of  the  conversation  of  his  parents,  but  all 
that  he  completed  was  a  few  notes  of 
what  he  supposed  the  memoirs  might 
have  contained,  which  his  son  has  em- 
bodied in  a  conclusion  to  the  work. 

While  enjoying  a  life  of  happy  quiet 
and  mental  activity  amidst  the  steady 
progress  of  her  work,  her  health  broke 
down;  and,  though  no  immediate  danger 
was  apprehended,  she  died  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  1821,  at  the  early  age  of  41. 

When  resuming  the  task,  she  had 
written  to  her  son,  — 

Your  father  knows  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
show  what  I  write.  He  declares  that  no  one  ' 
carries  further  than  I  do  the  talent  of  l>eing 
true^  —  that  is  his  expression.  Well,  then,  I 
write  for  no  one.  Some  day,  you  will  find  the 
work  among  my  papers,  and  you  will  do  with 
it  what  you  please. 

That  son,  the  distinguished  author  and 
Academician,  and  the  associate  of  M. 
Thiers  in  restoring  order  to  France  after 
the  disasters  of  1 870-1871,  did  not  live  to 
fulfil  the  task,  which  he  had  purposely 
postponed  while  many  of  the  persons  de- 
picted in  the  memoirs  were  still  alive ; 
and  he  felt  that  its  publication  under  the 
second  empire  might  have  seemed,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  flattery  to  the  son  of 
Queen  Hortense,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
outrage  levelled  at  the  restored  dynasty. 
This  delay  has  enabled  his  son,  M.  Paul 
de  Rdmusat,  to  point  the  moral  by  view- 
ing his  grandmothers  revelations  of  the 
lirst  empire  in  that  light  of  the  second, 
which  has  so  strikingly  confirmed  her 
final  opinion  of  the  whole  imperial  sys- 
tem. 

For  every  loss  there  is  a  compensa- 
tion ;  and  even  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  original  memoirs  may  have  had  some 
quality  of  a  purifying  flame.  The  work 
reproauced  in  maturer  years,  under  that 
strong  sense  of  the  supreme  obligation  of 
truth,  has  probably  the  advantage  of  a 
calmer  review  of  the  whole  scene,  which 
was  then  completed  as  well  as  past,  with 
the  false  impressions  and  passions  of  the 
moment  —  if  not  purged  away  —  yet  soft- 
ened down  by  time  and  distance,  as  well 
of  the  opportunity  to  draw  the  whole  pic- 
ture in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each 
other.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
that  the  original  memoirs,  written  from 
day   to  day,  should  have  given  us  the 


admirable  introduction  of  "  Portraits  and 


Anecdotes,*'  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  passed  in  review.     Whatever 
that   "weakening  of  color"  which  Cha- 
teaubriand deplores  (though   enough  is 
left  for  even  a  "  sensational"  taste),  there 
is  probably  a  more  comprehensive  action 
of  the  mind  than  when  each  detail  passed 
at  once  from  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  peo; 
the  work  is  an  artist's  picture  rather  than 
a   set    of    photographs.      The    author's 
method  is  explainecl  in  a  letter  to  her 
son :  "  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  recall 
certain  epochs,  at  first  without  order  or 
sequence,  just  as  the  facts  recur  to  ov 
mind  — you  can  trust  me  to  be  tntt^ 
These  reminiscences,  arranged  in  order 
of  time  in  the  several  chapters,  fill  up  and 
justify  the  picture  set  before  us  in  the 
introduction,  in  which  we  have  the  author's 
final  and   generally  very   decisive  judg- 
ment on  the  chief  actors  in  the  imposing 
and  illusive  drama  of  the  consulate  aaa 
empire. 

At  the  moment  of  commencing  my  memoJiit 
I  think  it  right  to  prefix  to  them  some  obur- 
vations  on  the  character  of  the  emperor,  and 
uf  the  principal  personages  of  his  family.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  will  help  me  in  (he 
difficult  task  which  I  undertake,  and  that  they 
will  aid  mc  to  keep  the  clue  in  the  midst  of  fo 
many  and  such  different  impressions  which  I 
have  received  in  the  space  of  twelve  yeara^  I 
will  begin  with  Bonaparte  himself.  I  am  iu 
from  having  always  seen  him  under  the  same 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  to  me  to-day;  my 
opinions  have  kept  pace  {ottt  fait  renilr)  with 
him. 

This  progress  of  opinion  is  an  essential 
element  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the 
truth  of  the  portrait.  It  is  easy  for  us,  in 
our  self-satisfied  loyalty  to  our  sovereign 
and  free  constitution,  around  which  cen- 
tre of  gravity  our  wildest  political  oscilla- 
tions arc  comparatively  ot  little  moment, 
to  wonder  or  sneer  at  those  high-minded 
men  and  women,  who  could  transfer  not 
only  their  allegiance  but  their  service 
from  the  monarchjr  to  the  republic  the 
consulate,  the  empire,  and  back  again  to 
the  restored  monarchy,  leaving  the  rooad 
to  be  trodden  again  by  the  heirs  to  their 
principles;  as  if  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  French  society  ana  intellect  had  been 
for  nearly  a  century  mere  "  Vican  of 
Bray.*'  We  cannot  turn  from  our  present 
subject  to  follow  the  defence,  powerfol 
and  deeply  interesting  as  it  is,  which  the 
author  and  her  grandson  make,  in  their 
respective  generations,  from  the  text, 
"  Put  yourselves  in  our  place.**  In  her 
painful  anxiety  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
future,  Madame  de  R^musat  falls  backoi 
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the  consolation,  "  I  know  that  what  I 
felt  I  have  always  felt  sincerely ;  this  is 
enough  for  me  oefore  God,  my  son,  my 
friends,  myself." 

Madame  de  Rdmusat  draws  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon  with  a  discrimination 
which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  owes 
much  to  his  own  fondness  for  analysis, 
which  did  not  spare  himself  in  his  free 
conversations  with  the  author.  After  the 
example  of  his  favorite  analysis,  Madame 
de  Rt5musat  speaks  separately  of  his  soul^ 
his  heari^  and  his  mind.  As  to  the  first  — 

No  man,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  ever  less 
lofty  of  soul.  There  was  no  generosity,  no 
true  greatness  in  him,  I  never  knew  him  ad- 
mire, I  never  saw  him  understand,  a  noble 
deed.  He  always  distrusted  appearances  of 
good  feeling.  .  .  .  Bonaparte's  methods  of 
government  were  all  selected  from  among  those 
which  have  a  tendency  to  debase  men.  He 
dreaded  the  ties  of  affection  ;  he  endeavored 
to  isolate  every  one  ;  he  never  sold  a  favor 
without  awakening  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  for 
he  held  that  the  true  way  to  attach  the  recip- 
ient to  himself  was  by  compromising  him,  and 
often  even  hy  blasting  him  in  public  opinion. 
He  could  not  pardon  virtue  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  weakening  its  effect  by  ridicule. 

Even  that  passion  for  "glory"  which 
is  the  most  commonplace  association 
with  Napoleon's  name,  appears  now 
Stripped  of  magnanimity.  Its  purer  form 
was  to  him  but  a  part  of  that  *'  gilded  veil 
of  illusions  *'  through  which  youth  views 
all  things.  His  ambition  for  unsubstan- 
tial )^lon'  yielded  to  his  appetite  for  its 
solid  counterpart  —  success. 

He  cannot  be  said  to  have  truly  loved  glory, 
for  he  never  hesitated  to  prefer  success  ;  thus, 
although  he  was  audacious  in  good  fortune, 
and  pushed  it  to  its  utmost  limits,  he  was  timid 
and  troubled  when  threatened  with  reverses. 
.  .  .  **////<i//  sticiced^^^  was  the  basis  of  all  his 
calculations,  and  his  obstinate  repetition  of 
the  phrase  helped  him  to  realize  the  predic- 
tion. At  length  his  own  good  fortune  grew 
into  a  superstition  with  him,  and  his  worship 
of  it  made  every  sacrifice  which  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  us  fair  and  lawful  in  his  eyes. 

To  the  taunt  so  often  levelled  at  Napo- 
leon for  surviving  his  fall,  his  answer  is 
ver>*  characteristic  —  *' The  man  who 
commits  suicide  renounces  the  chances  of 
the  future^  No  Christian  will  complam 
of  his  not  daring  thus  to  die  ;  but  we  now 
learn  that,  in  life  also,  **all  generous 
coura;^e  was  foreign  to  him  ;  ana,  in  this 
respect  no  one  would  have  ventured  to 
unveil  him  so  completely  as  he  has  un- 
veiled himself  by  one  of  his  avowals,  per- 
petuated  in  an  anecdote  which   1  have 


never  forgotten."  In  a  conversation  with 
Talleyrand,  when  he  was  leading  back  his 
shattered  army  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Leipzig,  to  defend  France  itself,  his  de- 
jected spirit  turned  to  the  reverses  of  his 
arms  in  Spain,  and  "  he  opened  his  mind 
on  his  own  position,  not  with  that  noble 
frankness  (abandon)  which  fears  not  to 
confess  an  error,  but  with  that  sentiment 
of  haughty  superiority  which  scorns  dis- 
simulation." Talleyrand,  who,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  plays  in  the  memoirs 
the  new  part  of  his  master's  better  gen- 
ius,* counselled  him  to  make  a  grand  bid 
for  the  gratitude  of  the  Spaniards  by  pro- 
claiming that,  as  he  had  only  made  war 
to  deliver  them  from  an  infamous  minis- 
ter, he  now  sent  back  the  king  to  whom 
their  attachment  had  been  proved;  and 
thereupon  to  withdraw  nis  armies. 
"Such  an  avowal,"  he  added,  "taking 
such  high  ground,  while  the  foreign 
armies  are  still  hesitating  on  our  fron- 
tiers, can  only  do  you  honor,  and  you  are 
yet  too  strong  for  it  to  be  taken  for  an  act 
of  cowardice  (/J^«r  une  l&cheti)^^ 

*'Une  lAcfutiV  (replied  Bonaparte) ;  "eh  ! 
what  does  that  matter  to  me?  Understand 
that  I  should  not  fail  to  commit  one,  if  it  were 
useful  to  me.  In  reality,  there  is  nothing 
really  noble  or  base  in  this  world ;  I  have  in 
my  character  all  that  can  contribute  to  secure 
my  power,  and  to  deceive  those  who  think 
they  know  me.  Frankly,  I  am  base,  essen- 
tially base  {Je  suis  Idihe^  mai^  essentulUment 
Idche).  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  should  feel 
no  repugnance  to  commit  what  would  be  called 
by  the  world  a  dishonorable  action  ;  my  secret 
tendencies,  which  are,  after  all,  those  of  nature, 
apart  from  certain  affectations  of  greatness 
which  I  have  to  assume,  give  me  infinite  re- 
sources with  which  to  baffle  every  one.  There* 
fore,  all  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  consider 
whether  your  advice  agrees  with  my  present 
policy,  and  to  try  and  find  out  besides,**  added 
he  with  a  satanic  smile,  "whether  you  have 
not  some  private  interest  in  urging  me  to  take 
this  step." 

The  last  insinuation  is  illustrated  by 
the  incident  of  Talleyrand's  lending  Na- 
poleon a  sum  of  money  of  which  he  was 
in  urgent  need,  as  he  was  setting  out  for 
Egypt. 

After  repaying  the  loan,  when  he  became 
first  consul,  he  asked  me  one  day  (said  Talley- 
rand), "  What  interest  could  you  have  had  m 
lending  me  that  money  ?  I  have  thought  about 
it  a  hundred  times  since  then,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out  your  object."    **  I  had 

*  Talleyrand  u»ed  to  say  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
foreign  minister  was  to  negociate  with  Bona^rie  hint' 
self;  and  our  author  affirm*  that  he  never  paused  in 
Ins  career  of  vwar  to  make  a  treaty  to  which  he  was  noC 
forced  by  Talleyrand. 
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none,"  T  replied.  "I  was  feeling  very  ill :  it 
was  quite  possible  I  might  never  see  you 
again ;  but  you  were  young,  you  had  impressed 
me  very  strongly,  and  I  felt  mipelled  to  render 
you  a  service  without  any  after-thought  what- 
soever." "  In  that  case,"  said  Bonaparte, 
*'and  if  it  was  really  done  without  any  design, 
you  played  the  part  of  a  dupe." 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  his  child- 
hood shows  Napoleon  already*  cast  loose 
from  that  law  of  truth  which  at  once 
displays  and  determines  character:  for, 
though  sometimes  the  merely  passing 
fruit  of  cowardice,  its  deliberate  and  ha- 
bitual breach  is  the  sure  sign  of  that 
seltish  disregard  of  all  other  laws,  that 
assumed  right  to  be  "  a  law  to  himself," 
which  severs  a  man  from  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  ruins  him 
in  his  own.  It  was  prophesied  by  one  of 
his  uncles,  that  the  little  Napoleon  would 
govern  the  world,  because  he  always  lied 
(a  sign,  by  the  bye,  of  that  family  disre- 
gard for  truth  which  was  shown  also  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters);  and  the  habit, 
which  was  probably  —  as  we  too  often 
see  in  children  —  an  innate  germ  of  law- 
lessness, became  the  deliberately  chosen 
instrument  of  that  politique — the  "sac- 
ramental word,"  which  was  his  only  law. 
He  despised  and  distrusted  all  sincerity 
in  others,  and  scrupled  not  to  say  that 
he  recognized  a  man's  superiority  oy  the 
greater  or  lesser  skill  shown  in  his  man- 
ner of  lying,  "  M.  de  Metternich,"  he 
said,  *'  is  almost  a  statesman;  he  lies  very 
well." 

The  second  head  of  the  analysis  of  Na- 
poleon's character  is  thus  emphatically 
disposed  of :  — 

According  to  the  order  I  have  laid  down,  I 
ought  now  to  speak  of  Bonaparte's  heart ;  but 
if  It  were  possible  to  believe  that  a  being,  in 
every  other  way  similar  to  ourselves,  could 
exist  without  that  portion  of  our  organization 
which  makes  us  desire  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
I  should  say  that  in  his  case  the  heart  was  left 
out  Perhaps,  however,  the  truth  was,  that  he 
succeeded  in  suppressing  it  completely.  He 
was  alwa)'s  too  much  engrossed  by  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  any  sentiment  of  affection, 
no  matter  of  what  kind.  He  almost  ignored 
the  ties  of  blood  and  the  rights  of  nature. 

Of  this  insensibility  he  gave  a  striking 
example  on  the  death  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon, the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Louis 
and  Hortense  Beauharnais.  This  child, 
born  on  the  loth  of  October,  1802,  seemed 
for  a  time  destined  to  be  his  heir;  and 
the  intention  called  forth  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  of  the  whole  parvenu  race  of 
Bonapartes  up  in  arms  for  their  heredi- 


tary claims  to  the  empire  not  yet  con- 
ferred upon  their  head  himself! 

Bonaparte  seemed  to  love  the  child ;  he  tud 
placed  future  hopes  on  his  head.  That  vai 
reason  enough  for  the  Bonaparte  brotherhood 
to  hate  him,  as  the  innocent  obstacle  to  thdr 
future  greatness.  No  sooner  had  the  first 
consul  dropped  hints  of  his  project  of  adop- 
tion, than  his  whole  family  manifested  an  ex- 
treme inquietude.  JosepK  Bonaparte  repre- 
sented that  he  had  in  no  way  deserved  to  be 
dispossessed  of  his  rights  as  elder  brother  to 
the  succession  of  an  empire  as  yet  in  embr^a. 
Bonaparte,  whom  contradiction  always  irri* 
tated,  got  in  a  rage,  and  seemed  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect 

One  day  the  consul,  surrounded  by  his  fu- 
lly, and  holding  the  young  N..poleon  on  hii 
knees,  addressed  him  as  follows,  still  playing 
with  him,  and  caressing  him :  '*  Do  you  knot, 
little  urchin,  that  you  run  the  risk  of  being  a 
king  one  of  these  da>-s.>"  "iE/  AehiUtr 
interposed  Murat,  who  was  present,  mindfal 
of  his  own  son  and  heir.  **j4hf  AckiUeJ*it- 
plied  Bonaparte,  "  Achille  sera  un  hon  sddaC 
This  reply  deeply  wounded  his  sister,  Madame 
Murat ;  but  Napoleon,  not  seeming  to  lee  thii, 
and  piqued  by  the  opposition  of  the  brother- 
hood to  his  project, -which  he  believed  vith 
reason  to  have  been  excited  above  all  by  her, 
continued  to  address  the  little  Napoleon  as 
follows :  "  In  any  case,  mv  poor  child,  if  too 
wish  for  a  long  life,  I  advfse  you  not  to  accept 

the  repasts  your  cousins  will  offer  yon  I " 

• 

The  poor  child  was  doomed  to  a  differ- 
ent but  speedy  end  of  these  bright  hopei, 
dying  of  the  croup  on  the  5tn  of  May, 
1807.  While  his  mother  was  prostrltM 
with  a  grief  embittered  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  her  jealous  husband  ;  while  Jos^ 
phine  sorrowed  deeply  over  the  grandson, 
who  alone  stood  between  her  and  the 
divorce  already  impending;  while  the 
court  orator,  M.  de  Fontanes,  wound  up 
a  discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  spoils 
of  recent  victories  at  Notre  Dame,  with 
a  peroration  depicting  **the  hero  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  of  victory,  bat 
turning  away  from  it  (Ja  didaiffuini)>si 
weep  over  an  infant,'*  —  the  memoirs  teD 
the  real  behavior  of  Napoleon  when  the 
news  reached  him  at  Berlin. 


But  the  hero  did  not  weep  at  alL  He 
at  first  touched  by  the  child's  death  with  a 
feeling  of  pain,  which  he  tried  to  shake  off  a> 
soon  as  possible.  M.  de  Talleyrand  after- 
wards told  me  that,  on  the  day  after  he  had 
received  the  news,  the  emperor  was  convcninc 
with  perfect  freedom ;  and,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  an  audience  to  the  nobles  «J 
the  court  of  Warsaw,  who  came  to  offer  hia 
condolence  at  the  loss,  he  (M.  de  TalleyraDd) 
felt  obliged  to  put  on  an  aspect  of  sadneMiifld 
even  ventured  to  reproach  his  cxceM  of  '^ 
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difference,  whereupon  the    emperor   replied,  1 
qutl  nai'oit pas  U  temps  de  S*AMUSER  h  sentir 
€t  d  rc^retter^  comme  Us  autres  hommes. 

Those  words  —  ^^ not  like  other  men^^ 
—  are,  in  fact,  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
character  and  career  of  this  extraordinary 
and  almost  unique  man,  whom  a  self-con- 
tained temperament  and  faith  in  his  future 
destiny  separated,  even  in  his  early  years, 
not  only  from  fellowship  with  the  men 
upon  whom  he  looked  down  as  made  for 
him.  but  from  the  laws  which  he  shook 
off  as  not  made  for  him,  in  a  moral  as 
well  as  social  isolation  which  ensured  his 
final  fate. 

*•  I  AM   NOT  A   MAN   LIKE   ANY  OTHER, 

and  the  laws  of  morality  or  decorum 
(conifcnance)  could  not  have  been  made 
for  meT  —  was  the  brutal  boast  with 
which  he  silenced  his  wife's  feeble  re- 
monstrances at  his  conjugal  infidelities. 
"  It  is  your  place,'*  he  said,  "  to  submit  to 
all  my  fancies,  and  you  ought  to  think 
it  (^uite  natural  that  I  should  allow  my 
seh  such  distractions.  I  have  a  ri^ht  to 
answer  all  your  complaints  by  AN  ETER- 
NAL I.  I  am  apart  from  all  the  world; 
I  accept  conditions  from  no  one^^  In  the 
superabundance  of  other  matter  we  gladly 
abstain  from  saying  more  about  his  con- 
stant and  profligate  '''' distractions'''*  be- 
yond this:  that  all  but*  the  worst  that 
nas  been  said  of  Napoleon  in  this  respect 
is  confirmed  by  the  revelations  made  by 
Madame  dc  R<5musat  with  the  skill  of  a 
Frenchwoman  of  the  old  time,  who  could 
speak  plainly  without  grossness.  Per- 
haps —  as  her  grandson  keenly  observes 
—  the  present  age  is  too  much  used  to 
license  in  fiction  to  tolerate  needful  lati- 
tude in  serious  history;  and  we  gladly 
keep  silence  even  from  good  words  about 
bad  things,  which  might  offend  minds 
perhaps  too  sensitive  to  be  pure.  One 
specially  unamiable  feature  in  this  part  of 
Napoleon's  conduct  was  that  "he  was 
harsh,  violent,  and  without  pity  for  his 
wife,  whenever  he  had  a  mistress;"  but 
Madame  de  Kcmusat  believed  that  "Bo- 
naparte had  some  affection  for  his  first 
wife,  and  if  he  was  ever  really  stirred  by 
any  emotion,  it  was  by  her  and  for  her.'' 
For  the  rest,  he  "  was  never  awakened  to 
love   except  by  vanity."     '*  Love   is   not 


^ 


made  for  me,"  he  once  said  to  the  author, 


*  The  charges  implied  in  this  qualification,  which 
were  ci>riStjntlv  set  afloat  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  lUmapartes  •Aud  uttered  by  JoMphine  in  moments 
of  vehement  p^i^sion,  receive  no  countenance  from  our 
authi.tf  ;  but  their  tree  circulation  is  a  most  sthkinK 
evidence  of  the  atmosphere  of  profligacy  that  eiivelopeo 
Napoleon's  tjumly  ana  court. 
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and  his  reason  for  this  agreed  with  that 
which  she  herself  gives :  — 

A  sensitive  person  forgets  self  in  love,  and 
becomes  almost  transformed,  but  to  a  man  of 
the  stamp  of  Bonaparte  it  only  meant  an  addi- 
tional object  of  despotism.  The  emperor  des- 
pised women,  and  contempt  cannot  exist 
together  with  love.  He  regarded  their  weak- 
ness as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  their  inferi- 
ority, and  the  power  they  have  acquired  in 
society  as  an  intolerable  usurpation  —  a  result 
and  an  abuse  of  the  progress  of  that  civiliza- 
tion which,  as  M.  de  Tallevrand  said,  was 
always  his  personal  enemy.  On  this  account 
Bonaparte  was  under  restraint  in  the  society 
of  women ;  and  as  every  kind  of  restraint  put 
him  out  of  humor,  he  was  awkward  in  their 
presence,  and  never  knew  how  to  talk  to  them. 

Indeed  the  whole  social  bearing  of  Na- 
poleon was  marked  by  constraint  and  an 
absence  of  graceful  ease.  There  was  a 
seductive  power  in  his  smile,  but  he  rarely 
put  it  on. 

Gravity  was  the  basis  of  his  character ;  not 
such  as  springs  from  habitual  dignity  and 
nobleness,  but  caused  by  the  depth  of  his 
meditations.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  dreamer ; 
later  he  became  sombre  {triste) ;  and,  later  still, 
all  was  transformed  into  almost  constant  ill- 
humor.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  was  deficient  in  edu- 
cation and  in  manners ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
have  been  destined  either  to  live  in  a  tent 
where  all  men  are  equal,  or  upon  a  throne 
where  ever\'thing  is  permitted.  He  did  not 
know  how  either  to  enter  or  to  leave  a  room  ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  bow,  how  to 
rise,  or  how  to  sit  down.  His  questions  were 
abrupt,  and  so  also  was  his  manner  of  speech. 
Spoken  by  him,  Italian  loses  all  its  grace  and 
sweetness.  Whatever  language  he  speaks,  it 
always  sounds  like  a  foreign  tongue;  he  ap- 
pears to  force  it  to  express  his  thoughts.  And, 
as  any  rigid  rule  becomes  an  insupportable 
annoyance  to  him,  and  every  liberty  which  he 
takes  pleases  him  as  though  it  were  a  victory, 
he  would  never  yield  to  grammar. 

This  impatience  was  shown  even  in  his 
dress,  which  his  valets  had  to  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  adjust,  even  on  days  of 
ceremonial. 

He  could  not  wear  any  ornament  properly ; 
the  least  constraint  always  seemed  insupport- 
able to  him.  He  tore  or  broke  whatever 
caused  him  the  least  discomfort,  and  some- 
times the  poor  valet,  who  had  roused  this  pass- 
ing irritation,  received  a  violent  and  positive 
proof  of  his  anger. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  least  obstacle 
as  with  the  greatest  —  a  button  on  his 
coat  or  an  innocent  prince  of  the  blood  of 
Condd  —  "yVi-vir/tf  ce  qui  me  t^ene  "  —  was 
the  account  he  rendered  to  his  court  for 
i  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
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intelligent 

inusat  owed  those  remarkable  contiden- 
ccs,  which  make  her  picture  of  Napoleon 
the  reflection  of  a  well-drawn  portrait. 
Among  these  revelations  from  fiis  own 
conversations,  or  ratlier  monologues,  some 
of  Ihe  most  striking  were  made  to  the  au- 
thor, when  she  went  (in  1803)  to  attend 
her  sick  husband  in  the  camp  formed  at 
Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Fearing  —  as  was  the  habit  of  his  cour- 
tiers, whom  he  purposely  kept  in  constant 
fear  —  how  the  first  consul  would  take  her 
unbidden  visit,  she  was  received  with  a 
kindness  which  made  her  burst  into  tears. 
"  I  must  watch  over  a  woman  of  your  age, 
thus  cast  into  the  midst  of  so  many  sol- 
diers,'' he  said,  while  inviting  her  10  share 
his  table ;  where,  in  the  frequent  absence 
of  any  other  guest,  "  he  talked  about  a 
multitude  of  things.  He  opaied  his  miint 
on  his  own  character;  he  depicted  him- 
self as  having  been  always  melancholy 
beyond  all  comparison  with  liia  comrades 
of  every  class." 

In  his  earliest  youth  at  school,  we  al- 
ready see  Itim  aspiring  to  be  the  man 
"  apart  from  all  the  world,"  with  no  law 
but  his  own  will ;  and  lo  llie  lovers  of 
"hero-worship"  we  commend  the  climax 
(not  to  say  the  ndactio  ad  absurdum)  of 
the  young  Napoleon  making  himself  his 
oivit  liero,  and  prophetically  calling  on 
France  and  (lie  world  to  bow  down  10 
him,  as  above  all  laws  —  human  and 
divine.  Here  is  his  own  descriptioa  of  | 
his  meditations  at  the  military  school  at 

I  showed  no  aptituile  for  anvChIng  but  the 
exnct  sciences.  Every  one  said'of  me,  "  That 
child  wiil  never  be  good  for  aTiything  but 
geometry."  I  kept  aloiif  from  my  school- 
ffllowd.  I  had  chosen  a  liule  corner  in  the 
school -f-ruund.'i,  where  1  would  sii  and  dream 
at  my  ease ;  for  I  have  always  liked  reverie. 
Wlien  my  comjunions  Iried  to  usurp  po»scs- 
siun  of  this  cotnci,  I  defended  it  with  all  my 
miiihl.  I  already  knew  l>y  instinct  that  my 
will  was  ti>  override  that  (if  other.s,  and  [bat 
what  pleased  me  was  to  belong  to  me. 

We  cannot  stay  to  reflect  on  the  system 
of  school-training  which  —  in  place  of  the 
one  most  precious  lesson  of  obedience  — 
left  the  boy  to  sow  in  his  own  heart  the 
seed  of  that  unbounded  egotism,  which 
not  only  bore  its  fruit  through  his  whole 
life,  but  was  always  consistently  avowed. 
Once,  for  example,  he  said  lo  M.  dc 
Kdmusat,  in  a  moment  of  good-humored 


In  fact,  I  believe  I  should  have  obeyed  my 
badlv.  I  recollect,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  M.  de  Cobenzcl  an'l  I  mti, 
In  order  to  conclude  it,  in  a  raum  where,  ac- 
cording to  an  Austrian  custom,  a  dais  hid 
been  ereirtcd  and  the  throue  of  the  em[>eror  of 
Austria  was  lepreienled.  Un  enlciing  the 
room  [  asked  what  that  meant,  and  afienraidi 
I  said  to  the  Austrian  minister,  "  Now.  bcfoie 
we  begin,  have  that  armchair  removed,  (or  I 
can  never  see  one  seat  higher  than  the  olhm 
without  irutantly  wanting  to  place  mvHlC  ia 
it."  Vou  see  I  had  an  instinct  of  what  «u  ta 
happen  to  me  some  day. 

As  the  moral  character  of  the  young 


thus  developed  from  hi] 
10  his  intellectual  culturt, 
tact  sciences,  was  directed 

more  than  by  reason. 

crvice,  and  uion  grew  tired  of 
I  bcnao   to  lead  novels  lad 


frankness ;  — 


own  self-will, 
in  all  but  the  c 
by  imaginaliot 

I  entered  the 

wriie  some.  This  occupation  created 
vagueness  of  imagination,  it  mingled  with  ita 
positive  knowledge  t  had  acquired:  and  I 
often  amused  m>-self  with  dreaming,  in  ordtr 
that  I  might  afterwards  measure  mv  dream  I7 
the  compass  of  mv  reason.  I  threw  myielf 
into  an  ideal  world,  and  I  endeavored  tu  Ivid 
out  in  whaL  precise  points  it  differed  (rom  the 
actual  world  in  which  I  lived.  .  .  .  Iliilonl 
did  nut  so  much  study,  as  make  a  conqucji  of 
it ;  (hat  is  10  say,  I  chose  and  retained  nalrM 
much  of  it  as  could  give  me  a  ncwidea.dc' 
spising  what  was  useless,  and  nutlering ndi 
results  as  pleased  me. 

vagueness  of  imagination  "ra 
exemplified  by  his  admiration  for  the 
Scotch  mists  of  formless  clouds  and  emp- 
tier words,  into  which  it  pleased  Mac- 
pherson  to  transmute  (he  remnnnti  of 
Gaelic  poetry;  and  while  he  revelled  in 
the  so-called  "  Ossian  "  he  cast  away  the 
Iliad  as  tedious.  The  avowal  was  made 
by  liimself  in  his  condemnation  <A  tljh 
in  writing,  as  welt  as  of  good  tasU  in  lU 

Ah,  good  taate  t  That  is  another  of  thoM 
classical  words  which  I  do  not  adopt.  It  >) 
perhaps  my  own  fault,  but  there  are  ctniin 
rules  which  mean  nothing  to  me.  ForeiiB- 
ple.  what  is  called  "style,"  good  or  bad,  iaa 
not  affect  mc.  I  care  only  for  (be  fora  d 
thauglii.  I  used  to  like  "  Cktsian,"  but  it  «■ 
fur  Ihe  same  reason  which  made  me  dellgbt  i* 
[he  murmur  of  the  winds  and  waves,  fa 
E|;ypt  f  tried  to  read  the  Iliad ;  but  I  got  died 

M.  Taul  de  R^mtisat  ulls  us  that  Tal- 
leyrand once  said  to  the  emperor,  "Good 
taste  IS  your  personal  enemy.  If  yoo 
could  have  go;  rid  of  it  by  a  cannoiiade, 
it  wotild  long  since  have  ceued  to  cxiiL* 
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The  choice  of  his  part  in  public  life  sity  for  tiie  salvation  of  his  ooimtry  and 

was  determined  by  the  one  motive  of  am-  of  society.    The  state  of  France  gave 

bitious  egotism.    He  had  never  shared  in  him  the  opportunity  for  executing  his 

the  aspirations  and  illusions  of  178^  lone-cherished  schemes  of  ambition  and 

I  did  not  undersund  much  aboot  the  Rev-  f^lffil'!?  ^L  J^  "^^^^  Z^  ^^^/m* 

olotion,  but  I  approved  of  it.    I  was  <af^tivaUd  the  animc»ities  which  were  irreconcilable 

by  tk€  tqualUy  whuk  was  to  eiiwUi  myself.  ^»th  each  Other  found  a  common  point  of 

Equality  [says  Midame  dc  R^muMt],  noth-  reconciliation  in  him,  for  he  knew  kaw 

ing  but  equality^  was  his  rallying  cry  between  to   usi  thtm   far  his   aw»    advaniagi. 

the  Revolution  and  himself.    He  did  not  fear  Speaking  to  Nladame  de  Rtfmusat  of  the 

iu  consequences  for  himself ;  he  knew  that  he  bitterness  of  political  hatred,  and  the  dis- 

was  stimulating  those  vain  sentiments  {ees  vani-  torting  glass  {fnmttt  i  facettis)  of  party 

Us)  which  have  power  to  mislead  the  most  gen-   passions,  he  said : 

eroMs  dispositions ;  he  turned  liberty  aside,  as 

I  have  often  said.  .  .  .  That  which   places  After  all,  this  mode  of  looking  at  things  has 

Bonaparte  above  all  the  powerful  men  who  its  advantase,  and  we  make  our  profit  of  it ; 

have  been  called  to  rule  their  fellows,  is  that  for  we  too  have  our  glasses,  and  if  it  is  not 

ke  perfectly  understood  his  age,  and  thai  he  through  our  passions  that  we  view  things,  it  is 

always  fought  against  iL    He  did  not  conceal  at  least  through  the  medium  of  our  interests, 

this;  he  often  said  that  he  alone  had  stopped  ,^^            .     ^  _a.i  u  »#  j         j    n^ 

the  Revolution,  that  after  him  it  would  resume  The  «!»?*  at  which  Madame  de  Remu. 

iu  course.*    He  allied  himself  with  it  to  crush  »at  began  her  close  personal  observation 

it,  but  he  presumed  too  much  on  his  strength,  of  Napoleon,  in  1802,  was  precisely  that 

Skilled  in  recovering  its  advantage,  it  found  at  which  the  despotic  power  of  the  first 

the  lA-ay  at  last  to  conquer  and  repulse  him.  consul  had  become  fully  confirmed,  his 

—,              .       1.      J     i^u  s  -.       ^  court  was  formed  upon  a  regal  model. 

The  memoirs  abound  with  interesting  ^^  j,^  ^^  ^^j    ^j^j      the  fittest  mo- 

eanations  on  this  keynote.    In  the  eyes  ment  to  assume  the  long<oveted  imperial 

:>f  the  French  people  it  was  his  poliqr  to  ^^^    jjis  militory  supremacy  hadbeen 

represent  himself  ^  the  impersonation  estoblished  by  the  victory  of  Marengo 


y    wi'....  «•  .-  ^^i,^^^^,     -,....w  ^.»..  »..v  tjj„g  iQy  iij^  lormation  ot  a  permanent 

sovereigns  amonest  whom  he  aspired  to  government  under  so  powerfuY  a  head, 

rank,   he  c  aimed  the  credit  of  having  %^  j,          ^j^^ited  by  Bonaparte's  bril- 

-finished   the    Revolution    happily  and  ,5^^^  siiccesses   and   vast   ibility  were 

abolished  republics."    His    whole    rela-  ^h^red  by  the  moderate  politicians   of 

tions  40  the  movement  out  of  which  he  whom  the  R^musats  are  the  t>T>e. 

rose  are  summed  up  by  Madame  de  Re-  ^^ 

musat :  —  Political  ideas  rarely  enter  into  the  bead  of  a 

»>            *   r           ^1    J    1      J  .u  ^  u    -i*«-.  woman  at  twenty-two.    I  was  therefore  at  that 

Bonaparte  frequent  y  declared  that  he  alone  ^.^^      ^^  ^^^l^^        ,^.^  ^^           ^^^^    j 

was  the  whole  kevolution.  and  he  at  lenrth  did  not  reason  on  the  greater  or  less  ngCt  which 

persuaded  himself  that  in  his  own  peraon  he  Bonaparte  had  to  the  power,  of  whicS  I  heard 

pr<^rved  all  of  it  which  it  would  not  bo  well  every^e  say  that  heWle  a  good  use.    M. 

to  destroy.  ^j^  R^musat,  who  believed  in  him,  as  did  nearly 

When   Napoleon    had    fully  won    his  the  whole  of  France,  was  full  of  the  hopes  that 

place  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu-  ^' ^*"^  ^""L!!!?^^^^- '^  "TfS  iJ^'Ik'^    ^" 

\, ^  „^  J  „lL^^\ :-♦-  ^^\^A  ♦«  A..»*>»  k;»*  classes,  outraged  and  disgusted  by  the  horrors 

rope,  and  genealogists  tried  to  flatter  him  of  ATRevolmion.  and  gStteful  to  the  consular 
»nth  an  ancient  pedigree,  he  announced  government  which  preserved  us  from  the  Jaco- 
in  the  Moniteur,  "Researches  of  this  Jin  reaction,  looked  upon  iu  coming  into 
kind  are  purposeless.  To  all  who  may  power  as  a  new  era  for  the  country.  The  ex- 
ask  from  what  period  the  house  of  Bona-  periments  in  liberty  that  had  been  repeatedly 
parte  dates,  there  is  a  ready  answer :  //  made  had  inspiredfa  natural,  though  scarcely 
dates  from  the  iSth  Bmmatrey"  that  is,  rational,  aversion  to  it;  for,  in  truth,  liberty 
from  the  coufi  d'itat  of  Nov.  9th,  1799.  had  ^ways  disappeared  when  its  name  was 
He  at  least  did  not  plead  the  apology  by  *">"»«»  to  vary  only  tlic  forms  erf  tyranny, 
which  the  advocates  of  Ca^sarism  repre-  .  ^^^  o«ly  .^fadtoidlyf  Mmi»i.  d.  W. 
sent  the  military  usurper  as  the  self-sac-  miiMt»s  vivid  amiot  of  the  fine  coanTs  esplonoo  of 

rificinsT  instrument  of  an  imperious  neces-  n«e  to  Lord  Whitvorth,  on  the  ev«  of  thoraptort  of 

^                                           "^  Um  poMo,  as  cooptetoly  eoofinaiBf  Lord  WhitworUi't 

report  of  tho  Mtao  to  his  roiornnwl,  md  atHfiy  omi* 

*  Napoleon  used  to  say,  "  My  son  must  perforce  bo  tndictiQg  tht  aoooMt  of  it  givtB  by  Napoleoa  at  St. 

*  LiberaL"  Htteia. 
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But,  in  general,  nobodjr  in  France  wanted  any-  I 
thing  except  quiet,  the  right  to  free  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  of  private  vir- 
tues, and  the  reparation,  by  degrees,  of  those 
losses  of  fortune  which  were  common  to  all. 
When  1  remember  the  dreams  which  I  cher- 
ished at  thai  time,  the  recollection  makes  me 
sick  at  heart.  I  regret  those  fancies,  as  one 
regrets  the  bright  thoughts  of  the  spring-linie 
of  life  —  of  that  time  when,  to  use  asimile  of 
Bonaparte's,  one  looks  at  all  things  through  a 
gilded  veil,  which  makes  them  bright  and 
sparkling.  "  Little  by  little,"  said  he,  ■'  this 
veil  thickens  as  we  advance  in  life,  until  all  is 
nearly  black."  Alas!  he  himself  soon  stained 
with  blood  that  gilded  veil  thtough  which 
Fiance  had  gladly  contemplated  him. 

Botiaparte  told  the  author  more  tha.n 
once  that  he  had  not  intended  to  proceed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  till 
two  years  after  the  time  at  which  he  was 
forced  to  anticipate  his  long-formed  de- 
sign. His  plan  was  to  win  the  mind  of 
France  by  his  administration  and  accus- 
tom her  to  the  spectacle  of  a  quosi-roy- 
alty  :  be  trusted  to  the  confidence  oE  the 
Republicans  in  him  as  the  impersonation 
of  the  Revolution,  and  kept  up  the  hopes 
of  the  Royalists  by  bia  secret  correspon- 
dence ;  while  the  renewal  of  war  with 
England  involved  the  strengthening  of 
the  army,  which  would  become  the  de- 
voted instrument  of  his  will.  Out  his 
hand  was  forced  by  the  "  irreconcilables  " 
of  each  party;  for  Jacobin  distrust  and 
Koyalist  conspiracies  he  devised  the  rem- 
edy of  .1  stunning  blow,  which  should  win 
back  the  confidence  of  the  one  party  by 
striking  terror  into  the  other ;  and  his 
first  great  crime,  which  remained  the 
greatest  of  his  life  and  determined  its 
lulure  course,  was  —  in  his  deliberate 
clioice  —  the  needful  price  of  the  empire  : 
his  last  step  to  the  throne  was  on  the 
murdered  corpse  of  the  young  Bourbon 
prince.  Thus  in  the  pages  of  these  me- 
moirs, the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  the 
opportunity  which  it  offered  for  getting 
rid  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  the  murder 
o£  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire,  are  the  connected  acts 
of  one  drama.  All  the  attempts  to 
shuffle  off  the  responsibility  on  Talley- 
rand,* Savary,  or  any  other  agents,  are 

^gtnd  about  (he  Due  d^Er 


forever  silenced  by  Napoleoo's  reit- 
erated avowaJs  of  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  duke  a  murder,  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Royalists,  and  "ihev 
them  of  what  vii  are  capable;"  saA  it  is  a 
signal  proof  of  his  magic  power  over  the 
feelings  of  those  about  him,  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  them  to  believe  that  the  act  was 
a  cruel,  deliberate  calculation  of  bis  poli- 
tiqui,  rather  than  a  purposeless  crime, 
into  which  he  was  hurried  by  overpower- 
ing anger  and  revenge. 

The  deep  emotion,  hitherto  concentrat- 
ed on  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  in  the 
trench  at  Vincennes,  will   henceforth  be 

ingled  with  the  tragic  interest  of  the 


•  Th*  St.  Hi 
Laulny.    Madii 


f'J'"; 


c  lUi 


Due 


that  he  did 
M.  ds  ralleyrind,"  uyi  Mad: 
Jd  me  more  thin  Diia,  thai  Bo 
>well  u  the  »-<>  other  coniuli 
:  d'Enghim,  and  th<  ioBu 
fornKd  coitceining  him.  H 
reived  that  word*  would  be  in 


luut  rienily  iiaio  that,  u 
-■---iandfronlofTalli,- 


t  the 


[1  the 


chiteau  of  Maimaison :  the  vain  expostu- 
lations of  the  wife  —  the  silent  terror  of 
the  courtiers  —  the  agony  of  the  lady  of 
honor,  dividing  her  pity  for  the  victim 
with  regretful  and  prophetic  fears  for  the 
perpetrator  who  still  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  her  attachment  —  his  hypocritical 
recital  of  verses  in  praise  of  clemency,  and 
his  cold-blooded  gaiety  at  the  game  of 
chess,*  which  was  broken  off  by  the 
arrival  of  the  news  —  the  shock  of  the 
announcement,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
court  to  preserve  calmness — the  ter- 
rible night  and  sad  awakening  to  hear  the 
details  t  — the  murmurs  of  Paris  reaching 
to  Malmaison  —  Bonaparte's  elaborate 
justification  of  the  deed,  and  threats  of 

These  people  wished  to  throw  France  into 
disorder  and  to  kill  the  Revolution  in  my  per- 
son. .  ,  ,  /  have  shed  blood — Itoas  Migedlt 
shed il  —  1  shall  prrhaps  shed  mere  Hill;  but 
without  anger,  and  just  simply  becau.se  blood- 
letting is  one  of  the  combinatitms  of  political 
medicine.  I  am  the  man  of  the  .State ;  I  am 
the  French  Revolution  —  I  repeat  it  —  and  I 
will  uphold  it. 

It  was  thus  that 

Women,  even  more  than  meri,  were  subju- 
gated by  the  magic  of  that  sacraiKemtal pfirtisi 
of  BonaparU'i  —  '^ta^  policy."  With  those 
words  he  crushed  one's  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
even  impressions  ;  and  when  he  ultereo  ihcm, 
no  one  in  the  palace,  especially  no  woman, 
would  have  dared  to  ask  him  what  be  meant. 

•  Even  SD  small  i  point  of  the  Napoleonic  leftend  a 

ccive*  iti  ihDck  — "He  played  btMy.  aitd  vnmlJ int 
namilltl/umtvii." 

t  One  iDuchiug  incidflnt  of  the  truedy  wa«  reported 
by  Savary  to  Madame  Bonaparle,  ilui  after  the  !>«: 
d'Enihien'.  death  the  geodimiei  w(«  lUo.ed  to  take 
hi>  clothes,  hiawjlch,  and  the_ni ■■-  ■■-.'—  ■■— 

'wy  added  io 

I,  and  1  feel  it  diScuil  to 
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And  for  the  moment  the  stroke  of  pol-  these  memoirs.      Madame  de  R^usat 

ICY  seemed  successful ;  but  it  brought  a  **  sincerely  believed  that,  until  the  death 

lilelong  and  ample  retribution  even  as  of  the  Due  d*Enghien,  it  would  have  been 

policy^  besides  the  stain  which,  as  South-  possible  for  him  to  legitimate  his  power 

ey  wrote    long  ago,  '*  incarnadined    his  \>^  conferring  upon  France  benefits  of  a 

memory  with  a  deeper  dye  than  that  of  kmd  which  would  have  pledged  the  nation 

the  purple  for  which  he  committed  it."  to  him  and  his  forever."    But  she  was 

Madame  de  R^musat  rightly  marks  this  egually  convinced  that,  in  the  latter  part 

crime  as  the  turning-point  at  which  Na-  of  his  career,  neither  the  repulse  of  his 

poleon  entered  on  the  downward  path,  combined  enemies,  nor  the  acceptance  of 

long  before  he  attained  the  outward  cli-  the  still  mighty  power  offered  him  by 

max    of    success.    The    Royalists  were  their  terms  of  peace,  nor  even  a  decisive 

cowed,  and  the  friends  of  order  who  had  victory  at  Waterloo,  could  have  restored 

taken  part  with  him  were  committed  by  a  the  opportunity ;  for  he  would  only  have 

baptism  of  blood ;  but  for  that  very  rea-  held    it  under  the  same  self-destructive 

son  they  began  to  revolt  from  him  in  necessity  of  perpetual  novelty  in  dazzling 

heart.  achievement  ana  ever-widening  conquests. 

*>     1-    J     I.    i-    L    T^      j»T-    L-      «  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  M. 

By  the  death  of  the  Due  d  Enghicn,  Bona-  ^^j^^g  ^^  ^^^^^j^^^  ground,  which  forms  a 
parte  succeeded  m  compromising,  first  our-  ^*  -i.-  ^  #.«e*:,«/x«„  ?o.  ♦k^  .,*iI.,o.  ^f  k^^^wT: 
ielves,  then  the  French  nobilityf  finally  the  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  heredi- 
whole  nation  and  all  Europe.  Our  fate  was  tary  monarchy.  In  a  curious  conversa- 
united  with  his.  it  is  true  — this  was  a  great  tion,  recorded  in  the  posthumously  pub- 
point  for  him ;  but  when  he  dishonored  us,  he  lished  papers  of  Sainte-Beuve,*  which 
lost  the  right  to  devotion  and  adherence,  and  took  place  shortly  before  the  revolution  of 
he  claimed  them  in  vain  when  the  hour  of  his  1848,  Thiers,  who  was  one  of  the  interlocu- 
ill -fortune  came.     How  could  he  reckon  on  a  tors,  moralized  as  follows  on  the  fall  of 

link  forp:ed,  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  cost  of   ^he  first  Napoleon : 

the   noblest  feelings  of  the  soul  ?     ALis  I   I 

judge  bv  my  own  case.     From  that  time  for-  It  has  been  said  that  if  Napoleon  had  won 

ward  I  Wgan  to  blush  in  secret  at  the  chain  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  would  have  kept  his 

I  wore  ;  and  this  feeling,  which  I  suppressed  ground,  and  might  have  transmitted  the  impe- 

with  more  or  less  success  at  different  times,  rial  sceptre  to  his  son.     Not  the  least  in  the 

afterwards  became  the  general  sentiment  world  I    There  is  nothing  like  hereditary  de- 

,.       ..J       1.        1  scent  to  secure  duration.     That  is  what  men 

With  the  Jacobins  he  had  achieved  a  respect ;  and  it  is  verv  lucky  they  do  respect 

success  only   too  great;    for,  while  com-  it,  since,  but  for  that,  there  would  be  nothing 

promising  the  moderate  party  with  him-  but  perpetual  instability.     It  is  a  great  thing 

self,  he  had  committed  himself  to  them,  \o\ytfils  defamilU, 

On    the    day   after  the    murder,    M.   de  Look  at  the  great  Frederick.    In  the  first 

R^musat  arrived  at  Malmaison  with  the  half  of  his  reign  he  committed  every  extrava- 

news  that,  while   the  general  feeling  of  gance,  every  «;«^nV///^ imaginable;  whereas. 

Paris    was    revolted    6y    the    deed,   the  «n  the  second  half,  he  showed  hi mscl  an  accom- 

!.•  r      c  ^u     T^^  u*..  ««-♦     ..  ^..-^  „«..:.,«  plished  statesman.      He   was,   at   the  outset, 

chiefs  of  the  Jacobin  partv  were  saying,  \^^^^      ^^^c  than  a  great  captain.    The  Aus^ 

'' Le  voilh  (ks  ndtres !       And  on  his  own  ^^ans  took  his  capital  twice,  the   Russians 

part  he  added  the   prophecy,   which   his  once.     Do  you  really  believe  that,  if  he  had 

wife  often  afterwards  recalled  to  mind:  not  lieen  a//j  </<f/*w/7/(f--the  son  of  a  king 

'*  The   first  consul    is    launched  upon   a  —  his    enemies  would  not  have  found  some 

path  in  which,  to  blot  out  this  recollec-  pretender  to  set  up  against  him?    Instead  of 

tion,  he  will  often  be  forced  to  turn  aside  that,  they  contented  themselves  with  laying 

from   the   real,   and   to  dazzle  us  by  the  I^erlin  under  contribution,  and  took  their  de- 

extraordinary.   .   .   .    Above  all,  he    con-  parture  thence  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  he 

tracted    the    obligation   to    us    of   being  had  broken  up  his  camp  to  come  to  the  relief 

/                        ^  t                         1^  ^  ^^  .i3  of  his  capital.     Napoleon  said  an  admirable 

alwavs  successful,  as  success  alone  could  ^^^^  j^  \^     .  ..j/j  ,^^j  ^^^^  ^^^         ^^ 

justify  the    means  he    used   to  gain    it.  grandson,  I  should  have  rallUd  again  even  from 

How   he   was  driven   headlong  on    that  the  foot  0/ the  Pyrenees, 

downward    path     in    which    every    new 

achievement,  performed  at  an  ever-g^ow-  But  the  truth  is  that  he  had  been  de- 

ing  cost  of  blood  and  misery  to  his  peo-  throned  in  the  public  opinion  of  France 

pie,  became  less  effective  in  proportion  long  before  he  succumbed  to  foreign  ene- 

toitsgreaternecessity,  — this  well-known  mies ;  and  these  memoirs  are  especially 

story  is  set  in  the  light,   not  indeed  of  valuable  for  the  signs  by  which  they  trace 

new  facts,  but  of  vivid  illustration  from 

the  sources  we  have  already  indicated,  in  *  ^"  CaAurs  d*  Sainte-Beuve,  p.  65. 
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the  steady  progress  of  popular  alienation. 
Even  his  military  success  ceased  to  dazzle 
from  (at  least,  if  not  before)  the  climax 
which  it  reached  at  Austerlitz;  and  the 
deepening  sense  of  its  cost  in  blood,  mis- 
cry,  and  national  distress,  was  no  longer 
charmed  away  by  victories  which  more 
and  more  failed  to  surpass  or  equal  ex- 
pectation. This  was  confessed  by  Napo- 
leon himself  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  seemed  to  have  made 
him  master  of  the  world.  "  Military 
glory,"  he  said,  "  soon  palls  upon  modern 
nations.  Fifty  battles  produce  little  more 
sensation  than  five  or  six.  To  the  French 
I  shall  always  be  the  man  of  Marengo, 
rather  than  of  Jena  or  Friedland." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  utterance 
of  Napoleon's  self-analysis  is  that  in 
which  he  summed  up  his  own  career,  not 
in  the  legends  woven  for  a  last  appeal 
from  St.  Helena  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  but  in  one  of  his  moments  of  frank 
self-judgment.  **  One  day,  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  he  asked  those  about 
him  what  would  be  said  of  him  after  his 
death.  They  all  hastened  to  answer  in 
phrases  of  compliment  or  of  flattery. 
But  he  interrupted  them  by  exclaiming, 
*  What  !  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what   people  will   say?      They  will  say^ 

We  have  but  small  space  left  to  glance 
at  the  highly  interesting  revelations  of 
Napoleon's  life  amidst  his  court,  and  at 
the  new  light  thrown  by  the  memoirs 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  He  once  defined  a  statesman 
as  a  person  completely  out  of  the  regu- 
lar orbit  i^parfaitcment  exccntrique) ;  al- 
most alone  on  one  side,  with  tne  world 
on  the  other  :  and  his  friends  and  servants 
were  treated  as  unscrupulously  as  his  vic- 
tims. The  horror  of  the  great  crime  of 
his  life  is  mingled  with  disgust  at  the  un- 
speakable meanness  with  which  he  used 
Caulaincourt  as  the  blind  instrument  of 
entrapping  the  poor  young  duke ;  and 
when  he  learnt  how  this  vicarious  treach- 
ery was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Cau- 
laincourt had  been  in  the  household  of 
Condd,  the  duke's  father,  he  only  said: 
**  I  didn't  know  that ;  and  besides,  what 
does  it  matter?  If  Caulaincourt  is  com- 
promised, there  is  no  great  harm ;  he  will 
serve  me  all  the  better  /  " 

That  this  was  no  half-jesting  cynicism, 
but  the  deliberate  system  of  all  his  rela- 
tions with  his  servants,  is  the  constant 
theme  of  bitter  reminiscence  throughout 
the  memoirs.     It  was  his  plan  to  make  i 


them  his  own  by  compromising  and  de- 
grading them,  and  to  keep  them  in  con- 
stant uneasiDes.s,  that  they  might  never 
feel  for  a  moment  out  of  his  power.  With 
them,  as  in  his  relation  to  the  whole  world, 
we  might  apply  to  Napoleon  what  Thucyd- 
ides  makes  a  Corinthian  orator  affirm  of 
the  Athenians  :  '*  If  any  one  were  to  say 
that  he  was  born  never  to  be  quiet  him- 
self nor  to  let  any  one  else  be  quiet,  he 
would  say  right."  A  touching  vein  runs 
through  the  memoirs  of  the  constant 
effort  of  the  writer  and  her  husband  to 
serve  the  emperor  without  losing  self-re- 
spect, gradually  becoming  impossible,  and 
then  punished  by  loss  of  favor.  Of  this 
Madame  de  Rdmusat  once  ventured  to 
complain  to  Josephine. 

The  empress  received  me  in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  and  X  avowed  to  her  quite  frankly  the 
trouhle  that  was  on  my  mind.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  no  past  proof  of  devotednesi 
or  disinterested  service  could  avail  with  her 
husband  against  a  sudden  prejudice.  She  re- 
peated my  words  to  him,  and  he  well  under- 
stood what  they  meant ;  but  he  persisted  in 
his  own  definition  of  what  he  called  devoted- 
ness,  which  was  an  entire  surrender  of  one's 
being,  of  all  one's  sentiments,  and  of  all  one's 
opinions,  and  repeated  that  we  ought  to  give 
up  all  our  former  habits,  in  order  to  have  only 
one  thought,  that  of  his  interest  and  his  will. 

He  found  men  to  serve  him  thus :  like 
Savary,  who  stifled  the  better  side  of  his 
character  (for  "the  emperor  sedulously 
cultivated  evil  passions  in  the  men  who 
served  him,  and  they  flourished   abun- 
dantly in  his  reign  "),  or  from  a  true  spirit 
of  devotedness,  like    Duroc,  on  whose 
death   Napoleon  wrote,  "It  is  the  first 
time,  for  twenty  years,  that  he  has  not 
divined  what  would  give  me  pleasure.'* 
And  yet  we  learn  from  M.  Charles  de  Rf 
musat  that  even  this  devoted  friend  did 
not  like  the  emperor,  or  at  any  rate  judged 
him  with  seventy.     In  later  times  he  was 
wearied  out  bv  Bonaparte *s  temper,  and 
still  more  by  his  system  of  government, 
and  on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he 
let  this  be  perceived,  even  by  the  em- 
peror. 

Bonaparte  encouraged  cunning  and  taI^ 
bearing  among  his  courtiers,  and  resorted 
to  the  meanness  of  opening  their  letters, 
and  the  De  R^musats  ultimately  lost  his 
favor  through  a  correspondence  thus  in- 
tercepted. He  claimed  to  hold  even  their 
reputations  at  his  mercy  —  to  sport  with 
them  himself,  though,  from  a  selfish  mo- 
tive, he  forbade  others  to  do  the  like. 

The  despotism  of  his  will  grew  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  drde  viM 
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which  he  surrounded  himself ;  it  is  a  fact  that  rather  enjoyed  in  secret  the  little  constraint 
he  wanted  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  reputations,  occasioned  among  us  all  by  the  new  court 
to  make  them  and  to  unmake  them  at  his  :  ceremonial.  Madame  Murat  was  in  despair, 
pleasure.  He  branded  a  man  or  blighted  a  '  and  when  she  heard  the  emperor  name  repeat- 
woman  for  a  word,  without  any  kind  of  hesi-  ediy  i\\t  frincfss  Loitis^  so  utterly  lost  all  com- 
tation,  but  he  was  much  displeased  that  the  mand  of  her  emotions  that  she  could  not  re- 
public  should  venture  to  observe  and  to  com-  strain  her  tears.  She  drank  glass  after  glass 
mcnt  on  the  conduct  of  cither  one  or  the  other,  of  water,  to  seem  to  do  something  to  recover 
it  he  had  placed  them  within  the  rays  of  the  her  self*|>ossession  ;  but  her  tears  always  again 
aureulc  with  which  he  surrounded  himself.  got  the  better  of  her.     Madime  Hacciochi,  who 

was  older  and  more  mistress  of  herself,  re- 

Madame  dc  R^musat  illustrates  this  by  fraincd  indeed  from  weeping,  but  assumed  a 
a  strange  scene  at  court,  in  which  Napo-   rough  and  trenchant  manner,  and  treated  all 

leon,  after  putting  the  ladies  to  the  blush  round  her  with  marked  hauteur, 

by  telling  each  in  turn  the  scandal  people  Next  day  there  was  a  dinner  en  familU  at 

said  of  them,  f^ew  into  a  violent  passion  ^^^  Tuilenes,  where  a  family  scene  occurred 

at    the   audacity  of  those  who   dared  to  of  still  more  violence  [reported  by  the  empress 

utter  a  word  agiinst  his  court  and  family;  ^<^  }^^^^^J  '^\^T"**iv''  ?'.  ^f^^°"«^f  <^v  ^^* 
1   ..u  ^         f  *u    I  A'        -'J  *^  f^A  not  present].     Madame  Murat  broke  out  afresh 
upon  which  one  of  the  ladies  said  to  Jose-  {„  complaints,  tears,  and  reproaches,  demand- 
phinc,  "  Let  the  emperor  only  go  on  de-  j^g  ^^  know  the  reason  why  she  and  her  sifter* 
tending  us   in  that  fashion,  and  we  are  were  to  be  condemned  to  obscurity  — to  con- 
lost."  tempt  —  while  strangers  to  the  family  were. 
This  spirit  of  licentious  mischief  was  forsooth,  to  be  loaded  with  honors  and  digni- 
often  indulged  at  his  court  balls.  ties.     Napoleon  answered  with  extreme  haugh- 
,,                 1    ,     1   J ./.      ,          .            ,  tiness,  that   he  was  the  master  to  distribute 
He  accosted  the  ladies  freely,  and  was  often  dignities  at  his  pleasure.     On  this  occasion  he 
verv  unscrupulous  in  his  remarks  to  them;  let  fall  a  sharp  saying,  which  has  been  retained 
and  If  he  was  answered,  and  unable  at  once  to  ,„  ,„emorv,  "One  would  really  think,  ladies, 
recocm/.c  who  It  was  that  spoke  to  him,  he  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  you  put  forward, 
wou!  I   pull  off  the  sijeaker  s  mask,  revealing  jj^at  we  hold  the  crown  from  the  late  king  our 
himscii  l)v  this   rude  act  of  power.     He  also  father" 

took   great   pleasure  in   seeking   out    certain  ^he  finale  of  the  scene  was  that  Madame 

husbands  under  coyer  of  his  disguise,   and  Murat  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fainting-fit.     Na- 

tornuni.nK  them  with  anecdotes  true  or  false,  ,g^„  ^^  o^^e  softened,  and  the  end  was  that 

of  ihe:r  wives.      If  he  afterwards  learned  that  ^^e  got  for  herself  and  husband  all  the  digni- 

thesc  revelations  had  been   followed  by  un-  Heg  she  wanted.     The  whole  spectacle  gave 


for  he  would  not  permit  the  displeasure  which    powering  effect  which  ambition  is  capable  of 
he  had  himself  excited  to  be  independent  of    producing  on  characters  of  a  certain  sort. 
1.     It  must  be  said,  because  it  is  the  truth. 


thtre  is  in  T.onapartc  a  natural  badness,  which  And  SO  in  small  things,  as  well  as  great, 

makes  him  like  to  do  evil  in  small  as  well  as  Napoleon   showed  his  disregard  for   the 

in  great  things.  feelings  of  these  about  him  and  contempt 

He  took  a  mischievous  delight  in  giv-  for  the   "  minor  moralities  "  and    smal! 

ing   annoyance   and   irritation,  and  then  observances,  which  have  been  styled  the 

laughing  at  the  pain  he  had  caused,  which  politeness  of  kings.     Thus  at  his  recep- 

reminds   us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  tions, '*  he  never  remembered  a  name,  and 

recklessness  of  a   boy  making  mischief  his  first  question  almost  invariably  was, 

•'for   the   fun  of  it."     His  sisters  were  *  What  do  you  call  yourself  ?* "     But  here 

often    the   butt    of    this    propensity,  for  he  met  his  match  ia  the  composer  Gr^ 

which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  gave  him  try. 

ami)]e   provocation.     Take,  for  example,  ^^  ^  ^^^^e,  ^^  ^^e  Institute  he  frequently 

the  scene  at  the  great  family  and  court  attended  the  Sunday  receptions,  and  it  hap- 

dinner,  on  the  day  when  the  Senate  de-  pened  more  than  once  that  the  emperor,  who 

creed  the  establishment  of  the  empire :  —  had  come  to  recognize  his  face,  approached 

,    .                      ,                 . ,      .  ^^'"^  almost  mechanically,  and  asked  him  his 

Just  before  we  sat  down  to  table,  the  gov-  ^^^^^     Qng  day.  Gr^try,  who  was  tired  of  this 

ernor   of   the   palace,    Duroc,  went   round  to  perpetual  question,  and  i^crhaps  a  little  an- 

ai>pnse  us  all,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  titles  noved  at  not  having  produced  a  more  lasting 

of  r'''**'^  ^"<J  t^inccss,  which  we  must  give  to  impression,  answered  to  the  emperor's  rudely 

Jo^icphaiMl  Iauiis  Konaparte,  and  their  wives  uttered  "  And  you  !  who  arc  you  ?"  in  a  sharp, 

rc-ptcuvcly.      Napoleon's  sisters,   Mesdames  impatient  tone,  "^'w, /aw  j//// (7r//ry.'»    Ever 

liacc:oJu   and  Murat,  seemed   thunderstruck  afterwards,  the  emperor  recognized  him  per- 


fectly. 


with  this  distinction  of  rank  between  their 
sistrrs- in-law  and  themselves.  The  emperor 
himself  looked  gay  and  serene,  and,  I  fancy,        No   parts    of    the    memoirs   are    more 
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strikin":  than  those  which  depict  the  court 
of  a  military  adventurer,  who  gloried  in 
beinj;  hut  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  re- 
public, as  teeming  with  those  evils,  which 
the  writer  truly  describes  as  innate  in  all 
despotic  courts :  the  jealousies  of  fierce  j 
passions  and  rival  factions;  the  most 
chilling  social  and  mental  restraint;  un- 
bounded pomp  and  luxury,  and  the  unbri-! 
died  license  of  immorality;  with  mean 
submission  to  thcy5F<z/  uttered  by  the  ir- 
revocable sentence,  *'7r*  le  7't7/.r."  The 
sui^gestion,  that  the  writer's  emotional 
disposition  may  have  led  her  to  color  her 
pictures  too  strongly,  is  well  met  by  the 
appeal  of  M.  Charles  de  R^musat,  not 
only  to  the  parallel  scenes  described  by 
Saint-Simon,  whose  exaggeration  is  only 
in  his  language,  but  to  the  more  moderate 
judgment  of  iMadame  de  Maintenon,  who 
thus  described  the  despotic  court  in  which 
she  played  so  conspicuous  a  part :  •*  As 
for  your  court  friends,  they  are  always 
grovelling  on  the  earth.  .  .  .  We  witness 
assassinations,  envy,  rage,  treachery,  in- 
satiable avarice  —  meannesses  whicn  are 
disguised  under  the  name  of  greatness, 
courage,'*  etc. ;  a  very  summary  of  a 
great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  memoirs 
now  before  us. 

Of  the  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily, sketched  in  the  introduction,  we  can 
only  notice  one  which  later  events  have 
invested  with  deep  interest.  The  two 
persons  singled  out  in  these  memoirs  for 
special  exception  from  the  repulsive  char- 
acter of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  con- 
nections, are  Kug^ne  Beauharnais  and 
his  sister  Hortense,  afterwards  queen  of 
Holland,  and  mother  of  Napoleon  HI., 
the  only  son  who  survived  her.  Madame 
de  R(5musat  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Eug6nc  in  a  few  vigorous  and  discrimi- 
native lines,  which  we  have  no  space  left 
to  quote. 

liis  sister  Hortense  is  depicted  in  these 
memoirs  as  of  an  equally  happy  nature, 
but  the  world  in  general  has  not  as  yet 
been  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  por- 
trait. .Madame  de  Remusat  regards  her 
with  the  strongest  sympathy  as  "  perhaps 
the  unhappiest  person  of  her  time,  and 
the  least  formed  by  nature  to  have  been 
so*' — as  first  havin^f  been  grossly  and 
groundlessly  calumniated  by  the  jealous 
hatred  of  the  Bonapartes,  and,  after  their 
fall,  involved  in  the  general  discredit  of 
all  who  bore  their  name. 

I  have  been  [she  says]  in  a  position  to  take 
'A  very  near  view  of  Madame  Louis  lionaparte  ; 
I  have  ended  by  becoming  acquainted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  her  interior  life,  and  she  has 


a]wa\'s  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  women.  Her  onlv 
solace  was  the  tender  affliction  she  bore  to  her 
brother.  She  enjoyed  by  5ympathy  hi»  happi- 
ness, his  successes,  the  sunshine  of  his  temper. 
How  often  have  I  heard  her  utter  thrse  touch- 
ing words,  "  I  live  only  in  Eugine*s  life  I '' 

The  expression  of  Madame  de  Rdmu* 
sat's  feeling  for  Queen  Hortense  rings 
extremely  like  truth,  at  least  for  the  period 
of  their  personal  acquaintance  and  inter- 
course. Everything  worked  against  Hor- 
tense—  her  own  inexperienced  and  ro- 
mantic views  of  life  —  her  mother's  much 
less  romantic  and  not  a  whit  wiser  schemes 
for  bestowing  her  in  marriage  —  and 
finally,  her  husband's  morbidly  distrustful 
and  morose  temper.  I^uis  Bonaparte  is 
described  by  Madame  de  Rt^musat  as  Af- 
fiant et  faux.  That  he  was  false  wc  see 
no  eviclencc.  Distrustful  he  was  to  an 
almost  insane  excess ;  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  his  wife  recorded  in  these  me- 
moirs, especially  considering  some  of  the 
occasions  he  chose  for  them,  were  simply 
brutal.  In  one  of  the  keen  rebukes, 
which  he  unsparingly  administered  all 
round.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Louis  :  — 

Your  quarrels  with  the  queen  are  a  pubiic 
scandal.  Prav  have,  in  your  family,  that  pa- 
ternal and  efteminate  character  which  you 
show  in  your  government,  and  carry  into 
affairs  that  vigor  which  you  show  at  home. 
Vou  treat  a  young  woman  like  one  handiin;;  a 
regiment.  You  have  the  best  ami  most  virturus 
of  luiz'es^  and  you  make  her  unhappy. 

The  unvarying  regard  and  affection  of 
such  a  man  as  Napoleon  for  the  only 
woman  he  seems  to  have  both  loved  and 
respected,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
Madame  de  Remusat *s  contemporaneous 
testimony:  " Hortense,"  he  said,  "forces 
me  to  believe  in  virtue."  • 

*  It  may  not  here  be  oat  of  place  to  make  wne 
passing  reference  to  the  doubts  which  have  been  ihrovi 
by  the  enemies  of  the  late  French  enriDeror  on  his  )«BU- 
mate  birtli.  **  The  malicious  vmnrld,*^  said  the  Ute  xr. 
Senior,  in  i860,  to  Madame  Comu  (bv  her  antecednti 
and  character  a  most  trustworthy  witness),  *'  woold  call 
his  dilatory  and  expectative  poiicv  a  sign  of  his  Dntck 
bluod.*'  ^*The  world,'*  the  said,  "would  uDi  m» 
senM.  He  has  not  a  drop  of  Dutch  blood.  I*.^ 
beginning  of  July  1807,  Napoleon  effected  a  recoodli*- 
tion  between  Hortense  and  Louis.  They  met  at  Moof- 
pellier,  and  sp«rnt  three  or  four  dars.  as  wax  usuarr  ihe 
case,  in  quarrelling.  She  went  off  in  ■  pel  to  Bordcm 
where  the  emperur  was  on  his  way  to  bttin  his  Mim 
tA  .Spain.  She  passed  a  few  days  with  nira,  and  thcs 
returned,  at  the  end  of  July,  to  her  husband  at  Mra^ 
pelller.  He  has  many  little  bodily  tricks  resenbi'"! 
those  of  Louis.  Louis  never  looked  vou  in  the  bet; 
when  he  bowed,  it  was  not  like  aoybooy  else,  it  ma*  i^* 
inclination  of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  ke(>t  his  hin^ 
close  to  his  sides.  Louis  Napoleon  has  all  these  pcc^ 
iarities.  He  [I^uis]  was  jealous  of  lionense,  bffiM 
all  her  servants  to  watch  her,  and  often  said  of  \Mn 
Napoleon:  "  C*  Wttt  pat  mm  en^ami;"  but  bcsai 
hall  mad,  and  I  believe  only  said  so  to  leaic  hii  «ife 
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We  caoDot  conclude  without  rcvertiiig, 
lor  a  moment,  to  the  point  frf  m  which  me 
set  out,  the  justification  given  b^  these 
memoirs  to  our  old-fashioned  views  of 
Napoleon,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  his  relation  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  its  politics.  Few  illustrations  of 
our  tendency  to  make  foreign  politics  the  ' 
battle-ground  of  party  are  stronger  than  I 
the  feeling  which  glorified  "  the  ogre  of  . 
Corsica"  into  "the  martyr  of  St.  Hele-' 
na;"  and  in  this  case  also  the  truth  of 
history  rebuke*  the  morbid  indu^cnce  of 
sentiment  at  the  cost  of  steadfast,  patri- , 
otic  policy.  It  is  Bomething  new  to  find 
a  French  writer  rendering  luU  justice  to  ^ 


English  minister  frotn  al.  .  . 
as  the  minister,  not  of  En^and,  but  of 
France,  or  Germanv,  or  Austria,  may  pe^ 
haps  rather  sympathize  with  Bonaparte's 
democratic  hatred  of  England,  expressed 
in  terms,  of  which  we  seem  to  have  heard 
echoes  nearer  home,  not  so  very  tbag 


was  called  the  i 
liesL  Tbe  English  ei 
in  Its  policy,  lo  Mai 
do  thit  was  B  -~- 


of  Continentil  libcT' 
lent  WIS  conpM«<L 
Wh«didbec*er 


the  character  of  England 
Napoleon,  and  that  fuller  jtistice  which 
the  English  opposition  refused  to  the 
motives  of  Iter  government  and  people  In  ' 
fighting  out  the  conflict  to  the  end.  Af- 
ter describing,  in  one  of  her  most  Intei^ 
esting  chapters,  tixn/tUi  at  Fontaitieblesu 
in  1S07 — when  the  emperor's  fortune  had 
reached  the  zenith  from  which  it  began  to 
decline  in  the  ill-omened  divorce  ana  the 
conspiracy  against  Spain  —  Madame  de 
K^musat  says :  — 

For  all  this,  a  worm  «a*  gnawing  at  the 
ntals  o{  his  gtoiy.  The  French  Revolution 
was  not  a  procesi  bv  which  the  public  mind 
was  to  tw  led  to  Rubmit  to  atbilrarr  power  1 
the  cnlightrnment  of  the  age,  the  progress  of  ' 
suund  principles,  the  spread  of  libertr,  were 
sX  asainsi  him,  and  they  were  declined  to 
overthrow  thii  brilliant  edifice  of  aathority, 
founded  in  opposition  to  the  march  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  sacred  flame  of  liberty 
was  burning  in  England.  Happily  for  the 
welfare  of  nalioiu,  thai  sanctuary  was  defended 
by  a  barrier  which  the  armies  of  Bonaparte 
could  not  break  down.  A  few  leagues  01  sea 
protected  the  civiliiation  of  the  world,  *nd 
saved  it  from  being  forced  to  abandon  the 
field  of  battle  10  one  vho  might  not  perhaps 
have  utterly  beaten  it,  but  who  would  have 
■tided  it  fnt  the  space  of  a  whole  generationu 

The  Ejiglish  government,  jealous  of  so 
colosaal  a  power,  and  notwithsuading  tbe  ill 
success  oE  so  many  entcrpHtei,  found  an  nn- 
failing  resource  against  [he  emperor  in  tbe 
national  sentiments.  The  pride  and  (he  in- 
dustry of  England,  which  was  attacked  in 
both  Its  position  and  its  interest^  were  equally 
alarmed,  and  the  people  consented  eagerly  10 
every  sacriGce  that  was  demanded  of  them. 


who  direct  English  policy  will  end,  as  all  es- 
aggerated  snd  infuriated  men  do  end.  by  earn- 
ing the  opprobrium  of  their  own  conntry  snd 
tbe  hatred  of  other  nations." 

We  conclude  with  a  passage,  tbe  moral 
of  which  may  be  the  less  neaeaaary  to 
p«riDt  at  a  moment  when  sentimental  sym- 
pathy with  foreign  despotism  is  brought 
to  the  teat  of  respotuible  policy :  — 

TTieO 


tlon,  and  llie  emperor,  in  his  ignor 
British  Constlltuion,  flattered  himself  that  the 
Psrtiamentary  debates  oa  this  point  woold  be 
usefal  10  faim.  Little  secnslotMd  lo  opposi- 
tioi^  be  estimated  that  of  a  political  patty  in 
England  bnr  the  eflea  iriitch  would  have  been 
prodnccd  in  France,  had  the  same  violence  of 
opinion  which  he  remarked  In  the  Limdon 
journals  been  manifested  here,  and  be  believed 
the  English  government  was  lost  on  the  eri- 
dence  of  tbe  diatrilies  of  tbe  Mermng  Chren- 
ieU.    Theae  arriclei  were  a      ' 


.__  ..  nothing,  and  tbe 

government  always  found  means  to  carry  on 
tbe  neceseary  struggle. 
We  have  still  confidence  in  that  uih 


broken  tradition  of  English  patriotism, 
which  will  snrelv  make  the  like  stand 
whenever  the  cwl  to  action  dispels  the 


mists  of  sentiment 


iKdc  Rtmuul  (luiilii 


|Mlli«r,   u  lul  which  (in  ll» 


laliuioQ  at  Umy 


CBAPTKK  XXXIIL 

Thk  day  after  Pnttl's  departure  for 
London  with  bis  lawyer  and  his  node, 
Mr.  Gus  left  tbe  Martham  Arms.  By  n 
fatality,  Fairfax  thought,  he  too  was  ginng 
away  at  the  same  time.  He  had  gone 
up  to  Markhun  in  the  morning  enriy  for 
no  particolnr  reaaoo.    He  saM  to  IiimKlf 
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that  he  wanted  to  see  the  house  which  he 
had  become  an  inmate  of  so  strangely  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  had  been  swept 
out  of,  most  probably  forever.  To  think 
that  he  knew  all  those  rooms  as  famil- 
iarly as  if  they  belonged  to  him,  and  could 
wander  about  them  in  his  imagination, 
and  remember  whereabouts  the  pictures 
huhi;  on  the  walls,  and  how  the  patterns 
went  in  the  carpet,  and  yet  never  had 
seen  them  a  month  ago,  and  never  would 
see  them  again  I  It  is  a  strange  experi- 
ence in  a  lite  when  this  happens,  but  not 
a  very  rare  one.  Sometimes  the  passer- 
by is  made  for  a  single  evening,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  sharer  of  an  existence 
which  drops  entirely  into  the  darkness 
afterwards,  and  is  never  visible  to  him 
again.  Fairfax  asked  himself  somewhat 
sadly  if  this  was  how  it  was  to  be.  He 
thoucfht  that  he  would  never  in  his  life 
forget  one  detail  of  those  rooms,  the  very 
way  the  curtains  hung,  the  covers  on  the 
tables,  and  yet  they  would  never  be  any- 
thing to  him  except  a  picture  in  his  mem- 
ory, hanging  suspended  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  The  great 
door  was  open  as  he  had  known  it  (**  It  is 
always  open,''  he  said  to  himself),  and  all 
the  windows  of  the  sitting-rooms  receiv- 
ing the  full  air  and  sunshine  into  them. 
But  up-stairs  the  house  was  not  yet  open. 
Over  some  of  the  windows  the  curtains 
were  drawn.  Were  they  still  sleeping, 
the  two  women  who  were  in  his  thoughts  ? 
He  cared  much  less  in  comparison  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Paul,  indeed,  be- 
ing in  trouble,  had  been  much  in  his  mind 
as  he  came  up  the  avenue ;  but  Paul  had 
not  been  here  when  Fairfax  had  lived  in 
the  house,  and  did  not  enter  into  his  rec- 
ollections. And  Paul  he  knew  was  away 
now.  But  the  two  women  —  Alice,  whom 
he  had  been  allowed  to  spend  so  many 
lingering  hours  with,  to  whom  he  had 
told  so  much  about  himself,  and  Lady 
Markham,  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to 
wonder  at  —  they  had  taken  him  into  the 
very  closest  circle  of  their  friendship. 
They  had  said  '*  (}o,''  and  he  had  gone ; 
or  "  Come,"  and  he  had  always  been  ready 
to  obey.  And  now  was  he  to  see  no 
more  of  them  forever?  Fairfax  could 
not  but  feel  very  melancholy  when  this 
thought  came  into  his  mind.  He  came 
very  slowly  up  the  avenue,  looking  at  the 
old  house.  The  old  house  he  called  it  to 
himself,  as  people  speak  of  the  house  they 
have  loved  for  years.  He  would  never 
forget  it,  though  .already  perhaps  they  had 
forgotten  him.  His  foot  upon  the  gravel 
in  tront  caught  the  ear  ot   Mr.   Brown 


who  came  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
curiously.  }Vhen  things  of  a  mysterious 
character  are  happening  in  a  house  the 
servants  are  always  vigilant.  Brown 
came  down-stairs  early:  he  suffered  no 
sound  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  now  he 
came  out  into  the  early  .sunshine,  and 
looked  about  like  a  man  determined  to 
let  nothing  escape  him.  And  the  sightof 
Fairfax  was  a  welcome  sight,  for  was  be 
not  *'  mixed  up  '*  with  the  whole  matter, 
and  probably  able  to  throw  light  u|x>n 
some  part  ot  it,  could  he  be  got  to  speak? 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Brown.  **This  is  a  sad  house,  sir  —  not 
like  what  it  was  a  little  time  ago.  We 
have  suffered  a  great  affliction,  sir,  in  the 
loss  of  Sir  William." 

"  I  am  going  away.  Brown,-*  said  Fair- 
fax. "  I  came  up  to  ask  for  the  ladies. 
Tell  me  what  you  can  about  them.  How 
is  Lady  Marknam  ?  She  must  have  felt 
it  terribly,  I  fear." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  all  that's  happened  since.** 
said  Brown.  '*A  death,  sir,  is  a  thin^ 
we  must  all  look  forward  to.  That  will 
happen  from  time  to  time,  and  nobody 
can  say  a  word ;  but  there's  a  deal  hap- 
pened since,  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  that  do  try 
my  lady  the  worst  of  all." 

Fairfax  did  not  ask  what  had  happened, 
which  Mr.  Brown  very  shrewdly  took  as 
conclusive  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  He 
said  half  to  himself,  '*  I  will  leave  a  card, 
though  that  means  nothing ; "  and  then 
he  mused  long  over  the  card,  tryinjf  to 
put  more  than  a  message  ever  contamed 
into  the  little  space  at  his  disposaL  This 
was  at  last  what  he  produced :  — 


With 


Edward  Fairfaz!'s 

most  respectful  and  affectionate  hnmblc 
duty,  his  best  wishes,  his  compleiest 
sympathy,  only  longing  to  be  able  to  do 
nnytning  to  be  of  any  use.  Going  awsj 
Afin  :  Co  with  a  heavy  heirt. 


When  he  had  written  this — and  only 
when  he  had  written  it  —  it  occurred  to 
him  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
to  have  written  a  note,  and  then  be  hesi- 
tated whether  to  tear  his  card  in  pieces; 
\  but,  on  reflection,  decided  to  let  it  ga   He 
;  thought  the  crowded  lines  would  discoiff* 
;  age  Brown  from  the  attempt  to  decipher 
•  it. 
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filled  with  tears.  She  held  out  one  hand 
to  him  and  covered  her  face  with  the 
other.  The  little  girls,  seeing  this,  be- 
gan to  cry  too.  For  the  moment  it  was 
their  most  prevailing  habit.  Fairfax  took 
the  outstretched  hand  into  both  his,  and 
what  could  he  do  to  show  his  sympathy 
but  kiss  it  — a  sight  which  filled  Bell  and 
Marie  with  wonder,  seeing  it  as  they  saw 
the  world  in  general,  through  that  blurred 
medium  of  tears. 

**  I  could  not  help  coming,"  he  said, 
*'  forgive  me !  just  to  look  at  tne  windows. 
1  know  them  all  by  heart.  I  had  no  hope 
of  so  much  happiness  as  to  see  —  any 
one  —  but  I  could  not  —  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  away  —  without " 

plained  to  any  one  the  reasons  on  which        Here  they  all  thought  he  gave  a  little 


"  You  will  give  them  that,  and  tell  them 
—  but  there  is  no  need  for  telling  them 
anything,"     Fairfax  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  arc  going  away,  sir  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Drown,''  he  said  confidentially, 
**  directly,"  feeling  as  if  he  could  cry  ;  and 
Brown  felt  for  the  poor  young  fellow.  He 
thought  over  the  matter  for  a  moment,  and 
reriected  that  if  things  were  to  go  badly 
for  the  family,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Miss  Alice  to  have  a  good  husband 
ready  at  hand.  Various  things  had  given 
Brown  a  high  opinion  of  Fairfax.  There 
were  signs  about  him  —  which  perhaps 
only  a  person  of  Mr.  Brown's  profession 
could  fully  appreciate  —  of  something  like 
wealth.     Brown   could  scarcely  have  ex 


he  built  this  hypothesis,  but  all  the  same 
he  entertained  it  with  profound  convic- 
tion. He  eyed  the  card  with  great  inter- 
est, meaning  to  peruse  it  by-and-by.  And 
then  he  said, — 

'•  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think 
Miss  Alice  is  just  round  the  corner,  with 
the  young  ladies  and  the  young  gentle- 
men. You  won't  mention,  sir,  as  I  said 
it,  but  I  think  you'll  find  them  all  there." 

Fairfax  was  down  the  steps  in  a 
moment,  but  then  paused. 

'*  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  an  intrusion," 
he  said;  then  made  an  abject  and  alto- 
gether inappropriate  appeal,  "  Brown  ! 
do  you  think  I  may  venture.  Brown  ?" 

**  I  would,  sir,  if  I  was  you,"  said  that 
personacje  with  a  secret  cnuckle,  but  the 
seriousness  of  his  countenance  never 
relaxed. 

He  grinned  as  the  young  man  darted 
away  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed  out. 
Brown  was  not  without  sympathy  for 
tender  sentiments.  And  then  he  fell 
back  upon  those  indications  already 
referred  to.  A  good  husband  was  always 
a  good  thing,  he  said  to  himself. 

And   Fairlax  skimmed  as  if  on  winors 


sob  too,  which  said  more  than  his  words, 
and  went  to  their  hearts. 

"But.  Mr.   Fairfax,"  said   Bell,  "you 

were  here  before " 

"  Yes  —  1  could  not  go  away.  I  always 
thought  it  possible  that  there  might  oe 
some  errand  —  something  you  would  tell 
me  to  do.    At  all  events   I   must  have 

stayed  for " 

The  funeral  he  would  have  added.  He 
could  not  but  feel  that  though  Alice  had 
given  him  her  hand,  there  was  a  little 
hesitation  about  her. 

"But,  Mr.  Fairfax,'*  Bell  began  again, 
"  you  were  staying  at  the  inn  with  —  the 
little  gentleman.  Don't  you  know  he  is 
our  enemy  now?" 

"  I  don  t  think  he  is  your  enemy,"  Fair- 
fax said,  which  was  not  at  all  what  he 
meant  to  say. 

"  Hush,  Bell,  that  was  not  what  it  was 
—  only  mamma  thought  —  and  1 — that 
poor  Paul  was  your  friend  and  that  you 
would  not  have  put  yourself  —  on  the 
other  side." 

"  /  put  myself  on  the  other  side ! " 
cried  the  young  man.  "  Oh,  how  little 
you  know .'     I  was  going  to  offer  to  go 

round  the  end   of   the  wing   to  a  bit   of   out  to  that  place  myself  to  make  sure,  for 

lawn  which  they  were  all  fond  of—  where    it  does  not  matter  where  I  go.     I  am  not 

he  had  played  with  the  bovs  and  talked  j  of  consequence  to  any  one  like  Paul  — 

with  Alice  often  before.     When    he  got ,  but 

within  sight  of  it,  however,  he  skimmed!      "But  —  what?" 

the  ground  no  longer.     He  began  to  get  |      Alice  half  put  out   her   hand   to  him 

alarmed  at  his  own  temerity.     The  black-    again. 


ness  of  the  group  on  the  grass,  which  he 
had  seen  only  in  their  light  summer 
dresses,  gave    him    a   sensation  of  pain. 


"  You  will  not  think  this  is  putting  my- 
self on  the  other  side.  It  all  looks  .so 
dreadfully  genuine,"  said  Fairfax,  sinking 


He    went    forward     very    timidly,    very  j  his  voice. 

doubtfully.      /Mice  was  standing  with  her  j     Only  Alice   heard  what  he  said.    She 

back  towards  him,  and  it  was  only  when    was  unreasonable,  as  girls  are. 


he  was  (juite  near  that  she  turned  round. 
She  gave  a  little  startled  cry  —  "  Mr. 
Fairfax  !  "    and   smiled,   then    her  eyes 
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"  In  that  case  we  will  not  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Fairfax;  you 
cannot  expect  us  to  agree  with  you,"  she 
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said.  **  Good-bye.  I  will  tell  mamma  you 
have  called." 

She  turned  away  from  him  as  she  spoke, 
then  cast  a  glance  at  him  from  under  her 
eyelids,  angry  vet  relenting.  They  stood 
for  a  moment  fike  the  lovers  in  Moli^re, 
eyeing  each  other  timidly,  sadly,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  bring  them  together,  to  say 
the  necessary  word  in  the  ear  of  each. 
Poor  Fairfax  uttered  a  sigh  so  big  that  it 
seemed  to  move  the  branches  round.  He 
said,  — 

*•  Good-bye  then.  Miss  Markham  ;  won't 
you  shake,  hands  with  me  before  I  go  ?  '* 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Alice  faintly. 

She  wanted  to  say  something  more,  but 
what  could  she  say  r 

Another  moment  and  he  was  gone  alto- 
gether, hurrying  down  the  avenue. 

'*  Oh,  how  nasty  you  were  to  poor  Mr. 
Fairfax,"  cried  Bell.  **  And  he  was  alwaj  s 
so  kind.  Don't  you  remember,  Mane, 
how  he  ran  all  the  way  in  the  rain  to  fetch 
the  doctor?  Even  Cieorge  wouldn't  go. 
He  said  he  couldn't  take  a  horse  out,  and 
was  frightened  of  the  thunder  among  the 
trees;  but  Mr.  Fairfax  only  buttoned  his 
coat  and  flew.*' 

"The  boys  said,''  cried  little  Marie, 
"that  they  were  sure  he  would  wMn  the 
mile  —  in  a  moment " 

*'  Oh,  children,"  cried  Alice,  "what  do 
you  know  about  it.**  You  will  break  my 
heart  talking  such  nonsense  —  when  there 
is  so  much  trouble  in  the  house.  I  am 
going  in  to  mamma." 

But  things  were  not  much  better  there, 
for  she  found  Lady  Markham  with  Fair- 
fax's card  in  her  hand,  which  she  was 
reading  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion. 

"Put  it  away  with  the  letters,"  Lady 
Markham  said. 

They  had  kept  all  the  letters  which 
they  received  after  Sir  William's  death 
by  themselves  in  the  old  despatch-box 
which  had  always  travelled  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  which  now  stood 

—  with  something  of  the  same  feeling 
which  might  have  made  them  appropriate 
the  greenest  paddock  to  his  favorite  horse 

—  in  Lady  Markham's  room.  Some  of 
them  were  very  "  beautiful  letters.'*  They 
had  been  dreadful  to  receive  morning  by 
morning,  but  they  were  a  kind  of  posses- 
sion —  an  inheritance  now. 

"Put  it  with  mv  letters,"  Ladv  Mark- 
ham  said;  *'any  one  could  see  that  his 
very  heart  was  in  it.  He  knew  your  dear 
lather's  worth.  He  was  capable  of  appre- 
ciating him,  and  he  knows  what  a  loss  we 
have  had.  Poor  boy  —  1  will  never  forget 
his  kindness --never,  as  long  as  I  live." 


"  But,  mamma,"  said  Alice,  loyal  still 
though  her  heart  was  melting,  *'you  know 
vou  thought  it  very  strange  of  Mr.  Fair- 
fax to  take  that  horrid  little  man's  part 
against  Paul." 

"  I  can't  think  he  did  anything  of  the 
sort,'*  Lady  Markham  said,  out  she  would 
not  enter  into  her  reason. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  however,  if  AUce 
was  angry.  She  had  sent  him  away  Ite- 
cause  of  the  general  family  anger  against 
him ;  and  lo,  nobody  seemed  to  feel  that 
anger  except  herself . 

But  it  may  be  easily  understood  how 
Fairfax  felt  it  a  fatality  when  he  found 
Gus's  portmanteaux  packed,  and  himself 
awaiting  his  return  to  go  by  the  same 
train. 

"  Why  should  I  stay  here  ? "  he  said. 
"  I  did  not  come  to  England  to  stav  in  a 
village  inn.  I  will  go  with  you.  ancf  go  to 
that  lawyer,  and  get  it  all  settled.  \Mi7 
should  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  it? 
I  mean  no  one  any  harm.  Why  can't 
they  take  to  me  and  make  me  one  of  the 
family,  except  that  I  should  be  there  in- 
stead of  my  poor  father?  I  don't  know 
what  difference  it  need  make." 

"But  that  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence," said  Fairfax.  "  You  must  pcrcei\-e 
that." 

"  Of  course  it  is  a  difference ;  between 
father  and  son  there  is  always  a  differ- 
ence, but  less  with  me  than  with  most 
people.  I  do  not  want  to  marry,  for  in- 
stance. Most  men  marry  when  they  come 
into  their  estates.  There  was  once  a  girl 
in  the  island,"  said  Gus,  with  a  sigh; 
"but  things  were  going  badly,  and  she 
married  a  man  in  the  Marines.  No,  if 
they  will  consent  to  consider  me  as  one 
of  the  family  —  I  like  the  children,  and 
Alice  seems  a  nice  sort  of  girl,  and  my 
stepmother  a  respectable,  motherly  wom- 
an  " 

"  £h  ? "  some  hostile  sound  escaped 
from  Fairfax  which  made  the  little  gentk- 
man  look  up  with  great  surprise.  He 
had  not  a  notion  whv  his  friend  should 
object  to  what  he  saici. 

But  the  end  was  that  the  two  did  go  to 
town  together,  and  that  it  was  Fairfu 
who  directed  this  enemy  of  his  friends 
where  to  go,  and  how  to  manage  his  busi- 
ness. Gus  was  perfectly  helpless,  not 
knowing  anything  about  London,  and 
would  have  been  as  likclv  to  settle  hiiQ- 
self  in  Fleet  Street  as  in  Piccadilly - 
perhaps  more  so.  Fairfax  could  not  ^et 
rid  of  his  companion  till  he  had  pat  bin 
in  communication  with  the  law}'er,  and 
generally  looked  after  all  his  affairs.  For 
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himself  nothing  could  be  more  ill-omened. 
He  went  about  asking  himself  what  would 
the  Markhams  think  of  him  —  and  yet 
what  could  he  do?  Gus's  mingled  per- 
plexity and  excitement  in  town  were 
amusing,  but  they  were  embarrassing  too. 
He  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  Tower  and 
St.  I'aul's.  He  wanted  Fairfax  to  tell 
him  exactly  what  he  ought  to  give  to  every 
cabman.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  in  the  streets  folding  his  arms,  and 
resisting  tlie  stream  which  would  have 
carried  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  Vou  call  this  a  free  country,  and  yet 
one  cannot  even  walk  as  one  likes,"  he 
said.  "  Why  are  these  fellows  jostling 
me  ;  do  they  want  to  rob  me  ?  " 

Fairfax  (lid  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  burden  thus  tlirown  on  his  hands. 

And  it  may  be  imagined  what  the  young 
man*s  sensations  were,  when  having  just 
deposited  (ius  in  the  dining-room  of  one 
of  the  junior  clubs,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  met  Paul  upon  the  steps  of 
the  building  coming  in.  Paul  was  a 
member  too.  Fairfax  was  driven  to  his 
wits'  end.  The  little  gentleman  was 
tired,  and  would  not  budge  an  inch  until 
he  had  eaten  his  luncheon  and  refreshed 
himself.  What  was  to  be  done?  Paul 
was  not  too  friendly  even  to  himself. 

**  Are  you  here,  too,  Markham  ?  I 
thought  there  was  nobody  in  London  but 
myself,"  Fairfax  said. 

'*  There  are  only  a  few  millions  for  those 
who  take  them  into  account;  but  some 
people  don't " 

*'  Oh.  you  know  what  I  mean,"  Fairfax 
said.  And  then  they  stood  and  looked  at 
each  other.  Paul  was  pale.  His  mourn- 
ing gave  him  a  formal  look,  not  unlike  his 
father.  He  had  the  air  of  some  young 
ofticial  on  duty,  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
usual care  ancl  responsibility  upon  him. 

**  Vou  look  as  if  you  were  the  head  of 
an  office,'*  said  t'airfax,  attempting  a 
smile. 

'*  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,"  said 
the  other  languidly  ;  *'  but  the  foot  would 
be  more  like  it  than  the  head.  I  must  do 
something  of  that  kind.'' 

''  Do  vou  mean  that  vou  are  going  into 
public  li'fe?" 

'*  That  depends  upon  what /<?//  mean  by 
public  life,"  said  Paul.  "  I  am  not,  for 
instance,  going  into  Parliament,  though 
there  were  thou.!:^hts  of  that  once ;  but  I 
have  got  to  work,  my  good  fellow,  though 
that  may  seem  odd  to  you." 

*'  To  work  I  '*  Fairfax  echoed  with  dis- 
may, which  dismay  was  not  because  of 
the  work,  but  because  the  means  of  get- 
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ting  him  out  of  the  place,  and  out  of  risk 
of  an  encounter  with  Gus,  became  less 
and  less  every  moment.  Paul  laughed 
with  a  forced  and  theatrical  sound.  In 
short,  he  was  altogether  a  little  theatrical 
—  his  looks,  his  dress,  everything  about 
him.  In  the  excess  of  his  determination 
to  bear  his  downfall  like  a  man,  he  was 
playing  with  exaggerated  honesty  the 
part  of  a  fallen  gentleman  and  ruined 
heir. 

*'  You  think  that  very  alarming  then  ? 
but  I  assure  vou  it  depends  altogether  on 
how  you  look  at  it.  My  father  worked 
incessantly,  and  it  was  his  glory.  If  I 
work,  not  as  a  chief,  but  as  an  underling, 
it  will  not  be  a  bit  less  honorable." 

*'  Markham,  can  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  think  it  less  honorable  ?  "  said 
Fairfax;  "quite  otherwise.  But  does  it 
mean Stop,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing before  I  ask  you  any  questions. 
That  little  beggar  who  calls  himself  your 
brother '" 

"  I  believe  that  he  is  my  brother,"  said 
Paul,  formally ;  and  then  he  added  with 
another  laugh  :  "that  is  the  noble  devel- 
opment to  which  the  house  of  Markham 
has  come." 

"  He  is  there.  Yes,  in  the  dining-room, 
waiting  for  his  luncheon.  One  moment, 
Markham.  We  were  at  the  inn  in  the 
village  together,  and  he  has  hung  himself 
on  to  me.  What  could  I  do?  he  knew 
nothing  about  London ;  was  as  helpless 
as  a  baby.  And  the  ladies,"  said  Fairfax, 
his  countenance  changing,  "the  ladies  — 
take  it  as  a  sign  that  I  am  siding  with  him 
against  you." 

He  felt  a  quiver  come  over  his  face  like 
that  of  a  boy  who  is  complaining  of  ill- 
usage,  and  for  the  moment  could  scarcely 
subdue  a  rueful  laugh  at  his  own  expense ; 
but  Paul  laughed  no  more.  He  became 
more  than  ever  like  the  head  of  an  office, 
too  young  for  his  post,  and  solemnized  bv 
the  weight  of  it.  His  face  shaped  itself 
into  still  more  profound  agreement  with 
the  solemnity  of  those  black  clothes. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said. 
Paul  was  not  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
this  mode  of  address  came  natural.  There 
was  again  a  theatrical  heroism  in  his  look. 
"  Pardon  me;  but  in  such  a  matter  as  this 
I  don^t  see  what  your  siding  could  do  for 
either  one  or  the  other.  It  is  facts  that 
are  in  question,  nothing  else." 

And  with  a  hasty  good-day  he  turned 
and  went  down  the  steps  where  they  had 
been  talking.  Fairfax  was  left  alone,  and 
never  man  stood  on  the  steps  of  a  club 
and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  the 
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passing  cabs  and  passengers  with  feelings 
more  entirely  uncomfortable.  He  had 
not  been  unfaithful  in  a  thought  to  his 
friend,  but  all  the  circumstances  were 
against  him.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood 
and  reflected  what  he  should  do.  He 
could  not  go  and  sit  down  at  table  com- 
fortably with  the  unconscious  little  man 
who  had  made  the  breach,  and  yet  he 
could  not  throw  him  over.  Finally  he 
sent  a  message  by  one  of  the  waiters  to 
tell  Cius  that  he  had  been  called  unex- 
pectedly away,  and  set  off  down  the  street 
at  his  quickest  pace.  He  walked  a  long 
way  before  he  stopped  himself.  He  was 
anxious  to  make  it  impossible  that  he 
should  meet  either  Gus  again  or  I*aul. 
Soon  the  streets  began  to  close  in.  A 
dingier  and  darker  })art  of  London  re- 
ceived him.  He  walked  on,  half  inter- 
ested, half  disgusted.  How  seldom,  save 
perhaps  in  a  hansom  driven  at  full  speed, 
had  he  ever  traversed  those  streets  lead- 
ing one  out  of  another,  these  labyrinths 
of  poverty  and  toil.  As  he  went  on, 
thinking  of  many  things  that  he  had 
thought  of  lightly  enough  in  his  day,  and 
which  were  suggested  by  the  comparison 
between  the  region  in  which  he  now  found 
himself  and  that  which  he  had  left  —  the 
inequality  or  equality  of  mankind,  the 
stransre  difference  of  fate  —  his  ear  was 
suddenly  caught  by  the  sound  of  a  famil- 
iar voice.  Fairfax  paused,  half  thinking 
that  it  was  the  muddle  in  his  mind,  caused 
by  that  association  of  ideas  with  the  prac- 
tical drama  of  existence  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved,  which  suggested 
that  voice  to  him;  but  looking  round  he 
suddenly  found  himself,  as  he  went  across 
one  of  the  many  narrow  streets  which 
crossed  the  central  line  of  road,  face  to 
face  with  the  burly  form  of  Spears. 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

*'  You  here,  too,"  said  the  demagogue ; 
"  I  thought  this  was  a  time  when  all  you 
fine  folks  were  enjoying  yourselves,  and 
London  was  left  to  thetoilers  and  moil- 
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ers. 

"Am  I  one  of  the  fine  folks?  I  am 
afraid  that  proves  how  little  you  know  of 
them.  Spears." 

"  Well,  1  don't  pretend  to  know  much," 
said  Spears.  **  Markham's  been,  though. 
And  what  is  all  this  about  Markham.'  I 
don't  understand  a  word  of  it." 

»'What  is  about  him?" 

Fairfax  was  determined  to  breathe  no 
word  of  Paul's  altered  circumstances  to 
any  one,  shelterin<T  himself  under  the 
fact  that  he  himself  knew  nothing  defi- 


!  nite.    The  orator  looked  at  him  with  a 
gaze  which  it  was  difficult  to  elude. 

**  1  thought  you  had  been  with  the  fam- 
ily at  that  grand  house  of  theirs  ?     How- 
ever !     Paul  was  hot  upon  our  emigration 
scheme,  you  know :   he  would   hear  no 
reason  on  that  subject.     I  warned  him 
that  it  was  not  a  thing  for  men  like  him. 
with  soft  hands  and  muscles  unstrung: 
but  he  paid  me  no  attention.    There  was 
another  thing,  I  believe,  a  secondar}'  mo- 
tive," said   Spears,  with    a   wave  of  his 
hand,  "a  thing  that  never  would  hatt 
come  into  my  head,  which   his   mother 
found   out  —  the   kind  of  business  that 
women  do  find  out.     Well !     His  father 
is  dead,  and  I  suppose  he  has  come  into 
the  title  and  all  that.     But  here's  the  rub. 
We  are  within  a  fortnight  of  our  start, 
and  never  another  word  from  Paul.    WTiat 
docs   he  mean  by  it  ?   has  he  been  per- 
suaded by  the  women  ?  has  he  thrown  us 
overboard  and  ^one  in  for  the  old  busi- 
ness of  landlord  and  aristocrat  ?    1  ha\'e 
told  him  many  a  time  it  was  in  his  blood: 
but  never  was  there  one  more  hot  for 
better  principles.     Now  look  here,  Fair- 
fax, youVe  not  the  man  to  pretend  igno- 
rance.    What  do  you  know.'  " 
"  Nothing  but  that  Sir  William  is  dead.'' 
"  Sir  William  is  dead,  that  means,  long 
live  Sir  Paul ;  /ajr  roy  est  morttt  7v«v  Uv 
m',"  said   Spears,  with  honest  Englisli 
pronunciation.     **  Yes,  the  papers  would 
tell  you  that.     H  he's  ffoing  to  give  it  all 
up,"  he  went  on,  a  deep  color  coming 
over  his  face,  "  I  sha*n't  be  surprised.  1 
don't  say  that  I'll  like  it,  but  I  sha'n't  be 
surprised.     A    large    property  —  and  1 
title  —  may  be  a  temptation,  out  in  that 
case  it's  his  duty  to  let  us  know.    1  sap- 
pose  you  and  he  see  each  other  some- 
times?" 
"  Hy  chance  we  have  met  to-day." 
"  By  chance.     I  thought  you  were  al- 
ways meeting.    Well,  what  docs  he  mean? 
I  acknowledge,"  said  Spears,  with  verr 
1  conscious  satire,  "  that  a  Sir  Paul  in  ouir 
band  will  be  an  oddity.     It  wouldn't  be 
much  more  wonderful  if  it  was  St.  Paul"* 
he  added,  with  a  laugh;  **but  one  way  or 
other  I  must  know.    And  I  don't  mind 
confessing  to  you,"  he  said,  turning  into 
the  way  by  which  Fairfax  seemed  10  be 
walking,  and  suddenly  striking  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  friendly  but  not  sli^t 
blow,  "that  it  will  be  a  disappointment 
1  had  rather  committed  the  tolly  of  set- 
ting my  heart  on  that  lad.     He  was  the 
kind  of  thing,  you  know,  that  we  mean 
in  our  class  when  we  say  a  gentlemaa. 
There's  you,  now,  you're  a  gcntlenan, 
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too;  but  I  make  little  account  of  you. 
You  mi<(ht  just  as  well  have  been  brought 
up  in  my  shop  or  in  trade.  But  there's 
somethinj;  about  Paul,  mind  you,  that's 
where  it  is;  he's  got  that  grand  air,  and 
that  hot-headed  way.  I  hate  social  dis- 
tinctions, but  he's  above  them.  The 
power  of  money  is  to  me  like  a  horrible 
monster,  but  he  scorns  it.  Do  you  see 
wliat  I  mean  .'*  A  man  like  me,  he  rea- 
sons it  all  out,  he  sees  the  harm  of  it,  and 
the  devilry  of  it,  and  it  fires  his  blood. 
But  Paul,  he  holds  his  head  in  the  air, 
and  treats  it  like  the  dirt  below  his  feet. 
That's  fire  that  takes  hold  of  the  imag- 
ination. I  don't  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, Fairfax,"  said  Spears,  giving  him 
another  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  "but 
you're  just  a  careless  fellow,  one  thing 
doesn't  matter  more  than  another  to  you." 

'•()uite  true.  I  am  not  offended,'' said 
Fairfax,  laughing.  "You  discriminate 
very  well.  Spears,  as  you  always  do." 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  I  have  a  knack  that 
way."  said  the  demagogue,  simply.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  he  added,  "though  it 
is  not  a  subject  that  a  man  can  question 
his  daughter  about,  that  it  was  just  the 
same  thing  that  attracted  my  girl." 

Fairfax  turned  round  upon  him  with 
quick  surprise  ;  he  had  not  heard  any- 
thing  about  Janet.     "What!"  he   said, 

"has   Markham "and  then  paused; 

for  Spears,  though  indulgent  to  freedom 
of  speech,  was  in  this  one  point  a  danger- 
ous person  to  meddle  with.  He  turned 
round,  with  all  the  force  of  his  rugged 
features  and  broad  shoulders,  and  looked 
the  questioner  in  the  face. 

"  Yes,'  he  said,  "  Markham  has  —  a 
fancy  for  my  Janet.  There  is  nothing 
very  wonderful  in  that.  His  mother  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  this  was  the  entire 
cause  of  liis  devotion  to  my  principles 
and  me.  But  that  is  a  way  women  have. 
They  think  nothing  comparable  to  their 
own  influence.  He  satisfied  me  as  to 
that.  Yes,''  said  Spears,  with  a  softened, 
meditative  tone,  "  tliat  is  the  secondary 
motive  I  spoke  of;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
when  I  heard  of  the  old  fellow's  death  1 
was  sorry.  1  said  to  myself,  the  girl  will 
never  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
being  *  my  lady.' '' 

A  smile  began  to  creep  about  the  cor- 
ners of  his  moutli.  For  himself,  it  is 
very  likely  that  Spears  would  have  had 
virtue  enough  to  carry  out  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  resist  all  bribes  of  rank  had 
they  been  thrown  in  his  way,  but  he  con- 
templated the  possible  elevation  of  his 
child  with  a  tender  sense  of  the  wonder- 


ful,  and  the  ludicrous,  and  incredible, 
which  melted  all  sterner  feelings.  The 
idea  that  Janet  might  be  my  lady  filled 
him  with  a  subdued  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, and  a  subtle  pride  which  veiled 
itself  in  the  humor  of  the  notion.  It 
made  him  smile  in  spite  of  himself.  As 
for  Fairfax,  this  had  so  completely  taken 
his  breath  away  that  he  seemed  beyond 
the  power  of  speech,  and  Spears  went  on 
musingly  for  a  minute  or  two  walking  be- 
side him,  his  active  thoughts  lulled  by 
the  fantastic  pleasure  of  that  vision,  and 
the  smile  still  lingered  about  his  closely- 
sharp  lips.  At  last  he  started  from  the 
weakness  of  this  reverie. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  to-night,"  he 
said,  "down  in  one  of  these  streets,  and 
1  am  going  to  give  them  an  address.  I've 
got  the  name  of  the  street  here  in  mv 
pocket  and  the  house  and  all  that  —  if 
you  like  to  come." 

"  Certainly  I  will  come,"  said  Fairfax 
with  alacrity.  He  had  not  much  to 
occupy  his  evenings,  and  he  took  a 
kind  of  careless,  speculative  interest,  not 
like  Paul's  impassioned  adoption  of  the 
scheme  and  all  its  issues,  in  Spears *s 
political  crusade.  The  demagogue  patted 
him  on  the  shoulders  once  more  as  he 
left  him.  He  hkd  always  half  patronized, 
half  stood  in  awe  of  Fairfax,  whose  care- 
less humor  sometimes  threw  a  passing 
light  of  ridicule  even  on  the  cause.  "  If 
you  see  Markham,  bring  him  along  with 
you,  and  tell  him  I  must  understand  what 
ne  means,"  he  said. 

But  Fairfax  did  not  see  Paul  again. 
He  did  not  indeed  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  Paul,  though  his  mind  was  full  of  him, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Janet  Spears 
was  a  new  complication  in  Paul's  way. 
The  whole  situation  was  dreary  and 
hopeless  enough.  His  position  as  head 
of  the  house  and  the  family,  his  impor- 
tance, his  wealth,  his  power  of  influenc- 
ing others,  all  taken  from  him  in  a  day, 
and  Spears's  daughter — Janet  Spears  — 
hun^  round  his  neck  like  a  millstone. 
Paul!  of  all  men  in  the  world  to  get  into 
such  a  vulgar  complication,  Paul  was 
about  the  last.  And  yet  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it.  Fairfax,  who  hon- 
estly felt  himself  Paul's  inferior  in  every- 
thing, heard  this  news  with  the  wonder- 
ing dismay  of  one  whose  own  thoughts 
had  taken  a  direction  as  much  above  nim 
(he  thought)  as  the  others  were  beneath 
him.  With  a  painful  flush  of  bewilder- 
ment, he  thought  of  himself  floated  up 
into  remons  aoove  himself  into  a  different 
.  atmospliere,  another  world,  by  means  of 


HE   THAT   WILL   NOT  WHEN   HE   MAY. 
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the  woman  who  had  been  Paul's  com- 
panion all  his  life,  and  Paul He  had 

heard  of  such  things ;  of  men  falling  into 
the  mire  out  of  the  purest  places,  of 
rebellions  from  the  best  to  the  worst. 
They  were  common  enough.  But  that  it 
should  be  Paul  / 

When  evening  came  he  took  his  way  to 
the  crowded  quarter  where  he  had  met 
Spears,  and   to   the   meeting   which  was 
held  in  a   back    room    in    an  unsavory 
street.     It  had  begun  to  rain,  the  air  was 
wet  and  warm,  the  streets  muddy,  the 
floor  of  the  room  black  and  stained  with 
many  footsteps.    There  was  a  number  of 
men  packed  together  in  a  comparatively 
small  space,  which  soon  became  almost 
insupportable  with  the  flaring  gas-lights, 
the  odor  from  their  damp  clothes,  and 
their  breaths.    At  one  end  of  it  were  a 
few   men  seated  round  a  table,  Spears 
among  them.     Fairfax  could  only  get  in 
at  the  other  end,  and  close  to  the  door, 
which  was  the  saving  of  him.     He  exer- 
cised politeness  at  a  cheap  cost  by  let- 
ting everybody  who  came  penetrate  fur- 
ther than  he.     Some  of  the  men  looked 
at  him  with  suspicion.     He  had  kept  on 
his  morning  dress,  but  even  that  was  very 
different  from    the   clothes    they    wore. 
They  were  not  very  penetrating  in  re- 
spect to  looks,  and  some  of  them  thought 
him  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes.    This 
was  not  a  comfortable  notion  among  a 
number   of  hot-blooded    men.     Fairfax, 
however,  soon  became   too  much   inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings  to  observe  the 
looks    that    were    directed    to     himself. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  commonplace 
business  to  be  gone  through  first  —  small 
subscriptions  to  pav,  some  of  which  were 
weekly;    little  books  to    produce,    with 
little  sums  marked;  reports  to  be  given 
in,  or  here  and  there  a  wavering  member, 
a  falling  back  into  the  world,  a  new  con- 
vert.    It  looked  to  Fairfax  at  first  like  a 
parochial  meeting  about  the  little  chari- 
ties of  the  parisTi,  the  schools,  and  the 
almshouses.      Perhaps    organization    of 
any    kind  has    its    inherent   vulgarities. 
This  movement  felt  grand,  heroic,  to  the 
men  engaged  in  it,  how  much  above  the 
curate    and  his  pennies  who  could  say : 
but  it  seemed  inevitable  that  it  should 
begin  in  the  same  way.    The  walls  were 
roughly    plastered    and    washed    with  a 
dingy  tone  of  color.    The  men  sat   on 
benches  which  were  very  uncomfortable, 
and  showed  all  the  independent  curves  of 
backs  which  toil  had  not  straightened, 
the  rough  heads  and  dingy  clothes.     Over 
all  this    the    gas  flickered,  unmitigated 


even  by  the  usual  glass  clobe.  There 
was  a  constant  shuffling  of  feet,  a  murmur 
of  conversation,  sometimes  the  joke  of 
a  privileged  wit  whispered  about  with 
earthquakes  of  suppressed  laughter. 
For  the  men,  on  the  whole,  suppressed 
themselves  with  the  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  a  meeting  and  the  expectation  of 
Spears^s  address.  **He'5  a  fellow  from 
the  north,  ain't  he?"  Fairfax  heard  one 
man  say.  "  No,  he*s  a  miner  fellow." 
"He's  one  of  the  cotton -spinners." 
While  another  added  authoritati\'e1y, 
"  None  of  you  know  anything  about  it 
It*s  Spears  the  delegate.  He's  been  sent 
about  all  over  the  place.  There's  been 
some  talk  of  sending  him  to  Parliament." 
"  Parliament,  I  put  no  faith  in  Parlia- 
ment." "  No  more  do  I."  "  Nor  I/'  the 
men  said.  "And  yet,'*  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  we've  got  no  chance  of  getting 
our  rights  till  they've  got  a  lot  like  him 
there." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  men  at  the 
table  rose,  and  there  was  instant  silence. 
The  lights  fiared,  the  rain  rained  outside 
with  a  persistent  swish  upon  the  pav^ 
ment,  the  restless  feet  shuffled  upon  the 
floor,  but  otherwise  there  was  not  a  sound 
to    interrupt   the    stillness.      This  was 
somewhat  tried,  however,  by  the  reading 
of  a  report  still  very  like  a  missionary 
report  in  a  parish  meeting.     There  was  a 
good  deal  about  an  S.  C.  and  an  L.  M. 
who  had  been  led  to  think  of  higher  prin- 
ciples of  political  moralitv  by  the  action  of 
the    society,    and  who  iiaa   now  finally 
given  in   their  adhesion.     The  meeting 
greeted  the  announcement  of  these  nev 
members  by  knocking  with   their  boot- 
heels  upon  the  fioor.    Then  some  one 
else  got  up  and  said  that  the  prospects  of 
the  society  were  most  hopenil,  and  that 
the  conversion  of  S.  C.  and  L.  M.  was 
only  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come. 
Soon   the  whole  mass  of   the  worUi^ 
classes,  as  already  its  highest  intelligence^ 
would  be  with  them.    The  meeting  again 
applauded    this    "highest    intelligence." 
They  felt  it  in  themselves,  and  thejr  liked 
the  compliment.    "  Mr.  Spears  will  nov 
address   the  meeting,"  the  last  speaker 
said,  and  then  this  confused  part  ol  the 
proceeding  came  to  an   end,  and  every- 
thing became  clear  again  when  Speaa 
spoke. 

And  yet  Fairfax  thought,  lookinc  oii,it 
was  by  no  means  clear  what  Spean 
wanted,  or  wished  to  persuade  the  otben 
that  they  wanted.    Very  soon,  howcfO^ 

he  secured  their  attention,  which 

great  point,  the  very  feet  got 
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et,  and  when  a  late  member  came 
le  long  passage  which  led  straight 
is  room,  there  was  a  universal 
r  and  hush  as  he  bustled  in. 


From  Macraillan's  Macazine. 
tLINE"  IX  A  HINDOO  PLAYHOUSE. 

festivities  at  Barodain  celebration 
marriages  of  H.  H.  the  Gaikwar 
njore  princess,  and  his  sister,  Tara 

the  Prince  of  Savantwari,  have 
irried  out  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
nusual  even  in  ceremonious  India, 
lonth  there  was  nothing  but  amuse- 
business  stood  still:  the  schools 
losed ;  rajahs  and  sirdars  asscm- 
)m  all  parts  to  honor  the  solemni- 
id  many  English  visitors  enjoyed 
spitality  of  H.  H.  the  Maharani 
Bai  Sahcb.  Nor  was  there  any 
f  variety:  illuminations,  fetes, 
fireworks,  durbars,  reviews,  hunt 
)cditions,  picnics,  balls,  nautches, 
ts,  and  similar  idmashas  (amuse- 

varied   the   monotony  of  station 

ies  the  performers  hired  for  the 
n,  the  festivities  attracted  to  Ba- 
nany  itinerant  artists :  jugglers, 
harmers,  dancers,  acrobats,  and, 
I  least  interesting,  a  company  of 
g  players. 

uirh  the  kindness  of  an  Indian 
nan,  1  was  enabled  to  be  present 
.•ral  distinctively  native  tdmashas^ 
tnessed  usually  by  Europeans, 
cning  my  friendly  '*  intelligencer  " 

e  *  Tariiy  an  adaptation  in  Marathi 
ikespcare's  'Cymbeline,'  will  be 
n  the  theatre-house  to-night  at  nine, 
cs  lor  admission  are,  two  rupees 
t  for  the  tirst  class,  one  rupee  for 
ond,  eight  annas  for  the  third,  and 
nas  for  the  fourth."  Accordingly, 
*d  with  the  needful  rupees  and  a 
)ok,  1  arrived  at  the  theatre  at  nine 
ally.  The  performance  had  not 
so  I  had  time  to  make  a  careful 
of  the  situation. 

t  Ileal  re  was  a  temporary  structure 
iboo-j)oles  and  canvas.  The  stage, 
'washed  sandbank  forming  an  oval 
hrce  leei  in  height,  twenty  feet  in 
1,  and  forty  feet  in  depth,  was 
concealed  behind  a  drop-curtain, 
ch  an  elephant  and  tiger  fight  was 
:d,  and  by  a  proscenium  of  canvas, 


adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  three- 
headed  gods  and  mythic  heroes  in  strange 
attire.  Three  uprights  —  one  of  them  a 
growing  tree  —  on  either  side  the  stage, 
sustained  the  "foot-lights"  —  some  twen- 
ty kerosene  lamps. 

The  auditorium  had  been  excavated 
from  the  sand  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, sloping  downwards  to  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  stage.  The  audi- 
ence, about  five  hundred  Hindus,  men  and 
children  (ladies  seldom  appear  in  such 
public  places*),  sat  in  semicircular  rows, 
the  first  two  classes  on  chairs  and  couch- 
es, and  the  third  on  benches,  while  the 
fourth  squatted  placidly  on  the  ground. 
Although  the  assembly  was  essentially 
Hindu,  one  only  heard  uuzerathi  and  Ma- 
rathi spoken  in  the  back  rows,  English 
being  evidently  the  fashionable  language 
amongst  the  occupants  of  the  front  seats. 
Like  an  English  audience,  they  did  not 
appear  at  all  averse  to  chaff,  and  consid- 
erable merriment  at  the  expense  of  an 
eminent  physician  (who  sat  next  me)  arose, 
when  the  Master  Doctor  Cornelius  ap- 
peared in  Act  i.,  sc.  6,  and  still  more 
when  some  wag  happened  to  discover  a 
likeness  between  old  Belarius  and  a  grey- 
bearded  "party"  in  the  second  seats. 

The  prominent  role  played  by  oranges 
in  a  British  pit  was  here  taken  by  pan 
sopari — all  the  audience,  and  most  of 
the  actors  (especially  Imogen !)  chewing 
betel-nut  vigorously  throughout  the  whole 
performance. 

From  the  playbill,  printed  in  Marathi, 
I  learned  that  the  actors  belonged  to  the 
Itchal  Karanjikar  Company  (deriving  the 
name  apparently  from  Itchal  Karanji  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country);  and  that 
**  Tara  "  had  been  translateci  by  Vishnu 
Moreshvar  Mahajani,  M.A.,  head  master 
of  the  Umraoti  High  School. 

These  bills,  distributed  gratuitously, 
contained  a  full  outline  of  the  plot.  Ex- 
cept that  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  literary  allusions,  nave  been  Indian- 
ized,  the  aclapter  has  closely  followed  his 
English  origmal. 

The  anachronism  of  having  modern 
Italians  in  ancient  Rome  is  got  rid  of  by 
the  cities  being  made  fictitious.  Britain 
has  become  Suvarnapuri  (golden  city),  and 
Italy,  Vijaipura  (land  of  fame).  The 
chief  characters  are  named :  — 


*  The  following  extract  from  Uie  play-biil  points  a 
moral :  — 

Resiwctable  ladies     ....    4  annas. 


KesiH 

Naikin  wa  Kasbin  (i.r.  disreputable 
ditto) 8 
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Imo:;rn 

Tara. 

Cymhclifu  • 

Samhhaji. 

Guuii'rius   . 

SnivAji. 

Animc^iis  . 

K  AJAR  AM. 

Bcuirius 

Malharrao. 

ChU-n 

MuraRrao. 

Post  humus 

IlAMItlRRAO. 

lachimo 

KllANDUJI. 

Pisauio 

Sadoha. 

Imo^ctt's  assumed  name  Fidele  is  literall}' 
rendered  lls/tz'asrao  (Faithful). 

I  learned  also  that  the  company's  reper- 
toire included  versions  of  "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  **Tamin;j  of  the  Shrew, 
"Tempest"  and  "Othello,"  besides  the 
^^ S/takuniala^^  and  other  Sanskrit  dra- 
mas. 

The  spectators  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  not  getting  their  full  money's 
worth,  as  the  performance  lasted  for  tive 
hours  and  three-quarters!  (9.10  p.m.  to 
2.55  A.M.) 

At  ten  minutes  past  nine  the  manager 
of  the  company,  the  leader  of  the  chorus, 
in  Marathi  sutradhdr  (coryphxus),  two 
other  sinpjers,  a  couple  of  musicians  play- 
ing a  satiir  (cithana),  and  a  tabla  (tabor, 
tomtom),  came  before  the  curtain,  and  the 
overture  —  a  hymn  to  the  god  Narayen 
that  the  play  might  be  successful  —  be- 
gan. The  manager  led  the  choric  music, 
an  excruciating  performance,  to  my  pro- 
fane ears  sounding  most  like  an  unavail- 
ing attempt  to  smother  the  squeals  of  two 
babies  with  the  din  of  a  bagpipe  and  a 
tin  kettle. 

After  a  few  minutes,  however. 

Silence,  like  a  poultice,  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound, 

but  only  for  a  moment's  space.  The 
clown,  grotesquely  attired  in  red,  and 
tricked  out  with  leaves,  waddled  in  and 
mimicked  the  hymn  of  the  chorus. 

The  manager  remonstrated,  and  some 
laughter-provoking  chaff,  after  the  man- 
ner of  circuses,  ensued.  The  hymn  was 
resumed,  the  curtain  rose,  and  revealed 
the  god  Ganpati,  a  vermilion-faced,  ele- 

Chant-trunked  monster,  with  gold  turban, 
lue  and  gold  tunic,  and  white  legs, 
seated  on  a  very  terrestrial-looking,  cane- 
bottomed  chair,  in  front  of  an  Indian 
iiouse. 

Ganpati  directed  the  manager  to  sing 
in  praise  of  Sarasvati  (goddess  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts),  and  after  the  song  a 
flash  of  stage-lightning  announced  the 
acceptance  of  the  prayer. 

Sarasvati,  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  a 
peacock's  head  and  neck  projecting  from 
her  girdle,  the  tail-feathers  fastened  to 


her  shoulders,  and  displayed  in  fan-shape 
above  her  head,  next  appeared;  on  her 
head  a  golden  mitre,  and  kerchiefs  wav- 
ing in  either  hand,  like  wings. 

The  goddess  danced  a  swift,  spasmodic 
hornpipe,  and  vanished.  The  chorus 
struck  up  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  and  the 
prologue  was  over  (10.5  p.m.). 

Thiis,  as  amongst  other  Aryan  nations, 
the  religious  origin  of  the  drama  is  indi- 
cated. This  overture,  traditional  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  slightly  \'aried 
sometimes  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Sutradhar\s  wife,  is  the  indispensable  p^^ 
li  mi  nary  to  an  Indian  theatrical  perform- 
ance. 

The  play  proper  now  began.  As 
"  Tara  "  is  a  close  translation  from  "  Cym- 
beline,"  all  description  of  the  plot  would 
be  out  of  place.  The  departures  only 
from  the  original  need  here  be  noted. 

I  must  mention,  however,  one  striking 
resemblance  to  the  drama  of  Shak^ 
speare's  own  time,  and  the  Imogen  of 
Shakespeare's  day  —  all  Ihe  fcmalt  parts 
were  acted  by  boys. 

It  would' have  been  difficult  for  any 
actress  to  have  given  with  more  womanlv 
feeling,  or  with  a  sadder  and  more  plead- 
ing voice,  the  rendering  of  the  part  of 
"  Tara  "  which  I  saw. 

The  audience  must  have  been  pro- 
foundly touched  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  played,  for  in  the  cave  scene,  where 
Imogen  lay  seemingly  dead,  and  was  b^ 
wailed  by  the  two  boys,  many  of  the  spec- 
tators brushed  aside  their  tears,  while  one 
old  rajah  fairly  blubbered  outright ! 

Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  a  tribute  to 
the  original  pathos  of  the  character,  but 
some  share  of  credit  for  so  powerfully 
exciting  the  emotion  of  pitv  must  be  given 
to  the  young  actor  himself. 

Imogen  (Tara,  f>.  Star)  being  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  play,  the  adapter  judi- 
ciously departs  from  his  original  in  giving 
her  name  to  the  piece.  He  has  shown 
equal  discrimination  in  cutting  out  the 
whole  of  that  most  un-Shakespearian 
vision  in  Act  v.,  his  deus  ex  mackM 
being  supplied  by  a  voice  from  behind  the 
scene.  With  less  pleasine  effect  to  one 
familiar  with  the  English  play,  the  famoui 
dirge :  "  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the 
sun,"  has  been  replaced  by  a  long  diip 
quisition  from  old  Belarius  on  the  doc^ 
trine  of  metempsychosis. 

The  adapter  has  made  the  king  a  ludi- 
crously contemptible  persona^,  lorded 
over  and  bullied  by  his  masculine  ^aecn. 
His  uxoriousness,  and  especiaUy  hishn- 
cntations  for  his  dear  departed  ooniort 
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in  the  last  scene,  appeared  to  afford  in- 
finite amusement  to  the  audience,  hen- 
pecked husbands  being  no  rarities  in  the 
East,  despite  the  zenana  system. 

The  part  of  Cloten  has  also  undergone 
considerable  modification,  and  has  been 
made  more  despicably  idiotic.  His  ab- 
surdities were  greatly  heightened  by  the 
actor,  who  —  though  rather  too  conscious 
of  his  own  comicalities,  and  speaking  too 
manifestly  ^Z  the  audience — stuttered'^ 
in  a  manner  that  greatly  tickled  his  hear- 
ers. In  Act  ii.,  sc.  3,  where  the  musician 
is  asked  to  sing  a  •*  very  excellent  good 
conceited  thing,"  Cloten  provoked  roars 
of  a])plause  by  his  instructions  to  the 
musician,  and  his  preference  for  a  song  in 
which  the  musician  burlesqued  classical 
music.  The  fight  between  Cloten  and 
Guiderius  was  made  very  absurd  by  Clo- 
ten's  attempts,  and  his  appeal  to  Guide- 
rius for  help  to  draw  his  sword  from  its 
sheath.  The  sword-play  woiild  have  as- 
toni:ilied  Mr.  Irving.  The  combatants, 
making  no  attempt  at  defence,  and  never 
allowing  the  swords  to  clash,  danced 
round  and  struck  each  other  alternately 
with  the  ihit  of  the  blades  on  their  lumbar 
regions!  Finally,  Cloten  was  driven  off, 
his  turban,  which  had  belonged  to  Post- 
humus,  falling  on  the  ground.  This  tur- 
ban, and  not  the  headless  body,  is  seen 
by  Tara,  and  recognized  as  her  husband's. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that,  widows 
not  remarrying  as  a  rule  in  India,  Cloten 
is  made  the  queen's  nephew,  instead  of 
being  her  *'  son  by  a  former  husband." 

In  reading  the  English  play,  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  was  something  con- 
lemjitible  about  Posthumus,  and  I  was 
given  the  same  impression  of  that  char- 
acter by  the  .Marathi  version.  The  actor, 
tf)<»,  h.ul  hardly  enough  "presence"  to 
dignify  the  part.  The  audience  seemed 
rather  Iu)rrified  at  the  love-scenes  between 
luKigen  and  Posthumus,  for  the  well- 
regulated  Indian  wife,  so  far  from  run- 
nini:  to  embrace  her  husband,  usually 
veiK  her  face  at  his  approach,  ventures 
]>erliaps  to  peep  timidly  towards  him  from 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  sari^  but  takes 
relui^'e  in  a  corner  if  her  lord  becomes  at 
all  demonstrative  in  his  atlection.  On 
the  ntlier  hand,  the  spectators  expressed 
loudly  their  warm  approval  of  the  women- 
hatir<  sentiments  uttered  by  Posthumus 
in  Act  ii.,  sc.  4  —  but  then,  their  wives 
were  not  present ! 

•  An  interpretation  prnb.iMy  of 

"  The  !snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking." 

Act  iv.,  8C  2. 
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The  soothsayer  in  Act  v.  was  replaced 
by  a  Brahmin  astrolojjer,  who  promised 
victory  to  lachimo's  side  if  they  took  care 
to  give  the  Brahmins  a  feed. 

Indians  being  very  little  accustomed  to 
sit  on  chairs,  the  actors  seemed  never 
comfortable  when  doing  so:  the  men 
generally  sat  cross-legged,  and  the  ladies, 
Imogen  and  the  queen,  invariably  placed 
one  foot  on  the  chair,  and  tucked  the  knee 
under  the  chin  in  a  manner  more  sug- 
gestive of  comfort  than  elegance.  The 
players  seemed  to  be  most  at  ease  when 
standing  erect  and  motionless.  They 
used  very  little  gesture,  their  action  being 
declamatory  rather  than  demonstrative. 
There  was  no  ranting  or  raving,  and  even 
Posthumus,  in  his  most  infuriated  tirades, 
maintained  complete  repose  of  body.  The 
defect  of  gesture  was  hardly  compen- 
sated for  by  the  very  artistic  groupmgs 
of  the  characters  in  each  scene,  and  the 
by-play  was  not  always  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. As  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the 
scenery  and  stage  accessories  were  of 
the  simplest  description,  but  the  costumes 
were  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  Two 
scenes,  one,  the  exterior  of  an  Indian 
house,  the  other,  three  palm-trees  to  rej> 
resent  the  forest,  and  half-a-dozen  common 
chairs,  completed  the  stock  of  **  proper- 
ties." 

The  dresses,  however,  deserve  descrijv 
tion  by  the  court  newsman's  abler  pen. 
The  scene  bein^  laid  in  India,  the  cos- 
tumes were  strictly  Oriental.  Imogen 
wore  the  ordinary  **  full  dress  "  of  a  Mara- 
tha  lady  —  dark  green  sari  with  gold 
edges,  golden  armlets,  and  earrings,  ller 
face  was  fair  as  any  English  maiden's,  and 
her  cheeks  bloomed  with  very  conspicu- 
ous rouge.  Unfortunately,  she  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  of  whitening  her 
arms  to  match  her  face,  and  the  contrast 
was  rather  marked  when  she  lifted  her 
nut-brown  hand,  as  she  frequently  had 
occasion  to  do,  to  adjust  the  cumbersome 
pearl  ornaments  which  adorned  (?)  her 
lily-white  nose.  A  dab  of  red  paint  on 
her  forehead,  and  a  large  '*  bob ''  of  black 
hair  projecting  from  the  back  of  her  head, 
completed  the  picture. 

The  rani  (queen)  was  similarly  attired 
in  a  sari  of  gold  tissue.  Posthumus  wore 
a  red  velvet  jacket  and  red  turban,  and 
lachimo  was  gorgeously  arrayed  in  white 
and  gold  turban,  and  tunic  of  black  vel- 
vet with  gold  embroidery.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen carried  swords.  When  the  scene 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  interior  of 
a  house,  the  performers  wore  no  sandals 
on  their  feet. 
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Speaking  of  the  boys  who  acted  on  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  Professor  Dowden 
(*•  Shakespeare  Primer/' p.  10)  says:  "A 
further  retinement  of  art  was  demanded 
from  these  young  actors  when  they  were 
required  to  represent  a  girl  who  has  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  male  attire,  as 
happens  with  Jessica  and  Portia,  with 
Rosalind,  with  Imogen;  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  at  once  pretend  to  be, 
and  avoid  becoming,  that  which  they 
actually  were."  This  the  boy  who  took 
the  part  of  Tara  achieved  to  perfection; 
his  disguise  as  a  boy  looked  exquisitely 
pirlish,  and  his  manner,  timid  yet  col- 
lected, exactly  conveyed  the  impression 
of  Imogen,  trembling  with  womanly  fear, 
and  yet  nerved  by  the  consciousness  that 
an  unguarded  gesture  meant  betrayal  of 
her  secret. 

Imogen's  dress  as  Fidele  consisted  of 
a  sleeveless  jacket  of  dark  green  trimmed 
with  gold  braid,  above  a  red,  gold-em- 
broidered kilt,  loose  yellow  knee-breeches, 
and  white  stockings.  Round  the  head  a 
green  scarf,  spangled  with  gold,  was 
wound  like  a  turban,  the  ends  covering 
the  ears  and  hanging  loosely  down  the 
shoulders.  A  slender  sword  completed 
the  equipment.  The  remaining  charac- 
ters call  for  no  special  remark,  except  the 
unusual  one  that  every  player,  from  first 
to  last,  knew  his  part  thoroughly,  and 
spoke  it  faultlessly. 

This  sketch  of  a  visit  to  a  Hindoo  play- 
house may  be  concluded  by  mentioning 
that  the  social  position  of  the  actor  in 
India  is  at  present  quite  as  respectable  as 
it  is  in  Kngland,  but  formerly,  as  in  Kn- 
gland  also,  his  was  considered  a  degraded 
calling,  on  account  of  the  frequent  im- 
morality of  its  followers. 

Harold  Littledale. 

Dakoda,  yan.  i<yA,  18S0. 


From  The  Saturd.nv  Review. 
SOCIAL  AND   LITERARY   DANDYISM. 

Dandies,  like  saints,  are  never  much 
beloved  by  their  fellow-creatures.  Like 
saints,  they  have  an  ideal  perfection  of 
manner  and  dress,  and  ideals  are  felt  to 
be  impertinent.  To  be  a  dandy  is  to  out- 
rage the  vanity  of  every  one  who  has  not 
the  energy  to  be  wakefully  attentive  to 
details  01  cleportment  and  costume.  The 
great  dandies  of  old  days,  Brummell, " 
Lauzun,  and  the  rest,  were   everywhere  , 


welcomed  because  they  made  themselves 
disagreeable  to  so  many  people.    There  is 
a  kind  of  popularity  which  is  acquired  by 
an  attitude  provokmgly  unpopular.    Men 
and  women  are  attracted  by  the  courage 
which  despises  and  disregards  their  fcel^ 
ings.     People  whose   minute  perfections 
and  sense  of  their  own  merit  make  them 
detested,  become  notorious,   and  conse- 
quently are  sought  after.     A  sage  miji^'iit 
say  to  aspiring  boyhood,  "  Voun?  man.be 
a  puppy."     In  this  respect,  as  m  others 
more  important,  the  prizes  of  the  uorld 
are  to  the  impudent.     Society  truckles  to 
people  who  can  consistently  display  their 
conscious  superiority.    The  ver)*  magni- 
tude of  their  insolence  and  the  calmness 
of  their  fatuity  excite  curiosity  and  wel- 
come analysis.     People    are  anxious  to 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  a  con- 
spicuously conceited  fellow  is  in  earnest 
and  a  supreme  fool,  or  whether  he  is 
quietly  playing  a  part.     Thus  the  eccen- 
tricity of  imperturbable  vanity,  a  \za\\j 
whicn   declares   itself   in    peculiarity  A 
dress  and  manners,  is  rather  a  good  intn^ 
duction    to    society.      A    famous   livin|; 
statesman  was  remarkable  for  his  canes 
and  waistcoats  even  before   he  was  ad- 
mired or  feared  for  his  wit  or  eloquence. 
Dandyism  was  to  him  only  a  stepping- 
stone,  as  it  usually  is  to  young  people  of 
high  ambition  and  real  strength  of  char- 
acter.   They  learn  very  early  in  life  that 
to  be  remarked  is  the  nrst  thing  necessary 
for  success,  and  social  is  of  course  more 
readily  attained  than  literary  or  political 
notoriety,  and  may  lead  on  to  these  higher 
prizes.     It  would  probably  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  '*  the  higher  dandyism  "is 
entirely    a  matter   of    calculation.    The 
most  distinguished  dandies  in  the  history 
of  society  have  been  men  of  great  power 
and  ambition  disguised  as   tops.    Ther 
have  thus  disguised  themselves,  not  only 
because  the  aistinction  gained  by  imper- 
tinent perfection  of  dress  was  necessary 
to  their  projects,  but  because  they  could 
not  do  anything  by  halves,  and  because 
they    were    supremely    ^-ain.    Vanity,  a 
quality  much  decried,  is  really  necessary 
for  some  sorts  of  success.     Without  van- 
ity there  could  scarcely  be  any  ambitkm. 
In  the  evolution  of  character  vanity  first 
declares  itself  in  the  love  of  finery  which 
is  remarkable  in  the  child  and  the  savage, 
and  which  clings  to  many  generals,  statesr 
men,  and  divines.    The  gigantic  tailors 
and  jeweller's  bills  of  a  son  do  not  usually 
make  a  parent's  heart  sing  for  joy;  bi 
these  bills  may,  in  rare  cases,  oe  more 
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full  of  promise  and  encouragement  than 
any  number  of  medals  and  first<lasses. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  parents 
and  guardians  to  take  this  hopeful  view, 
and  the  young  genius  for  dandyism,  like 
genius  for  the  other  arts,  is  too  often 
persecuted  by  indignant  and  terrified  rela- 
tions. 

A  young  man  is  never  more  certain  of 
social  success  than  at  the  moment  when 
most  other  young  men  never  mention  him 
without  saying  that  they  "would  like  to 
kick  him.'*  As  Thackeray  observed  in 
the  case  of  Pendennis,  that  desire  is  the 
result  of  cnv}'  and  of  conscious  humilia- 
tion awakened  in  manly  bosoms.  To 
provoke  people  so  much  is  a  token  of 
su|>eriority,  and  a  prize  of  nonchalance. 
Nor  is  it  social  dandyism  alone  which  thus 
irritates  the  rabble  of  decent  fellows  who 
have  neither  the  vanity,  nor  the  impu- 
dence, nor  the  strength  of  resolution  to 
win  distinction.  Literary  dandyism  is 
also  excessively  annoying  to  the  rugged 
hodmen  of  letters,  the  rapid  picturesque 
writers,  the  half  or  quarter  educated  per- 
sons who  crowd  the  press,  and  carry  their 
farrai^o  of  ill-assorted  observations  to  an 
uncritical  public.  These  industrious  per- 
sons detest  the  literary  dandy,  the  man 
who  minds  his  periods,  and  regards  the 
cadence  of  his  sentences,  and  shuns  stock 
illustrations  and  old  quotations,  as  the 
social  dandy  avoids  dirty  gloves  and 
clumsy  boots.  They  howl  at  him  as  the 
little  humorous  street  boys  bully  some 
small  Etonian  with  a  tall  hat  and  a  broad 
white  collar,  who  has  lost  himself  in 
Seven  Dials.  This  antagonism  naturally 
breeds  more  excess  in  literary  dandyism, 
till  the  prose  of  some  critics  is  as  full  of 
musk  or  millcfleurs  as  the  handkerchief  of 
a  popular  preacher.  Both  parties  are 
hardened  in  their  ways;  the  rough  and 
ready  press  man  becomes  careless  even  of 
grammar,  and  trots  out  his  quotations 
from  .Macaulay's  essays  more  vigorously 
than  of  old.  The  prose  of  the  exquisite 
begins  to  die  away  in  aromatic  nonsense, 
and  his  ^reat  genius  tires  itself  to  death  in 
the  huntin:^  for  rare  exotic  adjectives. 

There  have  been  schools  of  literary 
d.mdyism,  there  have  been  literary  dan- 
dies, more  robust  than  those  of  our  time. 
Where  wc  can  show  nothing  much  better 
nf  Mr.  Arnold  belongs  to  an  earlier  gen- 
eration! than  Mr.  Dowden  and  Mr.  Pater, 
the  great  literary  ages  can  boast  of  Plato, 
Catulius,  Ronsard,  Pascal,  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  —  nay,  one  might 
add,  Buiion   and  Machiavelli.     The  two 
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last  named  may  be  recognized  as  literary 
dandies  because  they  respected  the  mere 
details  of  their  literary  labor.  They  were 
not  of  the  sect  that  swears  by  tattered  old 
slippers  that  toast  at  the  fire,  and  ragged 
old  jackets  perfumed  with  cigars.  They 
arrayed  themselves  in  fine  linen,  if  not  in 
purple,  before  they  sat  down  to  describe 
the  animal  kingdom  or  give  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  prince.  The  other  writers, 
whose  names  we  have  taken  very  much  at 
random  from  a  crowd  of  the  greatest 
authors,  were  dandies  in  style,  exquisites 
in  literary  manners,  precisians,  who 
turned  away  from  what  was  commonplace 
in  thought.  They  lived  among  slipshod 
writers,  or  in  ages  when  all  the  world 
scribbled,  or  in  times  when  style  was  dis- 
regarded, or  not  invented,  and  they  set 
themselves  to  seek  after  grace  ana  dis- 
tinction. One  can  imagine  how  the 
Athenians,  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
harsh  and  niggardly  style  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  or  the  half-developed  prose  of 
Herodotus,  laughed  at  Plato.  That  phi- 
losopher, if  the  portrait-bust  of  him  does 
him  no  injustice,  was  very  careful  about 
the  dressing  and  curling  of  his  ambrosial 
locks.  It  is  more  certain  that  he  must 
have  given  immense  labor  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  .style,  to  that  instrument  of 
extraordinary  suppleness  and  grace  which 
was  derived  from  no  model.  The  tradi- 
tion says  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
**  Republic  '*  was  found  written  in  nine 
different  ways  in  a  note-book  of  Plato's. 
Whether  the  legend  be  true  or  not,  the 
polish  of  his  manners  and  the  **  educated 
insolence"  of  his  wit  sufficiently  mark 
Plato  as  the  great  father  and  patron  of  all 
literary  dandies.  Catullus  was  not  less  a 
literary  exquisite,  with  his  airs  of  a  spoiled 
wit,  and  his  style,  like  his  nai'um  libel- 
lum^  arida  modo  pumice  expolititm.  He 
naturally  takes  his  place  among  homines 
vcfius/iores,  among  gentlemen  who  care 
for  the  attire  of  their  thoughts,  who  let  the 
to^a  trail  with  a  delicate  grace,  and  de- 
spise all  muses  inlcpidce  atque  inele^^antes. 
The  famous  Pleiad  of  France,  the  seven 
poets  and  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  coterie  of  literary  dandies.  They 
made  it  their  business  to  care  for  the 
way  in  which  thoughts  were  presented; 
they  devised  lace  and  jewelry  of  style  and 
of  versification ;  ana  boasted  of  ceste 
celeste  mani^re  d^escrire^  a  celestial  tran- 
scendental manner  of  writing.  Du  Bellav 
ventured  to  discover  that  the  old  Frencn 
of  Froissart  and  Villon  was  scabreux  et 
mat  poly  ^  and  he  and  his  friends  were  only 
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the  precursors  of  three  or  four  successive 
schools  of  literary  dandies  in  France. 
Who  can  consider  the  polish,  the  preci- 
sion, the  accuracy  of  that  speech,  its  point 
and  elegance,  which  make  even  dull 
writers  seem  witty,  and  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  work  of  the  literary  dandies 
has  not  been  wholly  wasted  ?  Some  ad- 
vantage came  of  the  conceit  and  careful 
periods  even  of  the  elder  Balzac.  And 
though  the  great  Balzac  of  a  later  time  is 
more  remarkable  for  vigor  than  elegance, 
it  was  at  perfection  that  he  too  aimed. 
Plato  did  not  rewrite  his  sentences  more 
frequently ;  and  the  ruin  of  at  least  one 
publisher,  by  Balzac^s  expensive  correc- 
tions of  the  press,  proved  how  minutely 
careful  he  was  to  have  his  thought  draped 
in  the  very  best  and  richest  language  he 
could  procure  by  incessant  research. 
Our  own  revival  of  letters  had  its  heroic 
dandy  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  his  con- 
tempt for  the  slovens  and  grobians  of 
literature,  those  "  paper-blurrers "  who, 
"by  their  own  disgracefulness,  disgrace 
the  most  graceful  of  Poesy^^  Sidney's 
censure  of  the  dramatists  of  his  time  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  scorn  of  the  liter- 
ary dandy  of  the  nobler  sort.  "  Now  you 
shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the 
stage  to  be  a  garden.  By-and-by  we  hear 
news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place; 
then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes 
out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and 
smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders 
are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave  ;  while,  in 
the  mean  time,  two  armies  fly  in,  repre- 
sented with  swords  and  bucklers :  and 
then,  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it 
for  a  pitched  field  ?  '* 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  on  the  history 
of  literary  dandyism.  The  elegant  dis- 
dain of  Pascal,  and  his  care  for  polished 
insolence  of  irony,  might  lead  us  to  the 
reserved  conceit  and  minute  toil  of  Gray, 
and  thence  we  might  pass  to  the  fine-gen- 
tlemanly literature  of  Walpole.  Modern 
France  had  its  school  of  dandyism  under 
the  master  whom  Ouida  and  the  society 
journals  call  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
lieaudelaire.  It  might  probably  be  de- 
monstrated that  literary  dandyism  has 
been  salutar}'  as  well  as  irritating,  that  it 
has  served  as  a  protest  against  the  lax 
language  and  outworn  commonplace  of 
the  press-man  and  the  poetaster,  and  that, 
like  ordinary  dandvism,  it  has  made  its 
disciples  more  distfnguished  among  than 
beloved  by  their  literary  brethren. 


From  Tbc  Spfcfitofi 
THE  PINCH  OF  WEALTH. 

Mr.  Payn  says,  in  this  month's  Nint" 
teenth  Century^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
the  "  pinch  of  poverty,"  though  he  admits 
its  existence,  and  allows  that  the  true 
"grip  "  of  poverty  is  very  visible  indeed: 
but  it  is  much  more  dinicult  to  find  the 
pinch  of  wealth.  The  prosperous  always 
say,  with  grave  shakes  of  the  head,  that 
"money  brings  little  happiness;**  yet 
they  seem  to  enjoy  its  possession,  are 
proud  of  it  in  various  ways,  accordiog  to 
character,  use  it  freely  as  a  power,  and 
will  not  surrender  it  without  the  wry 
toughest  fighting.  A  complete  surrender 
of  wealth,  of  the  difference  between  sub- 
sistence and  competence  or  riches,  is, 
except  in  a  very  lew  cases  of  religious 
conviction,  the  rarest  of  all  forms  of  self- 
sacrifice.  So  different,  indeed,  is  the 
disconsolate  talk  of  the  well-to-do  from 
their  actual  condition,  that  the  world  sus- 
pects them  of  a  little  hypocrisy,  or  of  an 
intention  to  avert  envy  Sy  declaring,  what 
is  unquestionably  false,  the  equality  of  all 
earthly  conditions.  "  Dives  is  sa[a  with 
wealth,''  sighs  the  man  with  too  little, 
"but  how  I  wish  I  had  a  touch  of  his 
complaint !  "  A  few  men,  indeed,  ha\-e 
boldly  declared  the  regrets  of  wealth  to 
be  pretences,  and  have  asserted,  with 
Macau  lay,  that  every  guinea  they  acauire 
gives  them  distinct  and  appreciable  pleas- 
ure. He  was  the  most  generous  of  nun- 
kind,  but  he  liked  money,  and  avowed  his 
liking,  as  he  would  have  avowed  a  liking 
for  pleasant  bindings  for  his  books. 
There  was  solid  truth  in  Macaulay's  idea, 
particularly  as  to  earned  money ;  but  he 

Cut  his  truth,  as  usual,  a  gooa  deal  too 
roadly,  nothing  being  ever  quite  so  little 
complex  as  he  imagined  everything  to  be. 
Very  few  men  indeed  part  with  wealth 
voluntarily,  because  very  few  ha\'e  the 
courage  to  deprive  themselves  of  any 
faculty  or  power  they  may  hereafter  want: 
and  very  few  are  without  that  pride  io  it 
which  any  distinction  tends  to  raise;  but 
we  believe  the  constant  depreciation  d 
its  value  in  which  the  well-off  indulge,  is 
not  a  hypocrisy.  They  see,  or  many  of 
them  see,  failures  in  the  effect  of  tneir 
wealth  upon  themselves,  and  even  di- 
rectly bad  consequences  spring ng  from 
it,  wnich  quite  justify  their  shakes  of  the 
head,  though  they  are  slow  to  explain 
even  to  themselves  why  the  apples  taste 
so  ashy. 
We  Deli  eve  that  rich  men  —  we  do  not 
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nean  very  rich  men,  though  we  include 
hem,  so  much  as  the  well-off,  the  classes 
vhich  need  not  work  to  fulfil  their  desires 
-  suffer  the  pinch  of  wealth  distinctly 
:DOugh,  if  ihev  are  thoughtful  men,  to  rec- 
>f;ni7C  it  for  themselves  at  at  least  three 
;cparate  points,  the  first  trouble  being 
learlv  universal.  This  is  impatience  of 
he  close  limits  placed  upon  what  wealth 
:an  do.  Money  can  secure  so  much,  and 
nvcs  in  manv  directions  such  freedom  to 
he  will  and  so  much  of  concrete  reality 

0  the  fancy,  that  the  man  who  possesses 
t  frets  when  he  perceives  that  his  power 
kill  in  other  directions  do  so  little.  He 
eels  like  a  potentate  who  is  stopped  by 
ome  obstacle  quite  trifling,  but  quite 
mmovable :  or  a  magician  whose  genius 
annot  obey  him,  except  to  secure  ends 
rhich  he  is  not  just  then  seeking  to  ob- 
ain.  Monev,  for  example,  will  purchase 
lleviations  from  pain,  skilled  attendance, 
ood  advice,  and  soft  beds,  but  it  will  not 
urchase  the  dismissal  of  the  pain  itself. 
f  you  have  a  cancer,  millions  are  no  help. 

1  millionaire  may  have  toothache,  and  in 
oothaclie  feels,  on  account  of  the  money 
.hich  j)]accs  all  dentists  at  his  commana, 
n  additional  pang.  "Here  am  I,  who 
an  buy  all  the  help  there  is,  and  of  what 
sc  is  that  to  my  pain?"  The  sense  that 
he  money  will  aid  volition  in  so  many 
»ays  deepens  the  pain,  when  it  is  of  the 
ind  in  which  money  is  powerless,  as  it  is 
n  almost  all  serious  questions  of  health. 
The  Marquis  of  Steyne  is  not  the  less 
ggrievcil  by  his  liability  to  madness  be- 
ause  he  is  so  very  rich,  but  the  more 
ggrievcd,  as  a  man  is  who  knows  his 
Nvn  streni^th  to  be  unusual  and  finds  it 
List  insutticicnt.  That  habitual  complaint 
f  the  rich,  that  money  will  not  buy  affec- 
fon  or  happiness,  or  even  immunity  from 
lain.  has  in  it  something  of  irritation  as 
.•ell  as  of  pathos,  and  springs  often  from 
n  inclination  to  contend,  as  of  one  who 
s  unjustly  deprived  of  something.  The 
korkcrs  have  need  to  be  solicitous  about 
lealth,  but  it  is  the  rich  who  coddle  them- 
elves :  and  the  reason  is  not  so  much  the 
•assion  lor  comfort,  as  the  additional 
ense  of  tlie  value  of  health,  which  their 
nability  to  buy  it  with  money  brings 
ome  to  tlu'm  more  clearly  than  to  other 
len.  A  rich  man  who  wanted  water,  say 
1  a  shipwreck,  and  could  not  get  it,  would 
eel  in  hi^  riches,  if  he  thought  of  them  at 
11,  an  addition  to  the  pain  of  his  despair; 
nd  there  are  wants  nearly  as  urgent  as 
rater  towards  which  money  gives  just  as 
tile  aid.     A  frctfulness  born  of  tantaliza- 


tion  —  what  a  pity  there  is  no. short  word 
for  that  idea!  —  is  one  extra  pain  of  the 
rich,  and  must  have  as  depressing  an 
effect  as  we  know  the  consciousness  of 
mental  powers  with  no  opportunity  for 
their  exercise  usually  has.  The  Rea  who 
is  Red  because  the  world  gives  him  no 
chance,  burns  with  a  chagrin  which  the 
very  rich  must  often  feel. 

This  is  one  pinch  of  wealth  ;  and  there 
is  another  much  more  frequently  quoted, 
—  the  additional  difficulty  which  wealth 
creates  in  achieving  complete  success  in 
anything.  This  is  constantly  described 
as  a  consequence  of  idleness  or  of  dislike 
to  necessary  drudgery,  but  that  is  an  im- 
perfect or  even  unjust  description.  Noth- 
ing prevents  a  rich  man  from  occupying 
himself,  and  he  will  probably  drudge 
quite  as  much  as  the  poorer  man  would 
without  the  whip,  but  the  absence  of 
desire  for  the  gain  to  be  earned  makes 
the  labor  seem  positively  heavier.  A 
strength  has  been  taken  away.  We  can 
illustrate  this  by  a  comparison  which 
everybody  can  test.  A  rich  man  of  artis- 
tic leanings  will  not  toil  in  the  schools 
like  a  poor  one,  a  rich  agriculturist  will 
not  give  hours  and  years  to  economies 
which  make  agriculture  successful,  a  rich 
author  will  not  display  the  patient  re- 
search of  his  professional  rival;  but  the 
rich  politician  will  work  like  a  slave  or  a 
barrister  with  large  practice  and  no  sav- 
ings. The  rich  politician  is  no  more  la- 
borious than  the  rich  artist  by  nature,  but 
his  reward  comes  in  a  shape  he  desires; 
and  the  rich  artist's  does  not,  or  at  least 
not  in  the  same  degree.  The  politician 
desires  two  things, — the  success  of  his 
work  and  power,  and  however  rich  he 
mav  be,  has  a  double  stimulus;  but  the 
artist  desires  the  success  of  his  work  and 
money,  and,  if  he  is  rich,  fully  tastes  only 
the  first  reward.  The  comparative  feeble- 
ness of  the  stimulus  which  makes  the 
rich  man's  work  so  tasteless  is  increased 
by  that  absence  of  fixed  conditions  which 
follows  on  wealth,  the  presence  of  other 
possibilities  which  distract  the  will,  till 
energy  is  impaired  by  half-conscious  hesi- 
tations. One  road,  and  but  one,  is  open 
to  the  poor  artist,  and  he  advances  on  it 
rapidly.  One  road  is  open  to  the  rich 
artist,  and  a  dozen  tempting  lanes,  the  at- 
tractions of  which  he  pauses  to  consider 
so  often,  that  he  seems,  in  comparison 
with  his  rival,  to  crawl.  An  increase  of 
indecision  comes  to  the  rich  from  their 
riches  as  to  what  to  do  with  themselves, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  idleness,  though 
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it  is  not,  aad  which  becomes  a  distinct 
and  separate  pain.  We  all  know  the 
effect  of  an  emharras  des  richesses  in  the 
shape  of  plans,  and  for  the  rich  that  is 
never  absent.  For  all  but  a  very  few, 
compulsion,  when  it  does  not  come  from 
an  individual,  will  smooth  life. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  "pinch 
of  wealth,-'  which  we  see  and  hear  reason 
to  believe  is  the  most  severe  of  all.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  this  gen- 
eration more  especially,  the  well-to-do 
have  more  difficulty,  much  more  difficulty, 
in  bringing  up  their  children  than  the 
strugglers  have.  Formerly,  this  was  not 
so  much  the  case,  because  the  necessity 
for  strong  discipline  was  so  thoroughly 
acknowledged  that  it  was  maintained  al- 
most without  an  effort,  and  the  habit  of 
obedience  was  enforced  by  practically 
irresistible  authority.  Hut  the  specialtv 
of  to-day  is  to  concede  freedom  in  afl 
directions,  and  especially  freedom  to  chil- 
dren and  those  who  are  subordinate. 
Discipline  in  any  strong  form  is,  among 
large  classes  and  over  great  tracts  of  the 
world,  nearly  dead.  The  bad  effect  of 
that  change  —  we  do  not  mean  the  change 
from  severity  to  kindliness,  but  the  change 
from  studious  government  to  comparative 
inattention  —  is  very  great,  but  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  poverty  acts  as 
a  disciplining  atmosphere.  It  fixes  con- 
ditions rigidly.  The  girl  must  learn  to 
do  her  own  dressmaking,  or  go  untidv. 
The  boy  must  go  to  work,  or  there  wfll 
not  be  enough,  and  to  that  particular 
work,  for  only  the  rich  have  much  choice 
of  occupations.  Economy  is  imperative, 
for  the  money  is  not  there,  and  no  train- 
ing in  self-sacritice  acts  dailv,  hourlv,  mo- 
mently,  like  compulsory'  economy.  The 
will  is  compressed  by  the  facts  of  life,  and 
becomes  at  once  strong  and  pliable,  like 
leather.  With  the  rich,  that  discipline  is 
absent,  and  cannot,  as  Mr.  Payn  has 
pointed  out  in  an  amusing  story,  be  arti- 
ficially produced ;  and  the  young  have 
only  conscious  *' training,"  in  the  athlete's 
sense,  from  direct  authority,  which,  as  we 
said,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  relax. 
The  result  is  not  only  that  the  passions, 
especially  the  passion  of  self-will,  grow 
too  strong,  though  that  is  so  clear  as  to 
have  become  a  truism :  but  that  among 
both  good  and  bad  a  certain  bonclessness 
of  character  is  apparent,  a  certain  indis- 
position to  endure,  or  to  form  strong  pur- 
poses as  to  the  work  of  life,  a  certain 
want  not  so  much  of  energy  as  of  decision 
and   pertinacity.     The  children    of    the 


strugglers  very  often  fail  utterly,  either 
from  inherent  defects  of  character  or  from 
insuperable  obstacles  of  position :  but 
more  of  them  win  than  the  children  of 
the  well-off,  and,  taken  as  a  body,  they 
have  stronger  and  finer  character's.  .As 
their  children  grow  up,  the  well-to-do  find 
them  more  burdensome,  more  difficult  to 
manage,  more  troublesome  to  "settle." 
than  the  poorer  do ;  are  more  anxious  frir 
their  future,  and  more  displeased  wirh 
their  defects  of  character  and  conduct, 
which,  indeed,  from  the  absence  of  the 
pressure  of  circumstance,  are  much  great- 
er. With  the  very  rich,  anxiety  about 
their  children,  crosses  of  different  kinds 
inflicted  by  them,  and  their  frequent  total 
failures,  niake  up,  we  believe,  a  definite 
and  separate  source  of  pain ;  and  even 
with  the  well-off,  greatly  increase  the 
burden  of  life,  just  at  the  time  when 
burdens  are  most  anxiously  avoided,  k 
man  has  not  gained  much  in  the  stnigjie 
of  life  whose  children  are  profligate,  habv- 
ish,  characterless,  or  given  up  to  seltisi)- 
ness ;  and  that  is  far  more  often  the  lot 
,  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor,  and  consti- 
tutes at  least  one  true  "  pinch  of  wealth.** 


From  The  Globe. 
PROFESSIONAL  FOOLS. 

The  annals  of  folly  hold  nothing  more 
curious  than  the  history  of  the  profes- 
sional fools,  those  strange  beings  who 
lived  by  their  wit  or  their  weakness.  The 
custom  of  keeping  court  and  domestic 
fools  is  said  to  have  originated,  like  most 
other  things,  in  the  East.  However  that 
may  be,  it  must  have  been  very  common 
at  an  early  period.  The  Athenians  had 
their  public  fools  called  "  flies,"  because 
they  were  free  to  enter  into  any  banquet 
without  invitation.  At  Xenophon's  feast 
there  reclined  the  sorry  jester  PhiHp, 
soon  to  be  put  to  silence  by  the  stern 
reproof  of  Socrates.  Rome  had  her 
scurra,  her  cincedi^  her  mononcs^  her  nat- 
urals, and  her  monstrosities,  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  the  fool  market 
Haroun-al-Raschid  kept  a  noted  jester 
named  Dahalul,  most  probably  an  A^n^ 
nian,  for  Armenia  was  held  to  produce 
the  choicest  strain  of  fools  in  the  East 
There  are  very  early  notices  of  fods  in 
(«erman  courts,  but  not  until  after  the 
Crusades  did  they  become  common 
amongst  the  I^tin  nations.  Trojes  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Armenia  (rf  the 
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West,  for  there  is  a  letter  extant  from 
Charles  V.  of  France  to  the  mayor  and 
biir«;esscs  asking  them  to  supply  him 
with  another  fool.  The  merry  brother- 
hood waxed  puissant ;  they  gained  the 
patronnp^e  of  two  saints,  St.  Julian  and 
St.  Mathurin,  and  though  John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  1160,  had  denied  them  the  sacra- 
ment, religion  looked  benignly  on  them 
from  her  loftiest  throne  on  earth,  for  Leo 
X.  kept  a  pack  of  jesters,  and  laughed 
immoderately  at  them  over  his  favorite 
dainty  of  peacock  sausage.  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  the  Old  World,  for  Cor- 
tez  saw  at  the  court  of  Montezuma,  in 
the  wondrous  city  of  Mexico,  a  company 
of  humorous  misshapen  beings,  two  of 
whom  he  procured  and  piously  sent  to 
Rome  for  the  amusement  of  Clement 
VII.  The  pleasant  folly  spread,  women 
took  to  fooling,  and  nobles  and  men  of 
learning  jangled  the  bells  and  trifled  with 
the  dagger  of  lath.  Fools  amassed  for- 
tunes, estates  were  given  to  them  —  wit- 
ness one  who  held  his  lands  upon  the 
condition  of  executing  "a  saltus,  a  suffa- 
tus,  and  a  bambulus, '  yearly  before  the 
kincr.  Tbev  were  benefactors  and  found- 
ers  of  religious  houses  like  Rahere,  to 
whom  wc  owe  the  Church  and  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  East  Smithfield;  and 
Hitard,  tool  to  Edmund  Ironside,  who  left 
an  estate  at  Walworth  for  the  benefit  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  They  became  the 
confidants  of  kings,  and  the  mouthpieces 
of  political  parties ;  they  were  even  sent 
on  secret  missions.  In  later  times,  Peter 
the  Great  recruited  the  ranks  of  his  fools, 
who  were  divided  into  classes  according 
to  their  qualifications,  by  enrolling 
amongst  them  those  ambas.sadors  or  men 
of  science  whose  negotiations  or  re- 
searches were  not  to  his  liking.  Several 
fools  are  recorded  to  have  fought  gal- 
lantly, and  to  have  saved  their  masters 
from  the  hands  of  assassins.  The  Fran- 
ciscans borrowed  their  name,  calling 
themselves  ''  Fools  of  the  World."  The 
Jack-Puddings  who  frequented  fairs  and 
markets  stole  their  jokes.  Whole  ages 
were  leavened  with  the  light  yeast  of 
their  folly,  and  laughed  as  the  nineteenth 
century  cannot  laugh. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  dress  of  the 
fool  was  greatly  varied  at  different  times 
and  in  clifferent  places.  Will  Somers, 
one  of  the  fools  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  an 
outfit  at  the  king's  charge  of  thicklv-lined 
green  cloth.  His  portrait  by  Holbein 
may  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
firarments   of  Edward  VI.'s   jester  were 
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"painted"  afresh  on  one  o^caiiion;  an 
art  that  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Idiots 
or  naturals  wore  long  petticoats  c{  yel- 
low ;  that  being  the  toors  especial  Color. 
Their  restless  habits  caused  tj^em  tow^ar 
out  their  boots  very  quickly,  as  the  hou^^. 
hold  expenses  of  the  French  court  testify. 
The  fool's  head  was  shaven,  nor  were  the 
ladies  spared  this  disfigurement,  for  there 
is  a  charge  of  "iiijd.  for  shaving  of  Jane, 
the  fole  s  hedde  "  in  the  books  of  one  of 
our  queens.  Fools  being  so  constantly 
near  the  persons  of  great  men,  had  often 
to  stand  amid  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes, 
dumb  jesters,  silent  witnesses  that  favor, 
honor,  and  rank  may  be  empty  as  the 
emptiest  of  jests.  So  stood  poor  Patch, 
in  Putney  town,  beside  the  dishonored 
Wolsey.  They  were  travelling  towards 
my  Lord  of  Winchester's  house  at  Esher 
in  very  miry  weather.  Presently  a  gen- 
tleman riding  hastily  overtook  them,  bear- 
ing a  gracious  letter  and  a  golden  ring 
from  the  king.  Wolsey,  overjoyed,  be- 
thought him  of  what  peace-offering  he 
could  send  to  his  imperious  sovereign. 
His  eye  rested  upon  the  crestfallen  Patch. 
'*  The  fool  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds, ■' 
said  the  cardinal;  "  PU  give  him  to  the 
king."  But  Patch  was  of  finer  metal  than 
he  had  been  accounted,  and  would  not 
leave  him  who  could  be  "  sweet  as  sum- 
mer "  to  those  he  loved.  And  so  resolute 
was  he  that  in  the  end  six  men  had  to 

fird  the  noble  fool  to  a  horse  and  trot 
im  off  to  his  new  master.  Heywood, 
poet,  dramatist,  royal  jester,  and  staunch 
Catholic,  was  often  called  upon  to  **un- 
dumpish  "  his  mistress,  the  unhappy 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  her  dying  hours, 
when  she  felt  the  sting  of  the  beloved 
Philip's  desertion  and  of  her  subjects' 
hatred,  he  was  with  her  to  the  last,  solac- 
ing her  with  music. 

The  fashion  of  humor  has  changed; 
the  old  jests  have  lost  their  savor.  No 
king  of  Spain  would  die  nowadays  from 
laughter  at  a  fooPs  jest.  The  quips  and 
quibbles  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  arc  dead  as  flowers  that  have  been 
clasped  for  centuries  in  a  missal.  And 
vet  the  brood  of  folly  struggled  hard  for 
life  and  lingered  long  in  odd  places. 
Muckle  John,  fool  to  Charles  I.,  was  the 
last  ofificial  royal  fool  in  England,  and  in 
1680  fools  in  private  houses  were  reported 
"out  of  fashion."  In  1722  a  certain 
Kathrin  Lise  was  jester  to  the  Duchess 
von  Sachsen  Weissenfels  Dahme,  and 
Dicky  Pearce,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool, 
had  the  honor  of  having  his  epitaph  writ 


From  Nature. 
ANCHOR-ICE. 


jQ^  ANCHOR-ICE. 

\       tt'i  hy  S'*vifr.    I*  v   .  ...Ni  jvr  J  for  George  conditions  are  requisite  for  its  formation, 

*      II..  wh'i*  '  r  T-    "1  ^"i  aie>,  to  abolish  the  namely:  — 

r,jt  l^urr.jro'iii   «ip.-  ^idiitf     to   the    royal  ,     .        i     ^      *        u  .* 

tail  !?«■  J    „",.'■,        ■  .1.  ^^«„.«^     Vu«  !•  A  rocky  or  stony  bottom. 

'iftn^-'»*"M,  iMc  K  ii^^s  . '  jk-crower.     The  ^    a\^  ^^           *.        ^                 j    -.l^l  » 

joiis-     -j^' T ,      ,  <>  .    „„^u    u«.,^i..*:^ 2.  Shallow  water  as  compared  with  that 

fiinl  ■' ccl  \yitij   i.)i-    »:encn   Revolution,  t.*  u           *.u      *.                   *^ 

looi      "-^^    /                 o*«f  ,«^^:o^,.^i  f«n ,!  higher  up  the  stream, 

an/i    :  \va:» 'tiL  the  ■!  jst  ot  mediaeval  loljy  z.     k       -ti.                *      j          u    •     . 

f"'    appearci  atihe  Kglinton  Tourna-  .   3'  A  swifter  current  and  rougher  water 

•-      t,  bV;indi.he.i  its  bauble  for  a  little  '"  comparison  «-.th  a  smooth  and  slo«r 

..xe,  and   •.  v.ished.    Whether  the  an-  '"*'»">"  '""nediately  above. 

cnt  spiiit  * .:  laid,  or  whether  it  does  yet  All  these  conditions  existed  in  the  pres- 

j.au'it  tiiP  c-juncils  of  the  nation,  let  those  ent  case. 

kecp-cycd  gentlemen,  the  reporters,  in-  The  ford  was  a  rapid,  and  as  I  have 

forn.     -.  already  mentioned,  shallow,  whilst  \mmt- 

diatcly  above  there  was  a  pool  of  nearly 

still  water,  three  or  four  times  as  deep, 

which  was  ice-covered  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ford.  On  the  surface  of 
this  almost  still  water,  close  to  the  rapid, 
where    it  was    yet    unfrozen,  numerooi 

On  looking  over  some  old  papers  I  find  small  crj-stals  of  ice  were  forming  and 

a  few  notes  on  a  rather  curious  instance  floating,  mdicating  that  the  water  was  at 

of  the  mode  of  formation  of  anchor-ice  —  perhaps   colder    than  —  the   freezing- 

which   was  accidentally  brought  to  my  point. 

notice.  When   these   ice-crystals  and  surface 

When  at   Repulse  Bay  on  the   Arctic  cold  water  get  into  the  turmoil  of  the 

Circle  many  years  ago,  I  went  out  one  rapid,  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 

morning  in  the  latter  part  of  September  the  rocks  and  stones  at  the  1x)t torn,  which 

to  shoot  deer,  and  on  my  way  forded  a  are  thus  cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point, 

stream  of  no  great  size,  dry-shod,  having  and  become  convenient  nuclei  for  ice-for- 

on  Eskimo  waterproof  boots,  the  water  mation.* 

being  little  more  than  a  foot  deep.     The  Supposed  anchor-ice  is  often  found  at 

parts  of  this  small  river  which  had  a  slow  the  bottoms  of  shallow  lakes  and  ponds, 

current  were  already  covered  with   ice,  and  also  in  the  quieter  pools  of  rivers: 

but  not  strong  cnougn  to  bear  my  weight,  but  this,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 

For  so  early  a  date  the  day  became  ex-  not  true  anchor-ice,  out  is  formed  in  the 

tremely  cola,  and  on  my  way  home,  after  usual  manner,  beginning  at  the  surface 

an  absence  of  about  eight  hours,  I  was  and  increasing  in  thickness  dawHZL'ards 

surprised   to  find,  when  recrossing  the  until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  to  which  it 

stream,  tliat  the  water  came  high  over  my  freezes  firmly  and  remains  attached  dur- 

knees,  filh'ng  my  boots.  ing  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer 

On  examination  I  discovered  that  this  — perhaps  longer  —  with  two,  three,  or 

rise  of  water  was  produced  by  an  accumu-  more  feet  deptli  of  water  over  it,  as  it 

lation  of  frozen  ivaier  fully  eight  or  nine  slowly  thaws. 

inches  deep,  adhering  to  the  stones  at  the  The   manner   in  which    anchor-ice  is 

bottom  of  the  rapid,  all  of  which  must  formed   may  be  well  known ;  if  so,  the 

have  been  formed,  since  the  morning,  at  fact  that   no  satisfactory*  description  of 

the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  inch  in  the  the  process  has  come  under  my  notice 

hour.     The  foot  sank   readily  into  this  is  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  for 

*'  slushy  "  formation,  a  lump  of  which  rose  troubling  you  with  this  communication, 

buoyantly  to  the  surface  at  each  step.  J.  Rae. 

Unfortunately  1  could  not  wait  to  study  4,  Addison  Gardeni.  Kensington,  W.,  March ss- 

the  process  of  construction,  as  it  was  get- 
ting "  dusk,^'  and  mv  wet  clothes  —  which  •  The  wav  in  «hich  masset  of  ice,  rartlt  in  eiurt. 
had  to  be  cut  on  when  I  got  to  my  fire-  which  have  beenfloatingon  the  mrface  in  the  smoother 
less  tent  — began  speedily  to  freeze.  and  slower  current  of  a  m-er,dii»ppear  when  they  eottr 
,,  ^<ii'''ii>  •  A  rapid  and  remain  under  water  Tor  some  limr,  niv 
I  have  seen  '*  anchor-ice  "  in  rivers  be  noticed  in  any  country  where  the  winten  aic  coU 
many  times,  and  believe  that  two  or  three  enough,  at  the  breaking  up  of  riven  in  the  sprini. 
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IN   A   HAYFIELD,   ETC. 


IN  A  HAYFIELD. 


Before  the  mower's  sweeping  scythe 
The  dewy  grasses  bend  and  fall ; 

A  group  of  children,  gay  and  blithe, 
Amid  the  hay  keep  carnival : 

While  rising  high,  in  azure  sky, 

The  morning  sun  shines  lovingly. 

The  flowers  and  grasses  slowly  fade, 

And  o*er  their  wreaths  the  children  sigh  ; 

A  maiden  sees  in  ev'ry  blade 

Kmblems  of  hopes  but  born  to  die  : 

Yet  in  the  sky,  still  rising  high, 

The  golden  sun  shines  lovingly. 

The  mower  works  with  hacgard  eyes, 
For  bitter  grief  is  in  his  breast ; 

A  lark  flies  up  with  startled  cries  — 
The  scythe  has  swept  away  her  nest : 

Yet,  risen  high  in  deep  blue  sky, 

The  sun  still  shines  on  lovingly. 

From  ivied  church  the  mourners  go 
(The  sun  is  sinking  in  the'west)  ; 

The  mower  Death  has  laid  one  low. 
With  fading  flowers  to  be  at  rest : 

Yet  in  the  sky  'mid  smile  and  sigh, 

The  sun  shines  ever  lovingly. 

Cassell's  Magazine.  G.  W. 


IN  SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

•'  How  often  and  how  vainly  do  we  try 
To  paint  in  words  the  dying  of  the  day !  ** 

W.  B.  Scott. 

Now  the  last  streak  of  sunset  is  subdued 
By  twilight,  and  the  fainting  crimsons  die 
Across  the  spaces  of  the  western  sky  ; 
The  rook  is  winging  homeward  with  his  food, 
Down  in  the  oozy  sedge  the  curlew's  brood 
Have  hushed  themselves  to  silence  suddenly. 
As  if  afraid  to  startle  with  their  cry 
The  listening  stretch  of  moorland  and  still 
wood. 

Day  is  reluctant  to  resign  this  hour, 
And  night  scarce  dares  to  take  it  till  the  shell 
Of  the  high  moon  casts  forth  its  miracle 
Of  perfect  silver,  and  resumes  its  power 
Over  the  wind,  the  sea-wave,  and  the  flower 
That  folds  against  the  night  its  weary  bell. 
Fraser's  Magazine.  W\  A.  SiM. 


ABER   WATERFALL. 

Born  in  mountains,  'mid  the  heather. 

Laughing  lightly  on  my  way, 
Gliding  o'er  the  soft  brown  mosses. 
Leaping  o'er  the  stones  in  spray ; 
Little  noting  whither  wend  I, 

Filled  my  heart  with  careless  joy, 
Down  the  mountain-gorge  thus  wend  I, 
Thinking  all  the  world  my  toy. 


Sudden  open  wide  before  me. 

Rock  and  crag  and  mountain  range ; 
And  my  lover,  waiting  for  me. 
At  my  feet  lies  still  and  strange ; 
Calling  me  with  many  voices: 
Lazy  lappings  on  tfie  shore ; 
Deep-tonea  moans  from  ocean  cavemt; 
Silver  lispings;  thunderous  roar! 

O  my  lover  !  grand  and  mighty. 
Dare  I  venture  the  rash  deed  ? 
All  my  soul  has  gone  before  me  ! 
Follow  I  with  swiftest  speed. 
O'er  the  precipice  my  waters 

Rush  tumultuous  at  one  bound ; 
Shattered  ?  broken  ?  ah,  what  care  I  ?— 
Thou,  my  lover,  thou  art  found ! 

Temple  B«. 


THE  WORLD  AS   I  FIND  IT. 

They  say  the  world's  a  weary  place, 

W^here  tears  are  never  dried. 
Where  pleasures  pass  like  breath  on  g]a« 

And  only  woes  abide. 
It  may  be  so  —  I  cannot  know  — 

Yet  this  I  dare  to  say. 
My  lot  has  had  more  glad  than  sad. 

And  so  it  has  to*day. 

They  say  that  love's  a  cruel  jest ; 

They  tell  of  women's  wiles  — 
That  poison  dips  in  pouting  lips, 

And  death  in  dimpled  smiles 
It  may  be  so  —  I  cannot  know — 

Yet  sure  of  this  I  am, 
Oh^  heart  is  found  above  the  ground 

Whose  love  is  not  a  sham. 

They  say  that  life's  a  bitter  curse  — 

Tnat  nearts  are  made  to  ache. 
That  jest  and  song  are  gravely  wrong, 

And  health  a  vast  mistake. 
It  may  be  so  —  I  cannot  know  — 

But  let  them  talk  their  fill ; 
I  like  my  life,  and  love  my  wife, 

And  mean  to  do  so  stilu 
Good  Words.  FREDERICK  LaNGBRIDGE. 


A  LOVE^ONa 


1  WILL  not  reason  why  I  love, 

Or  what  I  love  in  thee  I 
There  breathes  some  secret  from  abofC 

In  every  flower  we  see. 

Suddenly  as  we  pass  we  own 
Some  glimpse  or  scent  divine,— 

Such  secret,  to  none  others  known^ 
My  heart  has  read  in  thine  I 
Spectator.  R.  L  CX 


THE   LETTERS   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

The  dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  re- 
cently published  memoir  of  his  mother, 
gives  us  her  estimate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
"As  to  Sir  Waller,  when  one  thinks 
over  other  works  and  other  writers,  there 
is  not  one  to  be  compared  to  him  since 
Shakespeare  ;  not  one  to  whom  so  many 
can  feel  grateful  for  the  number  of  hours 
of  innocent  and  delightful  amusement  he 
has  given  to  the  world."  f 

This  opinion  was  expressed  before  the 
publication  of  any  of  the  works  of  the 
great  writer,  whose  selected  letters  are 
now  given  to  the  world.  At  its  date  we 
should  have  concurred  in  it,  but  now  we 
think  that  in  the  amount  of  innocent  and 
delightful  amusement  Dickens  has  given 
to  the  world  he  certainly  equals,  perhaps 
even  surpasses,  Scott.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  we,  therefore,  gladly 
welcome  these  volumes,  which  completely 
fultil  their  editors*  intention  and  "great 
desire  to  give  to  the  public  another  book 
from  Charles  Dickens's  own  hands,  as  it 
were,  a  portrait  of  himself  by  himself."  t 

The  editors,  to  whom  the  preparation 
of  the  work  has  undoubtedly  been  "a 
labor  of  love,"  tell  us  that  they 

intend  this  collection  of  letters  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  '*  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,"  by 
John  Forstcr.  That  work  [they  go  on  to  say], 
perfect  and  exhaustive  as  a  biography,  is  only 
incomplete  as  regards  correspondence,  the 
scheme  of  the  book  having  made  it  impossible 
to  include  in  its  space  any  letters,  or  hardly 
any,  besides  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Forster. 
As  no  man  ever  expressed  himself  n\oxt  in  his 
letters  than  Charles  Dickens,  we  believe  that 
in  publishing  this  careful  selection  from  his 
general  correspondence  we  shall  be  supplying 
a  want  which  has  been  universally  felt  § 

Not  onlv  do  wc  a^ree  in  this  belief,  but 
we  go  further :  we  believe  that  had  we 
only  had  the  ''  letters,"  and  not  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  biography,  we  should  have  known 
more  what  manner  of  man  Dickens  was 

•  I hr  Letteri  cf  L'harlfs  DicktHS.  Edited  by  his 
Si^iKK-iN-L\\v  and  Ins  Lldest  I)ai»(;htkr.  In  2 
v(.]s.     Vi!.  I.     London:  Chapman  and  H.ill. 

t  Memoirs  of  Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley,  by 
Ariliur  J'enrhyii  Stanley,  p.  301. 

J  V(>;.  i.,  prtface. 

f  Ibid. 


than  if  we  had  known  him  only  from  Mr. 
Forster's  "  Life." 

The  letters  extend  over  the  period  from 
1833  to  1870,  that  is,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Dickens's  literary  life,  just  before 
the  starting  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers," 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  we  purpose 
calling  our  readers'  attention  to  those  of 
them  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the 
writer's  mind  and  style. 

We  first  take  an  illustration  of  Dick- 
ens's habit  of  making  real  persons  and 
events  the  foundation  of  characters  and 
incidents  in  his  tales.  In  a  letter  written 
to  his  wife  during  a  tour  in  Yorkshire, 
undertaken  in  order  that  he  might  inves- 
tigate for  himself  "the  real  facts  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Yorkshire  schools," 
and  dated  from  **  Greta  Bridge,"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  our  readers  will 
remember  "  Dotheboys  Hall "  is  placed, 
he  writes :  — 

We  reached  Grantham  between  nine  and  ten 
on  Thursday  night  and  found  everything  pre- 
pared for  our  reception  in  the  very  best  inn  I 
have  ever  put  up  at.  It  is  odd  enough  that 
an  old  lady  who  had  been  outside  all  day  and 
came  in  towards  dinner-time  turned  out  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  Yorkshire  school,  returning 
from  the  holiday  stay  in  London.  She  was  a 
very  queer  old  lady,  and  showed  us  a  long  let- 
ter she  was  carrying  to  one  of  the  boys  from 
his  father,  containing  a  severe  lecture  (en- 
forced and  aided  by  many  texts  of  Scripture) 
on  his  refusing  to  eat  boiled  meat  She  was 
very  communicative,  drank  a  great  deal  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  towards  evening  be- 
came insensible,  in  which  state  we  left  her. 

Again,  writing  on  another  day,  during 
the  same  journey :  — 

We  had  a  very  droll  male  companion  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  most  deli- 
cious lady's  maid  for  twenty  miles,  who  im- 
plored us  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  the  coach 
windows,  as  she  expected  the  carriage  was 
coming  to  meet  her,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
missing  it.  We  had  many  delightful  vaunt- 
ings  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  the  end  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  carriage  did 
not  come,  but  a  very  dirty  girl  did.* 

Here  we  plainly  have  the  origin  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  drunken  habits.  The  boy  who 
refused  to  eat  boiled  meat  appears  in 

•  VoL  i.,  p.  8. 


joS  THE    LETTERS    OF   CHARLES   DICKENS. 

"  Nicholas    Nickleby "  as    the    luckless  have  the  rest  hashed  to-morrow  with  some 

pupil  of  Squcers  who  was  reproved  in  a  greens  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  and  so  am  L 

letter  from  "  his  maternal  aunt,  who  was  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  poitcr 

suspected  of  standing  in  a  nearer  mater-  **°^  ^"'^  *>«  thought  it  spoiled  the  flavor,  no  I 

nal  relation  towards  him,  for  turning  up  J^.^  ^l"?  |^^r^  'J^^J^  J°"  »*>^"'';*  have  seen 

his  nose  at  the  cow's  liver  broth  after  his  "™  ^""^  '^  }  thought  he  would  never  ha« 

,         X      •    J      1     1       LI                   -^  n  left  oft.     I  also  gave  him  three  pounds  oi 

good  master  had  asked  a  blessing  on  it,  ^^^^^  j„  sixpences  to  make  it  seem  more,  and 

while  the  lady  s  maid  of  real  life  appears  ^^  ^^j^,  ^j^cctly  that  he  would  give  more  than 

in  the  tale  as  a  lady  who,  during  the  de-  half  to  his  mamma  and  sister  and  divide  the 

lay  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  the  coach  rest  with  poor  Smike,  and  I  say  he  is  a  good 

during   Nicholas's  journey  to  Dotheboys  fellow  for  saying  so;  and  if  anybody  says  he 

Hall,  was  very  particular  that  a  lookout  isn't,  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  they 

should  be  kept  for  a  carriage  with   ser-  like  — there. 

vants  in  the  smartest  liveries  (in  a  snow-  Fanny  Squeers  shall  be  attended  to^  depend 

storm)  coming  from   Grantham,  "  which  "P^"  '^    ^our  drawing  of  her  is  very  like^ 

induced  one  of  the  other  passengers  to  except  that  I  don't  think  the  hair  is  quite  coriy 

ask  her  whether  there  was  not  very  good  ^"°"8*^-    ^he  nose  ,s  particularly  like  hen, 

.,.^,          .1.1      j£i-.L  and  so  are  the  legs.    She  is  a  nasty,  disagree- 

society  m  the  neighborhood  of  Grantham,  ^^^^  ^^.      ^^^  j  ^„^^  .^  ^„  ^^^^  ^ 

which  the  lady  answered  there  was,  in  ^^^^  ^^cn  she  sees  it ;  and  what  I  say  is.  that 

a  manner  that  showed  she  belonged  to  i  hope  it  may.    You  will  say  the  same  I  know, 

it."  *  at  least  I  think  you  will. 

We  take  next  a  letter  to  a  child,  who  I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter. 

had  written  to  him  with  suggestions  as  to  but  I  cannot  write  very  fast  when  I  like  the 

the  final  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  person  I  am  writing  to,  because  that  makes  me 

awarded  to  the  characters  in  "  Nicholas  ^^'^^^  a^"*  ^^^^  and  I  like  you,  and  so  I  tdl 

Nickleby  "  on  the  completion  of  the  story.  >'«"•    Besides,  it  is  just  eight  o'clock  at  night 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  writer  ^"^  ^  ?»^^y  S^J^  ^^  *^  eight  o'clock  eicepc 

and  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  ^^^"  ''  's  my  birthday,  and  then  I  »t  ap  to 

r  ^x             ^    i.A.     ,^     t  supper.     So  I  will  not  say  anytmng  more  be* 

success  in  one  of  the   most  difficult  of  ^^^^  this- and  that  is  my  love  To  you  asd 

arts -that  of  writing  for  children  in   a  Neptune,  and  if  >'ou  will  drink  my  health  eteiy 

style  not  childish  in  thought,  but  amusing  christmas-day  I  will  drink  yours— come, 

and  easily  understood.  I  am,  respected  sir. 

Respected  Sir,  - 1  have  given  Squeers  one  ^^"^  affectionate  friend.^ 

cut  in  the  neck  and  two  on  the  hand,  at  which  For  none  of  Dickens's  friends  had  he 

he  appeared  much  surprised  and  began  to  cry.  ^  deeper  affection  and  a  higher  admirir 

which,  being  a  cowardly  thing,  is  just  what  ^^^^  ^^an  for  the  late  William  Charles 

Ishould  have  expected  from  him- wouldn't  j^j^^^^^jy^      This     appears     abundantly 

^^i*',              r  11    J          u  .        .  ij  throughout  these  volumes.    We  elve  the 

I  have  carefully  done  what  you  told  me  in  ,.  °,                .         -    .           -     ,*          ,^ 

your  letter   about    the    lamb   and    the    two  ^^^^^^^^  expression  of  these  fechngs.     t 

••  shceps  "  for  the  little  boys.  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Macready  $ 

They  have  also  had  some  good  ale  and  porter  retirement  from  the  management  of  Cor- 

and  some  wine.    I  am  sorry  you  didn't  say  cnt  Garden  Theatre. 

what  wine  you  would  like  them  to  have.     I  .  ^..^v»  ««♦  *„  w.  -^.^.  •^  u*—  ^  .««» 

,        -^           ,            .  •  .     .      iM    1  f  ought  not  to  t)e  sorry  to  hear  of  vnot 

cave  them  some  shcrr\'  which  they  liked  very  ,  ,.     ?       u  *   t               *   -^u  ..     j-       L.^ 

^     .             ^         ,        \              1-  .I     •  I       J  abdication,  but  I  am.  notwithstanding,  mott 

much,  except  one  boy  who  was  a  little  sick  and    ,       ...         .     . ^    . ,  .  ^  ..l- 

,    ,  *               .  J    1      .T                u              1  heartilv  and  sincerely  sorry,  for  my  own  sake 

choked  a  good  deal.    He  was  rather  greedy.  ^„j  ,^;  ^^^  ^^  thousan<b  who  ^,  no.  go 

and  thats  the  truth,  and  I  beheve  .t  went  the  ^„j  ^^.^^^  f„^  ^  theatre-»t  \tJu  t^h  i 

wrong  way.  wh.ch  I  say  served  h.m  right,  and  ^^^^^^  ^                j^,^ ;  ,ml  I  do  now  in  m 

J  hope  you  will  say  so  too  heart  believe  that  for  a  long  and  d«ai,  time 

Nicholas  had  his  roast  lamb  as  you  said  he    ,.    ^  .  ..^  j^ii^u*  i ^.  .  j 

,      .          ,,      ^               ,11            r  that  exquisite  delight  has  passed  away. 

was  to.  but  he  could  not  eat  it  all.  and  saj-s  .f  „   j^          .       ^^^         mIsfoituU  »A 

you  do  not  mind  h.s  doing  so  he  should  like  to  ^^^^  ^^^  Portsmouth  critic  of  Mr.  Crummte' 

*  We  are  compelled  to  quote  from  memory,  and 

although  substantially  we  may  not  be  verbally  accurate.  *  Vol.  i.,  pp.  14,  1$. 
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company,  I  say  that,  as  an  exquisite  embodi- 
ment of  the  poet*s  vistons,  and  a  realisation  of 
human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent 
light  our  dreamy  moments,  and  laying  open  a 
new  and  magic  world  before  the  mental  eye, 
the  drama  is  gone  ^-  perfectly  gone. 

With  the  same  perverse  and  unaccountable 
feeling  which  amuses  a  heartbroken  man  at  a 
dear  f riend*8  funeral  to  see  something  irresisti- 
bly comical  in  a  red-nosed  or  one-eyed  under- 
taker, I  receive  your  communication  with 
ghostly  facetiousness,  though,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  I  find  better  cause  for  consolation 
in  the  hope  that,  relieved  from  your  most  try- 
ing and  painful  duties,  you  will  now  have  lei- 
sure to  return  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
your  mind,  and  to  move  more  easily  and  pleas- 
antly among  youi  friends.  In  the  long  cata- 
logue of  the  latter  I  believe  there  is  not  one 
prouder  of  the  name  or  more  grateful  for  the 
store  of  delightful  recollections  you  have  en- 
abled him  to  heap  up  from  boyhood.* 

The  illustrations  of  Dickens's  works 
were  to  him  objects  of  his  most  painstak- 
ing care.  Of  this  we  can  afford  to  give 
space  for  only  one  instance.  Those  who 
remember  or  possess  the  original  edition 
of  ''  Master  Humphrey's  Clock "  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  following  history 
of  the  illustrations  in  that  edition. 

I  want  to  know  [he  writes  to  his  friend, 
George  Cattermole,  the  artist]  whether  you 
would  object  to  make  me  a  little  sketch  for  a 
woodcut  —  in  Indian  ink  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient —  about  the  size  of  the  enclosed  scrap. 
The  subject,  an  old  quaint  room  with  antique 
Elizabethan  furniture,  and  in  the  chimney 
comer  an  extraordinary  old  clock  —  the  clock 
belonging  to  Master  Humphrey,  in  fact,  and 
no  figures.  This  I  should  drop  into  the  text 
at  the  head  of  my  opening  page.t 

Again :  — 

Kit,  the  single  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Garland, 
go  down  to  the  place  where  the  child  is,  and 
arrive  there  at  night  There  has  been  a  fall  of 
snow.  Kit,  leaving  them  behind,  runs  to  the 
old  house,  and,  with  a  lanthom  in  one  hand 
and  the  bird  in  its  cage  in  the  other,  stops  for 
a  moment  at  a  little  distance  before  he  goes 
up  to  make  his  presence  known.  In  a  window 
—  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  child's  little 
room  —  a  light  is  burning,  and  in  that  room 
the  child  (unknown,  of  course,  to  her  visitors 
who  are  full  of  hope)  lies  dead. 

*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  18,  iQi 
t  Ibid.,  p.  a9k 


Again,  he  suggests  an  idea  which  the 
artist  admirably  carried  oat:  — 

I  want  the  cart  gaily  decorated,  going 
through  the  street  of  the  old  town  irfth  the 
wax  brigand  displayed  to  fierce  advantsge,  and 
the  child  seated  on  it  also  dispersing  bilkk 
As  many  flags  and  inscriptioBS  about  Jartey's 
Waxwork  fluttering  from  the  cart  as  you 
please.  Yon  know  the  was  brigands  and 
how  they  oonten^late  small  oval  miniatnres. 
That's  the  figure  I  want  I  send  yoo  the  scrap 
of  MS.  which  contains  the  sobfect 

Here  is  another  suggestion  lor  an  illos- 
tration  which,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
rigbtly,  was  not  very  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  artist:  — 

The  child  lying  dead  in  the  little  sleeping- 
room  which  is  behind  the  open  screen.  It  Is 
winter-time,  so  there  are  no  flowers ;  bat  opon 
her  breast  and  pillow,  and  abont  the  bed,  there 
may  be  strips  of  holly  and  berries,  and  such 
free  green  things^  Window  overgrown  with 
ivy. 

The  little  boy  who  had  that  talk  with  her 
aboot  angels  may  be  by  the  bedside  if  yon  like 
it  so ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  qoieter  and  more 
peaceful  if  she  is  quite  alone.  I  want  it  to 
express  the  most  beantif  ol  repose  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  to  have  something  oi  a  haf^  lo<^  if 
death  can. 

The  following  suggestion  our  readers 

will  remember  was  admirably  carried  out 

• 

The  child  has  been  buried  inside  the  diarch, 
and  the  old  man,  who  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  that  ^  is  dead,  repairs  to  the 
grave  and  sits  there  all  day  kmg^  waiting  for 
her  arrival  to  begin  another  journey.  His 
staff  and  knapsack,  her  little  bonnet  and  bas- 
ket, etc.,  beside  him.  "Shell  come  to-morw 
row,"  he  says,  when  it  gets  dark,  and  goes 
sorrowfully  home.  I  think  an  howglass  run- 
ning out  woeld  help  the  notion ;  perhaps  her 
little  things  upon  his  knee  or  in  hb  hand. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  letter 
shows  the  earnestness  with  which  Dick- 
ens devoted  himself  to  his  compositions, 
the  intense  interest  he  felt  in  his  stories, 
and  that  **  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  '*  was 
one  of  the  favorite  children  of  his  imagina- 
tion :  ^  I  am  breaking  my  heart  over  this 
story,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  finish  It**  A 
still  stronger  proof  of  the  same  fact  we 
take  from  a  letter  to  bis  friend,  the  Rev. 
W.  Harness:— 
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I  should  have  been  verj'  glad  to  join  your 
I)leasant  party,  but  all  next  week  I  shall  be 
laid  up  with  a  broken  heart,  for  I  must  occupy 
im-sclf  in  finishing  the  "Curiosity  Shop,"  and 
it  is  such  a  painful  task  to  me  that  I  must 
concentrate  myself  upon  it  tooth  and  nail,  and 
go  out  nowhere  until  it  is  done.* 

I  am  [he  writes  again  to  Cattermole]  for  the 
time  being  nearly  dead  with  work  and  grief 
for  the  loss  of  my  child. 

His  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  literary 
fame  appears  constantly  in  his  letters,  but 
nowhere  finds  a  stronger  expression  than 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
an  admirer  in  the  back-woods  of  America. 

I  thank  you  cordially  and  heartily,  both  for 
your  letter  and  its  kind  and  courteous  terms. 
To  think  that  I  have  awakened  a  fellow-feel- 
ing and  sympathy  with  the  creatures  of  many 
thoughtful  hours  among  the  vast  solitudes  in 
which  you  dwell  is  a  source  of  the  purest  de- 
light and  pride  to  me  :  and,  believe  me,  that 
your  expressions  of  affectionate  remembrance 
and  approval,  sounding  from  the  green  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Slis^issippi,  sink  deei>er 
into  my  heart  and  gratify  it  more  than  all  the 
honorary  distinctions  that  all  the  courts  in 
Europe  could  confer. t 

We  have  not  Mr.  P'orster's  "  Life  "  at 
hand  ;  but  we  think  these  letters  first 
make  public  the  fact  that  so  early  as  1841 
overtures  were  made  to  Dickens  to  stand 
as  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Read- 
ing. 

My  principles  and  inclinations  [he  writes  to 
his  correspondent  there]  would  lead  me  to 
aspire  to  the  distinction  you  invite  me  to  seek, 
if  there  were  any  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
and  I  hope  I  should  do  no  discredit  to  such  an 
honor  if  I  won  it  and  wore  it.  But  I  am  bound 
to  add,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
plainly,  that  I  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a 
contested  election. 

It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
apply  to  the  government  for  their  sup- 
port. 

But  I  cannot  [he  writes  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent] satisfy  myself  that  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment under  such  circumstances  would  enable 
me  to  pursue  that  honorable  independence 
without  which  I  could  neither  preserve  my  own 
respect  nor  that  of  my  constituents. 

As  his  literary  labors  and  fame  in- 
creased his  inclination  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment grew  weaker.  Though  the  idea  is 
again  mentioned,  he  seems  never  seri- 
ously to  have  entertained  it,  and  we  think 
it  was  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  he 
did   not  enter  the  House  of  Commons; 

•  VoL  I.,  pp.  29, 33-3 s»  3S. 

t  Vol.  1.,  p.  41. 


in  our  judgment  neither  his  habit  of 
mind  nor  his  style  of  speaking  were  suited 
for  Parliamentary  life. 

The  letters  written  during  his  first  \'isit 
to  the  United  States  (1842)  contain  some 
very  unfavorable  reflections  on  America 
ana  its  people.  We  think  these  judg- 
ments are  open  to  the  remark  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  made  on  opinions  as  to  the 
working  of  American  institutions  formed 
*'  on  the  strength  of  a  drive  through  the 
country  performed  in  a  few  months." 

I  desire  [Dickens  writes  to  Macready,  after 
being  in  the  ^States  about  two  months]  to  be 
honest  and  just  to  those  who  have  so  eiuba- 
siastically  and  warmly  welcomed  me.  .  .  . 
Still  it  is  of  no  use  —  lam  disappointed.  This 
is  not  the  republic  I  came  to  see ;  this  ii  not 
the  republic  of  my  imagination.  I  in6nitelj 
prefer  a  liberal  monarchy  •» even  with  its  sick- 
ening accompaniments  of  court  circulars— to 
such  a  government  as  this.  The  more  I  think 
of  its  youth  and  strength  the  poorer  and  more 
tritling  in  a  thousand  aspects  it  appears  in  my 
eyes.  In  everything  of  which  it  has  made  a 
boast  —  excepting  its  education  of  the  people 
and  its  care  for  poor  children  —  it  sinks  im« 
measurably  l)elow  the  level  I  had  placed  it 
upon ;  and  England,  even  England,  bad  and 
faulty  as  the  old  land  is,  and  miserable  as  mil- 
lions'of  her  people  are,  rises  in  the  compari* 
son. 

You  live  here,  Macready,  as  I  have  some- 
times heard  you  imagining!      You  I    Loving 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  knowing 
what  your  disposition  really  is,  I  wonid  not 
condemn  you  to  a  year's  residence  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  any  money.     Freedom  of 
opinion  !     Where  is  it  ?    I  see  a  press  more 
mean  and  paltry  and  silly  and  disgraceful  than 
any  country  I  ever  knew.     If  that  is  its  stand* 
ar^  here  it  is.     Hut  I  speak  of  Bancroft  and 
am  advised  to  be  silent  on  that  subject,  for  be 
is  *'  a  black  sheep  and  a  Democrat       I  speak 
of  Bryant,  and  am  entreated  to  be  more  care- 
ful for  the  same  reason.     I  speak  of  interna- 
I  tional  copyright,  and  am  implored  not  to  rain 
I  myself  outright     I  speak  of  Miss  Martinean, 
I  and  all  parties  —  Slave- upholders  and  Aboli- 
tionists Whigs,  Tyler-Whigs,  and  Democrats 
—  shower  down  upon  me  a  perfect  cataract  of 
abuse.     But  what  has  she  done?     Surely  she 
praised  America  enough!     Yes;  but  she  told 
us  some  of  our  faults,  and  Americans  can*K 
l)ear  to  ht  told  of  their  faults.     Don't  split  on 
that   rock,   Mr.   Dickens,  don't   write   abont 
America ;  we  are  so  very  suspicious^* 

The  people  are  afEectfonatc,  generous,  open- 
I  hearted,  hospitable,  enthusiastic,  good-hu- 
;  mored,  polite  to  women,  frank  and  candid  to 
!  all  strangers,  anxious  to  oblige,  far  less  pmo- 
diced  than  they  have  been  described  to  be^ 
j  frequently  polished  and  refined,  very  seldom 
rude  or  disagreeable.     I  have  made  a  great 

*  Vol.  L,  p.  (1. 
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many  friends  here  even  in  public  conveyances,  lishing  books,  the  aathors  of  which  do  not  reap 

whom  I  have  been  truly  sorry  to  part  from,  one  farthing  from  their  issue,  by  scores  of 

In   the  towns  I   have  formed  perfect  attach-  thousands;   and  that  every  vile,  blackguard, 

rocnts.      I  have  seen  none  of  the  greediness  and  detestable  newspaper,  so  filthy  and  bestial 

and  indecorousness  on  which  travellers  have  that  no  honest  man  would  admit  one  into  his 

laid    so  much   emphasis.      I   have    returned  house  for  a  scullery  door-mat,  should  be  able 

frankness  with  frankness,  met  questions  not  to  publish  these  same  writings,  side  by  side, 

intended  to  be  rude  with  answers  meant  to  be  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  coarsest  and  most  ob- 

satisfactory ;  and  have  not  spoken  to  one  man,  scene  companions,  with  which  they  must  be* 

woman,  or  child  of  any  degree,  who  has  not  come  connected  in  course  of  time  m  people^s 

grown  positively  affectionate  before  we  parted,  minds.      Is  it  tolerable   that,   besides  being 

In  the  respects  of  not  being  left  alone,  and  robbed  and  rifled,  an  author  should  be  forced 

of  being  horribly  disgusted  by  tobacco-chew-  to  appear  in  any  form,  in  any  vulgar  dress,  in 

ing  and  tobacco-spittle,  I  have  suffered  con-  any  atrocious  company,  that  he  should  have  no 

sidcrably.     The  sight  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  choice  of  his  audience,  no  control  over  his  own 

the  hatred  of  British  feeling  upon  the  subject,  distorted  text,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled 

and  the  miserable  hints  of  the  impotent  indig-  to  jostle  out  of  the  course  the  best  men  in  this 

nation  of    the   South   have   pained  me   very  country  who  only  ask  to  live  by  writing  ?     I 

much:  on  the  first  head,  of  course,  I  have  felt  vow  before  high   Heaven  that  my  blood  so 

nothing  but  a  mingled  pity  and  amusement ;  boils  at  these  enormities  that  when  I  speak 

on   the   other,  sheer  distress.     But,  however  about  them  I  seem  to  grow  twenty  feet  high, 

much  I  like  the  ingredients  of  this  great  dish,  and  to  swell  out  in   proportion.      "Robbers 

I  can  but  come  back  to  the  point  upon  which  that  ye  are,"  I  think  to  myself  when  I  get  upon 

I    started,  and   say  that  the  dish  itself  goes  my  legs,  "  here  goes." 

•icainst  the  grain  with   me,  and  that  I  don't  ^                            ,  .     ^     ,. 

jil^e  it.  Strong  as  were  his  feelings  on  the  qucs- 

The  man  who  comes  to  this  country  a  Rad-  tion  of  international  copyright,  he  was 
ical,  and  goes  home  with  his  opinions  un-  indignant  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
changed,  must  be  a  Radical  on  reason,  sym-  of  his  "  American  Notes "  represented 
pathy  and  reflection  ;  one  who  has  so  well  him  as.  having  gone  to  America  as  a  mis- 
considered  the  subject  that  he  lias  no  chance  sionary  in  the  cause  of  international 
of  wavering.*  copyright. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  favorable  This  statement  [he  writes  to  the  editor] 
statements  in  this  letter  as  to  American  hurt  my  feelings  excessively,  and  it  is  in  this 
manners  with  the  descriptions  given  of  respect  I  still  conceive  most  unworthy  of  its 
them  in  some  of  the  American  scenes  in  f"^^°5-  \^^  **  ?  Joss  to  divme  who  its  au- 
i»  >f^..»:«  /^K„,,i«..,;# »'  «^^t:/>..u..i.,  ♦u^f  thor  is.  I  /tnaw  he  read  m  some  cut-throat 
-Martm  Chuzzlcwit,  particularly  that  American  paper  this  and  other  monstrous 
one  in  Ns-h.ch  Martin  is  introduced  to  the  statements  which  at  any  time  I  could  have  con- 
*'Hon.  Llijah  Pogram.  Those  familiar  verted  into  sickening  praise  by  the  payment  of 
with  that  tale  will  remember  the  descrip-  some  fifty  dollars.  ...  The  better  the  ac- 
tion of  the  levies,  or  receptions,  held  by  quaintancc  with  America  the  more  defenceless 
some  of  the  characters.  The  story  em-  and  more  inexcusable  such  conduct  is.  For  I 
bodies  Dickens^s  experiences  of  such  solemnly  declare  (and  appeal  to  any  man  but 
meetin^^s.  ^^^  writer  of  this  paper,  who  has  travelled  in 
^  that  country  for  confirmation  of  my  statement) 

Think  [he  writes  to  a  fncnd]  of  two  hours  that  the  source  from  which  he  drew  the  "in- 
of  this  every  day,  and  the  people  coming  in  by  formation"  so  recklessly  put  forth  again  in 
hundreds  all  fresh  and  piping  hot  and  full  of  England  is  infinitely  more  obscene,  disgusting, 
questions,  when  we  are  literal! v  exhausted  and  and  brutal  than  the  very  worst  Sunday  news- 
can  hardly  stand.  I  really  do  believe  that  if  I  paper  that  has  ever  been  printed  in  Great 
had  not  had  a  lady  with  me  I  should  have  l>een  Britain.  Conceive  the  Editthur^h  RevUw 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  go  back  to  quoting  the  Satirist  or  the  Man  about  T<nvn  as 
England.  But  for  her  they  would  never  leave  an  authorilv  against  a  man  with  one  grain  of 
me  alone  by  day  or  night,  and,  as  it  is,  a  slave  honor  or  feather-weight  of  reputation.* 
comes  to  mc  now  and  then  in  the  middle  of 

the  night  with  a  letter,  and  waits  at  the  bed-  We  turned  with   interest  to  the  letters 

room  door  for  an  answer.!  written  during  Dickens's  second  tour  in 

n-i  «    :«««..«^*;^«^i  o^r^,.^:^K*    /,.,oo»:^«  America  (1 868)  to  see  if  we  could  find  in 

The    international  copyricjnt    question  ^,              ^        /    ,               ,.-      .          ,  ,  . 

J           s 1  •,  ..  ^  f^ii"!.„/r«^  K.,.-o*   ^^f  them  any  revisal  or  modification   of  his 

draws  from  nim  the  iollowinij  burst   01  .  .       ^       ._^  .          j  •*     •     »'4  .• 

d'rr     ton* opinions  on  America  and  Its  institutions, 

maigna  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  none.     The  second  series  of 

I*  it   not   a   horrible  thing  that  scoundrel  his    American    letters   is   almost   wholly 
booksellers  should  grow  rich  here  from  pub- 

•  Selected  Correapondence  of  the  late  Macvey  Na- 

•  Vol.  i.,  pp,  6j,  63.  pier,  p.  417.    The  Satirist  and  the  Man  about  Town 

t  Ibid.,  p.  66.  were  libeUous  newspapers  of  that  day. 
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filled  with  the  descriptions  of  his  read-  j 
ings,  and  the  preparations  and  arrange- 
ments for  them. 

But  though  Dickens's  letters  are  silent 
as  to  his  later  views  on  America,  we  — 
not  agreeing  with  the  universal  we  have 
heard  laid  down  "that  every  man  lies 
when  he  speaks  in  public  "  —  are  glad  to 
learn  those  views  from  his  speech,  in  re- 
turning thanks,  at  the  farewell  dinner 
given  to  him  at  New  York  previous  to  his 
final  return  to  England.* 

I  say,  gentlemen,  so  much  of  my  voice  has 
lately  been  heard,  that  I  might  have  been  con- 
tented with  troubling  you  no  further  from  my 
present  standing-point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with 
which  I  henceforth  charge  myself,  not  only 
here,  but  on  every  suitable  occasion  whatso- 
ever and  wheresoever,  to  express  my  hiph  and 
grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception  in 
America,  and  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  na- 
tional generosity  and  magnanimity.  Also  to 
declare  how  astounded  I  have  been  by  the 
amazing  changes  that  I  have  seen  around  me 
on  every  side  —  changes  moral,  changes  phys- 
ical, changes  in  the  amount  of  land  subdued 
and  peopled,  changes  in  the  rise  of  vast  new 
cities,  changes  in  the  growth  of  older  cities 
almost  out  of  recognition,  changes  in  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the 
press,  without  whose  advancement  no  advance- 
ment can  be  made  anywhere.  Nor  am  I,  be- 
lieve me,  so.  arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  five- 
and-twenty  years  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  learn  and  no 
extreme  impressions  to  correct  when  I  was 
here  first 

To  another  American  traveller,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Dickens  writes,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  "American  Notes," 
referring  to  her  well-known  book  on 
America :  — 

As  I  never  scrupled  to  say  in  America,  so  I 
can  have  no  delicac}'  in  saying  to  you,  that 
allowing  for  the  change  you  worked  in  many 
social  features  of  American  society,  and  for 
the  time  that  has  passed  since  you  wrote  of 
the  country,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
writer  who  has  so  well  and  so  accurately  (I 
need  not  add  so  entertainingly)  described  it, 
in  many  of  its  aspects,  as  you  nave  done  ;  and 
this  renders  your  praise  [of  his  "  Notes  "]  the 
more  valuable  to  me.  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  or  seen  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion made  against  a  feeble  performance,  though 
in  its  feebleness  it  may  have  been  most  untrue. 
It  seems  to  me  essentially  natural  and  quite 
inevitable  that  common  observers  shoulcf  ac- 
cuse an  uncommon  one  of  this  fault,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  were  long  ago  of  this 
opinion,  very  much  to  your  own  comfort. 

*  Speeches  nn  Literary  and  Social  Occasions  in  En- 
gland and  America,  by  Charles  Dickens,  p.  226. 


From  a  letter  to  Dourias  Jerrold  (writ- 
ten 1843)  ^'c  t^^c  the  lollowing  charac- 
teristic extracts :  — 

I  vow  to  God  that  I  think  the  parrots  of 
society  are  worse  than  its  birds  of  prey.   If 
ever  I  destroy  myself  it  will  be  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  hearing  those  infernal  and  damnably 
"good  old  times"  extolled.  .  .  .  O  Heaven! 
if  you  could  have  been  with  me  at  a  hospital 
dinner  last  Monday.    There  were  men  there 
who  made  such  speeches  and  expressed  imch 
sentiments  as  any  moderately  intelligent  dux- 
man  would  have  blushed  through  his  cindery 
bloom  to  have  thought  of.    Sleek,  slobbering^ 
bow-paunched,  over-fed,  apoplectic,  snortinp 
cattle,  and  the  auditory  leaping  up  in  their 
delight !    I  never  saw  such  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  purse,  or  felt  so  degraded  and 
debased  by  its  contemplation,  since  I  have  had 
eyes  and  ears.    The  absurdity  of  the  thing 
was  too  horrible  to  laugh  at.     It   was  per- 
fectly overwhelming. 

Again,  from  the  same  letter :  — 

Supposing  fifty  families  were  to  emigrate 
into  the  wilds  of  North  America^  yours, 
mine,  and  forty-eight  others — picked  for  their 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  all  important  sub- 
jects and  for  their  resolution  to  form  a  colonv 
of  common  sense,  how  soon  would  that  deril 
Cant  present  itself  among  them  in  some  shape 
or  other  ?  The  day  they  landed,  do  you  ur, 
or  the  day  after  ? 

Certainly  had  such  a  colonjr  been 
founded,  and  the  devil  Cant  had  nsen  up 
amongst  them,  he  would  have  been  met 
with  a  vigorous  exorcism,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  had  written  that  some  say- 
ing attributed  to  Stiegins,  in  **  Pickwick,'* 
apparently  reflected  on  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  **  new  birth :  "  — 

Permit  me  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter  that 
you  do  not  understand  the  intentioo  (I  dare 
say  the  fault  is  mine)  of  that  passage  in  the 
"  Pickwick  Papers  *'  which  has  given  fou  of- 
fence. The  design  of  "  the  Shepherd,'*  and  of 
this  and  every  allusion  to  him,  is  to  show  bow 
sacred  things  are  degraded,  vulgarised,  and 
rendered  al»urd  when  persons  wIk>  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  teach  the  commonest  thiiifi 
take  upon  themselves  to  expound  soch  Wf9r 
teries,  and  how  in  making  mere  cant  phraaa 
of  divine  words  these  persons  miss  the  spirit 
in  which  they  had  their  oriffin.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  ox  this  sort  of  thing  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  I  never  knew  it  lead  to  char- 
ity or  good  deeds. 

Whether  the  great  Creator  of  the  world  and 
the  creature  of  his  hands,  moulded  in  his  own 
image,  be  quite  so  opposite  in  character  asyoa 
l)elieve,  is  a  question  which  it  would  profit  « 
little  to  discuss.  I  like  the  frankness  and 
candor  of  your  letter,  and  thank  you  for  iL 
That  every  man  who  leeki  heaven  mm  be 
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bom  again  in  good  thoughts  of  his  Maker  I 
sincerely  believe.  That  it  is  expedient  for 
every  hound  to  say  so  in  a  certain  snuffling 
form  of  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  good 
meaning,  I  do  not  believe.  I  take  it  there  is 
no  difference  between  us,* 

The  letters  abound  in  playful  allusions 
to  any  peculiarities  of  manner  or  habits 
which  he  noted  in  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Macready  in 
America  he  refers  to  some  common  friend 
unnamed  as  "  elaborately  explaining  every- 
thing in  creation  is  a  joint-stock  company," 
and  describes  Macready  himself '*  as  un- 
winding something  slowly  round  and 
round  your  chest  which  is  so  long  that  no 
man  can  see  the  end  of  it." 

From  the  same  letter  we  take  this 
pleasant  and  characteristic  description  of 
the  relations  between  Dickens  and  Mac- 
ready  and  their  families :  — 

Oh,  that  vou  had  been  at  Clarence  Terrace 
on  Nina's  birthday !  Good  God  !  how  we 
missed  you,  talked  of  you,  drank  your  health, 
and  wondered  what  you  were  doing  !  Perhaps 
you  are  Falkland  enough  (I  swear  I  suspect 
you  of  it)  to  feel  rather  sore  —  just  a  little  bit, 
you  know,  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world — on 
hearing  that  Mrs.  Macready  looked  brilliant, 
blooming,  young  and  handsome,  and  that  she 
danced  a  country  dance  with  the  writer  hereof 
(Acres  to  your  Falkland)  in  a  thorough  spirit  of 
becoming  good  humor  and  enjoymenL  Now, 
you  don't  like  to  be  told  that  ?  Nor  do  you 
quite  like  to  hear  that  Forster  and  I  conjured 
bravely  ;  that  a  plum  pudding  was  prouuced 
from  an  empty  saucepan  held  over  a  blazing  fire 
kindled  in  Stanficld  s  hat  without  damage  to 
the  lining  ;  that  a  box  of  bran  was  changed 
into  a  live  guinea-pig  which  ran  between  my 
godchild's  feet,  and  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
shrill  uproar  and  clapping  of  hands  that  you 
might  have  heard  it  (and  I  dare  say  did)  in 
America  ;  that  three  half-crowns  being  taken 
from  Major  Hums  and  put  into  a  tumbler-glass 
before  his  eyes  did  then  and  there  give  jingling 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  of  them  by  me, 
and  knew  where  you  were  and  what  you  were 
domg,  to  the  unspeakable  admiration  of  the 
whole  a>sembly.  Neither  do  you  quite  like  to 
be  told  that  we  are  going  to  do  it  again  next 
Saturday,  with  the  addition  of  demoniacal 
dresses  from  the  masquerade  shop  ;  nor  that 
Mrs.  Macready  for  her  gallant  bearing  always 
an(i  her  best  sort  of  best  a^ection  is  the  best 
creature  I  know.  Never  mind  ;  no  man  shall 
gag  me,  and  these  are  my  opinions.! 

In  a  letter  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  written 
from  Cremona,  during  Dickens's  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  1844,  he  writes  —  and  it 
is  an  excellent  example  of  his  peculiar 
style :  — 

•  Vol.  i.,  pp.  88,  89. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  96,  97. 


You  know  this  place  as  famous  of  yore  for 
fiddles.  I  don't  see  any  here  now,  but  there  is 
a  whole  street  of  coppersmiths  not  far  from 

this  inn,  and  they  throb  so  d ably  and  6t- 

fully  that  I  thought  I  had  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart  just  now,  and  seldom  was  more  relieved 
than  when  I  found  the  noise  to  be  none  of 
mine. 

He  then  gives  some  Shakespearian  ex- 
periences. 

I  was  rather  shocked  yesterday  (I  am  not 
strong  in  geographical  details)  to  find  that 
Romeo  was  only  banished  twenty-five  miles. 
That  is  the  distance  between  Mantua  and 
Verona.  The  latter  is  a  quaint  old  place  with 
great  houses  in  it  that  are  now  solitary  and 
shut  up  —  exactly  the  place  it  ought  to  be. 
The  former  has  a  great  many  apothecaries  at 
this  moment  who  could  play  this  part  to  the 
life.  For  of  all  the  stagnant  ponds  I  ever  be- 
held it  is  the  greenest  and  weediest.  I  went 
to  see  the  old  palace  of  the  Capulcts,  which  is 
still  distinguished  by  their  cognizance  (a  hat 
carved  in  stone  on  the  courtyard  wall).  It  is 
a  miserable  inn.  The  court  was  full  of  crazy 
coaches,  carts,  geese,  and  pigs,  and  was  ankle 
deep  in  mud  and  dung.  The  garden  is  walled 
off  and  built  on.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect it  with  its  old  inhabitants,  and  a  very  un- 
sentimental lady  at  the  kitchen  door.  The 
Montagues  usea  to  live  some  two  or  three 
miles  off  in  the  country.  It  does  not  appear 
quite  clear  whether  they  ever  inhabited  Ve- 
rona itself.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  village  bearing 
that  name  to  this  day,  and  traditions  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  two  families  are  still  as  nearly 
alive  as  anything  can  be  in  such  a  drowsy 
neighborhood. 

While  in  Italy  he  wrote  one  of  his  best 
Christmas  books,  "  The  Chimes."  How 
he  threw  himself  into  it  appears  from  the 
following  extract :  — 

I  have  worn  myself  to  death  in  the  month  I 
have  been  at  work.  None  of  my  usual  reliefs 
have  been  at  hand.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  story*  have  suffered  very 
much  in  my  sleep  in  consequence,  and  am  so 
shaken  by  such  work  in  this  trying  climate  that 
I  am  as*  nervous  as  a  man  who  is  dying  of 
drink,  and  haggard  as  a  murderer.* 

In  this  book  he  endeavored,  he  writes 
to  Macready, 

to  plant  an  indignant  right-hander  on  the  eye 
of  certain  wicked  cant  that  makes  my  blood 
boil  which  I  hope  will  not  only  cloud  that  eye 
with  black  and  blue,  but  many  a  gentle  one 
with  crystal  of  the  finest  sort.  God  forgive 
me,  but  I  think  there  are  good  things  in  the 
little  story.t 

His  hopes  were  realized. 

*  VoL  i.,  p.  lis. 
t  Ibid.,  p^  130. 
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Anybody  [he  writes  to  his  wife]  who  has  Durin?  a  stay  at  Paris  (1846),  he  thus 

heard  it  has  been  moved  in  the  most  extraor-  writes  Walter  Savage   Landor,  the  god- 

dinary  manner.     Forstcr  read  it  for  dramatic  father  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  bore  Lan- 

purposes  to  A'Beckett.     He  cried  so  much    dor's  name  * 

and    so   painfully  that   Forster  didn't    know 

whether  to  go  on  or  stop  ;  and  he  called  next  Young  Man,  —  I  will  not  go  there  if  I  on 

day  to  say  that  any  expression  of  his  feeling  help  it ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in 

was  l)cyond  his  power,  but  that  he  believed  it  the  value  of  your  introduction  to  the  devil.    I 

and  feit  it  to  be — I  won't  say  what     H  [he  can't  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  of  belter 

adds  in  a  postscript]  you  had  seen  Macrcady  use  **the  other  way,  the  other  wav/'  but  I 

last  night  undisguisedly  sobbing  and  crying  on  won't  try  there  either  at  present  if  f  can  help 

the  sofa  as  I  read,  you  would  have  felt,  as  I  it.     Your  godson  says,  is  that  your  duty?  and 

did,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  power.*  he  begs  me  to  enclose  a  blush  newly  blushed 

for  you.  ...  I    have    been  writing  a  little 

To  how  wonderful  a  degree   Dickens  Christmasbook*besidesexpressly  for  you.    I 

possessed   this    power   of    affecting    his  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.     I  write  from  Paris 

hearers  by  his  reading  of  his  own  writ-  .  .  .  we  are  all  well  and  happv,  and  thev  send 

ings,  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  privi-  loves  to  you  by  the  bushel.     We  are  in  the 

leged  to  renfiember  the  effect  produced  agonies  of  house-hunting.      The  people  are 

by  his  reading  of  the  shipwreck  scene  in  [nfihtfully  cu;il  and  grotesquely  extortionate. 

-David  Copperfield"  can  bear  witness.  ^^"^^.V'*l"^  *^^k^.  u  '""V w  "^i"*;^/?" 

Like  Mr.  linght,  Dickens  must  some-  Mtr     Th.  Inm^^^^^ 

,          r  1^  ?i    I  '£  1"    !-»      1      J   Tfin  **  orotner.     1  ne  same  gentleman  wanted  to 

times  have  felt  that  if  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  hug  me  round  the  neck  with  one  hand  and 

postal  reforms  had  been  postponed  until  pick  my  pocket  with  the  other.  ...  If  voa 

he  was  no  longer  connected  with  public  were  the  man  I  took  you  for  when  I  took  you 

life,  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him.f  (as  a  godfather)  for  better  or  worse,  you  would 

T^iiru        '^      .     x.-    t  '     A       A      1  come  to  Paris  and  amaze  the  weak  walls  of  the 

Do  look  [he  «T.tes  to  h.$  friend  and  col-  house  I  haven't  found  yet  with  that  Meady 

league  on  lUiMt  Wons,  Mr.  W  ills]  a    the  ^^^^^  „f           ^y^  I  „„'    ^  ^    .      .      ^ 

encoscd  from  Mrs  \\  hat  s-her-name.    For  a  ^^^  „(  ^„„,  bedroom  in  Devonshire  Temce. 

surprising  audacity  it  is  rcmarkab  e  even  tome  reverljeriting  along  the  bell-wire,  in  the  halC 

who  am  posiiivelv  bullied  and  all  but  beaten  .«„«.♦;„„:„♦-.  .u**,^.  «.i,„:««  ir,.i:««  k-.^ 

hv  the^t^  nennlr^  '         If  I  wore  th«»  wpalthi^t  ^  getting  into  the  Street,  plaving  Eolian  harps 

by  these  peop  e.  .  .  .  It  I  were  the  wealthiest  ^^        ^^^  ^^^^  railings,  and  going  down  the 

nobleman  in    -"Jlland  I  could  not  keep  pace  ^ew  Road  like  the  blMTof  a  trumpet, 

with  one-twcniieth  part  of  the  demands  on  me.  *^ 

.  .  .  [He,  notwithstanding,  complied  liberally  From  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  R.  Watson 

with  many  of  these  demands.]    That  purse  [he  we    take    Dickens*s   description    of   the 

writes  to  Mr.  Wills]  which  I  could  never  keep  house  he  at  length  succeeded  in  finding. 

shut  in  my  life  makes  mouths  at  me.  saying,  ^  jg  in  his  best  descriptive  style. 

•*  See  how  empty  I  am."     Then  I  fill  it,  and  ' 

it  looks  very  rich  indeed.  I  am  proud  to  express  my  belief  that  we  are 

.      ..     ^.          r              1             ^              ^  lodged  at  last  in  the  most  prcposteroas  home 

Applications  for  employment  seem  to  in  the  world  t  .  .  .  The  like  ofit  cannot,  and 

have  been  as  frequent  as  those  for  money,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  does  not,  exist  in 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes,  "  As  to  em-  any  other  part  of  the  globe.    The  bedrooni 

ployment  I  do  in  my  soul  believe  that  if  I  are    like   opera-boxes.      The    dining-moois, 

were  lord  chancellor  of  England  I  should  staircases,  and  passages  quite    inexplicable, 

have  been  aground  long  ago  for  the  pat-  The  dining-room  is  a  sort  of  cavern,  painted 

ronage   of  a   messenger's   place.     "  The  (ceiling  and  all)  to  represent  a  grove,  with  nn- 

letter  from  Nelson  Square  (he  writes  to  accountable  bits  of  Icxiking-glass  sticking  in 

the  same  friend  on  another  occasion)  is  ^^"R  ^^\  branches  of  the  trees.    There  » a 

,         J  «       I  •                   T)   ^  T  gleam  of  reason  in  the  drawing-room.    Bat  it 

a  very  man  y  and  touching  one.     But  I  fs  approached  through  a  scries  of  small  cfaam. 

am  more  helpless  in  such  a  case  as  that  bers,  like  the  joints  in  a  telescope,  which  are 

than   in   any  other,  having  really  fewer  hung  with  inscrutable  drapery.    The  maddest 

means   of  helping  such  a  gentleman  to  man  in  Bedlam  having  the  material  giten  him 

employment  than  I  have  of  hring  off  the  would  be  likely  to  devise  such  a  suite  suppoi* 

guns  in  the  Tower.     Such  appeals  come  ing  his  case  to  be  hopeless  and  quite  incnr^ 

to  me  here  in  scores  upon  scores."  t  able.t 

In  another  letter,  written  during  his 

*  Vol.  i..  p.  133;.  ^    ,    ^  „.,„                        ^  stay  in  Paris,  he  mentions  a  dramatiud 

t  "  I  venerate  .Sir  Rowland  HiiPs  memory  as  one  of  .,^Ji:^„    -r  44  /"i^-s.^^    XJ-»l«...,-  fi  «.  k^.» 

the  most  useful  and  honorable  men  I  have  known,  but  VCrslOn  Ot      ClanSSa   HarlOWe      aS  DeiDg 

I  must  say  I  sometimes  feel  that  if  he  had  postponed  the  rage  at  One  of  the  Parisian  thcatret. 

his   discovery  until    I  was  110  longer  connected  with 

{)ubiic  affairs,  it  would  have  been  a  mo^t  fortunate  thinK  ^                                                 * 

or  me  "  — Mr.  Bright*9  Speech  at  Birminsham,  aoth  *  The  Battle  of  Life. 

January-,  iS^io.  t  It  was  No.  48,  Rue  da  CourotUciv  St.  Hononfc 

X  Voi.  i.,  pp.  148,  isO|  151*  X  Vol.  i„  pp.  159,  160. 
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There  are  some  thines  in  it  [he  says]  rather 
calculated  to  astonish  the  ghost  of  Richardson, 
but  Clarissa  is  very  admirably  played  and  dies 
better  than  the  original,  to  my  thinking ;  but 
Richardson  is  no  great  favorite  of  mine,  and 
never  seems  to  take  his  top-boots  off  whatever 
he  does.  Several  pieces  are  in  course  of  rep- 
resentation involving  rare  portraits  of  the  En- 
glish. In  one,  a  servant  called  "Tom  Bob," 
who  wears  a  particularly  English  waistcoat, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  concealing  his 
ankles,  docs  very  good  things  indeed.  *'  Sir 
Kokson"is  one  of  the  characters  in  another 
play,  "English  to  the  Core;"  and  I  saw  a 
lord  mavor  of  London  at  one  of  the  small 
theatres  the  other  night,  looking  uncommonly 
well  in  a  stage  coachman's  waistcoat,  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  very  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  not  unlike  a  dustman's. 

The  same  letter  contains  one  of  the  few 
political  allusions  or  opinions  contained 
in  these  letters.  Dickens,  though  little  if 
anything  of  a  politician  —  certainly  none 
in  the  party  sense  —  was  Liberal  in  his 
sympathies  and  tendencies. 

I  was  at  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion (1846).  The  moderation  and  mildness  of 
the  successful  party  were  beyond  all  praise. 
Their  appeals  to  the  people  of  all  parties  — 
printed  and  pasted  on  the  walls — have  no 
parallel  that  I  know  of  in  history  for  their  real 
p.)od  sterling  Christianity  and  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  My  sym- 
p.ithy  is  strongly  with  the  Swiss  Radicals. 
They  know  what  Catholicity  is.  They  sec  in 
some  of  their  own  valleys  the  poverty,  igno- 
rance, misery,  and  bigotry  it  always  brings  in 
its  train  wherever  it  is  triumphant,  and  they 
would  root  it  out  of  their  children's  way  at 
any  price.  I  fear  the  end  of  the  struggle  will 
be  that  some  Catholic  power  will  step  in  to 
crush  the  dangerously  well-educated  republic 
(very  danqerous  to  such  neighbors),  but  there 
is  a  spirit  in  the  people,  or  I  verv  much  mis- 
take ihem,  that  will  trouble  the  Jesuits  there 
nianv  years,  and  shake  their  altar  steps  for 
them-* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  French  repub- 
lic of  1S48,  he  expressed  a  hope  which 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  —  **  I  think 
L*imariine  so  far  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of 
that  great  people  establishing  a  noble  re- 
public.'' t 

On  the  publication  of  Forster's  "Life 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  Dickens  wrote  to 
his  friend  and  future  biographer  a  letter 
of  stron;;  commendation  from  which  we 
make  l!ie  following  extracts,  which  we 
J  articularly  commend  to  the  attention  of 
tiiobc  who  have  of  late  endeavored  to  vin- 

•  Vol.  i.,  pp.  174,  175. 
t   Ibid.,  p.  187. 


dicate  Boswell's  character  against  the 
severe,  but  strictlv  just,  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passea  on  it  by  Lord  Macau- 
lay. 

As  a  picture  of  the  time  I  really  think  it 
impossible  to  give  it  too  much  praise.  It 
seems  to  me  toije  the  ver>'  essence  of  all  about 
the  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  biography  or 
fiction  presented  in  most  wise  and  human 
lights,  and  in  a  thousand  new  and  just  aspects. 
I  have  never  liked  Johnson  half  so  well.  No- 
body's contempt  for  Bos#ell  ought  to  be  capa- 
ble of  increase ;  but  I  have  never  seen  him  in 
my  mind's  eye  half  so  plainly.  The  introduc- 
tion of  him  is  quite  a  masterpiece.  I  should 
point  to  that,  if  I  did  not  know  the  author,  as 
being  done  by  somebody  with  a  remarkably 
vivid  conception  of  what  he  narrated,  and  a 
most  admirable  and  fanciful  power  of  com- 
municating it  to  another.  All  about  Reynolds 
is  charming,  and  the  first  account  of  the  Lit- 
erary Club  and  of  Boswell's  introduction  to  it 
is  as  excellent  a  piece  of  description  as  ever  I 
read  in  my  life.  But  to  read  the  book  is  to  be 
in  the  time. 

It  lives  again  in  as  fresh  and  lively  a  manner 
as  if  it  were  presented  on  an  imp>ossibly  good 
stage  by  the  very  best  actors  that  ever  lived, 
only  the  real  actors  come  out  of  their  graves 
on  purpose. 

I  question  very  much  whether  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  every  great  man  to  have 
had  his  Boswell,  as  I  think  that  two  Boswells 
—  or  three,  at  most  —  would  have  made  great 
men  extraordinarily  false,  and  would  have  set 
them  on  always  plapng  a  part,  and  would  have 
made  distinguished  people  about  them  forever 
restless  and  distrustful.  I  can  imagine  a  suc- 
cession of  Boswells  bringing  about  a  tremen- 
dous state  of  falsehood  in  society,  and  playing 
the  very  devil  with  confidence  and  friendship. 

I  will  never  hear  the  biography  compared 
with  Boswell's,  except  under  vigorous  protest. 
For  1  do  say  that  it  is  mere  folly  to  put  into 
opposite  scales  a  book,  however  amusing  and 
curiously  written  by  an  unconscious  coxcomb 
like  that,  and  one  which  surveys  and  grandly 
understands  the  characters  of  all  the  illustrious 
company  that  move  in  it. 

My  dear  Forster,  I  cannot  sufficiently  say 
how  proud  I  am  of  what  you  have  done,  or 
how  sensible  I  am  of  being  so  tenderly  con- 
nected with  it.*  When  I  look  over  this  note 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  said  no  part  of  what  I  think  ; 
and  yet  if  I  were  to  write  another  I  should  say 
no  more,  for  I  can't  get  it  out.  I  desire  no 
lx!tter  for  my  fame,  when  my  personal  desti- 
nies shall  be  p*ist  the  control  of  my  love  of 
order  than  such  a  biographer  and  such  a  critic 
And  again  I  say  most  solemnly  that  literature 
in  England  has  never  had,  and  probably  never 
will  have,  such  a  champion  as  you  are  in  right 
of  this  boolct 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that   Fonter's  "Life  of 
Goldsmith*'  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens. 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  188,  tt  sef. 
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In  his  letters  Dickens  not  unfrequently, 
and  always  unreservedly,  expresses  his 
religious  feelings.  He  was  brought  up, 
we  believe,  under  L'nilnrian  influences, 
and  for  some  vears,  ne  think,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Unitarian  Church.  Kor  many 
years  he  had  rehni^uished  any  (ormal  con- 
nection with  the  Lnitarian  body,  and  his 
children  apparently  were  not  educated  as 
Unitarians;  but  we  tltink  he  himself 
never  formally  joined  any  other  com- 
munion or  professel  any  orthodox  creed. 
We  have  heard  that  di  (Terence  of  religious 
opinion  was  the  origin  of  the  unhappy 
dissensions  which  arose  between  him  and 
his  wife,  who  held  the  orthodox  creed. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  from  his  letters  that 
Dickens  might  have  said  as  one  said  of 
himself,  but  in  Dickens's  case  it  would 
have  been  said  with  far  greater  truth, 
"  that  he  had  not  much  religion,  but  that 
the  little  he  had  was  of  the  best  sort."  ■ 
Nowhere  docs  his  rehgious  faith  find 
stronger  expression  than  In  the  singularly 
beautiful  letters  he  wrote  to  bis  friends 
on  any  occasion  of  3  death  in  their  fami- 
lies. We  give  an  extract  from  his  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  James  White,  who 
had  lately  lost  a  child. 


house,  and  knnw  how  right  it  is  for  hit  dear 
chi!tlrcn'»  sake  ihat  you  nhould  h^ivc  brmly 
srt  up  vour  rest  in  the  place  consccntcd  1^ 
ihcir  father's  memory,  and  »-ilhin  the  ume 
summer  shadow*  that  fall  upon  his  prave.  We 
try  to  look  on  through  a  few  years  and  to  Kt 
the  children  brightening  it,  and  George  a  cmo. 
fott  and  a  pricfe  and  an  honor  to  vou,  and 
although  it  n  hard  to  think  of  what' we  haie 
lost,  we  know  how  xamcthing  of  it  will  be 
restored  hy  your  example  and  endeavon,  and 
the  blessing  that  will  descend  upon  theni.  We 
know  how  the  time  will  come  when  tome  re> 
flection  of  that  cordial,  nnaflected,  most  aflec. 
Lonale  presence,  which  we  can  never  foTECl, 


would  forget  if  ■ 


In 


c  the  n 


'I,  my  dear  White,  becaute  ii  comes 
from  (he  b'ltlnni  <if  my  heart  Nune  of  your 
friends  have  thought  and  spoken  oflener  of 
you  and  MrH.  White  than  we  have  these  many 
weeks  past.  I  should  have  written  to  you,  but  I 
was  timid  of  intruding  nn  your  sorrow.  What . 
vou  say,  and  the  manner  m  which  you  tell  me 
I  am  connected  with  your  recollection  of  your 
dear  child,  now  among  the  angels  of  God, 
gives  me  courage  to  approach  your  grief  to  say 
what  sym]ialhy  we  have  felt  with  it,  and  how 
we  have  not  been  unimaginative  of  those  deep 
sources  of  consolation  to  which  you  have  had 
recourse.  The  traveller  who  travelled  in  fancy 
fruni  this  world  to  the  next  was  struck  (0  the 
heart  to  find  the  child  he  had  lost  many  years 
before  building  him  a  tower  in  heaven. 

(Jur  blessed  Christian  hopes  do  nut  shut  out 
the  belief  of  love  and  remembrance  still  en- 
during tlicre,  but  irradiate  it  and  make  it 
sacred.  Who  should  know  that  better  than  you 
do?  Who  more  deeply  feel  the  touching 
truths  and  comforts  of  thai  story  in  the  older 
Kook  when  the  bereaved  mother  is  asked,  "  Is 
it  well  with  the  child  ?  "  She  answers,  "  It  is 
welL'^t 

We  also  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
his  friend  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson  oa  the 
death  of  her  husband. 


allrn 

vied 

w  (he  1 

Ihc 

of! 

nrd  P»Ini 

Uh 

I'nci 

vol.  iL 

pp. 

M- 

>Ier.  and  fill  the  void  there  is  now. 

May  God,  who  has  received  into  his  reM 
through  this  affliction  asaaod  a  man  as  ever  I 
can  know  and  love  ana  mourn  far  on  ihii 
earth,  be  good  to  you,  dear  friend,  thronjili 
these  coming  vears.  May  all  those  compassion* 
ate  and  hopeful  lessons  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
who  shed  divine  tears  for  the  dead,  bring  ihdr 
full  comfort  10  you  I  I  have  no  fear  of  that 
my  confidence  is  certainty.* 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Dickens  lost 
his  friend  Watson,  his  friend  Macready 
lost  his  wife.  We  cannot  refrain  fmn 
making  this  extract  from  Dickeiu'i  letter 
on  the  sad  event 

Mv  Dear  Fiiend,  —  I  have  known  her  so 
dl,  have  been  so  happ;r '"  her  regard,  hi« 
ueen  so  lightbearied  with  her,  have  intir 
changed  so  many  tender  remembrances  of  vou 
with  her  when  you  were  far  away,  and  lui« 
seen  her  ever  so  simply  and  tniljr  anxious  to  be 
worthy  of  you,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  mrald, 
and  as  I  know  I  oughL  As  I  would  press  tcu 
hand  in  your  distress  I  let  this  note  go  (too 
me.  I  understand  vour  grief,  I  deeply  feel  the 
reason  that  there  is  for  it,  yet  in  that  very  teel- 
ing  find  a  softening  consolation  that  nMt 
spring  up  a  hundred  thousandfold  for  joil 
May  Heaven  prosper  it  in  your  breast,  aid 
spirits  that  have  gone  before  from  the  rcgioni 
of  mcri7  to  which  they  have  been  called  siwiMli 
the  path  (hat  you  have  to  tread  alone !  Cl^- 
dren  are  left  yon.  Your  eood  sister  (Goi 
bless  her)  is  by  your  side.  Von  have  derovd 
friends,  and  more  reasons  than  most  men  to  be 
self-reliant  and  steadfast.  Something  isgoM 
that  never  in  this  world  can  be  rep^ectf  b«t 
much  is  left,  and  it  is  a  part  ol  hci  lif^  ber 
death,  her  inunortality.t 

Even  stronger  evidence  of  Dickens's 
real  but  unobtrusive  religion  is  given  bf 
the  letters  written  to  his  sons  on  tkeir 
passing  from  boyhood  to  acti\-e  life.    We 
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have  space  for  only  one  illustration.  To 
one  of  his  sons,  who  had  just  entered  at 
Cambridge,  he  writes :  — 

As  your  brotljcrs  have  gone  away  one  by 
one,  I  have  written  to  each  of  them  what  I  am 
now  going  to  write  to  you.  You  know  you 
have  never  been  hampered  with  religious  forms 
of  restraint,  and  that  with  mere  unmeaning 
forms  I  have  no  sympathy.  But  I  most  strongly 
and  affectionately  impress  upon  you  the  price- 
less value  of  the  Mew  Testament,  and  the  study 
of  that  book  as  the  one  unfailing  guide  in  life. 
Deeply  res|>ecting  it,  and  bowing  down  before 
the  character  of  our  Saviour  as  separated  from 
the  vain  constructions  and  inventions  of  men, 
you  cannot  go  very  wrong,  and  will  always 
preserve  at  heart  a  true  spirit  of  veneration 
and  humility.  Similarly,  I  impress  upon  you 
the  habit  of  saying  a  Christian  prayer  every 
night  and  morning. 

These  things  have  stood  by  me  all  through 
my  life  ;  and  remember  that  I  tried  to  ren- 
der the  New  Testament  intelligible  to  vou,  and 
lovable  by  you  when  you  were  a  mere  baby.* 

His  tender,  but  wise  and  judicious, 
affection  for  all  his  children  appears  in 
every  one  of  his  letters  to  them.  We  can 
give  one  example  only.  To  his  eldest 
daughter  he  writes  :  — 

I  am  not  engaged  in  the  evening  of  your 
birthday.  But  even  if  I  had  an  engagement  of 
the  most  particular  kind  I  should  excuse  my- 
self from  keeping  it  so  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  celebrating  at  home,  and  among 
my  children,  the  day  that  gave  me  such  a  dear 
and  good  daughter  as  you.t 

From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cergat, 
of  Lansanne,  we  gain  an  intimation  of  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view  in  writing  the 
history  of  "Little  Emily"  in  "Copper- 
field." 

I  had  previously  observed  much  of  what  you 
say  about  the  poor  girls.  In  all  you  suggest 
with  so  much  feeling  about  their  return  to 
virtue  being  cruelly  cut  off,  I  concur  with  a 
»ore  heart.  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in  my 
mind  for  some  lime,  and  hope  in  the  history 
of  Little  Kniily  (who  must  fall,  there  is  no 
hope  ftjr  her)  to  put  it  before  the  thoughts  of 
people  in  a  new  and  pathetic  way,  and  per- 
haps to  do  some  good.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  I  know,  that  **  Copperfield  "  is  a  great 
success.  I  think  it  is  better  liked  than  any  of 
my  other  books.| 

Coexistent  with  this  deep  and  sincere 
rclij^ious  feeling  there  was,  it  is  to  all  his 
readers  —  and  who  is  not  one  of  them  ?  — 
almost  too  trite  an  observation,  an  equally 
deep  and  sincere  hatred  of  cant  and  hum- 


*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  3Q4,  and  see  Ibid,  p.  40a. 
t    Ibid,  i.,  p.  205. 
}   Ibid,,  p.  an. 


bufi^  in  all  their  diversified  forms,  which 
in  his  works  is  everywhere  candidly  and 
unreservedly  expressed.  This  brought 
on  him  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  breth- 
ren of  "  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion," 
and  from  them  many  critical  letters, 
mostly  of  the  anonymous  sort. 

I  venture  to  trespass  [writes  one  of  these 
nameless  ones]  on  your  attention  with  one 
serious  query  touching  a  sentence  in  the  last 
number  of  "  Bleak  House."  Do  the  support- 
ers of  Christian  missions  really  deserve  the 
attack  that  is  conveyed  in  the  sentence  about 
Joe  seated  in  his  anguish  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  ?  The  allusion  is  severe,  but 
is  it  just  ?  Are  such  boys  as  Joe  neglected  ? 
What  are  ragged  school  town  missions  and 
many  of  those  societies,  I  regret  to  see,  sneered 
at  in  the  last  number  of  Household  Words  ? 

This  drew  from  Dickens  a  reply,  the 
opinion  in  which  it  is  noteworthy  had 
been  formerly  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold.* 

There  was  a  long  time  during  which  benevo- 
lent societies  were  spending  immense  sums  on 
missions  abroad,  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  ragged  school  in  England,  or  any  kind  of 
associated  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  those  hor- 
rible domestic  depths  in  which  such  schools 
are  now  to  be  found,  and  where  they  were,  to 
my  most  certain  knowledge,  neither  placed  nor 
discovered  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  PartSw 

If  you  think  the  balance  between  the  home 
mission  and  the  foreign  mission  justly  held  at 
the  present  time,  I  do  not  I  abstain  from 
drawing  the  strange  comparison  that  might  be 
drawn  between  the  sums  even  now  expended 
in  endeavors  to  remove  the  darkest  ignorance 
and  degradation  from  our  sery  doors,  because 
I  have  some  respect  for  mistatces  that  may  be 
founded  in  a  sincere  wish  to  do  eood.  But 
I  present  a  g^eneral  suggestion  of  the  still  ex- 
isting state  of  things  (in  such  a  paragraph  as 
that  which  offends  you)  in  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing some  people  to  reflection  on  this  matter, 
and  to  adjust  the  balance  more  correctly.  I 
am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  works, 
the  home  and  the  foreign,  are  not  conducted 
with  an  equal  hand,  and  that  the  home  claim 
is  by  far  the  stronger  and  the  more  pressing 
of  the  two. 

Indeed,  I  have  very  great  doubts  whether  a 
great  commercial  country,  holding  communi* 
cation  with  all  parts  of  the  worlcC  can  better 
Christianize  the  benighted  portions  of  it  than 
by  the  bestowal  of  its  wealth  and  energy  in  the 
making  of  good  Christians  at  home,  and  on 
the  removal  of  neglected  and  untaught  child- 
hood from  its  streets  before  it  wanders  else- 
where. For  if  it  steadily  persist  in  this  work, 
working  downwards  to  the  lowest,  the  travel- 
lers of  all  grades  whom  it  sends  abroad  will 

*  Stanle/t  Arnold,  vol.  U.,  p.  66. 
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be  good,  exeinplan%  practical  missionaries, 
instead  of  undoers  of  what  the  best  professed 
missionaries  can  do. 

These  are  my  opinions,  founded,  I  believe, 
on  some  knowledge  of  facts,  and  some  obser- 
vation. 

If  I  could  be  scared  out  of  them,  let  me  add 
in  all  good-humor,  by  such  easily-expressed 
words  as  "anti-Christian"  or  "irreligious,"  I 
should  think  that  I  deserved  them  in  their  real 
signification. 

I  have  referred  in  vain  to  page  312  of 
IIoHsthold  Words  for  the  sneer  to  which  you 
called  my  attention,  nor  have  I,  I  assure  you, 
the  least  idea  where  else  it  is  to  be  found.* 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  Dickens, 
as  one  of  the  many  services  he  rendered 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
that  he  powerfully  helped  to  bring  about 
a  readjustment  of  the  balance  between 
home  and  foreign  missions.  All  churches 
now  give  much  of  their  energies  and  sup- 
port to  home  missions,  without,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  any  diminution  of  their  for- 
eign missionary  enterprises. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  —  and 
they  are  many  in  Dickens's  character,  as 
our  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Forster 
have  already  shown  —  was  his  sincere 
admiration  tor  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
field  of  literature.  He  evidently  was  en- 
tirely free  from  jealousy,  and  would  never 
have  found  a  place  in  any  new  edition  of 
"The  Quarrels  of  Authors."  In  asking 
Mrs.  Gaskell  to  write  for  Household 
IVords^  he  says:  — 

I  do  not  know  what  your  literary  vows  of 
temperance  or  abstinence  may  be,  but  as  I  do 
honestly  know  that  there  is  no  living  writer 
whose  aid  I  would  desire  to  enlist  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  authoress  of  "  Marj'  Barton,"  a 
book  that  most  profoundly  affected  and  im- 
pressed me,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  you  can 
give  me  any  hope  that  you  will  write  a  short 
tale,  or  any  number  of  tales,  for  the  projected 
pages. 

No  writer^s  name  will  be  used,  neither  my 
own  nor  any  other ;  every  paper  will  l>e  pub- 
lished without  any  signature,  and  all  will  seem 
to  express  the  general  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
journal,  which  is  the  raising  up  of  those  that 
are  down,  and  the  general  improvement  of  our 
social  condition.  I  should  set  a  value  on  your 
help  which  your  modesty  can  hardly  imagine  ; 
and  I  am  ])crfectly  sure  that  the  least  result  of 
your  reflection  or  observation  on  the  life 
around  you  would  attract  attention  and  do 
good. 

Of  course  I  regard  your  time  as  valuable, 
and  consider  it  so  when  I  ask  you  if  you  could 
devote  any  of  it  to  this  purpose.  .  .  .  My  un- 
affected and  great  admiration  of  your  book 
makes  me  very  earnest  in  all  relating  to  you.t 

•  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  278,  279. 
t  Ibid,  i.,  p.  316. 


We  take  other  illustrations  of  this 
trait  in  Dickens's  character,  from  other 
sources  than  these  letters.  Thackeray 
presided  at  one  of  the  anniversary  festi- 
vals of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund;  in 
proposing  his  health,  Dickens  said,  — 

Actors,  managers,  and  authors  are  all  repre- 
sented in  this  company,  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  have  all  studied  the  detp 
wants  of  the  human  heart  in  many  theatres^ 
but  none  of  them  could  have  studied  its  m\-i- 
terious  workings  in  any  theatre  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  bright  and  airy  pages  of 
"Vanity  Fair."  To  this  skilful  showmaD, 
who  has  so  often  delighted  us,  and  who  hai 
charmed  us  again  to-night,  we  have  now  to 
wish  **  God  speed,"  and  that  he  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  exercise  his  potent  art* 

When  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 
visited  Lord  L>'tton  at  Knebworth,  Dick- 
ens, in  proposing  their  health,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  as  to  Lord  Lytton 
and  his  works  :  — 

Setting  aside  the  orator  and  statesman — for 
happily  we  know  no  party  here  but  this  agree- 
able party — settinc  aside  all  this,  you  know 
very  well  that  this  is  the  home  of  a  very  great 
man,  whose  connection  with  Hertfordshire 
every  other  county  in  England  will  en\7  for 
many  long  years  to  come.  You  know' that 
when  this  nail  is  dullest  and  emptiest  voucan 
make  it,  when  you  please,  brightest  and  fuI1e»t 
by  peopling  it  with  the  creatures  of  his  bril* 
liant  fancy. 

Let  us  all  wish  together  that  they  may  be 
many  more — for  the  more  they  are  the  better 
they  will  be.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  thtir 
praises,  and  not  to  mine,  and  to  let  them,  not 
me,  propose  his  health.t 

Considering  Dickens's  love  of  litera- 
ture and  his  admiration  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  it  surprises  us  not  to  find 
in  these  volumes  any  mention  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  successful  of  them  aU. 
We  mean  Lord  Macaulay.  Macaulay's 
rejection  at  Edinburgh  trom  sectarian 
prejudices,  which  Dickens  could  thor- 
oughly appreciate ;  his  unsolicited  re-elec- 
tion ;  the  unexampled  success  of  his 
'*  History ; "  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
as  a  tribute  to  literature ;  his  sudden  death, 
—  all  pass  unnoticed.  We  know  that  Mar 
caulay  knew  and  admired  Dickens.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  tells  us  that  "he  knew  bis 
'  Pickwick '  almost  as  intimately  as  bis 
Grandison,"  %  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mac^ 
vey  Napier,  Macaulay,  expressing  a  wish 
to  review  Dickens's  **  American  Notes," 


*  Dicken^s  Speeches  on  literary  and 
sioni,  p.  150. 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  197. 
X  Life,  vol  L,  p.  46s. 
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says,  "  I  have  never  written  a  word  on 
that  subject  (America),  and  I  have  aereat 
deal  in  my  head.  Of  course  I  sh«Ul  be 
courteous  to  Dickens,  whom  I  know  and 
whom  I  think  both  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  good-hearted  man,  in  spite  of  some 
faults  of  taste."*  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Macaulay  did  not  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion of  reviewing  the  **  Notes.'* 

Although  we  find  no  reference  to  Ma- 
caulay or  any  of  his  writings  in  these  let- 
ters, we  cannot  imagine  that  Dickens  was 
either  ignorant  of  them,  or  did  not  admire 
them  or  the  author.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  we  find  a  passage  which,  if  it  be 
not  inspired  by,  or  an  imitation  of,  one  of 
Macaulay^s  most  brilliant  passages,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  coincidence  of 
thought  and  expression. 

In  Macaulay's  review  of  Mitford's 
"  History  of  Greece,"  originally  published 
in  Charles  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine^ 
occurs  ih 
ute  to  the 


which  he  stood  on  the  same  platform  with 
Richard  Cobden  and  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
both  of  whom  spoke  on  that  occasion. 

The  man  who  lives  from  day  to  day  by  the 
daily  exercise,  in  his  sphere,  ot  hands  or  head, 
and  seeks  to  improve  himself  in  such  a  place 
as  the  Athenaeum,  acquires  for  himself  that 
property  of  soul  which  has  in  all  times  upheld 
struggling  men  of  every  degree,  but  self-made 
men  especially  and  always.  He  secures  to 
himself  that  faithful  companion,  which,  while 
it  has  ever  lent  the  light  of  its  countenance  to 
men  of  rank  and  eminence  who  have  deserved 
it,  has  ever  shed  its  brightest  consolation  in 
men  of  low  estate  and  almost  ho(>eIess  means. 
It  took  its  patient  seat  beside  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  dungeon  study  in  the  Tower  ;  it 
laid  its  head  upon  the  block  with  More ;  but 
it  did  not  disdain  to  watch  the  stars  with  Fer- 
guson, the  8hepherd*s  boy ;  it  walked  the 
streets  in  mean  attire  with  Crabbe ;  it  was  a 
poor  barber  here  in  Lancashire  with  Ark- 
wright ;  it  was  a  tallow  chandler's  son  with 
Franklin ;  it  worked  at  shoemaking  with  Bloom- 


e   magnificently-expressed  trib-    rranK,,n;iiworKeaatsnocmaKingw.in  Bioom- 

lilerature  of  Greece  : -  ^^^^J"  ^'^^wX'  !l.     11       •     ^  ?^    ^''\ 

Burns ;  and,  high  above  the  noise  of  loom  and 

hammer,  it  whispers  courage  even  at  this  day 
in  ears  we  could  name  in  Sheffield  and  in  Man- 
chester.* 


From  which  has  sprung  all  the  strength,  the 
wisdom,  the  freedom,  and  the  glory  of   the 
Western  world.      It   is  a  subject  [Macaulay 
continues]  in  which  I  love  to  forget  the  accu- 
racy of  a  judge  in  the  veneration  of  a  wor- 
ship])cr  and  the  gratitude  of  a  child.     All  the 
triumphs  of   truth  and  genius  over  prejudice 
and  pi>wcr  in  every  country  and  in  every  age 
have  been  the  triumphs  of  Athens.     Wherever 
a  tew  great  minds  have  made  a  stand  against 
violence  and  fraud  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst 
of  them  inspiring,  encouraging,  consoling,  by 
the  lonelv  lamp  of  Erasmus,  oy  the  restless 
bed  of  Pascal  ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau,  in 
the  cell  of  Ctalilco,  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney; 
but  w  ho  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private 
happiness  ?  who  shall  say  how  many  thousands 
have  been  wiser,  happier,  and  better  by  those 
pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught  mankind  to 
engage  ;  to  how  many  the  studies  which  took 
their   rise  from  her  have  been  wealth  in  pov- 
erty, lilierty  in   bi)ndage,  health   in  sickness, 
society   in   solitude?     Her  power  is,  indeed, 
manii'esttd  at   the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in   the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
But  these  arc  not  her  glory.     Wherever  litera- 
ture consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain  —  wher- 
ever it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with 
wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark 
housc  and  the  long  sleep,  there  is  exhibited 
in  its  noblest  form  the  immortal  influence  of 
Athens. 

Com[)arc  with  this  the  following  extract 
from  Dickens's  address  at  the  soiree  of 
the  .Manchester  Athenaeum,  in  1843,  ^^ 
only   occasion,    so   far   as   we   know,  on 

M.icvov  Napier  sCorrMpondencc,  p.  398,  published 
•-.    1*^24,  atid  reprinted  in  Macaulay's  **  Miscellaneous 
WfiUniii." 


Equally  amiable  was  the  kind  consider- 
ation Dickens  showed  to  young  writers, 
and  the  pains  he  took  in  revising  and  im- 
proving their  compositions.  For  instance, 
ne  writes  to  a  young  lady,  on  her  first 
contribution  to  Household  Words :  — 

I  have  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  this  even- 
ing in  going  very  carefully  over  your  paper 
(which  I  had  reaa  before),  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  it  closer  and  to  lighten  it,  and  to  give  it 
that  sort  of  compactness  which  a  habit  of 
composition  and  of  disciplining  one*s  thoughts 
like  a  regiment,  and  of  studying  the  art  of 
putting  each  soldier  into  his  right  place,  may 
have  gradually  taught  me  to  think  necessary. 
I  hope,  when  you  see  it  in  print,  you  will  not 
be  alarmed  by  my  use  of  the  pruning-knife.  I 
have  tried  to  exercise  it  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  discretion,  and  to  suggest  to  you, 
especially  towards  the  end,  how  this  sort  of 
writing  (regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the 
journal  in  which  it  appears)  requires  to  be 
compressed  and  is  made  pleasanter  by  com- 
pression. This  all  reads  very  solemnly,  but 
only  because  I  want  you  to  read  it  (I  mean  the 
article)  with  as  loving  an  eye  as  I  have  truly 
tried  to  touch  it  with  a  loving  and  gentle 
hand.t 

On  the  appearance  of  that  powerful,  if 
somewhat  disagreeable,  book,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's  '*  Basil,"  Dickens  wrote  the  author 
a  letter,  from  which  we  make  an  extract 


*  Dicken^s  Speeches,  p.  79. 
t  Vol. ».,  pp.  a4S,  346. 
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The  story  contuns  admirable  writing  and 
many  clear  evidences  of  a  very  delicate  dis- 
crimination of  character.  It  is  dcligbtful  to 
find  throughout  that  you  have  taken  great 
pains  with  it  benideSi  and  have"gone  at  it" 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  joltei-headed- 
ncss  of  the  conceited  idiots  who  suppose  thai 
volumes  are  to  be  tossed  of{  like  pancakes,  and 
Inal  any  writing  can  be  done  without  the 
utmost  application,  the  greatest  patience,  and 
the  steadiest  -.-... 

In  prospect  of  the  general  election  of 
i86S  it  was  proposed  to  Dickens  that  he 
should  nHow  himself  to  be  put  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  so,  as  we  gather  from  the 
following  extract,  for  Birmingham  also. 

I  am  much  attached  to  the  Edinbutgh  peo- 
ple. [He  writes  to  the  friend  who  made  the 
proposal.]  ^'uu  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
if  my  mind  wore  not  fully  made  up  on  the  Par- 
liamentary ([ueslLon  I  should  waver  now.  But 
my  conviction  that  I  am  more  useful  and  more 
happy  as  I  am  than  I  could  ever  be  in  Parlia- 
ment is  not  to  be  shaken.  I  considered  it 
some  weeks  ago  when  1  had  a  stirring  pro- 
posal from  the  Birmingham  people,  and  I  then 
set  it  up  on  a  rock  forever  and  a  day.t 

Of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Had  Dickens  been 
elected  for  Edinburgh  he  would  have  un- 
dergone like  unpleasant  exDertences  to 
those  endured  by  the  gre 


io  the  streets.  Hov  charming  ihev  are !  Tbc 
usual  preparations  are  making  for 'the  band  in 
the  open  air  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  bmuI 
pretty  children  selected  for  that  purpoM  are  at 
ihis  moment  hanging  garlands  mund  the  ScMt 
monument  preparatory  to  the  innocent  San- 
day  dance  round  that  edifiix,  with  which  lb« 
divetslons  invariably  close.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  thai  these  customs  were  themfclvei  of 
the  early  Christians  —  Ibosc  early  birds  wbo 
didtCI  catch  the  worm  and  nothing  else,  oad 
choked  their  young  with  iL» 

Our  available  space  is  filled  And  m 
must  bring  our  extracts  to  a  close.  Our 
study  of  these  letters  has  ereatly  in- 
creased our  affectionate  regard  for  Dick- 
ens's memory,  and  we  trust  we  ma?  in- 
duce such  of  our  readers,  if  such  there 
be,  as  have  not  read  these  volumes,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
contents.  We  cannot  leave  our  subject 
without  expressing  our  thanldulness  lo 
the  editors  for  having  thtis  given  n 
.■'another  book  from  Charles  Dickeu'i 

•  Vol  li.,  p.  I9S. 
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e  represented  the  northern 

I  am  surrounded  [writes  Lord  Macaulay 
from  Edinburgh  lo  liis  sister]  by  the  din  of  a 
sort  of  cunirovcrsv]  which  is  most  distasteful 

""  Mr.  Ma. 
well  for  a  statesman ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  And  1 
cannot  answer  a  constituent  quite  as  bluntly  as 
I  should  answer  any  one  else  who  might  rea- 
son after  such  a  fashion.^ 

How  little  suited  Dickens  was  to  repre- 
sent a  Scotch  constituency  appears  from 
the  following  ironical  account  of  an  Ed- 
inburgh Sunday;  — 

You  know  [he  writes  to  a  friend]  the  aspect 
of  this  city  on  a  Sunday,  and  how  gay  and 
"      ■      "  -"  ■      -    -le  blithe 


of  letters  ^  the  hill,  far  enoueh  away  from  the  villan 

I. —  —     iQ  escapethe  huDDubandconfusionwhiw 

during  the  removal  of  any  considerable 

store  of  spirit  were  most  certain  to  pre- 

Hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of  a  tor- 
tuous valley,  amid  hills  whose  steep  sidei 
bristled  with  tier  after  tier  of  bare.  Broken 
rocks,  to  reach  or  to  leave  Polperro  br 
any  other  mode  than  on  foot  was  a  tut 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Wi^oiw  were 
unknown,  carts  not  available,  and  it  was 
onlv  at  the  risk  of  hia  rider's  life  and 


ic  of  the  b 


perilous  descents  and  ascents  ' 
old  Talland  road.  Out  of  these  obMi- 
cles,  therefore,  arose  the  necessity  for  > 
number  of  men  who  could  manage  the 
drays,  dorsals,  and  crooks  which  were  the 
more  common  and  favored  modes  of  cod- 

colors,  and  I  veyance.     With  the  natural  love  of  a  littk 

at  the  windows  ancl  excitement,  combined  with  the  desire  to 
i  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  it  was  oalj 
I  thought  neighborly  to  lend  a  hand  at  wbtf- 
i  ever  might  be  going  on ;  and  the  general 
'  I  result  of  this  sociability  was  that  half  the 
I  place  might  be  found  congregMcd  aboot 
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the  house,  assisting  to  the  best  of  their '  to  be  supposed  that  Adam's  arguments 
ability  to  impede  all  progress  and  success-  proved  very  effective:  no  proposition 
fully  turn  any  attempt  at  work  into  confu-  he  made  was  ever  favorably  received, 
sion  and  disorder.  I  and  this  one  was  more  than  usually  un- 

To  add  to  this  tumult,  a  keg  of  spirits    popular.     So,  in  spite  of  his  prejudice 


was  kept  on  tap.  to  which  all  comers  were 
made  free,  so  that  the  crowd  grew  first 


against  a  rule  which  necessitated  the  se- 
quence of  riot  and  disorder,  he  had  been 


noisv  and  good-tempered,  then  riotously    forced  to  give  in,  and  to  content  himself 


by  using  his  authority  to  control  violence 
and  stem  as  much  as  possible  the  tide  of 
excess.  It  was  no  small  comfort  to  him 
that  Eve  was  absent,  and  the  knowledge 
served  to  smooth  his  temper  and  keep 
down  his  irritability.  Besides  which,  his 
spirits  had  risen  to  no  common  height,  a 
frequent  result  of  the  reaction  which  sets 
in  after  great  emotion,  although  Adam 
placed  his  happy  mood  to  the  credit  of 
Eve's  kind  words  and  soft  glances. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
kegs  were  all  got  out  and  safely  cleared 
off;  but  at  length  the  last  man  took  his 
departure,  the  visitors  began  to  disperse. 
Uncle  Zebedee  and  Jerrem  disappeared 
with  them,  and  the  house  was  left  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Joan  and  Adam. 
"  I  shall  bring  Eve  back  when  I  come," 
Adam  said,  reappearing  from  the  smart- 
ening up  he  had  been  giving  to  himself. 

"All  right!"  replied  Joan,  but  in  such 
a  weary  voice  that  Adam's  heart  smote 
him  for  leaving  her  sitting  there  alone, 
and  with  a  great  effort  at  self-sacrifice  he 
said,  **  Would  you  like  to  go  too  ?  " 

*'  Iss,  if  I  could  go  two  pr'aps  I  should," 
retorted  Joan, "  but  as  I'm  only  one  p'r'aps 
I  might  find  myself  one  in  the  wav.  There, 
go  along  with  'ee,  do  ! "  she  added,  seeing 
him  still  hesitate.  "You  knaw  if  there'd 
bin  any  chance  o'  my  goin'  you  wouldn't 
ha'  axed  me." 

A  little  huffed  bv  this  home-thrust, 
Adam  waited  for  nothing  more,  but,  turn- 
ing away,  he  closed  the  door  after  him 
and  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  up  the  Lansal- 
los  road,  toward  Aunt  Hepzibah's  house. 
The  light  had  now  all  but  faded  out,  and 
over  everything  seaward  a  cloudy  film  of 
mist  hung  thick  and  low;  but  this  would 
soon  lift  up  and  be  blown  away,  leaving 
and  imj)ossiI)lc  to  drive.  Obstinate,  cred- j  the  night  clear  and  the  sky  bright  with 
ulous,  superstitious,  they  looked  askant !  the  glitter  of  a  myriad  stars,  beneath 
on  innovation  and  hated  change,  fearing  |  whose  twinkling  light  Adam  would  tell 
lest  it  should  turn  away  the  luck  which  his  tale  of  love  and  hear  the  sweet  reply; 
they  vaunted  in  the  face  of  discretion,  and  at  the  thought  a  thousand  hopes 
making  it  their  boast  that  so  many  years  leaped  into  life  and  made  his  pulses 
had  gone  by  since  any  mischance  had  '-  quicken  and  his  nerves  thrill.  Strive  as 
overtaken  the  Polperro  folk  that  they  he  might,  arrived  at  Aunt  Hepzibah's  he 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  soldiers  be- !  could  neither  enter  upon  nor  join  in  any 
fore  their  faces  and  snap  their  fingers  at  j  general  conversation ;  and  so  marked  was 
the  cruisers  behind  their  backs.  j  his  silence  and  embarrassed  his  manner 

Tndcr  these  circumstances  it  was  not  i  that  the  assembled  party  came  to  the 
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merry  and  quarrelsomely  drunk,  until  oc 
casions  had  been  known  when  a  general 
flight  had  ensued,  the  kegs  had  got  burst 
open  and  upset,  the  men  who  were  hired 
to  deliver  them  lay  maddened  or  helpless 
in  the  street,  while  the  spirit  for  which 
liberty  and  life  had  been  risked  flowed 
into  the  gutters  like  so  much  water. 

In  vain  had  Adam,  to  whom  these 
scenes  afforded  nothing  but  anger  and 
disi:u>t,  used  all  his  endeavors  to  per- 
suade his  fellow-workers  to  give  up  run- 
ning the  vessel  ashore  with  the  cargo  in 
her.  The  Polperro  men,  except  under 
necessitv,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entrea- 
ties, anff  in  many  cases  preferred  risking 
a  seizure  to  foregoing  the  foolhardy  reck- 
lessness of  openly  defying  the  arm  of  the 
law.  The  plan  which  Adam  would  have 
seen  universally  adopted  here,  as  it  was  in 
most  of  the  other  places  round  the  coast, 
was  tliat  of  dropping  the  kegs,  slung  on 
a  r(>i)e.  into  the  sea,  and  (securing  them  by 
an  anchor)  leaving  them  there  until  some 
convenient  season,  when,  certain  of  not 
being  disturbed,  they  were  landed,  and 
either  removed  to  a  more  distant  hiding- 
place  or  conveyed  at  once  to  their  final 
destination.  Hut  all  this  involved  imme- 
diate trouble  and  delay,  and  the  men,  who 
without  a  complaint  or  murmur  would 
endure  weeks  of  absence  from  their 
homes,  the  moment  those  homes  came  in 
sight  grew  irritable  under  control  and  im- 
patient of  all  authority. 

With  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
verged  on  rebellion,  with  an  uncertain 
temperament  in  which  good  and  bad  lay 
jostled  together  so  haphazard  that  to  cal- 
culate which  at  any  given  moment  might 
come  uppermost  was  an  impossibility, 
these  sons  of  the   sea  were  hard  to  lead 
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charitable  conclusion  that  something  had 
gone  uTon^  in  the  adjustment  of  his 
liquor;  and  knowing  it  was  ticklish  work 
to  meddle  with  a  man  who  with  a  glass 
beyond  had  fallen  a  drop  short,  they  made 
no'  opposition  to  Eve's  speedy  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  departure. 

*'  Oh,  Kve,"  Adam  exclaimed,  giving 
vent  to  deep-drawn  sighs  of  relief  as,  hav- 
ing turned  from  the  farm-gate,  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  house,  *'  I 
hope  you're  not  vexed  with  me  for  seem- 
ing such  a  fool  as  IVe  been  feeling  there. 
I  have  been  so  longing  for  the  time  to 
come  when  I  could  speak  to  vou  that  for 
thinking  of  it  I  couldn't  talk  about  the 
things  they  asked  me  of." 

**Why,  whatever  can  you  have  to  say 
of  so  much  importance?"  stammered 
Eve,  trying  to  speak  as  if  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  sul:)ject  he  was  about  to 
broach ;  and  this  from  no  coquetrv,  but 
because  of  an  embarrassment  so  alfied  to 
that  which  Adam  felt  that  if  he  could 
have  looked  into  her  heart  he  would  have 
seen  his  answer  in  its  tumultuous  beating. 

"  I  think  you  know,"  said  Adam  softly; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  stooped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  averted  face.  "  It's  only 
what  rd  on  my  lips  to  say  last  night,  only 
the  door  was  opened  before  I'd  time  to 
get  the  words  out,  and  afterward  }ou 
wouldn't  so  much  as  give  me  a  look, 
although,"  he  added  reproachfully,  "you 
sat  up  ever  so  long  after  I  was  gone,  and 
only  ran  away  when  you  thought  that  I 
was  coming." 

*'  No,  indeed  I  didn't  do  that,"  said 
Eve  earnestly :  "  that  was  Joan  whom 
you  heard.  I  went  up-stairs  almost  the 
minute  after  you  left." 

**  Is  that  really  true  ? "  exclaimed  Adam, 
seizing  both  her  hands  and  holding  them 
tight  within  his  own.  "  Eve,  you  don't 
know  what  I  suffered,  thinking  you  were 
caught  by  Jerrem's  talk  and  dianH  care 
whether  I  felt  hurt  or  pleased.  I  lay 
awake  most  of  the  night,  thinking  whether 
it  could  ever  be  that  you  could  care  for 
me  as  by  some  magic  you've  made  me 
care  for  you.     I  fancied " 

But  here  a  rustle  in  the  hedge  made 
them  both  start.  Adam  turned  quickly 
round,  but  nothing  was  to  be  discovered. 

*'  'Twas,  most-like,  nothing  but  a  stoat 
or  a  rabbit,"  he  said,  vexed  at  the  inter- 
ruption: "still,  'tis  all  but  certain  there'll 
be  somebody  upon  the  road.  Would  you 
mind  crossmg  over  to  the  cliff.'*  'Tis 
only  a  little  bit  down  the  other  side." 

Eve  raised  no  objection,  and,  turning, 
they  picked  their  way  along  the  field,  got 


over  the  gate  and  down  through  the  tan- 
gle of  gorse  and  brier  to  the  path  which 
ran  along  the  Lansallos  side  of  the  cliff. 
Every  step  of  the  way  was  familiar  to 
Adam,  and  he  so  guided  Eve  as  to  brin^ 
her  down  to  a  rough  bit  of  rock  which 
projected  out  and  formed  a  seat  on  a 
little  flat  of  ground  overhanging  a  deep 
gully. 

**  There ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction, "this  isn't  so  bad,  is  it?  You 
won't  feel  cold  here,  shall  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  said  Eve. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  which  Eve 
broke  by  first  giving  a  nervous,  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  and  then  saying,  **  It's  very 
dark  to-night,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Adam,  who  had  been 
thinking  how  he  should  best  begin  his 
subject.  "  I  thought  the  mist  was  going 
to  clear  off  better  than  this,  but  that 
seems  to  look  like  dirty  weather  blowing 
up :  "  and  he  pointed  to  the  watery  shroud 
behind  which  lay  the  waning  moon. 

"  I  wish  a  storm  would  come  on,''  said 
Eve :  "  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  sea 
tossing  up  and  the  waves  dashing  over 
everything." 

"  what !  while  we  two  are  sitting  here  ?  *' 
said  Adam,  smiling. 

"  No :  of  course  I  don't  mean  now, 
this  very  minute,  but  some  time.** 

"Some  time  when  I'm  awa}*  at  sea?** 
put  in  Adam. 

Eve  gave  a  little  shudder:  "Not  for 
the  world !  I  should  be  frightened  to 
death  if  a  storm  came  on  and  you  awav. 
But  you  don't  go  out  in  very  bad  weath- 
er, do  you,  Adam  ? " 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  I  don't,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Why,  would  you  mind  if  1 
did  ? "  and  he  bent  down  so  that  he  could 
look  into  her  face.  '*  Eh,  E\*e,  would 
you  ?  " 

His  tone  and  manner  conveyed  so  much 
more  than  the  words  that  Eve  felt  it  im- 
possible to  meet  his  sfaze.  "  1  don't 
know,"  she  faltered.  "What  do  you  ask 
me  for  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  ask  you  for  ?  "  he  repeat- 
ed, unable  longer  to  repress  the  passion- 
ate torrent  which  he  had  been  striving  to 
keep  under.  "  Because  suspense  seems 
to  drive  me  mad.  Because,  try  as  I  may, 
I  can't  keep  silent  any  longer.  I  wanted, 
before  I  said  more,  to  ask  you  about 
somebody  you've  left  behind  you  at  Lon- 
don ;  but  it's  of  no  use.  No  matter  what 
he  may  be  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
love  you,  Eve  —  that  you've  managed  in 
this  little  time  to  make  every  bit  of  my 
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"  Somebodv  in  London  ?  "  Eve  silently 
repeated.  **who  could  he  mean?  Not 
Reuben  May :  how  should  he  know  about 
him  ?  " 

The  words  of  love  that  followed  this 
surprise  seemed  swallowed  up  in  her  de- 
sire  to  have  her  curiosity  satisfied  and 
her  fears  set  at  rest  "What  do  you 
mean  about  somebody  IVe  left  in  Lon- 
don ?^^  she  said;  ana  the  question,  ab- 
ruptly put,  jarred  upon  Adam's  excited 
mooa,  strained  as  his  feelings  were,  each 
to  its  utmost  tension.  This  man  she 
had  left  behind,  then,  could  even  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this  stand  uppermost  in  her 
mind. 

'*  A  man,  I  mean,  to  whom,  before  you 
left,  you  gave  a  promise ; "  and  this  time, 
so  at  variance  was  the  voice  with  Adam*s 
former  tones  of  passionate  avowal,  that, 
coupled  with  the  shock  of  hearing  that 
word  "  promise,"  Eve*s  heart  quailed,  and 
to  keep  herself  from  betraying  her  a^ta- 
tion  she  was  forced  to  say,  with  an  air  of 
ill-feigned  amazement,  "A  man  I  left? 
somebody  I  gave  a  promise  to  ?  I  really 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

**  Oh  yes,  you  do ; "  and  by  this  time 
every  trace  of  wooing  had  passed  from 
Adam's  face,  and  all  the  love  so  late  set 
flowing  from  his  heart  was  choked  and 
forced  back  on  himself.  "Try  and  re- 
member some  fellow  who  thinks  he*s  got 
the  right  to  ask  how  youVe  getting  on 
among  the  country  bumpkins,  whether 
you  ain't  tired  of  them  yet,  and  when 
you're  comins^  back.  Perhaps,"  he  added, 
goaded  on  by  Eve's  continued  silence, 
"'twill  help  you  if  I  say  'twas  the  one 
who  came  to  see  you  off  aboard  the 
*  Mary  Jane.'  1  suppose  you  havenH  for- 
got himf' 

Eve's  blood  boiled  at  the  sneer  con- 
veyed in  Adam's  tone  and  look.  Raising 
her  eyes  defiantly  to  his,  she  said,  "  For- 
gotten him?  Certainly  not.  If  you  had 
said  anything  about  the  *  Mary  Jane'  be- 
fore I  should  have  known  directly  who  you 
meant.  That  person  is  a  very  great 
friend  of  mine." 

"  Friend  ? "  said  Adam. 

"  Yes,  friend  —  the  greatest  friend  I've 
got." 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  glad  I  know  that, 
because  I  don't  approve  of  friends.  The 
woman  I  ask  to  be  my  wife  must  be  con- 
tented with  me,  and  not  want  anything 
from  anybody  else." 

"  A  most  amiable  decision  to  come  to," 
said  Eve.  "  I  hope  you  may  find  some- 
body content  to  be  so  dictated  to." 

1    thought    I    had  found  somebody 
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I  already,"  said  Adam,  letting  a  softer  in* 
flection  come  into  his  voice.  ^  I  fancied 
that  at  least,  Eve,  you  were  made  out  of 
different  stuff  to  the  women  who  are 
alwavs  hankering  to  catch  every  man's 
eye.'* 

"  And  pray  what  should  make  yoo  alter 
your  opinion  ?  Am  I  to  be  thou^t  the 
worse  of  because  an  old  friend  who  had 
promised  he  would  be  a  brother  to  roe, 
offers  to  see  me  off  on  my  journey,  and  I 
let  him  come  ?  You  must  have  a  \tty 
poor  opinion  of  women,  Adam,  or  at  least 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  me." 

And  the  air  of  offended  dignity  with 
which  she  gave  this  argument  forced 
Adam  to  exclaim, "  Oh,  Eve,  fo]*give  me  if 
I  have  spoken  hastily :  it  is  only  because 
I  think  so  much  more  of  you  —  place  you 
so  much  higher  than  any  other  girl  I  ever 
saw — that  makes  me  expect  so  much 
more  of  you.  Of  course,**  he  continued, 
finding  she  remained  silent,  *'you  had 
every  right  to  allow  your  friend  to  go  with 
you,  and  it  was  only  natural  he  should 
wish  to  do  so;  only  when  I'm  so  torn  by 
love  as  I  am  I  feel  jealous  of  every  eye 
that's  turned  upon  3rou :  each  look  you 
give  another  seems  something  roboed 
From  me." 

Eve's  heart  began  to  soften :  her  indig- 
nation was  beginning  to  melt  away. 

"  And  when  I  heard  he  was  claiming  a 
promise,  I " 

"  What  promise  ?"  said  Eve  sharply. 

"What  promise  did  you  give  him?" 
replied  Adam  warily,  suspicion  giving  to 
security  another  thrust 

"  That's  not  to  the  point,"  said  Eve. 
"  You  say  I  gave  him  a  promise :  I  ask 
what  that  promise  was  ?  " 

"The  very  question  I  put  to  3rou.  I 
know  what  he  says  it  was,  and  I  want  to 
hear  if  what  he  says  is  true.  Surely,"  he 
added,  seeing  she  hesitated,  "if  tnis  is 
only  a  friencCand  a  friend  who  is  to  be 
looked  on  like  a  brother,  jrou  can't  have 
given  him  any  promise  that  if  you  can 
remember  you  can't  repeat" 

Eve's  face  betrayed  her  displeasure. 

"  Really,  Adam,^  she  sjdd,  "  I  know  of 
no  right  that  you  have  to  take  me  to  task 
in  this  manner." 

"  No,"  he  answered :  "  I  was  going  to 
ask  3rou  to  give  me  that  right  when  you 
interrupted  me.  However,  that's  very 
soon  set  straight  I've  told  you  I  love 
you :  now  I  ask  you  if  you  love  me,  and 
if  so  whether  you  will  marry  me?  After 
you've  answered  me  I  shall  be  able  to  put 
my  questions  without  fear  of  offence." 

•«WiU  yon,  indeed?"  aaid  Eve.    «*I 
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should  think  that  would  rather  depend 
upon  what  the  answer  may  be." 

**  Whatever  it  may  be,  I'm  waiting  for 
it,"  said  Adam  grimly. 

"  Let  me  see :  I  must  consider  what  it 
was  I  was  asked,"  said  Eve.  "  First, 
if 
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"Oh,  don't  trouble  about  the  first:  I 
shall  be  satisfied  of  that  if  you  answer  the 
second  and  tell  me  you  will  accept  me  as 
a  husband." 

"  Say  keeper." 

"  Keeper,  if  that  pleases  you  better." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  1  don't  feel 
quite  ecjualto  the  lionor.  Tm  not  so  tired 
yet  of  doing  what  pleases  myself  that  1 
need  submit  my  thoughts  and  looks  and 
actions  to  another  person." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  be  my  wife  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  you  cannot  return  the  love  I  offer 
you  ?  " 

Eve  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  hear." 

*'  Then  answer :  have  I  got  your  love, 
or  haven't  1  ?  " 

"  Whatever  love  you  might  have  had," 
she  broke  out  passionately,  "  you've  taken 
care  to  kill." 

**  Kill !  "  he  repeated.  "It  must  have 
been  precious  delicate  if  it  couldn't  stand 
the  answering  of  one  question.  Look 
here.  Eve.  When  I  told  you  I  had  given 
you  my  heart  and  ever)'  grain  of  love  in 
It,  I  only  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  unless  you 
can  give  me  yours  as  whole  and  as  entire 
as  I  have  given  mine,  'fore  God  I'd  rather 
jump  off  yonder  rock  than  face  the  misery 
that  would  come  upon  us  both.  1  know 
what  'tis  to  see  another  take  what  should 
be  yours  —  to  see  another  given  what  you 
are  craving  for.  The  torture  of  that  past 
is  dead  and  gone,  but  the  devil  it  bred  in 
me  lives  still,  and  woe  betide  the  man  or 
woman  who  rouses  it ! " 

Instinctively  Eve  shrank  back :  the  look 
of  pent-up  passion  frightened  her  and 
made  her  whole  body  shiver. 

"  There  !  there  !  don't  alarm  yourself," 
said  Adam,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  as  if  to  brush  away  the  traces 
which  this  outburst  had  occasioned :  "  I 
don't  want  to  frighten  you.  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  can  you  give  me  the  love  I  ask 
of  you  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  suspected,"  fal- 
tered Eve. 

"  Then  act  so  that  you  would  be  above 
suspicion." 

**  With  a  person  always  on  the  watch, 
looking  out  for  this  and  that,  so  that  one 


would  be  afraid  to  speak  or  open  one*s 
mouth,  I  don't  see  how  one  could  possi- 
blv  be  happy,"  said  Eve.  •*  All  one  did, 
all  one  said,  might  be  taken  wrongly,  and 
when  one'were  most  innocent  one  mipht 
be  thought  most  guilty.  No:  I  don*t think 
I  could  stand  that,  Aaam." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  coldly.  "  If  \-ou 
feel  your  love  is  too  weak  to  bear  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  j-ou  are 
very  wise  to  withhold  it  from  me:  those 
who  have  much  to  give  require  much  io 
return." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I  haven't  that  in  me 
which  would  make  my  love  equal  yours 
any  day,"  said  Eve,  nettled  at  the  doabt 
which  Adam  had  flung  at  her.  **  If  I 
gave  any  one  my  heart,  I  should  give  it 
all ;  but' when  1  do  that  I  hope  it  will  be 
to  somebody  who  won't  doubt  me  and 
suspect  me.' 

"Then  I'd  advise  you  not  to  give  them 
cause  to,"  said  Adam. 

"  And  I'd  ad\nse  you  to  keep  vour  can- 
tions  for  those  that  need  them,''  replied 
Eve,  rising  from  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting and  turning  her  face  in  the  direction 
of  home. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  fear  being  troubled 
by  any  more  I  shall  say,"  said  Adam: 
"  I'm  only  sorry  that  I've  been  led  to  say 
what  I  have." 

"  Pray  don't  let  that  trouble  you :  such 
things,  w^ith  me,  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other."      ■• 

"In  that  case  I  won't  waste  any  more 
words,"  said  Adam  ;  *<so  if  you  can  keep 
your  tongue  still  you  needn't  fear  be- 
ing obliged  to  listen  to  anything  I  shall 


say." 

Eve  gave  a  little  scornful  inclination  of 
her  head  in  token  of  the  accepted  silence 
between  them,  and  in  silence  the  tvo 
commenced  their  walk  and  took  their  way 
toward  home. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Except  the  long,  surging  roll  of  the 
waves,  as  in  monotonous  succession  they 
dashed  and  broke  against  the  rocks,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  night  bad 
grown  more  lowering :  the  sprinkle  of 
stars  was  hid  behind  the  dense  masses  of 
cloud,  through  which,  ever  and  anon,  the 
moon,  with  shadowy  face,  broke  out  and 
feebly  cast  down  a  glimmering  light 
Helow,  the  outspread  stretch  of  water  lay 
dark  and  motionless,  its  glassy  surface 
cold  and  glittering  like  steel.  Walkine 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  Adam,  Eve  shud- 
dered as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  depths,  orer 
whose  brink  the  narrow  path  they  trod 
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seemed  hanging.  I  nstinctively  she  shrank 
closer  to  the  cliff-side,  to  be  caught  by 
the  long  trails  of  bramble  which^  with 
bracken  and  gorse,  made  the  steep  de- 
scent a  bristly  wall.  Insensibly  affected 
by  external  surroundings,  unused  to  such 
complete  darkness,  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  scene  filled  her  with  nervous  appre- 
hension :  every  bit  of  jutting  rock  she 
stumbled  against  was  a  yawning  preci- 
pice, and  at  each  step  she  took  sne  died 
some  different  death.  The  terrors  of  her 
mind  entirely  absorbed  all  her  former  in- 
difference and  ill-humor,  and  she  would 
have  gladly  welcomed  any  accident  which 
would  have  afforded  her  a  decent  pretext 
for  breaking  this  horrible  silence.  But 
nothing  occurred,  and  they  reached  the 
open  piece  of  green  and  were  close  on 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel 
without  a  word  having  passed  between 
them.  The  moon  struggled  out  with 
greater  effort,  and,  to  Eve  s  relief,  showed 
that  the  zigzag  dangers  of  the  path  were 
past,  and  there  was  now  nothing  worse  to 
fear  than  what  might  happen  on  any  un- 
even, grassy  slope.  Moreover,  the  buzz 
of  voices  was  near,  and,  though  they  could 
not  see  the  persons  speaking,  Eve  knew 
by  the  sound  that  they  could  not  be  very 
far  distant.  Having  before  him  the  pecul- 
iar want  of  reticence  generally  displayed 
by  the  Polperro  folk,  Adam  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  in  a  position  to 
ask  Eve  to  remount  the  hill  and  get  down 
by  the  other  side ;  but  under  present  cir- 
cumstances he  felt  it  impossible  to  make 
any  suggestion  :  things  must  take  their 
course.  And  without  a  word  of  warning 
he  and  Eve  gained  the  summit  of  the 
raised  elevation  which  formed  a  sheltered 
background  to  this  favorite  loitering-place, 
at  once  to  find  themselves  the  centre  of 
observation  to  a  group  of  men  whose 
noisy  discussion  they  had  apparently  in- 
terrupted. 

"  \Vliy,  'tis  my  son  Adam,  ain't  it?" 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  Uncle  Zebedee ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  a  little  mingled 
hoarseness  and  thickness  Adam's  heart 
sank  within  him.  '*  And  who's  this  he's 
a  got  with  un,  eh  ?  " 

•*Tis  me,  Uncle  Zebedee,"  said  Eve, 
stepping  down  on  to  the  tiat  and  advanc- 
ing toward  where  the  old  man  stood 
lounging  —  "  Eve,  you  know.'* 

'*  Awh,  Eve,  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Zebedee. 
•*  Why,  how  longs  t'wind  veered  round 
to  your  quarter,  my  maid  ?  Be  you  two 
sweetheariin'  then,  eh?" 

*•  I've  been  all  day  up  to  Aunt  Hepzi- 
bahs,"'  said  Eve  quickly,  endeavoring  to 


cover  her  confusion,  "  and  Adam  came  to 
fetch  me  back:  that's  how  it  is  we're 
together." 

"  Wa-al,  but  he  needn't  ha'  fetched  'ee 
'less  he'd  got  a  mind  for  yer  company,  I 
s'pose,"  returned  Zebedee  with  a  meaning 
laugh.  "  Come,  come  now :  't  'uU  niver 
do  lor  'ee  to  try  to  cabobble  Uncle  Zibe- 
dee.  So  you  and  Adam's  courtyin',  be 
'ee?  Wa-al,  there's  nuffin'  to  oe  said 
agen  that,  I  s'pose?"  and  he  looked 
round  as  if  inviting  concurrence  or  con- 
tradiction. "  Her's  my  poor  brother  An- 
drer's  little  maid,  ye  knaw,  shipmates"  — 
and  here  he  made  a  futile  attempt  to  pre- 
sent Eve  to  the  assembled  company  — 
**  what's  dead  —  and  drownded  —  and 
gone  to  Davy's  locker;  so,  notwithstand- 
m'  I'd  lashins  sooner  'twas  our  Joan  he'd 
ha'  fix'd  on  —  Lord  ha'  massy !  "  he  added 
parenthetically,  "Joan's  worth  a  horsgead 
o'  she  —  still,  what's  wan  man's  mate's 
another  man's  pi  son;  and,  howsomedever 
that  lies,  I  reckon  it  needn't  go  for  to 
hinder  me  fra'  drinkin'  their  healths  in  a 
drap  o'  good  liquor.  So  come  along, 
my  hearties ; "  and,  making  a  movement 
which  sent  him  forward  with  a  lurch,  he 
began  muttering  something  about  his  sea- 
legs,  the  effect  of  which  was  dro\vned  in 
the  shout  evincing  the  ready  satisfaction 
with  which  this  proposal  for  friendly  con- 
viviality was  hailed. 

Eve  drew  in  her  breath,  trying  to  gather 
up  courage  and  combat  down  the  horrible 
suspicion  that  Uncle  Zebedee  was  not 
quite  himself,  didn't  exactly  know  what 
he  was  saying,  had  taken  too  much  to 
drink.  With  congratulatory  intent  she 
found  herself  jostled  against  by  two  or 
three  others  near  her,  whose  noisy  glee 
and  uncertain  gait  only  increased  her 
fears.  What  should  she  do?  Where 
could  she  go?  What  had  become  of 
Adam  ?  Surely  he  would  not  go  and 
leave  her  amongst 

But  already  her  question  was  answered 
by  a  movement  from  some  one  behind, 
who  with  a  dexterous  interposition  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  between  Uncle 
Zebedee  and  herself. 

"  Father,"  and  Adam's  voice  sounded 
more  harsh  and  stern  than  usual,  "  leave 
Eve  to  go  home  as  she  likes :  she's  not 
used  to  these  sort  o'  ways,  and  she  will 
not  take  things  as  you  mean  them." 

"  Eh  !  what  ?  How  not  mane  'era  ?  " 
exclaimed  old  Zebedee,  taken  aback  by 
his  son's  sudden  appearance.  "  I  am't  a 
said  no  harm  that  I  knaws  by :  there's  no 
'fence  in  givin'  the  maid  a  wet  welcome, 
I  s'pose." 
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A  buzz  of  dissatisfaction  at  Adam's  in- 
terference inspired  Zebedec  with  renewed 
confidence,  and  with  two  or  three  sways 
in  order  to  get  the  riijht  balance  he  man- 
aged to  bring  himself  to  a  standstill  right 
in  front  of  Adam,  into  whose  face  he 
looked  with  a  comical  expression  of  defi- 
ance and  humor  as  he  said,  **  Why,  come 
'long  with  us,  lad,  do  'ee,  and  name  the 
liquor  yerself,  and  see  it  passes  round 
free  and  turn  and  turn  about :  and  let's 
hab  a  song  or  two,  and  get  up  Rozzy  Tre- 
loar  wi'  his  fiddle,  and  Zeke  Orgall  there 
'ull  dance  us  a  hornpipe ; "  and  he  began 
a  double-shufHe  with  his  feet,  adding,  as 
his  dexterity  came  to  a  sudden  and  some- 
what unsteady  finish,  "  'Tis  a  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  no  good,  and  a  poor  heart 
what  never  rejices." 

Eve  during  this  time  had  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  make  her  escape  —  an  im- 
possibility, as  Adam  saw,  under  existing 
circumstances;  and  this  decided  him  to 
use  no  further  argument;  but,  with  his 
arm  put  through  his  father's  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  group,  he  ap- 
parently conceded  to  their  wishes,  and, 
motioning  Eve  on,  the  party  proceeded 
along  the  path,  down  the  steps  and  toward 
the  quay,  until  they  came  in  front  of  the 
Three  Pilchards,  now  the  centre  of  life 
and  jollity,  with  the  sound  of  voices  and 
the  preparatory  scraping  of  a  fiddle  to 
enhance  the  promise  of  comfort  which 
glowed  in  the  ruddy  reflection  sent  by  the 
bright  lights  and  cheerful  fire  througn  the 
red  window-curtain. 

*'  Now,  father,"  exclaimed  Adam  with 
a  resolute  grip  of  the  old  man's  arm, 
"  you  and  me  are  homeward  bound.  We'll 
welcome  our  neighbors  some  other  time, 
but  for  this  evening  let's  say  good-night 
to  them/' 

**  Good  -  night  ? "  repeated  Zebedee  : 
"  how  good-night  ?  Why,  what  \\d  be  the 
manin'  o'  that  ?  None  o'  us  ain't  agoln' 
to  part  company  here,  I  hopes.  We'm  all 
goin'  to  cast  anchor  to  the  same  moorin's 
—  eh,  mates?" 

**  No,  no,  no ! "  said  Adam,  impatiently : 
**you  come  along  home  with  me  now." 

•*  Iss,  iss,  all  right !"  laughed  the  old 
man,  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  his  son's 
grasp;  "only  not  jiist  yet  a  whiles.  I'm 
agoin'  in  here  to  drink  your  good  health, 
Adam  lad,  and  all  here's  a-comin'  with 
me  —  ain't  us,  hearties  ? " 

"Pack  of  stuff!  Drink  my  health?" 
exclaimed  Adam.  "  There's  no  more  rea- 
son for  drinking  my  health  to-night  than 
any  other  night.  Come  along  now,  fa- 
ther: you've  had  a  hard  day  of  it,  you 
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know,  and  when  you  get  home  ^'ou  can 
have  whatever  you  want  quietly  by  your 
own  fireside." 

But  Zebedee,  though  perfectly  good- 
humored,  was  by  no  means  to  be  per- 
suaded :  he  continued  to  laugh  and  writhe 
about  as  if  the  fact  of  his  detention  was 
merely  a  good  joke  on  Adam*s  part,  the 
lookers-on  abetting  and  applauding  his 
determination,  until  Adam's  temper  could 
restrain  itself  no  longer,  and  with  no  very 
pleasant  explosion  of  wrath  he  let  go  his 
hold  and  intimated  that  his  father  was 
free  to  take  what  course  pleased  him 
most. 

"That's  right,  lad!"  exclaimed  old 
Zebedee  heartily,  shaking  himself  to- 
gether. "  You'm  a  good  son  and  a  capi- 
tal sailor-man,  but  you'm  pore  company, 
Adam  —  verra  pore  company." 

And  with  this  truism  (to  which  a  gen- 
eral shout  gave  universal  assent)  ringing 
in  his  ears,  Adam  strode  away  ud  the 
street  with  all  possible  speed,  ana  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  house-door  when 
he  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  thought 
of  what  had  become  of  Eve.  Since  they 
had  halted  in  front  of  the  Three  Pilchanls 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  her :  she  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  allprobability  had  made 
her  way  home. 

The  thought  of  having  to  confront  her 
caused  him  to  hesitate :  should  he  go  in? 
What  else  could  he  do?  where  had  he  to 
go?  So,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  he 
pushed  opened  the  door  and  found  him- 
self within  the  sitting-room.  It  was  emp- 
ty ;  the  fire  had  burned  low,  the  wick  of 
the  unsnufled  candle  had  grown  long; 
evidently  Eve  had  not  returned ;  and  with 
an  undenned  mixture  of  regret  and  relief 
Adam  sat  down,  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
table  and  laid  his  head  upon  them. 

During  the  whole  day  the  various  ex- 
citements he  had  undergone  had  so  kept 
his  mind  on  the  stretch  that  its  powers  of 
keen  susceptibility  seemed  now  thorough- 
ly exhausted,  ana  in  place  of  the  acute 
pain  he  had  previously  suffered  there  had 
come  a  dull,  heavy  weight  of  despair,  be- 
fore which  his  usual  force  and  determina- 
tion seemed  vanquished  and  powerless. 
The  feeling  uppermost  was  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  inflicted  on  him  —  that  he,  who 
in  practice  and  principle  was  so  far  re- 
moved above  his  neighbors,  should  be 
made  to  sufTer  for  their  follies  and  mis- 
deeds, should  have  to  bear  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  vices.  As  to  any  hope  of 
reclaiming  them,  he  had  long  ago  given 
that  up,  though  not  without  a  certain  dis- 
appointment in  the  omniscience  of  that 
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Providence  which   could   refuse   the   co- 
operation of  his  valuable  agency. 

Adam  suffered  from  that  strong  belief 
in  himself  which  is  apt,  when  carried  to 
excess,  to  tlirow  a  shadow  on  the  highest 
qualities.  Outstepping  the  Pharisee,  who 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  like  other 
men,  Adam  thanked  himself,  and  fed  his 
vanity  by  tlic  assurance  that  had  the  Pol- 
perro  folk  followed  his  lead  and  his  ad- 
vice they  would  now  be  walking  in  his 
footsteps ;  instead  of  which  they  had  de- 
spised him  as  a  leader  and  rejected  him 
as  a  counsellor,  so  that,  exasperated  by 
their  i<;norance  and  stun^  by  their  ingrat- 
itude, he  had  cast  them  on  and  abandoned 
them  forever;  and  out  of  this  disappoint- 
ment had  arisen  a  dim  shadow  ot  some 
far-otl  future  wherein  he  cauijht  glimpses 
of  a  new  life  filled  with  fresh  hopes  and 
successful  endeavors. 

From  the  moment  his  heart  had  opened 
toward  Kve  her  image  seemed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  these  hitherto  undefined 
lonL;in;;s  :  by  the  light  of  her  love,  of  her 
presence,  her  companionship,  all  that  had 
been  va-^ue  seemed  to  take  shape  and  grow 
into  an  object  which  was  real  and  a  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished ;  so  that  now 
one  of  the  sharpest  pricks  from  the  thorn 
of  disappointment  came  of  the  knowledge 
that  this  hope  was  shattered  and  this 
dream  must  be  abandoned.  And,  lost  in 
moody  retrospection,  Adam  sat  stabbing 
desire  with  the  sword  of  despair. 

"  Let  me  be  !  let  me  be ! "  he  said  in 
answer  to  some  one  who  was  trying  to 
rouse  him. 

"  Adam,  it's  me  :  do  look  up ;  "  and  in 
spite  of  himself  the  voice  which  spoke 
made  him  lift  his  head  and  look  at  the 
speaker.  ''Adam,  I'm  so  sorry  I  "  and 
Eve's  face  said  more  than  her  words. 

**  Vouve  nothing  to  be  sorry  for,"  re- 
turned Adam  sullenly. 

'•  I  want  you  to  forgive  me,  Adam," 
continued  ICve. 

*•  I've  nothing  to  forgive." 

"  Yes,  you  have  ;  "  and  a  faint  flush  of 
color  came  into  her  cheeks  as  she  added 
with  hesitating  confusion,  *'  You  know  I 
didn't  mean  you  to  take  what  I  said  as 
you  did,  Adam  ;  because"  —  and  the  col- 
or suddenly  deepened  and  spread  over 
her  (ace  —  **  because  I  do  care  for  you  — 
very  much  indeed." 

Adam  ^n.vc  a  despondent  shake  of  his 
head.  "  No,  you  don't,"  he  said,  stead- 
ily averting  his  eyes;  **  and  a  very  good 
thing  too.  1  don't  know  who  that  wasn't 
forced  to  it  would  willingly  have  any- 
thing to  do  with   such  a  God-forsaken 


place  as  this  is.  I  only  know  I'm  sick  of 
it,  and  of  myself  and  my  life,  and  every- 
thing in  it." 

"Oh,  Adam,  don't  say  that  —  don't  say 
youVe  sick  of  life.  At  least,  not  now ; '' 
and  she  turned  her  face  so  that  he  might 
read  the  reason. 

**  And  why  not  now  ?  "  he  asked  stol- 
idly. "  What  have  I  now  that  I  hadn't 
before  ? " 

"  Why,  you've  got  me." 

"  You  ?  You  said  you  couldn't  give  me 
the  love  I  asked  you  for." 

**Oh,  but  I  didn't  mean  it.  What  I 
said  was  because  1  felt  so  hurt  that  you 
should  suspect  me  as  you  seemed  to.' 

"  I  never  suspected  you  —  never  meant 
to  suspect  you.  All  I  wanted  you  to  know 
was  that  I  must  be  all  or  nothing." 

'*  Of   course ;   and   I    meant  that  too, 

only  you But  there  !  don't  let's  drift 

back  to  that  again; "and  as  she  spoke 
she  leaned  her  two  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders and  stood  looking  down.  "  What  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  every  bit  of  love  I 
have  is  yours,  Adam.  I  am  afraid,"  she 
added  shyly,  "  you  had  got  it  all  before 
ever  I  knew  whether  you  really  wanted  it 
or  not." 

**  And  why  couldn't  you  tell  me  that  be- 
fore?" he  said  bitterly. 

**  Why,  is  it  too  late  now  ?  "  asked  Eve 
humbly. 

"  Too  late  ?  You  know  it  can't  be  too 
late,"  exclaimed  Adam,  his  old  irritability 
getting  the  better  of  him :  then,  with  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  his  overwrought  sus- 
ceptibilities, he  cried,  "  Oh,  Eve,  Eve, 
bear  with  me  to-night :  Pm  not  what  I 
want  to  be.  The  words  I  try  to  speak  die 
away  upon  my  lips,  and  my  heart  seems 
sunk  down  so  low  that  nothing  can  re- 
joice it.  To-morrow  I  shall  \ye  master  of 
myself  again,  and  all  will  look  different." 

"  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Eve  tremulously. 
"Things  don't  seem  quite  between  us 
as  they  ought  to  be.  I  sha'n't  wait  for 
Joan,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand : 
"  I  shall  go  up-stairs  now ;  so  good-night, 
Adam." 

"  Good-night,"  he  said :  then,  keeping 
hold  of  her  hand,  he  drew  her  toward 
him  and  stood  looking  down  at  her  with 
a  face  haggard  and  full  of  sadness. 

The  look  acted  as  the  last  straw  which 
was  to  swamp  the  burden  of  Eve's  grief. 
Control  was  in  vain,  and  in  another  in- 
stant, with  Adam's  arms  around  her,  she 
lay  sobbing  out  her  sorrow  on  his  breast, 
and  the  tears,  as  they  came,  thrust  the 
evil  spirit  away.  So  that  when,  an  hour 
later,  the  two  said  good-night  again,  their 
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vows  had  been  exchanged  and  the  troth 
that  bound  them  plighted;  and  Adam, 
looking  into  Eve's  face,  smiled  as  he  said, 
*'  Wliethcr  for  good  luck  or  bad,  the  sun 
of  our  love  has  risen  in  a  watery  sky." 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Most  of  the  actions  and  events  of  our 
lives  arc  chameleon-hued :  their  colors 
vary  according  to  the  light  by  which  we 
view  them.  Thus  Eve,  who  the  night 
before  had  seen  nothing  but  happiness  in 
the  final  arrangement  between  Adam  and 
herself,  awoke  on  the  following  morning 
with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  critical  as  to  the  rosy  hues 
which  seemed  then  to  color  the  advent  of 
their  love. 

The  spring  of  tenderness  which  had 
burst  forth  within  her  at  sight  of  Adam's 
humility  and  subsequent  despair  had  taken 
Eve  by  surprise.  She  knew,  and  had 
known  for  some  time,  that  much  within 
her  was  capable  of  answering  to  the  de- 
mands which  Adam's  pleading  love  would 
most  probably  require ;  but  that  he  had 
inspired  her  with  a  passion  which  would 
make  her  lay  her  heart  at  his  feet,  feeling 
for  the  time  that,  though  he  trampled  on 
it,  there  it  must  stay,  was  a  revelation 
entirely  new,  and,  to  Eve's  temperament, 
rather  humiliating.  She  had  never  felt 
any  sympathy  witii  those  lovesick  maid- 
ens whose  very  existence  seemed  swal- 
lowed up  in  another's  being,  and  had  been 
proudly  confident  that  even  when  suppli- 
cated she  should  never  seem  to  stoop 
lower  than  to  accept.  Therefore,  just  as 
wc  experience  a  sense  of  failure  when  we 
find  our  discernment  led  astray  in  our 
perception  of  a  friend,  so  now,  although 
she  studiously  avoided  acknowledging  it, 
she  had  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
utterly  misconceived  her  own  character, 
and  that  the  balance  by  which  she  had 
adjusted  the  strength  of  her  emotions 
had  been  a  false  one.  A  dread  ran  through 
her  lest  she  should  be  seized  hold  upon 
by  some  further  inconsistency,  and  she 
resolved  to  set  a  watch  on  the  outposts  of 
her  senses,  so  that  they  might  not  betray 
her  into  further  weakness. 

These  thoughts  were  still  agitating  her 
mind  when  Joan  suddenly  awoke,  and 
after  a  time  roused  herself  sufficiently  to 
say,  "  Why,  whatever  made  you  pop  off 
in  such  a  Hurry  last  night.  Eve  ?  I  runned 
in  a  little  after  ten,  and  there  wasn't  no 
sii::ns  of  you  nowheres :  and  then  I  come 
upon  Adam,  and  he  told  me  you  was  gone 
lip  in  bed." 

*'  Ves,"  said  Eve :  "  I  was  so  tired,  and 
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my  foot  began  to  ache  again,  so  I  thought 
there  wasn't  any  use  in  my  sitting  up  any 
longer.  But  vou  were  very  late,  Joan, 
weren't  you  ?  " 

**Very  early,  more  like,"  said  Joan: 
"'twas  past  wan  before  I  shut  my  eves. 
Whv,  I  come  home  three  times  to  see  if 
uncle  was  back;  and  then  I  wouldn't 
stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  went  and  fetched 
un. 

"What,  not  from  —  where  he  was?** 
exclaimed  Eve. 

Joan  nodded  her  head.  "Oh  lorsl" 
she  said,  "  'tain*t  the  fust  time  by  many; 
and,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
"  1  lets  'em  know  when  they've  brought 
Joan  Hocken  down  among  *cm.  I  had 
Jerrem  out,  and  uncle  atop  of  un,  'fore 
they  knawed  where  they  was.  Awh,  I 
don't  stand  beggin'  and'  prajMn',  not  I : 
'tis  *  whether  or  no,  Tom  Collins/  when  I 
come.  I  can  tell  'ee.*' 

"  Well,  they'd  stay  a  very  long  time  be- 
fore they'd  bie  fetched  by  me,"  said  Eve 
emphatically. 

"Awh,  clon't  *ee  say  that,  now,"  ^^ 
turned  Joan.  "  Where  do  'ee  think 
there'd  be  the  most  harm  in,  then — sittin' 
comfortable  at  home  when  you  might  go 
down  and  'tice  'cm  away,  or  the  goin' 
down  and  doin'  of  it  ?  " 

"I've  not  a  bit  of  patience  with  any- 
body who  drinks,"  exclaimed  Eve,  ci'ail- 
ing  a  direct  answer. 

"  Then  you'll  never  cure  anybody  of  it, 
my  dear,''  replied  Joan.  "  You'm  like 
Adam  there,  I  reckon  —  wantin'  to  set 
the  world  straight  in  one  day,  and  all  the 
folks  in  it  bottommost  side  upward;  but, 
as  I  tell  un,  he  don't  go  to  work  the  right 
way.  They  that  can't  steer  'uU  never 
sail ;  and  I'll  bet  any  money  that  when  it 
comes  to  be  counted  up  how  many  glasses 
o'  grog's  been  turned  away  from  uncle's 
lips,  there'll  be  more  set  to  the  score  o* 
my  coaxin'  than  ever  'ull  be  to  Adam's 
bullyraggin'." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Eve ;  and  then, 
wishing  to  avoid  any  argument  into  which 
Adam  could  be  brought,  she  adroitly 
changed  the  subject,  and  only  indififerent 
topics  were  discussed  until,  their  dressing 
completed,  the  two  girls  were  ready  to  go 
down-stairs. 

The  first   person  who   answered  the 

summons  to  breakfast  was  Uncle  Zebe- 

dee  —  not  heavy-eyed  and  shamefaced,  as 

Eve  had  expected  to  see  him,  but  brizht 

and  rosy-cheeked  as  an  apple.    He  had 

I  been  up  and  out  since  six  o'clock,  looking 

I  after  the  repairs  which  a  boat  of  his  was 

1  laid  up  to  undergo,  and  now,  as  he  came 
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ito  the  house  fresh  as  a  lark,  he  chir- 
iped  in  a  quavery  treble,  — 

•'Torn  Truelove  wooed  the  sweetest  fair 

That  e'er  to  tar  was  kind  : 
Her  face  was  of  a  booty  rare  — 

hat's  for  all  the  world  what  yourn  is," 
e  said,  breaking  ofT  to  bestow  a  smack- 
\g  kiss  on  Joan.  **  So  look  sharp,  like  a 
ood  little  maid  as  you  be,  and  gi'e  us 
^mrnat  to  sit  down  for;"  and  he  drew  a 
hair  to  the  table  and  began  flourishing 
le  knife  which  had  been  set  there  for 
im.  Tlien,  catching  sight  of  Eve,  whose 
ice,  in  licr  desire  to  spare  him,  betrayed 
n  irrepressible  look  of  consciousness,  he 
xclaimcd,  *' Why,  they've  bin  tellin'  up 
lat  1  was  a  little  over-free  in  my  speech 
ist  ni^ht  about  you,  Eve :  is  there  any 
•uth  in  it,  eh  ?  I  doan't  fancy  1  could 
a'  said  much  amiss  —  did  I  ?" 

"  Oil,  nothing  to  signify,  uncle." 

"'Twas  sommat  'bout  you  and  Adam, 
arn't  it?''  he  continued  with  a  puzzled 
ir  :  "  'lis  all  in  my  head  here,  though  I 
an't  zackly  call  it  to  mind.  That's  the 
evil  o'  l)ein'  a  little  overtook  that  ways," 
e  added  with  the  assurance  of  meeting 
?ady  sympathy :  *'  'tis  so  bafflin'  to  set 
iin;^s  all  ship-shape  the  next  mornin\  I 
linds  so  far  as  this,  that  it  had  somehow 
)  do  with  me  holdin*  to  it  that  you  and 
idani  was  goin'  to  be  man  and  wife ;  but 

you  axes  for  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
'm  blessed  if  I  can  tell  'ee." 

'*  Wliy,  whatever  put  such  as  that  into 
our  head  ?''  said  Joan  sharply. 

"  Wa'al,  the  liquor,  I  reckon,"  laughed 
ebeilee.  *'  And,  somehow  or  'nother, 
laister  Adam  didn't  seem  to  have  over- 
luch  relish  for  the  notion;"  and  he 
crcwed  up  his  face  and  hugged  himself 
>;::ijether  as  if  his  whole  body  was  tickled 
t  his  sons  discomfiture.  "But  there! 
ever  you  mind  that,  Eve,"  he  added 
astil)  :  "there's  more  baws  than  one 
)  Tolperro,  and  I'll  wager  for  a  half- 
'jorc  ()'  ciKips  ready  to  hab  'ee  without 
er  wait  in'  to  be  took  up  by  my  son 
Ulam." 

Poor  Kve  I  it  was  certainly  an  embar- 
jssin;:  siliuuion  to  be  placed  in,  for,  with 
o  wish  to  conceal  lier  engagement,  to 
nnounce  it  herself  alone,  and  unaided  by 
ven  t!ie  presence  of  Adam,  was  a  task 
lie  naturally  shrank  from.  In  the  en- 
eavor  to  avoid  any  direct  reply  she  sat 
•atchini,'  anxiously  for  Adam's  arrival, 
er  sucli'.en  cliani^e  of  manner  construed 
y  Zehedee  into  tlie  effect  of  wounded 
anity,  and  by  Joan  into  displeasure  at 
er  uncles  undue  interference.     By  sun- 


dry frowns  and  nods  of  warning  Joan  tried 
to  convey  her  admonitions  to  old  Zebe- 
dee,  in  the  midst  of  which  Adam  entered, 
and  with  a  smile  at  Eve  and  an  inclusive 
nod  to  the  rest  of  the  party  took  a  chair 
and  drew  up  to  the  table. 

"Surely,"  thought  Eve,  "he  intends 
telling  them." 

But  Adam  sat  silent  and  occupied  with 
the  plate  before  him. 

"  He  can't  think  I  can  go  living  on 
here  with  Joan,  even  for  a  single  day,  and 
they  not  know  it ;  "  and  in  her  perplexity 
she  turned  on  Adam  a  look  full  of  inquiry 
and  meaning. 

Still,  Adam  did  not  speak :  in  his  own 
mind  he  was  casting  over  the  things  he 
meant  to  say  when,  breakfast  over  and  the 
two  girls  out  of  the  way,  he  would  invite 
his  father  to  smoke  a  pipe  outside,  during 
the  companionship  of  which  he  intended 
taking  old  Zebedee  decidedly  to  task,  and, 
putting  his  intended  marriage  with  Eve 
well  to  the  front,  clinch  his  arguments  by 
the  startling  announcement  that  unless 
some  reformation  was  soon  made  he 
would  leave  his  native  place  and  seek  a 
home  in  a  foreign  land.  Such  words  and 
such  threats  as  these  could  not  be  uttered 
to  a  father  bv  a  son  save  when  they  two 
stood  quite  alone ;  and  Adam,  after  meet- 
ing a  second  look  from  Eve,  shook  his 
head,  feeling  satisfied  that  she  would 
know  that  only  some  grave  requirement 
deterred  him  from  immediately  announc- 
ing the  happiness  which  henceforth  was 
to  crown  his  life.  But  our  intuition,  at 
the  best,  is  somewhat  narrow,  and  where 
the  heart  is  most  concerned  most  faulty : 
therefore  Eve,  and  Adam  too,  felt  each 
disappointed  in  the  other's  want  of  acqui- 
escence, and  inclined  to  be  critical  on  the 
lack  of  mutual  sympathy. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  lerrem,  smilin*?  and  apparently 
more  radiant  than  usual  under  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  more  than  usually  an 
offender.  Joan  who  had  her  own  reasons 
for  being  very  considerably  put  out  with 
him,  was  not  disposed  to  receive  him 
very  graciously;  Adam  vouchsafed  him 
no  notice  whatever ;  Uncle  Zebedee,  op- 

f)ressed  by  the  sense  of  former  good-fel- 
owship,  thought  it  discreet  not  to  evince 
too  much  cordiality ;  so  that  the  onus  of 
the  morning's  welcome  was  thrown  upon 
Eve,  who,  utterly  ignorant  of  any  offence 
Jcrrem  had  given,  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  amends  for  the  pettish  impatience 
she  feared  she  had  been  betrayed  into  on 
the  previous  morning. 
Old    Zebedee,  whose   resolve  seldom 
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lasted  over  ten  minutes,  soon  fell  into  the 
swing  of  Jcrrem's  flow  of  talk;  a  little 
lateron  and  Joan  was  forced  to  put  in  a 
word  ;  so  that  tiie  usual  harmony  was  just 
beginning  to  recover  itself  when,  in  an- 
swer to  a  remark  which  Jerrem  had  made, 
Eve  managed  to  turn  the  laugh  so  clev- 
erly back  upon  him  that  Zebedee,  well 
pleased  to  see  what  good  friends  they 
were  growing,  exclaimed,  **  Stop  her 
mouth  !  stop  her  mouth,  lad  !  I'd  ha* 
done  it  when  I  was  your  years  twenty 
times  over  'fore  this.  Her's  too  sarcy  — 
too  sarcy  by  half,  her  is." 

Up  started  Jerrem,  but  Adam  was  be- 
fore him.  *'  I  don't  know  whether  what 
I'm  going  to  say  is  known  to  anybody 
here  already,"  he  burst  out,  "but  I  thint 
it's  high  time  that  some  present  should 
be  told  by  me  that  Eve  has  promised  to 
be  my  wife ;  "  and,  turning,  he  cast  a  look 
of  angry  defiance  at  Jerrem,  who,  thor- 
ouglily  amazed,  gradually  sank  down  and 
took  possession  of  his  chair  a<rain,  while 
old  Zebedee  went  through  the  diimb  show 
of  giving  a  long  whistle,  and  Joan,  mut- 
tering an  unmeaning  something,  ran  has- 
tily out  of  the  room.  Eve,  angry  and 
confused,  turned  from  white  to  red  and 
from  red  to  white. 

A  silence  ensued  —  one  of  those  pauses 
when  some  event  of  our  lives  seems  turned 
into  a  gulf  to  separate  us  from  our  former 
surroundings. 

Adam  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  with 
a  touch  of  irony  he  said,  **  You're  none  of 
you  very  nimble  at  wishing  us  joy,  I 
fancy." 

**  And  no  wonder,  you've  a-tooked  us 
all  aback  so,"  said  old  Zebedee.  "  *T 
seems  to  me  I'm  foaced  to  turn  it  round 
and  round  afore  I  can  swaller  it  for  rale 
right-<lown  truth." 

**  Why,  is  it  so  very  improbable,  then  ?  " 
asked  Adam,  already  repenting  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  disclosure. 

**  Wa-al,  *twas  no  later  than  last  night 
that  you  was  swearin'  agen  and  cussin' 
everybody  from  stem  to  starn  for  so 
mucfi  as  mentionin'  it  as  likely.  Now," 
he  added,  with  as  much  show  of  displeas- 
ure as  his  cheery,  wcatherbeaten  old  face 
would  admit  of,  **  I'll  tell  'ee  the  mind 
I've  got  to'ard  these  sort  o'  games:  if 
you  see  fit  to  board  folks  in  the  smoke, 
why  do  it  and  no  blame  to  'ee,  but  hang 
me  if  I  can  stomach  'ee  sailin'  under  false 
colors." 

**  There  wasn't  anything  of  false  colors 
about  us,  father,"  said  Adam  in  a  more 
conciliatory  tone ;  **  for,  though  I  had 
certainly  spoken  to  Eve,  it  was  not  until 


after  Vd  parted  with  you  last  night  that 
she  gave  me  her  answer." 

**  Awh  ! "  said  the  old  man,  only  half 
propitiated.  "Wa-al,  I  s'pose  you  can 
settle  your  consarns  without  my  help; 
but  I  can  tell  'ee  this  much,  that  if  my 
Joanna  had  took  so  long  afore  she  could 
make  her  mind  up,  I'm  blamed  if  her 
ever  should  ha'  had  the  chance  o'  bein' 
your  mother,  Adam  —  so  there !  " 

Adam  bit  his  lip  with  vexation. 
"  There's  no  need  for  me  to  enter  upoo 
any  further  explanations,"  he  said: 
"Eve's  satisfied,  I'm  satisfied,  so  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  be  satisfied." 

"  Awh,  I'm  satisfied  enough,"  said  Zelv 
edee;  "and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  though 
I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  speechifyin',  I 
hopes  that  neither  of  'ee  'ull  never  have 
no  raison  to  repent  yer  bargain.  Eve's 
a  fine  bowerly  maid,  so  you'm  vftll 
matched  there ;  and  so  long  as  she's 
ready  to  listen  to  all  you  say  and  bide 
by  all  you  tells  her,  why  'twill  be  set  fair 
and  sail  easy." 

"  I  can  assure  you  Eve  isn't  prepared 
to  do  anything  ot  the  sort.  Uncle  Zebe- 
dee," exclaimed  Eve,  unable  to  keep 
silence  any  longer.  "  I've  always  been 
told  if  I'd  nothihe  else  I've  got  the  Pas- 
cals' temper ;  ana  that,  according  to  your 
own  showing,  isn't  very  fond  of  sitting 
quiet  and  being  rode  over  rough-shod." 

The  whistle  which  Uncle  Zebedee  had 
tried  to  choke  at  its  birth  now  came  out 
shrill,  long,  and  expressive,  and  Adam, 
jumping  up,  said,  "Come,  come,  £%*e: 
we've  had  enough  of  this.  Surely  there 
isn't  any  need  to  take  such  idle  talk  as 
serious  matter.  If  you  and  me  hadn't 
seen  some  good  in  one  another  we 
shouldn't  have  taken  each  other.  I  sup- 
pose ;  and,  thank  the  Lord,  we  haven't  to 
please  anybody  but  our  two  selves." 

"  Wa-al,  'tis  to  be  hoped  xou'W  find  that 
task  aisier  than  it  looks,'  retorted  Un- 
cle Zebedee  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm; 
while  Jerrem,  after  watching  Adam  go 
out,  endeavored  to  throw  a  tone  of  ^^ 
gret  into  the  flattering  nothings  he  now 
whispered  by  way  of  congratulation,  but 
Eve  turned  impatiently  away  from  him. 
She  had  no  further  inclination  to  talk  or 
to  be  talked  to;  and  Uncle  Zebedee  hav- 
ing by  this  time  sought  solace  in  a  pipe, 
Jerrem  joined  him  outside,  and  the  two 
sauntered  away  together  toward  the  quay. 
Left  to  the  undisturbed  indulgence  of 
her  own  reflections,  Eve's  mood  was  no 
enviable  one  —  the  more  difficult  to  bear 
j  because  she  had  to  control  the  various 
;  emotions  struggling  within  her.    She  felt 
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it  was  time  for  plain  speaking  between 
her  and  Adam,  and  rightly  judged  that 
a  proper  understanding  come  to  at  once 
would  be  the  safest  means  of  securing 
future  comfort.  Turn  and  twist  Adam^s 
abrupt  announcement  as  she  would,  she 
could  assign  but  one  cause  for  it,  and  that 
cause  was  an  overweening  jealousy;  and 
as  the  prospect  came  before  her  of  a  life- 
timc  spent  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion, the  strength  of  her  love  seemed 
to  die  away  and  her  heart  grew  faint  within 
her.  For  surelv  it  the  demon  of  jealousy 
could  be  rousecl  by  the  sight  of  common- 
place attentions  irom  one  who  was  in 
every  way  like  a  brother  —  for  so  in  Eve*s 
eyes  Jerrcm  seemed  to  be  —  what  might 
not  be  expected  if  at  any  time  circum- 
stances threw  her  into  the  mixed  com- 
f>any  of  strangers?  Eve  had  seen  very 
ittle  of  mcn»  but  whenever  chance  had 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  their  so- 
ciety she  had  invariably  met  with  atten- 
tion, and  had  felt  inwardly  gratified  by 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  attracting 
admiration;  but  now,  if  she  gave  way  to 
thi^  prejudice  of  Adam's,  every  time  an 
eve  was  turned  toward  her  she  would  be 
filled  with  fear,  and  each  time  a  look  was 
ca>t  in  her  direction  her  heart  would  sink 
with  dread. 

What  should  she  do?  Give  him  up? 
Even  with  the  prosj)ect  of  possible  mis- 
ery staring  at  her,  Eve  could  not  say  yes, 
and  before  the  thought  had  more  tnan 
shaped  itself  a  dozen  suggestions  were 
battling  down  the  dread  alternative.  She 
would  change  him,  influence  him,  convert 
him  —  anything  but  give  him  up  or  give 
in  to  him.  She  forgot  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  conceive  plans  than  to  carry  them 
out  —  to  arrange  speeches  than  to  utter 
them.  She  forgot  that  only  the  evening 
before,  when,  an  opportunity  being  aN 
forded,  she  had  resolved  upon  telling 
Adam  the  whole  circumstance  of  Reuben 
May  and  the  promise  made  between  them, 
while  the  words  were  yet  on  her  lips  she 
had  drawn  them  back  because  Adam  had 
said  he  knew  that  the  promise  was"noth- 
iuij  but  the  promise  of  a  letter;"  and 
Eve's  courage  had  suddenly  given  way, 
and  by  her  silence  she  had  led  him  to 
conclude  that  nothing  else  had  passed 
between  them.  Joan  Tiad  spoken  of  the 
envious  grudge  which  Adam  had  borne 
toward  Jerrem  because  he  had  shared  in 
hii»  nu?ther's  heart,  so  that  this  was  not 
the  tirst  time  Adam  had  dropped  in  gall 
to  mingle  with  the  cup  of  his  love. 

The  thought  of  Joan  brought  the  fact 
of  her  unexplained  disappearance  to  Eve's 


mind,  and,  full  of  compunction  at  the 
bare  suspicion  of  having  wounded  that 
generous  heart,  Eve  jumped  up  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  her  and  of  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  explanation.  She 
had  not  far  to  go  before  she  came  upon 
Joan,  rubbing  and  scrubbing  away  as  if 
the  welfare  of  all  Polperro  depenaed  on 
the  amount  of  energy  she  could  throw 
into  her  work.  Her  face  was  flushed  and 
her  voice  unsteady,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  such  violent  exercise,  and 
which  Eve's  approach  but  seemed  to  lend 
greater  force  to. 

"  Joan,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'* 

"Awh,  my  dear,  I  can't  listen  to  no 
spakin' now,"  replied  Joan  hastily,  **  and 
the  tables  looking  as  they  do." 

**  But  Tabithy  always  scrubs  the  tables, 
Joan :  why  should  you  do  it?" 

"Tabithy's  arms  ain't  half  so  young  as 
mine  —  worse  luck  for  me  or  for  she  1 " 

Having  by  this  time  gained  a  little  in- 
sight into  Joan's  peculiarities,  Eve  argued 
no  further,  but  sat  herself  down  on  a  con- 
venient seat,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
the  rasping  sound  of  the  brush  would 
come  to  an  end.  Her  patience  was  put 
to  no  very  great  tax,  for  after  a  few  min- 
utes Joan  flun^  the  brush  along  the  table, 
exclaiming,  "  Awh,  drabbit  the  ole  scrub- 
bin'!  I  must  give  over.  I  b'lieve  I've 
had  enuf  of  it  for  this  time,  't  all  events." 

"Joan,  you  ain't  hurt  with  me,  are 
you?"  saia  Eve,  trying  to  push  her  into 
the  seat  from  which  she  had  just  risen. 
"  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  tell  vou,  onlv 
that  Adam  spoke  as  he  did,  ancf  took  all 
I  was  going  to  say  out  of  my  mouth.  It 
leaves  you  to  think  me  dreaclfully  sly." 

**Awh,  there  wasn't  much  need  for 
tellin'  me,"  said  Joan  with  a  sudden  relax 
of  manner.  "  When  I  didn't  shut  my 
eyes  o'  purpose  I  could  tell,  from  the 
first,  what  was  certain  to  happen." 

"It  was  more  than  I  could,  then,"  said 
Eve.  "  I  hadn't  given  it  a  thought  that 
Adam  meant  to  speak  to  me,  and  when 
he  asked  me  I  was  quite  taken  aback, 
and  said  *  No '  for  ever  so  long." 

**  What  made  'ee  change  ver  mind  so 
suddent,  then?"  said  Joan  bluntly. 

Eve  hesitated.  "  I  hardly  know,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  confusion.  "  I  think  it 
was  seeing  him  so  cast  down  made  me 
feel  so  dreadfully  sorry." 

"  H'm ! "  said  Joan.  "  Didn't  'ee  never 
feel  no  sorrow  for  t'other  poor  chap  that 
wanted  to  have  'ee  —  he  to  London,  Reu- 
ben May?" 

"  Not  enough  to  make  me  care  in  that 
way  for  him :  I  certainly  never  did." 
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"  And  do  you  care  for  Adam,  then  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do." 

"Think?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do." 

**  That's  better.  Well,  Eve,  I'll  say 
this  far;"  and  Joan  gave  a  sigh  before 
the  other  words  would  come  out:  "I*d 
rather  it  should  be  you  than  anybody  else 
I  ever  saw." 

The  i^lruggle  with  which  these  words 
were  said,  their  tone  and  the  look  in 
Joan's  face,  seemed  to  reveal  a  state  of 
feeling  which  Eve  had  not  suspected. 
Throwing  her  arms  round  her,  she  cried 
out,  "Oh,  Joan,  why  didn't  he  choose 
you  ?  You  would  have  been  much  better 
for  him  than  me." 

**  Lord  bless  the  maid  ! "  —  and  Joan 
tried  to  laugh  through  her  tears  —  *'  I 
wouldn't  ha'  had  un  if  he'd  axed  me. 
Why,  there'd  ha'  bin  murder  'tween  us 
'fore  a  month  was  out:  us  'ud  ha'  bin 
hung  for  one  'nother.  No :  now  don't  'ee 
take  no  such  stuff  as  that  into  yer  head, 
'cos  there's  no  sense  in  it.  Adam's  never 
looked  'pon  me  not  more  than  a  sister; " 
and,  breaking  down,  Joan  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally ;  **  and  when  you  two's  married  I 
shall  feel  zackly  as  if  he  was  a  brother, 
and  be  gladder  than  e'er  a  one  else  to  see 
how  happy  you  makes  un." 

"That's  if  I  ^  make  him  happy,"  said 
Eve  sadly. 

"There's  no  fear  but  you'll  do  that," 
said  Joan,  resolutely  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes ;  "ana  'twill  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  bain't  happy  too  yourself. 
Eve.  Adam's  got  his  fads  to  put  up  with, 
and  his  fancies  same  as  other  men  have, 
and  a  masterful  temper  to  keep  under, 
as  nobody  can  tell  better  than  me ;  but 
for  rale  right-down  goodness  I  shouldn't 
know  where  to  match  his  fellow  —  not  if 
I  was  to  search  the  place  through ;  and, 
mind  'ee,  after  all,  that's  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  man  you've  got  to  say 
maister  to." 

Eve  gave  a  little  smile  :  "  But  he  must 
let  me  be  mistress,  you  know,  Joan." 

"  All  right !  only  don't  you  stretch  that 
too  far,"  said  Joan  warningly,  "or  no  good 
'ull  come  of  it ;  and  be  foreright  in  all  you 
do,  and  spake  the  truth  to  un.  I've  many 
a  time  wished  I  could,  but  with  this  to 
hide  o'  that  one's  and  that  to  hush  up  o' 
t'other's,  I  know  he  holds  me  for  a  down- 
right liard ;  and  so  I  am  by  his  measure, 
I  "sixrcts." 

"  Tm  sure  jou're  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Joan,"  said  Lve.  "  Adam's  always  say- 
ing how  much  people  think  of  you.  lie 
told  me  only  yesterday  that  he  was  certain  | 


more  than  half  the  men  of  the  place  had 
asked  you  to  marry  them." 

"Did  he?"  said  Joan,  not  wholly  dis- 
pleased that  Adam  should  hold  this  opin- 
ion. "  Awh,  and  ax  they  may,  I  reckon, 
afore  I  shall  find  a  man  to  say  *  Yes '  to.'' 

"  That  is  what  I  used  to  think  myself," 
said  Eve. 

"Iss,  and  so  vou  found  it  till  Roger 
put  the  question,  replied  Joan  decisivelj. 
Then,  after  a  minute's-  pause,  she  added, 
"  What  be  *ee  goin'  to  do  'bout  the  poor 
sawl  to  London,  then: — eh?  You  most 
tell  he  somehow." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Eve.  "  1 
mean  to  write  to  him,  because  I  promised 
I  would;  and  I  shall  tell  him  that  V\t 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  back,  but  i 
sha'n't  say  anything  more.  There  isn't 
any  need  for  it,  that  I  see — at  least,  not 
yet  a  while." 

"  Best  to  tell  un  all,**  argued  Joan. 
"  Why  shouldn't  'ee  ?  'Tis  the  same,  so 
far  as  you'm  concerned,  whether  he's 
killed  to  wance  or  dies  by  inches." 

But  Eve  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
"There  isn't  any  reason  why  I  should," 
she  said. 

"  No  reason  ?  "  replied  Joan.  "  Oh, 
Eve,  my  dear,"  she  added,  "don't  'ee  let 
happiness  harden  your  heart :  if  love  is 
sweet  to  gain,  think  bow  bitter  *tis  to 
lose;  and,  by  all  you've  told  me,  youll 
forfeit  a  better  man  than  most  in  Reuben 
May." 


From  Fraser's  Mojcasine. 
WHAT    SHAKESPEARE    LEARNT    AT 
SCHOOL. 

Many  students  of  Shakespeare  on 
reading  the  above  beading  may  be  dis- 
posed to  turn  away,  partly  from  the  feel- 
ing expressed  by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  "His- 
tory of  English  Dramatic  Literature," 
"that  the  vexed  question  as  to  Shake- 
speare's classical  attainments  is  in  reality 
not  worth  discussing,"  and  partly  from  the 
conviction  that  whether  of  special  inter- 
est or  not  the  subject  has  been  worked 
out.  This  feeling  is  certainly  natural, 
and  I  must  confess  to  having  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  it  myself.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  Shake* 
speare's  scholarship  by  Whalley  and 
Upton,  or  even  at  times  in  the  useful 
notes  of  the  variorum  edition,  may  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  only  a  languid  inter- 
est in  the  question.  Upton's  cloud  of 
references  to  Greek  and  Roman  authon 
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has  often  no  real  connection  with  Shake- 
speare at  all:  his  favorite  plan  being  to 
make  an  arbitrary  chance  in  the  text  by 
substituting  some  word  or  phrase,  on 
which  he  can  hang  a  string  of  classical 
quotations.  And  short  of  this  extreme, 
the  subject  was  often  treated  by  the  last 
century  editors  in  a  somewhat  unfruitful 
and  tedious  way.  The  vague  verbal  coin- 
cidences and  farfetched  allusions  on  the 
stren^^th  of  which  passages  were  often 
pronounced  parallel,  the  minute  but 
scrappy  and  irrelevant  learning  of  the 
notes  and  annotations,  are  enough  to  in- 
spire distaste  of  the  whole  subject.  And 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  ardent  read- 
ers in  an  access  of  impatience  at  the 
critics  and  zeal  for  the  poet  should  re- 
solve to  contine  themselves  to  the  text 
witliout  note  or  comment  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  this  result  has  already  been 
reached  by  at  least  one  earnest  student  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Harold  Littledale,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety's edition  of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men "  ex})resses  this  feeling  as  follows: 
**  Let  us  have  various  readings  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  a  carefully  prepared  text,  but 
why  must  the  wretched  student  of  modem 
Shakespeare  go  wading  through  a  vast 
quagmire  of  critical  opinion  and  confuta- 
tion, before  he  is  allowed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pure  Shakespeare  stream, 
as  it  <^lcams  faintly  and  far  out  over  the 
tani^led  mazes  of  this  dismal  editorial 
swamp  ?  "  However  natural  this  feeling 
may  be,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  act  on  it 
ju>t  now.  when,  amidst  the  multiplication 
oi  Shakespeare  Societies  and  the  revival 
of  different  schools  of  Shakespearian  crit- 
icism most  of  the  old  questions  are  being 
reconsidered  with  a  thoroughness  that 
half  atones  for  the  almost  inevitable 
minuteness  and  prolixity  of  such  discus- 
sions. Tiic  question  of  Shakespeare's 
learninc:  may,  1  think,  fairly  be  reconsid- 
ered with  tlK»  rest.  For,  although  this 
particular  sheaf  of  the  great  harvest  has 
been,  like  so  many  others,  pretty  fully 
thrashctl  out,  there  are  still  a  few  golden 
grains  remaining  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  collect  and  preserve.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper.  I  pur- 
pose leathering  together  some  indirect 
points  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject 
that  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  The 
question  of  Shakespeare's  classical  quota- 
tions is  a  larger  one,  and  in  dealing  with 
it  1  hope  to  throw  some  further  light  on 
the  source  s  he  em")loved  as  well  as  on  his 
method  <;t  UN-.ni;  them. 

The  materials  for  a  trustworthy  esti- 


mate of  Shakespeare's  attainments  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  various  quarters  which 
may  be  indicated  at  the  outset.  We  have 
the  indirect  evidence  supplied  bv  the 
learned  allusions  scattered  through  his 
dramas  and  the  more  direct  evidence 
furnished  by  his  earliest  tragedy,  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  and  especially  oy  his  earli- 
est comedy,  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost.'*  One 
main  object  of  the  comedy  being  to  satir- 
ize pedantry,  to  expose  the  tasteless  dis- 
play of  learning,  the  mere  parade  of 
scholastic  technicalities,  the  writer  must 
obviously  have  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing  paraded  in  order  that 
the  satire  may  be  relevant  and  effective. 
So  far  the  evidence  here  is  more  vital  and 
direct  than  that  afforded  by  incidental  al- 
lusions to  the  mythology  and  legendary 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Shake- 
speare's genius  seems  first,  as  Coleridge 
suggests,  to  have  dealt  with  the  familiar 
elements  of  his  own  recent  experience, 
before  going  further  afield  to  find  in  the 
wider  world  of  home  and  foreign  literature 
fitting  subjects  for  its  more  arduous  ma- 
ture and  complex  efforts. 

In  connection  with  this  comes  another 
important  source  whence  materials  for 
judgment  may  be  derived  —  the  probable 
course  of  instruction  in  Stratford  Gram- 
mar School  during  the  years  when  Shake- 
speare was  a  pupil  there.  I  will  deal  with 
this  point  first,  as  its  exposition  may  help 
to  connect  and  illustrate  the  scattered 
and  fragnientary  evidence  derived  from  an 
examination  ot  his  writings.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
actual  extent  ot  Shakespeare's  classical 
knowledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  a  very  fair  education ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  he  must 
have  obtained  it  in  the  grammar  school 
of  his  native  town.  About  the  date 
at  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  he  would  naturally  be  sent  to 
school,  his  father.  Master  John  Shake- 
speare, was  not  only  a  prosperous  bur- 
gess, but  the  chief  magistrate  of  Strat- 
ford, and  we  may  be  sure  that  he,  as 
well  as  Shakespeare's  gently-descended 
mother,  Mary  Arden  of  the  Ashbies, 
would  be  most  anxious  that  their  eldest 
son  should  have  the  best  education  to  be 
obtained  in  the  locality.  According  to 
an  authority  I  shall  presently  quote,  chil- 
dren were  often  sent  to  the  petty  school, 
or  English  side  of  the  grammar  school, 
about  the  age  of  five,  and  after  rcmain- 
j  ing  there  two  years  entered  the  grammar 
,  school  proper,  and  began  the  study  of 
I  Latin  at  seven.    If  they  completed  the 
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full  course  of  instruction,  they  remained 
till  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  vcar,  when 
they  left,  prepared  for  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional life,  or,  in  special  cases,  for  a 
course  of  university  study.  We  know 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state 
of  his  father  s  circumstances,  Shake- 
speare was  withdrawn  from  school  before 
he  had  completed  the  full  term,  and  it 
is  usually  assumed  on  tolerably  good 
grounds  that  he  left  in  1578,  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  The 
question  is.  What  did  Shakespeare  prob- 
ably learn  during  the  six  or  seven  years 
he  was  a  pupil  in  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town?  In  other  words.  What 
was  the  course  of  instruction  in  a  provin- 
cial grammar  school  like  that  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  This  question  has  re- 
cently been  raised  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  his 
zeal  to  find  out  all  that  can  be  known 
about  Shakesixjare.  Mr.  Lupton's  reply 
to  Mr.  Furnivairs  inquiry  as  to  what 
Shakespeare  probably  learned  at  school 
contains  some  valuable  notes  of  the  old 
grammar  school  curriculum,  derived  from 
charters  and  foundation  deeds,  and  some 
useful  hints  as  to  the  directions  in  which 
further  information  might  in  all  likelihood 
be  obtained.  These  hints  will  probably 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  some  of  the 
many  enthusiastic  volunteers  who  are  now 
happily  engaged  in  exploring  the  obscure 
and  difficult  questions  connected  with 
Shakespeare's  history  and  work. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  help  towards  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  the  subject,  I  may 
put  together  some  notes  of  my  own 
made  before  the  New  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety had  started  into  existence.  It  is 
perhaps  appropriate  that  the  question 
should  be  rediscussed  in  these  pages,  as 
by  far  the  best  things  ever  said  on  the 
learning  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in 
Frusers  Afagazifte  forty  years  ago.  In 
three  papers,  marked  by  his  well-known 
learning  and  literary  power.  Dr.  Maginn 
pierced  the  pedantic  and  inflated  *•  Es- 
say" of  Farmer  into  hopeless  collapse. 
In  his  own  day  it  is  true  this  once  cele- 
brated essay  clid  some  good  by  abating 
the  extravagant  claims  on  behalf  of 
Shakespeare's  scholarship  made  by  U|> 
ton,  Whalley,  and  others.  They  tried  to 
show  that  Shakespeare  was,  like  Ben 
Jonson,  a  regularly-built  scholar,  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  as 
well  read  in  the  chief  monuments  of  clas- 
sical literature,  as  though  he  had  gone 
through  a  distinguished  university  course. 
Their  ingenious  labors  were   indeed  an 


'  amusing  but  desperate  attempt  on  the 
I  part  of  academic  critics  to  appropriaie 
I  Shakespeare,  to  annex  him  as  it  were  to 
I  the  academic  interest.  The  real,  though 
perhaps  hardly  conscious,  aim  was  to 
show  that  Shakespeare,  instead  of  being 
as  some  supposed  an  illiterate  comedian 
and  playwright,  was  a  scholarly  ud 
respectaole  person,  who  mip^ht  have  been 
admitted  to  dine  in  the  hall  of  a  colle^ 
and  take  part  in  the  conversation  of  11s 
learned  members.  In  short,  they  cLiim 
for  Shakespeare  that  he  was  worthy  of 
academic  recognition,  and  they  do  this  on 
the  narrow  and  technical  grounds  which 
in  their  day  were  almost  the  only  ones 
that  would  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  relevant  and  valid.  L^pton,  wlu) 
was  prebendary  of  Rochester,  virtually 
confesses  this  in  the  motto  prefixed  to 
his  "  Critical  Observations  : "  — 

Ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrx  solcrs,  et  cantor  Apolla 

But  the  zeal  of  these  academic  apologists 
completely  outran  all  critical  discretion. 
Their  method  of  proof  was  simply  that  of 
assuming  that  wherever  Shakespeare  re- 
ferred to  the  incidents  of  m^-tholo^cal 
fable  or  heroic  story,  he  must  have  earned 
his  knowledge  of  them,  at  first  hand,  from 
classical  sources.  Allusions  to  the  hunt- 
ing expedition  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  or  to 
the  desertion  of  the  queen  by  the  pious 
hero,  were  held  to  prove  Shakespeare's 
familiarity  with  Virgil.  If  he  speaks  of 
**Jove  in  a  thatched  nousc,"  he  must  have 
read  the  fable  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  in 
the  "  Metamorphoses  "  of  Ovid ;  while  an 
allusion  to  "  Circe's  cup  "  was  supposed 
to  show  his  acnuaintance  with  the  "  Odys- 
sey." The  refutation  of  these  extreme 
positions  was  comparativelv  easy,  but 
Farmer,  not  satisfied  with  showing  how 
baseless  they  were,  went  much  further, 
lie  virtually  maintained  that,  as  Shake- 
speare might  have  obtained  his  classical 
knowledge  from  English  sources,  and  in 
many  cases  really  aid  so,  he  must  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  originals  and  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  use  of  them.  "He 
remembered,**  says  Farmer,  **  perhaps 
enough  of  his  schoolboy  learnins;  to  pot 
the  Iii'g.  hag^  hog  into  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  and  might  pick  up,  in  the 
writers  of  the  time  or  the  course  of  his 
conversation*  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of 
French  and  Italian,  but  his  studies  were 
most  demonstratively  confined  to  nature 
and  his  own  language.*'  Dr.  Ma^nn  has 
abundantly exposedthe  illogical cnaracter 
and  false  conclusions  of  Farmer's  reason* 
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ing  on  tlie  subject.  His  posiiion  is  in- 
deed as  extreme  on  one  side  as  Ihat  of 
the  critics  lie  attacked  is  on  the  other. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Iruth  prob- 
ably lies  between  the  rival  contentions. 
Shake!<|>earc  was  neither  so  learned  as' 
the  early  critics  assumed,  nor  so  ignorant , 
as  the  later  tried  to  demonstrate.  As 
an  acute  writer  humorously  expresses  it : 
'•  Allhou-h  the  alleged  imitation  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  is  mere  nonsense,  yet 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  .Shakespeare 
received  the  ordinary  grammar  school 
education  ai  his  time,  and  that  he  had 
derived  from  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
several  years,  not  exactly  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  but,  like  Eton  boys, 
a  firm  conviction  that  there  are  such  lan- 
guages.'' 

This  settlement  of  the  question,  (hough 
delightfully  brief  and  pointed,  and  per- 
haps not  very  far  from  the  truth,  is  never- 
theless somewhat  too  summary  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  We  must  trj-  to  ascer- 
tain, if  po.-isible,  what  the  ordinary  gram- 
mar-school education  of  Shakespeare's 
time  actually  was,  so  as  to  answer,  in 
some  detail,  (he  question  as  to  what  he 
would  be  likely  to  learn  during  (he  six  or 

For  this  purpose,  Carlisle's  "  Description 
of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  oE  En- 
gland and  Wales  "  is  no  doubt  useful, 
(hough  after  some  examination,  1  may 
say.  not  so  useful  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  supplies,  as  Mr.  Lupton  says, 
materials  for  answering  the  question  ;  hut 
these  arc  hardly  the  best  available,  being 
for  the  most  part  too  vague  and  general 
to  be  of  special  value.  The  deeds  of 
founders,  the  school  statutes  and  ordinan- 
ces, while  de.scribing,  in  general  terms, 
the  kind  of  education  to  be  given,  rarely 
descend  to  particulars  as  to  the  actual 
curriculum  of  school  teaching.  They  do 
not    enable  us  to  realize  with   sufficient 


were  commonly  divided,  and  the  books 
that  a  boy  would  usually  read  in  making 
his  way  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on 
these  points,  by  means  of  two  works, 
once  widely  known,  but  now  forgotten. 
The  older  of  these  is  Ihe  "Liii/us  Lite- 
rarius,  or  Grammar  Schoole,"  of  John 
Brinslcy,  pubhshed  in  the  year  i6i2. 
The  expanded  title:  "Shewing  how  to 
procecde  from  the  first  entrance  into 
learning,  to  the  highest  perfection  re- 
quired in  the  grammar  schooles,  with 
ease,  certainty,  and  delight  both  (o  nias- 


(ers  and  schollars  :  only  according  to  our 
common  grammar  and  ordinary  classical 
authours  —  sufSciently  illustrates  (he 
main  design  of  the  (realise.  The  "Ludiis 
Lilirariu!"  is  an  acute  and  interesting 
work,  full  of  illustrations  of  the  actu;^ 
(eaching  in  the  grammar  schools  of  (he 
time,  as  well  as  of  fruitful  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  lirinsley  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  but  a 
born  teacher,  with  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  and  having  ideas  as  to  n 


ours.  He  belonged  to  a  band  of  educa- 
tional reformers,  including, among  others, 
Mulcasler,  Drury,  Coote,  and  Famaby, 
who,  against  the  dominant  influence  of 
usage  and  tradition,  strove  lo  give  more 
directness,  vitahty,  and  power  to  the 
school-teaching  of  their  day.  Their  zeal, 
as  represent  edby  Brinsle^-,  was  thorough- 
ly patriotic,  if  not  imperial  in  its  scope 
and  aim.  In  dedicating  his  translation 
of  Ovid  to  Lord  Denny,  he  says  that  he 
intended  it 

chiefly  for  the  poore  ignorant  Countries  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  ai  the  good  whereof  nc 
ought  to  be  carefuli  as  well  as  of  our  oune  : 
unto  which  I  have  principally  ben(  my  (houghts 
in  all  my  grammatical  (ransladons  of  our  in- 
ferior cla.<tsical  Schoolc-authors.  For  thK  as 
in  all  such  places  [Enclish  schools  before  re- 
ferred to]  so  especially  in  those  birbarous 
countries,  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  Goil  is  to 
come  priiTiarily  out  of  the  Grammar  Schooles, 
by  reducing  them  first  into  civility  through  ihe 
-      '   --'      ■       of  good   learning  planted 


learning,  according  to  the  right  judg- 
ment of  our  poet,  which  Ihe  experience  of  all 
ages  hath  confirmed. 

Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
benefit  of  Brinsley's  labors  extended  so 
far,  Ihe  very  excellent  school-books  he 
produced  were  fully  appreciated,  and  did 
good  service  in  England.  These,  in  com- 
mon wiih  his  more  general  work  on 
teaching,  have  long  since  fallen  out  of 
knowledge.*  How  completely  Brinsley 
is  forgotten,  indeed,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  such  standard  works  .is  Watt's 
"  Bibliotheca  "  and  Allibone's  "  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature"  the 
father  is  confounded  with  the  son,  a 
learned  Presbyterian  divine  who,  after 
having  attained  distinction  in  the  Church, 
was  ejected  from  it  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 

•  Mr.  Futniiall  lini  larae  «lnc<>  bnni  Biiniler  in 
hli  inttodiKlion  lo^'llie  BatMci  Uook,"  pobli^edby 
Ihe  tuly  Eniliih  Toi  SnciaiT  ia  iMS. 
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formilyin  16O2.  Both  Watt  and  Allibone 
say  that  John  lirinsley  was  born  in  1600, 
and  published  his  ''*  Ludits  Literarius'*^ 
in  1612.  One  mi;i:ht  have  supposed  that 
the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  dates  would 
have  excited  suspicion  and  led  to  in- 
quiry :  but  in  many  cases  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  tolerably  obvious  error  seems 
much  easier  than  its  correction.*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  the  date  of  his 
alleged  birth  (1601)  Brinsley  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  where  he  remained 
teaching  with  eminent  success  for  sixteen 
years.  Before  liis  ajipointment,  he  had 
inarried  a  sister  of  the  well-known  Dr. 
Joseph  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  succes- 
sively of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  Hall  was 
a  native  of  Ashby,  his  father  being  local 
factor  for  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
chief  seat  was  in  the  neighborhood.  As 
Brinsley  had  married  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  head-mastership,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  had  some  previous  con- 
nection with  the  school,  possibly  while  it 
was  under  the  management  of  Hall  him- 
self, who  seems  to  have  acted  as  master 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  century.  However  this  may  be,  the 
future  bishop  took  an  active  interest  in 
his  brother-in-law's  affairs.  He  writes  a 
commendatory'  preface  to  his  "/.////wj 
LiUrariHsr  in  which  he  says  that  the 
new  methods  of  teaching  recommended 
in  the  work  are  not  "  meere  speculation, 
whose  promises  are  commonly  as  large 
as  the  performance  defective ;  but  such 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  my  selfe  and  manie 
abler  judges,  have  been,  and  are  daily  an- 
swered in  his  experience,  and  practice 
with  more  than  usual  successe."  Hall 
also  sent  his  nephew,  young  Brinsley,  to 
Cambridge  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  college 
course  took  him  abroad  as  private  secre- 
tary, when  in  i6itS  he  attended  the  Synod 
of  Dort  on  behalf  of  the  English  Church. 
The  elder  Brinsley  appears  to  have  been  > 
fortunate  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  scv- ! 
eral  gentlemen  of  local  eminence,  includ- 
ing Sir  George  Hastings,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  his  transla- 
tion of  X'irgiTs  ** Eclogues"  is  dedicated, 
and  Lord  Denny,  to  whom  in  the  same 
way  he  dedicated  his  version  of  Ovid. 

*  This  confusion  extends  to  Wood,  if  indeed  it  did 
not  originate  with  him.  In  the  ^"Athtna  OxoHienses*^ 
Wi>oil  speak*  <if  *'  thai  noted  granimarinn  Jt»hn  lirins- 
ley, sometime  a  sclurftl master,  and  minister  in  Great 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk  an.  1^)36.*'  It  need  scafcely  he 
said  howi*vcr  thji  it  was  ths  mju  and  not  the  f.ither  who 
was  mini'itf.-r  :ii  Oreat  Varmnuih.  The  mistake  remains 
uncorrected  in  Hli<s*s  critic.*]  edition  of  W(K>d.  Indeed 
the  editor  addft  to  the  confusion  by  attributing  some  of 
the  sod's  theological  writings  to  the  father. 


From  the  dates  given  above  it  will  ht 
seen  that  Brinsley  was  a  contemporar}* 
of  Shakespeare,  and  that  his  most  active 
years  as  head-master  run  parallel  with 
the  most  important  and  productive  pe- 
riod of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  career. 
His  account,  therefore,  of  the  grammar- 
school  teaching  of  the  time  is  of  the 
nature  of  contemporary  evidence.  The 
second  volume,  whose  contents  bear  od 
the  inquiry,  is  of  somewhat  later  date, 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
supplies  indirectly  valuable  evidence  as 
to  the  state  of  school-teaching  in  .Shak^ 
spearc's  day.  This  work  is  "  A  New 
Discovery  of  the  old  Art  of  Teaching 
Schoole:  in  four  small  Treatises;  con- 
cerning, A  Petty  School,  The  Usher'* 
Duty,  The  Master's  Method,  and  Scho- 
lastick  Discipline:  Shewing  how  Chil- 
dren in  their  playing  years  may  Gram- 
matically attain  to  a  firm  groundedness 
in  an  exercise  of  the  Latine  and  (Jreek 
Tongues."  The  author,  Charles  Hoole, 
was  a  successful  and  celebrated  school- 
master in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  born  at  Wakefield  in 
1610,  and  educated  in  the  grammar  school 
of  his  native  town.  Like  Brinsley,  Hoole 
was  connected  with  an  eminent  church- 
man and  divine  who  subsequently  rose 
to  the  episcopal  bench  —  Dr.  Robert  San- 
derson, the  well-known  casuist  and  logi- 
cian. The  bishop's  guiding  and  helping 
hand  was  of  creat  service  to  Hoole  at 
the  outset  of  life  as  well  as  in  his  sub- 
sequent career.  We  are  told  that,  '*by 
the  advice  of  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Robert 
Sanderson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  proficient  in  languages 
and  philosophy."  The  bishop  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rotherham,  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  the  town;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  through  his  influence  that 
young  Hoole,  soon  after  leaving  Oxford, 
was  appointed  head-master  of  the  school. 
Here  he  commenced  his  reforms,  and 
drew  up  his  first  sketch  of  the  **  Im- 
proved Scheme  of  Teaching."  The  gram- 
mar school  of  Rotherham  is  of  special 
interest  from  its  close  resemblance  in  his- 
tory and  general  features  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Both 
were  pre-Rcformation  schools,  founded 
and  endowed  about  the  same  time  by 
churchmen  who  were  natives  of  the  re- 
spective towns,  and  whose  local  patriot- 
ism and  zeal  for  learning  looked  beyond 
the  mere  ecclesiastical  horizon,  both 
schools  were,  however,  connected  with 
i  ecclesiastical  foundations,  that  of  Rothcf" 
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bam  with  the    Collegiate    Charge   in  the  cis  West,  who  had  been  Clerk  to  his  Uncle, 

town,  and  that  of  Stratford  with  the  Guild  would  declaime  against  the  injury  done  to  that 

of    the    IIolv    Cross.     In   each   case  this  Schoolc.  which  indeed  (as  he  said)  ought  still 

ecclesiastical  connection  was  the  cause  of  ^^^^''l  ^""  kept  in  the  Collcdge,  and  how, 

*i     •    «                               •u^    .^u^«i,    u^„:««  when  I  was  a  Schoole-master  there,  he  gave 

their  temporary  rum,  the  schools   haying  n,e  a  copy  of  the  Foundation,  and  showeJ  me 

fallen  at  the  Reformation  with  the  religious  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  I^nds,  and  told  me  where 

houses  to  which  they  were  attached.    The  ^^ny  Deeds  and  Evidences  belonging  thereto 

case  of  Rolhcrham  was  peculiarly  hard,  as  were   then  concealed,  and  other  remarkable 

it  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  by  sheer  passages,  which  he  was  loth  to  have  buried  in 

violence,  without  even  the  usual  pretexts  silence. 

of  royal  mandate  or  legal  authority  of  some  ^he  main  points  in   this  account  are 

kind     Its  hard  fate,  and  indeed,  all  distinc  confirmed  by  Camden,  who,  in  his  brief 

knowled-e  of  the  pre-Reformation  schoo  reference  to  the  town,  says:- 

have  apparently  fallen  into  oblivion.     At  ^ 

lca>t  Carlisle,  the  highest  authority  on  the  From    thence    [Sheffield]    Don,   clad   with 

history  of  our  jjrammar  schools,  seems  to  alders,  and  other  trees,  goeth  to   Rothcram, 

know   nothin-")f  the   earlier  foundation,  which  gloneth  in  Thomas  Rotheram  sometime 

J      .          41        1   4        c  't.       ^  *^-«#:^«   :J  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  a  wise  man,  bearing  the 

and  <Tivcs    the  date  of  its  restoration  in  „^^^  ^r  ^iT.  »^,„„^  k««:«<»  k,^,««  »K«ro:o^«^ 

,       *>          1   1    1/-     /  xi        •   A        *i          *.  name  ot  trie  towne,  beeing  i>orne  therein,  ana 

the   second  half  ot  the  sixteenth  centurv  a  singular  benefactor  thereunto,  who  founded 

as  that  ot  tlie  establishment  of  the  school,  and  endowed    there  a  Colledge  with    three 

It   may   be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ex-  schoolcs  in  it  to  teach  children  Writing,  Gram- 

tract  Iloole's  pathetic  lament  over  its  vio-  mar,  and  Musickc,  which  the  greedy  iniquity 

lent     suppression,    as     the    facts    ought  of  these  our  limes  hath  already  swallowed.* 

certainlv  to  tind  a  place  in  any  new  edi-  _^  .          ,         «      .1        .  .      ^  .    r     .^ 

tion  of  Carlisle's  valuable   wofk.      In   a  It's  perhaps  hardly  yet  too  late  for  those 

chapter  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  who  are  locally  interested  in  the  school  to 

multiplication  of  i^^ood  grammar  schools,  inquire  into  the  early  and  persistent  mis- 

Hoole  refers  to  the  matter  as  follows  :  -  appropriation  of  its  property  and  funds. 

.  ,     ,        ,         ,      ,         .            ,.  The  grammar  school  at  Stratford  was 

I  m.^ht  here  hcwayle  the   unhappy  divert-  suppressed    in    the   usual   way   bv   royal 

mcnt  f)f  |t'su«4  Lollcdcrc  in  Rotherham,  in  which  1   ^      u   *     r*      u  •        •        t.      '         v 

1-    ...      .,«    IK  ... ,.Cf   oi:^.   p^Korhorr,  maudatc,  but  aftcr  bciHg  in  abeyance  for 

1  own,    one    1  ht>nias   .Scot,  alias   Kothernam,  -           '         .^                  "        1    1    -^  w-.  1         1 

(.ipoorhovin  Ivclesfield  Parish),  havint;  h;id  J  /e^y  years  it  was  restored  by  Ldward 

hi.HC(UKMti()!i.ni)(l  being  .advanced  to  the  Arch-  VI.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  (1553). 

bishopriJv  of  York,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  That  of   Rotherham  was  restored  some 

fourth,  (Ihl  out  of  love  to  his  country  and  grat-  years  later,  mainlv  it  would  seem  through 

itn  ic   10  the  Towne,  erect  a  Collcdge  as  a  local    effort.      They    were    restored,    of 

Schoolc  for  a  Provost  who  was  to  he  a  Divine,  course,  as  Protestant  foundations,  and  in 

and   to    prcich    at   Kcclesficld,   Laxton,   and  their   constitution   and  management   fol- 

other  place-  where  the  Collcdge  demeans  lav,  ^^^^^^  j^e  lines  laid  down  for  the   numer- 

ana  three  l^ellows.  whereof  one  was  to  teach  ^^^  grammar  schools  established  in  the 

Oriinm.ir,    another    Musick.   and    the    third  j    u   ir      c    *u^             *    r>   r 

w  >         K.  ;  I      ^   ...,.„K..r^f  ^^/-Kr.inra   f.ir  sccond  half   of    the   great    Reformation 

/*  ritift^.    besules  a   inimncr    01    .Scholars,  tor  ,_,,     ^     .        o,.                              . 

some  of  whom  he  also  provided  Fellowships  century.     What  these  lines  were,  so  far 

in   Lincolne  Collctl-c  in  Oxford.     IJut  in  the  as  the  course  of  instruction  is  concerned, 

time  of  lUnrv  t)ic  eighth,  the  Karl  of  Showes-  we  know  perfectly  in  the  case  of  Rother- 

bury  (wh>,  .is  I  have  heard,  was  the  first  Lord  ham,  as  HooIe  gives  in  detail  the  forms 

that  pave  his  vote  for  demolishing  of  Ahhies),  into   which    the  school  was  divided,  and 

havini::  oht.iined  Roughford  Abbey  in  Notting-  the  books  that  were  used  in  each  up  to 

ham>l.ire,  to  the  Prior  whereof  the  Ix)rdship  t^g  tj^e  when  he  became  head-master, 

of  the  r<.wn  of  Rotherham  Monged,  took  ad-  ^^j  ^^^  schools  of  Rotherham  and  Strat- 

vantau'c  aN.)  to  sweep  awav  the  revcncues  of  ^^^^  ^^^j       ^^^y^^  j^  ^j^^j^    ^„^^^,  character, 

Rotherham  (  oileilec    (which,  according  to  a  '^      1    j        •»!.  i.   1       ui            *   •    * 

rentall   tl.at  I  have  seen,  amounted  to^about  we  may  conclude  With  tolerable  certainty 

^2,000  pel   annum).     And  after  a  while,  hav-  ^^^^  ^hat   was   true  of   the  one,   in   this 

inc:  en-r.itiated  himself  with  some  Townsmen  respect,  would  also   be  true  of  the  other. 

an"^!   (irntlcmcn    there   about    by  erecting  '  a  Hoole's  "  New  Discovery,"  it  is  true,  was 

Cock-pit,  he  removed  the  .Schoofe  out  of  the  not  published  till  1659,  but,  as  the  title- 

(>. Hedge  ii?'.;i  sorry  house  before  the  gate,  page   states,  it  was  written  twenty-three 

Icavin-  ii  (kstitiite  of  any  allowance,  till  .Mr.  years  earlier,  and  had  been  in  private  use, 

We-t  (ihit  writ  the /Vr:r/./.v//j)  in  the  time  of  and  become  tolerably  well  known  before 

(Juecn    I/n/.il)Lth,    and    when   Mr.    Snell   was 

bchoolm.isicr,  <.l'tained  a  vearlv  salarv  of  ten  ^  t,.          »  .u    u        *    uu- u       *v    1 

,                                    ..».'             "i^r  •  Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  1  ork,  appears, 

I»Munfl>  per  annum,  which  is  since  paid  out  of  ji  ^u,  i,e  remembered,  in  "  Kichard  III.,"  and  in  the 

tie  I.x<  I.tqner  hv  the  auditor  of  accounts.      I  criini  of   their  fate  attempU  to  shelter  the  unhappy 

remeni'tr  how  often  and  earnestly  Mr.  Fran-  queen  and  prince*  from  the  coming  storm. 
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it  was  given  to  the  public  through  the 
press.  It  abounds,  too.  with  references 
to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Wake- 
field grammar  school  when  the  author 
was  a  pupil  there,  under  a  master  who 
presided  over  the  school  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  Hoole  gives,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  a  list  of  the  books  gen- 
erally used  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
country,  and  towards  the  end,  as  I  have 
said,  the  course  of  instruction  established 
in  Rotherham  school  before  he  became 
head-master.  These  valuable  details  carry 
us  back  to  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  as 
they  agree,  where  comparison  is  possible, 
with  the  statements  of  Brinsley,  as  well 
as  with  the  scraps  of  information  to  be 
derived  from  the  early  school  charters 
and  ordinances,  we  may  accept  them  as  a 
guide  to  the  course  of  instruction  at  Strat- 
ford. Even  apart  from  this,  we  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  was  generally  true 
of  country  grammar  schools  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
be  true  of  them  in  the  later  decades  of 
the  sixteenth.  Public  schools,  as  a  rule, 
are  about  the  most  conservative  of  human 
institutions  — so  much  so  that,  except  at 
distant  and  revolutionary  intervals,  the. 
introduction  even  of  a  new  class-book  is 
a  work  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  pub- 
lic school  commissioners  who  sat  in  1862 
found  that  the  lines  of  instruction  laid 
down  in  the  sixteenth  century  remained 
practically  unchanged  till  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  generation.  The  only 
considerable  change  that  took  place  be- 
tween Shakespeare's  school -days  and 
those  of  Hoole  was  in  the  more  general 
teaching  of  Greek,  as  a  regular  branch 
of  school  instruction.  Leaving,  however, 
his  "  less  Greek,"  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  "  little  Latin  "  which,  according  to 
his  friend  and  fellow-dramatist,  Shake- 
speare possessed.  And  on  this  head  we 
may  confidently  assume  that  the  course 
of  instruction  established  at  Ashby,  at 
Wakefield,  and  at  Rotherham,  would  also 
be  found  established  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Brinsley  and  Hoole  were  educational 
reformers  carrying  on  the  work  already 
begun  by  Ascham  and  Mulcaster.  They 
write  on  the  subject  as  Englishmen  and 
Protestants,  animated  by  the  largest  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  and  piety.  They  both 
urge  that  the  diffusion  of  education,  the 
multiplication  of  good  schools,  and  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  of  teaching, 
are  essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  commonwealth.  The  Refor- 
mation bad,  indeed,  introduced  elements 


of  religious  zeal  and  ecclesiastical  rivalry 
into  tile  educational  schemes  of  most 
European  countries,  the  results  of  which 
were  very  marked  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  organization 
of  Protestant  instruction  by  Mclanchthon 
and  Sturm  roused  in  turn  the  activity  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  under  their  admirable 
management  secondary  education  made 
enormous  strides  in  most  Catholic  coua- 
tries.  Liberal  and  patriotic  thinkers,  it 
is  true,  felt  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
Jesuit  movement  in  relation  to  the  higher 
ends  of  education.  While  their  practical 
aims  were  far-sighted,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual horizon  of  these  ecclesiastical 
experts  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  fatally 
narrowed  by  party  and  sectional  barriers. 
And  notwithstanding  their  rare  profes- 
sional aptitude  and  administrative  skill, 
the  hide-bound  views  and  dogmatic  aims 
of  the  Jesuits  soon  converted  their  svstem 
of  secondary  instruction  into  a  hinrfrance 
rather  than  a  help  of  real  educational  prog- 
ress. ]hit  at  the  outset  their  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  led  to  the  discovery 
and  adoption  of  methods  of  teaching  so 
skilful  and  efficient  as  to  revohiiionize 
the  schools  under  their  control  and  make 
them  a  dominant  educational  power  in 
Catholic  Europe.  Brinsley  shows  a  keen 
consciousness  of  this,  and  his  Protestant 
zeal  finds  expression  in  the  dedication 
of  his  work  to  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "should  wee 
the  liege  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
his  renowned  kingdome  be  o\'ergone 
herein,  by  the  servants  of  Anti-Christ, 
many  of  whom  bend  all  their  wittes  and 
joine  their  studies,  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  their  learning,  even  in  the 
grammar  schooles,  only  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Babylon,  with  the  overthrow  of 
this  glorious  nation,  and  of  all  parts  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  ?  "  Hall,  in  nis  com- 
mendatory preface,  expresses  the  same 
feeling :  "The  Jesuits  nave  won  mnch of 
their  reputation,  and  stollen  many  hearts 
with  their  diligence  in  this  kinde.  Hov 
happie  shall  it  be  for  the  Church  and  us 
if  we  excite  ourselves  at  least  to  imitate 
this  their  forwardness  ?  We  may  out- 
strip them  if  wee  want  not  to  our  selves. 
Behold  here,  not  feete  but  wings  offered 
to  us."  Hoole  again  reflects  the  later 
impulse  given  to  Protestant  education  by 
the  labors  of  Comenius.  He  is  thus  more 
decidedly  a  realist  in  education  than 
Brinsley,  who,  influenced  mainlv  by  Sturm 
and  Ascham,  sympathizes  witn  ttie  gen- 
I  eral  views  and  aims  of  the  humanists. 
I     As  reformers,  however,  both  Briosky 
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and  Hoole  insist  on  substanlially  the 
same  changes  in  the  existing  metliods  of 
inslruction.  I[  wouki  be  om  of  place  to 
give  these  in  any  detail,  and  I  shall  notice 
tliem  only  as  they  throw  light  on  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  teaching,  in  the  dis- 
advantages of  which  Shakespeare,  no 
doubt,  fully  sharud.  The  great  majority 
of  llic  imjirovements  suggested  may  be 

'■  Follow  nature."    "  It  is,"  says  lioole  — 


rullv's  ohM 


n  of  old,  a 


I,  fnr  the 


Is  ns  natural  for 
and  I  verily  be- 


nd« 


lay,  and  mcel  helps 
affiirdtd  youn.::;  learners,  Ihcy  wnuM  doubtless 
gii  on  nilh  a  ntcM  deal  mute  chcrcCulncts,  nnd 
make  more  prulicicncy  at  their  hriuka  thin 
usuallv  they  do.  And  could  the  Master  have 
the  discrctinn  to  make  their  Icuona  famiii^ir 
to  them,  children  would  a«  much  dclifihl  in 
IjeinK  busied  ah.iirt  them,  as  in  any  oilier  sport. 
if    I'Mi    lung   coniinuancc  at    Ihera   tnighl  not 

liut  in  order  to  give  free  plav  to  this 
natural  love  of  learning,  the  teacher  must 
excite  the  interest  and  develop  llic  Intelli- 
gence of  the  pupil.    The  interest  of  young  point  both  Hrinsley 

"    '     ■  ,  roused  by  appealing  to  thci  '     ' 
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husks.  They  maintain  that  aothing  can 
be  more  unnatural  or  repellani  than  the 
traditional  plan  of  forcing  a  child  to  learn 
by  heart  n  crude  mass  of  abstractions  and 
technicalities  it  cannot  comprehend,  and 
compelling  it  to  repeat  in  a  dull,  mechani- 
cal routine,  definitions  and  rules  of  which 
it  understands  neither  the  meaning  nor 
the  application.  In  efficient  leaching  the 
intelligence  of  the  learner  must  be  excited 
and  carried  forward  at  every  stage,  by 
simplifying  technicalities,  explaining  defi- 
nitions,  giving  the  reason  of  the  rules, 
and  illustrating  their  meaning  and  range 
by  apt  and  copious  examples. 

Imitation  is  another  natural  principle 
whifh  ought  to  be  largely  employed  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  A  boy  should 
learn  a  new  language  as  he  learns  his 
mother-tongue,  by  hearing  it  spoken  and 
pickigg  It  up  from  colloquial  use.  Hence 
the  value  of  using  in  the  lower  forms  of  a 
school  familiar  dialogues,  vocabularies 
and  phrase-books.  The  dialogues  and 
phrases  when  thoroughly  mastered  should 
be  committed  to  memor}-;  and  repeated 
in  various  forms  and  new  combinations. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  saving  of  time 
and   needless    labor,   translations   should 


„T»: 


oole  * 


In  ) 


^  ^ :  the  true  plan,  therefore,  is  to 
begin  with  what  i.s  best  known  and  most 
obvious,  the  names  of  common  objects, 
familiar  wr)rds  and  phrases,  and  the  sim- 
plest grammatical  elements  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  The  knowledge  of  things  must 
always  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  words,  and  in  enforcing  this 
Hrinsley  fjuoles  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  the  philosophical  aphorism  so 
often  employed  in  di.scussing  its  origin, 
"  \i7iil  tsl  ill  intclliLtii  qaoii  non  prim 
fucrat  ill  si-iisH."  Hoote  quotes  the  same 
maxim  on  the  lille-paue  of  his  translation 
of  L'limenius'  "  Orbis  }'ic/ui,"  and  devotes 
the  preface  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  its 
meaning  ,ind  application.  Without  in- 
terpreting the  use  of  this  maxim  too 
absolutelv,  its  adoption  by  each  retormei 
suffidtnllv  indicates  th.it  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  methods  recommended 
is  th.it  of  proceeding  from  the  concrete 
and  particular  to  the  abstract  and  general, 
Wh.it  is  taught  in  this  way.  that  of  ad' 
vancing  by  e:is>  stcjis  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  is  casilv  learned.  In  oppo- 
sition 10  this,  llrinsfey  and  Hoole  com- 
plain of  the  lime  usually  wasted  In  the 
senseless  grinding  of  mere  grammatical 


rongly 
support  A.scham,  and  the  great  majorilv 
of  the  numerous  school-books  they  eacn 
produced  are  intended  to  popularize  his 
plan  and  facilitate  its  adoption.  Nearly 
all  of  these  books  are  versions  with  ex- 
plan.itory  notes  of  the  authors  usually 
read  In  the  lower  forms  of  the  existing 
schools.  In  school  discipline,  again,  the 
reformers  rely  on  the  natural  principle  of 
emulation  and  the  love  of  praise,  instead 
of  on  the  old  methods  of  terror  and  force. 
Sympathy  and  encouragement  arc  to  take 
the  place  of  stripes  and  penalties.  In 
cases  of  hesitation  and  mistake,  the 
teacher  should  patiently  try  to  understand 
and  remove  the  pupil's  difficulty,  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  rougher  and  readier 
plan  of  a  word  and  a  blow.  On  this  point 
1  may  give  an  extract  from  Brinsley  that 
helps  to  explain  the  title  of  his  work :  — 

A  sixth  general  observation,  and  of  no  less 
worth  than  any  of  the  former,  is  this  — That 
there  be  most  needful  care  chiefly  amongst  all 
the  youngest,  thai  no  one  of  them  be  any  wav 
discouraged,  eycher  by  bittemesse  of  speech, 
or  hv  taunting  disgrace  :  or  else  by  leuerity  of 
correclioii,  to  cause  them  to  hate  the  Schoole 
before  they  knowe  it :  or  to  dislast  good  learn- 
ing before  they  have  felt  the  sweelnesse  of  it : 
but  instead  heereof.  that  all  things  in  Schooles 
be  done  by  emulation,  and  honest  contention. 
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through  a  wise  commending  in  them  every  |  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper  school. 
rhiii!^  which  any  way  deserveth  praise  and  by  :  and  these  sections  would  contain  two  or 
givin;-  pre-eminence  in  phice,  or  such  like  re-  i  three  classes  each,  according  as  the 
wards.  For  that  adage  is  not  so  ancient  as  ;  school  was  divided  into  six  or  nine  forms. 
true  :  Laus  cxcitat  ni-cmum,  '1  here  is  no  sucii  i  j^^^^  whatever  the  number  of  forms,  there 
a  W  hct.stone,  to  set  an  eclge  upon  a  good  wit. ,  j^  ^^  difference  whatever  in  the  books 
«ir  to  cnroura;je  an  ini^enious  nature  to  learn-  |  i        j  *•  ,.1  ^  j    »*    «-.^u  -.— 

,„„  n  - ...  .;e«  fc  nc  ..„r  i/,nrn,..i  \f  »ctr.r  \^Lim  uscd,  and  the  authors  read,  at  each  stage 
inc  as  praise  is,  as  our  learned  iMa?ier  /\>kam       -     ,  .,,  V-      ^,  .  .'•^ 

doih  most  rightly  afhrme "  Desidcs  this  '  of   the   pupils   progress.     On  this  point 


also,  this  same  strife  for  these  Masteries,  and 
for  rewards  of  learning,  is  the  most  commend- 
able play,  and  the  very  highway  to  make  the 


both  reformers  are  highly  conservative. 
They  even  maintain  that  a  book  so  on- 
fittecl  in  many  ways  for  elementarj'useas 


.Sclioolc-house  l«)  bee  Lmius  literarius^  indeed,  j  »*  Lilv's  (irammar,"  must  Still  be  retained 
a  Sclu)ole  of  play  and  pleasure  (as  was  said).  1  and  taught  in  its  integrity.  This  feature 
and  not  of  fearc  and  bond:ige  ;  although  there  .  n^^i-es  their  list  of  school-books  and  au- 
must  bee  alwaies  a  meete  and  loving  feare,  ]  ^^^^^^  ^^^  q„,  instructive,  but  directly 
lurtheied  bv  a  wise  severitie,  to  maintaine  au- 1  ^..^m^i  1^  •  ^i'  ,„^„  ^c  ^,.:^i««^«  #»,  t kl 
thoritv,and  to  make  it  also /;/.///.  .,  ;/.;/  /„.  I  available,  in  the  way  of  ey dence,  for  the 
dnulo,  a  place  voyd  of  al  fruitless  plav  and  !  P^^P^.^e  in  hand.  They  describe  an  e*- 
lovtering,  the  better  to  be  able  to  effect  al  this  tablished  curriculum  m  which,  as  I  have 
good  which  wc  desire."  "  said,  there  would  be  hardly  any  change 

;  of  importance  since  the  days  of  Shake- 
This  extract  points  to  the  main  object  I  speare's  youth, 
of  both  reformers.  All  their  suggested  j  Brinsley  gives  a  less  detailed  and  co- 
improvements  refer  to  methods  of  teach-  ordinate  enumeration  of  school-books; 
ing  and  the  details  of  school  management, '  but  his  list  is  valuable,  not  only  from  its 
rather  than  to  the  course  of  instruction,  earlier  date,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the 
They  do  not  urge  the  introduction  of  new  fuller  account  supplied  by  Hoole.  The 
books,  but  simply  a  more  efficient  and  difference  between  them  arises  from  the 
intelligent  use  of  those  already  estab- i  fact,  that  IJrinsley  nowhere  attempts  a 
lishod  in  the  grammar-school  curriculum,  j  full  or  formal  enumeration  of  the  books 
They  show  in  detail  bow  in  the  earlier  i  in  use,  but  simply  refers  to  them  inci- 
classes  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  ele- .  dentally  in  connection  with  his  own  la- 
ments, of  the  accidence  and  rules  of  con- 1  bors,  and  the  improved  methods  of  tcach- 
struing,  may  be  thoroughly  acquired  in  !  ing  he  expounds  and  enforces.  Hoole, 
half  the  time  usually  spent  upon  them ;  j  on  the  other  hand,  gives,  as  I  have  said, 
how,  as  the  pupil  advances,  the  process  '  two  lists:  one  of  the  books  used  in  the 
of  construing  may,  with  pro])er  hel])s  and  I  classes  of  Rotherham  grammar  school 
exercises,  be  enormously  facilitated  ;  and  |  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
how,  in  the  higher  forms,  the  reading  of  centurv,  the  other  of  the  works  used  in 
standard  authors  and  the  writing  of  Latin  I  the  different  grammar  schools  throughout 
prose  and  verse  may  be  made  not  only  a  i  the  country.  In  the  lower  school  the 
comparatively  easy,  but  an  attractive  and  ;  tirst  class  was  of  course  engaged  for  a 
invigorating  discipline.  j  time  in  mastering  the  accidence  and  the 

In  order  to  give  full  efTect  to  the  im-!  rules  of  "Lily's  Grammar,"  and  the  bit- 
proved  methods,  they  both  recommend  a  j  terest  complaints  are  made  of  the  time 
rearrangement  of  the  classes,  which  in  j  usually  wasted  in  the  process.  When  the 
many  existing  schools  seem  to  have  been  pupils  had  acquired  some  command  over 
rather  loose  and  straggling.  Instead  of  |  the  grammatical  elements,  and  advanced 
a  number  of  thin  and  irregularly-sized  i  towards  construing,  Brinsley  gives  the 
classes,  they  urge  the  careful  distribution  i  following,  as  the  list  of  authors  read  ia 
of  the  pupils  into  compact  and  co-ordi- '  the  lower  school :  "  Pueriles  Confabula- 
nate  forms,  and  they  show  how  a  well- 1  tiunculae,  Sentcntiae  Pueriles,  Cato,  Cop 
arranged  system  of  classes  and  class-  derius'  Dialogues,  Esop's  Fables,  Tally's 
work  will  help  to  concentrate,  economize,  |  Kpistles  gathered  by  Sturmius,  Tully* 
and  turn  to  the  best  account  the  teaching  ,  (Offices,  with  the  1>ooks  adjoined  to  them, 
power  of  the  school.  Hoole  goes  into '  the  I)e  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  and  the 
minute  details  as  to  the  number  of  forms,  ^  Paradoxes,  Ovid,  De  Tristibus,  Ovkl's 
and  the  work  done  in  each.  IJrinslcy ,  Metamorphoses,  and  Virgil.'*  He  also 
often  speaks  of  the  lower  and  upper  mentions,  as  helps  at  this  stage,  Drax's 
scbuols,  and  the  authors  read  in  them  ;■**  Manual  of  Phrases,"  the  "  Flores  Po 
and  when  the  school  was  divided  into  six  \  etarum,''  and  Cicero's  "  De  Natura  Deo- 
forms,  each  of  these  sections  would  con- .  rum."  In  the  upper  school,  while  Ovid 
tain  three.     Sometimes  he  speaks  of  the  !  and  Virgil  are  still  read,   he  mentions 
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among  the  more  difficult  authors  taken 
up.  Plautus,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juve- 
nal. In  reading  these  he  recommends  all 
ttie  helps  which  can  be  had,  and  enumer- 
ates the  critical  texts  and  commentaries 
that  are  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
service.  In  the  higher  forms,  however, 
the  boys  are  largely  occupied  in  writing 
Latin  epistles,  Latin  themes  and  verses, 
and  in  the  rhetorical  as  well  as  the  gram- 
matical study  of  the  Latin  poets  and  prose 
writers.  Hoole's  first  list  is  of  books  and 
authors  commonly  used  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  country.  But,  side  by  side 
with  this,  he  gives  another  list,  headed 
**  Subsidiary  Books,"  those  which  may  be 
valuable  for  use  and  reference  at  each 
stage  of  the  progress.  Of  this  double  list 
he  speaks  as  follows  :  — 

The  Authors  which  I  prescribe  to  be  used 
are  j).\rilv  classical,  which  every  scholar  should 
provide  for  himsclfe,  and  because  these  are 
coHiLintly  learnt  in  most  Grammar  Schools  I 
api>oint  ihcni  to  be  read  at  such  times  as  arc 
iisu.illy  sjK'Dt  in  Ixssons.  The  Subsidiary 
Books  arc  those  which  are  helpful  to  children 
in  performing  their  tasks  with  more  case  and 
benefit ;  and,  l)ccausc  ail  the  scholars  will  not 
have  like  need  of  them,  and  they  arc  more  than 
any  one  will  desire  to  buy,  these  should  be  laid 
up  in  the  Schoole  Library,  for  every  Form  to 
make  use  on  as  they  shall  have  occasion. 

To  save  space  I  shall  give  only  the  list 
of  books  and  authors  commonly  read  in 
the  grammar  schools.  The  first  form  is 
occupied  with  the  accidence  and  the 
"Sententix*  Pucriles  *' ;  the  books  in  use 
in  the  second  form  were  *'  Lily's  Gram- 
mar,'' Cato's  *' Maxims,"  "  Pueriles  Con- 
fabulatiunculas  and  the  Colloquies  of 
Corderius  ;  in  the  third  form,  in  addition 
to  the  grammar  and  Latin  Testament, 
Aesop's  Fables,  the  Dialogues  of  Caste- 
lio,  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus,  and  the 
Colloquies  of  Helvicus ;  in  the  fourth 
form,  in  addition  to  the  Testament  and 
grammar,  the  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric," 
Terence,  the  *'  Selected  Epistles  of  Cic- 
ero," Ovid's  "  Do  Tristibus  ''  and  *'  Meta 
morphoses,"  and  Buchanan's  Psalms ;  in 
the  fifth  form,  in  addition  to  the  '*  Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric,-'  Livy's  Orations, 
Justin,  Caesar,  Florus,  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus,  and  X'irgil;  in  the  sixth  form, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Lucan,  Plautus, 
Martial,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  Seneca's 
Trajredies.  The  list  of  authors  in  the 
sixth  form  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  it 
would  seem  that  while  Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  Persius  were  thoroughly  read,  the 
others  were  only  read  in  selected  por- 
tions.    On  this  point  Hoole  says,  in  bis 


own  detailed  account  of  the  work  in  this 
form,  *'  As  for  Lucan,  Seneca's  Tragedies, 
Martial],  and  the  rest  of  the  finest  Latin 
poets,  you  may  do  well  to  give  them  a 
taste  of  each,  and  show  them  how  and 
wherein  they  may  imitate  them,  and  bor- 
row somethmg  out  of  them.     Mr.  Farn- 

;  bie's  notes  upon  them  will  be  helpful;  and 
Parens  or  Taubman  upon  Plautus  will 
make  that  some  merry  comedies  of  his 
may  be  easily  read  over." 

To  complete  the  evidence  supplied  b^ 
Hoole,  I  will  give  in  his  own  words  his 
account  of  the  books  and  authors  used  in 
the  Rotherham  grammar  school  before 
he    became    head-master.     This    second 

'  list  is  indeed  of  far  higher  interest  and 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  than 
the  first,  as  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
work  actually  done  in  the  various  forms  of 
a  country  grammar  school  while  Shake- 
speare was  still  alive.  As  will  be  seen, 
Hoole  gives  these  details  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  he  had  proposed 
no  change  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
but  simply  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  management :  — 

That  none  may  censure  this  Discover)'  which 
I  have  made  to  be  an  uncouth  way  of  Teaching, 
or  contrary  to  what  had  been  aforetime  ob- 
served by  my  Predecessors  at  Rotherham 
School  (which  is  the  same  that  most  Schoole- 
Masters  yet  use),  I  have  hereto  annexed  their 
method,  just  as  I  received  it  from  the  mouth 
of  some  Scholars  who  had  been  trained  up 
therein  all  their  time  at  that  Schoole  and 
thence  sent  to  the  University;  before  I  came 
hither  to  be  master. 

The  custom  was  to  enter  boyes  to  the  Schoole 
one  by  one,  as  they  were  fit  for  the  Accidents 
and  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally,  till 
so  many  others  came  to  them,  as  were  fit  to  be 
ranked  with  them  in  a  form.  These  were  first 
put  to  read  the  Accidents,  and  afterwards  made 
to  commit  it  to  memory ;  which  when  they  had 
done,  they  were  exercised  in  construing  and 
parsing  the  examples  in  the  English  Rules,  and 
this  was  called  the  first  form  :  of  which  it  was 
required  to  say  four  Lessons  a  day  :  but  of  the 
other  forms,  a  part  and  a  Lesson  in  the  fore- 
noons, and  a  lesson  oncly  in  the  after. 

The  second  form  was  to  repeat  the  Acci- 
dents for  Parts  ;  to  say  fore-noons  Lessons  in 
Propria  quae  maribus,  Quae  genus,  and  As  in 
praesenti,  which  they  repeated  memoriter,  con- 
strued and  parsed  ;  to  say  an  after-noon*s  les- 
sone  in   Scntentiae    Pucriles,  which  they  re- 
peated  by  hart,  and   construed   and  parsed ; 
they  repeated  their  tasks  ever)'  Friday  memori- 
ter,  and    parsed  their  Sentences  out  of  the 
English. 
I      The  third  form  was  enjoyned  first  to  repeat 
!  two  parts  together  every  morning,  one  out  of 
I  the  Accidents  and  the  other  out  of  that  fore- 
1  mentioned  part  of  the  Grammar,  and  together 
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with  their  parts,  each  one  was  made  to  form 
one  person  of  a  verb  Active  in  any  of  the  four 
Conjugations :  their  fore-noons  lessons  were 
in  Syntaxis,  which  they  used  to  say  memoriter, 
then  to  construe  it,  and  parse  onely  tlie  words 
which  contain  the  force  of  tlie  Rule  ;  their  fore- 
noons lessons  were  two  dayes  in  Aesop's  Fa- 
bles, and  other  two  dayes  in  Cato  ;  both  which 
they  construed  and  parsed,  and  said  Cato 
memoriter ;  these  lx;ssons  they  translated  into 
English,  and  repeated  all  on  Fridayes,  con- 
struing out  of  the  Translations  into  Latine. 

The  f«)urth  form  having  ended  Syntaxis,  first 
repeated  it,  and  Propria  quae  maribus,  etc., 
together  for  parts,  and  formed  a  person  of  a 
verb  Passive,  as  they  did  the  Active  before ; 
for  Lessons  they  proceeded  to  the  by-rules,  and 
so  to  F'igura  and  Prosodia ;  for  after-noon  les- 
sons they  read  Terence  two  dayes,  and  Man- 
tuan  two  days,  which  they  translated  into 
Enu:lish,  and  repeated  on  Fridayes,  as  before. 

The  lifth  form  said  one  part  in  thb  latine, 
and  another  in  the  Creek  (irammar  together  ; 
their  fore-noons  Ixissons  was  in  Sutler's  Khet- 
orick,  which  they  said  memoriter,  and  then 
construed,  and  applycd  the  example  to  the 
definition  ;  their  after-noons  Lessons  were  two 
days  in  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  and  two  days 
Tullie's  Otfices,  both  which  they  translated  into 
English  ;  they  learned  to  scan  and  prove  verses 
in  Florcs  Piietarum,  and  repeated  their  week's 
works  on  Fridays,  as  before. 

The  sixth  form  continued  their  parts  in  the 
Creek  (jrammar,  and  formed  a  verb  Active  at 
every  part ;  they  read  the  Creek  Testament 
for  fore-noons  I,essons,  beginning  with  Saint 
John's  Cospel ;  their  atter-noones  lessons  were 
iwi>  d.ives  in  Virgil,  and  two  days  in  Tullie's 
<.)r.iiions.  Thev  construed  the  Creek  Testa- 
ment  into  Latine,  and  the  rest  into  English. 

The  seventh  form  went  on  with  the  Creek 
(rrammar,  forming  at  every  part  a  verb  Pas- 
sive or  Medium ;  they  had  their  fore-noons 
lessons  in  Isocrates,  which  they  translated 
into  Latine  ;  their  after-noon  lessons  were  two 
flays  in  Horace,  and  two  days  in  Seneca's 
Tragedies;  both  which  they  translated  into 
English. 

In  the  eighth  form  Hesiod  was  read  in  the 
morning,  while  Juvenal  and  Persius  were  con- 
strued in  the  after-noon. 

[The  ninth  form  was  wholly  occupied  with 
Creek  books.] 

The  evidence  of  these  lists,  given  by 
eminent  head-masters  writing  somewhat 
later  than  Shakespeare's  school-days,  may 
be  compared  with  the  fragments  of  con- 
temporary evidence  contained  in  the  ear- 
lier school  charters  and  ordinances.  The 
result  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a 
strong  contirmation  of  their  substantial 
validity  for  the  purpose  in  band.  As  an 
illustration,  1  give  below  *  from  the  early 

•  "These  h<Kiks,"  says  the  Statute,  "sihall  only  be 
read  in  the  said  Schoul,  except  it  shall  be  other- 


school  statutes  one  that  contains  perhaps 
the  most  detailed  list  of  books  and  au- 
thors to  be  found  in  Carlisle*s  collection 
—  that  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
St.  Bees  in  Cumberland,  drawn  up  in 
1583.  This  list,  having  been  prepared  oa 
authority  within  five  or  six  years  after 
Shakespeare  left  school,  may  be  accepted 
as  representing  fairly  enough  the  books 
and  authors  usually  read  in  the  country 
grammar  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  list  the  modern  Latin  poets  used  in 
the  schools  are  enumerated  separately, 
Mantuanus  coming  first.  The  second 
name  is  printed  by  Carlisle  as  Pallum- 
nius,  but  this  is  evidently'  a  mistake  lor 
Palingenius,  whose  **  Zodiac  of  Life  **  was 
a  very  popular  book  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. For  the  rest,  the  authors  enumer- 
ated both  in  prose  and  verse  correspond 
substantially  with  the  lists  already  given. 
From  these  various  sources,  contempo- 
rary and  quasi-contemporary,  we  may  form 
a  trustworthy  general  estimate  of  Shake- 
spcare*s  course  of  instruction  during  his 
school-days.  At  that  time,  as  we  nave 
seen,  bovs  usually  went  to  the  grammar 
school  about  six  or  at  latest  seven  yean 
of  age,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
accidence.  In  his  first  year,  therefore, 
Shakespeare  would  be  occupied  with  the 
accidence  and  grammar.  In  his  second 
year,  with  the  elements  of  grammar,  he 
would  read  some  manual  of  ^ort  phrases 
and  familiar  dialogues,  a^d  these  com- 
mitted to  memory  would  be  colloquially 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  school;  in 
his  thfrd  year,  if  not  before,  he  would  take 
up  Cato's  Maxims  and  Aesop's  Fables :  in 
his  fourth,  while  continuing  the  Fables,  he 
would  read  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanns, 
parts  of  Ovid,  some  of  Cicero's  Epistles, 

wiM  appointed   hereafter,   by  those  thai  ban 

authority :  — 

The  A  n  C  in  Kngli»h. 

The  (.'atechism  in  Enfrlish.  let  forth  by  public  inihorilr. 
The  Psalter  and  BcKik  uf  Common  Prayer  I  •    v_^la 
The  New  Testament  \  *"  *■*** 

The  Qucen*A  Grammar,  with  the  Accidence. 
The  Small  Catechism  in  LatiDt  publicly  authoriicd 
CoiifabuUiioncs  Pueriles. 
Aesoppi  Fabulae. 

{  KinstolM  Minores  Selecta& 
Officinnim. 
M.  T.    ^  De  Amiciiia. 
Ciceronis'   De  Senectule. 
Prose  \  TuMuIanarum  QaeidoooiB. 

\  Orations,  or  any  other  ol  hit  vofkk 
Salii^iu!!. 
Ju»tinius. 

L'onimeptarii  Caesaris. 
Q.  Curtiu«. 

Distica  Catonis. 

Terentius. 

Virgin  us. 

Ht>ratiu<i. 

Ovidii  Metamorphoses. 

Ovid:  DeTrUtibu. 


Verse- 


B.  M  antnamih 
PalingcBiMk 
Buchanani  Scriplb 
Seduliufc 
Prudendaa." 
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and  probably  one  of  his  shorter  trea- 
tises ;  in  his  fifth  year  he  would  continue 
the  reading  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses," 
with  parts  of  Virgil  and  Terence  ;  and  in 
the  sixth  Horace,  Plautus,  and  probably 
part  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  some  of 
Cicero's  Orations  and  Seneca's  Tragedies. 
In  going  through  such  a  course,  unless 
the  teaching  at  Stratford  was  exception- 
ally inetTitient,  the  boy  must  have  made 
some  progress  in  several  of  these  au- 
thors, and  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  read  fairly  well  at 
sight  the  more  popular  poets  and  prose 
writers  such  as  Ovid  and  Cicero.  The 
masters  of  the  school  during  the  time 
Shakespeare  attended  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  at  least  of  average  at- 
tainments and  ability,  as  they  rapidly 
gained  promotion.  No  fewer  than  three 
held  the  postduring  the  decade  from  1570 
to  1580.  In  the  first  two  years  Walter 
Roche,  for  the  next  five,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Shakespeare's  school  history, 
Thomas  Hunt,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  rhi)mas  Jenkins  were  head-masters 
in  the  scliool. 

About  the  time  that  Shakespeare's  par- 
ents would  be  thinking  of  sending  their 
eldest  boy  to  school  there  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  local 
activity  in  relation  to  the  building,  the  old 
schoolhouse  having  been  put  into  thor- 
ough repair,  and  changes  made  in  the 
internal  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  more  airy  and  healthful.  In 
the  chamberlain's  accounts  for  the  year 
1568  mention  is  made  of  sums  expended 
for  *•  repairing  the  scole,"  "dressing  and 
sweeping  the  scole-house,"  *'ground-sel- 
lynge  the  old  scole,  and  taking  down  the 
soliar  over  the  school,"  expressions  which 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not 
only  a  schoolhouse  existing  in  the  early 
years  of  our  poet,  but  that  it  had  even 
then  considerable  pretensions  to  antiq- 
uity. We  may  reasonably  infer  that  as  it 
had  been  put  mto  repair  in  the  year  1568, 
it  continued  in  a  state  available  for  use 
until  it  was  repaired  again  about  the  year 
1594  or  1595,*  when  the  chapel  of  the 
guild  was  temporarily  used,  as  it  probably 
had  been  more  than  once  before,  instead 
of  llie  schoolhouse.  The  "sollar"  re- 
ferred to  in  this  extract  was  a  small  story, 
in  many  cases  a  loft  or  garret,  and  taking 
away  the  sollar  over  the  schoolhouse 
would,  I  suppose,  indicate  that  it  was 
hei;zhtened  and  possibly  newly  roofed  as 
well  as  partially  retioored.     Shakespeare's 

.  •  Str.itfi.rd-upiTv-Avon  Grammar  School  bv  King 
Kdward  VI.  Report  of  ilic  Proceedings  at  the  Ter- 
ceo:euar>  Mcuiiug,  June  30,  1853,  pp.  39-40> 


?. 


father  had  been  chosen  town  bailiff  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  these  improvements 
were  made,  and  it  would  be  part  of  his 
official  duty  to  inspect  them  during  their 
progress  and  see  that  the  work  was  well 
done.    As  a  prosperous  burgess  and  mag- 
istrate, he  would  oe  proud  of  the  resusci- 
tated foundation  connected  with  the  An- 
cient Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  now 
known  as  the  "  King's  New  School,"  and 
would  naturally  regard  with  special  inter- 
est the  renovated  building  where  his  son 
was  soon  to  feel  the   magical  touch  of 
that  lettered  awakening  which  in  a  thou- 
sand diversified  forms  was  everywhere 
uickening  the  latent  seeds  of  genius  into 
ruitful  life.    The  new  school  in  the  old 
schoolhouse  was,   indeed,  at    once    the 
symbol  and  meeting-place  not  only  of  the 
two  civilizations,  the  classical  and  the 
Christian,  which   have    determined    the 
character  of  modern  Europe,  but  of  the 
two  main  currents  of  the  latter,  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant,  which  are  found 
united  in  the  most  brilliant  and  produc- 
tive period   of    English  literature.    As- 
sociations   connected    with   these   great 
streams  of  influence  were  concentrated  in 
the  chapel  and  schoolhouse  of  the  Guild, 
and  reflected  from  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects and  occupations  of  both,  from  the 
ancient  doorway  through  which  the  boy 
passed  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the  shad- 
ows and  subdued  hum  of  the  school,  from 
the  rude  oak  forms  and  desks  at  which  he 
sat,  from  the  pater-noster  he  pattered,  and 
the  catechism  which   by  royal  authority 
he  was  obliged  to  learn,  from  the  well- 
thumbed    books  of    his   weather-stained 
satchel  over '  which  he  pored,  from  the 
milder  or  more  severe  exhortations  and 
*'  lectures  "  of  Thomas  Hunt  "  artsman  " 
and  head-master,  and,  perhaps  most  viv- 
idly of  all,  from  the  fine  series  of  paint- 
ings on  the  chapel  walls,  depicting  with 
archaic  faith  and  power  the  **  Invention'* 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  some  of  them  already 
half-defaced  by  the  pious  vandalism  of 
unsparing    religious    zeal.      The    whole 
round  of  school  influences  and  associa- 
tions —  from  the  simple  piety  of  the  cris- 
cross  row,  and  the  elementary  difficulties 
of  the  primer  to  the  harsh  constructions 
of  Persius  and  the  pagan  horrors  of  Sen- 
eca's "  Medea  "  and  "  Thyestes  "  —  must 
have  melted  as  years  went  by,  almost  un- 
consciously perhaps,  into  the  capacious 
and  retentive  mind  of  the  marvellous  boy, 
and  helped  with  the  life  of  nature  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  the  civic  stir  and 
social  movements  of  the  town,  to  prepare 
and  qualify  him  for  his  future  work. 

Thos.  S.  Baynes. 
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HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY. 
BY   MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

{continued.) 

Spears  stood  up  and  looked  round 
him,  his  powerful  square  shoulders  and 
rutrged  face  dominating  the  assembly. 
He  took  a  kind  of  text  for  his  address, 
*'not  from  the  I3ible,"  he  said,  "which 
many  of  you  think  out  of  date,"  at  which 
there  was  a  murmur,  chiefly  of  assent, 
**niind  you,'*  said  the  orator,  "I  don't, 
that's  a  subject  on  which  I'm  free  to  keep 
my  private  opinion,  but  the  other  book 
you'll  allow  is  never  out  of  date.  It's 
Irom  the  sayings  of  a  man  that  woke  up 
out  of  the  easy  thoughts  of  a  lad,  the  tak- 
ing everything  for  granted  as  we  all  do 
one  time  or  another,  to  find  that  he  could 
lake  nothing  for  granted,  that  all  about 
was  false,  horrible,  mean,  and  sham.  That 
was  the  worst  of  it  all  —  sham.  He  found 
the  mother  that  bore  him  was  a  false 
woman,  and  the  girl  he  loved  hid  his  ene- 
my behind  the  doors  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  saying,  and  his  friends,  the  fellows 
he  had  played  with  went  off  with  him  on 
a  false  errand  with  letters  to  get  him 
killed.  *  There's  something  rotten,'  says 
he,  *in  this  State  of  Denmark' —  that 
was  all  the  poor  fellow  could  get  out  at 
first,  'something  rotten'  —  ay,  ay,  Prince 
Hamlet,  a  deal  that  was  rotten.  We're 
not  fond  of  princes,  my  friends,"  said 
Spears,  stopping  short  with  a  gleam  of 
humor  in  his  face,  "but  Shake.speare 
lived  a  good  few  years  ago,  and  hadn't 
found  that  out.  We've  made  a  great 
many  discoveries  since  his  day." 

At  this  the  feet  applauded  again,  but 
there  was  a  little  doubtfulness  upon  the 
faces  of  the  audience  who  did  not  sec 
what  the  speaker  meant  to  be  at. 

**  *  There's  something  rotten  in  the 
State  of  Denmark,'  that's  what  he  said. 
He  didn't  mean  Denmark  any  more  than 
I  mean  Clerkenwell.  He  meant  this  life 
he  was  living  in,  where  the  scum  floated 
to  the  top,  and  nothing  was  what  it  seemed. 
That  was  Hamlet's  quarrel  with  the  world, 
and  it's  my  quarrel,  and  yours,  and  every 
thinking  man's.  It  was  a  grand  idea,  my 
friends,  to  make  a  government,  to  have  a 
king.  Yes,  wait  a  bit  till  I've  finished  my 
sentence.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  noble  idea," 
said  the  orator,  raising  his  voice,  and 
ct)wing  into  silence  half  a  dozen  violent 
contradictions,  "to  get  hold  of  the  best 
man  and  set  him  up  there  to  help  them 
that  couldn't  help  themselves,  to  make 


the  strong  merciful  and  the  weak  bra\'e. 
That  was  an  idea !  I  honor  the  man  that 
invented  it  whoever  he  was,  but  I'd  lav 
you  all  a  fortune  if  I  had  it,  I'd  w.igcrall 
I'm  worth  (which  isn't  much)  that  whoever 
the  first  king  was,  that  was  made  after 
he  had  found  out  the  notion,  it  wasn't 
his " 

"  And  it  was  a  failure,  my  lads,"  said 
Spears. 

At  this  there  was  a  tumult  of  applauK. 
"  I  don't  see  anything  to  stamp  about 
for  my  part,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"That  gives  mc  no  pleasure.  It  was  a 
grand  idea,  but  as  sure  as  life  they  took 
the  wrong  man,  and  it  was  a  failure.  And 
it  has  always  been  a  failure  and  aU-ai-s 
will  be  —  so  now  there's  nothinir  for  it 


but  to  abolish  the  kings " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
wild  applause. 

"  But  the  worst  is,"  continued  the 
speaker, "  that  we've  done  that  practically 
for  a  long  time  in  England,  and  we're 
none  the  better.  Instead  of  one  bad  king 
we've  got  Parliament,  which  is  a  heap  d 
bad  kmgs.  Men  that  care  no  more  for 
the  people  than  I  care  for  that  fly.  Men 
that  will  grind  you,  and  tax  you,  and  make 
merchandise  of  you,  and  neglect  your  in- 
terest, and  tread  you  down  to  the  ground. 
Many  is  the  cheat  they've  passed  upon 
you.  At  this  moment  you  cheer  mc  when 
I  say  down  with  the  kings,  hut  you  look 
at  one  another  and  you  raise  your  cvc- 
brows  when  I  say  down  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. You've  got  the  suffrage,  and  you 
think  that's  all  right.  The  suffrage !  what 
does  the  suffrage  do  for  you?  It's  an- 
other sham,  a  little  stronger  than  all  the 
rest.  They'll  give  more  of  you,  and  more 
of  you  the  suffrage,  till  they  let  in  the 
women  (I  don't  say  a  word  against  that. 
Some  of  the  women  have  more  sense  than 
you  have,  and  the  rest  you  can  always 
whop  them)  and  the  babies  next  for  any- 
thing I  can  tell.  And  it  will  all  be  rotten, 
rotten,  rotten  to  the  core.  And  then  a 
great  cry  will  rise  out  of  this  poor  coun- 
try, ana  it  will  be  Hamlet  again,"  cried 
ihc  orator,  pouring  out  the  full  force  of 
his  great  melodious  voice  from  his  broad 
chest  —  " '  Oh,  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I 
was  born  to  set  it  right  I  ^" 

There  was  a  feeble  stamp  or  two  upon 
the  floor;  but  the  audience,  though  curi- 
!  ous  and  impressed,  were  not  up  to  the 
level  of  the  speaker,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  He  saw  this,  and 
he  changed  his  tone. 

"  I  read  the  other  day  of  the  kind  tk 
parliament  that  was  a  real  parliameDt  of 
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the  people.  Once  every  two  months  the 
whole  population  met  in  a  great  square ; 
and  there  they  were  asked  to  choose  the 
men  that  were  to  govern  them.  They 
voted  all  by  word  of  mouth  —  no  ballot 
tickets  in  those  days  —  for  there  was  not 
one  of  them  that  was  afraid  to  give  his 
opinion.  They  chose  their  men  for  two 
months,  no  more.  They  were  men  that 
were  known  to  all  the  place,  that  had 
been  known  from  their  cradles ;  no  stran- 
fi^ers  there,  but  men  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  if  they  did  wrong.  It  was  for 
two  months  only,  as  I  tell  you,  and  then 
the  parliament  came  together  again,  and 
the  men  they  had  chosen  gave  an  account 
of  what  they  had  done.  In  my  opinion 
—  I  don't  know  what  you  may  think  — 
that  was  as  perfect  a  plan  of  government, 
and  as  true  a  rule  of  the  people  as  ever 
existed  on  this  globe.  Who  is  that  grum- 
bling behind  there?  If  it  is  you,  Paul 
Markham,  stand  up  like  a  man  and  say 
what  you've  got  to  say." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
ever)'body  looked  round ;  but  as  no  reply 
was  made,  the  hearers  drowned  all  at* 
tempts  at  opposition  in  a  tumult  of  stamp- 
ing feet  and  approving  exclamations. 

**  That  was  somethmg  like,"  they  said. 
And  "Goon.    Goon.    Bravo,  Spears ! '* 

"Ah,  yes.  You  say  *  Bravo,  Spears ! ' 
because  I  humor  you»  But  that  voung 
fellow  there  at  the  back,  I  know  what  he 
meant  to  say.  It  was  all  rotten,  rotten, 
rotten  to  the  core;  that  people's  parlia- 
ment was  the  greatest  humbug  that  ever 
was  seen;  it  was  the  instrument  of  ty- 
rants; it  was  the  murderer  of  freedom; 
there  was  nothing  too  silly,  nothing  too 
wicked  for  it ;  its  vote  was  a  sham,  and 
its  wisdom  was  a  sham.  Ah  !  you  don't 
cry  *  Bravo,  Spears ! '  any  more.  The 
reason  of  all  this  i^  that  we  never  get 
hold  of  the  right  men.  I  don't  know 
what  there  is  in  human  nature  that  makes 
it  so.  I  have  studied  it  a  deal,  but  I've 
never  found  that  out.  The  scum  gets 
uppermost,  boils  up  and  sticks  on  the  top. 
That's  my  experience.  The  less  honest 
a  man  is,  the  more  sure  he  is  to  get  up  to 
the  top.  I  don't  speak  of  being  bom 
equal  like  some  folks ;  but  I  think  any 
man  has  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  place 
he's  born  in  — a  right  to  have  his  portion 
wherever  he  is.  One  man  with  another, 
our  wants  are  about  the  same.  One  eats 
a  little  more,  one  drinks  a  little  more  (and 
we  all  do  more  of  that  than  is  eood  for 
us),  than  the  rest.  But  what  weVc  got  a 
right  to  is  our  share  of  what's  going.  In- 
stead of  great  estates,  great  parks,  grand 


palaces  where  those  that  call  themselves 
our  masters  live  and  starve  us,  we  have  a 
right,  every  man,  to  enough  of  it  to  live 
on,  to  enough  —  " 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by 
the  clamor  ot  the  cheering.  The  men 
rose  up  and  shouted;  they  drowned  his 
voice  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  delight. 
Paul  had  come  in  behind  after  Spears 
began  to  speak.  Though  there  had  been 
in  him  a  momentary  movement  of  offence 
when  he  saw  Fairfax,  yet  he  had  ended 
by  remaining  close  to  him,  not  seated, 
however,  but  leaning  against  the  doorway 
in  the  sight  of  all.  And  it  was  likewise 
apparent  in  the  sight  of  all  that  he  was 
dressed,  not  like  Fairfax  in  morning 
clothes,  which  offered  a  less  visible  con- 
trast with  the  men  surrounding  him,  but  in 
evening  dress,  only  partially  covered  by 
his  light  overcoat.  He  had  come  indeed 
to  this  assembly  met  to  denounce  all  rights 
of  the  aristocrat,  in  the  very  livery  of  social 
superiority.  Fairfax,  who  was  anxious 
about  the  issue,  could  not  understand 
what  it  meant.  Patil's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Spears,  and  there  was  a  half-smile 
and  air  of  something  that  might  be  taken 
for  contempt  on  his  face. 

The  applause  went  to  the  orator's  head. 
He  plunged  into  violent  illustrations  of 
his  tneory,  by  the  common  instances  of 
riot,  impuri^,  extravagance,  debt,  and 
^neral  wickedness  which  were  to  be 
found  in  what  were  called  the  higher 
classes.  Perhaps  Spears  himself  was 
aware  that  his  arguments  would  not  bear 
a  very  close  examination :  and  the  face  of 
his  oisciple  there  before  him,  the  face 
which  had  hitherto  glowed  with  acquies- 
cence,  flushed  with  indignation,  answered 
every  appeal  he  made,  but  which  was  now 
set,  pale,  and  impassive,  without  any 
response  at  all,  with  indeed  an  evident  de- 
termhiation  to  withstand  him,  filled  him 
with  a  curious  passion.  He  could  not 
understand  it,  and  he  cotild  not  endure  to 
see  Paul  standing  there;  Paul,  his  son 
in  the  faith,  his  disciple  of  whom  he  vras 
unconsciously  more  proud  than  of  all  the 
other  converts  he  had  made,  with  that  air 
of  contradiction  and  defiance.  The  ap- 
plause excited  him,  and  this  tacit  opposi- 
tion excited  him  still  more.  Fairfax  had 
produced  no  such  effect  upon  the  dema* 
gogue ;  he  had  been  but  a  half-believer  at 
the  best,  a  critic,  more  interested  than 
convinced.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
other  men  can  permit  to  look  on,  from 
whom  they  can  accept  sympathy  without 
concurrence,  and  tolerate  dissent  But 
with  Paul  the  case  was  very  different. 
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men  that  take  in  ever>'ll>'iig  yoa  are  say- 
ing may  think.      You  know  that's  not 

The  excited  listenen  saw  Spears  glow 
pale  and  wince.  Then  he  shouted  out 
with  an  excited  voice, — 

"  And  (hat's  a  lie,  whoever  said  it.  I! 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another!  tit 
time  lias  been  when  a  man  that  said  tbii 
to  me  would  have  rued  it.  He  would 
have  rued  it." 

"  And  he  shall  rue  it,"  said  a  voice  is 
the  crowd.  The  people  turned  round 
with  an  impulse.  Fairfax,  when  he$a» 
what  was  comins,  had  risen  too,  and 
threw  himself  in  front  of  Paul.  He  to 
not  so  tall  a  man,  and  Paul'.s  dark  li»r 
towered  over  his  light  locks.  He  tried  to 
push  him  out  into  tlie  narrow-flagged  pas- 
sage, and  called  to  him  to  go  —  to  go! 
Uut  Paul's  blood  w.is  up;  he  stood  and 
faced  them  all,  holding  his  arm  bcfbte 
him  in  defence  a^inst  the  raised  tisti 
and  threatening  looks.  "  I'm  one  acainst 
a  hundred,''  he  said,  perfectly  calm.  "  You 
can  do  what  you  please.  1  will  not  give 
in,  whatever  you  do.  I  tell  you  what 
Spears  says  is  not  true." 

And  then  the  uproar  got  up  again  and 
raged  round  them.  There  was  a  hesita- 
tion about  striking  the  first  blow-  No- 
body liked  to  begin  the  onslaught  upon 
one  single  man,  or  a  man  with  but  ok 
supporter.  Fairfax  got  his  arm  into  hi^ 
and  did  his  best  to  push  and  dra^  him 
away  into  the  paved  passage-  Ilut  it  wai 
not  till  Spears  himself,  breaking  throu^ 
the  angry  crowd,  gave  him  a  thrust  with 
his  powerful  arm,  th.it  he  yielded.  What 
miglit  have  happened  even  then,  Fairfai 
did  not  know  j  for  the  passage  was  namnr, 
and  the  two  or  three  people  hani^ng 
about  the  door  sufficed  to  make  aDUhtr 
angry  crowd  in  their  way.     While,  bo^ 


Every  glance  at  him  inflamed  the  mind  of 
Spears.  Was  it  possible  (the  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  in  full  torrent  of  his 
speech)  that  this  beloved  disciple  was  lost 
to  him?  He  would  not  believe  it,  he 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  ;  and  with  this 
impulse  he  llung  forth  his  burning  accusa- 
tions, piled  up  shame  and  scandal  upon 
the  heads  of  aristocrats,  represented  them 
as  standing  in  the  way  of  every  good  un- 
dertaking, of  treading  down  the  poor  on 
every  side,  of  riding  roughshod  every- 
where over  liberties  and  charities  alike, 
robbers  of  their  brethren,  destroyers  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  And  as  every 
burning  period  poured  forth,  the  noise, 
the  cnthusi.lsm,  became  indescribable. 
The  men  who  listened  were  no  more  mur- 
derous rebels  than  English  landlords  and 
millionaires  are  sanguinary  oppressors, 
but  they  shouted  and  slamjjcd,  and  rent 
their  throats  with  applause,  all  the  more 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  these 
arguments.  Hamlet  and  "  the  cursed 
spite''  of  his  position  were  of  doubtful 
interest ;  but  here  was  something  which 
they  understooil.  Thus  they  went  on 
togclhcr,  mutually  exciting  each  other  — 
the  speaker  and  the  listeners,  until  sud- 
denly, in    the   midst  of  the    hubbub,  a 

cau;;Iit  them  all  in  full  uproar. 

"What's   that?"  cried  Spears,   with  a 
quick  bearing  of  offended  affection 
behind  there  —  some  one  spoke.'' 

The  men  oil  turned  round  —  the  entire 
a.isembly  —  to  see  what  the  interruption 
was.  Then  they  saw,  leaning  carelessly 
i^ainst  the  wall,  his  gre^-  overcoat,  open, 
showing  the  expanseof  line  linen,  the  silk 
lapels  of  the  evening  coat  in  which  Paul 
had  choHcn  to  array  himself;  the  young 
aristocrat  looking  his  part  to  the  fullest 
perfection,  with  scorn  on  his  face,  and 
pr(>ud  indifference,  careless  of  them  and 
their  opinions.  The  mere  sight  of  him 
brought  an  impulse  of  tierce  hostility. 

"  1  said,  th.it's  not  so."  said  Paul,  dis- 
tinctly, throwing  his  defiance  over  all 
their  heads  at  his  old  instructor.  Spears 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  pain  and 

"  IJo  you  give  me  the  lie."  he  said,  "  to 
my  face  —  you,  Paul  ?  You  shall  have 
your  title — that's  the  meaning  of  it  I 
You,  Sir  Paul  Markham,  baronet,  — do 
you  give  me  the  lie  ? " 

"  1  f  you  like  to  take  it  so.  Spears.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  men  are  not 
monsters  like  that  in  one  rank  and  heroes 
in  another.  Title  or  no  title,  that's  the 
truth,  and  you  know  it— whatever  thoK 


'■You 


pushing  his  way  alonrbf 
wall,  doing  all  he  could  to  iniperi» 


ioing  a 

Paul's  reluctant  figure,  a  doc* 
suddenly  opened  behind  them,  a  lijhl 
flashed  out,  and  Bonie  oi:  "  '  '  '  "i  | 
to  come  in.  Paul  stun  !::>.l  i:i.  ■■■■'■\ 
fortunately,  over  the  stcfi.  .vii\  uu  ili^i 
got  at  a  disadvantage :  and  in  twu  ib1i>- 

ing  hi 

into  which  they  were  a<lmitied  vu  * 
narrow  passage,  quite  dark  —  and  )'« 
contrast  from  the  noise  and  crowd  nldr 
out  to  this  silence  bewildered  tli*  jfixti 
men.  Even  then,  however,  the  voice  « 
Spean  reached  them  over  the  Enutmur  d 
the  crowd- 
"  Tlierc'B  ft  1  fpr  iOti ; "  oirf 
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the  orator,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  *'  The 
scum  come  uppermost !  What  did  I  tell 
you  ?  That,  take  what  pains  you  like,  you 
never  get  the  right  man.  I  loved  that  lad 
like  my  son  ;  and  all  I  said  was  gospel  to 
him.  But  he  has  come  into  his  title,  he 
has  come  into  the  land  he  swore  he  never 
would  take  from  the  people,  and  there's 
the  end.  Would  you  like  a  better  proof 
of  what  I  said  ?  Oh,  rotten,  rotten,  rotten 
to  the  core ! " 

CHAPTER  XXXy. 

They  were  in  a  small,  dingy  room, 
lighted  with  one  feeble  candle  —  still 
within  hearing  of  the  tumult  close  by. 
Paul  had  twisted  his  foot  in  the  stumble, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  had  saved 
him  from  a  scuffle  and  possible  fight. 
He  was  paler  than  before  with  the  pain. 
He  had  put  his  foot  up  upon  a  chair  at 
Fairfax's  entreaty,  who  feared  a  sprain ; 
but  himself,  in  his  excitement,  did  not 
seem  to  feel  it. 

"  My  title  and  my  lands  ! "  he  said,  with 
a  laugh  which  was  more  bitter  than  that 
of  Spears.  "  You  heard  him,  Fairfax. 
I've  come  into  my  property,  that  is  what 
has  caused  this  change  in  my  opinion." 

"  Never  mind,  the  man's  a  fool,"  said 
Fairfax,  angrily. 

**  He  is  not  a  fool,'*  said  Paul,  "  but  it 
shows  how  well  you  can  judge  a  man 
when  you  do  not  know  his  circumstances." 

Fairfax,  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  as  much  puzzled  as  Spears.  What 
was  it  that  had  caused  the  change?  It 
was  not  much  more  than  a  month  since 
Paul's  devotion  to  Spears  and  his  scheitie 
had  kept  him  from  his  father's  death-bed. 
He  had  been  intent  then  on  giving  up  his 
whole  life  to  the  creed,  which  this  even- 
ing he  had  publicly  contradicted  in  the 
face  of  its  excited  supporters.  Fairfax 
could  not  make  out  what  it  meant  anv 
more  than  the  deserted  demagogue  could. 
If  Paul,  indeed,  had  reached  the  high  top- 
gallant of  his  fortunes  —  if  he  had  held 
the  control  of  a  large  property  in  his 
hands  —  a  position  like  that  of  a  prince  — 
there  might  have  been  reason  in  such  a 
change  of  faith.  Though  it  gave  a  cer- 
tain foundation  for  Spears's  bitter  sneer, 
yet  there  was  reason  in  it.  A  young  man 
might  very  well  be  justified  in  abandon- 
ing the  society  of  revolutionaries,  when 
he  himself  entered  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  lose. 
But  he  did  not  understand  Paul's  position 
now,  and  a  change  so  singular  bewildered 
him.    It  was  not,  however,  either  neces- 


sary or  expedient  to  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  addressed  himself  with  more 
satisfaction  to  rubbing  the  injured  ankle. 
He  had  asked  the  woman  who  admitted 
them,  and  who  was  in  great  terror  of  "  the 
meeting,"  to  get  a  cab,  but  had  been  an- 
swered that  she  dared  not  leave  the  house, 
and  that  they  must  not  think  of  leaving 
the  house  till  all  was  over  in  the  **hall." 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  prospect.  To  his 
surprise,  however,  Paul  showed  his  impa- 
tience less  than  he  did.  He  was  full  of 
the  place  and  the  discussion  they  had 
just  left. 

"  He  is  no  fool,"  Paul  said,  "  that  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  all.  A  man  may  go  on 
telling  a  pack  of  lies  for  years,  anq  yet  be 
as  true  in  himself  as  all  the  rest  is  false. 
I  understand  your  looks,  Fairfax.  You 
think  I  have  gone  as  far  as  most  men." 

"  Keep  your  foot  still,  my  good  fellow," 
was  all  Fairfax  said. 

"That  is  all  very  well;  you  want  an 
explanation  of  my  conduct,"  said  Paul. 
"  You  want  to  know  what  this  inconsis- 
tency means;  for  it  is  inconsistency. 
Well,  then,  there's  just  this,  that  I  don't 
mean  to  tell.  I  am  as  free  as  another 
man  to  form  my  own  opinions,  I  hope." 

"  Hark !  they're  cheering  again,"  said 
Fairfax.  "What  fellows  they  are  to 
cheer!  He  has  got  them  into  a  good 
humor.  They  looked  savage  enough  half 
an  hour  ago.  It's  a  little  absurd,  isn't  it, 
that  you  and  I,  Paul,  who  have  been  con- 
sidered very  advanced  in  our  political 
opinions,  should  be  in  a  kind  oi  hiding 
here  ?  " 

"Hiding!  I  will  go  back  at  once  and 
make  my  profession  of  faith,"  cried  Paul, 
but  when  he  sprang  up  to  carry  out  his 
intention,  the  pain  in  his  foot  overpow- 
ered him.  "  Have  I  sprained  it,  do  you 
think  ?  —  that  is  an  affair  of  four  or  five 
weeks,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

After  this  very  little  was  said.  They 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  little  deal  table, 
with  the  coarse  candle  sputtering  between 
them,  and  listened  to  the  hoarse  sounds 
of  the  voices,  the  tumultuous  applause  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall.  This  was  still 
going  on,  though  in  subdued  tones,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened.  It  was  not 
easy  at  first  to  see  who  had  come  in,  till 
Spears's  face  appeared  over  the  flickering 
light.  It  was  angry  and  dark,  and  over- 
clouded with  sometning  like  shame. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here  still,  you  two," 
he  said  in  subdued  tones. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  spoke.  At 
last  Fairfax,  who  was  not  the  one  on 
whom  his  eyes  were  bent,  said,  — 
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'*  We  were  waiting  till  the  meeting  was 
over.  Till  then,  it  appears,  we  can't  have 
a  cab  sent  for.  Markham  has  hurt  his 
foot." 

»*  (;ood  Lord !  How  did  he  do  that  ?  •' 
Spears  came  round  and  looked  at  it  where 
it  lav  supported  on  the  chair.  He  looked 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  stroke  and 
pet  the  injured  limb  like  a  child.  "  I 
hope  it  was  none  of  those  fellows  with 
their  pushing  and  stupid  folly,"  he  said. 

"  It  was  not  done  by  any  refined  ex- 
pressions of  politeness,  certainly." 

liiese  were  the  first  words  Paul  had 
said,  and  ihey  were  uttered  with  the  same 
half-mocking  smile. 

*'  They're  rough  fellows,  that's  the 
truth/'  said  Spears,  "  and  they  have  an 
idiot  for  a  guide,"  he  went  on  in  a  low- 
voice.  '*  Look  here,  Paul,  you  aggravated 
me  with  those  grand  looks  of  vours,  and 
that  sneer.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  puts  me  out.  When  it's  a  fellow  1 
care  for  I  can't  stand  it.  All  the  asses  in 
Rotten  Row  might  come  and  haw-haw  at 
me  and  I  shouldn't  mind,  but  you  I  that 
are  a  kind  of  child  of  my  soul,  Paul !  " 

*'  I  hope  your  other  children  will  get 
more  mercy  from  you,  then,"  said  Paul, 
without  looking  at  him.  "  You  have  not 
had  much  for  me,  Spe.irs." 

"  I,  lad?  What  have  I  ever  done  but 
cherish  you  as  if  you  were  my  own !     I 

have  been  as  proud  of  you !     All  your 

fine  ways  that  I've  jibed  about  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  all  the  time.  It  went  to 
my  heart  to  think  that  you,  the  finest 
aristocrat  of  all  the  lot,  were  following 
old  Spears  for  love  of  a  principle.  I  said 
to  myself,  abuse  them  as  we  like,  there's 
stuff  in  these  old  races ;  there's  some- 
thing in  that  blue  blood.  I  don't  deny  it 
before  you  two,  that  may  laugh  at  me  as 
you  please.  I  that  have  just  been  telling 
all  those  lads  that  it's  the  scum  that  comes 
uppermost  (and  believe  it  too).  1  have 
sworn  an  eternal  war  against  the  princi- 
ple of  unequal  rank  and  accumulation  of 
property." 

Spears  paused.  There  was  nothing 
ludicrous  to  him  in  the  idea  of  this  eter- 
nal war,  waged  by  a  nameless  stump-ora- 
tor against  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  power  of  them.  He  was  too 
much  in  earnest  to  be  conscious  of  any 
absurdity.  He  was  as  serious  in  his  cru- 
sade as  if  he  had  been  a  conqueror  with 
life  and  death  in  his  hands,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  the  realitv  of  this  confes- 
sion  which  he  was  going  to  make. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  '•  I,  of  whom  you  know 
all  this  as  well  as  1  do  myself,  I've  been 


proud  of  your  birth  and  your  breeding 
Paul,  because  it  was  all  the  grander  of 
you  to  forget  them  for  the  cause.  I've 
dwelt  over  these  things  in  my  mind.  Vvt 
said  there's  the  flower  of  them,  and  he's 
following  after  me!  Look  here,  you're 
not  going  to  take  it  so  dreadfully  amiss  if, 
after  not  having  a  word  from  you,  after 
not  knowing  what  you  were  going  to  do, 
seeing  you  suddenly  opposite  to  me.  with 
your  most  aggravated  look  (and  you  can 
put  on  an  aggravating  look  when  you  like. 
I  you  know  you  can,  and  drive  me  wild,'* 
Spears  said  with  a  deprecating,  tender 
smile,  putting  his  hand  caressingly  on  the 
back  of  Paul's  chair)  —  "if  I  let  out  a 
bitter  word,  a  lash  of  ill-temper  against 
my  will,  you  are  not  going  to  make  that 
a  quarrel  between  you  and  me." 

The  man's  large,  mobile  features  were 
working,  his  eyes  shining  out  under  their 
heavy  brows.    The  generous  soul  in  him 
was  moved  to  its  depth.     He  had,  being 
''  wild,"  as  he  said,  with  sudden  passion, 
accused   Paul  of  having  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  his  new  rank,  but  in  his 
heart  he  did  not  believe  the  accusation 
he  had    made.      He   trusted   his  young 
disciple  with  all  the   doting  confidence 
of  a  woman.    Of  a  woman !  his  daughter 
Janet,  though   she  was  a  woman,  and  a 
young  one,  had  no  such  enthusiasm  of 
trust  in    her  being.      She  would   hai-e 
scorned  his  weakness  had  she  been  by— 
very  differently  would  Janet  have  (Jeall 
;  with  a  hesitating  lover.     Dut  the  dem> 
gogue  had  enthroned  in  his  soul  an  ideal 
to  which,  perhaps,  his  very  tenderest  aflfec 
tions,  the  deepest  sentiments  he  was  ca- 
pable  of,  had  clung.     He  had  fallen  for 
the    moment  into  that   madness   which 
works  in  the  brain  when  we  are  wroth 
with   those   we  love.    And  he  did  not 
know  now  how  to   make  amends  for  it, 
how  to   open  wide  enough   the  door  of 
that  window  into  his  heart  which  shovs 
the  quivering  and  longing  in  it.    Dut  he 
had  said  for  the  moment  all  he  could  sav. 

And  for  a  time  there  was  silence  in  tbe 
little  room.  Fairfax,  who  understood 
him,  turned  away,  and  began  to  stare  at 
a  rude-colored  print  on  the  w;dl  in  order 
to  leave  the  others  alone.  He  would  him' 
self  have  held  out  his  hand  before  half 
this  self -revelation  had  been  made,  and 
perhaps  Spears  would  have  but  lightly 
appreciated  that  naive  response.  But  Pam 
was  by  no  means  ready  to  yield.  He 
kept  silence  for  what  seemed  to  the  in- 
terested spectator  ten  minutes  at  least 
Then  he  said,  slowly, — 

*'I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  inquire 
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into  the  facts  of  the  case  before  permitting 
}ourself  to  use  such  lan<jua|je.  Spears, 
even  if  you  had  not  roused  your  rabble 
against  me." 

He  said  these  strident  words  in  the 
most  forcible  way,  making  the  r's  roll. 

**  Rabble  ?  "  Spears  repeated,  with  a 
tone  of  dismay,  but  his  patience  was  not 
exhausted  nor  his  penitence.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  **it  was  wron/x-  I  don't  excuse 
myself.  I  behaved  like  a  fool,  and  it 
costs  a  man  like  me  something  to  say 
that.  Paul  — come  !  why  should  we  quar- 
rel ?  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  They 
should  have  torn  me  to  pieces  before  they 
had  laid  a  fmgcron  you." 

**  A  j^ood  many  of  them  would  have 
smarted  for  it  if  they  had  laid  a  finger  on 
me,"  said  l\iul.     "That  I  promise  you." 

Spears  laughed  ;  his  mind  was  relieved. 
He  gave  his  vigorous  person  a  shake  and 
was  iiimself  again. 

"  Well,  that'  is  all  over,"  he  said.  "  It 
will  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I  am  a  confound- 
ed fool  at  bottom,  after  all.  Whatever 
mental  advantages  you  may  have,  that's 
what  the  best  of  us  have  to  come  to.  Mv 
blood  gets  hot,  and  I  lose  my  head. 
There's  a  few  extenuating  circumstances 
though.  Have  you  forgotten,  Paul,  that 
we  were  to  sail  in  October,  and  it's  the 
2cth  of  September  now.^  Not  a  word 
have  I  heard  from  you  since  you  left 
Oxford,  three  weeks  ago.  What  was  I  to 
think?  I  know  what's  happened  in  the 
mean  time  ;  and  I  don't  say,"  said  Spears, 
slowly,  '•  that  if  you  were  to  throw  us  over- 
board at  the  last  moment,  it  would  be  a 
thing  without  justification.  I  told  you  at 
the  time  you  would  be  more  wise  to  let 
us  alone. '  But  you  never  had  an  old  head 
on  young  shoulders.     A  generous  heart 

never  counts  the  cost  in  that  way,  still 

And  the  time,  my  dear  fellow,  is  drawing 
very  near." 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  said  Paul, 
tersely,  '*  I  am  not  going  with  you. 
Spears." 

The  man  sat  firm  in  his  chair  as  if  he 
had  received  a  blow,  leaning  back  a  little, 
pressing  himself  against  the  woodwork. 

*•  Well!"  he  said,  and  kept  upon  his 
face  a  curious  smile,  the  smile,  and  the 
effort  alike,  showing  how  deeply  the 
stroke  had  i)enetrated.  "  Well !  "  he  re- 
peated,'•  now  that  I  know  everything  — 
now  you  have  told  me  —  I  don't  know- 
that  f  lia\c  a  word  to  sav." 

Paul  said  nothing,  an  J  for  another  min- 
ute there  was  again  perfect  silence.  Then 
Spears  resumed,  — 

*'  1    thouijht   as    much,"  he    said.     "  I 


have  always  thought  it  since  the  day  you 
went  away.  A  man  understands  that  sort 
of  thing  by  instinct.  Well!  it's  a  disap- 
pointment, I  don't  deny ;  but  no  doubt," 
said  Spears,  with  a  suppressed  tone  of 
satire  in  his  voice,  "though  Pve  no  expe- 
rience of  the  duties  of  a  rich  baronet,  nor 
the  things  it  lays  upon  you,  no  doubt 
there's  plenty  to  do  in  that  avocation,  and 
looking  after  property  requires  work. 
There's  a  thousand  things  that  it  must 
now  seem  more  necessary  to  do  than  to 
start  away  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  set 
of  visionaries.  I  told  you  so  at  the  be- 
ginning, Paul  —  or  Sir  Paul,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say;  but  titles  are  not  much  in 
my  way,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "as  you 
know." 

"  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
titles  here,  for  I  am  not  Sir  Paul,  nor 
have  I  anything  in  the  way  of  property  to 
look  after  that  will  give  me  much  trouble. 
It  appears,"  said  Paul,  with  a  smile  that 
was  ver)'  like  that  of  Spears,  which  sat  on 
his  lips  like  a  grimace,  "it  appears  that  I 
have  an  elder  brother  who  is  kind  enough 
to  relieve  me  from  all  inconvenience  of 
that  sort." 

Spears  turned  to  Fairfax  with  a  look  of 
consternation,  as  if  appealing  to  him  to 
guarantee  the  sincerity  of  his  friend. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  he  cried,  be- 
wildered. 

"  We  need  not  go  into  all  the  question," 
said  Paul.  "  Fairfax,  haven't  they  got 
that  cab  yet  ?  My  foot's  better  —  I  can 
walk  to  the  door,  and  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  dispersing.  We  must  not 
enter  into  explanations.  I'm  not  a  rich 
baronet,  that  is  about  all.  The  scum  has 
not  come  uppermost  this  time.  You  see 
you  made  a  mistake  in  your  estimate  of 
my  motives." 

This  time  he  laughed  that  harsh,  bitter, 
metallic  laugh  which  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  nervous  passion.  He  had  such  a  su- 
periority over  his  assailant  as  nothing 
else  could  have  given  him.  .And  as  for 
Spears,  shame,  and  wonder,  and  distress, 
struck  him  dumb.     He  gasped  for  breath. 

".My  God!"  he  said;  "and  I  to  fall 
upon  you  for  what  had  never  happened, 
and  taunt  you  with  wealth  when  you 
were  poor.  Poor !  are  you  actually  poor, 
Paul } " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  searching  into  it  ? 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  told  you.  I  sha'n't 
starve,"  said  the  young  man,  holding  his 
head  high. 

Spears  looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of 
grief  and  satisfaction,  and  held  out  a  large 
hand. 
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"  Never  mind,"  he  said,  his  face  melt- 
injc  and  working,  and  a  smile  of  a  very 
different  character  gleaminpf  over  it,  "you 
would  have  been  out  of  place  with  us  if 
you  had  been  Sir  Paul ;  but  come  now, 
my  lad,  come  now.  It's  not  money  we 
want,  but  men.  Come  with  us,  you'll  be 
as  welcome  as  the  sunshine,  though  you 
have  not  a  penny.  Kor  a  rich  man,  I 
could  see  myself  the  incongruity;  but  for 
a  poor  man/what  could  be  better  than  a 
new  country  and  a  fair  field?  Come! 
don't  bear  malice  for  a  few  hasty  words 
that  were  repented  of  as  soon  as  they 
were  said.  I  would  have  scorned  to  say 
a  word  had  you  been  kept  back  by  your 
new  grandeur.  But  now  that  youVc  dis- 
inherited—  why,  Paul,  come  —  Australia 
is  the  place  for  such  as  you.  Young  and 
strong,  with  a  good  heart,  and  all  the 
world  before  you.  Why,  there's  a  new 
country  for  you  to  get  hold  of,  to  govern, 
if  you  like.  Come,  Til  not  oppose  any 
dignity  you  may  gain  out  there,  and  I  tell 
you,  you'll  have  the  ball  at  your  foot,  and 
the  whole  world  before  you.  Come  with 
us,  I  ask  this  time  as  a  favor,  Paul." 

He  had  held  out  his  hand  with  some 
wavering  and  doubt,  though  T^ith  enthu- 
siasm. lUit  gradually  a  curious  expres- 
sion of  wonder  came  to  his  face ;  his  hand 
dropped  at  his  side.  Paul  made  no  mo- 
tion towards  taking  it ;  the  demagogue 
thought  it  was  resentment.  A  vivid  color 
came  into  his  face. 

*'  Come,  this  is  a  little  too  much  for  old 
friends,"  he  said,  getting  up  hastily  from 
his  chair,  with  a  thrill  of  wounded  feeling 
in  his  voice. 

"  Don't  wrong  him,  Spears,"  said*  Fair- 
fax. "  He  has  had  a  great  deal  to  bother 
him,  and  his  foot  is  bad.  You  can  meet ' 
another  time  and  settle  that.  At  present, 
let  us  get  out  of  this  place.  If  he  is 
angrv,  he  has  a  right  to  be ;  but  never 
mincf  that  now.  Let  us  get  him  out  of ' 
here." 

Spears  did  not  say  another  word.  He 
stalked  away  into  the  house  to  which  this 
room  belonged,  and  the  *'  hall  "  beyond  it. 
It  was  a  little  tavern  of  the  lower  class  in 
which  he  was  living.  By-and-by  the  wom- 
an came  to  say  there  was  a  cab  at  the  ■ 
door.  And  Paul  limped  out,  leaning  on 
Fairfax. 

All  was  quiet  outside ;  the  meeting  dis- 
persed ;  only  one  or  two  men  sitting  in  '. 
the  room  down-stairs,  who  cast  a  curious 
look  upon  the  two  young  men,  but  took  no 
further  notice.  As  for  Spears,  he  did  not 
appear  at  all.  He  was  keeping  behind ; 
his  heart  wrung  with  various  feelings,  but 


too  much  wounded,  too  much  disappoint- 
ed, too  sore  and  sad  to  .show  himself.  If 
Paul  had  seemed  to  require  help,  the  re- 
jected prophet  was  lingering  in  the  hope 
of  offering  it:  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
seemed  the  case.  He  limped  out,  holdin:; 
Fairfaxes  arm.  He  did  not  even  look 
round  him  as  the  other  did,  or  show  any 
signs  of  a  wish  to  sec  him.  Spears  had 
not  got  through  the  world  up  to  this  time 
without  mortification;  but  ne  had  never 
suffered  so  acutely  as  now. 

•*  Poor  Spears  ! "  Fairfax  contrived  to 
say,  as  they  jolted  along,  leaving  the  mean 
and  monotonous  streets  behind  them.  "I 
think  you  might  have  taken  his  hand." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Paul,  **1  am  tired  to 
death  of  all  that.  I  don*t  mean  to  say  he 
is  not  honest  —  far  more  honest  than  most 
of  them  — but  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
that  clap-trap?  Why,  Spears  ought  to 
know  as  well  as  any  man  what  folly  it  is. 
Bosh  ! "  said  the  young  man  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust.  The  milder  specta- 
tor beside  him  looked  at  him  with  un- 
feigned surprise. 

"  I  thougnt  you  wxnt  as  far  as  he  did, 
Markham.  I  thought  you  were  out^ind- 
out  in  your  principles,  accepting  no  con»- 
promise  —  1  thought " 

"  You  thought  fwas  a  fool,"  said  Paul, 
bitterly,  "and  you  were  right  enough,  if 
that  is  any  satisfaction  to  you ;  but  T  had 
a  lesson  or  two  before  my  poor  father's 
death  —  and  more  after.  Don't  let  as 
speak  of  it.  When  a  man  has  made  an 
ass  of  himself,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  And  I  am  not  free  yet, 
nor  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be,"  he 
cried,  with  an  irrepressible  desire  for  sym- 
pathy, then  closed  his  mouth  as  if  he  lad 
shut  a  book,  and  said  no  more. 

Thus  they  went  jolting  and  creakine 
over  the  wet  pavements  aU  gleaming  witi 
muddy  reflections.  London  was  grim  and 
dismal  under  that  autumn  rain.  No  flash* 
ing  of  carriages  about,  or  gleams  of  toi- 
lette, or  signs  of  the  great  world  which 
does  its  work  under  the  guise  of  pleasure. 
A  theatre  now  and  then  in  a  glare  of  fu 
with  idle  people  hanging  about,  keeping 
themselves  dry  under  the  porch.  After- 
ward the  great  vacant  rooms  at  the  dobi 
with  a  vague  figure  scattered  here  and 
there,  belated  "  men,"  or  waiters  at  their 
ease.  The  foot-passengers  hurrying  aloof 
under  umbrellas,  the  cabs  all  splashed 
with  mud,  weary  wa}-farers  and  muddj 
streets.  There  was  scarcely  a  word  ex- 
changed between  them  as  they  went  along- 

"  Where  are  you  living?"  said  Fair£u 
at  last. 
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"  The  house  is  shut  up,"  said  Paul,  giv- 
in;^  the  name  of  his  hotel. 

**  I5ut  my  place  is  not.  Will  you  come 
with  me  and  have  your  foot  looked  to?  I 
wish  you  would  come,  Markham.  There 
are  heaps  of  things  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
and  to  ask  you." 

Paul  wns  in  so  fantastic  and  unreason- 
able a  condition  of  mind,  that  these  last 
words  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  alter 
his  decision.  He  had  thought  he  would 
go  —  wliy  not  ?  —  and  escape  a  little  from 
all  the  contradictions  in  his  own  mind  by 
means  of  his  friend's  company.  But  the 
thou<T;ht  of  having  to  answer  questions 
made  an  end  of  that  impulse  of  confidence. 
He  had  himself  taken  to  the  hotel  in- 
stead, where,  he  said  to  himself  with  for- 
lorn pride,  at  least  there  was  nobody  to 
insist  upon  any  account  of  his  thought  or 
doings,  where  he  could  be  unmolested  by 
being  alone. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE   ASCENT  OF   RORAIMA. 

\Vk  left  Karenacru  for  the  great  Ro- 
raima,  on  Sunday,  July  22,  1877.  Our 
party  numbered  fifteen.  There  were  my 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Eddington,  and  my- 
self; two  Arecoonah  Indians,  who  knew 
something  of  the  country  for  which  we 
were  bound,  and  would  be  able  to  point 
out  to  us  the  best  hunting-grounds ;  Ce- 
phas the  Second,  son  of  our  old  man  at 
Karenacru,  and  formerly  cook  or  spoiler 
of  food  to  Eddington  ;  an  Indian  named 
Henry:  Canister  Boss,  so  named  because 
his  chief  function  on  the  journey  was  to 
carry  my  canister  —  a  merry,  careless 
Indian:  an  Indian  boy  of  about  eleven, 
whom  we  named  Snob,  and  who  was  to 
be  our  page  and  personal  servant ;  a 
couple  of  guides,  father  and  son,  from  the 
Roraima  country,  rejoicing  in  the  names 
of  Varnarypoo  and  Marry marrypoo,  which 
names  we  discarded  for  Stiggins  and 
Stiggins's  son,  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  the  father  to  Dickens's  cele- 
brated character :  our  old  captain,  Cephas, 
the  Carisbisce  chief,  and  his  son  Peter, 
who  were  to  be  our  interpreters;  old 
Charlie  of  Seraboruta,  a  hideous  old  fel- 
low, but  hardy  and  willing;  and  two 
others  who  assisted  in  the  carrying. 

We  took  with  us  enough  bread  to  last 
but  three  days,  intending  to  buy  at  the 
different  houses  and  villages  on  the  road. 
Our  only  luxury  was  half  a  pound  of  tea, 
which  was  reserved  for  wet  nights  or  in 


case  any  one  caught  fever.  Of  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  or  tinned  meats,  we  had 
none,  depending  on  our  huntsmen  for 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  on  the  inhabi- 
tants for  bread  and  vegetables. 

The  whole  village  assembled  to  witness 
our  start,  and  all  sorts  of  calamities  were 
prophesied  as  the  probable  result  of  our 
rashness  in  venturing  into  the  heart  of 
the  country  of  the  ferocious  Arecoonahs, 
the  hereditary  foes  of  the  Macusis.  These 
doleful  predictions  failed  to  daunt  us,  and 
we  took  our  way  in  a  northerly  direction 
across  the  rolhng  savannah  of  coarse, 
wiry  grass.  In  the  blue  distance  we  saw 
the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  over  which  we 
were  to  pass.  Coming  to  a  bend  in  the 
river  Pirara,  we  had  a  refreshing  bath, 
and  afterwards  indulged  in  a  smoke  and 
a  drink  of  sowboorow,  which  is  merely 
water  with  a  little  cassava  bread  soaked 
in  it.  While  resting  here  Eddington  shot 
an  iguana,  and  thus  provided  us  with  fresh 
meat  for  dinner.  Pursuing  our  journey, 
we  twice  crossed  the  Pirara,  which  mean- 
ders very  much  in  this  region.  At  one 
of  the  bends  we  passed  a  wooden  frame 
which  had  been  used  fOr  preventing  the 
return  of  the  manatee  in  the  dry  season 
to  the  Amazon,  from  which  river  they  as- 
cend the  small  tributaries  to  breed.  The 
wooden  frame  had  fallen  into  disrepair; 
the  Indians  do  not  like  the  flesh  of  the 
manatee  —  a  fact  for  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count, knowing  from  experience  how  de- 
licious and  how  wholesome  it  is. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nappi,  and  after  another  bath  we  pre- 
pared our  dinner,  which  consisted  of  the 
before-mentioned  iguana,  to  which  we 
added  a  duckler.  These  just  sufficed  to 
supply  our  wants  and  those  of  our  Fal- 
staffian  army.  We  were  favored  with  a 
lovely  night,  the  bright  moon  casting  her 
luminous  rays  over  our  faces  as  we  lay  in 
our  hammocks. 

We  were  on  the  march  next  morning 
by  six  o'clock,  and,  after  a  brisk  walk 
over  a  fine  stretch  of  grass  land,  reached 
another  bend  of  the  Pirara.  Some  of  the 
party  got  in,  and  waded  down  the  shallow 
stream  towards  the  Ireng.  About  one 
P.M.  we  reached  a  landing-place,  where 
we  found  a  canoe,  which  we  had  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness.  The  rest  of  our  party 
here  rejoined  us,  and  we  pursued  our  way 
to  the  stream  Sourapee,  where  we  camped 
for  the  night.  We  were  sitting  down  to 
a  rather  meagre  dinner,  consisting  of 
iguana,  when  one  of  our  Arecoonah  hunts- 
men appeared  with  a  fine  doe  on  his 
;  shoulders.    The  scene  at  once  changed 
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as  if  by  magic.  Some  set  to  work  to  skiq 
the  animal,  some  to  cut  him,  and  others 
to  prepare  a  large  fire.  We  dined  sump- 
tuously and  slept  in  comfort. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  less  agree- 
able than  its  predecessors,  as  our  way  lay 
across  a  most  uneven  savannah,  the  hil- 
locks and  hollows  in  which  were  hidden 
from  our  view  by  the  tall  grass.  But  we 
were  well  provided  with  food,  having  se- 
cured three  fine  does.  We  were  totally 
without  water,  however,  and  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  some  before  nightfall  we 
pressed  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  About  two 
o'clock  we  came  upon  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  sights  I  hate  ever  seen.  A 
splendid  sheet  of  bright  blue  water  lay 
before  us,  the  breeze  rippling  its  surface 
till  it  sparkled  like  a  million  gems.  The 
beach  was  of  snow-white  sand,  bordered 
by  a  belt  of  fine  cashew-trees,  which  gave 
us  ample  shade  from  the  burning  sun. 
This  lake  is  named  Culucurana.  We 
doffed  our  clothes  and  plunged  into  the 
cool  water,  and  swam  about  till  dinner- 
time. The  Pacaraima  Mountains,  now 
within  a  day's  march,  made  a  rich  back- 
ground to  the  scene  before  us.  Some  of 
the  slopes  presented  a  surface  of  bright, 
velvety  grass,  and  others  were  crowned 
with  the  more  sombre  foliage  of  trees. 
When  the  moon  came  up,  illuminating 
the  hills,  sending  right  across  the  lake  a 
broad  band  of  light,  and  disclosing  the 
swarthy  figures  of  the  Indians  in  our 
camp,  the  picture  was  one  which  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  entered  the  Pacaraima  range  on 
the  25th,  and  after  crossing  a  small  moun- 
tain descended  into  a  valley  beyond.  We 
passed  two  shallow  streams  —  the  Una- 
mara  and  a  branch  of  the  Unamara 
—  and  reached  the  village  of  Boonia, 
inhabited  by  half-bred  Macusis.  We 
were  here  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
purchase  a  gourd  of  salt,  of  which  pre- 
cious article  we  were  obliged  to  be  as 
careful  as  if  it  were  gold,  having  forgotten 
to  take  any  with  us  from  JKarenacru. 
There  was  an  Indian  at  this  place  who 
had  been  to  a  mission  station  on  the  De- 
marara  River  to  be  "improved  upon," and 
who  had  come  up  country  to  "improve 
upon"  other  Indians.  He  had  with  him 
a  small  religious  book  entitled  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," with  prayers  at  the  end  in  the 
Acawoi  language,  which  but  few  Macusis 
understand.  His  practice  was  to  collect 
a  few  Indians  around  him,  and  read,  or 
rather  pretend  to  read,  from  the  book.  1 
got  him  to  read  to  me  whilst  1  looked  over 


the  book,  but  J  found  he  did  not  even 
know  the  letters,  and  was  merely  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  a  prayer  which  he 
had  learned  by  rote.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  pleased  to  think  it  very  won- 
derful, and  said,  as  Cephas  translated  to 
me,  "  God  has  come  out  this  side."  The 
rogue  makes  rather  a  good  thing  of  it. 
He  disdains  work,  and  is  always  sure 
to  get  the  best  of  whatever  is  goioj^. 
Whilst  I  was  there  he  prophesied  that 
God  was  going  to  burn  the  world  up  by 
the  following  Christmas.  Short-dated 
prophecies  are  rarely  trustworthy. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boonia 
followed  us  when  we  set  out  for  the  next 
village,  Ikaouta,  where  we  heard  bread 
was  procurable.  Arrived  there,  the  peo- 
ple brought  us  gourds  of  drink,  appar- 
ently made  from  Indian  corn  and  the 
bitter  cassava.  A  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind  that  it  had  been  chewed  by  the 
women,  paiwarri-fashion  ;  but  being  ex- 
tremely thirsty,  I  drank  in  silence.  Here, 
too,  we  got  a  good  supply  of  excellent 
tobacco.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Indian 
preacher  from  Boonia,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  wives,  appeared,  and  offered 
us  four  small  cakes  of  cassava  bread  at  a 
ridiculously  exorbitant  price  in  powder, 
caps,  and  beads.  We  declined  to  treat 
with  him,  but  the  same  four  cakes  were 
brought  to  us  later  on  by  another  Indian, 
and  we  bought  them  from  him,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  plantains,  for  about 
twenty  hooks.  The  preacher  took  his 
revenge  by  warning  some  of  the  villagers 
ahead  not  to  supply  us  with  food,  "  as  we 
would  not  pay  for  it,"  and  we  were  put  to 
some  inconvenience  in  consequence. 

While  at  Ikaouta,  1  climbed  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  mountains,  and  got  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  valley,  with  its 
lovely  expanses  of  green  grass,  varied 
with  the  belts  of  trees  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  stream  in  its  serpentine 
course  between  the  hills.  Dotted  about 
were  Indian  dwellings,  with  their  round- 
pointed  roofs,  whilst  light  patches  in  the 
neighboring  bush  showed  the  spots  where 
the  cassava  —  the  staff  of  life  in  these  bt- 
itudes  —  was  cultivated.  The  scene  was 
full  of  repose  and  beauty,  and  1  regretted 
to  leave  it,  the  more  so  as  a  pleasant 
breeze  was  blowing,  while  in  the  valley 
below  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  pain- 
fully still.  We  camped  in  the  open  air,  as 
usual,  and  next  morning  pushed  on 
through  the  village  of  Yakoowah-outa 
{outa  means  the  head  or  rise  of  a  river 
or  stream),  over  hills  and  along  vallevs 
and  across  dimpling   streams,  amongst 
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scenery  of  the  rarest  beauty.  The  som- 
bre foliage  of  the  trees  on  the  mountain- 
sides was  finely  set  off  by  the  silvery 
cascades  pouring  over  the  purple  rocks. 
AH  Nature  here  dons  her  most  beautiful 
attire,  and  on^  wonders  that  scenes  of 
such  tranquil  loveliness  should  for  gen- 
erations be  allowed  to  remain  utterly 
unknown.  We  slung  our  hammocks  that 
afternoon  in  a  small  copse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Conawahouta.  Our  way  during  part 
of  the  day  had  been  over  broken  white 
quartZf  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  painful 
enough  to  travel  over. 

After  a  comfortable  night's  rest  we 
started  at  daybreak,  and  by  9  a.m.  (July 
28)  reached  an  Indian  house  called  Cone- 
y-caru,  where  we  waited  for  some  hours 
while  the  inhabitants  made  cassava  bread. 
We  here  made  the  discovery  that  our 
guide  "Stfggins"  —  right  proud  he  was 
of  his  name,  not  having  the  least  notion 
what  it  meant  —  had  been  causing  us 
great  disadvantage  by  telling  the  natives 
as  we  came  along  that  we  had  enormous 
quantities  of  goods,  that  we  were  prepared 
to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  food,  and  that 
now  was  their  time  to  make  their  market. 
His  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  in  view  of 
some  future  expedition.  Stiggins's  own 
appetite  was  immoderately  large,  with  the 
inconvenient  habit  of  expanding  when- 
ever our  supplies  were  running  short ; 
then  he  would  gorge  himself  with  food  as 
if  to  provide  a  reserve  fund,  in  the  event 
of  bankruptcy  in  our  commissariat.  The 
other  Indians  followed  suit  whenever  they 
could  get  the  opportunity.  And  we 
found  it  difficult  to  prevent  opportunities 
arising  for  indulgence  in  contraband 
lunches.  If  Eddington  and  I  walked  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  Stiggins  and  his 
son,  who  always  carried  some  part  of  our 
provisions,  would  lag  behind,  and  innu- 
merable small  inroads  would  be  made  on 
our  slender  stock.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  walked  last,  the  devoted  pair  would 
dart  ahead  in  the  most  vigorous  style,  and 
by  the  time  we  were  able  to  come  up  with 
them  they  would  be  wiping  their  lips  in  a 
comfortaole  state  of  satiety.  There  was 
one  method  of  protection  indeed  that  was 
available.  One  of  us  might  have  kept  in 
front  of  the  party  while  the  other  brought 
up  the  rear.  But  the  plan  would  have 
separated  us,  and  put  an  end  to  those  con- 
versations and  that  courage-inspiring 
companionship  which  proved  so  great  a 
support  and  comfort  to  us.  And  after 
duly  debating  the  great  question  —  in  an 
adventurous    journey    with    the    danger 
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always  before  us  of  a  stoppage  of  supplies 
and  the  obtaining  of  more  notoriouslv 
precarious,  the  careful  husbanding  of  such 
as  we  had  was  a  grave  question  indeed  — 
we  agreed  to  endure  the  peculation  and 
continue  the  companionship.  We  were 
not  able  to  make  much  headway  after 
leaving  Conc-y-caru,  and  we  slung  our 
hammocks  late  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
side  of  a  small  stream  of  good  water. 

On  our  eighth  day  out  we  found,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  every  member  of 
the  party  was  in  excellent  condition  for 
continuing  our  tramp.  Leaving  our  camp- 
ing-ground we  arrived  in  a  few  hours  at 
the  bank  of  a  rocky  and  well-wooded 
stream,  called  Ovie-outa.  Here  we  bathed, 
rested,  smoked,  and  drank  the  cooling 
sowboorow.  We  then  made  our  wav 
through  what  Cephas  was  pleased  to  call 
a  "path  "  in  the  thick  bush.  Path  there 
was  none,  in  any  rational  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  tangled  undergrowth  was  so 
thick  that  it  had  evidently  been  but  sel- 
dom traversed,  and,  except  perhaps  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  an  Indian,  the  way  we 
took  was  undistinguishable  from  the  bush 
on  either  hand.  After  a  toilsome  journey, 
with  all  our  baggage,  over  some  immense 
steep  granite  slabs,  we  emerged  upon  a 
grassy,  undulating  savannah ;  but  here, 
instead  of  the  smooth  course  we  imagined 
before  us,  we  found  the  ground  covered 
with  white  pebbles,  pink-veined  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  at,  but  almost  as  sharp  as 
knives,  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  caution, 
causing  us  great  pain  as  we  gingerly 
walked  over  them.  Our  foot-gear  had  not 
been  calculated  for  this  sort  of  travelling. 
However,  we  plodded  on  and  came  to  a 
steep  hill,  from  the  top  of  which,  as 
Stiggins  told  us,  we  could  see  Roraima. 
And  sure  enough  we  did,  but  only  just. 
Waetipu  hid  the  greater  portion,  and  the 
outline  of  the  remainder  was  just  discerni- 
ble in  the  hazy  distance.  Away  to  the 
west,  in  Brazil,  we  could  distinguish  the 
Sapong  Mountain,  a  huge  cone;  and 
masses  of  mountains  lay  on  all  sides  of 
us.  The  sight  was  very  imposing,  and 
there  was  everywhere  an  air  of  intense 
loneliness.  No  curling  smoke  from  the 
sheltered  valleys  told  of  human  habita- 
tions, nor  was  there  any  sign  of  bird  or 
beast  save  here  and  there  a  minute  speck 
in  the  heavens,  which  we  knew  to  be  the 
vulture  soaring  in  huge  circles  over  our 
heads.  They  seemed  to  be  watching  us. 
and  were  possibly  waiting  to  make  mental 
note  of  where  we  should  camp,  in  order 
to  gather  the  scraps  after  our  departure. 
We  descended  into  a  broad  valley  with  a 
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stream  (tlie  Kaipong,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ireng)  running  along  the  bottom,  its 
course  being  clearly  mapped  out  by  the 
fringe  of  trees  along  its  margin.  On  the 
banks  of  this  stream  we  came  to  a  lonely 
Indian  house,  whose  occupants  were  three 
women  and  a  baby.  The  sudden  appari- 
tion of  two  barranickeriy  or  white  men 
almost  frightened  the  women  out  of  their 
wits,  they  apparently  imagining  that  we 
were  jumoies  or  evil  spirits.  They  gradu- 
ally became  calmer  as  we  spoke  to  them 
in  Macusi,  and  when  our  men  came  up 
and  explained  who  we  were  and  what  our 
errand  was,  they  laughed  heartily  and 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  joke.  We 
pursued  our  way  for  about  half  a  mile  be- 
fore camping  for  the  night.  The  green 
grass  was  dotted  over  with  huge  patches 
of  white  stone,  giving  a  pleasant,  cool 
appearance  to  the  scene,  and  making  it 
rather  resemble  a  green  park  after  a  thaw 
and  while  mounds  of  snow  remain  here 
and  there.  The  atmosphere  now  began 
to  get  cooler  every  day,  and  in  the  early 
morning  our  Indians  shivered  percepti- 
bly. 

The  earlier  part  of  our  way  next  morn- 
ing lay  through  long  grass  heavily  laden 
with  dew,  which  saturated  our  boots  as 
completely  as  if  we  had  forded  a  river. 
We  met  a  few  Indians  of  the  Ingarregou 
tribe,  repulsive-looking  fellows,  but  per- 
fectly harmless.  While  we  were  resting 
near  a  glorious  little  waterfall  on  the  river 
Hiawah,  our  Indians  made  themselves 
sandals  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ita  palm,  using  the  fronds, 
peeled  and  twisted,  as  laces  to  attach 
them  to  their  feet.  Mounting  a  steep 
hill,  we  came  to  a  fine  plateau,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  This 
we  had  to  climb,  and  very  stiff  work  we 
found  it.  The  Indians  were  quite  jaded 
with  the  exertion,  and  Cephas,  who 
was  completely  blown,  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
buckra !  why  you  go  bring  a*  we  poor 
people  here  so  ?  for  kill  a*  we  ? "  De- 
scending into  a  large  circular  valley,  we 
came  to  a  fine  clear  stream  named  the 
Irewai-mai-kapo,  on  the  banks  of  which 
we  slung  our  hammocks  for  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  rain  came  down 
a  thick,  cold  drizzle;  we  all  turned  out 
and  lighted  the  fires,  made  a  little  tea, 
and  ate  our  last  piece  of  cassava.  We 
started  as  soon  as  the  light  of  d.iy  ap- 
peared, and  in  a  short  time  the  hot  sun 
came  out  and  restored  to  us  the  comfort 
of  warmth  and  dry  raiment.  We  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Irewai-mai-kapo 


until  we  came  to  a  part  where  it  plunged 
over  a  ledge  of  rock,  forming  a  cascade  of 
about  seventy  feet.  From  this  point  we 
ascended  a  mountain,  from  which  we  saw 
the  gigantic  Roraima  looming  large  but 
indistinct  in  the  distance.  Crossing  the 
mountain  river  Karakanang,  we  made  all 
haste  forward  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing some  habitations,  as  our  provisions 
were  quite  exhausted.  After  a  long  and 
toilsome  journey,  up  and  down  rough 
steep  hills  and  through  neglected  bush 
paths,  interlaced  with  lianas  and  all  kinds 
of  underwood,  we  arrived  at  two  Ingarre- 
gou houses.  The  Indians  here  gave  us 
calabashes  of  drink,  prepared  from  the 
root  of  the  tannia.  It  was  not  nectar, 
but  we  thought  it  refreshing  under  the 
circumstances.  They  also  scraped  and 
baked  some  cassava  for  us,  so  that  we 
were  soon  able  to  restore  the'inner  roan 
with  hot  bread  and  a  broiled  pigeon  that 
one  of  our  huntsmen  had  managed  to 
shoot.  Later  in  the  day  the  huntsman 
brought  in  two  fine  toucans,  a  pigeon,  and 
a  greenish  bird  with  blue  head,  like  an 
English  jay  in  shape,  but  longer  in  the 
tail.  These  we  boiled  together,  adding  a 
little  corn,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
we  all  dined  sumptuously  from  the  savory 
mess. 

We  remained  at  this  village  —  named 
Karakanang,  after  the  river  —  for  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  our  object  beinof 
to  gather  in  an  ample  supply  of  bread 
before  venturing  into  a  country  where  we 
might  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  We 
bade  adieu  to  our  hospitable  entertainers 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  having  obtained 
ten  cakes  of  bread  and  a  promise  of  fur- 
ther supplies  on  our  return.  From  the 
tops  of  the  hills  which  we  traversed  we 
got  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding 
country;  Roraima  being  still,  however, 
partly  hidden  by  the  big  Waetipu.  After 
crossing  numerous  gullies  and  streams, 
we  came  to  a  high  hill,  which  we  ascend- 
ed, and  found  that  the  top  was  a  level 
plain  extending  for  many  miles.  We 
were  here  met  by  three  Indians  who  had 
heard  we  were  going  to  Roraima,  and  who 
brout'ht  us  pumpkins,  papaws,  corn,  and 
bread.  They  demanded  very  exorbitant 
prices,  but  we  succeeded  in  coming  to  a 
bargain,  and  the  payment  had  no  sooner 
been  made  than  two  women  who  had 
been  with  the  Indians,  but  had  remained 
in  the  background,  came  running  up,  anx- 
ious to  overhaul  the  proceeds.  On  this 
day  we  bathed  in  a  deliciously  cool,  clear 
pool,  about  five  feet  deep,  the  bottom 
lined  with  slabs  of  jasper  so  evenly  dove- 
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tailed,  that,  feeling  with  one's  feet,  one 
could  not  tell  the  places  where  they  were 
joined.  It  was  more  like  the  work  of 
skilled  masons  than  a  tank  formed  by 
nature.  From  this  point  bits  of  red  jas- 
per cropped  up  all  along  our  route ;  and 
after  crossing  a  stream  called  the  Ynar, 
we  came  to  a  jasper  hill,  pink,  red,  and 
dark  brown.  Our  men  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  good  pieces,  which  the^  stowed 
away,  to  carry  with  them  on  their  return. 
They  use  jasper  instead  of  flint  for  strik- 
ing fire. 

We  slept  by  the  banks  of  the  Cotinga 
that  night,  and  next  morning  followed  the 
course  of  that  river  for  about  a  mile,  when 
we  forded  it,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty  and  some  danger.  A  hunt  after 
a  large  ant-bear  and  its  flnal  capture  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  the  day's  march. 
When  we  awoke  next  morning,  being  then 
at  a  very  high  elevation,  we  found  our- 
selves enveloped  in  a  big  cloud,  our  ham- 
mocks and  ourselves  wet  through,  and  all 
of  us  excessively  cold.  A  fine,  clear  day 
followed,  and  we  pursued  our  way  amid 
increasing  difficulties  till  we  arrived  at  a 
house  close  to  the  foot  of  Waetipu,  where 
we  obtained  plantains  and  corn.  We 
were  glad  to  leave  the  house  by  daybreak, 
as  it  swarmed  with  fleas.  Having  made 
some  purchases,  we  crossed  the  Kona,  a 
shallow  but  rugged  stream,  and  ascended 
a  wooded  steep  covered  with  the  moun- 
tain silvabally  and  bullet-tree.  On  the 
top  we  found  a  large  tract  of  slightly 
undulating  table-land,  from  which  rises 
WaStipu,  looking  very  imposing  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  plateau  is 
intersected  by  streamlets  running  in  all 
directions  from  the  mountain,  which 
seems  to  be  one  vast  spring.  Water 
welled  and  oozed  out  of  its  sides,  from 
near  the  top  even,  and  trickling  down  the 
bare  mountain  shone  like  a  network  of 
glaciers.  Yellowish  grass,  wiry  and 
stunted,  with  a  few  stunted  trees  dotted 
about  in  clumps,  formed  the  only  cover- 
ing to  the  rocks.  Pursuing  our  way,  we 
passed  a  small  mountain  called  Marima; 
and  then  a  little  farther  Roraima,  half 
enveloped  in  thick  white  clouds  and  look- 
ing very  grand,  came  in  sight.  We 
camped  on  the  banks  of  a  cold,  clear 
stream  called  the  Hokkoi  (Indian  for 
"  snake  ").  The  night  proved  rainy  and 
cold,  and  we  were  without  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Large  wood-fires,  which  we  kept 
burning  during  the  night,  provided  us 
with  some  warmth.  We  started  again  at 
dawn  and  pursued  our  way  through  long, 
wet  grass  and  occasionally  up  steep  hills, 


keeping  up  a  rattling  pace,  until  we  came 
to  a  valley  with  a  Targe  stream  running 
along  it,  named  the  Arapoopooh.  On  the 
banks  we  found  a  prettily-situated  village, 
Toorooie,  with  Roraima,  about  three 
miles  off,  seeming  to  tower  over  it.  Sir 
Robert  Schomburgh  visited  this  village 
in  the  course  of  his  travels;  and  the 
Indian  chief,  who  greeted  us  in  kindly 
fashion,  told  us  that  the  distinguished 
traveller  had  appointed  him  captain  of 
Roraima,  since  when  he  has  called  him- 
self Captain  Simon.  Captain  Simon  was 
kind  and  useful  to  us  in  many  ways,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  supplies. 

We  bade  adieu  to  him  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  our  march  from  Karenacru  (Au- 
gust 8th),  and,  crossing  the  Arapoopooh, 
ascended  numerous  steeps  till  we  reached 
a  large  plateau  which  runs  partly  round 
Roraima.  Here  Captain  Simon  had 
thoughtfully  erected  and  fitted  up  for  us 
a  commodious  banaboo.  Roraima  looked 
very  majestic  in  the  sinking  sun,  but  a 
glance  sufficed  to  show  that  any  attempt 
to  climb  it  at  this  point  must  be  hopeless. 
Next  morning  we  crossed  the  river  Co- 
wah,  which  rises  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Roraima;  and  after  seeing  Roraima 
No.  2 — for  there  are  two  of  these  enor- 
mous elevated  plateaux,  though  the  Indi- 
ans have  but  the  one  name  for  them  — 
approached  the  belt  of  bush  which  sur- 
rounds these  massive  walls  of  rock.  We 
built  a  banaboo  here,  and  after  breakfast 
sent  some  of  our  Indians  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  while  my  companion  and  I 
sought  to  push  our  way  to  the  base.  So 
intensely  thick,  however,  did  we  find  the 
bush  that  we  had  to  cut  or  beat  down 
every  step  we  took.  In  every  direction 
forms  of  vegetation,  entirely  new  to  us, 
presented  themselves.  Tree  ferns  twenty 
feet  high,  new  kinds  of  palm-trees,  lovely 
flowers  with  delicious  scent,  mosses  and 
ivies,  lay  all  around  us.  After  two  hours* 
vigorous  toil  we  returned  to  the  stream  to 
bathe,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  Kukenaam 
waterifall,  coming  perpendicularly  down 
the  south-east  face  of  the  second  Ro- 
raima. It  is  a  magnificent  waterfall,  and 
the  Indians  say  there  is  a  big  sea  at  the 
top  of  Roraima,  and  that  the  waves  keep 
tumbling  over  the  edge.  After  its  first 
pitch  of  two  thousand  feet  or  so  it  forms 
numerous  fine  cascades,  and  then  winds 
its  way  into  the  Brazils  till  it  falls  into 
the  Yurani,  which  joins  the  Caroni,  a 
branch  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  weather  we  experienced  was  tanta- 
lizingly  capricious.  Heavy  showers  fell 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  and 
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whilst  we  were  cold  and  drenched  we 
could  see  the  Brazils  lyinq:  just  below  us, 
and  Venezuela  to  the  right,  bathed  in  glo- 
rious sunshine.  Every  now  and  then  the 
clouds  would  envelope  us,  so  that  for  a 
few  minutes  we  could  not  see  any  object 
ten  yards  off;  then  they  would  descend 
below  our  level  and  leave  us  in  a  bright, 
delicious  atmosphere,  the  flowers  and 
ferns  glittering  with  beads  of  dew,  as  if 
thev  had  just  been  decorated  with  myriads 
of  jewels.  At  this  height  we  felt  exces- 
sively cold  after  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  heat  of  the  plains.  We  were 
not  too  well  off  for  clothing,  but  our  In- 
dians, who  had  little  or  none,  sat  shiver- 
ing around  the  tire,  and  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  stir.  Our  example  of  keeping 
up  the  circulation  l)y  constant  exercise 
did  not  commend  itself  to  them. 

Heather  not  unlike  that  in  our  own 
country  was  plentiful,  but  as  for  grouse 
we  were  content  to  dream  of  it.  Ground 
orchids,  deliciously  scented  parasites,  and 
dwarf  pine-apple  plants  (unfortunately  not 
in  bearing)  in  great  numbers,  helped  to 
make  up  the  almost  impenetrable  bush 
which  it  was  our  first  object  to  get 
through. 

The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  during 
the  night,  and  our  banaboo  was  not  very 
water-tight.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fair  amount  of  rest  notwithstanding,  and 
next  mornins:,  after  a  meagre  breakfast  of 
maroudi  drumsticks  and  cassava  pap,  we 
started  off,  with  two  of  our  Aracoonah 
Indians  carrying  cutlasses,  to  resume  our 
labors  in  the  bush.  After  six  hours'  in- 
cessant lalK)r,  we  reached  the  wall  of  the 
great  Roraima,  having  cut  through,  in- 
cluding what  we  had  done  on  the  previous 
day,  about  half  a  mile  of  the  densest  bush 
I  ever  had  to  encounter.  We  found  that 
the  vast  mural  precipice  was  not  perpen- 
dicular, as  we  had  supposed  and  as  it  has 
always  been  described,  but  overhanijing, 
which  seemed  to  destroy  the  hope  of  our 
ever  being  able  to  ascend  it.  It  was 
evident  that  man  had  never  troubled 
the  locality  before  us,  nor  wild  beasts 
either.  We  crossed  slippery,  decayed 
logs,  crawled  beneath  arching  branches, 
and  crept  up  curious  holes  surrounded  bv 
masses  of  ve;ielation,  livini;  Jincl  decayed. 
(Occasionally  we  had  to  traverse  a  steep 
bank  covered  with  wet,  slippery  moss, 
and  at  other  times  surmount  disjointed 
masses  of  rock,  bare,  wet,  and  slim  v. 
Plverything  was  damp  and  rank.  Wet 
mosses  and  ivy  clung  in  festoons  to  every 
tree  and  branch  to  which  we  had  to  cling 
for  support  or  to  drag  ourselves  up,  and 
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our  hands  were  almost  frozen.  Added  to 
this,  an  icy  rain  fell  upon  us  in  huge  drops 
nearly  the  whole  time  we  were  cutting  our 
way. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  reward  far  our 
discomfort  that  we  met  with  trees  and 
plants  totally  different  from  anything  we 
liad  ever  seen.  Cephas,  our  Carib  guide, 
who  is  an  old  bush  man  and  knows  the 
name  of  every  tree  that  grows  on  the 
savannahs  ana  along  the  rivers,  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  His  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  were  constant,  as  each 
new  form  of  vegetable  life  came  to  sight. 
Ferns  were  in  endless  variety,  from  the 
tiny  parsley  to  the  gigantic  tree.  Mosses, 
too,  of  strange  hue  and  shape,  dripping 
with  the  clearest  water,  formed  little  grot- 
toes among  the  trees  and  rocks :  almost 
leading  one  to  expect  a  brilliant  fairy  to 
emerge  and  demand  by  whose  leave  or 
authority  we  were  thus  rudely  hacking 
our  way  through  her  sacrca  domain. 
Waxy  flowers  of  pink,  scarlet,  blue,  and 
lilac,  some  like  fuchsias,  some  like  our 
home  snowdrop,  were  to  be  seen  in  count- 
less numbers.  One  description  which 
particularly  abounded  was  like  a  white 
camellia,  similar  in  foliage  also,  with  ex- 
quisite scent,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Some  of  the  plants  bore 
masses  of  brilliant  flowers  and  no  leaves 
at  all ;  and  some  had  red  berries  like  the 
mountain-ash.  When  within  about  sixiv 
yards  of  the  end  of  the  bush,  the  huge 
cliff  towering  high  over  our  heads,  we 
came  into  a  tangled  brake  of  prickly 
branches,  which  we  both  remarked  lookeci 
very  like  the  English  blackberry-bush. 
Jucfge  of  our  delight  and  astonishment 
when  on  looking  about  we  disco\*ered 
some  flowers,  and  then  some  fruit,  quite 
ripe,  and  found  that  it  was  the  real  iden- 
tical blackberry  that  as  boys  we  had  so 
often  eaten  in  old  Englana!  We  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  thoroughly.  A 
blackberry  feast  on  Roraima!  How  the 
plant  ever  got  there  must  remain  a  puzzle. 
The  Indians  had  never  seen  it  before  and 
were  doubtful  about  tasting  the  fruit,  but 
when  they  saw  us  eating  so  confidently 
they  followed  our  example  and  heartily 
enjoyed  the  little  luxury. 

When  we  reached  the  face  of  Roraima, 

;  we  sat  down  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the 

:  scene.     We  could  now  realize  for  the  first 

i  time  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  rock, 

'  and,  alas  l  we  could  also  realize  that  from 

I  the  spot  which  we  had  reached,  and  with 

our  lack  of  appliances,  it  was  inaccessible. 

Though  only  at  the  base  of  the  perpendio 

ular  wall  itself,  we  had  attained  a  great 
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height,  and  except  when  tlie  mist  inter- 
cepted the  view  the  atmosphere  was  so 
clear  as  to  make  the  distances  of  the  va- 
rious points  within  sight  appear  much 
less  than  they  really  were. 

Cutting  down  some  more  of  the  bush 
and  palm-trees,  we  were  able  to  get  a 
magniticent  glimpse  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  plain  below  us  seemed 
comparatively  flat,  with  slight  mounds 
here  and  there  ;  but  we  well  knew,  from 
having  traversed  them,  that  the  ** slight 
mounds  "  were  good  stiff  hills. 

Had  circumstances  permitted  us  to 
stav  —  especially  had  our  nc^^oticr^  with 
which  we  paid  the  Indians  for  the  food 
and  their  wages,  not  shown  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  —  we  should  certainly  have 
continued  the  path  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  By  that  means  we  might  have 
discovered  some  cleft  or  watercourse  up 
which  an  ascent  could  be  made.  So  far 
as  I  could  judge,  the  gorge  which  divided 
the  two  parts  of  Roraima  would  be  the 
likeliest  starting-point  for  such  an  at- 
tempt. But  we  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  and  previous  to  our 
experiment  no  human  being  was  ever 
known  to  penetrate  the  belt  of  bush  which 
encircles  and  protects  the  solitude  of 
Roraima. 

Before  quitting  the  cliff,  we  cut  our 
initials  on  a  piece  of  rock,  and  afterwards 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  the  song 
**  Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue.'*  Doubtless  this  was  the  first  time 
that  song  had  been  heard  there,  and  1 
must  add  that  the  Indians  were  greatly 
amused.  The  return  journey  was  not 
accomplished  without  sundry  slippings 
and  stumblings,  not  to  mention  disastrous 
rents  to  our  clothing,  but  we  were  heartily 
glad  to  get  shelter  in  our  banaboo  once 
more,  and  exchange  our  drenched  and 
mutilated  aftire  for  drier  and  more  com- 
fortable covering. 

Rain  fell  heavily  at  intervals  during  the 
niirht.  Prettv  ideas  are  often  associated 
with  the  word  ''cascade;"  but  to  have 
little  leaping  rivulets  penetrating  your 
rocjf  and  sousing  you  in  your  hammock 
while  you  are  trying  to  get  a  few  hours' 
mucli-nLcded  sleep,  will  be  admitted  to 
be  many  degrees  removed  from  the  height 
of  ecstasy.  .When  the  morning  came,  we 
were  numb  with  cold  and  the  lire  was 
nearlv  (.ut  —  temporary  ills  which  soon 
were  remedied.  By  puffing  the  embers 
and  j'iling  on  more  wood  we  soon  got  a 
cliceriul  blaze,  and  a  cup  of  hot  pap  made 
our  Iro/A  n  blood  circulate  once  more. 
Then  (^having  finished  all  our  food}  we 


began  to  descend,  and,  after  a  fatiguing 

f)edestrian  exercise  of  the  "go-as-you- 
ike  "  kind,  we  in  a  couple  of  hours  reachd 
the  banks  of  the  Kukenaam.  Eddin^ton 
and  I  swam  across,  our  retinue  finding 
their  way  over  at  some  shallow  rapids 
higher  up  the  river.  Walking  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  we  soon  came  to  a  rocky 
stream  called  the  Ter,  which  rises  in 
Roraima.  We  then  changed  our  course 
to  south  by  west,  and  turned  our  backs 
on  the  great  mountain.  Journeying  on 
till  one  o'clock,  we  came  to  the  dwelling 
of  our  guide,  where  we  were  cordially 
shaken  by  the  hand  by  a  number  of  In- 
dian women  who  had  assembled  to  meet 
us.  One  of  them  revelled  in  a  calico 
gown,  very  dirty,  but  still  bearing  faint 
traces  of  a  bygone  whiteness.  This  lady, 
who  assumed  some  peculiar  rank  among 
her  companions,  was  particular  in  her 
attentions  to  us.  She  offered  up  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  short  prayer,  followed 
by  what  I  thought  a  very  long  sermon. 
We  were  often  able  to  detect  the  name  of 
Makanaima  during  her  discourse,  but  all 
the  rest  was  lost  to  us.  Meanwhile  the 
other  ladies,  less  distinguished  but  more 

Cractical,  ministered  to  our  bodily  wants 
y  bringing  out  several  pots  of  kallaloo 
boiled  with  peppers,  besides  a  good  sup- 
ply of  cassava  pap  and  a  drink  called 
beltiri,  which  is  really  only  another  vari- 
ety of  paiwarri. 

The  house  was  comparatively  new  and 
large,  and  was  happily  free  from  that 
almost  universal  pest  of  Indian  houses, 
the  chigoe.  We  were  therefore  not  re- 
luctant to  make  a  halt  here.  When  she 
had  concluded  her  discourse,  the  lady  of 
the  calico  gown  sat  down  to  bake  cassava 
bread  on  a  thin  circular  stone  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  She  told  me  it  was  for 
us,  and  that  she  wanted  plenty  of  beads 
and  calico  for  it.  W^x  only  other  garment 
beside  the  piece  of  calico  was  the  national 

3ueyon,  and  whenever  she  chose  to  sit 
own  she  hoisted  her  skirt  over  her  head 
I  in  a  way  that  was  most  embarrassing  to 
!  behold. 

We  remained  at  Mdnoo-i>dtah-pooh  — 

that  is  the  name  of  the  place,  and  I  am 

told  it  is  Aracoonah  for  '*  the  young  girl 

with   bad    feet  " !  —  all    that  night,   but 

could  obtain  little  sleep.    The  house,  as 

'  I  have  said,  was  large  for  an  Indian  dwell- 

I  ing,  but  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty-five 

'  people  in  it,  besides  a  number  of  dogs, 

and   the    only  door  was    tightly  closed. 

;  The  children  and  dogs  kept  up  an  inter- 

I  mittent  chorus  of  sounds  which  were  any- 

i  thing  but  soothing ;  and,  to  add  to  our 
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discomfort,  seven  big  fires  were  kept  up. 
Such  a  strong  cold  wind  was,  however, 
blowing,  that  we  were  glad  to  be  inside, 
hot  and  stifling  though  it  was.  Before 
dawn  some  of  the  more  wakeful  members 
of  the  household  began  to  pray  aloud,  the 
prayer  consisting  of  a  curious  jumble  of 
fragments  out  of  some  of  the  genealogical 
chapters  of  the  Bible  done  into  the  Ara- 
coonah  tongue.  Following  this  there  was 
a  lengthy  discourse  by  the  lady  of  the 
dirty  dress,  which,  however,  she  had  dis- 
carded for  the  more  simple  national  cos- 
tume of  an  apron  of  beads.  We  left 
Milno6-p6tah-pooh,  with  little  regret,  at 
as  early  an  hour  as  we  could  conveniently 
get  away. 

Montagu  Flint,  F.R.G.S. 
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From  Tinslev's  Magazine. 
A   PERSIAN  GARDEN-PARTY. 

BY  A  GUEST. 

I  HAD  been  invited  by  the  wife  of  the 
chief  banker  of  Shiraz  to  spend  a  day  with 
her  and  a  party  of  ladies  at  a  village  about 
five  miles  from  the  city. 

On  the  day  fixed  1  left  the  town  soon 
after  sunrise,  and,  attended  by  two  ser- 
vants, rode    through   one    of  its  ruined 
gates ;  the  way  under  it  was  lined  with 
sleeping  soldiers,  who  raised  their  heads 
to  have  a  look  at  a   Feringhee  woman, 
who  is  still  an  object  of  curiosity.     Hav- 
ing crossed  the  bed  of  a  river  now  quite 
dry,  we  rode  for  three  miles  between  high 
mud  walls,  over  which  could  be  seen  the 
gorgeous  scarlet  tlowcrs  of  the  pomegran- 
ate, of  which  acres  are  grown  in  this  part. 
We   constantly   met  droves   of  donkeys 
laden  with  rhubarb  for  the  market;  this 
grows  wild  on  the  neighboring  hills.     It 
was  now  very  hot,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  a  small  door  in  one  of  the  walls,  at 
which  a  crowd  of  servants  were  waiting, 
who  at  once  pressed  forward  apparently 
to  assist,  but  1  fancy  in  reality  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.     1  was  now  taken  through 
a  large  compound,  with  the  usual  tank  and 
trees  in   the  centre,    round  the  walls   of 
which  were  tied  about  thirty  white  don- 
keys ;  these  were  the  steeds  of  the  guests, 
and  are  of  considerable  value,  often  cost- 
ing as  much  as  a  good  horse.     On  leav- 
ing the  compound,  a  black  servant  came 
forward  and  gave  me  a  large  bouquet  of 
roses,   very   tastefully  arranged.     1    was 
now  joined  by  the  confidential  women  of 
the  hostess,  and  taken  to  a  room  to  change 
my  habit  for  a  cool  dress.    This  done, 


I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  ny 
hostess ;  and,  after  a  grand  ceremony  of 
bowing  and  endless  flowery  speeches,  we 
all  sat  down  on  very  soft  cushions,  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  (such  a  thing 
as  a  chair  was  not  to  be  seen).     After  z 
little  conversation,  a  cloth  was  spread  on 
the  carpets,  and  dishes,  containing  all  the 
varieties  of  sweets  for  which  the  country 
is  famous,  were  arranged  in  long  rows. 
I  may  mention  rhubarb  was  cut  in  thia 
slices  and    eaten  with    salt    quite   raw. 
Melon-seeds,  salted,  were  also  very  plen- 
tiful, and  pistachio  nuts  were  strewn  ovtr 
most  dishes.    Several  sorts  of  sherbet, 
with  lumps  of  snow,  were  handed  round, 
and,  at  intervals,  the  kalian,  or  water-pipe, 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  ladies  took 
frequent  draws  at  it.    The  guests  having 
eaten  as  manv  of  the  sweets  as  they  feU 
inclined,  carefully  tied  up  some  more  in  a 
small  cloth,  ready  for  eating  from  time  to 
time.    We  then  entered  into  a  very  h'vcly 
conversation,  chiefly  consisting  in  my  an- 
swering the  numerous  questions  as  to  my 
dress,  the  cost  of  it,  the  way  my  husband 
treated  me,  what  money  I  had,  etc.    One 
elderlv  lady  advised  me  when  I  wanted  a 
new  cfress  to  wait  until  my  husband  came 
in  for  his  dinner,  and  then  to  ask  for  iL 
If  not  granted,  to  scream  and  cry,  until 
the  hungry  man  gave  permission.    I'his  is, 
I  believe,  what  many  of  them  do,  but  I 
fancy  it  has  not  always  the  desired  effect 
They  questioned  me  very  closelv  as  to 
the  mode  of  punishment  adopted  Sy  hus- 
bands to  their  wives ;  they,  most  of  them, 
had  had  very  intimate  relations  with  a 
stick,  and  hardly  believed  my  denial  that 
my  case  was  not  so.    Another  lady  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  my  being  able 
to  read  and  write  Persian,    She  wondered 
what  use  it  could  possibly  be  to  a  woman, 
as  the  payment  of^a  small  sum  to  ascribe 
would  get  a  letter  far  better  written.    I 
said,  "Hut  suppose  you  should  want  to 
write  something  you  did  not  wish  every 
one  to  hear  about  ?  "    This  she  thought 
was  not  likely,  as  ever^'thing  is  openly 
discussed  before  servants,  and  by  them 
carried  to  the  bazaars.    The  entrance  of 
a  Jew  and  his  son  playing  on  the  guitar 
interrupted  our  chat,  and  w^e  listened  for 
an  hour  to  some  of  the  odes  of  Hafii, 
after  which  a  collection  waB  made,  and 
the  liberality  or  stinginess  of  each  freely 
commented    upon.     We  were  informed 
i  that  breakfast  would  be  ready  in  half  an 
:  hour. 

I  I  will  here  give  a  description  of  my 
I  hostess  and  her  dress.  She  wore  a  bright- 
i  red  satin  skirt,  richly  embroidered  widi 
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gold  lace ;  it  was  very  full  and  short, 
barely  reaching  to  her  knees;  a  loose 
jacket  of  blue  velvet,  also  much  trimmed 


ing  eaten  plentifully,  stood  up  and  thanked 
the  hostess,  who  led  the  way  into  a  large 
cool  room,  with  a  tank  in  the  centre; 


—  this  time  with  silver  lace ;  the  sleeves   cushions  were  laid  about,  and   then  all 


were  made  of  Cashmere  shawl,  buttoned 
by  about  twenty  small  steel  buttons.  She 
wore  several  necklaces,  most  of  them  very 
massive,  and  studded  with  fine  turquoises. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  white  shawl,  with 
a  band  of  jewels  round  her  forehead,  and 
ai  one  side  a  large  pearl  star.  She  had 
on  l)oth  arms  at  least  a  dozen  bracelets  — 
some  handsome  ones,  some  only  bands  of 
colored  glass.  Her  feet  were  covered 
with  coarse  white  socks  ;  her  shoes  green 
leather,  with  scarlet  heels.  Some  of  the 
ladies  wore  bright-red  trousers  reaching 
to  the  ankle ;  but  this  was  quite  the  ex- 
ception. They  wore  a  long  veil  reaching 
from  head  to  foot,  generally  made  of  some 
smart  |)rint  or  muslin.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  every  lady  wore  a  small  leather 
case  round  her  neck,  containing  some 
earth  from  Mecca  and  verses  from  the 
Koran.  The  faces  of  my  hostess  and 
friends  were  much  decorated,  the  eye- 
brows broadened  and  carried  quite  across 
the  nose.  Some  had  small  ciesigns  tat- 
tooed on  the  cheeks.  The  hair  is  very 
lonjx  and  thick,  generally  dyed  red;  it  is 
worn  plaited,  in  many  thin  tails,  twisted 
with  gold  thread.  Ihe  hands  are  well- 
shaped,  but  nails  and  palms  are  stained  a 
dark  red. 

Soon  after  noon  breakfast  was  an- 
nounced. Two  slaves  brought  a  silver 
jug  containing  rose-water,  which  was 
poured  over  our  hands  ;  we  then  sat  down 
at  a  cloth,  spread  as  usual  on  the  floor. 
Larc:e  dislies  of  rice,  boiled  to  perfection, 
fowls  and  meat  cooked  in  every  manner 
possible;  all  dishes  highly  colored  with 
satiron.  and  very  much  flavored  with 
mint ;  fruit  with  mutton,  dates  with  eggs, 

C'.crytl'.inLC  very 

of  1)11.1(1  which  served  for  plates.  The 
guests  iiluni^L-d  their  hands  into  the  rice, 
tt;ri;  .1  picLu  oi  meat  off  where  they  liked, 
anl  :ite  very  much  and  very  fast.  My 
knilc  and  tcrk  were  much  approved  of, 
a>  kccpini^  one's  hands  clean.  Several 
tried  to  use  them,  but  as  they  had  a  very 
indefinite  notion  of  the  use  of  the  knife,  I 
wa>.  not  surj^rised  to  see  one  lip  bleeding. 
My  hostess  tore  off  all  the  choicest  bits, 
and  piled  them  on  my  plate,  sweets  and 
meats  all  at  once.  We  had  shcrbct-and- 
water  passed  round  in  wooden  bowls.  I 
was  net  invited  to  drink  with  them,  but  a 
glass  bowl,  holding  about  a  quart,  was 
put  before  me,  containing  most  excellent 
sherbet  made  of  limes.     Every  one,  hav- 


soon  composed  themselves  for  their  sies- 
ta, and  lor  two  hours  everything  was 
quiet.  On  wakine  up,  rose-water  was  again 
brought,  and  a  brown  powder,  which  the 
ladies  dusted  over  their  hands  and  faces. 
We  then  went  to  another  room,  where  we 
found  a  band  of  musicians,  who  played  in 
a  very  monotonous  way  for  some  time; 
it  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction  to 
most  of  those  present,  who  clapped  their 
hands  and  screamed  for  more.  A  collec- 
tion was  again  made  for  the  performers. 
Servants  entered  with  trays  of  cherries, 
plums,  and  nuts  :  the  hostess  gave  a  por- 
tion to  each  guest,  the  more  favored  ones 
getting  about  double.  A  walk  in  the 
garden  was  then  proposed;  all  the  veils 
were  put  on  for  fear  of  meeting  any  one, 
and  we  went  out  into  a  ver)'  fine  garden 
full  of  fruit-trees,  water  running  between 
each  row:  the  shade  and  coolness  were 
very  grateful.  After  a  time  out  here,  one 
is  at  no  loss  to  wonder  why  the  Persians 
are  so  fond  of  trees  and  water. 

The  garden  must  have  been  about  forty 
acres  in  extent;  half  was  planted  witn 
vines.  The  hostess  gathered  several 
grapes  and  gave  them  to  mc,  very  small 
and  sour;  I  passed  them  on,  and  they 
were  soon  eaten.  Unripe  fruit  is  mucn 
liked,  and  eaten  generally  with  salt. 

We  returned  to  the  house  for  tea,  which 
was  served  boiling  hot  in  cups  like  a 
dolKs,  with  tiny  spoons.  The  tea  was 
very  sweet  ana  made  with  rose-water. 
No  milk  was  to  be  had.  Half  an  hour 
later  excellent  ices  were  brought;  and 
the  clever  way  in  which  the  ladies  ate 
them  with  their  fingers  excited  no  small 
surprise  in  my  mind.  There  was  a  stream 
greasy  ;  large  flat  cakes  |  running  in  front  of  the  room,  and  one  lady 

~'  suggested  that  they  should  all  adjourn  to 
the  side  of  it  and  sit  with  their  feet  in  the 
water.  This  was  accordingly  done.  I 
had  many  pressing  invitations  to  remove 
my  boots  and  do  the  same,  which  I  de- 
chned.  Now  the  talking  was  fast  and 
loud ;  every  sort  of  trick  was  played  on 
their  neighbors  by  those  near  them  ;  snow 
was  thrown  about  —  not  made  into  a  ball, 
but  in  a  loose  mass.  I  showed  them  how 
to  make  a  ball,  which  greatly  pleased 
them.  They  improved  on  my  pattern  by 
putting  green  plums  in  the  centre.  At 
this  eame  they  played  for  some  time ; 
then  Uie  duties  ot  the  toilette  appeared  to 
have  a  claim  on  them,  and  from  every 
pocket  appeared  a  small  mirror,  pots  ana 
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papers  containing  powders  and  unguents 
for  the  beautifying  of  their  faces.  The 
contemplation  of  their  charms  when 
freshly  touched  up  afforded  them  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  I  made  a  remark 
as  to  the  length  of  one  lady's  hair.  In  a 
minute  every  head  was  uncovered,  in 
order  That  I  might  judge  of  the  merits  of 
each  one.  Some  was  very  long  and  fine, 
but  all  of  the  uniform  color. 

Several  children  now  made  their  en- 
trance—  quaint  little  things,  terribly  shy 
at  the  sight  of  a  white  face.  It  was  hard 
work  to  persuade  them  to  take  sweets  and 
fruit  from  me.  They  are  taught  great  re- 
spect, never  eating  or  sitting  down  before 
their  parents  until  told  to  do  so.  They 
are  generally  very  smartly  dressed  in  satin 
and  velvet.  I  never  have  seen  them  play- 
ing as  English  children  do.  They  sit 
listening  to  everything  that  is  said,  and, 
if  possible,  pulling  flowers  to  pieces  ;  this, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  favorite  amusement 
of  Persians  of  all  aees.  As  it  was  now 
nearly  sunset,  and  I  was  quite  ready  to 
leave  my  friends,  who,  though  full  of  hos- 
pitable wishes  were  a  little  tiring,  I  went 
to  my  hostess,  and,  in  the  best  Persian 
I  could  muster,  made  my  salaams  and 
thanks  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
(ireat  grief  was  expressed  at  my  leaving, 
and  they  all  showed  a  desire  to  embrace 
me  most  affectionately.  This  I  managed 
to  evade,  and  my  hands  were  heartily 
shaken  and  showers  of  rose-leaves  thrown 
over  me.  Two  large  bouquets  of  roses 
were  given  me.  One  young  girl  sug- 
gested that  one  was  for  my  husband.  A 
small  party  ventured,  with  their  veils 
closely  drawn  round  their  faces,  to  come 
into  the  compound  and  see  my  horse. 
They  did  not  think  him  superior  to  their 
donkeys,  and  the  plain  saddle  and  bridle 
were  much  disparaged.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  silver  about  their  trappings. 
At  last  I  managed  to  say  my  final  fare- 
well, and  rode  cff.  It  was  very  cool  and 
pleasant;  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
mountains  tinted  the  whole  landscape 
with  a  red-and-gold  color  never  seen  in 
England.  I  rode  quickly  to  Shiraz,  on 
the  whole  much  amused  with  my  first  ex- 
perience of  life  among  the  Persian  ladies. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
MUSIC   IN   ST.   PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

There  are  many  references  to  the  mu- 
sic found  in  ancient  documents  relating  to 
St.  Paul's.    There  was  ample  provision 


made  for  the  support  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  celebration  of  the 
worship  of  praise  in  that  place.  There  is 
a  goodly  list  of  honored  and  honorable 
names  of  musicians  who  in  later  years 
have  earned  a  place  in  histor}-.  All  these 
things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  has  been  from  the 
oldest  time  an  "  encourager  of  the  goodly 
and  gentle  art  of  musick."  • 

Of  the  character  of  the  music  used  ia 
the  period  before  the  Reformation,  of  the 
manner  of  singing,  and  other  matters, 
none  but  the  scantiest  records  have 
reached  us.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
particulars  connected  with  the  music  or 
Its  performance  which  are  interesting,  but 
they  are  so  chiefly  from  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view.  However  tempting  it  may 
be  to  give  extracts  from  the  venerable 
records,  it  is  proposed  to  refrain  from  all 
allusion  to  that  part  of  the  subject  at 
present,  further  than  to  say  that  whatever 
value  music  possessed  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion seemed  to  be  fully  held  in  \'iew.  As 
time  grew  on,  and  men's  views  suffered  a 
change,  the  character  of  the  music  be- 
came altered,  the  composers  and  perform- 
ers were  something  more  than  nameless 
items  in  the  choir,  those  belonging  to  St. 
Paul's  receiving  due  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  their  skill. 

The  history  of  music  in  St.  Paul's  be- 
comes more  important  as  our  knowledge 
concerning  it  becomes  more  definite.  In 
the  wholesale  confiscation  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  belonging  to  cathedrals 
and  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  St.  Paul's  suffered.  Choir- 
singing  was  forbidden,  the  organ  silenced 
and  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  books 
were  seized  and  carried  away  or  publicly 
burned. 

In  St.  Paul's  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  removal  of  images  was 
done  quietly,  without  irreverence,  but,  it 
may  not  be  doubted,  with  much  sorrow. 
In  other  places,  "not  only  images  but 
wood-lofts,  relics,  sepulchres,  books,  ban- 
ners, copes,  vestments,  altar-cloths,  were 
in  divers  places  committed  to  the  fire, 
and  that  with  much  shouting  and  ap- 
plause of  the  vulgar  sort,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  sacking  of  some  hostile  cit)'." 
For  these  reasons  it  is  difilicult  to  be  able, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  tell  anything 
with  certainty  concerning  the  character 
of  the  music  done  in  St.  PauPs  in  the  old 

*  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
the  .imount  or  the  kind  of  music  suitable  to  pubi< 
worshiji,  all  (even  the  silent  Friends)  must  be  inlei^ 
ested  in  this  subject  from  its  hi<torical  Deariogft. 
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building.  We  know  a  little  of  the  matter  •  sive  were  an  interchange  of  words  to  be 
at  this  period.  We  know  the  names  j  made  to  the  notes.  This,  however,  is  not 
of    some    of    the    musicians     then    and   a  peculiarity  confined  to  that  particular 


durin;^  the  latter  part  of    Oueen    Eliza 
beth's  rcii^n  from  the  few  scattered  rem- 


date. 


The  composers  certainly  made  the  en- 


nants  of  their  musical  compositions  left  d/^avor  to  introduce  befitting  expression, 
to  us.  The  removal  of  those  thiners  in  I  and  although  instances  of  this  necessary 
and  about  the  cathedral,  with  which  the  I  union  are  rare,  and  sometimes  only  acci 


people  were  wont  to  associate  certain 
superstitious  virtues,  inspired  feelings  of 
a  different  kind.  Contempt  took  the 
place  of  reverence  as  Puritanism  became 
paramount.  Up  to  this  date  all  reference 
to  the  music  in  St.  Paul's  was  of  a  gen- 
eral character.  Now  we  begin  to  be 
aff<^rdcd  particular  glimpses  not  only  of 
the  nature  of  the  music  sung,  but  also 
into  the  life,  character,  and  works  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Musical 
pieces  were  multiplied  by  the  printing- 
press.     One  of  the  first  books  containing 


dental,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
attempt.  It  was  not  until  later  that  dis- 
tinct efforts  were  made  by  composers  to 
impart  a  special  character  to  music  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  church.  Various 
reasons  have  been  given  to  prove  the 
motives  in  the  minds  of  the  writers; 
some  affecting  to  show  that  a  desire  to 
foster  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Puritans  may  be  traced  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  music;  that  in  the  anthems 
the  composers  sought  to  preserve  a 
certain   amount    of  that  character  which 


settings  of  the    canticles  was   published   is  said  to  belong  to  it,  and  at  the  same 


by  John  Day,  1560.  **  Imprinted  at  Lon 
don,  over  Aldersgate,  beneath  St.  Mar- 
tyns.'  It  contains  the  music  in  four-part 
harmony,  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
posers —  some  of  whom  were  connected 
with  St.  Paul's  —  are  also  given:  Caus- 
ton,  Johnson,  Oakland,  Shepard,  Tav- 
erncr,  and  Tallis. 

Thomas  Tusser,  a  former  chorister  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  author  of  **  Five  Hun- 
dred Pointcs  of  Good  Husbandrie,"  tells 


time  made  concessions  to  the  popular 
taste  by  the  introduction  of  such  har- 
monies and  phrases  as  would  remind  the 
hearers  of  the  psalm  tunes  which,  in 
many  churches,  were  sung  "  Geneva  wise,'* 
**  men,  women,  and  children  all  singing 
together."  While  this  practice  of  psalm- 
singing  was  adopted  in  many  churches, 
and  became  in  time  strongly  established, 
it  does  not  appear  that  congregational 
singing  in    St.    Paul's  was  ever  encour- 


in  the  reign  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  both  at 
Wallin'j^lord  and  at  St.  Paul's,  under  Red- 
ford,  the  organist,  and  from  other  writers 
of  the  i)criod  a  great  many  facts  might 
be  quoted  which  would  be  in  some  sort 
interesting.  The  music  used  in  the  cathe- 
dral acquired  a  new  character.  The 
1  re-eminent  })Osition  occupied  by  the 
musicians  at  the  time  served  to  impart  a 
value  to  the  compositions  of  the  period, 
both  suTcd  and  secular.  The  madrigals 
J  ro'iuced  by  the  English  musicians  of 
Eii,:abet!rs  reign  are  acknowledged  to  be 
e(j.Li!,  it  not  superior,  to  those  of  any 
other  more  vaunted  musical  people.  The 
excellence  of  this  secular  music  is  also 
to  he  found  in  the  music  intended  for  the 
service  ol  the  Church.  At  this  time  there 
was  only  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
t!ie  character  of  *'  sacred  or  prophane  " 
music.  The  limited  number  of  progres- 
sions then  allowed  in  harmony  produced 
a  similarity  —  not  to  say  a  monotony  — 
of  style.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is 
difiicult  to  tell  by  the  construction  of  the 
music  alone  whether  the  madrigals  or  the 
anthems   would   not  be  equally  expres- 


us  in  his   life  a  few  incidents  by  which    aged.      The    psalms    were   sung   by  the 
we  learn  how  chorister-boys  were  treated   people  at  Paul's  Cross,   but  not    in    the 

building,  the  dean  strongly  opposing  any 
interference  with  the  wonted  custom  with- 
in. The  idlers  and  those  who  thronged 
the  great  aisles  of  the  old  church  took 
only  a  passing  interest  in  the  musical 
service.  The  cathedral  authorities  con- 
cerned themselves  chiefly  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  revenues,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  attract  the  people  to  services 
of  prayer  and  i)raisc.  The  daily  offices 
were  duly  and  punctually  celebrated. 
The  composers,  for  the  most  part,  wrote 
music  to  suit  particular  voices,  and,  by 
this  means,  gratified  both  performer  and 
listeners.  It  is  said  that,  by  *' accident 
rather  than  by  deliberate  aesign,  they 
produced  works  which  are  now  counted 
among  the  masterpieces  of  their  kind." 
In  the  very  disregard  of  old  rules,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  novel  harmonies,  they 
opened  a  new  field  for  further  explora- 
tion. This  "licentiousness,"  as  it  was 
called,  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  the 
display  of  *'  the  vilest  taste  in  music,  both 
as  regards  the  compositions  themselves, 
and  the  singers  who  performed  them." 
This  ** bitter  reckoning**  seems  to  be 
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prompted  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan 
writers,  who  inveigh  against  those  who, 
"  tossing  the  psalms  from  one  side  to  tlie 
other,"  did  not  encourage  the  **  people's 
joining  with  one  voice  in  a  plain  tune." 

In  spite  of  misunderstanding,  wilful  or 
other,  St.  Paul's  remained  steadily  and 
quietly  working  on  in  its  accustomed 
groove,  adding  to  and  preserving  the  lega- 
cies of  musical  compositions  written  tor 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Not  unmindful 
of  the  claims  the  sister  cathedrals  had  to  a 
share  in  the  inheritance,  she  took  the  bold 
step  of  encouraging  the  printing  of  copies 
of  some  of  her  musical  treasures. 

This  was  the  first  printed  collection  of 
music  for  the  service.  It  was  made  by 
John  Barnard,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  1 64 1.  So  well  was  it  used,  or  abused, 
throughout  the  land,  that  no  perfect  copy 
of  it  is  known  to  exist. 

The  first  collection  of  words  of  anthems 
was  also  made  by  another  minor  canon, 
the  Rev.  James  Clifford,  some  twenty 
years  later,  **  Divine  Services  and  An- 
thems usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  and 
Collegiate  Choires  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.    London,  1663.'* 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  the  two  books  St.  Paul's  suffered  many 
changes.  The  nave  was  turned  into  a 
cavalry  barracks  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
Parliament;  the  choir,  bricked  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  church,  was  made  a  **  preach- 
ing place,"  the  entrance  to  which  was  by 
a  window  broken  down  into  a  door  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  church,  close  be- 
hind the  old  Paul's  Cross.  Dr.  Cornelius 
Durgess,    *'the    anti-dean,"   as    he    was 


order  of  things  arose,  as  soon  as  the  new 
cathedral  was  ready  for  use,  the  musical 
part  of  the  daily  service  was  resumed 
upon  lines  similar  to  those  which  guided 
its  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  the  rei^ 
of  the  first  Charles,  with  a  few  additions 
and  improvements,  and  perhaps  a  few 
omissions.  The  re-opening  of  the  cathe- 
dral on  December  2nd,  1697,  thirty  one 
years  after  the  fire,  and  twenty-two  after 
the  first  stone  was  laid,  was  celebrated  by 
a  magnificent  service,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  the  choirs  of  the  Chapel  Ro)'ai, 
of  Windsor,  and  Westminster  united  to 
give  praise  to  God.  The  service  was  also 
a  national  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  It  was  not  until  nine  years 
later  that  the  cathedral  was  finally  finished, 
but  frequent  services  upon  a  scale  hith- 
erto unattempted  were  celebrated  from 
time  to  time  in  commemoration  of  victo- 
ries and  other  national  advantages.  There 
are  prints  extant  depicting  the  visits  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  cathedral,  in  some  of 
which  may  be  seen  the  choir-singers 
greater  iii  number  than  those  employed 
m  the  ordinary  service,  together  ivitb  a 
band  of  instrumentalists  in  the  organ  loft 
For  these  services  the  musicians  of 
the  time  furnished  music  which  even  now 
is  heard  in  one  cathedral  or  another 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  By  degrees  the  cathedral  was  used 
for  other  ceremonies  than  those  of  thanks- 
giving for  peace,  or  to  commemorate  the 
success  of  the  queen's  arms  against  the 
enemy  abroad.  At  these  services  as  large 
a  choir  as  could  be  conveniently  gathered, 
together  with  a  body  of  instrumentalists 


called,  had  an  assignment  of  four  hundred  :  and  the  organ,  united  to  bring  due  honor 
pounds  *'  by  the  year  "  out  of  the  revenues  1  to  the  occasion.     The  traditions  thus  cs- 


as  a  reward  for  his  sermons,  which  were 
too  often  made  up  of  invective  against 
deans,  chapters,  and  singing-men,  against 


tablished  were  religiously  observed  for  a 
long  time  after. 

At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 


whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  en-  from  the  year  1709  to  about  the  year  1842, 
mity.  The  Corinthian  portico,  designed  {  a  full  band  and  choir  was  heara  annually 
by  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  western  end,  was  in  the  cathedral;  the  band  was  supplied 
leased  to  a  man  who  called  it  '*  Paul's  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period  above 
Change,"  and  let  it  out  in  small  shops  to   named  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians, 


haberdashers,  glovers,  milliners,  and  other 
petty  tradesmen. 

Scenes  of  riot  both  within  and  without 
the  cathedral  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
place,  and  were  only  suppressed  by  a  stern 
authority.     It  was  at  one   time  actually 


every  member  01  that  boay  being  bound 
to  be  present  or  to  find  a  substitute.  The 
choir  was  generally  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  best  London  choirs,  with  a 
little  assistance  from  the  cathedrals  and 
colleges  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of 


proposed  to  sell  the  church  to  the  Jews  \  the  metropolis.     For  the  accommodation 


that  they  might  make  it  a  central  syna- 
gogue, so  little  interest  was  there  in  St, 


of  the  chorus  and  band,  a  raised  platform 
was  built  under  the  organ  at  the  entrance 


Paul's  as  a  Christian  place  of  worship,   to  the  choir.    This  was  the  custom  so 

This  may  only  have  been  one  of  Oliver  ;  long  as  the  organ  remained  in  that  place, 

Cromwcirs  grim  jokes.  !  even  after  the  services  of  the  band  were 

After  the  Restoration,  and  when  a  new  I  discontinued  and  a  larger  body  of  voices 
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engajjed  for  the  occasion.  Purcell's  "  Te 
Deum  "  was  at  first  given  at  these  meet- 
ini;s,  until  the  "  Detlingen  Te  Deum"  of 
Handel  was  selected  to  occupy  the  place 
in  the  service  which  the  music  of  Purcell 
had  filled  for  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  The  performance  of  the  "Dettin- 
gcn  Te  Deum  "  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  year's  music.  It  was 
first  given  in  St.  Paul's  in  the  year  1744, 
a  few  months  after  the  first  performance 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  was  annu- 
ally performed  in  the  cathedral.  So 
strong  was  its  hold  over  the  popular  mind 
that,  even  after  the  band  ceased  to  assist 
at  the  annual  service,  the '*Te  Deum" 
was  given  in  deference  to  a  generally  ex- 
pressed wish,  the  accompaniments  being 
played  upon  the  organ  with  the  addition 
of  trumpets  and  drums.  For  many  years 
the  drums  which  were  used  at  St.  PauPs 
were  those  which  were  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  When, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  special  evening 
services,  the  large  organ  built  for  the 
Panoptican,  an  exhibition  and  establish- 
ment intended  to  rival  the  Polytechnic, 
was  placed  upon  an  ugly  and  incongruous 
screen  over  the  south  porch,  the  choir 
gallery  was  built  under  this  organ.  This 
gallery  being  used  every  Sunday,  was  not 
moved  as  was  the  other  scaffolding 
erected  for  the  charity  children.  The 
first  of  these  interestmg  festivals  was 
held  in  1704,  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Ilolborn;  the  next  year  the  chil- 
dren assembled  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where 
they  continued  to  meet  until  the  year 
173S:  after  this  the  annual  service  took 
place  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
lor  sixty-three  years.  In  1801  the  meet- 
in  i;  took  place'  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  lapse  of  one 
year  in  i860,  when  the  cathedral  was 
under  repair,  they  have  continued  to  meet 
there  since.  The  idea  of  holding  the 
meetings  in  the  cathedral  seems  to  have 
been  su^^gested  by  the  service  of  thanks- 
giving i'or  the  restoration  to  health  of 
(ieoriic  III.  in  1789,  on  which  occasion 
the  children  took  part  in  the  service. 
Joseph  Ilaydn,  when  on  a  visit  to  London, 
was  present  at  one  of  the  services,  and 
has  recorded  in  his  memorandum-book, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
t'>'re  at  \'ienna,  his  impressions  on  that 
oc(  asion.  F(5tis,  the  famous  Belgian 
critic,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  unison 
singing  of  the  children,  and  Berlioz,  the 
French  composer,  when  he  heard  the 
service  in  185 1,  declared  that  the  reality 


exceeded  all  that  the  imagination  had 
conjured  up. 

A  few  years  later,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  catnedral  began  to  look  coldly  upon 
the  meeting,  and  to  disregard  the  senti- 
mental impressions  which  might  be  awak- 
ened by  its  continuance.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  these  words  are  in  print  the  fiat  may 
have  gone  forth,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Charity  Children  of  St.  Paul's  will  have 
become  a  matter  of  history.  Whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  regret  in  this 
matter  we  may  not  pause  to  inquire. 

The  present  desire  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  services  at  St.  Paul's  altojjether  dis- 
connected with  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  so  to  conduct  them  that  they  may 
form  a  pattern  for  the  present  and  lor  the 
future.  Men  have  grown  tolerant,  if  not 
apathetic,  with  regard  to  observances  and 
the  omission  of  customs  which  would  in 
former  days  have  been  considered  as  an 
infringement  of  certain  privileges  real  or 
supposed. 

Few  people  who  know  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral of  the  present  day,  and  who  judge 
from  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  the  services  are 
conducted,  and  the  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  who  attend  the 
ministrations,  would  ever  imagine  that 
this  decency  and  discipline  they  observe 
and  admire  are  only  matters  of  recent  in- 
troduction. At  no  very  distant  date  the 
arrangements  were  altogether  different. 
Without  in  this  place  imputing  careless- 
ness or  apathy  to  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
time  past,  or  blaming  them  for  not  having 
effected  desired  reforms  sooner,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  accepted  or  refrained 
from  interfering  with  a  state  of  things 
which  was  not  at  all  creditable  to  a  metro- 
politan cathedral.  They  allowed  many 
things  to  go  on  without  seeking  to  make 
great  sweeping  alterations,  simply  be- 
cause custom  warranted  the  use.  The 
time  had  not  come  for  change,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  neither  aroused  to  nor 
were  they  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  movements  which  would  then  have 
seemed  revolutionary.  They  had  not  yet 
realized  the  fact  that  the  cathedrals  were 
their  own  property,  that  the  officials  were 
simply  trustees,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
to  enjoy  that  privilege  which  seemed  to 
be  permitted  on  sufifcrance  and  with  an- 
noying restrictions.  Only  one-third  of  a 
century  ago  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  se- 
riously regarded  by  a  large  section  of 
the  public  as  the  property  of  the  offi- 
cials. This  opinion  was  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  one  was 
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permitted  to  enter  the  building  without 
payment,  excepting  during  the  time  of 
service,  which  was  shortened  as  much  as 
possible.  The  congregation  was  literally 
turned  out  at  the  conclusion  by  the  verg- 
ers, except  those  who  submitted  to  pay 
the  customary  twopence  for  permission 
to  remain,  which  tax  was  collected  at  the 
north  door,  at  that  time  the  only  used 
entrance  to  the  cathedral,  all  the  others 
being  closed  to  the  public.  A  passage 
from  this  north  door  to  the  choir  was 
fortified  by  barriers,  beyond  which  none 
were  allowed  to  stray  without  payment. 
No  attcm])t  was  made  to  warm  the  church, 
and  pools  of  condensqd  vapor  flowed  at 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  and  walls.  In 
winter  time  the  church  was  lighted  by 
means  of  candles,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  in  the  choir,  the  outside  ap- 
proaches being  illumintited  by  means  of 
two  or  three  wax-lights  in  the  brass  chan- 
deliers, which  even  in  the  present  day 
remain  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  choir,  which  was 
then  enclosed,  the  organ  being  placed  on 
the  screen  which  now  stands  by  the  north 
door.  Outside  the  choir  were  the  statues 
of  Nelson  and  Cornwallis,  on  the  site 
occu|)ied  by  which  the  present  choir  stalls 
are  built.  The  pulpit  was  in  the  choir 
near  the  east  end ;  the  seats  for  the  chor 
isters  about  half-way  down  the  choir.  As 
many  of  the  six  vicars-choral  who  chose 
to  attend,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
sat  in  the  stalls  with  the  minor  canons. 
The  members  of  the  choir  were  not  re- 
markable for  regularity  of  attendance. 
There  was  always  a  full  complement  of 
the  boys,  whose  number  was  twelve. 
The  minor  canons  not  only  intoned  the 
service  in  their  turns,  but  also  sang  in 
the  canticles  and  anthems.  Skill  in  music 
was  one  of  the  qualifications  for  which 
they  were  selected  to  fill  their  oflfices. 

Then  were  frequently  heard  the  fervent 
and  devotional  musical  thoughts  set  by 
the  old  writers  in  harmony  with  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  divine  words  they 
had  chosen — the  touching  and  expres- 
sive music  set  to  sacred  words  by  such 
writers,  who  were  prompted  to  do  their 
work  by  true  religious  feeling:  such  men 
were  Purcell,  Humphries,  Weldon,  Wise, 
Clarke,  Greene,  Boyce,  IJattishill,  Att- 
wood,  and  Goss  —  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  are  now  banished  from  the  Church, 
less  perhaps  for  their  **  unfitness  "  for  use 
in  the  service  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing solos  or  verses,  than  because  the  old 
traditional  method  of  performing  them 
has  died  out,  vocalists  in  cathedrals  of 


the  present  day  having  been  trained  to 
do  scarcely  anything^  else  than  to  take 
part  in  a  chorus.  The  increased  area 
opened  at  St.  Paurs  renders  it  necessary 
that  all  the  music  employed  should  be 
massive  and  full,  such  as  would  impress 
the  hearer  with  an  idea  of  the  dignitvof 
the  service  as  now  conducted.  The  deli- 
cacies of  the  old  anthems  and  services 
would  perhaps  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
numbers  which  now  flock  to  the  church, 
even  if  voices  could  be  found  to  interpret 
them.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  over-sea- 
ti mental  to  regret  the  past  days  when  the 
service  was  held  in  the  choir  and  took 
the  form  of  what  is  now  contemptuously 
styled  "  chamber  worship  "  in  the  cath^ 
dral.  The  effect  of  the  service  io  the 
restricted  area  was  solemn,  and  appealed 
to  men's  hearts  most  closely ;  but  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
the  times  —  a  preference  for  large  pro- 
portions. 

The  first  attempt  to  utilize  the  whole 
area  of  the  cathedral  for  the  purposes  of 
congregational  services  was  made  shortly 
after  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1S52. 

Before  that  time  no  adequate  means  of 
lighting  the  building  for  evening  services 
existed.  The  great  circle  of  gas  jets 
beneath  the  whispering  callefy,  "the 
graceful  coronal  of  light  which  encircles 
the  dome,^'  was  put  up  for  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  and  this,  with  additional  semi- 
circles of  lights  round  what  are  called 
the  quarter  domes,  helped  to  illuminate 
the  vast  area,  and  to  make  it  available  for 
the  purposes  of  attracting  large  con;?'** 
gations.  A  series  of  Advent  services 
was  commenced,  at  which  a  more  elabo- 
rate musical  service  was  attempted  than 
anything  which  had  been  done,  excepting 
upon  such  red-letter  days  as  the  festinls 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  the  gatherinjf 
of  the  Charity  Children,  the  annual  ser- 
vice in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  such  rare  occa- 
sions as  the  visits  of  the  royal  family,  to 
offer  up  "  thanksgivings  for  late  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  them." 

Most  foreigners,  when  they  pay  a  visit 
to  London,  like  to  see  St.  PauPs  and  note 
the  simple,  yet  magnificent,  proportions 
of  its  structure.  Those  that  were  musi- 
cal until  lately  always  declined  to  wait  for 
the  service,  as  they  had  heard  that  the 
music  was  al ways  bad  1^  performed.  Xovk- 
the  musical  ancl  intelligent  foreigner  en- 
deavors to  include  the  nour  of  service  in 
the  period  of  his  visit,  for  the  perform- 
ance is  equal  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the 
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best  that  can  be  heard  on  the  Continent  |  tion  of  the  bishops  of  Sierra  Leone  and 


at  any  place  and  at  any  time  during  the 
celel)ration  of  divine  service.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  this  has 
been  the  case.  The  character  of  the  ser- 
vice now  is  more  consonant  with  the  gen- 
eral ]\ittcrn  followed  on  the  Continent,  so 
that  the  stranger  is  enabled  to  understand 
and  to  follow  the  musical  portion  of  the 
service  better  than  heretofore.  The  num- 
ber of  the  services  has  been  increased, 
so  that  now  there  are  almost  as  many 
each  dav  as  in  the  old  building:.  Various 
s(»cielics  and  guilds  hold  their  annual 
festivals  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  ordi- 
narv  course  of  the  service  has  been 
altered,  if  not  improved.  Among  the 
many  additions,  which  some  condemn  as 
innovations  and  others  hail  as  improve- 
ments, may  be  mentioned  several. 

The  annual  performance  of  Bach's 
*' /'./vt/Vj //.<•-. I///.r/^"  is  on  the  Tuesday  in 
the  week  before  Easter:  it  is  sung  by  a 
lari::e  body  of  voices,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  instrumentalists,  including  the 
or;4an  and  a  pianoforte  for  the  recitatives. 
The  services  in  commemoration  of  the 
oponin'^  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  fire  of  London,  and 
one  or  two  other  days,  have  long  been 
discontinued.  At  these  services,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  members  of  the  choir 
were  not  expected  to  be  present.  All 
through  Passion  Week  the  choir  was 
silent.  Now  there  is  no  lapse  in  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  services  during  this  week. 
In  addition  to  the  special  commemoration 
above  mentioned,  the  daily  choral  service 
is  celebrated,  but  without  organ.  The 
use  of  tlie  organ  is  also  dispensed  with 
on  each  Friday  during  the  year,  except  it 
be  a  saint's  day  or  the  eve  of  a  festival. 
Each  Thursday  afternoon  the  service  is 
sun«^  by  the  men  alone,  the  boys  having 
that  time  for  rest.  During  Lent  and  Ad- 
vent the  r>L-ne(licite  is  chanted,  a  practice 
which  (louhilfss  has  some  meaning.  On 
one  evening  during  Advent  Spohr's  ora- 
torio. *'  riie  Last  Judgment,*'  is  now  sung 


the  Mauritius.  It  may  l>e  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  the  children  of  the  choir  is 
augmented  to  about  thirty.  These  are 
educated  and  lodged  in  a  convenient 
building  erected  especialh'  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  a  staff  of  masters  is 
engaged  to  teach  them  such  things  as  are 
needful  for  them  to  know. 

Every  possible  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  members  of  the  cathedral  having 
no  statutable  position.  The  old  corpora- 
tions of  the  church,  the  minor  canons, 
the  vicars-choral,  the  vergers,  bellringers, 
and  others,  are  being  gradually  weakened, 
probably  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
extinction.  All  things  are  being  changed. 
The  anthems  and  services  of  our  cathe- 
drals in  former  times  were  modelled  after 
a  fashion  peculiarly  English,  and  utterly 
unlike  anything  employed  abroad  for  the 
purposes' of  worship.  In  making  the 
alterations  in  the  music  at  St.  PauPs  it 
was  found  necessary  to  shelve  those 
works  by  English  cathedral  writers  which 
for  generations  had  been  associated  with 
the  service  of  the  Church,  probably  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  thought  to  be 
advisable  to  remove  all  those  matters 
which  interfered  with  the  desire  to  make 
the  order  of  the  service  and  the  character 
of  the  music  employed  therein  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  other  Christian 
communities  which  Englishmen  hear  in 
foreign  cities.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  stran- 
ger from  afar  might  feel  himself  perfectly 
at  home  upon  entering  the  building. 
Thus  St.  Paul's  has  been  made  cosmopol- 
itan in  addition  to  being  metropolitan. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  who  regret 
the  removal  of  those  features  which  gave 
the  service  a  distinguishing  tone,  and 
maintained  a  system  of  celebrating  it 
which  had  the  advantage  of  preserving 
an  individuality  altogether  English.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  abuses  arose  out 
of  the  .system  which  formerly  existed. 
Changes  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
introauction  of  strong  measures.     No  one 


by  the  choir  to  the  accompaniment  of  the    will  think  the  measure  weak  which  swept 


organ. 


\  [::rand  service  is  also  held  on 
St.  Paul's  day,  January  25th,  on  which 
occasion  a  p<ution  of  >Iendelssohn's  ora- 
torio, "  St.  Paul,''  is  performed  with  a 
band  and  cliorus,  and  the  band  is  restored 
to  the  fe>iival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
At  the  ordinary  service  on  Sundays  the 
communion   is  celebrated  with   as  much 


away  almost  everything  belonging  to  the 
old  order  of  things.  No  one  will  think 
that  there  was  any  sentimentality  in  con- 
signing the  old  works,  and  the  books 
which  contained  them,  to  the  lumber- 
room.  All  that  was  old  was  deemed  to 
be  bad;  everything  must  be  new,  even  if 
it  do  not  prove  to  be  good.     A  radical 


music  as  will  be  legally  allowed.  The  change  was  considered  necessary.  The 
*'  Choral  Communion,"  as  it  is  called,  was  order  of  the  service,  the  manner  of  sing- 
sung  in  the  l)uilding  for  the  first  time  in  ing,  the  character  of  the  music  sung,  all 
1870,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  consecra-  became  altered.    The  tares  were  uproot- 
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ed,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
goodly  part  of  the  wheat  went  also.  We 
arc  not,  however,  here  discussing  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  the  changes,  but 
only  ji^ivini^  a  historical  record  of  them. 
It  will  be  cnoupjh  to  add  that  the  attempt 
made  by  the  authorities  to  popularize  the 
services  has  been  rewarded  with  all  the 
success  it  deserves.  On  most  occasions 
of  a  public  kind  the  church  is  crowded, 
and  large  numbers  attend  at  the  ordinary 
services.* 


♦  In  contrast  to  the  present  state  of  thinp^,  a  friend 
tells  IK  that  in  his  own  ri-colleclion  the  eary  m<irninf: 
services  were  only  attended  by  two  or  three  ayed  do- 
inrndents  on  the  charity  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It 
must  n(tt  [fc  suppoM.>d  that  the  music  ha<  madif  :i'I  the 
difference.  In  those  days  when  men  like  Da'e.  Mel- 
vilie,  and  Champncvji  occupied  the  pul|)it,  the  preach- 
ing: attracted  larpe  audit-nces ;  ani!  there  are  now  seats 
for  larger  numhcrs,  under  the  dome  and  in  the  nave. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.     MATTHEW    ARNOLD    ON     POETRY 
AND    RELIOION. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  recently  got  hold  of 
a  crotchet  of  which  he  is  extremely  proud. 
It  is  that  poetry  is  a  surer  and  more  solid 
stay  for  the  soul  than  any  religion :  in- 
deed, if  we  understand  him  aright,  he 
holds  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  true  religion. 
He  enunciated  this  with  a  good  deal  of 
solemnity  in  his  introduction  to  the  po- 
etical section  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Lx)w's 
**  Hundred  Greatest  Men,"  and  now  he 
has  quoted  it  from  himself,  and  reinforced 
his  doctrine  in  a  very  charming  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Selections  from  the  English 
Poets/'  which  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward  is  editing 
for  ^iessrs.  Macmillan.  Now,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, though  he  is  so  lucid  and  beautiful 
a  critic,  is  not  always  lucid  when  he  rises 
into  the  atmosphere  of  general  dogma. 
For  it  really  is  a  general  dogma  to  abjure 
all  dogma.  His  great  objection  to  the- 
ology IS  that  "there  is  not  a  creed  which 
is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma 
which  is  not  shown  to  be  questionable, 
not  a  received  tradition  which  does  not 
threaten  to  dissolve.''  And  he  regards 
the  future  of  poetrj'  as  immense  solely 
because  it  has  no  reference  to  anything 
but  idea  :  '*  For  poetry  the  idea  is  every- 
thing ;  the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion,  of 
divine  illusion.  Poetry  attaches  its  emo- 
tion to  the  idea;  the  idea  ts  the  fact. 
The  strongest  part  of  our  religion  to-day 
is  its  unconscious  poetry.'*  We  are  dis- 
posed to  deny  this  pure  ideality  of  poetry 
altogether,  and  believe,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  is  wholly  at  issue  with  him- 


I  self  on  the  subject,  and  that  throughout 
i  this  cssav  he  reasons  on  assumptions 
which  it  IS  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
this  doctrine.  Though  he  says,  "The 
Strongest  part  of  our  religion  tOKiay  is  its 
unconscious  poetry,'*  we  believe  that  a 
good  deal  of  his  cssav  is  written  on  the 
converse  assumption,  tliat  '*  the  stronj^ist 
part  of  our  poetry  to-day  is  its  uncon- 
scious religion.'' 

.As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
out  to  our  own  satisfaction  what  Mr.  Ar- 
nold precisely  means,  when  he  reprcsen!s 
poetry  as  so  solid,  as  bein^  every  day 
**  the  surer  and  surer  stay  "  of  the  humaik 
race,  and  when  he  closes  his  essay  by 
saying  that  "  currency  and  supremacy  are 
insured  "  to  all  good  literature,  and  in  the 
supremest  degree  to  classic  poetry  "not. 
indeed,  by  the  workKs  deliberate  and  con- 
scious choice,  but  by  something  far  deep- 
er,—  by  the  instinct  of  sclf-prcservatioo 
in  humanity."  H  is  not  easy  to  say  pr^ 
ciselv  what  he  means,  because  he  wants 
to  take  the  benefit  of  two  quite  inconsis- 
tent positions,  —  the  one  that  poetry  is  its 
own  evidence,  and  needs  no  conformity 
with  the  world  of  truth  to  justify  it ;  anil 
next,  that  it  depends  for  its  merit  on  the 
amount  of  substantial  truth  which  it  em- 
bodies. Thus  he  starts,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  saying,  **  For  poetry  the  idea  is  cverj- 
thing'; ''  "  it  attaches  its  emotion  to  the 
idea :  the  idea  is  the  fact ; "  and  yet,  so 
soon  as  he  comes  to  define  for  himself 
what  it  is  by  which  he  distinguishes  0ood 
poetry  not  only  from  bad,  but  even  Irom 
other  good  things  which  are  not  poetical 
at  all,  —  he  compares  poetry,  for  instance, 
in  this  relation  with  histor)',  —  he  discov- 
ers it  to  be  its  "  higher  truth  and  higher 
seriousness,"  so  that  **the  substance  and 
matter  of  the  best  poetry  acquire  their 
special  character  from  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  truth  and  seriousness.** 
Now,  what  IS  truth,  except  conformity  to 
fact.'*  H  the  higher  poetry  has  at  once 
more  truth  and  seriousness  than  the  low- 
er, what  is  that  but  saying  that  it  takes 
hold  of  the  most  important  side  of  life 
with  a  stronger  grasp  than  inferior  poetry, 
and  excites,  m  relation  to  this  more  im- 
portant side  of  life,  that  emotion  which 
in  degree  and  kind  is  most  suitable  to 
the  human  character  and  lot  ?  So  far  as 
we  know,  that  is  pretty  nearly  the  sort  of 
description  of  the  higher  poetry  which 
Mr.  Arnold  would  be  willing  to  accept 
But  then  what  becomes  of  his  boast,  l&t 
'*  for  poetry  the  idea  is  everything,**  that 
*^  poetry  attaches  its  emotion  to  the  idea, 
the  idea  is  the  fact"?    Oa  the  cootraij^ 
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for  poetry,  as  for  almost  all  other  p^reat 
dei>artments  of  life,  the  idea  is  nothing, 
unless  it  properly  fits  the  fact.  Take  Mr. 
Arnold's  own  instance  of  deficient  excel- 
lence in  poetry,  of  deficient  truth  and 
seriousness,  in  his  quotation  from  Shel- 
ley's *•  Trometheus  Unbound:"  — 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 
My  eoiirscrs  are  wont  to  respire  ; 

iJiit  tlic  I\art!i  has  just  whispered  a  warning 
Tiiat  their  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire. 

Mr.  Arnold  excludes  this  from  the  high- 
est class  of  poetry,  because  it  embodies 
only  a  fanciful  idea,  because  the  idea  has 
little  truth  or  seriousness  in  it,  little  cor- 
respondence with  the  fact  of  life.  Just 
so  he  quotes  as  an  instance  of  supreme 
excellence  in  poetry,  of  supreme  truth  and 
seriousness,  supreme  power  to  fit  the 
riji'.it  sort  of  emotion  to  the  human  lotas 
it  is.  Dante's  grand  WnQ^^^In  la  suavolun- 
fade  ^  nostre  pacc^^  (In  His  will  is  our 
peace  ").  Now  why  does  he  attribute  to 
this  line  supreme  poetical  excellence? 
N<it  because  it  expresses  a  mere  idea,  but 
because  it  expresses  with  depth  and  sim- 
plicity a  profoundly  true  idea;  that  is, 
because  it  embodies  a  clear  vision  of  the 
real  relation  between  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  will  of  God.  In  what  sense  can 
it  be  justly  said  that  here  the  idea  is 
everything?  The  idea  is  everything  if  it 
be  true,  and  everything  that  it  should  not 
be.  if  it  be  false.  The  emotion  of  pro- 
found peace  which  it  expresses  is  emi- 
nently suitable  to  the  position  of  man,  if 
the  will  of  (iod  really  determines  all  the 
best  part  of  his  lot  ;  and  eminently  fanci- 
ful and  unreal,  eminently  of  the  character 
of  the  unreal  imaginations  which,  in  Shel- 


so?  If,  as  Mr.  Arnold  sometimes  seems 
to  think,  all  these  assumptions  are  *'  di- 
vine illusion  ;"  if  poetry  begins  and  ends 
with  the  idea,  and  its  emotion  is  kindled 
purely  by  the  idea,  —  if  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  ideal  ends  and  the  ideal.goal 
of  life  has  absolutely  no  interest  for  the 
poet,  —  how,  in  that  case,  can  it  be  ra- 
tionally said  that  the  instinct  of  **  self- 
preservation  "  in  man  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  lasting  influence  of  poetry  over 
the  human  race  ?  Were  that  so,  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  conceive  that  "  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  "  might  cause  a 
revolt  against  poetry,  or  at  least  against  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  which 
Mr.  Arnold  thinks  most  highly.  Take  his 
own  special  poet,  Wordsworth.  Can  any 
one  maintain,  even  with  plausibility,  that 
Wordsworth's  noblest  poems  have  not 
magnified  vastly  the  weight  which  men 
assign  to  that  "divine  illusion''  of  which 
he  speaks?  Can  it  be  a  self -preserving 
instinct  which  magnifies  the  importance 
of  illusion?  Is  it  not  the  first  instinct  of 
self-preservation  to  open  the  eyes  of  man 
to  all  illusions  that  divert  him.  without 
reason,  from  pursuits  which  bear  substan- 
tial fruit  to  pursuits  which  bear  none? 
Supposing  the  value  of  poetry  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  truth  and  seriousness  of  its 
utterance,  how  can  we  praise  that  poetry 
which  distracts  our  minds  with  shadows, 
and  which  spends  its  emotion  on  concep- 
tions as  unreal  as  Shelley's  Prometheus 
or  his  fiery  car  and  its  fairy  "fuide  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  quotes,  in  defence  of  his  view  of 
poetrv,  —  or  at  least  in  defence  of  one  of 
his  views,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  he 
vibrates  between  two  which  are  by  no 
means  reconcilable  with  each  other,  — 
ley,   Mr.  Arnold  implicitly   condemns,  if   Wordsworth's  fine  expression  that  **  poet 


there  be  no  such  will  in  which  to  find 
peace.  lUit,  after  all.  this  is  a  mere  sin- 
gle illustration  of  the  difficulty  whiclr  Mr. 
Arnold's  essay  suggests.  The  difficulty 
it.>eii  i:<.es  much  further.     If  it  be   true 


ry  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is 
in  the  countenance  of  all  science."  Hut 
then,  Wordsworth  sincerely  held  that 
trust  in  a  supreme  mind  ancl  a  life  of  in- 
finite growth  in  the  knowledge  and  love 


that  tlurc  is  an  ideal  world,  with  laws  of   of  the  depths  and  heights  of  that  mind. 


Its  own  and  a  life  of  its  own,  to  which 
every  human  life  and  all  human  laws  may 
make  in  time  an  indefinitely  close  ap- 
pr<.)ach.  then  the  higher  poetry,  so  far  as 
it  brings  that  higher  life  and  those  higher 
laws  home  to  us  as  parts,  but  in  great 
dei^ree  strui^gling  and  partially  suppressed 
parts.  <u'  our  life  here,  is  cioing  us  the 
greatest  p(*ssible  service.  It  is,  in  that 
case,  as  Mr.  Arnold  justly  hints,  the  very 
instinct  of  "self-preservation"  in  man, 
wliich  obliges  us  to  listen  to  the  higher 
poetry,  and  which  prolongs  its  accents  in 


were  a  part  of  the  lesson  of  science,  and 
were  verified  for  us  by  the  power  to  read 
this  "impassioned  expression  "  which  is 
in  the  countenance  of  science.  He  held 
that  poetry  is  "the  breath  and  finer  .spirit 
of  all  knowledge,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  again 
quotes  him;  not  as  Mr.  Arnold  in  one  of 
his  moods  appears  now  to  wish  to  trans- 
late it,  of  all  ideas.  And  there  is  a  vast, 
an  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
two  views.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his 
moods,  seems  to  wish  to  divorce  poetry 
from  fact,  to  treat  its  life  as  a  parasitic 


even  the  dullest  ears.    But  if  this  be  not  j  life,  fed  not  on  fact,  but  on  ideas.     In 
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another  of  his  moods,  he  treats  it  as  the 
*'  brcatli  and  liner  spirit  of  all  knoTult'djre.^'' 
Which  does  he  really  mean  ?  Does  he 
moan  that  poetry  is  ideal  in  the  sense  of 
hein;:^  independent  of  the  truth  of  its  ideas, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  breathes  no 
spirit  which  is  not  in  some  sense  the 
spirit  of  true  ideas,  of  ideas  tested  by  life 
and  science  and  experience,  and  not  found 
wantiniij? 

We  suspect  that  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, Mr.  Arnold  wants  to  get  for  poetry 
the  advantacje  of  both  modes  of  speech, 
and  to  avoid  the  dilTiculties  of  each.  But 
this  will  not  do,  this  is  not  fair  to  his  own 
mind,  nor  in  so  lucid  a  writer,  to  his  read- 
ers' minds.  If  we  hazard  a  conjecture, 
we  should  say  that  what  Mr.  Arnold 
wishes  to  believe  is  something  of  this 
kind, — that  philosophy,  the  only  philos- 
ophy worth  the  name,  is  poetry;  that  vou 
have  no  need  to  make  any  indepcnclent 
veritication  of  the  truth  of  the  poetic 
method ;  that  the  poetic  method  verifies 
itself  to  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  an 
end  of  it ;  that  when  Wordsworth  has 
once  said,  for  instance,  of  duty  that  it 
wears  "the  Godhead's  most  benignant 
grace,''  the  significance  of  the  expression 
is  final,  that  we  need  no  independent  phi- 
losophy to  teach  us  what  the  Godhead 
means,  that  philosophy  rather  gathers  its 
meaning  from  poetry  than  poetry  from 
philosophy,  and  that  any  man  who  is  so 
superstitious  as  on  the  strength  of  such  ' 
expressions  to  believe  in  a  supreme  mind, 
on  the  guidance  of  which  we  may  lean,  is 


pushing  the  meaning  of  poetry  far  berand 
what  it  will  bear.     In  this  last  point  nc 
agree  with    Mr.  Arnold,  but  we  utterly 
differ  from  him  if  he  thinks  that  the  poet-  % 
ical  use  of  religious  language  can  really 
outlast  the  belief  —  the  dogmatic  bclit'f 
—  in  religion.    The  *•  impassioned  exprt>- 
sion  in  the  countenance  of  all  science.'" in 
that  sense  of  science  which  many  of  Mr. 
.Arnold's   works  teach   us   to   accept,  is 
altering  every  day.      It  is   impassioneil' 
still  in  a  sense,  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Wordsworth's.     M'ost  of  tlic 
modern  science,  not,  as  we  think,  that 
"divine  philosophy"  which  is  the  breath 
and  spirit  of  all  science,  but  most  of 
that  science  which  Mr.  Arnold  regards  as 
the  only  verified  science,  breathes  passion 
enough,  but  the  passion  of  a  destructive 
conflict   with    the   "divine    illusion*'  of 
poetry.     If  this  impassioned  expression 
is  to  L>e  the  inspiration  of  the  new  }X)ctrv'. 
we  shall  soon   have  a  poetry  tliat  \v:ll 
degrade  man.     And  if  this  impassioned 
expression  is  not  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
the  new  |K)etry,  it  will  only  be  because 
the  authority  of  religion, —  the  absolute 
truth  of  religion,  not  the  mere  Iwauty  \>i 
its  circle  of  fanciful  ideas, —  reasserts  it- 
self over  the  human  mind,  and  the  higher 
poetry  therefore  breathes  once  more  the 
spirit  of  "  truth  and  seriou.sness : "  a  spirit 
very  different  indeed  from  that  ideal  gas 
which   inflates  the  luminous  grace  of  a 
pure  metaphor,  or  the  tender  sentiment 
recalling  the  illusions  of  an  imaginative 
and  past-away  age. 


TIf.altii  and  Railway  Travelling. — 
The  injuries  to  hcalih  wliich  occur  from  the 
excitement  and  wurrv  of  the  start  at  the  rail- 
way <laiion  are  at  tirsi  transitory,  .md  unless 
many  times  repeated,  are  nf)t  of  necessity  in- 
jurious in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word. 
They  cmsist  of  a  series  of  shocks  to  the  ner- 
vous sy>tem,  inflicted  through  the  sen>es,  and 
tcllinp  in  a  seconviary  manner  on  the  heart  and 
circolatiDn  of  the  blood.  Tiic  heart  at  first 
becomes  excited  and  heats  nn)rc  rapidly  than 
it  otherwise  would,  a  condition  which  soon 
leads  to  a  little  confusion  in  the  brain,  and 
sometimes  to  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  giddi- 
ness, witli  singing  sounds  and  noises  in  the 
ear,  apart  and  distinct  from  those  which  are 
produced  in  the  station  itself.  In  very  nervous 
per'ions  these  unpleasant  sounds  arc  followed 
up  by  a  slij^ht  feeling  of  nausea,  hut,  as  a  rule, 
all  the  signs  pass  away  when  the  seat  in  the 
carriage  is  secured  and  the  tr.iin  starts  on  its 
way.     In  feeble  persons,  and  especially  in  those 


who  are  suffering  from  feebleness  of  the  heart 
the  effects  of  the  temporary  disturlxince  are 
not  so  slight.  In  these  persons  the  oreracticm 
to  which  the  heart  has  been  subjected  leads  to 
weariness  and  failure  of  that  central  organ, 
and  therewith  to  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weari- 
ness which  extends  throughout  the  entire 
body,  and  which  is  commonly  attributed  for 
some  hours  after  the  journey  is  over,  to  the 
fatiguing  influence  of  mere  travelling  liv  rail 
In  other  persons,  in  whom  the  heart  iii  fairW 
sound,  but  in  whom  the  digestive  p<.)wers  are 
enfeebled,  the  effect  of  the  noise  and  commo- 
tion at  the  station  is  to  bring  on  a  very  marked 
and  painful  attack  of  dyspepsia, — with  flato- 
lency,  disturbed  action  of  the  bi»we1s  and  kid- 
ney, deranged  appetite,  and  depreMion  of  the 
s])irits.  This,  again,  as  a  clans  of  symptoms 
of  characteristic  type,  is  often  attribated  to  ibe 
journey  rather  than  to  the  mode  in  whicfa  the 
journey  was  commenced. 
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ABREAST  THE   STORM,   ETC. 


ABREAST  THE  STORM. 

I. 

Go  down  into  the  valley  and  leave  me  with  the 

night ; 
I  hear  the  thunder  break  and  boom  about  this 

rocky  height ; 
This  place  suits  not  thy  gentle  tears,  thy  face 

afeard  and  white. 

II. 

Go  down  into  the  valley  and  leave  me  here 

alone ; 
Thy  breath  beats  fast  against  my  cheek  and 

cold  thy  ]).ilm  has  grown  : 
Hark  !  how  the  Titans  wave  their  swords  and 

fling  the  thunder-stone  I 

III. 
Go  down  into  the  valley :  the  music  of  despair 
Can  find  no  echo  in  thy  heart  who  art  so  frail 

and  fair ; 
But  I  have  passed  the  bourne  of  hope,  and 

love  the  thunder^s  blare. 

IV. 

Go  down  into  the  valley  and  leave  me  with  the 

night ; 
For  I  have  left  the  woods  and  streams  and 

meadows  of  delight, 
And  needs  must  wrestle  with  the  storm  upon 

this  rocky  height 
Tinsle/s  Magazine.  RICHARD  DoWNEY. 


A   CONCEIT  PASTORAL. 
"Much  virtue  in  //"."  —  As  You  Like  It,  act  v.,  ic  4. 

Were  I  the  strong  green  grass, 

And  your's  the  Daisv's  crest 

Of  gold,  and  snowy  oreast,  — 
And  it  should  come  to  pass 
That  for  the  grass  you  heard 

Me  passionately  sue 

For  Daisy's  love  from  you. 
And  listened In  a  word. 

If  you  loved  me,  and  I  loved  you  -^— 

Ah,  sweet !  my  blades  should  lie 

Against  your  dew7  lips. 

Till  your  white  petal  tips 
Blushed  crimson  as  the  skv ; 
And,  kissed  from  pink  to  red, 

Your  lips  should  smile  anew. 

As  dawns  of  rosy  hue 
To  summer  days  are  wed 

If  you  loved  me,  and  I  loved  you  ! 
Temple  Bar.  C.  T. 


MY  FAVORITE  PICTURE. 

In  the  long  gallery  of  my  bvgone  days 

Has  memory  fashioned  pictures  fair  to  see, 
But  none  so  fair  and  none  so  dear  to  me 

As  that  wherein  she  happily  portrays 


Thy  placid  star-sweet  beauty :  it  will  raise 

Thy  form  before  me  in  the  time  to  be ; 

And  if  pure  fame  should  grace  my  poesy, 
Fair  Ethel,  may  I  sing  its  perfect  praise? 
For  now  'tis  incomplete,  this  work  of  art ; 

The  frame  my  memory  desires  is  thine ; 
Deep  is  it  treasured  in  thy  maitien  heart; 

Alas,  I  fear  it  never  will  be  mine  — 
I  mean  the  golden  framework  of  thy  love, 
Wrought  by  the  angels  in  the  heavens  above. 

Tiiislev*s  Masasine.  ZePHYI. 


HER  LAST  LETTER. 

'Tis  but  a  line,  a  hurried  scrawl, 
And  little  seem  the  words  to  say. 
Yet  hold  me  in  reproachful  thrall : 
"You  quarrelled  with  me  yesterday; 
To-morrow  you'll  be  sad." 

Ay,  "  you'll  be  sad,"  the  words  are  few. 
And  yet  thev  pierce  my  soul  with  pain; 
Ay,  "you'll  be  sad,"  the  words  are  true; 
They  naunt  me  with  prophetic  strain : 
"To-morrow  you'll  be  sad." 

We  quarrelled,  and  for  what .'  a  word, 
A  foolish  s)>eech  that  jarred  the  ear, 
And  thus  in  wrath  our  pulses  stirr'd; 
Then  came  her  letter  :  "  Dear,  my  dear, 
To-morrow  you'll  be  sad." 

Few  words  1  half  mirth,  and  half  regret, 
The  last  her  hand  should  ever  write  — 
Sad  words  I  learned  long  ago,  and  vet 
Fresh  with  new  pain  to  ear  and  sight : 

"  To-morrow  you'll  be  sad !  " 
Macmillan**  Magaiine.     BlanXIYE  LiNDSAT. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

In  vain  thou  strivest,  thou  canst  not  be  free, 
Poor  captive,  whom  the  dreary  bonds 

Fate, 
Closing  in  narrower  folds,  incarcerate 

Within  the  prison-house  of  Destiny : 

Fate  of  thy  parents*  blood,  too  strong  for  thi 
Fate  of  thine  acts,  repented  of  too  late. 
Fate  born  of  joy  and  grief,  and  love  a 
hate. 

Doomed  long  ago  to  this  catastrophe. 

O  Fate !  we  weave  thee  round  our  pitec 
lives 
With  our  own  hands  — our  foolish  hai 
and  light  — 
Not  dreaming  that  thy  webs  are  iron  gyvcii 
Forged  to  o'ercrush  us  in  our  hearts' 
spite : 
In  every  murmur  at  each  new  mischance, 
Is  heard  the  tireless  march  of  Circuinstana 

Specutor.  W.  L.  CoUKTNn 
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'  with  the  flowers  themselves.      But  bc» 

THE   KNGLISH   FU^WKR-GARDKN.^  '  gj^j^j.   ^^^^^^  ^^^  s^^h   as  these,  WC  havC 

As  spring  conies  on,  the  fancy  of  any   manuals  of- gardening,  with  their  annual 


From  The  Quartfrly  Review. 
KNGLISH   FU^WKR-GARDKN.* 


man  wlio  cares  about  a  garden  "  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts"  of  flowers  and  the 
gardens  where  they  grow.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  the  art  of  gardening  so  popu- 
lar, we  wish  we  could  say  so  intelligent, 
as  at  present.  The  stately  homes  of  En- 
gland, the  villas  that  line  the  roads  of 
suburban  districts,  the  cottages  clustering 
round  a  village  green,  often  even  a  back 
y.ird  or  window-sill  in  the  heart  of  some 
manufacturing  town,  all  testify  in  their 
dittVrent  ways  to  the  desire  of  having  an 
adornment  of  flowers.  Indeed  the  de- 
sire, as  Bacon  long  ago  pointed  out,  in 
his  lanious  and  often-quoted  essay,  is  as 
old  as  man  himself ;  or,  if  any  one  prefer 
to  trace  back  the  instinct,  not  to  the  gar- 
den (.f  Kden,  but  to  the  habits  of  a  bird, 
lie  may  be  reminded  of  the  gardener 
bower-bird  {Amlf/yornis  itwrnata)Qi  New 
(iuine.i,  who,  making  a  bower  for  the 
ple.asure  of  his  mate,  will  decorate  the 
front  of  it  with  flowers  carefully  stuck 
into  the  sod.f 

Noti)ing  more  strikingly  shows  the  in- 
terest that  is  now  taken  in  gardening, 
than  the  number  of  books  that  are  pub- 
li^lied  on  the  subject.  Those  which  we 
place  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  only 


and  monthly  calendars  of  garden  opera- 
tions, their  practical  advice  and  technical 
knowledge.  Then  there  are  the  almost 
countless  catalogues  of  the  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  which  often  add  excellent, 
and  sometimes  colored,  engravings,  and 
always  supply  much  useful  information. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  gardening 
articles  that  appear  in  the  Ft'M  znd  else- 
where, there  are  no  less  than  si^c  weekly 
newspapers,  and  five  monthly  periodicals, 
ail  devoted  to  gardening.  Lastly,  from 
time  to  lime,  some  publication  comes  out 
in  parts,  as  a  monograph  on  some  partic- 
ular species  or  group  of  plants,  which, 
with  its  beautifully  painted  illustrations, 
will  one  day  take  its  place  among  other 
magnificent  folios  in  the  botanical  libra- 
ries of  the  world. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
old  English  or  Elizabethan  garden,  that 
we  need  hardly  enter  into  great  detail  on 
the  subject.  Bacon  has  told  us  what  his 
ideal  garden  was  —  the  outside  lawn,  the 
enclosed  garden,  and  the  wilderness.  Of 
course  few  gardens  can  ever  have  ap- 
proached the  perfection  of  which  he 
dreams,  but  his  general  type  was  the  type 
of  the  garden  of  his  day.     He  does  not 


a  very  few,  but,  though  of  various  merit,  approve  of  "the  making  of  knots  or  fig- 
ures with  divers  colored  earths,"  near  the 
house;  but  in  the  garden  proper,  which 
is  enclosed  by  hedges  with  green  alleys 
running  past  them,  he  will  allow  of  **  va- 
riety of  device."  Each  month  is  to  have 
its  own  flowers,  and  he  values  flowers,  as 
Milton  seems  to  have  done,  more  for  fra- 
grance than  for  color.  And  the  variety 
of  flowers  of  the  old  garden  was,  even  in 
comparatively  small  places,  far  greater 
than  we  might  at  first  suppose.  Thomas 
Tusscr,  who  was  then  a  Suffolk  farmer 
published  his  **  Points  of  Husbandry*'  in 
1557,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  plants 
he  grew  for  the  kitchen,  for  salads,  for 
physic,  and  of  flowers  for  **  windows  and 
pots."  The  New  Shakespeare  Society, 
too,  has  lately  been  reprinting  Harrison's 
'*  Description  of  England,'*  first  printed 
in  1577,  and  he,  in  a  chapter  on  garden- 
ing, describes  his  own  **  little  plot,  void  oi 


and  written  with  various  purpose,  they 
have  this  in  common  —  that  they  deal 
less  with  the  craft  of  the  gardener  than 

•  I.  My  G  trjffi,  its  Plan  itnd  Culture.  By  Alfred 
Snu-e.      Si-c<>ii«l  l.dition.  iS^j. 

2.  A.'/>:m   /V.»;<vrj /<»r   English   Gardttu.     By  W. 

k.  !■  ■.••   ii.     'ili.nl  l'.<lili«»n,  iJ<77. 

3.  (/.»  1*1  ifir^,  from  Frcnxh  GartUns.     By  W.  Rob- 

4.  I  \<r.i  S\  tuboli.ii.     lly  John  Ingrani-     1S69. 

;.  li.mdyh.t  k  0/  tkr  Floiwr'Garden,  By  David 
Tli.Tnv.  ri.     'I  liitd  Kii.tion,  1S76. 

^.   lu'iffri  and  G.irdens.     By  Forbes Watswn,  187a. 

7.  A  \  ear  in  it  Litttiiiihire  Garden.  By  Henry  A. 
l;ri|;ht.     ScLDHtl  K(Iit!<in,  1S77. 

H.  Hardy  Ilerbactous  and  Alpine  Fl<nvers.  By 
Wijluini  Sutlierland.     1S71. 

9.  }{crtuulture.     By  F.  ^V^  Lurbid^e,  1877. 

10,  Th^  Famous  Parks  and  Gar dtnt  0/ the  World. 
Nelson  .ukI  Sons  i*^"^*- 

11.  Plant  Lorf  0/  Shakespeare.      By  Rev.   Henry 
I..!accimbc.  i^-H. 

t  rh:s  vrrv  cur  oii-s  bird  was  first  described  by 
Sch  f'^t  1 :  and  a  (uli  account  of  il  by  Dr.  Boccari,  with 
a  co.ortd  illu-trali"n  <f  it>  bower  and  garden,  >»ill  be 
fouod  m  Gould's  "  Birds,  uf  New  Guinea." 
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all  cost  in  keeping,"  as  having,  **in  the 
varietie  of  simples/*  "verie  neere  three 
hundred  of  one  sort  and  othor  contained 
therein,  no  one  of  them  being  common 
or  usually  to  he  had." 

Two  of  the  most  celebrated  gardens  of 
those  days  were  Nonsuch  and  Cobham. 
Nonsuch  seems  to  have  had  a  number  of 
statues,  and  a  wonderful  fountain  with 
Diana  and  Actxon ;  and  its  lilac-trees 
are  particularly  mentioned.  Of  Cobham, 
in  Kent,  then  belonging  to  Lord  Cobham, 
but  now  to  Lord  Darnley,  Holinshcdsays, 
*'  No  varietie  of  strange  flowers  and  trees 
do  want,  which  praise  or  price  maie  ob- 
taine  from  the  furthest  part  of  Europe  or 
from  other  strange  countries,  whereby  it 
is  not  inferior  to  the  Garden  of  Semir- 
amis."  A  little  later.  Lord  Fairfax's 
garden  was  glorified  by  Andrew  Marvell. 
It  was  built,  as  was  supposed  to  be  appro- 
priate for  a  soldier's  garden,  in  the  form 
of  a  fort  with  five  bastions,  and 

the  flowers  as  on  parade 
Under  their  colors  stand  displayed  ; 
Eacli  regiment  in  order  grows, 
That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose. 

Later  on  still  (in  1685)  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, in  his  celebrated  essay,  described  the 
gardens  in  his  day  as  not  often  exceeding 
six  or  eight  acres,  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
'•  laid  out  in  a  manner  wholly  for  advan- 
tage of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  product  of 
kitchen  gardens."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that 

in  every  garden  four  things  are  necessary  to  be 
provided  for,  flowers,  fruit,  shade,  and  water, 
and  whoever  lays  out  a  garden  without  all 
these  must  not  pretend  to  any  perfection.  It 
ought  to  lie  to  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  be  but  like  one  of  the  rooms  out  of  which 
you  step  into  another.  The  part  of  your  gar- 
den next  your  house  (t)esides  the  walls  that  go 
round  it)  should  be  a  parterre  for  flowers,  and 
grass  plots  bordered  with  flowers:  or  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  newest  mode,  it  be  cast  all  into 
grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  the  dryness  of 
these  should  be  relieved  with  fountains,  and 
the  plainness  of  those  with  statues. 

He  then  quotes  the  garden  at  Moor 
Park,  made  by  the  Countess  of  Bedford, 
as  "the  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden  I 
ever  saw."  He  says,  '*The  length  of  the 
house,  where  the  best  rooms,  or  of  most 


use  or  pleasure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth 
of  the  garden ;  "  the  "great  parlor  "^ opens 
upon  a  broad  terrace  walk,  and  tbeo 
three  flights  of  steps  descend  to  a  very 
large  parterre,  with  its  standard  laurels, 
its  fountains,  and  its  statues.  This  gar 
den  must  obviously  have  been  a  garden 
of  an  architectural  rather  than  of  a  horti- 
cultural character,  and  was  not  at  all  the 
ordinary  garden  of  the  ordinary  country 
house.  But  the  garden,  which  we  properly 
associate  with  those  described  by  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
was  the  garden  "  enclosed  by  walls,"  with- 
in which  were  flower-beds  and  herb  and 
kitchen  gardens,  divided  by  flowering 
shrubs,  and  green  walks,  and  verdant 
alleys.  It  was  in  such  a  garden  that  Spen- 
ser*s  butterfly  met  its  untimely  end,  and 
such  were 

The  gardens  of  Adonis  fraught 
With  pleasures  manifold. 

It  was  in  the  "pleached  bower  "  of  such 
a  garden,  where  the  ripe  honeysuckles 
obscured  the  sun,  that  Shakespeare's 
Beatrice  was  to  hide.  Of  such  a  garden 
Andrew  Marvell  was  thinking,  when  he 
described  the  lilies  and  roses,  on  which 
Sylvio's  fawn  was  w^ont  to  feed.  In  these 
old  gardens  Cowley  wrote  his  essays. 
and  Herrick  gathered  the  fancies  of  a 
poet,  or  the  warnings  of  a  moralist,  with 
his  early  violets  and  fading  daffodils. 

And  so,  with  but  few  changes,  these 
Elizabetlian  gardens  grew  on  from  year 
to  year,  till  a  certain  modification  occurred, 
when  William  III.  introduced  a  taste  for 
whatever  was  characteristic  of  Holland: 
statues  were  fewer,  and  hedges  of  box  or 
yew,  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes,  be- 
came all  the  fashion.  These  clipped 
hedges,  indeed,  were  no  new  invention,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  appears  to  have  thought, 
for  Bacon  had  denounced  them.  He  did 
"  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper  or 
other  garden  stuff,  they  be  for  children.'' 
Earlier  stiil,  Leland,  in  his  *'  Itinerary," 
speaks  of  the  castle  of  Wrexhill,  and  sa}^ 
that  outside  "  the  mote  "  were  orchards, 
and  ''  in  the  orchards  were  mountes  &pen 
topiario,^^ 

But    the    most   famous    specimen  of 
topiarian  work  in  England  is  probably 
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that  at  Levens  Hall  In  Westmoreland. 
It  was  the  work  of  Beaumont,  a  well- 
known  gardener  of  his  day,  and  dates 
from  1 70 1,  the  last  3rear  of  William  III.'s 
reign.  Colonel  Graham  was  at  that  time 
owner  of  Levens,  and  some  curious  letters 
from  his  steward  still  exist,  describing  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  the  planting 
of  the  yews,  of  which  one  group  was 
clipped  into  the  shape  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  her  maids  of  honor. 

Long  rows  of  trees,  moreover,  were 
now  formed  on  the  several  sides  of  great 
houses,  and  at  Cobham  (the  varied  fortune 
of  whose  garden  is  singularly  instructive) 
a  semicircle  of  trees  was  planted  near  the 
west  front,  from  which  radiated  five 
avenues.  But  the  Dutch  fashions  and  the 
topiarian  work  and  the  long  avenues 
were  to  be  of  no  great  duration.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  political  feeling, 
as  well  as  mere  fashion,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  change  in  many 
cases ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  those 
who  set  themselves  up  as  men  of  taste 
began  to  find  fault  with  the  existing  style. 
Pope  was  among  the  first  to  discover  that 
there  was  a  monotony  when  grove  nodded 
to  grove,  and  each  alley  had  its  brother, 
and  he  insisted  that  nature  must  *'  never 
be  forgot,"  and  that  one  must  "consult 
the  genius  of  the  place  in  all."  So  he 
set  to  work  to  consult  the  genius  of  his 
own  villa  at  Twickenham,  and  this  genius 
certainly  prevented  anything  monptonous. 
He  had  flower-beds,  and  slopes,  and 
mounds,  and  vistas,  and  a  cypress  grove, 
and  a  shell  temple,  and  an  oranger)*,  and 
a  bowling-green,  and,  above  all,  a  won- 
derful grotto  "finished  with  sheUs,  and 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking-glass 
in  angular  forms." 

And  it  was  about  this  time  that  Batty 
Langley,  also  of  Twickenham,  wrote  his 
"  New  Principles  of  Gardening,  or  the 
Laying -out  and  Planting  Parterres, 
Groves,  Wildernesses,  Labyrinths,  Ave- 
nues, Parks,  etc.,  after  a  more  Grand  and 
Rural  manner  than  has  been  done  before." 
This  "grand  antfruTsl  manner"  express- 
es pretty  clearly  the  confusion  we  find  all 
through  his  book.  He  must  have  known 
Pope's  villa,  and  probably  the  poet  him- 
self, and  it  is  evident  that  he  too  intended 


to  consult  nature  and  the  "genius  "  of  a 
place.  He  says  there  is  not  "anjrthing 
more  s^acktitg  thzn  ^  stiffs  regular gartUm^ 
where,  after  we  have  seen  one  quarter 
thereof,  the  very  same  Is  repeated  in  all 
the  remaining  parts,  so  that  we  are  tired, 
instead  of  being  further  entertained  with 
something  new,  as  expected.**  He  thinks 
**our  gardens  much  the  worst  of  any 
in  the  world,  some  few  excepted,**  and  is 
severe  on  the  late  Mr.  London  and  Mr. 
Wise  for  having  laid  out  gardens  for  the 
nobility  <Mn  a  regular,  stiff,  and  stuft- 
up  manner,'*  with  crowded  evergreens 
and  "  trifling  flower-knots.**  But  the  com* 
pliments  which  he  pays  to  nature  are, 
after  all,  not  much  more  than  lip-homage. 
His  principles  seem  very  right,  but  bis 
designs,  of  which  we  have  very  many, 
show  that  the  "grand**  had  quite  got  the 
better  of  the  "rural.**  Even  the  design 
of  "a  rural  garden  after  the  new  manner" 
consists  of  "  a  fine  large  plain  parterre, 
environed  with  an  easy,  agreeable  slope,'* 
and  "  adorned  with  Apollo,  Minerva,  and 
Pallas  (sic\  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Mer- 
cury, and  Pytbo ;  **  then  there  is  an  octa- 
gon basin,  with  Neptune,  and  avenues 
and  canals  and  more  statues,  and  "we 
can  never  know  when  we  have  seen  the 
whole.** 

And  now  the  period  of  the  so-called 
"  landscape  gardeners  **  began,  though  in 
reality  their  business  was  rather  with  the 
grounds  than  with  the  garden  proper. 

Of  these  Kent  was  the  first  of  eminence. 
Their  idea  was  to  destroy  alLthe  old-fash- 
ioned formalities,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  stateliness  which  the  style  pos- 
sessed, and  to  bring  the  scenery  of  an 
English  park  up  to  the  house  itself.  But 
they  were  constantly  haunted  and  harassed 
by  the  word  "picturesque.**  Was  nature 
more  picturesque  when  closely  followed 
or  carefully  Improved  ?  Was  It  the  duty 
of  the  landscape  gardener  to  arrange  his 
clumps  and  belts  of  trees  in  the  way  in 
which  they  would  look  best  In  a  picture? 
This  was  evidently  Kent's  idea,  and 
Daines  Barrington,  speaking  of  him,  says 
it  was  reserved  for  him  "  to  realize  these 
beautiful  descriptions  [in  "The  Faery 
Queen,"],  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
adapted  by  being  a  painter,  as  the  trot 
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test  of  perfection  in  a  modern  garden  is 
that  a  landscape  painter  would  choose  it  as 
a  composition."     Kent's  ^rreat  work  seems 
to  have  been  the  carryin^^out  of  the  alter- 
ations at  Stowe,  on  which  Bridtjeman  had  | 
been  ori^jinallv  employed,  and   much  of . 
the   beauty  of  those  famous   grounds  —  I 
which,  however,  were  at  least  as  artificial  i 
as  natural  —  was  owing  to  his  taste.     The  | 
two  peculiarities  now  generally  associated 
with  his  name  are  the  planting  of  dead 
trees  to  look  picturesque,  and  the  constant 
use  of  ha-has  (or  sunk  fences),  which  he 
is  often  said  to  have  originated,  though, 
as  matter    of    fact,   Batty   Langley  also 
(and  we  think  previously)  advocates  their 
adoption.*       "  Capability  '*    Brown    was 
perhaps  the  next  most  noted  landscape 
gardener.      His  idea  was  always   to   im- 
prove  nature,   and    he   was    particularly 
strong  in  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  witn 
rather  formal  clumps  of  trees.     He  had 
manv  disciples,  and  it  seemed  as  if  half 
the  line  places  in  England  were  to  be  re- 
formed on  the  new  principles. 

But   two  formidable  critics  came   into 
the  field,  Knight  and  Price.     Their  plan 
was  to  leave  nature  as  much  as  possible 
to  herself,  to  let  the  stream  wind  about  as 
a  stream  should,  instead  of  being  dammed 
into  a  canal,  and  to  allow  trees  to  grow 
as  they  liked.     Price's  famous  **  Essay  on 
the   Picturesque"  is  still  full  of  interest, 
and  shows  good  sense  in  the  exceptions 
he  allows  to  his  general  rule,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  where  he  admits  **  architectural 
ornaments  "  in  the  garden  round  the  house. 
He  speaks,  too,   with   rej^ret  of    having 
once  destroyed  a  beautiful  old  garden, 
"sacrificed    to    undulations   of    ground 
only.'*     But  he  certainly  seems  to  carry 
his  general    rule    to    very   considerable 
length.      He'  thinks  that  "many  of  the 
circumstances  that  give  variety  and  spirit 
to  a  wild  place  might  successfully  be  imi- 
tated in  a  dressed  place  ;  **  and  although 
he  cannot  advocate  modelling  a  carriage- 
drive  after  a  cart-rut,  or  having  water- 
docks  or  thistles  before  one\s  door,  he 
still  thinks  the  cart-rut  and  the  thistles 
might  furnish  useful  hints.     In  another 
chapter  he  discusses  "the  connection  be- 
tween picturesqueness    and    deformity," 
and  explains  how  large  heaps  of  stones 
or  mould  may  at  first  be  considered  as 
deformities,  and  afterwards  appear  pictur- 


esque. It  is  impossible  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  Mrs.  Raffcrtj-'s  description  of 
her  garden  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  *■  Ab- 
sentee : "  "  *  Yes,*  she  said,  *  she  hated 
everything  straight ;  it  was  so  formal  and 
ufiiiicturesque.  L'niformity  and  conform- 
ity,' she  observed,  *had  their  day,  but 
now,  thank  the  stars  of  the  present  day, 
irregularity  and  deformity  bear  the  bell 
and  have  the  majority.' " 

Another  novelist.  Miss  Austen,  in  her 
"  Mansfield  Park,"  preserves  the  name  of 
Repton,  who  was  the  last  of  the  noted 
landscape  gardeners  of  the  last  century: 
**  Repton,  or  anybody  of  that  sort,"  saj-sa 
certain  Mr.  Rushworth,  "would  certainly 
have  the  avenue  .it  Sotherton  down ;  the 
avenue  that  leads  from  the  west  front  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  you  know."  And  this 
is  just  what  Repton  would  have  done. 
He  was  forever  cutting  down  avenues, 
and  out  of  the  five  beautiful  lime  avenues 
at  Cobham,  which  must  have  given  such 
a  stately  appearance  to  the  place,  no  less 
than  four  fell  victims  to  his  axe.  The 
idea  was  of  course  that  avenues  prevented 
the  grounds  from  beins  picturesque  and 
natural,  and  Mason,  in  nis  "  English  Car- 
den,"  urges  "  the  cruel  task,  yet  needful** 
of  breakmg  "  th  '  obdurate  line  "  of  trees, 
though 

A  chosen  few,  —  and  )•€«,  alas !  but  few,  — 
Of  ihese,  the  old  protectors  of  the  plain 
May  yet  be  spared. 

The  next  marked  development  in  gar- 
dening refers  more  particularly  to  the 
fiower-garden  itself,  it  was  between  the 
years  1835  and  1840  that  the  mode  which 
we  call  "  bedding-out "  began  to  come  into 
general  fashion.  John  Caie,  who  was 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
afterwards  at  Inverary  Castle,  is  often 
said  to  have  originated  the  system :  but 
Mr.  Frost,  writing  from  Dropmore  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gardener^ s  Chronicle^  says : 

I  hclfK^d  to  fill  the  beds  here  in  the  spring 
of  18^3,  long  l)efore  Mr.  Caie  had  charce  of 
the  Canipdc-n  Hill  gardens.  It  was  Ladj 
I  Grenville  who  I>egan  the  bedding  9\'stein  in  !!k 
first  place,  but  she  quite  abhorred  lx>th  ribbon 
and  carpet  bedding.  The  dowager  Duchess 
of  Bedford  used  to  visit  the  grounds  here,  and 
much  admired  the  garden,  and  when  she  went 
to  Campdeii  Hill  to  live  she  sent  Mr.  Caie 
here  to  see  the  place,  and  very  probably  to 
take  notes  of  what  he  saw. 


Aunk 


•  Horace  W.lpcle  «vs  il.at  P.ridt^em.n  invented  the  i  „  ^^    WOUld    thuS     appear    that    tO     Ladf 

nunkfuice,  "andiiicaimnion  iHopietaiiL-riThem' iia!  ;  C/rcnville  in   her  Dropmore  gardens  tbe 

haSl  Mo  express  their  surpii-aulindin- a  MiU.lrn.i^^^^  of    being  the   firSt   tO   bcd-OUt  DttT 

unpCTceivcd  check  to  the  wii  k«w.  '     tie  add«  th.ii   KtTH  !   •    .    ,       it  °o    *  i?r*  * 

♦'kjricd  the  fence,  and  WW  that  all  nature  was  a  3.U-I  ta'f«y    belong,      iiut     SOniC     fltteCD     ycan 

<ien."  I  passed  before  the  system  was  gcneraDj 
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adopted.  It  then  grew  rapidly  in  favor, 
and  before  long  it  was  clear  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  English  garden  would  be 
changed.  One  of  the  first  plants  to  be 
beddedout  extensively  was  the  "  Tom 
Thumb  "  pelargonium,  or  geranium,  as  it 
was  then  more  commonly  called ;  it  was  a 
dwarf  scarlet,  and  was  considered  to  be 
of  great  beauty  till  the  better  varieties 
were  introduced.  Then  followed  verbe- 
nas, calceolarias,  and  other  flowers,  which 
could  be  kept  as  cuttings  through  the 
winter,  and  then  be  planted  out  when 
summer  weather  made  it  safe  to  do  so. 
And  there  were  many  advantages  in  bed- 
ding-out. In  large  public  gardens,  where 
a  glow  of  color  only  was  wanted,  where  no 
one  stopped  to  look  at  any  particular 
plant,  and  where  a  certain  uniformity  of 
growth  was  essential,  it  answered  ex- 
tremely well.  In  gardens  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  approaches  of  great  houses,  and 
which  seem  laid  out  rather  by  the  archi- 
tect than  the  gardener,  the  bedding-out 
system  was  both  convenient  in  itself  and 
striking  in  its  effects.  Nothing  for  in- 
stance, in  its  way,  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  to  look  down  from  the  long  gallery 
at  Crewe  Hall  upon  the  formal  garden 
with  its  curves  of  variegated  gravel  and 
its  thick  box  edging,  its  broad  terraced 
walks  and  flights  of  steps,  guarded  by 
quaintly  carved  balustrades  and  strange 
heraldic  monsters.  But  it  hardly  strikes 
one  as  a  garden ;  it  is  rather  an  appen- 
dage to  the  house  itself,  adding  to  its 
stateliness,  and  recalling,  by  its  prevailing 
colors  of  buff  and  blue,  the  old  traditions 
of  the  family. 

But  what  is  all  very  well  for  public 
parks  and  very  important  mansions  is  out 
of  place  in  smaller  country  houses,  and 
becomes  absurd  in  small  villa  gardens. 
However,  the  fashion  had  seized  hold  of 
gardeners  and  masters  both,  and  every 
one  must  have  what  was  called  an  Italian 
garden.  But  to  make  their  Italian  gar- 
den, they  must  do  one  of  two  things. 
They  must  either  root  up  the  old  herba- 
ceous plants,  which  year  after  year  had 
blossomed  and  scented  the  air  in  the  old 
walled  garden ;  or  they  must  take  a  piece 
of  their  lawn,  and,  cutting  it  up  into  seg- 
ments, then  plant  out  their  nurslings  of 
the  greenhouse.  It  so  chanced,  more- 
over, that  a  few  years  after  the  new  fash- 
ion came  in,  the  duty  on  glass  was  taken 
off,  and  greenhouses,  which  had  once  been 
a  luxury,  now  became  a  supposed  neces- 
sary of  life.  Hence  bedding-out,  instead 
of  being  an  expensive  form  of  gardening, 
became  a  singularly  easy  and  not  a  very 


costly  method  of  having  a  certain  show  of 
bright  and  effective  coloring.  But  this 
coloring  was  all.  In  the  old  walled  gar- 
den, instead  of  the  plants  which  so  long 
had  had  their  home  there,  each  of  which 
knew  its  season,  and  claimed  welcome  as 
an  old  friend,  there  were  bare  beds  till 
June,  and  then,  when  the  summer  was 
hottest,  a  glare  of  the  hottest,  brightest 
colors.  But  the  walled  garden  was  better 
than  the  newly-cut  circles  on  the  lawn. 
In  the  garden  there  would  at  least  be  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  garden  walls.  In  the 
outside  Italian  garden,  where,  with  the 
smooth  old  turf,  trees  had  been  cut  away, 
there  would  be  no  shade  whatever.  No- 
body would  really  care  to  walk  there,  and 
proiSably  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
gather  flowers,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
symmetry  of  the  beds.  Nor  can  any  one 
feel  the  slightest  interest  about  the  hun- 
dred little  pelargoniums  in  one  bed,  or 
the  flfty  calceolarias  in  the  next.  Each 
plant  is  exactly  like  its  neighbor.  All 
individuality  has  gone,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  forget  that  some  four  months  is 
the  limit  of  their  short  lives,  and  that  the 
next  year  a  new  "  crop  "  of  pelargoniums 
and  calceolarias,  equally  without  interest 
or  character,  will  appear  in  their  place. 
Then  too  the  beddea-out  plants  are  plants 
with  no  associations  as  regards  the  past. 
No  poet  ever  sang  their  beauty,  and  no 
legend  tells  the  origin  of  their  birth. 
Again,  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  scent,  and  to  our  forefathers  at  least 
the  scent  of  flowers  was  their  chief  at- 
traction. Often  too  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  number  of  small  beds  cut  out 
of  the  green  turf  really  looks  well;  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  has  a  make-shift 
appearance;  flowers  were  wanted,  and 
the  lawn  has  been  sacrificed. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Bacon,  **  is  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye  than  green  grass  nicely 
shorn,"  —  a  sentiment  which  Mason,  in 
that  somewhat  tiresome  poem  of  his  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  has  sense 
enough  to  approve  — 

For  green  is  to  the  eye,  what  to  the  car 
Is  harmony,  or  to  the  smell  the  rose. 

But  green  lawns  all  over  England  were 
being  destroyed.  The  flower  borders, 
where  there  had  been  no  walled  garden, 
had  hitherto  generally  followed  the  line 
of  the  shrubberies  and  plantations,  and 
the  windings  of  garden  walks;  but  these 
and  the  flowers  that  grew  there  were  now 
neglected. 

Still  worse  was  the  effect  on  the  smaller 
villa  gardens.    They  had  bad  thei  r  flowers 
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on  the  sunny  side  of  the  jB^ardcn  wall, 
their  pleasant  bit  of  lawn  with  specimen 
trees,  their  fence  of  scented  shrubs.  The 
trees  were  destroyed,  the  lawn  was  cut 
up ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  red  and  yel- 
low patches  during  four  summer  months. 
Even  the  cottagers  in  many  places  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  old  English  flowers, 
such  as  grew  in  Perdita's  garden,  the 
**  hot  lavender,"  the  marygold,  and  crown- 
imperial,  and  the  lily,  and  have  taken  to 
slips  of  pelargonium  and  the  like. 

Nor  even  yet  had  the  abuse  of  the  bed- 
ding-out system  done  its  worst.  There 
were  still,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  gar- 
dens, strips  of  border  which,  not  being 
in  the  form  of  rounded  beds,  were  allowed, 
half  under  protest  as  it  were,  to  harbor 
some  of  the  old  flowers.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  ribbon  borders  were  inventecf, 
and  the  last  sanctuary  of  herbaceous 
plants  was  often  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Pelargoniums  again,  and  calceolarias  with 
lobelias  in  front,  and  dark-leaved  perillas 
in  the  background,  made  up  the  new  rib- 
bon border.  It  was  no  doubt  effective 
enough  in  its  way,  but  we  have  now  seen 
it  almost  everywliere,  and  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  at  least.  Of  course  tiiere  are 
happy  variations  of  it  in  great  places,  and 
Avherc  the  gardener  is  a  man  of  taste  and 
ability,  but  it  sometimes  appears  to  us 
that  such  gardeners  must  be  very  rare 
exceptions.  Such  a  ribbon  border  as  we 
have  described,  and  extremely  badly 
grown  moreover,  is,  or  was  a  year  or  two 
ago,  supposed  to  be  the  appropriate  adorn- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  garden  at  New 
Place  in  Stratford. 

A  further  modification  in  the  round 
beds  has  been  introduced  still  more  re- 
cently. It  is  the  bedding-out  of  zonal 
pelargoniums,  of  echcverias,  and  of  other 
plants,  whose  beauty  lies  in  the  foliage 
rather  than  the  blossom.  No  doubt  they 
give  softer  tints  to  the  general  effect,  but 
they  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  varied 
beauty  of  an  old  garden.  It  may  be  diflfi- 
cult  to  find  interest  in  the  ordinary  **  bed- 
ding-out stuff,"  but  they  are  poetry  itself 
compared  to  plants  which  chiefly  remind 
one  of  the  last  days  of  the  garden  of 
^The  Sensitive  Plant,"  when,  instead  of 
all  odorous  flowers,  there  were  only 
growths, 

Whose  coarse  Icives  were  splashed  with  many 

a  speck 
Like  the  watcr-snake*s  belly  and  the  toad*s 

back. 

And  this  latest  fancy  is  itself  falling  into 
the  further  degradation  of  carpet  bedding. 
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That  a  carpet  should  imitate  a  flower-bed 
is  one  thin?;  years  ago  in  "Casa  Guidi 
Windows,'' Mrs.  BrowniDg  wrote  of  some 
carpets,  where 

jrourfoot 
Dips  deep  in  velvet  roses. 

This  may  be  well  enougy ;  but  who  wants 
flower-beds  to  look  like  carpets?  Thev 
may  strike  you  at  first  as  being  ingenious 
and  even  pretty,  but  the  feeling  is  at  once 
followed  by  a  sense  of  their  essential 
debasement  as  regards  gardening.  No 
flower  is  permittee!,  and  tl)e  glorification 
of  stonecrops  and  houseleeks  is  the  chief 
result.  Hut  indeed  the  geometrical  fig- 
ures of  the  carpet  bedding  are  not  tbe 
worst.  The  cardeners  are  now  trjiog 
their  skill  in  designs  on  their  carpet  beds, 
and  names,  mottoes,  coats  of  arms,  and 
other  frivolities,  are  becoming  common. 
The  most  stupid  follies  of  the  topiarian 
age  were  graceful  and  sensible  compared 
to  this,  ft  is  less  childish  to  trim  a  yev- 
trec  into  a  peacock  than  to  arrange  your 
sedums  and  altemantheras  to  look  like 
animals  on  a  badly-woven  carpet.  Nor 
has  the  absurdity  even  the  merit  of  being 
original.  It  is  really  an  old  French  in- 
vention, and  about  the  time  of  IIenr\'  IV. 
the  gardens  at  Fontainebleau  and  Chan- 
tilly  were  known  for  their  quaint  devices 
in  lowers,  their  ships,  armorial  bearings, 
and  cyphers  interlaced.  The  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  well  summed  up  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  writes :  — 

It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  asten,  beli- 
anthus,  riidheckias,'&ilphiiuns,  and  numberlcH 
other  fine  North  American  plants,  all  so  easily 
grown  and  so  handsome,  should  be  entirtly 
neglected  in  English  gardens,  and  this  in  favor 
of  carpets,  hearthrugs,  and  ribbons,  foming 
patterns  of  violent  colors,  which,  though  ao- 
mired  for  being  the  fashion  on  the  lawn  and 
borders  uf  our  gardens  and  grounds,  would  not 
l)e  tolerated  on  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room  or 
boudoir. 

Well,  as  we  can  do  nothin?  worse  in 
this  direction,  we  may  at  last  tiope  for  a 
reaction,  in  which  a  new  school*  with 
some  regard  to  nature,  but  without  the 
extnivagance  of  the  old  "picturesque'' 
gardeners,  may  bring  us  b.'ick  to  good 
taste  and  common  sense. 

It  is  of  course  absolutely  impossible  to 
form  even  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
beddingout  plants  used  in  our  gardens 
during  a  single  season,  to  be  discarded 
when  the  season  ends.  It  must  be  some- 
thing enormous.  One  single  florist  in  the 
neignborhood  of  London  sends  to  market 
annually  more  tlian  eighty  thousand  planli 
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of  one  description  of  pelargonium  alone. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  bedding-out  of  a 
single  good-sized  garden  will  take  at  least 
one  luindred  thousand  plants  to  make  it 
cftective. 

IJut  now,  leaving  the  question  of  sum- 
mer beddin^-out,  we  are  glad  to  note 
signs  of  real  advance  in  other  directions. 
It  is  something  that  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  our  gardeners  should  have 
discovered  that  bare  earth  all  spring  is 
not  particularly  beautiful,  and  should  have 
taken  to  what  is  called  spring  gardening. 
All  tlowers  are  welcome  in  spring,  and 
even  masses  of  double  daisies  are  accept- 
able. Hut  indeed  in  all  the  most  elabo- 
rate bedding-out  of  summer,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  give  greater  pleasure  for 
colorinjj  than  a  blue  lake  of  Sfyosotis  diS' 
sitijlora,  or  of  autumn-sown  Nemophila 
t n silent. f.  Then  again,  owing  to  our  more 
rapid  and  easy  intercourse  with  Holland 
and  r>e]i;ium,  tulips  and  hyacinths,  which 
bowevcT  were  always  in  lavor,  are  more 
used  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 
The  quantities  sent  over  by  the  gardeners 
of  the  Low  Countries  must  be  very  great. 
Not  only  do  the  choicer  bulbs  go  to  our 
own  nurserymen,  but  they  are  now  sent 
direct  to  many  private  gardens;  while 
larirc  auction-sales  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  elsewhere,  clear  off  the  inferior  roots 
or  those  exported  by  the  less  well-known 
growers.  Mr.  Burbidge  tells  us  that  the 
value  of  the  flower-roots  sent  from  Hol- 
land a  year  or  two  ago  was  nearly  60,000/., 
and  one  English  grower  imports  annually 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tulip 
bulbs.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  will 
be  required  for  forcing-purposes  for  the 
house  and  the  conservatory,  but  many 
more  will  be  used  in  the  open  garden.  A 
bed  of  well-grown  tulips  is  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  object,  and  there  are  some 
at  least  who  believe  in  the  rich  fragrance 
of  the  tulip,  which  a  living  poet  says 
**  might  be  the  very  perfume  of  the  sun." 

Hesides  the  spring  garden,  there  is  in 
some  places  the  semi-tropical  garden,  and 
in  others  the  Alpine  garden.  No  one  has 
done  more  than  has  Mr.  W.  Robinson  to 
call  up  an  interest  in  the  broad-foliaged 
plants  which  are  the  chief  ornament  in 
the  gardens  of  Paris,  and  in  the  delicate 
tufts  of  flowers  which  nestle  in  the  crev- 
ices of  our  rockeries.  But  there  is  much 
still  to  be  done.  It  is,  after  all,  only 
occasionally  that  either  semi-tropical  or 
Alpine  gardening  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
perfection.  For  the  former,  Battersea 
and  Victoria  Parks  are  extremely  good, 
and  for  the  latter  the  Messrs.  Backnouse^s 


nursery,  near  York,  has  a  deserved  repu- 
tation. Many  very  handsome  semi-tropi- 
cal plants  are  all  but  hardy,  and  require 
at  most  only  a  protection  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  canna  was  known  to 
Gerarde  and  to  Cowley,  and  needs  no 
more  care  than  a  dahlia.  The  pampas 
grass  and  Arufido  conspicua  are  perfect- 
ly hardy.  The  Arnndinariu  falcata  is 
rather  more  tender,  but  unless  it  flowers, 
when,  like  the  American  aloe,  it  will  die, 
it  will  generally  spring  up  from  the  root, 
even  wlien  its  long  canes  themselves  are 
cut  by  the  frost.  The  aralia,  ricinus,  and 
others,  are  no  doubt  safer  for  being 
housed  during  the  winter,  and  then 
plunged,  either  as  centres  for  flower-beds, 
or  as  separate  shrubs  in  the  outside  gar- 
den. Nothing  gives  greater  character  to 
any  garden  than  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  plants  like  these.  They  are  now 
indeed  all  the  more  needed  since  the  old 
plan  of  having  orangeries  has  so  nearly 
disappeared.  And  yet  how  well  wortn 
the  trouble  —  the  very  little  trouble  — 
that  it  cost,  the  orangery  always  was! 
Nothing  could  be  more  stately  than  a 
broad  walk,  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
ranged  the  orange-trees,  each  in  its  huge 
tub,  and  each  fruit-bearing  and  flowering 
together.  And  with  the  orange -trees 
would  be  the  white-blossoming  myrtles 
and  the  CUthra  arborea^  with  its  scented 
sprays,  like  lily  of  the  valley. 

As  regards  the  Alpine  garden,  the  first 
thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  rock- 
work  on  which  it  is  to  be  formed  should 
look  as  natural  as  possible.  Nothing  can 
be  more  hideous  than  the  usual  varieties 
of  suburban  rockeries,  where  the  inten- 
tion seems  to  be  to  make  everything  as 
unnatural  and  distorted  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. How  well  one  knows  the  jagged 
fragments  of  red  sandstone  standmg  on 
end,  or  the  blocks  of  various  formations 
heaped  up  together,  with  bits  of  green 
glass,  coarse  coral,  and  big  shells  stuck 
m  at  different  corners,  and  with  cement 
between  to  keep  all  in  place  !  The  rocks 
used  should,  if  possible,  be  the  rocks  of 
the  country ;  they  should  appear  to  crop 
up  from  the  soil ;  and  they  should  be  so 
laid  that  plants  should  really  be  able  to 
grow  in  their  fissures  and  interstices. 
Scarcely  less  important  is  the  choice  of  a 
site,  for  if  the  rock-garden  is  placed 
under  the  drip  of  trees  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  any  of  the  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  Alpine  plants  can  thrive.  Most 
ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  will  of  course  do 
better  in  moist,  shady  places ;  so  that  it 
is  impossit>le  successtully  to  combine  the 
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Alpine  garden  and  the  fernery,  as  is  very 
often  attempted.  Let  the  Alpine  plants 
have  sun  and  light,  and  give  the  ferns  the 
cool  shade  in  which  tiiey  are  most  at 
home.  Aquilegias  and  a  few  other  wood- 
land flowers  may  be  planted  in  among 
the  osmunda,  the'  hartVtongue,  and  other 
hardy  ferns ;  and  rare  mosses  and  lichens 
may  be  taught  to  cling  to  the  darker 
clefts  and  hollows  of  the  rock,  as  in  one 
rockery  which  we  know,  where  the  "shin- 
ing moss  "  {Sc/u'siosic^aia  fiennata)  catches 
and  refracts  the  sunlight  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  like  that  of  the  humming-bird's 
breast. 

Bacon  speaks  of  a  "  heath  or  desart " 
as  a  part  of  the  garden,  and  says  it  is  **  to 
be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural 
wildncss."      There    are   to  be   no  trees 
there,   but  thickets  of  honeysuckle   and 
other  trailing  plants,  and  heaps  like  mole- 
hills, set  with  pinks  or  periwinkles,   or 
violets,  or  various  "sweet  and  sightly" 
flowers,  and  on  some  of  the  heaps  little 
bushes  of  juniper  or  rosemary,  or  other 
low-growing  shrubs,   are   to  be  planted. 
Such  a  garden  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
one  of  "  natural  wildness ;"  but  Bacon's 
theory  that  there  should  be  a  "  wild  gar- 
den "  is,  with  certain  modiflcations,  car- 
ried out  in  various  places.     But  to  culii- 
7/rt/fa  wild  garden  almost  involves  a  para- 
dox.   The  plants   should  grow  of  their 
own  accord,  and  as  their  vagrant  fancy 
takes  them.     The  prettiest  of  all  wild  gar- 
dens is  when  the  blue-bells  are  .so  thick 
that  they  seem  a  reflection  of  the  sky,  or 
the  celandine  lies  in  sunny  patches  on  a 
bank,  or  the  primrose  and    violet   come 
up  here  and  there  at  the  foot  of  old  forest 
trees.      Sometimes,    too,    less    common 
flowers,  which   have  been  planted  years 
ago,  and  have  spread  as  it  has  pleased 
them,   give    an    effect    of   even    greater 
beauty.     We  remember  one  large  shrub- 
bery all  blue  with  hepaticas,  and  another 
golicn  with  the  winter  aconite.     Other 
plants,  such  as  the  anchusa  or  the  Pcta- 
sites  fragraus^   may  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  are  well  worth 
some  half-wild  corner  in  the  "pleasance." 
On    the   other  hand,   it    is  not  well    to 
attempt  to  grow  native  plants  when  the 
conditions  of  their  new  life  would  be  un- 
favorable.    It  is  almost  sad  to  see  some 
bee-orchis,  or  grass  of  Parnassus,  or  moun- 
tain auricula,  or  other  rare  British  plant, 
transplanted  into  a  shrubbery  border.     It 
is  far  better  to  leave  these  "  wildings  of 
nature,"  as  Campbell  calls  them,  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  to  experience  for  one- 
self a  new  pleasure  in  flnding  them  grow- 
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ing  wild  and  vigorous  on  down,  or  bog, 
or  hilly  slope.  Occasionally  a  garden 
flower  which  has  sprung  up  from  some 
stray  seed  will  add  a  certain  unexpected 
charm  to  a  walk  or  grass-plot.  Such 
flowers  are  in  a  sense  weeds  no  doubt, 
but  "  weeds  of  glorious  feature,'*  and 
there  are  few  who,  like  Lady  Byron, 
—  and  the  story  is  characteristic,  —  would 
at  once  order  the  gardener  to  uproot 
them.  One  beautiful  form  of  scmi-wild 
garden  is  where,  on  some  piece  of  rich 
peat  soil,  rhododendrons  have  been 
thickly  planted.  There  is  a  fine  example 
of  this  at  Knowsley,  where  thousands  of 
large  shrubs  arc  growing  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  and  where,  as  the  slight 
irregularity  of  the  ground  permits,  vou 
pass  between  banks  and  slopes  and  nol- 
lows  quite  purple  with  the  clustered  bios* 
soms. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  code  of  rules  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  every  garden.  As  we  have 
already  said,  there  will  always  be  a  cer> 
tain  amount  of  bedding-out  neccssar)', 
especially  for  the  architectural  gardens 
that  surround  a  stately  house ;  but  we  may 
hope  that  in  all  bedding-out  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  than  at  present  to  the 
proper  harmony  of  colors.  It  really 
would  sometimes  appear  that  half  our 
English  gardeners  must  be  color-blind. 
The  gaudiest  and  most  glaring  con- 
trasts pain  instead  of  gratifying  the  eye. 
with  their  crude  patches  of  pink  and  red 
and  blue  and  vellow.  In  France  the 
bedded-out  borcfers  have  more  generally 
a  varietv  of  plants  mixed  on  the  same 
bed,  ana  this  certainly  tends  to  soften  the 
general  effect. 

But  both  in  the  outside  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  and  in  the  walled  inner  gar- 
den, there  is  much  room  for  improFe- 
ment.  A  ^eat  principle  in  laying  out 
the  lawns  is  the  old  principle  of  Battv 
Langley*s  (a  principle  which  he  himsen 
parodied  rather  than  illustrated)  of  so 
arranging  your  grounds  that  everything 
cannot  be  seen  at  once,  and  that  each 
turn  of  the  walks  excites  some  fresh 
interest.  The  curved  lines  of  a  shrub- 
ber)',  now  approaching  and  now  receding, 
the  grass  running  up  into  little  bays  ami 
recesses  among  deodaras  and  groups  of 
rhododendrons,  specimen  trees  occasion- 
ally breaking  a  formal  line,  but  never 
dotted  about  at  regular  intervals,  —  these 
are  the  features  tnat  lend  attraction  to 
a  lawn.  We  would  allow  of  no  flower- 
bed whatever  except  the  ahrubbeir  bar 
der,  though  an  occasional  dump  al  trit» 
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mas,  of  cannas,  or  of  pampas  glass,  may 
take  the  place  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
start  up  from  comers  of  the  grass. 
Their  height  and  general  aspect  enables 
them  to  form  part  of  the  picture.  But  — 
we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often  —  the  ex- 
panse of  the  lawn  should  be  rarely 
Sroken  except  by  shrubberies ;  and  that 
the  lawn  itself  should  be  carefully  kept 
and  free  from  weeds  is  of  course  essen- 
tial. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  we 
ever  knew  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  arrangement  of  its  lawns  and  shrub- 
beries. It  had  certainly  been  most  care- 
fully and  adroitly  planned,  and  it  had 
every  advantage  in  the  soft  climate  of  the 
west  of  England.  The  various  lawns 
were  dividedl)y  thick  shrubberies,  so  that 
you  wandered  on  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  always  came  on  something  new.  In 
front  of  these  shrubberies  was  a  large 
margin  of  flower  border,  always  gay  with 
the  most  effective  plants  and  annuals.  At 
one  corner  of  the  lawn  a  standard  Afagmh 
lia  grandiflora  of  great  size  held  up  its 
chaliced  blossoms;  at  another  a  tulip- 
tree  was  laden  with  hundreds  of  3relIow 
flowers.  Here  a  magnificent  Salisburia 
mocked  the  foliage  of  the  maiden-hair; 
and  here  an  old  cedar  swept  the  grass 
with  its  huge  pendent  branches.  But  the 
main  breadth  of  each  lawn  was  never 
destroyed,  and  past  them  you  might  see 
the  reaches  of  a  river,  now  in  one  aspect, 
and  now  in  another.  Each  view  vras 
different,  and  each  was  a  fresh  enjoyment 
and  surprise. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  we  revisited  the 
place ;  the  **  improver  "  had  been  at  work, 
and  had  been  good  enough  to  aptn  np  the 
view.  Shrubberies  had  disappeared,  and 
lawns  had  been  thrown  together.  The 
pretty  peeps  among  the  trees  were  gone, 
the  long  vistas  had  become  open  spaces, 
and  you  saw  at  a  glance  all  that  there  was 
to  be  seen.  Of  course  the  herbaceous 
borders,  which  once  contained  number- 
less rare  and  interesting  plants,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  lawn  m  front  of  the 
house  was  cut  up  into  little  beds  of  red 
pelargoniums,  yellow  calceolarias,  and  the 
rest. 

But  we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  shrub- 
bery. It  will  depend  on  its  situation 
whether  or  not  it  is  backed  by  forest 
trees,  but  in  any  case  it  will  have  a  certain 
number  of  evergreens  in  front  To  plant 
evergreens  alone  is  generally  a  mistake. 
Horace  Walpole  says  that  he  was  *'not 
fond  of  total  plantations  of  evergreens,'* 
and  he  was  certainly  right.    Shrubberies 


composed  entirely  of  faollyy  jew,  aod 
pinus  must  inevitably  have  a  solid,  heavy 
appearance,  and  their  use  in  winter  Wely 
compensates  for  their  melancholy  monot* 
ony  during  the  summer  months.  They 
should,  wherever  it  is  possible,  have  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs  planted  in 
among  them.  Nothins^  can  oe  prettier 
than  to  see  the  dark  snades  of  the  ever- 
greens lighted  up  by  the  fresh  tender 
green  of  lilac  or  laburnum,  while,  later  in 
the  season,  the  background  of  evergreen 
will  in  its  turn  give  effect  to  the  purple 
plumes  and  golden  tresses.  But  there  is 
great  art  in  tne  laying  out  of  shrubberies 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  slinibs. 
There  is  the  time  of  flowering  to  be  con* 
sidered,  and  no  less  the  various  colors 
of  the  blossoms,  while  (very  occasionally 
it  is  true)  the  tints  of  the  leaves,  as  they 
first  expand,  or  are  touched  by  the  cbilU 
of  autumn,  and  even  the  prevailing  tone 
of  bark  and  branches,  are  studied,  so  that 
there  nuy  be  always  some  happy  effect  of 
coloring.  But  for  the  most  part  ail  this 
is  neglected.  There  are  very  few  garden- 
ers who  pay  the  attention  they  should  to 
the  shruobery,  and  still  fewer  owners  di 
gardens  who  care  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  pinetum  has  of  late  years  become 
something  of  a  fashion,  ana  is  therefore 
often  a  subject  of  interest,  but  the  shrub* 
bery  and  the  shrubbery  border  are 
scarcely  regarded.  Lilacs  and  laburnums, 
scarlet  thorns,  and  rhododendrons  are 
very  beautiful ;  but  to  confine  our  flower- 
ing shrubs  to  these  implies  either  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  oi  taste.  There  are 
numbers  besides,  perfectly  hardy,  or  only 
requiring  some  slight  protection  in  the 
winter,  which  are  comparatively  but  little 
known.  Even  many  old  favorites  have 
been  allowed  to  become  unfamiliar.  The 
white  and  yellow  broom,  the  Ghent 
azaleas  (excepting  perhaps  the  yellow 
one),  the  barberry  with  its  bunches  of 

§  olden  blossom  and  coral  fruit,  the  bud- 
leia  with  its  glaucous  leaves  and  honied 
balls  like  tiny  oranges,  the  Gueldres  rose 
covered  with  its  lai^  white  tufts  of  snow, 
the  scarlet  ribes  with  its  brisk  scent  A 
black  currant,  are  not  to  be  seen  as  often 
as  they  once  were.  The  Judas-tree 
{Cercis),  whose  little  clusters  of  pink  pea- 
blossom  come  out  so  early  in  the  vear, 
and  the  bladdersenna,  whose  cunons, 
paper-like  bags  of  seed,  hanging  late  on 
\n  autumn,  biust  as  you  press  them,  with 
a  sharp  report,  are  still  more  rarely  to  be 
found.  Of  later  introductions  the  Wei- 
gelia  alone  seems  to  hold  its  own,  bnt  the 
i>€sf09U0ima  spimasi^  looking  like  a  holly, 
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but  throwing  out  scarlet  and  yellow  tubes 
of  blossom,  or  the  diplopappus,  with  its 
leaves  like  a  variegated  thyme,  and  its 
flowers  like  a  minute  aster,  arc  hardly 
ever  seen.  But  there  are  many  more  as 
good  as  these,  though  we  can  only  men- 
tion these  few. 

For  covering  a  house  the  large  magno- 
lia is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing. The  perfume  of  its  while  flowers, 
though  too  strong  for  the  house,  fills  the 
air  for  yards  round,  and  comes  in  stray 
whiffs  through  the  open  window.  This 
magnolia  will  flourish  abundantly  in  most 
places,  and  if  it  docs  not,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  its  roots  requiring  to  be  cabinecf, 
cribbed,  and  continecl.  Other  good  shrubs 
for  the  outside  of  the  house  are  the 
ceanothus,  the  escallonia,  and  the  cydonia 
or  Pyrus  japonica^  and  these  two  last  are 
well  worth  growing  as  independent  shrubs. 
The  Pyrus  japonica^  moreover,  when 
trained  as  a  hedge,  and  breaking  out  all 
along  its  twisted  stems  into  knots  of 
cherry-colored  blossom,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. 

And  in  the  jnore  favored  nooks  of  En- 
gland greenhouse  shrubs,  such  as  camel- 
lias and  cytisus,  may  be  seen  to  flourish 
and  flower  abundantly  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  a  striking  example  of  this  as  far 
north  as  the  Anglcsea  side  of  the  Menai 
Straits.  Thirty  years  ago  Sir  John  Hay 
Williams  detcrmmed  to  build  a  house  and 
form  a  garden  on  a  steep  fleld  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  excessive 
steepness  of  the  ground  made  it  neces- 
sarv  to  construct  a  number  of  supporting 
walls  to  form  terraces;  and  the  entire 
plan  was  carried  out  by  the  owner  with- 
out any  professional  assistance.  Huge 
fuchsias,  myrtles,  the  Fabiana  imbricata^ 
and  other  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  grow 
up  against  the  house,  and,  sheltered  by  a 
terrace-wall,  arc  magnificent  camellias  and 
cytisus.  We  once  saw  this  j^arden  of 
Khianva  under  rather  remarkable  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  Sunday  (March  24, 
1S78)  when  the  ill-fated  "  Eurydice  "  went 
down.  The  snowstorm  came  on,  and  the 
snowflakes  fell  heavily  on  the  red  and 
Avhite  camellias,  which  were  then  in  great 
perfection.  An  hour  later,  and  the  sun 
was  again  shining,  the  snow  was  melting 
away,  and  the  blossoms  appeared  from 
beneath  it  as  fresh  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. 

In  front  of  the  shrubbery  border  should 
be  placed  strong-growing,  hardy  plants, 
which,  once  planted,  will  give  no  further 
trouble.  The  monkshood,  with  its  quaint 
indigo  blossoms,  the  large  evening  prim- 
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rose,  whose  yellow  stars  come  out  eadi 
night  all  through  the  summer,  the  fox* 
glove,  which  will  sometiihes  grow  eight 
feet  high  and  bear  from  two  to  three  hiia- 
drcd  flowers  upon  a  single  stem,  herba- 
ceous phloxes  of  every  variety  of  red  and 
purple  hue,  peonies  and  irises,  and  for 
late  autumn  the  old  Michaelmas  daisy, 
are  among  the  mo.st  suitable  plants  for 
this  purpose. 

Passing  into  the  walled  garden,  we  shall 
probably  And  the  northern  side  taken  ap 
with  vineries  and  plant-houses,  with 
which,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  supply  us  with 
any  tender  or  half-hardy  plants  for  our 
garden-beds.  In  front  of  these  houses 
will  be  great  borders  of  stocks  and  mig- 
nonette, scenting  the  air  —  the  migno- 
nette sweetest  when  the  sun  is  strons^rst, 
and  the  stocks  as  evening  falls.  Broad 
walks  and  thick  hedges  of  yew,  or  privet, 
or  the  tree-box  divioe  the  ffower  from  the 
kitchen  garden ;  and  where  the  walks  in- 
tersect, there  may  be  an  old-fashioned 
ix)nd  with  aquatic  plants  or  a  fountain; 
and  here  let  us  say  that  the  rarer  aquatic 
plants  might  be  much  more  grown  than 
they  arc  at  present,  and  of  all  none  is 
more  charming  than  the  Apono^eton  dif- 
tachyon^  with  its  little  scent-laden  boats 
of  blossom.  Every  available  garden- 
wall  will  be  covered  with  fruit-trees,  beau- 
tiful with  the  pink  flowers  of  peach  and 
nectarine,  or  the  white  bloom  of  pear  and 
cherry.  Near  the  vineries  will  probabiv 
be  the  flower-garden,  divided  into  snufi 
beds  by  narrow  gravel  walks,  and  with 
long  strips  of  garden  stretching  do^ii 
along  the  side  otthe  vegetables  or  goose- 
berry bushes,  so  that  even  here  there  will 
be  something  of  fragrance  and  of  beauty. 
Even  the  kitchen  garden  itself  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  the  more  homelv  kail- 
yard out  of  sight.  The  graceful  plumes 
of  asparagus,  the  broad,  grey  leaves  of 
the  globe  artichoke,  the  trailing  luxuri- 
ance of  the  gourd,  and  above  all  the  fes- 
toons of  scarlet  runners  (especially  when 
trained  along  strings  fastened  to  a  centre 
pole  so  as  to  form  cones  or  tents)  are  anv- 
thing  but  unsightly;  then  a  corner  should 
be  ^und  for  a  small  herb-garden,  with 
1  little  patches  of  sajge  and  marjoram,  and 
\  thyme  and  mint  andtennel.  There  should 
:  be  rosemary,  too,  and  tansy  for  Easter 
Sunday,  and  borage  to  supply  a  blue  flow- 
ering sprig  for  claret-cup. 
{  When  we  come  to  the  flower-beds  them- 
'  selves,  we  have  an  almost  infinite  variety 
I  of  flowers  from  which  to  choose  for  their 
i  adornment.    In  old  dajrs,  when  the  tnlipt 
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were  over,  there  were  beds  of  anemones  them,  are  hardly  less  beaotifiil  than  the 

and  ranunculus — and  a  bed  of  ranunco-  eucharis  itselL     Then  come  the  snow* 

lus  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  the  dfY>ps,  which  should  be  planted  not  onlf 

scarlet  petals  is  a  glorious  sight.    Then  on  the  border,  but  on  some  bit  of  grass» 

came   annuals   ana   herbaceous   plants,  where  they  may  remain  undistnrbed  till 

Now,  as  each  year  brings  something  new,  the  leaves  have  died  away*    There  is  a 

and  the  old  plants,  if  out  of  fashion,  can  de%htful  passage  in  Forbes  Wataon'a 

vet  generally  be  procured,  our  difficulty  **  Ftowers  and   Gardens "  (and    Raskia 

IS  the  difficulty  of  selection.  himself  has  hardly  entered  into  the  secret 

We   have   already  quoted  Harrison's  life  of  plants  more  S3rmpathetlcallyX  in 

description  of   his  Ehzabethan  jg^arden,  which,  speaking  of  the  fint  snowdrc^  of 

but  it  is  of  course  in  the  old  Enghsh  her-  the  year,  he  says :  — 

bals  that  we  find  the  fullest  account  of  _     , ,       ,.              .*..,.,* 

what  was  grown,  whether  for  beauty  or  ^^  *^»  «o]itorycoimM  forth,  which  is  £sr 

for  use.    The  most  famous  of  these  arc  !»^L^i"i'?!!l,T^^l".^i^«  J?.^  1*  ^^i!? 
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bal,"  wim  me  aaie  oi    1500;   dui  ocuer  aspect 

known  than  either  are  Gerarde's  **Her*  day  or  two  till  the  doods  have  broken  and  its 

bal,"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  brave  hope  is  aooomplished,  and  the  solitary 

in  1597,  and  FArklnson's  ^^Paradisus  Ttr-  one  has  become  a  troop,  and  all  down  the 

r^j/r/j/»  published  in  1629,  and  dedicated  p>rd«i  amongst  the  ^rabs  the  little  white 

to  Henrietta  Maria.    An  early  chapter  in  hunches  are  dananc  gaily  m  the  breesc.    Few 

e':r;!;,r^^^^^^^  s^^o'^rfteri^^^^ 

edgings  for    knots  and  trayles,   and  he  ^,^„  j^,  y^^  ^  dindngln  the  s£)shine. 

says,  "the  one  are  hving  hcrbes,  and  ^ 

the  other  are  dead  materials,  as  leade.  The  crocus  comes  next,  the  same  cro- 

boords, bones, tyles, etc."  Among ♦* living  ens  that  once  "brake  Mkc  fire"  at  the 

herbes  "  he  mentions  thrift  as  having  feet  of  the  three  goddesses,  whom  poor 

been  "  most  anciently  received,"  lavender  (Enone  saw  on  Ida.    This  shoukl  always 

cotton,  and  slips  of  )uniper  or  yew ;  but  be  planted,  not  in  thin  lines,  but  in  thick 

on  the  whole  he  recommends  **  French  clusters,  for  only  then  can  be, seen  the 

or  Dutch  boxe."    His  flowers  he  divides  wonderful  rich  depths  of   color,  which 

into  English  and  "  out-landish  "  flowers,  open  oat  to  the  sun.   Tufts  of  crocus,  too, 

and  his  list  is  extensive  enough  for  a  should  spring  up  beneath  the  branches  of 

food  garden  of  to-day.  *'0f  daffodils,"  deciduous  or  weeping  trees,  where  the 
e  writes,  "there  are  almost  a  hundred  grass  is  bare  in  eariy  spring,  and  when 
sorts ; "  and  his  list  of  "  tulipas,"  as  he  once  planted  the  crocus  seems  to  go 
calls  them,  extends  over  several  pages,  on  forever*  A  writer  in  the  Gardener^ 
and  is  at  least  as  full  as  a  modem  nurs-  CkronicU  says  that  it  is  known  that  a 
eryman*s  catalogue.  particular  patch  of  white  crocus  has  been 
Two  huDdred  and  fifty  years  have  in  the  same  spot  for  above  one  hundred 
passed  since  this  was  written,  and  innu-  and  twenty  years.  It  is  sometimes  said 
merable  new  varieties  and  species  have  that  in  course  of  time  the  yellow  crocus 
since  been  introduced.  To  name  no  will  ttun  into  the  coarser  and  commoner 
others,  we  have  the  annuals  of  California  purple  crocus*  This  we  believe  is  a  mere 
and  the  flowering  shrubs  of  Japan,  the  fallacy,  but  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  it 
heliotrope  of  Peru,  the  fuchsia  of  Chili,  were  true.  The  fact,  we  take  it,  is  that  if 
and  the  dahlia  of  Mexico.  But  the  illus-  the  two  varieties  are  placed  together  the 
trated  pages  of  Curtis,  of  Sweet,  and  of  stronger  one  will  gradually  get  possession 
Loudon,  will  help  us  in  our  choice  of  of  the  ground,  and  supplant  the  more  del- 
flowers,  whether  annuals  or  herbaceous  icate  yellow,  just  as  (as  old  Waterton  used 
plants.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  to  say)  the  Hanoverian  rats  turned  out 
more  than  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  ofd  brown  rat  of  the  country. 
the  oldest  favorites :  and  first  among  the  Other  spring  flowers  are  far  less  culti- 
flowers  of  the  year  is  the  Christmas  rose,  vated  in  great  gardens  than  in  those  of 
^  I  saw,"  quaintly  says  old  Sir  Thomas  less  pretension ;  but  no  flowers  give  more 
Browne's  son,  writing  in  1664,  *^I  saw  pleasure,  both  from  their  own  beauty, and 
black  hellebore  in  flower  which  is  white ; "  as  beinff  aunong  the  first  flowers  of  the 
and  certainly  clusters  of  the  large  Christ-  year.  There  are  the  auricula,  or  **  ba- 
mas  rose,  especially  when  the  slight  pro-  sier  "  (as  it  is  called  in  Lancashire  ballads! 
tection  of  a  bell-glass  has  been  given  to  with  its-  veltet  petals  and  its  powdtrea 
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leaves ;  the  doMLe  primrose,  faint-smell- 
ine  of  the  spring;  the  bepatica,  whose 
bright  little  blossoms  sparkle  like  unset 
gems;  the  pulmonaria,  with  blossoms 
half  blue,  half  red,  and  milk -stained 
leaves,  for  which  sacred  legends  can 
alone  account.  Then,  above  all,  are  the 
daffodils,  most  loved  of  flowers  by  the 
poets,  though,  once  again,  in  preference 
to  any  poet,  as  less  known  yet  admirable 
in  their  way,  we  will  quote  a  few  words 
from  Forbes  Watson's  book.  "  The  daf- 
fodil," he  says,  "  is  a  plant  which  affords 
a  most  beautiful  contrast,  a  cool  watery 
sheet  of  leaves,  with  bright  warm  flow- 
ers, yellow  and  orange,  dancing  over  the 
leaves,  like  meteors  over  a  marsh."  But 
we  cannot,  of  course,  pass  in  review  all 
the  flowers  of  the  spring,  though  we  must 
urge  a  claim  for  such  old-fashioned  plants 
as  Solomon's  seal,  with  its  palm -like 
leaves,  and  the  crown  imperial,  with  its 
circlet  of  orange  bells. 

To  beds  of  anemone,  ranunculus,  and 
tulips  we  have  already  referred,  and  we 
need  not  again  recur  to  ordinary  spring 
bedding. 

The  herbaceous  borders  of  early  sum- 
mer become  gayer  still,  though  the  indi- 
vidual plants  are  perhaps  less  interesting. 
We  have  now,  with  numberless  others, 
the  snowflake,  the  hairy  red  poppy,  the 
valerian,  mulleins  of  various  sorts,  the 
early  gladiolus,  the  large  flowering  lupin, 
and,  above  all,  lilies.  The  variety  of  lilies, 
all  beautiful,  and  nearly  all  easily  erown, 
is  quite  remarkable,  ana  we  doubt  whether 
(comparatively  at  least)  any  flower  is  more 
neglected. 

Then  come  roses,  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  newer 
"remontant"  roses,  the  old  roses  and  the 
old  wav  of  growing  them  should  not  be 
quite  forgotten.  Standard  roses  are  all 
very  well,  but  a  rose-bush,  covered  over 
with  blossoms,  is  very  often  much  better. 
Madame  Rothschilo  is  pre-eminent  in 
beauty,  but  (if  she  will  tolerate  the  "  odor- 
ous "  comparison)  the  old  cabbage  rose 
or  moss  rose  has  a  charm  of  scent  and  of 
association  of  which  their  fashionable 
rival  is  entirely  devoid.  The  old  pink 
China  or  monthly  rose,  which  flowers  on 
from  early  summer  to  latest  autumn,  de- 
serves a  bed  to  itself.  It  should  be 
trained  and  pegged  down,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly done  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  the  blue  lobelia  should  be  planted  in 
between.  A  bed  of  the  yellow  briar-rose 
is  still  more  beautiful,  but  it  lasts  for 
weeks  only  instead  of  months.  Other 
beautiful  old  summer  roses  are  the  maid- 
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en*s  blush,  the  Portland  rose,  the  rose 
unique,  and  the  rose  celeste.  But  no 
rose,  taking  all  the  good  qualities  of  a 
rose  together,  its  hardiness,  free-bloom- 
ing, beauty,  and  scent,  will  surpass  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  though  the  golden  cups 
of  Marshal  Niel  may  be  richer  in  color, 
and  the  fragrance  of  La  France  recalls,  as 
no  other  rose  does,  the  luscious  fragrance 
of  Oriental  otto  of  roses. 

And  now,  instead  of  ordinary  bedding- 
out,  let  us  suggest  some  garden*be£ 
which  are  far  more  effective.  One  is  a 
bed  of  Lilium  auratum^  with  heliotrope 
to  fill  up  the  spaces.  Another  is  Af^a' 
panthus  umbellatus^  surrounded  by  L^ 
Ha  cardinalis.  Then  there  should  be  beds 
of  cannas,  of  gladiolus,  of  Clematis  Jack- 
wa»/i/ trained  over  withies,  of  zinnias,  of 
the  new  hybrid  begonias,  and  of  asters. 
Somewhere  room  should  be  found  for  a 
row  of  sweet  peas,  and  somewhere  for  a 
border  of  the  red  linum.  One  border  may 
be  given  up  to  annuals,  and  it  is  no  bad 
plan  to  mix  the  seeds  of  some  twenty 
varieties,  and  let  them  grow  up  together 
as  they  will.  The  blue  corn-flower  should 
have  a  piece  of  ground  to  itself,  and  so  of 
course  should  the  carnations.  The  white 
pinks  will  already  have  perfumed  the 
herbaceous  border  with  their  aromatic 
scent,  and  the  sweet-William  and  antir- 
rhinum will  also  have  claimed  a  place. 
The  convolvulus  major  should  have  a 
chance  of  climbing  over  a  trellis,  and 
the  large  nasturtium  of  trailing  over  a 
bank,  and  where  the  Tropceolum  specio- 
sum,  which  is  one  of  the  great  ornaments 
of  the  gardens  at  Minto  and  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  can  be  made  to  flourish  in  our 
English  garden,  it  will  be  found  as  beau- 
tiful as  either. 

Clumps  of  hollyhock,  crusted  over  with 
bloom,  should  be  planted  near  a  sundial, 
or  (as  says  the  author  of  the  well-known 
essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  Gardening") 
"in  a  long  avenue,  the  double  and  the 
single,  not  too  straightly  tied,  backed  by 
a  dark,  thick  hedge  of  ola-fashioned  yew.  * 

Sunflowers,  also  in  clumps,  should 
stand  out  here  and  there,  and  though  the 
modern  sceptics  may  tell  us  that  this 
American  plant  cannot  be  the  Clytie  of 
Grecian  story,  it  amply  vindicates  its 
name  by  its  large  discs,  surrounded  by 
golden  rays.  Tritomas  should  hold  up 
their  scarlet  maces  to  the  sun,  among 
tufts  of  the  Arundo  conspicua^  or  (better 
still,  if  possible)  of  pampas  ^rass.  Then 
there  should  always  be  a  bed  of  everlast- 
ings of  varied  kinds  and  colors.  Lastly, 
we  must  not  forget  to  plant,  for  the  sake 
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of  their  delicious  scent,  as  the  summer 
evening  falls,  the  curious  schizopetalon, 
and  the  better  known  mathiola,  or  night- 
scented  stock. 

But,  besides  its  flowers,  the  garden  is 
alive  with  other  happy  forms  of  life.  The 
blackbird,  as  the  laureate  tells  us,  will 
"  warble,  eat,  and  dwell "  among  the  espa- 
liers, and  the  thrush,  as  Mr.  Brownine 
reminds  us,  "  sings  each  song  twice  over," 
from  some  blossoming  pear-tree.  Then 
the  bees  are  busy  all  summer  long,  rifling 
for  themselves  the  flowers,  and  setting 
for  us  the  fruit.  "The  butterflies  flutter 
from  bush  to  bush,  and  open  their  wings 
to  the  warm  sun,"  and  a  peacock  or  red 
admiral,  or,  better  still,  a  humming-bird 
moth,  is  always  a  welcome  ^uest.  Only 
the  other  day  we  heard  a  delightful  story 
we  wish  we  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
act)  of  a  lady  who  got  some  chrysalises 
of  butterflies  from  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
and,  planting  in  a  corner  of  her  garden 
the  herbs  and  flowers  in  which  they  most 
delighted,  had  hovering  around,  for  many 
weeks  of  summer,  these  beautiful,  strange 
visitors  from  the  south. 

One  great  charm  of  a  garden  lies  in  the 
certainty  that  it  will  never  be  the  same 
two  years  running.  If  we  were  only  con- 
fident that  each  year  was  to  be  precisely 
like  the  last,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  we  could  feel  the  same  interest 
in  our  task.  It  is  really  no  paradox  when 
we  say,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  gardening 
should  be  always  more  or  less  of  a  strug- 

fle,  for  the  very  struggle,  as  should  always 
appen,  has  the  element  of  pleasure 
about  it.  Each  year  there  will  be  success 
on  one  side,  if  something  of  failure  on 
another.  And  there  are  always  difllicul- 
ties  enough.  There  are  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  bad  seasons,  from  climate,  or 
from  soil.  There  are  weeds  that  worry, 
and  seeds  that  fail.  There  are  garden 
pests  of  every  variety.  The  mice  nibble 
away  the  tulip-bulbs :  the  canker  gets  into 
the  rosebud,  and  the  green  fly  infests  the 
rose.  Wireworms  destroy  the  roots  of 
tender  annuals,  and  slugs  breakfast  upon 
their  sprouting  leaves.  Moles  and  birds 
and  caterpillars  have  each  and  all  their 
peculiar  plans  for  vexing  the  gardener's 
heart.  Then  again  certain  plants  are 
attacked  by  special  diseases  of  their  own. 
The  gladiolus  turns  yellow  and  comes 
to  nothing,  and  a  parasitic  fungus  de- 
stroys the  hollyhock.  And  yet,  if  there 
were  no  difficulties  to  contenci  against,  no 
forethought  to  be  exercised,  no  ingenuity 
to  be  displayed,  no  enemies  to  conquer,  it 
is  surely  impossible  that  we  could  feel  the 
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same  pleasure  and  personal  triumph  in 
our  success.  Then,  too,  each  year  the 
intelligent  gardener  will  arrange  new 
combinations,  grow  new  varieties  of 
plants,  and  aim  after  a  perfection  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

But  the  garden  has  no  less  also  a  sci- 
entific interest.  Fresh  species  of  plants 
are  constantly  enriching  our  flower-beds, 
and  botanists  are  constantly  searching 
the  wildest  and  most  remote  corners  of 
the  world  on  behalf  of  the  English  stove- 
house,  conservatory,  and  garden.  They 
endure  untold  harcfships,  and  Hsk  many 
dangers,  if  only  they  may  secure  some 
new  treasure.  Often  they  have  caught 
deadly  fever,  or  met  with  fatal  accidents 
in  their  search,  and,  true  martyrs  of  sci- 
ence as  they  are,  they  pass  away  forgotten, 
except  perchance  when  some  unwonted 
designation  of  a  plant  may  recall,  not  their 
memory  indeed,  but  their  name.  But  as 
one  drops  off,  another  will  succeed ;  and 
so,  among  far  coral  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  tropical  recesses  of  a  South 
American  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Asiatic 
mountains,  or  the  unexplored  mysteries 
of  New  Guinea,  these  lovers  of  nature  are 
at  work,  laboring  for  our  pleasure  and 
instruction,  and  procunng  for  us  new 
forms  of  vegetable  life  and  beauty.  And 
meanwhile  science  is  working  at  home  in 
another  and  a  happier  way.  Not  content 
with  finding  new  species  of  plants,  she  is 
forever  developing  fresh  varieties.  The 
art  is  no  new  one,  and  in  old  days  the 
simpler  minds  of  men  were  not'  quite 
sure  of  its  propriety.  It  was  unnatural, 
they  used  to  say.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Polixenes  tells  Perdita  that  there  is  an 
art  that  does  mend  nature,  and,  therefore, 
is  nature.  She  evidently  thinks  it  all 
sophistry,  and  not  a  gilly-flower  will  she 
have. 

I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

And  so,  too,  Andrew  Marvell*s  mower 
complains  of  the  gardener  that 

The  pink  grew  then  as  double  as  his  mind ; 

The  nutriment  did  change  the  kind ; 
With  strange  perfumes  he  did  the  roses  taint. 

And  flowers  themselves  were  taught  to  painL 

He  thinks  it  a  wicked  extravagance,  as  it 
certainly  was,  to  sell  a  meadow  for  the 
sake  of  a  tulip-root,  and  he  thinks  it  an 
absurdity,  as  it  certainly  was  not,  that 
we  should  have  brought  the  marvel  of 
Peru  over  so  many  miles  of  ocean ;  but 
all  this  might  be  forgiven,  but  not  the 
"  forbidden  mixtures  "  which  grafting  and 
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hybridizing  have  brought  about.  Mean- 
while, as  we  are  now  untroubled  by  such 
scruples,  we  may  not  only  enjoy  the 
results  of  the  art  of  the  skilful  florist,  but 
may  even  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the'  art  itself.  It  lets  us  into  many 
secrets  of  nature.  It  helps  to  explain 
problems  of  much  higher  significance 
than  the  brief  existence  of  a  garden 
flower.  It  makes  us  understand,  in  some 
small  degree,  how,  in  every  form  of  life, 
a  higher  type  may  be  produced  from  one 
of  inferior  order. 

And  the  results  are  really  wonderful. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  class  of  plants 
has  in  late  years  most  profited  by  the  art- 
ful nature,  or  unnatural  art,  of  the  skilful 
gardener;  but,  certainly,  some  of  the 
most  striking  successes  have  been  among 
roses,  clematis,  begonias,  and  rhododen- 
drons. 

But  it  is  not  the  florist  only  who  has 
been  helping  on  the  cause  ot  botanical 
science  at  home.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  botanists,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
naturalists,  have  been  increasingly  busy 
among  both  the  English  field  and  garden 
flowers.  The  old  botanists  indeed  had 
examined  with  every  minuteness  the 
structure  and  economy  of  the  blossom, 
had  counted  the  stamens  and  the  pistils, 
and  known  the  origin  of  the  swelling  of 
the  seed-vessel.  And  what  Linnaeus  had 
systematized,  Erasmus  Darwin  endeav- 
ored to  turn  into  a  romance.  Science  was 
to  be  made  popular  in  a  long  didactic 
poem,  and  "  The  Loves  of  the  Plants " 
was  the  curious  result.  But  to  treat  the 
various  organs  of  a  plant  as  if  they  were 
human  beings,  and  endowed  with  human 
passions,  was  obviously  too  far-fetched  a 
conceit  to  give  real  pleasure,  and  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  Mathias,  and  many 
others,  should  have  laughed  at  those, 
who 

In  sweet  tetrandrian  monogynian  strains 
Pant  for  a  pistil  in  botanic  pains. 

And  then  the  illustrators  took  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  in  Thornton's  "  New  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnccus," 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful botanical  works  ever  published,  we 
have  pictures  of  plants  with  Cupid  aim- 
ing a  shaft  at  them,  and  with  a  letterpress 
of  love-verses.  Into  the  new  system,  in- 
troduced by  Jussieu,  and  now  generally 
adopted  for  purposes  of  classsification, 
we  need  not  enter.  The  natural  system, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  certainly  the  sen- 
sible system,  has  now  held  its  own  for 
many  years,  though  the  more  artificial 
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system  of  Linnaeus  has  still  its  use  and 
votaries. 

The  most  recent  investigators  into  b(y 
tanical  science  are  not  classifying  plants, 
but  they  arc  examining  into  tne  meaning 
of  their  structure.  The  mere  task  of  de- 
scription and  enumeration  has  been  done, 
and  so  they  have  set  themselves  to  find 
out  why  certain  structures  exist,  and  irhv 
certain  habits  (if  we  may  use  the  word) 
have  been  formed.  Why  do  the  climbing 
plants  climb  at  all,  and  whv  do  some 
twine,  and  others  cling?  Why  do  the 
fly-catching  plants  cause  the  death  of 
numbers  of  unlucky  insects  ?  Why  are 
the  stamens  and  pistils  in  plants  of  such 
various  lengths  and  sizes?  Why  have 
some  flowers  a  hairv  fringe,  and  others 
drops  of  nectar  in  their  calyces  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  scent  of  flowers, 
and  what  is  the  object  of  the  night-open- 
ing flowers  ?  The  key  to  many  of  these 
questions  is  in  the  relationship  of  flowers 
to  insects ;  and  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  others,  have  done  very 
much  to  explore  and  then  to  popularize 
the  subject.  Much  that  is  most  impor- 
tant has  thus  been  made  known  to  us, 
but  these  eminent  naturalists  would  be 
the  first  to  own  that  there  is  much  more 
still  to  do.  The  secrets  of  nature  open 
out  but  slowly,  and  after  long  and  patient 
wooing.  It  would  sometimes  appear  too 
as  if  there  might  be  danger,  not  indeed  of 
adapting  facts  to  theory,  but  of  taking  it 
too  readily  for  granted  that  all  facts  must 
eventuallv  fit  into  some  favorite  theorj*. 
This  tendency  mav  not  be  so  apparent  in 
the  leaders  as  in  tneir  less  cautious  disci- 
ples in  these  scientific  researches.  From 
some  of  their  expressions  they  would 
almost  seem  to  imply  that  insects  were 
made  for  the  sake  of  fertilizing  flowers. 
They  attribute  the  bright  color  and  beauty 
of  flowers  not  to  the  same  good  purpose 
that  gives  beauty  elsewhere,  but  as  if  it 
were  merely  that  insects  may  be  attracted, 
and  do  their  duty  among  the  ripening  pol- 
len. They  are  contemptuous  at  the  idea 
of  a  (lower  being  intended  for  the  selfish 
pleasure  of  man,  and  not  for  its  own  |nl^ 
poses,  and  they  point  to  plants  of  beauty 
that  **  blush  unseen  "  where  man  cannot 
admire  them,  forgetting,  however,  that 
man  Aas  seen  them,  or  he  i^-ould  not  know 
of  their  existence.  They  will  learn  noth- 
ing of  the  aflluence  of  nature,  and  nothing 
is  quite  accepted  unless  its  use  can  be 
established,  though  on  this  principle  it  is 
hard  to  explain  why,  as  Bishop  Hall 
pointed  out  long  ago,  '*  there  is  many  a 
rich  stone  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  many  a  faire  pearl  laid  up  in  the 
bosome  of  the  sea,  that  never  was  seen, 
nor  never  shall  be."  They  will  not  allow 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  Divine  Wisdom 
"rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his 
earth,"  even  before  "his  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men." 

It  is  curious   how  apparent  extremes 
will   meet.      The   very  men,  who  would 
most  readily  throw  over  the  old  theologi- 
cal  argument    of    "design,"    which    be- 
lieved that  everything  was  done  in   the 
most  perfect  way  for  the  most  perfect 
ends,  will  now  in  the  interests  of  evolu- 
tion show  the  necessity  of  each  curve  of 
a  tlower-cup,   and  for  each   marking  on 
a   petal.      We    cannot   be   too    thankful 
to   them,    if   only  they   will    make   their 
ground  sure  at  every  step,  but  it  will  not 
do    to   generalize   too   rapidly.      For  in- 
stance, we   saw  it   stated  the  other  day 
that   veins    on   a   flower   were   probably 
guides    to   lead   insects   down    into    the 
noney-cup  below,  and  that  night-blowing 
flowers  were  without   them,    oecause   at 
night  they  would  be  invisible  and  useless. 
Unfortunately  it  has  since  been   shown 
that     the    Oenothera    taraxicifolia^    and 
probably  other  night-flowers    are   deeply 
marked  with  veins.     Again,  why  in  some 
cherry  blossoms  is  the  pistil  longer  than 
the  stamens,  so  that  the  fertilization  must 
be  effected  differently  to  what  it  is  in  the 
more  ordinary  varieties,   where   the   sta- 
mens  and   pistils   are   of  equal  length  ? 
Why  have  blossoms  gradually  developed 
properties    to  attract  insects,  when  it  is 
obvious  that   those  properties   were  not 
originally  required   for  the   perpetuation 
of  the  species  .'*     Why  should  some  flow- 
ers  of    magnificent   size,  like    the    mag- 
nolia,  require  scent  to  attract  insects,  if 
we    must    indeed    admit    that    use    and 
not    pleasure    is    the    end   and    aim   of 
every  attraction  of  the  garden  ?     And  if 
scent  is  necessary  in   this  case,  why  is  it 
not  so  where   the  flower  is  small  and  in- 
significant?    Why  among  roses   has    La 
France  a  delicious  perfume,  and  Baron- 
ess Rothschild  none  .^ 

But  such  questionings  are  inevitable  as 
yet :  meanwhile  facts  are  accumulating, 
and  the  whole  truth,  thanks  to  the 
patient  and  laborious  workers  of  our  time, 
may  one  day  be  known. 

But  quite  apart  from  scientific  inter- 
ests, a  real  old  garden,  unaltered  and 
unspoiled,  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its 
own.  it  is  sure  to  be  haunted  by  asso- 
ciations, and  nothing  calls  up  associa- 
tions bO  quickly  and  certainly  as  a  sudden 
scent  of  liowers  coming  and  going  upon 
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the  summer  air.  Time  and  change  may 
have  been  busy  since  some  lon^-absent 
member  of  the  family  has  revisited  his 
old  home,  but  the  flowers  and  their  fra- 
grance, still  the  same  as  ever,  will  call  up 
all  the  past.  There  is  the  corner  where 
the  first  violets  were  always  found ;  there 
is  the  rosebush  from  which  a  flower  may 
once  have  been  gathered,  of  which  the 
poor  faded  petals  still  remain ;  there  is 
the  lavender,  which  supplied  the  oaken 
presses  where  the  house-linen  was  always 
kept.  And,  apart  from  all  such  fond  and 
foolish  private  memories,  there  are  all  the 
associations  with  which  literature  has  con- 
secrated the  old  garden  flowers.  Pelar- 
goniums, calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  new-comers  have  but  few 
friends,  but  not  an  old  flower  but  is 
"  loaded  with  a  thought,"  as  Emerson 
says  of  the  asters  on  the  slopes  at  Con- 
cord. Roses,  lilies,  violets,  primroses, 
and  daffodils,  have  been  written  about 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  words  of 
great  poets  rise  unbidden  to  the  memory 
at  sight  of  them.  And  then  certain  flow- 
ers will  recall  an  entire  scene,  and  Mar- 
guerite asks  her  fate  from  the  large  white 
daisy  whose  name  she  bears,  or  Corisande, 
in  her  garden  of  every  perfume,  gathers  — 
but  not  for  herself  —  her  choicest  rose. 

While  a  garden  owes  so  much  to  the 
poet's  pen,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  owe 
comparatively  little  to  the  artist's  brush. 
Who  can  recall  a  single  picture  of  gardens 
or  of  flowers  that  ever  gave  him  any  great 
amount  of  pleasure.  Is  Watteau  an  ex- 
ception? But  it  is  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, not  the  garden,  for  which  one 
really  cares.  And  of  flower- painters, 
there  are  Van  Huysum  and  the  Dutch- 
men, with  their  piles  and  masses  of  blos- 
som, of  large  size,  but  generally  of  dull 
color,  and  without  light  or  warmth  about 
them.  Then  there  are  our  English  flower- 
painters  ;  with  some  the  flowers  are  only 
subsidiary  to  the  picture,  and  they  seem 
to  have  adopted  Gilpin*s  advice  that 

by  a  nice  representation  of  such  trifles,  he  [the 
painter]  would  be  esteemed  puerile  and  pe- 
dantic.     Fern-leaves  perhaps,  or  dock,  if  his 
piece  be  large,  he  might  condescend  to  imi- 
tate ;  but  if  he  wanted  a  few  touches  of  red  or 
blue  or  yellow,  to  enliven  and  enrich  any  par- 
ticular spot  on  his  foreground,  instead  of  aim- 
I  ing  at  the  exact  representation  of  any  natural 
plant,  he  will  more  judiciously  give  the  tint  he 
,  wants  in  a  few  random  general   touches  of 
;  something  like  nature,  and  leave  the  spectator, 
'  if  he  please,  to  find  out  a  resemblance.     Botan- 
ical  precision  may  please  us  in   the  flower- 
i  pieces  of  Van  Ha)*8um,  but  it  would  be  paltry 
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and  affected  in  the  landscapes  of  Claude  or 
Salvator. 

But  even  when  the  flower  or  plant  is 
something  better  than  a  "  touch  "  of  color, 
there  is  often  some  gross  carelessness,  or 
ignorance,  which  gives  a  sense  of  annoy- 
ance rather  than  of  pleasure.     Each  re- 
turning year,   the   Gardeners*   Chronicle 
reviews  the  Royal  Academy  from  a  botan- 
ical point  of  view,  and  nothing  can  be 
droller  than  the  blunders  it  points  out. 
Sometimes  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  various 
seasons  are  growing  together,  or  a  wood, 
through    which    a    Knight    is    riding,   is 
adorned  with  agarics  and  fungi  that  be- 
long to  different   periods   of    the   year. 
Sometimes  places,  no  less  than  times,  are 
set  at  nought,  as  in  an  instance  quoted  by 
Mr.  Kossctti  from  the  Exhibition  of  1868, 
where  a  Greek  maiden  is  gathering  blos- 
soms from  a  pot  of  (American)  azaleas. 
But,  indeed,  such  instances  are  only  too 
common.     In  how  many  modern  classical 
pictures,  for  example,  lias  not  the  lar^e 
sunflower  of  America  been  introduced.'^ 
But  when  the  flower  itself  is  one  impor- 
tant part  of  the  picture,  how  curiously 
unsatisfactory   is    too   often   the   result! 
No  one  has  tried  more  earnestly  to  set 
our  painters  right  in  these  matters  than 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  how  little  even  now  have 
they  profited    by  his    teaching !     They 
catch  hold  of  a  suggestion,  as  when  he 
once  told  them  {showed  them,  we  might 
say)  that  a  spray  of  pink  apple-blossom 
against  a  blue  sky  was  beautiful,  and  the 
next  exhibition  or  two  abounded  in  blos- 
soming apple-boughs :  but  they  seem  un- 
able to  grasp  a  principle.     It  was  in  1851, 
in  his  tract  on  "  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  that 
he  urged  the  painting  of  *•*•  the  heather  as 
it  erows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the  hare- 
bell as  they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,*' and  this  very  year,  while  speaking 
of  the  .same  artist,  Mr.  Hunt,  he  has  had 
to  repeat  the  same  lesson,  that  plants  that 
grow  are  pleasanter  objects  than  flowers 
that  are  gathered.    And,  indeed,  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.    A  bunch  of  gar- 
den roses  thrown  carelessly  down  upon  a 
mossy  bank  —  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
exhibition  without  one  —  not  only  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  incongruity  (as  though 
the  fashionable  flowers  were  out  at   a 
picnic),  but  a  stronger  feeling  still  of  com- 
ing death.    We  know  those  roses  must 
wither  and  die,  almost,  we  fancv,  as  we 
look  upon  them.    No  dew  that  tails  can 
now  keep  them  alive,  as  it  will  the  humble 
moss  —  so  much  better  than  they  —  on 
which  they  rest.    And  it  is  almost  worse 
when    the   poor,   gathered   flowers    are 


brought  indoors  and  placed  in  some  blue 
jar  or  Salviati  vase,  and  the  artist  shon 
how  carefully  he  can  draw,  not  so  much 
the  petals  ot  the  flowers,  as  the  texture  of 
the  porcelain  or  the  iridescence  of  the 
glass.     It  is  difficult  enough  worthily  to 

Caint  the  light  and  ^low  of  color  in  aov 
eautiful  flower,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  painted, 
let  it  be  when  the  plant  is  still  growing, 
and  as  it  grows.  Any  garden  will  give 
subjects  enough,  if  they  are  only  sought 
for.  Here  is  a  bank  of  aaflodils ;  here  the 
white  narcissus  and  the  red  anemone  have 
formed  a  group;  here  a  blue  forget  me-noC 
looks  up  into  the  bell  of  the  snake*s4iead 
fritillary;  here  is  a  great  peony  bowed 
down  with  its  crimson  elobes;  here  a 
nasturtium  trails  its  bright  yellow  bbf- 
soms  along  a  bit  of  grev  old  rock :  here  a 
cluster  of  hollyhocks  keeps  watch  by  a 
garden  walk;  liere  the  purple  clematis 
clings  to  the  orchard  hedge.  Pictures  of 
flowers  such  as  these,  it  only  the  artist 
have  some  sense  of  color  and  some  refine- 
ment of  taste,  would  give  a  real  and  almost 
a  new  pleasure  to  us  all. 

But  there  must  be  no  artistic  grouping, 
or  representing  of  things  as  they  should 
be,  rather  than  as  they  are.  The  work 
must  be  conscientious,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
great  living  sculptor  who,  having  to  carve 
an  iv)'-plant  upon  a  tablet,  went  himself 
to  study  the  form  of  growing  ivy,  and 
found  how  entirely  dif&rent  it  is  fron 
the  conventional  wreaths  of  the  ordinarf 
marble-mason. 

There  is  one  question  in  connection 
with  English  horticulture,  to  which  at 
first  sight  it  does  not  seem  ouite  easy  10 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Are  the  iwt- 
er-shows,  the  number  of  which  it  con- 
stantly increasing,  an  advantage  or  not? 
They  certainly  stimulate  the  production 
of  magnificent  fruit,  of  beautiful  florist- 
flowers,  and  of  handsome  atove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  But  how  do  they 
affect  the  gardens  in  which  these  priie 
specimens  are  grown  ?  It  is  mere  matter 
of  fact  that,  when  a  gardener  begins  to 
think  of  exhibiting,  he  is  very  apt  to  pn 
undue  attention  to  the  plants  woich  wiu 
secure  him  prizes  and  reputation.  If  his 
master  is  satisfied  with  the  usual  monot- 
ony of  ^den-beds,  why  should  the  p^ 
dener  give  special  attention  to  what  cu 
be  of  no  service  to  himself  ?  So  lie 
throws  his  whole  strength  into  soae 
bunches  of  gnqpes,  some  doi«n  roseti 
some  trained  chrysanthemums.  And  Chit 
is  not  the  worst  of  it  The  **  dressi^tr" 
of  particular  blooms  has  recently  becow 
an  art,  and  little  curling-inHis  ne  <» 
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ployed  to  get  petals  Into  their  proper 
shape,  and  other  various  deyices  mre  osed 
for  various  flowers.  But  there  is  after  all 
a  moralitir  in  these  things.  It  is  allowa- 
ble to  cut  away  superfluous  petals,  but  it 
is  not  allowable  to  insert  fragments  of 
another  blossom.  This  seems  to  be  the 
limit.  Now  we  confess  the  whole  system 
seems  to  us  thoroughly  bad,  and  we  rec« 
ommend  the  managers  of  flower-shows  to 
forbid  *'  dressing  *'  of  every  kind.  If  not 
exactly  dishonest  in  itself,  it  leads  on, 
and  very  easily,  to  the  worst  forms  of  dis- 
honesty. But,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
aspect,  nothing  can  be  more  spoiling  to 
the  gardener  than  these  flower-shows  so 
constantly  are.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prize-ticket  eenerally  asserts  that  the 
prize  is  adjudged  to  "  Mr.  — ^  gardener 
to ."  The  owner  of  the  garden  Is  no- 
body, and  the  gardener  is  everything* 
The  prize  is  in  almost  every  case  r«s;ardra 
as  the  unchallenged  property  of  the  gar- 
dener,  who  has,  nevertheless,  won  the 
prize  by  his  master's  plant,  reared  at  his 
master's  expense,  and  at  the  cost  of  time 
which  has  made  him  too  frequently  neg- 
lect much  more  important  matters. 

Is  it  any  wonder  if  horticulture  In  Its 
best  sense  —  that  is,  the  culture  of  the 
garden  as  a  whole  —  is  not  what  It 
should  be  ?  No  gardener  canjget  prises 
for  well-kept  beds,  for  effects  oi  harmoni- 
ous coloring,  for  arrangement  of  shrub- 
beries, for  the  grouping  of  herbaceous 
plants.  He  is  tempted  for  the  sake  of  a 
sinele  specimen  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of 
a  whole  plant  or  the  clusters  of  an  entire 
fruit-tree.  That  it  is  most  important  for 
nurserymen  to  be  able  to  compare  new 
species,  or  new  varieties  of  old  species,  Is 
of  course  undeniable.  That  our  ordinary 
flower-show  is  for  the  ordinary  spectator 
an  extremely  pretty  sig^ht  is  no  less  cer^ 
tain.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  wiser  coorse  for 
any  one  who  really  cares  about  bis  garden, 
and  would  rather  have  a  succession  of 
well-cultured  flowers  than  some  merely 
exceptional  success,  to  discourage  his 
gardener  from  exhibiting. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that 
**the  English  flower-garden^  may  afford 
far  greater  pleasure  than  it  does  at  pres* 
ent.  We  must  learn  to  look  on  plants, 
not  as  mere  points  of  color,  but  as  okl 
friends  on  whose  coming  we  can  rely,  and 
who,  returnine:  with  the  recurring  seasons, 
bring  back  with  them  pleasant  memorlea 
of  past  years.  And  if,  as  often  happenSf 
they  are  plants  consecrated  by  acme  or 
legend,  the  imagination  is  ^liosMic^  aa 


sorely  as  the  heart  Is  stfmd  We  oraat 
remember,  too,  that  our  personal  detljriit 
in  a  garden  is  entirely  Independent  oflta 
size  or  the  perfection  of  iu  appUancetrf 
A  child's  garden,  such  ms  Mary  Howitt 
once  described,  a  few  pots  ol  mask  or 
mignonette  on  the  window^edge  of  a 
schoolboy's  study,  will  afford  a  pleasure 
which  acres  of  garden,  left  only  to  the 
gardener's  care,  can  never  give.  '*  How> 
can  I  care  for  this  garden?  It  la  so 
much  too  large  to  care  abonf— -a  hui^» 
wlio  owns  one  of  the  famona  gardens  in 
the  north  of  England,  once  aaid  to  us; 
and  it  was  Impossible  not  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty. 

Indeed,  as  with  everythiaff  else,  the 
garden  will  soon  grow  diul,  ana  the  flow- 
ers lose  their  attraction,  unkM  we  takb 
the  manmment,  partly  at  least.  Into  oar 
own  hands,  and  be  masters  not  in  name 
bnt  in  reality.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  tn^ 
derstand  every'  natter  ol  detail,  tiioiigli 
onr  interest  will  strengtiten  aa  oar  prao^ 
tical  knowledge  grows.  But  at  least  we 
may  make  up  onr  minds  as  to  what  we 
want  to  have  done,  and  then  take  care 
that  the  gardener  carries  out  oar  orders. 
We  are  too  often  the  abadafte  slavea  ol 
our  gardeners,  and  they  in  tarn  (of  course 
we  are  not  speaking  of  ezceotlons)  are 
too  often  the  slaves  of  an  nnUileiligent  roo* 
tine.  We  have  learnt,  as  Baeon  aaid,  **  to 
htUdsiaitfy  sooner  than  \o  xmrdm/Uufy^ 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  peribo- 
tion.'*  It  Is  reallv  aboot  tioM  that  we 
learnt  the  more  dimcnlt  leason. 


BUSH-LirS  IN  QUBXKSLANIX 


PREPARIMO  FOR  THB  TBUNO  UBTOfO* 
—  BMIN  BEY«»  FITZ(»IIALD*S  SrtMTKI^ 
ADVENTURB. 

Stone's  stay  at  Mr.  Gn^s  statioft 
this  time  was  prodective  of  many  reaidtai 
In  the  fliet  pbce,  he  erraaged  with  hie 
fntore  father^n4aw  to  atodc  the  newijF 
discovered  coontry  ae  aeon  ae  poasifale. 
His  own  marrii^  waa  to  take  n&ee  la  a 
couple  of  flMmths*  tfane^  and  he  nad  proa* 
isea  Bessie  a  abort  trip  down  to  Sydney 
afterwards,  to  whidi  ahe  looked  iofwara 
with  excited  ddigbt  Fitigerald  liad  ekm 
beennochofteaer  at  Betyamaso  sinoe  the 
explorei^s  retam  than  fiSraoaaetiaie  pre* 
vioosly;  and  on  retnming  to  Unganron 
lie  fteflwieBtiy  eiOMRiaMNi  'Os^'tiie  iHiMMeeaR 
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of  the  little  party  at  Mr.  Gray's  to  John, 
and  sometimes  he  wondered',  musingly, 
why  it  was  that  Phoebe  refused  all  offers 
of  marria«je.  He  thought  she  was  far 
more  suitable  for  a  wife  than  wild,  merry 
Bessie.  He  evidently  liked  riding  over 
to  Ketyammo  very  much  more  than  for- 
merly, whatever  was  the  cause. 

Stone's  description  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  ])robable  future  value,  had  weighed 
so  strongly  with  Fitzgerald,  that,  on  his 
representations,  his  father  had  bought  a 
run  from  one  of  the  explorer's  compan- 
ions. This,  while  it  adjoined  the  fine 
downs  country  belonging  to  Mr.  Gray 
and  Stone,  was,  he  thought,  although  of 
a  poorer  character,  more  suited  as  a  cattle 
station,  from  its  being  timbered  and 
better  watered ;  and  it  was  proposed  that 
John  should  go  up  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
to  stock  it,  as  a  managing  partner.  The 
money  saved  from  the  wreck  which  Cos- 
grove  and  M*Duff  had  made  of  his  inherit- 
ance, together  with  his  salary  since  he 
joined  Fitzgerald,  formed  part  of  the  in- 
vesting money;  and  his  kind  friends  gave 
him  liberal  terms,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
pay  off  the  rest.  This  was  too  good  an 
offer  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  belief  that 
the  station  would  soon  double  its  value, 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
the  colony,  once  more  restored  his  fervent 
hopes  of  success  in  life. 

AH  went  merrily,  therefore,  after  Stone's 
return.  Sometimes  some  of  the  girls  of 
the  neighborhood,  of  whom  there  were 
not  many,  would  gather  at  Betyammo, 
around  the  bride-elect,  excitedly  inter- 
ested in  the  coming  event ;  and  then  it 
Cdriouslv  happened  that  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen found  that  business  of  importance 
called  them  there  also,  and  picnics,  jun- 
ketings of  all  kinds,  and  riding-parties 
were  the  inevitable  consequences. 

Great  doings  were  looked  forward  to  at 
the  forthcommg  races.  The  little  town- 
ship of  Yering  was  the  hcidquarters  of  a 
very  well  supported  racing-club,  and  the 
squatters  and  landowners  round  about 
had  much  pride  in  boasting  that  the  lib- 
eral prizes  offered  at  their  meeting  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  first-class  cracks  from 
Randwick  and  Homebush.*  At  the  race- 
ball,  which  took  place  there,  all  the  beauty 
of  the  district  delii^hted  to  meet,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  this  should  be  Bessie's 
last  public  appearance  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  Ungahrun  people  had  also 
much  interest  in  the  commg  stru2:gle. 

Fitzgerald  had  long  had  a  notion  that 

*  Noted  race-courses  in  New  South  Wales. 


his  black  horse  was  possessed  of  a  great 
turn  of  speed,  and  John  had  determiQcd 
to  test  his  merits  thoroughly.  With  this 
view  he  had  entered  him  for  tbe  Yering 
cup,  and  another  race  or  two  to  be  con- 
tested for  at  the  same  time. 

The  meeting  was  fast  approaching,  and 
every  morning  at  earliest  dawn  John  might 
be  seen  with  his  enthusiastic  assistant 
Tommy,  as  they  gave  the  animal  his 
morning  gallop  on  a  nice  level  bit  of  plain 
just  outside  the  paddock. 

"Emin  Bey" — for  so  John  had  chris- 
tened him,  after  one  of  his  heroes,  the 
bold  Mameluke,  who  leaped  his  chamr 
over  the  blood-stained  walls  of  the  Cairo 
citadel,  to  the  dizzy  plain  below  —  was 
reallv  a  noble  creature.  His  head  showed, 
in  tf)e  deep  cheek,  wide  forehead  and 
throat,  full,  soft  eye,  long,  delicate  ears, 
and  genera]  leanness,  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  his  sirens  Eastern  origin.  Long- 
bodied  but  short-backed,  with  round,  weU- 
sprung  barrel  and  powerful  hindquarters, 
the  veins  standing  out  like  network  on 
his  shiny  satin-like  skin,  his  appearance 
justified  their  faith  in  him.  He  was  per- 
haps a  trifle  loose  in  the  couplings,  but 
that,  at  any  rate,  was  no  bar  to  his  tra\-el- 
ling  qualities;  and  a  glance  at  the  muscu- 
lar forearms,  short,  clean  cannon-bones, 
broad,  flat  hocks,  and  long,  lathy,  yet  iron- 
sinewed  pasterns,  assured  them  that  the 
freedom  from  work  which  he  had  hitheno 
enjoyed,  had  materially  assisted  In  devel- 
oping those  powers  on  which  rested  their 
hopes. 

Watch  him  as  he  stands  there,  trem- 
bling all  over  with  excitement,  every  nerre 
quivering;  the  beautiful  creature  knows 
that  in  another  instant  he  will  be  eating 
up  the  morning  air  as  he  tears  his  light- 
ning path  through  it. 

Tommy  mounts  lightly,  for  John  has 
grown  much  too  heavy.  Off — away  be 
flies !  see  how  the  supple  back  curves 
with  everv  stride !  He  is  like  a  huge 
greyhound.  Here  he  comes !  John  times 
him  as  he  arrives.  If  he  does  equaJly 
well  on  Yering  course,  it  will  take  a  good 
horse  to  beat  him. 

Knlf  Cosgrove  has  also  an  interest  in 
the  Yering  meeting  this  year  of  no  co» 
mon  order.  His  deraandls  upon  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Foreclose  durine  tbe  last  tvro 
years  had  been  so  heavy,  that  his  infuri- 
ated father  had  peremptorily  forbiddea 
them  to  advance  one  shilling  more,  nd 
Ralf's  affairs  looked  desperate.  Sv^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  men  who  Hildas 
stood  the  art  of  plucking,  in  its  iiiccit 
sense,  he  couU  not  emt  WiA (M  nmrf; 
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Once  that  failed,  his  imiK)rtance  went '  means  improved  him ;  and  although  he 
with  it  — for  Ralf,  with  all  the  will  in  the  j  had  made  a  cat's-paw  of  his  friend  in  the 
world,  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  matter  of  forgery,  he  would  not  have 
skill  to  turn  hawk  himself.  He  owed  ',  hesitated  in  entenng  upon  any  desperate 
money  everywhere.  Creditors  began  to  ;  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  tunds. 
dun  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  instigation  of !  It  was  at  this  stage  of  their  history  that 
his  evil  genius  Cane,  he  drew  a  cheque  they  started  up  to  Brisbane,  and  thence 
on  the  station  agents,  which  he  signed  in  |  made  their  way  to  Yering  township,  with 
imitation  of  M'Duffs  crooked,  twig-like  j  their  confidential  following  of  "jock"  and 
characters.  It  was  a  capital  imitation, '  stable-helps.  Here  they  took  up  their  res- 
and  so  easy,  —  the  two  young  men  roared  j  idence  for  the  time  being,  much  courted 
at  the  perfect  resemblance.  Half  found  and  flattered  by  Mr.  Sub-Inspector  Dow- 
no  difficulty  in  writing  off  one  after  an-  Ian,  who  felt  it  quite  an  honor  to  walk 
other  of  them,  and  it  answered  well,  for  |  about  with  such  well-known  turfites,  and 


Messrs.  Hond  and  Foreclose  paid  them 
without  scruple.  Once  more  afloat,  his 
usual  recklessness  returned,  until  the 
breakdown  of  the  favorite  on  Randwick 
again  upset  his  equilibrium. 

He  and  Cane  had  some  time  previously 
purchased  between  them  a  well  known 
Sydney  horse,  whose  performances,  al- 
thou;^h  a  shade  too  slow  to  secure  him 
first-class  honors  on  the  metropolitan  turf, 
were  nevertheless  considerably  better 
than  those  of  any  horse  he  might  expect 


whose  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation 
they  had  bought,  by  talcing  him,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  into  tneir  counsels.  To  his 
disparaging  shrugging  of  the  shoulders 
and  contemptuous  nodding  of  the  head 
they  were  obliged  for  much  long  odds 
laicl  against  their  horse  by  the  confiding 
sheep  and  cattle  men  of  the  district,  who 
all  *•  knew  Dowlan."  He  was  a  real  good 
fellow,  and  would  give  them  the  straight 
tip.  He  managed,  however,  to  back  the 
Sydney  crack  nuietly,  right  and  left ;  and 


to  contend  against  at  an  up-country  meet-   as  the  Bindarobina  norsewas  the  favorite 


in;^.  and  the  animal  had  been  nought 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  entering  him  for 
the  coming  Yering  races. 

Half  was  well  acquainted  with  the  capa- 


of  the  district,  he  found  not  a  few  takers. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  races  came 
off,  Fitzgerald  was  called  to  Sydney  to 
confer  on  urgent  business  with  his  father. 


bilities  of  the  various  horses  in  the  dis- 1  It  was  rather  annoying  to  miss  the  fun 
trict;  indeed  there  was  only  one  to  fear, ;  which  all  looked  forward  to  at  Bessie's 
—  ahorse  belonging  to  the  Bindarobina  j  wedding,  and  he  had  also  grown  much 
station,  brought  out  and  raced  at  the  ex- '  interested  in  the  success  of  his  horse; 

f>cnsc  of  the  shareholders  in  that  concern  I  but  it  could   not  be  helped.     The  days 
)y  its  aristocratic  superintendent.  ■;  spent  in  Sydney  were  to  him  a  very  weari- 

Cos;;rove's  affairs  were  so  desperate  I  ness  of  the  flesh.  He  had  no  sympathies 
now  that  a  desi)erate  effort  was  required  ,  in  common  with  the  oflFice,  and  general 
to  set  them  strai;^ht.  To  meet  the  Rand- !  pen-and-ink  style  of  men  who  swarm  in 
wick  losses  Rait  had  been  again  neces- 1  every  city,  and  there  were  but  few  bush- 
sitated  to  use  M 'Duffs  name  — this  time  ■  men  in  town  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
to  a  set  of  bills  which  his  creditors  held.;  His  father  and  mother  occupied  a  beau- 
in  .security,  the  first  of  them  being  due  •  tiful  residence  at  Pott's  Point,  looking 
a  short  time  after  the  Yering  meeting.  |  out  on  the  sea.  A  charming  garden,  laid 
Accordingly  they  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  out  in  terraces  decorated  with  statues, 
the  success  of  their  horse.  '  fountains,  and  shady  bowers,  ran  down  to 

He  couldn't  fail.  They  would  take  '  a  snug  little  yacht  anchorage,  in  which  a 
every  precaution.  The  Yering  people  trim,  rakish-looking  cutter,  with  an  im- 
knew  nothing  of  the  thousand  and  one  1  mense  tapering  mast,  rode  securely  at 
d<>(];j:es  of  the  great  courses,  and  Cane  anchor,  —  for  Xlr.  Fitzgerald,  senior,  al- 
and he  had  not  served  a  long  apprentice-  though  stiff  and  well  up  in  years,  still 
shi])  to  the  craft  without  profiling  by  it.        retained  that  love  of  out-door  amusements 

The  affairs  of  the  former  worthy  were  ;  which  had  ever  characterized  him. 
quite  as  desperate  as  those  of  his  patron. '  From  the  marble-pillared  verandah  on 
}lis  brutal,  domineering  vulgarity  had  one  side  a  full  view  could  be  had  of  the 
made  him  Irfited  by  those  whose  interests  harbor  right  up  to  the  head  ;  and  it  was  a 
it  had  formerly  been  to  cultivate  his  com-  glorious  sight,  when  blowing  fresh,  to 
pany.  Insolent  and  overbearing,  his  own  watch  the  white  horses  rearing  their 
proper  '*  crowd"  detested  him.  During  1  watery  crests  as  they  charged  madly  into 
the  last  twelvemonths  he  had  given  him-  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  other 
self  greatly  up  to  drink,  which  had  by  no  i  side  of  the  bouse  a  Dot  less  beautiful 
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scene  met  the  gaze.  The  broad  expanse 
of  Wooloomooloo  Day  ran  into  the 
town  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  of  which 
Pott's  Point  ana  another  beautiful  prom- 
ontory formed  the  horns,  while  still 
further  over  lay  another  yet  more  lovely 
little  cove,  surrounded  by  the  enchanting 
Uotanical  Gardens  and  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  from  amid  which  the  castellated 
lowers  of  Government  House  looked 
down  upon  Garden  I  sland,  the  little 
island-tower  of  Fort  Uenison,  and  the 
men-of-war  at  anchor.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbor  could  be  seen  the  north 
shore,  dotted  with    handsome  villas   and 

tardens,  Neutral  Hay,  and  the  dark-tim- 
ercd  eminences  stretching  away  towards 
Middle  Harbor.  Hundreds  of  ships  lay 
at  anchor;  steamers  came  and  went; 
yachts  glided,  fairy-like,  in  and  out  of  the 
most  beautiful  nooks,  or  tacked  about 
with  their  freight  of  pleasure-seekers  ;  and 
a  multitude   oi  smaller  craft  covered  the 


such  a  home,  lilted  with 
and  encircled  by  troops  of  friends,  but 
Willie  [■■ilzgeralcl's  tastes  did  not  lie  that 
way.  He  would  not  have  exchanged  one 
hour  of  the  free,  healthy,  bush-life  for  a 
month  of  Sydney's  delights  and  dissipa- 
tions. Obliged  by  business  to  slay  a 
certain  pericu  in  town,  he  found  timehan^ 
very  heavy  oa  his  hands.  He  wandered 
into  his  club  and  read  the  papers  listless- 
ly, and  wandered  out  again.  Sometimes 
he  would  stroll  along  George  Street  to  the 
"  Royal,"  in  the  iiope  of  catching  a  stray 
bushman  down  on  business  like  himself, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  city  was 
alwavs  hare  of  that  lively  class.  He  had, 
in  desperation,  commenced  a  flirtation 
with  one  of  the  fascinating  damsels  be- 
longing to  the  bar  of  that  much-frequented 
establishment,  when  a  trivial  event  com- 
pletely changed  his  thoughts,  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  his  existence. 

Calling  late  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  he  had  become  acquainted,  he 
was  shown  into  a  large  and  tastefully-fur- 
nished drawing-room.  Tlie  chairs,  otto- 
mans, and  sofas,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  win- 
dow-hangings, were  in  amber  satin.  The 
floor  was  ol  inlaid  Ziirich-wood  tiles,  of 
particularly    flne    manufacli 


statues,  ormolu  clocks,  antique  vases, 
ivory  carvings,  Chinese  embroidery,  old 
china,  and  a  thousaitd  and  one  expensive 


aitd  useless  articles  of  the  Weilem  ud 
Eastern  worlds,  lay  scattered  about.  Ad 
immense  window,  lookinj;  out  upon  ibt 
sheltered  cove  aod  the  Uotanical  Gat- 
dens,  occupied  nearly  all  of  one  side  of 
the  room,  the  beautiful  view  being  rept» 
duccd  in  huge  mirrors,  skilfully  arrao^ 
with  that  design,  on  the  opposite  itit. 
Large  plate.elass  foldine-doors  led  iuloa 
spacious  and  eleg3ntU--fitted-uj)  conserve 
tory,  on  the  third  side,  the  pillared  sup- 
porters of  its  roof  being  twined  tooad 
with  graceful  and  rare  creepers.  This 
tropical  display  of  broad-leafed  plants  and 
glorious  flowering  creepers  and  shrubs 
was  also  made,  by  an  ingenious  adjust 
ment  of  mirrors,  to  multiply  its  beanticfc 
A  few  choice  landscapes,  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  adorned  here  and  there  the  hap 
moniously  papered  walls,  while  the  ceil- 
ing was  toned  and  decorated  to  nuld 
the  rest  of  the  afiartmenL 

As  Fitzgerald  entered,  his  eye  fellupoa 
the  figure  of  a  lady  standing  near  the  win- 
dow, gazing  upon  the  calm,  glassy  sea  and 
dark  Norfolk  pines  of  the  ganlena.  The 
flood  of  evening  sunset  bathed  her  figure 
in  light,  and,  reflected  by  the  mirrored 
walls,  caused  the  room  to  shine  in  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  warm,  golden  light.  Sodeep 
had  been  her  preoccupation  of  mind  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  announcement  of  his 
name,  and  continued  her  nieditatiodl. 
As  Fitzgerald  approached  be  becane 
aware  that  she  was  much  younger  thai 
the  lady  he  had  called  upon,  althcnucb  her 
back  was  as  yet  turned  to  him.  Ine  fir 
ure,  though  not  exacdy  tall,  carried  wiln 
it  an  idea  oE  height.  The  form  was  e» 
ceedingly  graceful ;  and  the  attilnde  of 
pensive  thought,  as  she  leaned  slightly 
upon  a  marble  pillar  of  the  window,  cos- 
trasted  strongly,  as  did  her  dark,  qsiti 
dress,  with  tlie  goigeous  richness  of  her 
surroundings. 

A  premonitory  hem  from  FiligcnU 
drew  her  attention  towards  him,  ud  M 
she  turned  round  her  great  beauty  be- 
came apparent.  The  contour  of  the  head 
was  of  a  purely  Grecian  type.  LaifC 
masses  of  brown  hair  were  dbne  op  si» 
ply,  and  formed  a  great  abinliiK  kool  b» 
hind.  Her  eyes  were  full  and  Huge,  »d 
rather  oblong,  the  soft  bmra  poplli 
relieved  by  the  china4ilce  pori^  A  At 
white.  A  delicate  bewitdung  bom,  woi 
a  pair  of  arch  lips,  \  J  ^ 
formed  themselves  into  thM 
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anon  appearing  to  hide  itself  as  quickly,  j 
completed  an  oval  face  of   a   loveliness 
never  before  observed  by  the  squatter, 
who  stood  bewildered. 

With  perfect  self-possession,  but  quiet- 
ly, and  with  a  modest,  maiden-like  grace, 
tlie  youn«;  jijirl  received  the  stranger,  and 
explained  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
dc:>irous  of  i)aying  his  respects  was  from 
homo,  but  would  shortly  return ;  and  Fitz- 
gerald, more  and  more  struck  with  the 
sweet,  sad  expression  of  the  features,  and 
the  composed  manner  of  his  entertainer, 
took  advanta.a;e  of  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
\on}X  his  visit  and  improve  his  acquain- 
tance. Her  conversation  had  no  less 
charm  for  him  than  her  beauty.  She 
spoke  of  ICnpjland  and  its  scenery  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Australia,  until  Fitz- 
gerald thou^jht  it  the  most  delightful  place 
in  the  world.  She  praised  the  beauty  of 
the  .^cene  before  them,  and  it  instantly 
acciuired  tenfold  more  loveliness  than  he 
had  noticed  in  it  before.  She  spoke  of 
Tennyson,  and  IJrowning,  and  Longfel- 
low, and  i)oor  Willie  Fitzgerald  felt  him- 
self on  unknown  ground,  and  mentallv 
resolved  to  give  up  several  hours  each 
day  to  their  study.  An  hour  Hew  past. 
It  was  lime  to  go,  but  he  could  not  wrench 
himself  away.  The  long,  dark  lashes 
which  fringed  the  expressive  eyes  rested 
on  a  cheek  on  which  the  rich  color,  mant- 
ling through  the  dark  yet  transparent 
skin,  came  and  went  with  every  emotion. 
Willie  Fitzgerald  had  discovered  a  new 
world  in  the  calm,  dark  depths  hidden  by 
those  drooping  lashes. 

The  lady  not  arriving,  he  was  at  last 
obliged,  for  very  shame's  sake,  to  rise  and 
take  his  departure. 

I  lis  mind  dwelt  upon  the  dark  beauty 
of  the  young  girl  he  had  left.  He  could 
not  rest.  Who  was  she  ?  What  was  her 
name  ?  Why  was  it  that  he  only  met  her 
on  the  very  last  day  of  his  stay  in  town  ? 
He  had  hated  Sydney,  and  longed  for  his 
bush  home.  Now  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to  stay. 

What  an  ass  he  had  been !  Invited 
over  and  over  again  to  visit  the  house  he 
had  just  left,  he  had  put  off  doing  so  until 
the  last  moment,  and  had  thrown  away 
chance  after  chance  of  seeing  the  being 
whom  of  all  others  he  felt  he  loved  most. 
He  had  only  seen  her  for  an  hour.  He 
would  think'of  her  no  more.  He  sought 
out  his  old  haunts,  but  could  find  no  peace. 

The  sad,  (^uiet  face  with  the  expressive 
eyes  haunted  him.  He  returned  to  the 
house  that  night,  and  several  times  was 
oa  the  point  of  riogiog  the  bell  and  mak- 


ing a  second  visit,  but  felt  that  they  would 
think  it  strange  in  him  doing  so,  and  he 
wound  up  by  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  her  window.  He  had  to  leave 
next  morning  earlv,  and  did  not  even 
know  her  name,  fte  started  once  more 
into  town,  and  searched  among  the  men 
at  the  club  for  one  who  could  give  him 
information  on  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart,  but  without  success  for  some  time. 

At  last  one  who  had  overheard  him 
making  inquiries  remarked,  carelessly, 
"Oh,  you  mean  that  pretty,  quiet-looking 
girl  at  Mrs.  Berkeley's  ?  She  is,  I  think, 
some  relative  of  hers.  She  is  a  Miss 
Bouverie,  and  has  only  lately  come  to 
Sydney." 

That  was  all  he  learned  about  one  who 
had  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him 
than  any  one  ever  had  done  before :  and 
when  next  morning  he  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  gazing  at  Mrs.  Berkeley's 
fast-receding  mansion,  he  felt  he  had  left 
his  heart  behind  him. 

XXII. 

BUSH  HOSPITALITY.  —  THE  MAN-TRAP. — 
A  DANCE  IN  A  WOOL-SHED.  —  THE 
RACE-BALL. 

While  at  Yering  township,  Ralf 
thought  proper  to  take  a  run  over  to 
Cambaranga,  to  see  old  M*DufT,  and  dis- 
cover if  possible  whether  or  not  any  inti- 
mation of  the  free  use  which  had  been 
made  of  his  name  had  as  yet  reached  him. 

He  found  the  old  superintendent  rag- 
ing. His  Sydney  letters  had  that  day 
brought  him  the  intelligence :  and  so 
much  put  out  was  he  about  the  circum- 
stance, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
pected visit  of  a  gold-fields*  butcher,  who 
was  desirous  of  buying  a  large  number  of 
fat  wethers,  he  would  have  started  down 
to  town  at  once. 

Kalf  s  heart  quaked  when  he  saw  the 
fearful  rage  and  determined  anger  of  the 
man  who  had  law  on  his  side.  He  did 
not  dare  to  think  of  what  might  hap|>en 
should  his  plans  fail,  and  his  bills  be  pre- 
sented and  left  unpaid.  He  rejoiced  that 
no  suspicion  of  his  guilt  had  crossed  old 
M*Duii*s  mind,  and  he  hastened  back  to 
Yering,  more  resolved  than  ever  to  effect 
a  success,  whatever  the  cost  might  be. 

About  a  week  before  the  eventful  day. 
John  had  sent  Kmin  Bey,  under  the  care- 
ful charge  of  Tommy,  to  a  station  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  Yering.  It  was 
owned  by  a  jolly,  blulT,  hearty  squatter, 
with  a  great  taste  for  field-s|K)rts  of  all 
kinds.    His  motherly  wife,  and  a  large 
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family  of  sons  and  daup^hters,  contributed 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  which  the  hos- 
pitable establishment  had  earned  for 
itself,  even  in  this  land  of  unlimited  hos- 
pitality,  and  an  invitation  had  been  sent 
to  the  Bctyammo  people,  together  with 
those  at  Ungahrun  and  Mosquito  Creek, 
begging  them  to  make  "  Oorgootoolah  " 
their  home  during  the  race-week. 

The  Betyammo  station  seemed  the  ac- 
knowledged rendezvous  of  all  livin?  in 
that  part  of  the  district ;  and  three  days 
before  the  festival  commenced,  a  large 
party,  who  had  mustered  there,  and  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  holding  a  small 
carnival  of  kangaroo-hunting,  impromptu 
racing,  dancing,  croquet,  and  picnics  (the 
excuse,  of  course,  being  Bessie^s  ap- 
proaching wedding),  set  out  on  horseback 
for  Oorgootoolah.  Mr.  Gray  and  his 
wife,  indeed,  travelled  in  the  ouggy,  but 
the  younger  members  of  the  jovous  band 
preferred  the  more  exciting  mode.  Much 
laughin^and  amusement  whiled  the  time 
away.  The  gentlemen  rode  their  finest 
steeds,  and  many  a  one  felt  a  gush  of 
everlasting  gratitude,  as  the  hot  or  wicked- 
tempered  creature  under  him  gave  him  an 
opportunilv  of  displaying  before  the  bright 
though  rather  critical  eyes  of  the  admir- 
ing ladies,  the  art  he  especially  plumed 
himself  on. 

A  merry,  laughing  throng,  they  arrived 
in  a  body  at  Oorgootoolah,  where  the 
hearty  olct  squatter,  with  his  stalwart  sons 
and  bouncing,  fresh,  happy-faced  daugh- 
ters, received  them  heartily. 

The  house  was  not  a  large  one,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  family 
were  quite  sumcient  to  fill  it ;  but,  **  God 
bless  me ! "  cries  the  large-hearted  squat- 
ter, "  it's  made  of  elastic.  There's  room 
for  any  amount  more."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(^iray  are  accommodated  with  a  chamber, 
the  daughters  run  off,  laughing  and  whis- 
pering, with  Phoebe,  Bessie,  and  the  other 
girls,  to  some  mysterious  quarters  in  the 
friendly  old  house;  and  the  men,  after 
turning  their  horses  into  the  paddock, 
carry  their  saddles  and  valises  into  a 
large  store  prepared  for  their  reception. 
There  is  room  here  for  fiftv,  rolled  up  on 
the  floor;  and  should  that  fail  them,  there 
are  no  end  of  other  places ;  or  the  bush, 
as  a  fall-back,  where,  indeed,  some  of 
them  prefer  camping  as  it  is. 

John  found  his  horse  thriving  well 
under  Tommy,  who  is  so  careful  of  him 
that  he  will  not  leave  him  day  or  night. 

**  You  see,  sir,"  he  explains,  "  there  are 
no  end  of  loafing  vagabonds  about  that 
'ere  Yering;  who  knows  but  what  some 


of  'em  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
get  at  him?" 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that.  Tommy,"  said 
John.  '*Go  into  the  town,  my  lad,  and 
look  about  you  :  the  horse  is  a  dark  one; 
no  one  but  ourselves  knows  an\*thing  of 
what  he  can  do."  But  Tommy  preferred 
staying  with  his  idol. 

*^  No,  no ;  he  wouldn't  give  any  one  the 
chance." 

John  took  a  ride  in  during  the  course 
of  the  dav,  and  found  the  little  place  in 
great  excitement.  Men  from  all  parts  of 
the  district  were  congregated  together, 
spending  money  recklessly,  and  the  usual 
scenes  were  occurring.  He  had  hardly 
got  off  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
when  Dowlan  came  up  to  him,  in  an  un- 
usually friendly  manner,  and  offering  his 
hand,  winked  knowingly.  "  I  say.  West " 
(whispers  this  in  John  s  ear),  "  I  can  put 
you  up  to  the  right  thing  this  time, — 
give  you  the  straight  tip,  old  man.** 

John,  who  detested  Dowlan,  coolly 
walked  past  him.  He  had  learned  to  de- 
spise the  man's  venality  during  the  period 
of  his  sheep  disasters.  At  that  time 
Dowlan,  who,  with  the  district  in  com- 
mon, had  learned  the  story,  and  who  had 
formerly  been  a  trusted  ally  of  simple- 
hearted  John,  had  mortally  wounded  him 
by  cutting  him  sedulously  in  public.  It 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  sub-in- 
spector to  know  a  man  who  "had  had 
losses."  He  had  crawled  his  way  up  in 
*'the  foorce"  to  his  present  distinguished 
position  from  obscurity ;  he  could  not 
tarnish  his  brightness  by  any  act  of  dis- 
interestedness. Since  John  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Fitzgerald,  he  had^tead- 
ily  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  good-will, 
but  ineffectually ;  ana  Fitzgerald  himself, 
although  not  so  bitter  as  our  hero,  had 
the  lowest  opinion  of  him  as  a  cad. 

Pocketing  the  affront,  Dowlan  once 
more  approached  and  obtruded  himself 
upon  John,  who  was  standing  talking  to 
the  two  Mosquito  Creek  squatters,  cner- 
ing  to  introduce  him  to  Rali  and  Cane. 
"  Very  intimate  friends  of  mine,"  he  addr 
ed. 

John  shook  his  head.  "  D6n*t  want  to 
know  them,  thank  you,"  he  said,  walking 
away.  It  was  useless.  Dowlan  turned 
his  attention  to  others.  His  voicCf  wiA 
its  rich  accent,  could  be  beard  among  die 
rest,  praising  loudly  the  style  and  actiott 
of  the  Bindarobina  horse,  as  well  at  those 
of  the  district  generally. 

Much  drinking  was  going  on  in  the  bar 
parlors,  and  more  in  tm  bars.  Tbe  litde 
township  was  afflicted  with  no  leu 
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five  lafge  public  houses,  two  of  them 
devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the  bet- 
ter classes ;  the  others  being  patronized 
by  the  inferior  grades. 

Having  some  business  at  the  far  end 
of  the  long,  straggling  street — the  only 
one  the  place  could  ooast  of  —  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  one  of  these,  the  Bush- 
roan's  Arms,  when  he  heard  his  name 
shouted  out  two  or  three  times  in  a  half- 
drunken  tone,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  his 
old  friend  Graham,  the  Cambaranga  over- 
seer*  standing  on-  the  verandah,  which 
was  raised  on  piles  some  distance  above 
the  ground,  swaying  unsteadily  with  a 
bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
other.  Two  or  three  dirtv-looking  fellows 
were  in  his  company,  ana  the  bar  looked 
pretty  full  of  men,  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

Old  Graham  had  Ion?  before  confided 
to  John  his  history.  It  was  a  common 
one  in  Australia.  Married  to  a  respecta- 
ble woman,  by  whom  he  bad  several  chil- 
dren, some  of  them  by  this  time  nearly 
grown  up,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  a 
good  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town,  owing  to  the  cursed  habit  of  drink- 
ing which  he  had  acquired.  A  loving 
husband  and  a  kind  father  when  sober, 
he  became  a  madman  when  drunk.  Once 
"on  the  burst,"  as  he  phrased  it,  money, 
horses,  cows,  furniture,  even  his  wife  s 
wearing  apparel,  went  to  feed  the  insatia- 
ble and  cruel  demon  who  possessed  him; 
and  his  poor  wife,  after  hard  struggling, 
and  battling  bravely  with  hei'  shame  and 
misery,  had,  for  her  children's  sake,  to 
insist  upon  his  departure. 

Being  a  first-class  sheep  overseer,  and 
when  away  from  liquor  a  highly  trustwor- 
thy man,  he  easily  got  a  situation  on  a 
station,  where,  having  no  opportunities  of 
gratifying  his  propensity,  he  was  soon 
able  to  remit  some  money  to  those  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  yet  whose  blight  the 
cursed  habit  had  made  him.  He  had 
essayed  several  times  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
loved  ones  since  his  banishment,  but  in 
vain.  The  first  public  house  he  came  to 
proved  a  man-trap  which  never  failed  to 
ensnare  the  unhappy  man,  who  spent  a 
wild,  delirious  wecK  of  excitement,  to 
awaken  to  a  weakened  frame  and  an  ago- 
nized paroxysm  of  remorse,  compared 
with  which  his  other  sufferings  were  as 
nothing.  Moneyless  and  on  foot,  with 
trembling  limbs  and  nerves,  gazing  fear- 
fully around  him  at  the  dreadful  forms 
stealthily  tracking  him  up,  or  the  gibber- 
ing faces,  mowing  and  grinning  behind 
every  bush  and  seated  on  every  tree,  he 


would  creep  back,  abased,  wrecked,  and 
shorn  of  his  self-esteem,  to  commence 
afresh  in  desperation,  develop  afresh  into 
good  resolutions,  strengthen  afresh  into 
firm  determination,  and  succumb  at  last 
to  the  devilish  wiles  of  the  soul  and  body 
destroyers,  who  neglected  no  device  to 
lure  him  into  their  nets. 

Many  were  the  plans  formed  by  poor 
old  Graham  to  elude  his  tempters  and 
succeed  in  reaching  a  town.  Having, 
after  steady,  laborious  work,  once  more 
amassed  a  good  round  sum,  he  would 
again  plan  his  hitherto  unaccomplished 
home  journey.  He  would  travel  through 
the  bush.  He  would  not  go  along  the 
road.  He  would  not  even  suffer  his  eyes 
to  rest  on  the  building  containing  the 
liquor  which  exercised  its  fearful  influ- 
ence so  terribly.  Night  and  day,  as  the 
hour  of  his  aeparture  drew  nearer,  he 
would  scheme  and  plot.  He  yearned  for 
home.  He  purchased  his  presents  for 
the  dear  ones  over  and  over  again  in 
thought.  He  even  contemplated  remain- 
ing with  them  altogether  —  for,  indeed,  if 
he  could  resist  these  public  houses  on  his 
way  down,  might  he  not  fairly  claim  to 
be  reformed  ?  And  yet,  when  the  day  of 
settlement  came,  he  would  indignantly 
reject  the  offer  of  a  cheque  payable  only 
in  Sydney,  where  his  family  lived.  That 
was  an  insult  to  him.  He  could  surely 
take  care  of  the  money  himself.  He 
wanted  to  buy  some  things  on  the  road. 
Already  he  felt  excited  as  he  prepared  for 
his  start.  Already  his  stomach  began  to 
burn  and  gnaw.  Already  the  evil  spirit 
dwelling  in  that  swept  and  garnished  hab- 
itation has  roused  up  his  seven  sleeping 
brethren,  more  cunning  and  devilishly 
malicious  than  himself,  and  who,  rushing 
to  their  respective  posts,  stir  the  senses 
with  insidious  suggestions  and  imagin- 
ings. And  the  great  fiend,  their  master, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  would  (inciting 
his  willing  slave  by  the  equally  accursed 
love  of  ni6ney)  cause  him  to  employ  one 
of  the  many  devices  of  which,  alas !  the 

Coor  victim  was  not  even  ignorant,  so 
arefaced  were  they,  to  upset  the  firmly 
formed  resolutions,  and  drag  him  once 
more,  capering  in  senile  folly,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  yawning  pit.* 

Managing  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  his  client's  finances,  the 
publican  would  time  it  exactly  that  busi- 
ness required  his  presence  in  the  vicinity. 
A  few  pleasant  stories,  and  a  drink  or  two 
out  of  the  fatal  bottle,  invariably  carried, 
proved  sufficient  — the  bird  was  snared; 
the    taste  was  in  bis   mouth;  he   was 
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booked.  Or  he  would  profess  an  anxiety 
to  see  him,  in  order  that  he  might  settle 
an  account  which  left  some  trifling  bal- 
ance to  the  lost  one's  credit ;  or  he  would 
give  a  long  price  for  a  horse ;  or  it  was 
some  miserable,  shallow  pretext,  through 
the  flimsincss  of  which  the  unfortunate 
man  could  plainly  detect  the  hellish 
dangers  below,  and  yet  which  proved 
strong  enough  to  cage  his  soul  in  iron 
bands. 

Thus  it  ever  happened  to  tlie  poor  old 
man.  This  time  he  had  exercised  a  rig- 
orous self-restraint.  John  had  much  com- 
passion for  him,  and  supported  him  to  the 
utmost  during  his  stay  at  Cambaranga ; 
and  old  Graham,  even  now,  although  no 
longer  much  in  his  company,  lookecf  upon 
him  as  a  helper  and  adviser. 

He  had  been  his  confidant  in  this  last 
great  effort.  For  two  years  the  old  man 
had  carefully  .saved.  Not  a  drop  of  the 
poison  had  during  that  period  gone  over 
his  lips,  and  John  actually  believed  that 
age  had  weakened  the  disease. 

He  was  aware  that  the  old  overseer  in- 
tended making  a  visit  to  his  family,  and 
he  earnestly  begged  him  to  allow  him  to 
forward  his  savings,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  (for  (vraham 
was  enabled  by  shrewd  bargaining  in 
horse-Hesh,  and  strict  economy,  to  amass 
yearly  a  large  sum),  to  Sydney  through 
the  bank,  —  but  no.  The  old  fellow  was 
obstinate  on  that  point;  he  would  put  the 
money  himself  into  his  wife*s  hands,  and 
telling  her  how  he  had  borne  it  with  him 
through  the  manifold  temptations  of  the 
journey,  he  would  beg  her  forgiveness 
with  humility. 

Accordingly  he  started,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  the  pang  it  cost  our  hero 
when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  reeling  form  of 
the  old  man,  hiccuping  out  gleefully  in 
his  drunken  idiocy,  over  and  over  the 
same  two  lines  of  a  senseless  ballad,  his 
grey  beard  and  shirt-front  alike  stained 
and  wet  with  the  deleterious  compound 
spilt  by  his  trembling  hands. 

John  jumped  on  the  verandah.  Per- 
haps he  tliought  he  might  find  some  one 
among  the  crowd  who  would  take  the  old 
fellow  away.  He  was  well  known  and 
very  popular  in  the  district,  and  was  in- 
stantlv  assailed  by  a  dozen  different  indi- 
viduals, all  clamorous  to  have  a  drink 
along  with  him. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  drink,  Mr. 
West } " 

**  Come  along,  Mr.  West,"  another 
shouted;  "I'm  a-goin'  to  shout;  what's 
yours  ? " 


A  third  inebriated,  long-lejmdr  stock- 
man-looking fellow,  in  boots  ana  breeches, 
his  cabbage-tree  hat  hanging  far  back  on 
his  head,  lurched  up,  and  with  maudlin 
fun  in  his  watery  eyes  asked,  — 

*'  Izay,  vunkplo ,  avyou  washyoneck 
jishmorn  ?  " 

John,  who  had  much  tact  and  nwd- 
humor  when  managing  men  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  never  stood  on  his 
dignity  foolishly,  returned  laughingly,  feel- 
ing the  part  in  question,  — 

**  I  believe  I  have.  Does  it  look  pa^ 
ticularly  dirty  ? " 

**  Not  s'hout'shide,  yunkplo' ;  'shin'- 
shide,  I  mean.    Comenave  a  b-b-b-ball." 

Our  hero  was  not  a  teetotaller,  althoogh 
a  disapprover  of  the  vice  of  drinking,  and 
the  men  knew  it.  He  was  aware  that 
most  of  them  take  a  refusal  as  a  direct 
persona]  insult;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
principle  of  doing  in  Rome  as  the  Ro- 
mans do,  he  agreed.  "  Drinks  all  round" 
are  ordered  for  those  in  the  room. 

At  the  well-known  sound  the  two  or 
three  drunken,  dirty  brutes  surrounding 
old  Graham  came  staggering  in. 

One  of  them  shouting,  **  Helly  up,  boys  I 
I'm  in  for  this  c^ood  thing,*'  made  his  way 
to  the  bar  to  be  served  along  with  the 
rest,  when  the  shouter,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent, manly  fellow,  although  unhappily 
given  to  dnnk,  and  who  despised  all  such 
loafers,  roared  out,  — 

"  Clearout  'shish  yo sneaking,  loaf- 
ing deadheads!     Cantyoget*nuff  oushat 

poo  olc  oushi  ?  "     Then  turning  to 

the  barman  he  said,  warningly,  **  Doncgo 
sherv  nono  shem  spungin  shentemin 
wimymoney,  I  shust  wamyo." 

Tne  drink  was  scarcely  down  his  throat 
when  another  rather  bumptious  and  ove^ 
familiar  style  of  man  staggered  up,  p^^ 
tending  to  be  more  drunk  than  he  really 
was.  **  Issay,  young  'un,"  he  said  {laying 
his  dirty  paws  upon  John),  **will  fvn 
drink  along  o'  me?  " 

John  refused  repeatedly.  He  didnt 
like  the  man  or  his  impudent  manner, 
and  turned  his  back  on  him. 

"  You  ,  youVe  too  proud  to 

drink  with  a  poor  man,"  shouted  tbe 
enraged  ruffian. 

John,  who  was  watching  a  drunken 
horseman  forcing  his  steed  up  the  stepi 
on  to  the  wooden  verandah,  on  which  the 
hoofs  sounded  like  thunder,  took  do 
notice;  but  one  of  the  crowd,  turning 
roughly  on  the  coarse  blackguard,  threat- 
ened to  stuff  his  fist  down  his  throat,  and 
managed  to  quieten  him,  upon  which  he 
came  up  begging  John's  pardon,  and  eop 
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treating  him  once  more  to  have  a  drink, 
which  John  once  more  refused. 

All  classes  of  laboring  men  crowded  the 
building,  singing  and  talking. 

A  small  party  of  Cambaranga  shep- 
herds near  John  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  dogs,  and  one  of  them  had 
almost  succeeded  in  silencing  the  rest, 
when  an  old  grey-headed  "  superintendent 
of  grass-cutters,'^  an  "old  hand"  broke 
in. 

*•  Look  hyar,  matey.  I  don't  call  that 
ere  dog  o'  yourn  anything  out  o'  the  com- 
mon, you  know.  Now  I  had  a  dog  as 
was  a  dog.  I  had  to  take  a  small  lot  o' 
sheep  once  from  Jeeburrina  on  the  Dar- 
ling, about  three  hundred  miles  away  to 
another  station,  all  by  myself,  you  know, 
and  I  had  the  dog  with  me.  Well,  when 
I  got  within  a  hundred  miles  o'  home,  I 
eoes  on  ahead,  and  by-and-by  the  dog 
brings  home  the  monkeys.  Well,  mates, 
I  counts  *cm.  There  was  two  short. 
*  Spanker,*  says  I,  *  where  is  the  odd  two, 
old  man  ? '  He  looks  at  me  and  wags  his 
blessed  old  tail,  and  away  he  slithers.  In 
a  dav  or  two  he  comes  back  with  a  couple 
of  sneepskins.  The  bci^gar  had  killed 
them  on  the  road  for  rations^  and  broui^ht 
the  skins  to  show  it  was  all  regular  fair 
and  square,''^ 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  roared  the  crowd. 
**  Good  for  you,  Yorkey." 

"Have  another  drink,  boys,"  says  the 
chuckling  old  hand. 

Old  Graham  had  meantime  staggered 
into  the  room,  and  was  vainly  essaying  to 
string  a  few  words  together  consecutively, 
but  the  paralyzed  brain  and  swollen 
tongue  refused  their  duty.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  John's  identity;  but  beyond  that 
his  reason  refused  to  carry  him. 

Observing  among  the  crowd  one  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  sober  man,  comparatively 
speaking,  John  drew  him  on  one  side,  and 
asked  if  he  could  manage  to  get  the  over- 
seer away,  promising  to  reward  him  liber- 
ally. 

'•  It's  a  difficult  job,"  said  the  man. 
'•  He  has  ])een  carrying  on  awful  for  the 
last  ten  days.  I  was  domg  a  job  of  bush- 
work  here,  and  1  see'd  him  when  he  first 
come'd  up.  He  wouldn't  touch  nothing; 
and  the  publican  he  comes  up  and  wishes 

him  good-day,  and  talks  so politeful 

to  him,  and  asks  if  he  mightn't  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  drink  in  his  company.  And 
the  old  un,  I  could  see,  was  burning  in- 
side ;  but  he  sez,  *  No !  Tm  agoin'  home  to 
mv  wife  and  kids  this  time, — first  time 
for  nigh  on  twelve  years." 

♦'  *  Well,*  sez  the  publican,  *  here's  suc- 


cess to  the  journey,  and  the  missis,  and 
the  voung  ones;  you  won't  refuse  that? 
I'll  bring  it  out  to  you,  — you  needn't  get 
off   your  horse,'  he  sez.     And  then  he 

watched  the  poor  old drain  it  up  to 

the  last  drop,  and  kept  him  yarning  until 
it  commenced  a-workin'  on  him,  and  by* 
and-by  the  old  fool  gets  off,  and  hitches 
up  his  horse,  and  goes  inside. 

**  Well,  afore  night,  old  Graham  was  as 
drunk  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life ;  and  I 
see'd  him  pulling  out  a  handful  of  cheques, 
and  heerd  him  a-sayin'  to  the  publican,  as 
he  handed  them  across  the  bar,  *Take 
care  o'  my  monev  for  me.'  How  much 
it  was,  I  dunno;  out  it  looked  a  good  bit, 
and  since  then  he  hasn't  been  sober  for 
an  hour  together.  He  have  been  a-shout- 
in'  shampain  all  round  for  days.  He'll 
kill  hisself  this  time,  I  do  believe,"  con- 
tinued the  man.  "  He  had  a  bad  fit  of 
the  devils  last  night."  John  hereupon  ar* 
ranged  that  the  speaker  should  endeavor 
to  coax  Graham  away,  and  look  after  him, 
promising  him  a  five-pound  note  should 
he  succeed  in  getting  him  sober,  and 
wages  during  the  time  spent  in  recover- 
ing him,  —  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left 
the  den  of  death. 

On  finishing  his  business,  and  return- 
ing up  the  street,  he  fell  in  with  the  Bar- 
ham  Downs  super,  walking,  as  usual,  with 
his  inseparable  companion,  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  Bindarobina,  and  Dowlan. 
They  were  about  visiting  the  Bindarobina 
horse,  Sir  Eustace;  and  on  their  invita- 
tion John  proceeded  with  them  to  the 
stables. 

Sir  Eustace  was  in  a  large  loose-box; 
and  as  his  master  undid  the  surcingle, 
and  stripped  the  clothing  off  his  beautiful 
form,  he  uttered  a  low  whine  of  greeting, 
rubbing,  at  the  same  time,  his  soft  velvet 
muzzle  gently  on  the  familiar  shoulder. 
A  more  beautiful  horse  never  carried  jock 
to  victory ;  and  as  the  bystanders  gazed 
at  him,  the  conviction  was  impressed 
upon  them  that  he  *'  looked  a  winner  all 
over."  He  was  of  a  bright  bay  color, 
with  a  small  spot  of  white  on  his  fore- 
head ;  standing  a  trifle  lower  in  front  than 
behind,  with  a  grand  shoulder  and  glori- 
ous propelling -power.  His  lean  head 
bore  gameness  unmistakably  stamped 
upon  it. 

**  He's  a  knowing  old  rascal,"  said  his 
doting  master.  **He  knows  quite  well 
that  he  is  going  to  race  soon,  and  he  loves 
it.  We  never  require  to  muzzle  him  be- 
fore the  race-day.  He  is  quite  aware 
when  the  struggle  is  to  come  ofiE,  from 
having  his  racing-plates  put  on,  getting 
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his  mane  plaited,  and  doing  no  work  the 

Erevious  day;  and  he  wouldn't  touch  a 
ite  for  anything.  What  a  surpriscr  these 
Sydney  fellows  will  get !  They  think 
nothing  can  touch  their  horse.  I  am  go- 
ing to  send  this  fellow  down  to  Randwick 
next  spring." 

John  had  no  idea  that  the  horse  was 
really  so  good.  He  had  heard  much  talk 
about  him,  but  had  set  a  great  deal  down 
to  **  blowing." 

"  How  will  your  horse  shape  alongside, 
West?*'  asked  the  Bindarobina  man. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  latter,  **  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  him  to  have  to  travel  in 
such  company,  I  confess;  but  although 
untried,  he  is,  I  think,  a  good  horse,  and 
a  fast  one  too." 

**  Now  ril  put  you  three  up  to  some- 
thing," said  Sir  Eustace's  owner,  confi- 
dentially. "We're  all  old  friends;  and 
you,  Dowlan,  I  know,  arc  backing  the  old 
horse.  The  fact  is,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing around  and  lowering  his  voice,  *'  this 
fellow  has  been  doing  the  same  distance 
every  morning  as  that  Sydney  horse  in  a 
couple  of  seconds  less  time,  with  half  a 
stone  to  spare  on  his  back  —  for  one  of 
my  men  has  a  chum  in  their  stable,  and  1 
can  depend  on  what  he  says." 

**  By  Jove  I "  ejaculated  John,  **  it's  lucky 
I'm  not  a  betting  man." 

Dowlan  shuddered  inwardly  as  he 
thought  how  differently  his  book  looked 
now.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  too  cun- 
ning, and  had  over-reached  himself  with 
a  vengeance.  Excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  duty,  he  hurried  off  to  find  Ralf 
and  Cane,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
them  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Don't  bother  yourself,'*  said  the  latter 
worthy ;  "  I  can  put  that  all  square." 

'*  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  sub- 
inspector,  anxiously. 

**  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  horse  going 
wrong  ?  " 

"Oh  yes— but " 

"  But  I  suppose  you  would  rather  lose 
your  money  than  not,"  sneered  the  other. 

"  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  U's 
customary,  is  it  not,  to  station  one  of  your 
men  on  duty  at  the  stables  the  night  be- 
fore the  races  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"  Well,  haven't  you  got  some  duffer  or 
drunken  devil  you  can  put  there  to-mor- 
row night,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  ? " 

Dowlan  hesitated.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  doing  so,  but  he  feared  the  con- 
sequences. Supposing  anything  went 
wrong,  and  his  share  was  discovered ;  but 


then,  supposing  he  lost  his  bets  ?    It  wai ' 
now  too  late  to  hedge. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  ^'  mind,  I  know ' 
nothing;  but  Til  manage  that  for  you." 

So  they  parted.  John  returnea  to  his 
quarters  at  the  hospitable  station,  where 
fun  and  jollity  were  the  order  of  the  dav 
and  night.  The  floor  of  the  wool-shej 
had  been  swept  clean,  and  the  walls  hang 
with  rugs  and  blankets  of  various  py 
colors.  Numbers  of  lamps  occupied 
every  available  position.  These  were 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  and  reaUy 
looked  elegant.  A  wide-mouthed  Frcoca 
prune-jar  of  clear  glass,  half  full  of  bright 
water,  formed  the  stand ;  down  the  mouth 
of  this  was  inserted  the  neck  of  an  in- 
verted clear  glass  whisky-bottle,  which 
had  been  cut  through  the  middle,  and  a 
wire  fixed  in  the  cork,  which  still  remained 
in  the  whisky-bottle,  served  to  sustain  a 
wick.  The  mverted  half  of  the  whisky- 
bottle  was  partly  filled  with  water  and 
partly  with  strained  liquid  fat,  which  of 
course  floated  on  the  water  and  encom- 
passed the  wick.  Here  the  whole  party 
assembled  after  dinner  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  an  accordion,  flute,  and  violin, 
the  players  being  members  of  the  orches- 
tra band,  hired  by  the  race-ball  committee 
to  perform  at  the  great  gathering  next 
evening. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  afhir, 
especially  for  the  ladies,  who,  being  much 
fewer  in  number  than  the  gentlemen,  were 
consequently  in  great  request.  Even  the 
young  damsels  of  eleven  and  twelve  yean 
were  eagerly  sought  after  as  partners,  and 
picked  and  chose  among  their  suitors  with 
a  discriminating  dignity  worthy  of  Lon- 
don belles.  Old  and  youn^,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Mrs.  Gray,  and  their  kind  though 
immensely  stout  nostess,  —  none  of  them 
missed  a  dance ;  until  the  orchestra,  fairly 
overcome  with  the  joint  fatigues  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  pertorming,  declared  that 
they  must  reserve  their  energies  for  the 
following  evening. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  the  former  one  by  the 
men.  The  ladies,  however,  had  much 
mysterious  confabulation  together  about 
dresses,  etc.  Little  knots  of  them  were 
clustered  here  and  there,  discussixig  na^ 
ters,  or  busily  at  work,  until  luncb-time; 
after  which,  some  on  horseback  and 
others  in  buggies,  they  made  their  way 
into  the  township,  where  they  settled 
themselves  according  to  invitation,  at 
various  friends'  houses,  or  at  hotels,  to 
prepare  for  the  balL 

This  being  the  only  event  of  the  kind 
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held  in  the  district,  and  its  occurrence 
being  only  once  a  year,  it  naturally  caused 
great  excitement.  For  months  in  advance 
it  was  anticipated,  and  dresses  were  dis- 
cussed and  prepared  by  the  fair  devotees 
of  Ten)sichore;  and  for  months  after- 
wards it  served  them  as  a  theme  of  con- 
versation. AU  the  ladies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood attended  it,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
town.  It  was  unfortunately  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  assembly  as  select  as 
the  more  aristocratic  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  community  would  have  wished, 
on  account  of  their  small  number  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  the 
success  of  the  affair  depending  upon  the 
largeness  of  the  attendance,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that,  as  usual,  one  portion  of  the 
hall  of  the  court  house  in  which  it  was 
held  should  be  reserved  for  the  "nobs," 
and  the  other  part  for  the  public  gener- 
ally. Still  a  line  had  to  be  drawn.  Dis- 
crimination had  to  be  shown  somewhere. 
A  number  of  Chinamen  who  had  induced 
white  women  to  participate  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  had  settled  in  the  little  town, 
and  the  committee  were  sternly  severe  in 
refusing  to  issue  cards  to  tne  mottled 
population. 

The  much-longed-for  hour  arrived  at 
last.  The  ladies  were  dressed  with  con- 
siderable taste,  but  much  diversity  ex- 
isted in  the  gentlemen's  toilets.  Some, 
indeed,  appeared  in  rigorous  black;  there 
was  also  a  uniform  or  two,  the  resplen- 
dent owners  of  which  never  failed  to 
secure  partners  ;  but  others  there  were 
who,  not  luiviniT  visited  town  for  some 
vears,  had  lon;c  forsworn  the  ceremonial 
evening  attire,  and,  unwilling  to  miss  the 
fun,   came   in   white.     All,   however,  en- 

i'oyed  themselves  greatly.  The  bar-girls, 
)ullock-<irivers'  wives,  and  servants,  kept 
themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
where  perhaps  the  dancing  was  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  less  ceremonious  character 
than  that  \>hich  characterized  the  other 
part,  still  the  utmost  decorum  prevailed; 
and  alih()u«'h  some  irritation  was  excited 
among  the  more  select,  owing  to  the  de- 
sertion of  two  or  tliree  gentlemen,  who, 
after  supper,  sought  relief  from  the  con- 
ventionalities of  high  life  among  the  less 
fastidious  classes,  yet  everything,  on  the 
whole,  went  otf  with  much  success,  and 
the  Yering  rare-ball  and  its  incidents  was 
the  subject  of  many  a  fair  head's  thoughts 
as  it  sought  its  pillow  for  long  after- 
wards. 

John  left  earlier  than  the  rest  to  attend 
to  his  horse.  He  had  not  much  hope  of 
securing  the  Yering  cup  since   his  visit 


to  Sir  Eustace,  but  he  nevertheless  looked 
forward  to  a  fair  chance  for  the  maiden 
plate. 

XXIII. 
THE  RACE.  —  OLD  GRAHA.M*S  FATE, 

He  was  astir  early,  and  after  effecting 
his  arrangements,  rode  into  town,  followed 
by  Tommy,  leading  Emin  Bey  in  cloth- 
ing. 

Yering  wore  its  gayest  dress.  Every 
one  seemed  on  the  spree ;  and  from  an 
early  hour  saddled  horses  in  groups  were 
hitclied  up  to  every  door,  or  stood  in 
stockyards  awaiting  their  riders. 

John  went  straight  through  to  the  race- 
course, which  lay  about  two  miles  out  of 
town  on  the  other  side,  and  soon  the  Bey 
was  accommodated  with  a  stall  in  the 
shed  which  ran  around  the  saddling-pad- 
dock,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  closely 
attended  by  Tommy. 

Rumors  were  fU'ing  about  that  the 
Bindarobina  horse  had  broken  down,  but 
as  yet  nobody  could  tell  anything  with 
certainty. 

Horses  in  clothing  were  being  led  up 
and  down,  or  ridden  gently  by  young  lads, 
who  strove  hard  to  assume  a  knowing, 
turfy  look.  A  few  of  the  most  enthusias- 
tic sporting  men  were  here  and  there 
discussing  the  qualities  of  the  various 
competitors,  or  scrutinizing  their  appear- 
ance, or  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the  latest 
intelligence  about  them. 

Presently  the  grand  stand  began  to  fill, 
and  rumor  resolves  itself  into  certainty. 
Sir  Eustace  is  un6t  to  run.  Gone  in  one 
of  his  feet.  Nobody  knows  exactly  what 
it  is.  Supposed  to  have  had  a  sudden 
strain,  or  given  himself  a  knock.  What  a 
pity,  thinks  John,  that  such  a  noble  crea- 
ture should  be  crippled !  however,  it  gives 
him  a  better  chance,  and  he  may  yet  win 
the  cup  himself. 

By-and-by  the  inhabitants  of  Yering 
stream  out  in  a  long  line,  —  mostly  on 
horseback,  some  in  buggies,  and  a  few  on 
foot.  Who  would  have  believed  that  there 
were  so  many  in  the  little  place?  Even 
the  blacks  are  dressed  out,  lor  the  nonce, 
in  battered  old  hats  and  tattered  old  gar- 
ments, and  hasten  to  join  in  the "  white 
fellows' "  holiday. 

Mr.  Gray's  party  have  arrived  in  a  bug- 
gy, and  Bessie  is  wild  with  excitement, 
Phoebe  also  feels  enthusiasm  welling  up 
within  her;  and  although,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  she  does  not,  like  Bes- 
sie, wear  Fitzgerald's  colors  —  magenta 
and  buff  —  she  is  quite  as  anxious  about 
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the  Bey^s  success.  Stone  is  now  down  in 
the  saddling-paddock  talking  with  John, 
or  some  other  of  his  friends  ;  now  at  Bes- 
sic^s  side  giving  her  information,  and 
taking  a  manly  pride  in  proclaiming  to  the 
assembled  multitude  the  tender  relation- 
ship about  to  exist  between  them. 

Dowlan,  who  is  extremely  vain,  takes 
advantage  of  his  duty  as  policeman  to 
display  himself  to  the  public,  and  moves 
about  on  a  capering  horse,  smirking  to 
the  rich,  and  growling  at  the  poor.  The 
clerk  of  petty  sessions  officiates  as  clerk 
of  the  course.  He  is  not  much  of  a  sports- 
man, and  he  can  barely  hold  on  to  his 
quiet  cob ;  but  he  loves  to  attire  himself 
once  a  year  in  his  red  coat,  velvet  cap, 
boots,  and  breeches.  This  is  his  gala- 
day  ;  he  has  no  other  opi)ortunity  of  dis- 
playing his  glories  :  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  has  to  content  himself  with  occa- 
sionally donning  the  scarlet  in  his  own 
room  at  night,  when  Yering  is  steeped  in 
slumber.  As  he  jogs  past,  with  his  toes 
turned  out,  and  his  elbows  looking  like 
the  handles  of  a  pitcher,  his  *' military '' 
seat  is  the  theme  of  much  jocular  com- 
ment. 

The  upright  old  police  magistrate,  a 
very  distinguished  retired  officer,  is  judge. 
The  stewards  bustle  about  with  much  im- 
portance. 

Many  of  the  swell-mob  have  found  their 
road  to  this  out-of-the-way  meeting ;  and 
some  members  of  the  ring  make  them- 
selves conspicuous,  as,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  constituents,  note-book  and  pen- 
cil in  hand,  they  shout  the  odds,  **Two 
to  one  bar  one !  Two  to  one  bar  one ! 
Take  the  lield  bar  one !  *'  and  so  on,  in 
their  rapid  jargon.  Nor  have  the  book- 
makers alone  journeyed  up  to  the  carcass. 
Other  birds  of  prey,  in  the  shape  of  rou- 
lette-table owners,  thimble-riggers,  card- 
swindlers,  and  the  host  of  other  thieves 
who  ply  their  calling  on  the  various 
courses,  are  busily  at  work.  A  few  of  the 
fair  sex,  attended  by  their  cavaliers,  have 
a  spurt  round  the  course ;  a  drunken  bush- 
man  gets  a  spill  off  his  horse  before  the 
crowd,  near  the  in-and  stand,  and  is  car- 
ried away  with  a  broken  coUar-bone. 

The  \  ering  lawyer,  who  is  by  no  means 
a  popular  individual,  drives  up  the  course 
in  his  new  buggy.  He  leaves  the  horses 
standing  in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  while 
he  renews  an  old-standing  acquaintance 
with  **Mr.  Jas.  Hennessey's  battle-axe;" 
but  the  horses,  frightened  by  the  unac- 
customed noise,  move  off.  Now  they 
trot.  The  lawyer  rushes  out  bareheadea, 
with  his  tumbler  in  his  band,  shouting  to 


I  the  people  to  stop  them,  but  no  one  puts 
•  out  a  hand.  Now  they  canter,  with  the 
reins  trailing.  In  vain. he  runs  holloaing; 
they  break  into  a  gallop,  which  grows  into 
desperate  speed.  They  come  to  a  hurdle. 
The  crowd  cheer,  and  roar  out  '*  Over  I " 
They  take  the  sticks  together  in  gallant 
style ;  but  the  buggy,  smashed  to  atoms, 
remains  on  the  other  side,  and  away  they 
go  with  the  pole  between  them.  Hurray! 
it\s  only  the  lawyer's  trap.  Now  a  bell 
rings,  and  the  jocks,  with  their  saddles, 
etc.,  over  their  arms,  get  weighed;  the 
horses  are  saddled,  and  the  boys  mounted. 
Once  more  the  bell  rings.  Now  they  are 
led  out.  Look,  there  foes  one!  How 
the  green-and-gold  silk  jacket  shivers  as 
the  norse  rushes  past  in  his  preparatory 
canter !  Here's  another.  "  Oh,  what  a 
darling  of  a  horse !  *'  cries  Bessie,  as  a 
beautiful  chestnut  filly  tears  past,  ridden 
by  a  tinj'-looking  child  in  pink  and  silver. 
Now  some  more  go  to  the  post.  Now 
they  are  marshalled.  The  starter  lowers 
his  flag.  Off!  Away  they  fly,  —  there 
they  speed  all  together.  At  last  they 
round  the  comer  and  come  up  the  straight. 
The  tiny  boy,  sitting  well  down,  his  hands 
low,  occasionally  glances  warily  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  nearest  rival,  whose  horse's 
head,  extended  to  its  utmost,  cannot  draw 
up  farther  than  the  handsome  chestnut's 
girth.  Hark !  how  the  hoofs  thunder  for 
a  moment  as  they  fly  past  I 

Hurrah !  Cheers !  A  general  relief: 
and  as  the  chestnut  with  her  rider  is  led 
a  winner  past  the  grand  stand,  Bessie 
feels  inclined  to  run  down  and  kiss  the 
child. 

**  You're  better  where  }*ou  are,"  gravely 
returns  Stone.  **He'8  a  perfect  young 
imp." 

Now  the  excitement  increases.  The 
maiden  plate  is  to  be  run  for.  Tommy** 
youngest  brother,  Dick,  a  knowing,  cool 
little  fellow,  is  to  steer  the  Be^  to  victory 
if  possible;  and  many  an  injunction  he 
receives  from  bia  big  brother,  which  he 
faithfully  promises  to  obsenre. 

The  wei^hin^  is  over ;  the  little  mite  oi 
a  saddle  is  girthed  on,  its  white  web 
bands  showing  distinctly  against  the 
glossy  black  satin  skin.  Now  the  boy  is 
lifted  on,  and  John  leads  his  horse  dowa 
the  course  a  little,  watched  by  more  thai 
one  pair  of  bright  eyes,  who  ta^e  an  in- 
terest in  the  creature  for  his  master's 
sake.  There  he  rushes  past.  '^That'i 
the  Ungahrun  horse  —  that*s  Emin  Be)*.** 
is  heard  on  all  sides;  and  clannish  Un- 
gahrun stockmen  offer  to  back  him  for  all 
they  are  worth. 
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Ralf  and  Cane  are  also  there.  They  do 
not  intend  to  race  their  horse  until  the 
morrow,  and  are  engaged  at  present  with 
their  books.  Presently  Ralf  catches  sight 
of  Tommy,  whom  he  recognizes  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Fitzgerald's,  and  a  memory  comes 
across  him.  He  surely  knows  that  black 
horse  also.  He  remembers  him  when  a 
colt,  and  gets  deeply  interested.  A  sink* 
ing,  foreboding  feeling  of  evil  steals  over 
him.  He  has  laid  heavily  against  Emin 
Bey,  chiefly  from  a  feeling  of  dislike  to 
Fitzgerald. 

Listen !  The  race  is  an  exciting  one. 
"  Emin  Hey ! "  "  Tropic  ! "  "  Antoinette ! " 
*'  Emin  IJey ! "  "  Tropic !  "  **  Emin  Bey !  " 
»'  Emin  Bey ! "  "  Emin  B^-e-e-y !  *'  Here 
they  come !  The  Ungahrun  horse  has 
freed  himself  from  his  antagonists,  and 
wins  in  a  canter,  hard  held. 

Much  acclamation  is  heard  on  all  sides, 
and  the  Ungahrun  men  are  jubilant  over 
the  victory  of  the  station  hdVse.  Tommy 
busies  himself  in  rubbing  the  Bey  down, 
and  leads  him  off  home.  The  Betyammo 
party  are  in  high  spirits,  and  John  is  con- 
gratulated many  times.  A  few  more  races 
arc  run,  and  all  return  to  town*  The  road 
is  a  long  string  of  galloping  horses  —  all 
the  Yeringfair  sex,  like  most  of  their  sis- 
ters in  Australia,  caring  nothing  for  any 
other  pace.  The  buggies  drive  swiftly 
home,  each  escorted  by  two  or  three 
sportsmen. 

John  had  observed  Sir  Eustace's  owner 
and  the  Barham  Downs  super  on  the 
course,  but  he  had  then  no  leisure  to  in- 
quire about  the  horse's  accident.  As  he 
now  rides  up  to  the  stable  there  is  a  small 
crowd  round  it.  The  groom  is  declaim- 
ing violenily  against  some  p>erson  or  i)er- 
sons  unknown  :  he  is  of  opinion  that  his 
horse  has  been  wilfully  hurt,  and  various 
opinions  are  expressed.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  is  wrong.  It  is  a  hurt  in  the 
foot.  The  noble  creature  lifts  his  foot 
for  each  one  to  examine  it.  He  is  shorn 
of  his  glory.  How  changed  he  looks  with 
his  piteous  expression  and  his  foot  held 
up,  shrinking  from  the  smallest  touch, 
from  the  lorm  which  he  showed  the  day 
before  —  gallant,  bold,  and  reckless  I 

"  Something  seems  to  have  penetrated 
the  foot  in  a  downward  direction  from  the 
coronet,'  says  John  ;  but  he  cannot  detect 
an  orifice  or  a  drop  of  blood,  yet  the  hoof 
is  extremely  sensitive.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  he  cannot  race  to-morrow;  if  so,  and 
the  Sydney  horse  wins,  more  monev  will 
change  hands  than  has  done  so  on  Yering 
course  for  many  a  year. 


John  rides  back  to  more  merry-makine; 
round  games  are  being  played,  in  the  soft, 
bright  moonlight,  on  the  thick  sward. 
An  impromptu  dance  is  got  up  by  some 
insatiable  spirits  who  are  not  knocked  up 
with  previous  exertions,  but  the  turf  is 
scarcely  springy  enough,  and  vocal  music 
is  tried  instead. 

John  awoke  next  morning  in  a  state  of 
much  anxious  excitement.  He  found  that 
the  hopes  of  his  district  rested  upon  the 
Bey  as  a  last  resource,  for  so  firm  a  favor- 
ite was  Sir  Eustace,  that  Ralf  and  Cos- 
grove  got  any  odds  they  chose  against 
their  horse.  Tommy,  on  the  contrary, 
was  perfectly  calm.  He  was  quite  aware 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  Bey  had  the  right  stuff  in  him. 
He  was  indeed  so  great  a  believer  in  the 
animal,  that  he  would  willingly  have  be- 
come a  martyr  at  the  stake  for  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  opinion. 

The  day  wore  on;  the  first  few  races 
had  been  run,  and  now  the  grand  event  of 
the  meeting  is  going  to  come  off — but 
under  very  different  circumstances  to  what 
was  expected.  It  is  now  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  ruefully  does  many 
a  one  think  of  the  emptiness  which  will 
fill  his  pocket  presently.  Besides  which, 
they  hate  being  cleaned  out  by  these  Syd- 
ney turfites,  with  their  bumptious  self- 
assertion.  The  Bindarobina  man  and  his 
friend  assist  John  and  Tommy  as  far  as 
they  are  able ;  and  if  good  wishes  could 
maice  his  horse  win,  theirs  would  soon 
enable  him  to  distance  all  the  competi- 
tors. 

The  Sydney  crack,  Errol,  a  fine  golden- 
brown  horse,  the  picture  of  a  racer,  is 
being  attended  to  by  a  party  of  horsey 
cads,  who  pique  tnemselves  on  their 
knowledge  of  town  racing,  as  compared 
with  this  bush  affair. 

The  bell  rings  —  the  jocks  are  weighed ; 
and  as  it  rings  ag^in,  they  make  their 
way  to  the  post.  Dick,  who  has  unlim- 
ited faith  in  himself  and  his  horse,  sets 
his  face  like  cast-iron,  —  he  is  resolute  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  district.  Several 
other  horses  are  to  start  also,  but  none  of 
them  have  a  chance.  Errol  is  a  steady, 
quietptempered  horse,  too  honest  for  the 
crew  who  own  him.  He  is  ready  to  start 
at  the  word ;  but  Cane  knows  tKat  Emin 
Bey's  temper  is  an  irritable,  nervous  one, 
ana  his  jockey  has  received  instructions 
to  make  a  false  start  or  two  if  he  can. 
The  Bey  is  unaccustomed  to  being 
checked  in  this  way,  and  rears  the  first 
time  in  a  manner  perfectly  appalling  to 
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<^»  '/I  v/^  /r*^^*  ♦  *:  rA*:T%,  ¥.TfoV%'/f^M  '  The  Barhasi  Downs  and  Bfiidarobina 
/;k(U  «i;y/r«  ^>it  ^^rt^  at  K^  ^a*%es  the  men  are  aInio«t  better  pleased  than  it  the 
^f  4r^  t*-*M,  jnf^l  tft'4k':n%  a  determined  race  had  tamed  out  as  they  had  antici- 
^j/'jff,  fJ,*r  f[^u''f'ri%  tteed  tu/xeedt  in  pstttd,  Emin  Bey's  Tictory  has  saved 
u*-**itt%  %  \**"At\  \  \*:t,'^fU  in  fr^/nt  of  Kmin  them  earh  more  money  than  they  could 
J$r^,  fr<«t  //fity  f//r  an  inttant,  well  afford  to  lose,  and  as  John  rides  into 

i/*/k  f^'U  v/!,;«OjIt  horte  f»  capaWeof,  Vering,  they  join  Mr.  Gray  and  Stone 
nn4f  \/t$UtuK  U'ttn  t///«^ther«  wakent  him  up  and  the  old  nonest  Oorgootoblah  squatter 
ior  a  Uu'A  i-iiorU  and  landt  him  a  victor  in  cheering  him  loudly.  But  alas !  his 
\,y  A  *liOf t  %ut  k,  amid  fleafening  applause  pleasure  is  not  unalloyed,  for  he  is  in- 
Sfiiux  th«;  i-v  ifH  frov^df  who  toss  their  formed  Inr  the  man  who  has  undertaken 
hittn  i$uf\  Uf\mH%  into  the  air  and  kick  to  look  after  old  Graham,  that  his  charge 
iUftti  4\Htuif  etluk'r  fiandt  with  each  other, :  has  been  missing  since  the  morning  pre- 
ami  t  \trrr  at  ii  t.At  U  one  had  attained  the   vious. 


with  hit  hf^irt  mott  rlctircd. 

I;l/k  fi-M'lvi't  ;i  p^rfffct  ovation  as  he 
In  Ivtl  \t'4t  U  iMri'hraded  to  the  scales ;  and 
l(<-tti<*  Uut\%,  to  \i**r  attonishment,  in  the 
mI'Ut  iti  iii-r  tmihrs,  that  her  face  is  quite 
wi'l  (  wiiiln  l'\ut\fc,  ho  pale  a  minute  be- 
lotft,  U  now  (lA  n'(\  as  any  rose.  Not  less 
drllj/liti-H  (ind  rxdlrd  Is  John,  who  has 
liU  liiind  nearly  wninK  off  by  numerous 
(inliiiini.ittlr  inuivlduuls,  who  at  this  mo- 
itir*nt  urr  irady  to  dc'votc  their  lives  and 
hfiliitii*!!  tnwardu  NtiHtalnlng  the  honor  of 
llin  ilUhiit.  'rnniiny  lakes  things  more 
roolly,  tin  usks  u  miestifm  or  two  of 
Dlik.  iind  \cm\h  thd  iley  off  to  be  thor- 
uuitlily  stiuppcd  and  clothed  ;  but  to-night 


The  old  overseer  had  been  seized  with 
a  dreadful  attack  of  delirium  tremens  on 
the  evening  when  John  had  seen  him,  and 
was  with  much  difficulty  kept  in  the  house 
during  the  ni^ht.  Towards  morning  he 
had  grown  quieter,  and  his  guardian  had 
left  the  house  in  which  he  was  for  a  short 
time,  to  find  on  his  return  that  the  old 
man  was  gone.  Whither  ?  No  one  knew, 
lie  had  searched  during  the  day  himself, 
and  having  ^ot  bushed  in  the  intricacies 
of  a  scrub  mto  which  the  tracks  of  the 
missing  man  had  led  him,  he  was  unable 
to  report  the  occurrence  sooner. 

The  police  magistrate  at  once  de< 
spatched  a  couple  of  white  constables. 


WHAT   SHAKESPEARE  LEARNT   AT   SCHOOL,                     8oi 

with  a  black  tracker,  to  trace  the  footsteps  From  Fraser's  Matcuine. 

from  the  place  where  they  had  last  been  what  Shakespeare   learnt  at 

seen.  school. 

John  rode  home  with  a  depressed  mind. 

As  he  passed  the  public  house  which  had  ,,                              \                  ,     ,         , 

proved  "  the  lion  in  the  old  man's  path,"  Having  now  gamed  a  general  idea  of 

he  saw  the   publican,  a  bloated,  greasy-  Shakespeare  s  course  of  school  mstruc- 

faced   man,  with   a  villanous,   low  fore-  ^^^n,  we  have  next  to  enquire  whether  his 

head,  and  a   prize-fighting  look,  walking  writings  supply  any  evidence  of  his  hav- 

up  and  down  the  verandah  in  a  "  boiled  »"g  passed  through  such  a  course.     With 

shirt  "(old  Graham  had  worn  flannel  since  regard   to  its  first  or  elementary  stage, 

he  left  his   married  home),  snowy-white  ^^en   Farmer  admits    that    Shakespeare 

trousers,  and  carpet  slippers,  his   waist  '""st  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  acci- 

girded  with  a  scarlet  sash,  narrating  with  ^ence,  and  that  he  recollected  it  vividly 

coarse  glee  to  a  fellow-poisoner  how  he  enough  to  use  his  knowledge  with  dra- 

had  '*  copped  the  old  on  the  hop,"  '"atic  propriety  and  effect.      Sir   Hugh 

and  "lambed  him  down  to  rights."  Evans's  examination  of  Mrs.  Pajje's  boy 

The  bar  was  still  thronged,  and  the  »"  the  "  Merr>'  Wives  of  Windsor"  ac- 

eflFects  of  the  mixture  of  spirits  of  wine,  curately  represents,  indeed,  the  kind  of 

blue  stone,  and  tobacco  juice,  were  to  be  cumbrous  catechetical  exercise  in  the  ac- 

seen  on   a    miserable    wretch    who    lay  cidence  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  all 

stretched  in  the  courtyard,  among  a  heap  ^^^  grammar  schools.     Sir   Hugh's  ex- 

of  broken  bottles,  empty  sardine-tins,  and  planation  of  the   hohday  that  "Master 

smashed-up  boxes.  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play,"  and 

"  rd  like  to  have  the  punishing  of  you,"  Mrs.  Page's  complaint,  "Sir  Hugh,  my 

thought  our  hero.     "  Td  make  you  drink  husband  says  my  son  profits  nothing  in 

a  tumblerful  of  the  dregs  of  one  of  your  the  worid  at  his  book.     I  pray  jou,  ask 

own  casks  every  day  for  a  week."  him  some  questions  in  the  accidence," 

Next  morning,  on  riding  into  the  town-  are  vivid  touches  illustrating  the  relation 

ship  to  inquire  for  the  poor  old  man,  he  between    masters,    pupils,    and    parents 

found  the  police  magistrate  and  one  or  common  enough   in   Shakespeare's  day, 

two  justices  of  the  peace  about  starting  and  pathetically  lamented  both  by  Hrins- 

to  hold  a  magisterial  inquiry  on  his  body,  ley  and  Hoole,  but  as  true  probably  now 

He  had  been  found  late  the  night  ^revi-  as  then.     Shakespeare's  familiarity  with 

ous,  lying  perfectly  dead  in  a  small  gully  Lily's  grammar  is  shown  in  many  ways; 

in  the  scrub.  amongst  others  bv  his  quotation  of  some 

John  joined  the  others,  and  was  horror-  oi  its  more  striking  examples,  such  as 
struck  at  the  sight  which  presented  itself  "^'''  ^^P'^  qm  pauca  loquitur:' 
on  reaching  the  place.  Graham  had  evi-  1  he  next  stage  to  the  accidence  and 
dently  been  dead  neariy  two  days.  About  grammar  is  that  of  vocabularies,  phrase- 
his  neck,  a  cord,  to  which  was  suspended  books,  and  familiar  dialogues,  and  this 
a  small  bag,  cut  deeply  into  the  swollen  stage  is  amplv  illustrated  in  the  scenes 
flesh.  This,  on  being  opened,  was  found  between  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Holofernes  in 
to  contain,  wrapped  in  numerous  folds  of  *'  Love's  Labor's  Lost."  The  schoolmas- 
paper  and  oilskin,  three  or  four  locks  of  ter's  display  of  Utin  words  and  phrases 
light-brown  hair,  and  one  long  tress  of  a  '^J^  the  following  dialogue  are  fragments 
darker  shade.  from  the  school  vocabularies  and  phrase- 
Alas,  poor  Graham!  the  adder  that  books  with  which  his  " ventricle  of  mem- 
stung  thee  was  of  thine  own  fostering.  ory"  is  stufied. 

Owing  to  the  decomposed  state  of  the  HoL  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis, 

body,  no  further  examination  was  effected,  —  blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hang- 

and  the  inquiry  came  to  an  end,  all  being  eth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  caelum,  the  sky, 

satisfied   that   drink   alone   had   brought  the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like 

about  the  dreadful  results.  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land, 

Another  piece  of  intelligence  was  made  ^he  earth, 

public  during  the  day.     On  applving  poul-  ^^'''^'-  Truly.  Master  Holofernes,  the  epi- 

tices  to  Sir  Eustace"^s  wounded'  foot,  the  f^^^f  ^!.^  f ^^T^^^  '''*"''^*  ^'^""t  *''^'''^[  ^V'^^r 

broken  end  of  a  strong  darning-needle  ':^'i,^Xiri:  ^  ^^'^  ''^  ''  ""  '  '"^'  ^^ 

was  discovered  and  extracted,  upon  which  /y^,/.  gj^  Nathaniel.  Aaud  credo, 

the    animal    became   very   much    easier.  d^II.  »T\vas  not    a  haud  credo;   'twas    a 

Suspicion  pointed  to  the  Sydney  men,  pricket, 

but  nothing  was  certain.  HoL  Most  barbarous  intimation  !  yet  a  kind 
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rif  insinnntinn,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of 
i;\|)licaliiin  ;  /mi-iv,  as  it  were,  reiili cation,  or, 
rather,  eiifiilaiv,  to  show,  as  it  nciCi  liis  in- 
tlii)aiion,  —  after  his  uniiresacd,  unpolislied, 
Iini'ducated,  nnpiuned,  uiilrainctl,  or,  caliicr, 
unlettered,  or,  r.ithctesl,  unounlitmeii  fashion, 
to  insert  again  my  himd  trcdo  fur  a  dcLT. 

Dull,  I  Kaiit  (lie  deer  ivaa  neA  3.  k>iud  ereJo  ; 
'twas  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twite-sod  simplicity,  bis  tottut!  O 
thiiu  in«n»ter  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost 
thou  look  1 


school  method  by  n'liicti  boys  were  re- 
quired to  notii  {fown  Latin  words  and 
plir.ises  nnd  give  as  many  English  equiv- 
alents for  Ibcm  as  possible.  TIte  next 
scene  between  the  curate  and  the  pedant 
rccalb  and  cxcmplilies  the  familiar  Latin 
dialu^ucs  wliicli,  as  »vc  have  seen,  formed 
at  tins  stajie  an  important  part  oE  the  reg- 
ular school  work.  It  will  be  rememberiS 
that  these  learned  men  were  walking  in 
the  park  after  having  dined  with  the 
father  of  one  of  the  school  pupils,  where 
it  had  been  previously  arranged,  th.it,  if 
the  curate  would  gratify  the  table  with  a 
grace,  the  pedant  would  undertake  to 
prove  that  ISiron's  love-verses,  which  tUev 
had  read  tojjelher,  were  "very  unlearned, 
neither  savoring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  inven- 

Ilel.  Salis  quoii  sufficil. 

A'alk.  I  praise  Cod  for  you,  sir  ;  your  rea- 
sons at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten- 
tious I j>leasant  without  scurrility,  witty  with- 
out aflcetion,  audacious  without  impudcncy, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without 
heresy.  I  did  couv-erse  this  qneudxiiH  day  with 
a  companion  of  the  king's  who  is  intituled, 
nominated  or  called,  Don  Adrianu  de  Armadri. 

//d/.  NiK^i  hemineiH  liniqaam  U :  his  humor 
is  lofty,  his  discourse  petcmpiory,  his  tongue 
tiled,  iiis  eye  ambicious,  his  gait  niajestical, 
an<l  his  general  hehavinr  vain,  ridiculous  and 
thrasonical,  lie  is  tO'>  picked,  too  s[>ruce,  too 
affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate, 
as  I  may  call  it. 

tVaih.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 
[  7'-iiet  out  hit  titNt-taiii.] 

IM.  J  [e  draweih  out  the  threads  of  his  ver- 
bosity finer  llian  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
I  ahnor  Kuch  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insu- 
ciablc  and  point-devise  companions;  such 
rackcrs  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  "dout," 
fine,  when  he  should  say  "doubt;"  "det," 
when  he  should  pronounce  "debt,"  —  d,  c,  b,  t, 
not  d,  e,  t;  he  clepcth  a  "calf,"  "cauf;" 
"half,'*  "haufj"  "neighbour"  iwalur  "ne- 
bour;"  "neigh"  abbreviated  "  ne."  This  is 
.tbhominahle,  —  which  he  would  call  abom- 
inable ;  it  iiiMnualeth  one  of  iaiiiuirt:  lie  iiilil- 
ii^t,  domitu!  to  wax  frantic,  lunatic. 

Xiith.  Laui  Die,  bom  iMelli^. 


Hal.  Bout! — AvKy^r  Afitf  ;  Priscian  alinlc 
scratched ;  'lirill  serve. 

A'irt.   Videsne  quit  venit  f 

Iltd.  Video,  et  gandeo. 

Kaler  Arm  A  DO. 

Arm.  Chirrahl  [TiiMTrK. 

,  /W.  Quart  "chirrah,"  not  "sirrah"  ? 

These  scraps  of  Latin  dialogue  exem- 
plify the  technical  Latin  intercourse  be- 
tween master  and  pupils  in  the  school 
work,  as  well  as  the  formal  colloquies  the 
latter  were  required  to  prepare  as  exer- 
cises in  the  second  stage  of  their  course. 
In  one  of  the  manuals  of  the  latter,  en- 
tilled  ■'  Familiares  Cotlequendi  FormiUi 
in  l.'sum  .Scliolaruin  CoHciim.ttat"  I  find 
under  the  first  section,  headed  "  Scholas- 
licae  Belonging  to  the  School,"  the  follor- 
ing:'"Wlio  comes  to  meet  us.'  Qnit 
obviain  venilf  He  speaks  improperly, 
Hit  iiicongru}  loquitur;  He  speaks 
false  Latin.  Dimiumt  Prisciani  aifitt; 
' Tis  barbarous  Latin,  OUl  bnr/^n'tm:' 
In  the  scene  just  quoted  from,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Holofernes,  in  reply  to  Cos- 
tard's ".l./tftiiieAillM  the  finger  '       " 


s  the 


s".'ia/ftiiii;/iillM  the  finders' ends. 
icy  say,''  says,  "  O  I  smell  ftlse  Latin. 
dunghill  for  iiii^»ti»." 
In  relation  to  the  next  staRe.  thai  of 
Calo's  Maxims  and  Aesop's  fables,  the 
proofs  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with 
these  school-books,  if  somewhat  scattered 
and  allusive,  are  nevertheless  various  and 
abundant.  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
go  minutely  into  the  evidence  on  thii 
head  as  Mr.  Henry  Crecn,  in  his  work  on 
"  Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  Writers," 
has  detailed  the  illustrations  with  almoft 
exhaustive  minuteness,  1  d  the  wider 
meaning  and  more  general  application  al 
the  term  almost  all  the  school-l)ooks  used 
lummed  up  uni 
An  emblem  is  i 
unfrequently  at  once  an  illustrated  maxim 
and  a  condensed  fable.  The  same  ejH- 
crammatic  or  proverbial  truth  is  oftea 
found  expressed  in  the  three  forms  oC 
maxim,  emblem,  and  fable.  Cato's  Max- 
ims and  Aesop's  Fables  were  acci>rd- 
ingly  often  published  as  school-books  with 
illustrated  cuts,  engravings,  or  emblem*. 
The  Hy-leaf  of  the  school  colloquies  juit 
referred  to  contains  an  advertisement  of 
"  Aesop's  Fables  with  their  Morals  ia 
Prose  and  Verse,  illustrated  with  a  ereai 
number  of  Pictures  and  Emblems."  'There 
is  a  passage  in  Hoole  also  which  suggciU 
that  Shakespeare  in  reading  Aesop  mif 
have  acquired  some  knowTedse  of  the 
"  Gesta  koinaaorum  "  (juring  uis  school 
dajs.  Speaking  of  the  Xblrd  form  be 
I  says;- 
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Thrlr  Fi>renaone  lessons  may  be  in  .^sop's 
FjI-!--'.  whiih  is  indeed  a  book  of  creit  an- 
(<qiiil|i-  and  of  more  Mitid  learning  than  mci»t 
niL'ii  ihink.  For  in  it  many  good  lectures  in 
morality  which  would  not  (perhaps)  have  been 
listened  to,  if  they  had  lieen  delivered  in  a 
plain  and  naked  manner,  being  handsomely 
made  u])  and  vented  in  an  Apologue,  do  insin- 
iiatP  thcmsclvca  into  every  mans  mind^i.  And 
for  this  reasnn  perhaj)s  it  is  that  I  tinde  it  and 
OV.t/,1  R.'maiuirum  (which  is  so  generally  pleos- 
ini;    to   our    Counlrey    [woplt)    to    have    been 


n  Litim 


IS  yet 


Alciat's  w:is  the  most  popular  of  the 
eml)Ii;m-lKioks  so  common  in  the  six- 
te(;ntU  century,  and  Mr.  Green  has  shown 
lioiv  familiar  Shakespeare  was  with  bis 
work.  Now  Hoole  enumerates  Alciat's 
emblems  in  his  list  of  subsidiary  books, 
anil  refers  to  it  more  than  once  as  a  man- 
ual used  in  the  schools.  Thus,  in  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  fourth  form,  he  says : 

After  they  have  become  acquainted  with  a 


]>lo.ise  (o  appoint  Ihcm,  and  sometimes  you 
mav  let  them  translate  some  select  Epierams 
out' ..( tlir.*e  c..llecie<l  l>y  Mr.  Famabv,  or  some 
emblems  out  of  Atci.it  or  the  like  flourishes  of 
wit  uhich  vnu  think  will  mote  delight  (hem 
and  help  ih'eirfjncies. 

KIseH-hcrc  he  recommends  that,  as  a  help 
to  making  ihcmcs  anil  verses,  the  boys 
of  the  fifth  form  should  have  a  common- 
place Iwok  in  which  they  should  write  the 
heads  set  down  by  Farnaby  in  his  "In- 
dex Khcloricus,''  and  busy  themselves  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in 
collecting;  short  histories  out  of  Florus, 
C.T.'sar,  Livy,  and  others,  apologues  and 
fables  out  of  Aesop,  I'haedrus,  and  Ovid, 
and  emblems  and  symbols  out  of  Alcial 
and  lieia. 

In  the  nc\t  sta<;e  of  his  school  career, 
Shakespeare  wouid  begin  Ihe  reading  of 
Ovid,  jiarts  of  the  "  De  Triatibus"  and 
the  ■'  .Metamorphoses,"'  and  with  Ovid  he 
would  take  up  the  selected  Epistles  o( 
Cicero,  and  the  I^clogues  of  Baptista 
Manluanus.  The  evidence  as  to  the  last 
point  is  supplied  by  the  well-known  quota- 
tion from  the  Eclogues  in  "Love's  la- 
bors Lost."  Hut  now  imperfectly  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  scholarship  has 
hitherto   been   worked   out,   is,    I    think, 

mentaior  seems  to  have  ascertained  with 
any  ciTlainty  whether  the  Kelogues  were 
in  common  use  as  a  school-book  or  not. 
Maloue,  indeed,  says  that  from  a  passage 
in  Nash's  "  Apology,"  "  the  Eclogues  ol 
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Mantuantis  appear  to  have  been  a  school- 
book  in  our  author's  time."  And  War- 
burton  gives  al  second  hand  a  quotation 
from   Farnaby's  introduction  to  Martial, 

ivhich  certainly  illustrates  the  absurdly 
high  estimation  in  which  the  Mantuan 
ivas  held.  So  popular  was  ftlantuanus  in 
the  sixteenth  century  that,  according  to 
Farnaby,  the  pedants  had  no  hesitation 
in  preferring  the  "  FausU,prccor,^ilida "' 
to  Ihe  "  Anna  virumqiie  cano ;  "  m  other 
words,  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  to  the 
Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Several  editions  of  the 
Eclogues  in  the  original,  and  more  than 
one  translation,  had  been  published  in 
England    before     Shakespeare's    school- 


days, and  i 


)uM  s 


and  laudatory  references  in  contemporary 
literature,  that  the  author  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  as  much  in  vogue  here  as  on  tbe 
Continent.  Almost  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  eulogy  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  Drayton,  Shakespeare's  friend  and 
fellow-countryman.  In  his  "  Heroic  Epis* 
ties  "  he  makes  one  of  the  heroines  stig- 
matize the  Mantuan  as  "foul-mouthed 
on  the  strength  of  an  Eclogue  (the  fourth). 
in  which,  the  monk  gettine  the  better  of 
the  poet,  he  "bitterly  inveigheth  against 
womankind."  In  the  notes,  however. 
Drayton  himself  justifies  the  favorite 
author,  maintaining  that  the  invective, 
though  severe,  is  well  deserved. 

Why  Mantuanus  should  have  become 
so  popular  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
a  classic,  and  become  established  as  a 
text-book  in  the  secondary  schools,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  understand.  Much  of 
his  voluminous  Latin  poetry  is  of  little 
value;  and  although  his  eclogues  show 
considerable  facility  both  of  conception 
and  execution,  they  want  the  rustic  feel- 
ing and  picturesque  touch,  as  well  as  the 
unity  and  finish,  of  the  true  bucolic. 
That  they  were  among  the  earliest  mod- 
I  ern  eclogues  was  no  doubt  a  point  in 
'  their  favor.  And  the  birthplace  of  the 
writer  would  count  for  something  in  the 
I  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  VirgiL 
Uut  that  on  these,  or  indeed  on  any  con- 
ceivable grounds,  the  Carmelite  monk 
should  have  been  seriously  compared  to 
the  great  Augustan  poet,  and  ranked  as 
not  inferior,  seems  almost  incredible. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the 
fact.  Barklay,  the  author  of  "  The  Ship 
of  Fools,"  who  wrote  the  earliest  English 
eclogues,  says  in  his  prologue :  — 

And  in  like  manner,  nowe  Utely  in  our  dayes 
Hath  other  poets  attempted  the  name  wares 
As  the  most  famous  Uaptisl  Manluan. 

i  The  best  uf  that  ivri  siDce  poets  fint  began. 
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The  poems  of  Mantuanus  were  publicly 
read  in  Paris  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  Eclogues,  established  as 
a  text-book  in  the  sdiools  of  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  were  lauded  and  lec- 
tured upon  ad  nauseam.  Farnaby's  sar- 
castic reference  was,  indeed,  the  mstinc- 
tivc  revolt  of  a  genuine  scholar  and  critic 
from  the  tasteless  eulogies  which  had  be- 
come a  scholastic  tradition.  But  Shake- 
speare's satire  on  the  "  bisson  conspectu- 
ities  "  of  the  pedants  is  earlier  and  even 
more  incisive.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  "  Love's  Labors  Lost ''will  remem- 
ber that  while  the  curate.  Sir  Nathaniel,  is 
reading  Biron's  epistle,  which  "  accident- 
ally or  by  way  of  progression  had  miscar- 
ried," Holof ernes,  fuU  of  pedagogic  self- 
importance,  cannot  resist  airing  at  large 
bis  professional  accomplishments.  He 
accordingly  breaks  forth  with  a  sounding 
line  from  tne  school  author  so  dear  to  the 
pedantic  mind:  — 

Fauste^  precoTy  gelida  qtmndo pecus  omne  sub 
umbrd  Ruminat  —  and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old 
Mantuan  !  I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  trav- 
eller doth  of  Venice :  — 

Vetugia^  Vetugia^ 
Chi  non  te  veeU,  ti  hoh  te  pregia. 

Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan  !  who  understand- 
cth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not. 

Both  poet  and  critic  were,  however,  as 
usual,  comparatively  powerless  against 
the  pedants ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  vis  iner- 
tiae  of  use  and  wont  still  kept  the  old 
Mantuan  in  his  place  as  a  favorite  school 
author.  As  we  have  seen,  he  is  enumer- 
ated in  the  year  1585  amongst  the  school 
books  to  be  used  at  St.  Bees,  and  half  a 
century  earlier  Mantuanus  was  prescribed 
amongst  the  authors  to  be  read  in  the 
newly-established  grammar  school  of  St. 
Paul  s.  The  Eclogues  are  also  contained 
in  each  of  the  lists  of  forms  and  school- 
books  given  by  Hoole.  And  in  the  body 
of  his  work  Hoole  not  only  states  that 
Mantuanus  was  usually  read  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  but  he  selects  the  very  lines 
quoted  by  Shakespeare  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  ordinary  school  exercises  known 
technically  as  metaphrase.  The  lines  are 
as  follows :  — 

For  Afternoon  lessons  on  Mondaycs  and 
Wedncsdayes  let  them  make  use  of  Mantua- 
nus, which  is  a  Poet,  both  for  style  and  mat- 
ter, very  familiar  and  grateful!  to  children,  and 
therefore  read  r  in  most  Schooles.  They  may 
read  over  some  of  the  Eclogues  that  arc  less 
offensive  than  the  rest,  takeing  six  lines  at  .1 
lesson,  which  they  should  first  commit  to  mem- 
ory, OS  they  are  able.     Secondly,  construe. 


Thirdly,  parse.  Then  help  them  to  pick  out 
the  phrases  and  sentences,  which  they  may 
commit  to  a  papwr  book ;  and  afterwards  re- 
solve the  matter  of  their  lessons  into  an  En- 
glish period  or  two,  which  they  may  turn  into 
proper  and  elegant  Latine,  observing  the 
placing  of  words,  according  to  prose.  Thus 
out  of  the  five  first  verses  in  the  first  Eclogue : 

Fauste,  precor,  gelida  quando  pecus  omne  sob  umbr? 
Kuminat,  antiques  paufum  rccttemus  amores, 
Ne  si  forte  sopor  nos  occupet  ulla  ferarum, 
Quae  modo  per  segetes  tacite  insidiantur  adnltas, 
Saeviat  in  pecudes,  melior  vigilantia  somno. 

One  may  take  such  a  period  as  this :  Shep- 
herds are  wont  sometimes  to  talke  of  their  old 
loves,  whilest  the  cattel  chew  the  cad  under 
the  shade  ;  for  fear,  if  they  should  fall  asleep, 
some  Fox  or  Wolf,  or  such  like  beast  of  prey, 
which  either  lurk  in  the  thick  woods,  or  lay 
wait  in  the  grown  com,  should  fall  upon  the 
cattel.  And  indeed,  watching  is  farre  more 
commendable  for  a  Prince,  or  Magistrate,  than 
immoderate,  or  unseasonable  sleep.  '*  Pas- 
tores  aliquando,  dum  pecus  sub  umbra  rtiminat, 
antiquos  suos  amores  recitare  solent ;  ne,  si 
sopor  ipsos  occupet,  vulpes,  aut  lupus,  aat 
all  qua  ejus  generis  fera  prxdabunda,  qux  vel 
in  densis  sylvis  latitant,  vel  per  adultas  s^etes 
insidiatur,  in  pecude  saeviat ;  imo  eniravero 
Principi  vel  Magistratui  vigilantia  somno  im- 
modico  ac  intempestivo  multo  laudabilior  est" 
And  this  will  help  to  prepare  their  invention 
for  future  exercises,  by  teaching  them  to  suck 
the  marrow  both  of  words  and  matter  out  of 
all  their  Authors. 

Were  there  still  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  passage  is  decisive  as  to  the 
general  use  of  the  Eclogues  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  It  also  shows  that,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  protests  of 
more  cultured  critics,  they  kept  their 
place  in  the  established  curriculum  down 
at  least  to  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare's  further 
stages  of  progress  in  the  upper  school, 
the  illustrations  to  be  derived  from  his 
writings  are  perhaps  neither  so  numerous 
nor  decisive  as  those  relating  to  the  lower 
school.  He  refers,  indeed,  more  than 
once  to  several  of  the  authors  read  in  the 
higher  forms,  and  gives  apt  quotations 
from  some  of  the  more  significant,  such 
as  Virgil  and  Horace,  Terence  and  Sen- 
eca. But  it  is  difficult,  on  the  strength  of 
such  allusions  and  quotations,  to  estimate 
the  progress  made  in  these  authors,  as 
they  would  necessarily  be  read  under  the 
drawbacks  insisted  on  by  the  Reformers 
and  without  any  of  the  helps  they  specify 
and  recommend.  It  would  seem,  hovv- 
ever,  that  Shakespeare  must  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  special  exercises 
belonging  to  the  higher  forms,  amongst 
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others  those  of  making  Latin,  of  writing  rather,    as    Horace    says    in    his " 

Latin  epistles,  themes,  and  verses.    At  Then  catching  sight  of  the  manuscript,  he 

least  he  represents  Holofernes  as  criticiz-  exclaims  :  — 

ing  Biron's  love-sonnet  according  to  the 

established  stages  and  elements  of  prog-  ^,  ^^   What,  my  soul,  verses  ? 

ress  in  this  department  of  school  worS.  A.'f.  Ay.  s.r,  and  very  learned. 

Two   of    the  more   important  of    these  ^^'^'  ^^^''d^TJ!^  ^^^'  ""  "'"^  ""  ""'"'' 
stages  were  technically  known  as  imita-  * 

tion  and  invention,  the  lower  exercise,  or  The  curate  having  read  the  verses,  the 
imitation,  bemg  preparatory  to  the  hio^her  pedagogic  habit  is  so  inveterate  with 
and  more  independent  effort  required  for  Holofernes,  that  he  cannot  help  coming 
invention.  Imitation  consisted  m  taking  the  schoolmaster  over  even  his  mild-man- 
a  passage  from  some  author  read  in  the  nered  and  deferential  companion.  He 
class,  and,  while  retaining  the  substance,  complains  that  he  has  missed  the  neces- 
altering  the  form.  An  example  of  this  j-ary  elisions,  and  not  given  the  proper 
process  has  already  been  given  m  the  accent.  »*  You  find  not  the  apostrophes, 
passage  just  quoted  from  Hoole.  Both  and  so  miss  the  accent :  let  me  supervise 
Brinsley  and  Hoole  carefully  describe  the  the  canzonet."  Then  taking  the  paper 
exercise,  and  give  directions  for  its  effi-  into  his  hands  he  proceeds,  with  a  frown 
cient  performance  in  prose  and  verse,  of  critical  concentration  and  the  out- 
Each  takes,  among  other  illustrations,  an  stretching  of  a  didactic  forefinger  towards 
epistle  from  Cicero,  giving  first  the  origi-  the  offending  document,  to  deliver  his 
nal  and  then  the  imitated  form.  To  call  authoritative  judgment, 
out  the  higher  energies  of  invention,  a 

subject  was  prescribed  on  which  the  more       Here  are  only  numbers  ratified  ;  but,  for  the 

advanced    pupils    had   to   write  a  short  clegancy,faci)ity,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy, 

Latin  theme  or  a  certain  number  of  verses  ^^^^'-    Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man:  and  why, 

in   an   appointed   metre.     In   doing   this  indeed.  Naso;  but  for  smelling  out  the  odorif- 

they  were  at  full  liberty  to  use  the  contents  7°"/  ^^^"^'^  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention  ? 

r  •;,    .  .  ,    '  I         ,       ,  fmtiart  is  nothing :   so  doth  the   hound   his 

.   }^^l\u'^^^^ ^.^    commonplace  books.  ^  ^j,^        his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his 

Indeed,  these  books  were  kept  and  tilled  rjder. 
very  much  for  the  sake  of  these  higher 

uses ;  the  chief  heads  of  invention  or  clas-  We  can  fancy  Master  Thomas  Hunt  in 

sified  sources,  whence  reasons  and  illus-  the  anciedt  Stratford  schoolhouse  read- 

trations  to  be  used  in  the  exercises  might  ing  amongst  the  exercises  of  the  higher 

be  derived,  being  entered  in   the  blank  forms  one  signed  W.  Shakespeare,  but, 

book  at  the  outset,  and  filled  in  from  the  unless  he  were  exceptionally  mole-eyed, 

reading  and  lectures  of  the  class.     The  hardly  with  the  same  result.    The  num- 

*' invention"  of  the  school  exercises  was  bers  might  not  indeed  be  perfectly  rati- 

in  this  way  connected  with  the  wider  and  fied,  as  the  boy's  mastery  over  longs  and 

more  technical  treatment  of  "  invention  "  shorts  might  be  still  defective.     But  the 

or  the  finding  of  arguments   in  the  old  exercise,  if  marked  by  blemishes  in  the 

logics  and  rhetorics.    The  kind  of  exer-  details  of  scholarship,  could  hardly  be 

cise  involved  in  invention  tested  the  pu-  wholly  wanting  in  facility,  in  flowers  of 

pils'  powers    of    thought  as  well  as  of  fancy,  and  jerks  of  invention.     However 

expression,  their  promptness  and  flexibil-  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  from  the  ex- 

ity  of  mind  as  well  as  their  command  of  tract  that  Shakespeare  was  familiar  with 

apt  phrases,  epithets,  and  turns  of  speech,  the  kind  of  exercise,  as  well  as  with  the 

Keeping  these  different  elements  of  the  cut  and  dried  scholastic  principles    ac- 

upper-school  exercises   in  view,  we  can  cording  to  which  it  was  usually  criticized, 
better  understand   the  exact  force   and       In  addition  to  Latin  composition,  an- 

bearing  of  the  criticism  Holofernes  volun-  other  distinctive  branch  of  study  in  the 

tears  on  Biron's  love-verses.    The  pedant,  upper  school  was  rhetoric.      In  all  the 

it  will  be  remembered,  after  airing  his  accounts  of  the  work  done  in  this  section, 

knowledge  of  the  Eclogues,  and  giving  rhetoric  plays  an  important  part.     In  the 

forth  the   Italian  proverb  about  Venice,  higher  forms  of  the  Protestant  schools, 

had  been  impatiently  humming  to  himself  indeed,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Jesuits, 

while  the  curate  read  the  letter  just  deliv-  the  chief  subjects  of  study  were  ^^  quod  ad 

ered  by  Jaquenetta.     At  length,   his  pa-  rhetoricam^  poesim  et  historiam pertinet,^^ 

tience    being    exhausted,    he    addresses  Thus  Brinsley,  in  describing  the  works  of 

himself  directly  to  the  reader,  "  Under  the  upper  school,  after  dealing  with  the 

pardon,  sir,  wnat  are  the  contents.'^  or,  making  of  themes,  verses,  and  orations, 
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has  a  short  chapter  devoted  to  rhetoric, 
in  which  he  says :  — 

For  answering  the  questions  of  Rhetoricke, 
y«ni  may,  if  you  ))]ea.se,  make  them  perlect  in 
'laia'us'  Khclorick,  which  I  take  to  be  most 
used  in  the  best  schooles ;  onely  to  give  each 
definition  and  distribution,  and  some  one  ex- 
ample, or  two  at  most,  in  each  chapter  ;  and 
those  of  the  shortest  sentences  out  of  the 
j)oets  :  so  that  they  can  give  the  word  or  words, 
wherein  the  force  of  the  rule  is. 

In  Iloole  the  elements  of  rhetoric  are 
prescribed  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
forms.  In  his  account  of  the  Rothcram 
classes  he  says  of  the  fifth :  — 

Their  forenoims  Lessons  wcie  in  Butler's 
KUetorick,  which  they  said  memoriter,  and 
then  construed,  and  applyed  the  example  to 
the  definition; 

and  in  the  master*s  method  he  says  of  the 
sixth  :  — 

Let  them  repeat  parts  as  they  did  before  out 
of  tlie  Elcmciita  Khetoricis  every  Thursday 
morning,  and  give  account  what  grammatical 
or  rhetorical  notes  tlicy  have  collected  and 
writ  fair  in  their  commonplace  books  for  those 
arts. 

lie  *^ives  similar  directions  for  the  special 
study  of  oratory  and  rhetoric  in  the  fifth 
form.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  Shake- 
speare remained  lon^  cnou;;h  at  school  to 
reach  tiie  fifth  form,  and  **  Love's  Labor's 
Lost "  supplies  a  curious  piece  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  he  had  gone 
throuu:h  a  course  of  technical  training  in 
the  elements  of  rhetoric.  This  valuable 
bit  of  evidence  having  been,  1  believe, 
hitherto  overlooked  by  the  critics  and 
commentators,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  it  in  detail.  It  consists  of  a  rare, 
and  in  many  ways  a  remarkable,  techni- 
cality occurring  in*  the  speech  of  Holo- 
f ernes  about  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

IIol.  I  will  overglance  the  sui>erscript :  "To 
the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous 
Lady  Rosaline."  I  will  look  again  upon  the 
zutcili'ct  of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of  the 
pjfty  writing  to  the  person  written  unto: 
*  Vour  l^tlvsliip's  in  all  desired  employment, 
Uiron.'*  Sir  Xaihaniel,  this  JJiron  is  one  of 
the  votaries  with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hath 
framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger 
queen's,  which  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of 
])rogrossion,  hath  miscarried. 

1  had  often  been  puzzled  bv  the  pecul- 
iar use  of  the  term  ** intellect"  in  this 
passage,  before  I  made  the  discovery  that 
it  was  simply  another  stroke,  helping  to 
bring  out  still  more  vividly  the  character 
of  the  school  pedant.  In  the  unfamiliar 
use  of  this  familiar  term  Holofernes  is  sim- 


ply parading  his  knowledge  of  rhetorical 
technicalities.  As  a  rhetorical  exercise 
the  boys  of  the  upper  school  were  ^^ 
quired,  in  reading  the  poets,  to  pick  out 
the  figures  of  speech,  enter  them  in  a 
note-book,  and  give  to  each  its  technical 
name  or  names.  In  the  classification  of 
the  figures  common  to  the  older  manuals 
of  rhetoric  synecdoche  usually  follows 
metaphor,  and  the  Latin  ecjuivalent  of 
synecdoche  is  intellectio.  Being  given  in 
the  school  manuals,  this  technical  use  of 
the  term  intellectio  would  be  familiar  to 
most  who  had  received  a  training  in  the 
elements  of  rhetoric.  But  its  precise 
meaning  and  range  of  application  in  this 
connection  will  be  made  clear  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Wilson's  English  "Arte  of 
Rhetorique,"  published  before  Shake^ 
speare  was  born.  Wilson,  following  a 
tendency  common  in  his  day.  endeavored 
to  Anglicize  the  technical  terms  of  his 
art;  and,  where  this  could  not  conven- 
iently be  done,  he  often  selected  the  bet- 
ter-known Latin  equivalent  instead  of  the 
original  Greek  word.  Thus  he  translates 
synecdoche  by  intelUciion,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account:  — 

Intellection,  called  of  the  Grecians  synec- 
doche, is  a  Trope,  where  we  gather,  or  jiidge, 
the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the  whole 
As  thus:  The  king  is  come. to  London,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  other  also  be  come  with  him. 
The  Frenche  manne  is  good  to  kepe  a  fort,  or 
to  skirmishe  on  horsbacke,  whereby  we  declare 
the  Frenchmen  generally.  By  the  whole,  the 
part,  thus:  All  Cambridge  sorrowed  for  the 
death  of  Hucer,  mcanying  the  moste  parte. 
All  England  rejoiceth  that  pilgrimage  is  ban- 
ished, and  Idolatrie  forever  abolished:  and  stX 
al  England  is  not  gladde  but  the  moste  parte. 

Intellection,  Wilson  also  points  out  is 
used  in  relation  to  signs  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  mental  act  of  realizing  by 
means  of  the  sign  the  thing  signified.  He 
illustrates  this  meaning  as  follows :  — 

Dy  the  signe  we  understande  the  thing  sis- 
nified,  as  by  an  I  vie  garland  we  judse  there  ii 
wine  to  sell,  ity  the  signe  of  a  Bear,  Ball, 
Lion,  or  any  sochc,  we  take  any  boos  to  be  an 
Inne.  By  eating  bread  at  the  Communion,  me 
remem1>er  Christcs  death,  and  by  fath  receive 
him  spirituallie. 

The  precise  signification  of  intellect  in 
Holofernes's  speech  will  now  be  apparent 
It  really  means  the  sign-manual  or  signa- 
ture of  the  letter.    The  signature  is  the 
:  sign  reflecting  and  revealiu?  the  thing 
I  signified,  which  is  of  course  the  writer  <» 
\  the  letter.    Intellect^  in  this  sense,  is  the 
j  object,  the  sign,  and  its  significance,  of 
I  which  intellection  is  the  act,  the  percep- 
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lion  of  the  related  terms.     As  a  name  for  and  shared  in  their  routine  work,  it  is  not 

the  signature  of  a  letter  it  is  thus  strictly  likely  that  he  made  much  progress  in  the 

analo'joiis   to  superscript,  as  a  name  for  more  difficult  authors  read,  or  advanced 

its   address.     As  superscription  is  prop-  beyond  an  average  performance  of    its 

eriy  the  act  of  writing  an  address,  and  special  exercises.     It  is  difficult  to  imag- 

superscript  the  address  written,  so  intel-  ine  the   future   poet    struggling    persis- 

Icction  is  the  act  of  interpreting  or  under-  tentl^  with  the  intricacies  of  verbal  schol- 

standing  a  sign,  and  intellect  the  sign  arship,  or  working  with  obstinate  industry 

interpreted  or  understood.      I   may  add  against  the  grain.     His  keenly  sensitive 

that  the  use  of  the  verb  in  this  sense  was  nature  and  exuberant  vitality  would  revolt 

not  unknown  in  the  literature  of  Shake-  from  the  minute  and   exhausting  labor. 

speare's  day.     The  following  extract  from  But  if  any  author  read  in  the  school  course 

a  rare  and  curious  book,  "  The  Fountaine  happenea  to  touch  his  fancy,  to  excite  his 

of   Ancient  Fiction,"  by  Richard  Linche  imagination,  and  respond   to  the  varied 

( 1 559>,  will  illustrate  Shakespeare's  pecul-  moods  of  his  quick  poetic  feeling,  we  may 

iar  use  of  the  noun :  —  be  sure  that  he  would  concentrate  all  the 

,,  1  J  .  .  r  .  o  •  .  knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  the  volun- 
Ikcause  the  description  of  the  Spring,  the  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  j,^^^  an  author,  and  would 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  are  with  everic  ^^^  ,  .  .  ,.  •  *i  •  V 
one  very  familiar.  I  will  cease  to  proceed  continue  his  studies,  in  this  direction  at 
therein,  ou.memorating  that  onelv  of  Ovid,  least,  with  ardor  and  delight.  The  ques- 
uhen  he  speakcth  of  the  regale  scat  of  Phoe-  ^lon  is.  Do  Shakespeare  s  writings  con- 
bus  :  —  tain  any  evidence  in  favor  of  such  a  sup- 
Ltf.  re  divine  A:x)i;oes  rcgaii  scat  positiou  ?  1  think  they  do ;  and  as  the 
The  i.e.iiiteous  Spring  sits  crown'd  with  curious  evidence  ou   this   point  has  never  been 

^.rxtZZXss.^^^^x.ts^iz..xT.f,^ho^lx\.f^r\.t:,A)  adequately  detailed,    I  shall   devote  the 

ih.r  >ii:niner  «iits  in  her  all-parching  heat,  remainder  of  this  paper  to  its  fullcr  exhi- 

At.l  Antnnjiie  (.<ly(ie  with  juice  of  grapes)  downepoures  bition. 

A  worM  c if  new-made  wine  of  purest  red,  %»  '  ^i  x  ^in  n 
N.xtNvhonuaM'.^ccQallinduearow)  MorC  than  a  Ceutury  agoWhalley  re- 
sits j^nn.-facjdWmter  covered  all  with  snow,  marked  in  his  "Enquiry"  that  Ovici  ap- 
riic>c  stations  are  many  times  thus  intel-  peared  to  have  been  a  favorite  author 
A.  A/;  by  the  Spring  is  meant  Venus:  the  with  Shakespeare.*  The  remark  has  been 
Summer  Mgnifies  Ceres :  Autumnechallengeth  not  unfrequently  repeated  since,  and 
IJacchus:  and  for  the  Winter  we  oftentimes  probably  most  critical  readers  of  the  poet 
urdcrstancl  Vulcin;  and  sometimes  the  winds  {^^^^  ^/^i^^j  for  themselves  at  a  similar 
with  .T.olus  the  commander,  because  from  ,  .  «.  ^  ,  r  w  ^ 
tlK^e  proceed  those  tempestuous  storms  which  conclusion.  Many  must  have  felt,  at 
arc  commonly  predominant  in  that  season.  ^e^?^,   l'^   *   ^ag^e  and  general  way,  that 

Ovid  IS  more  frequently  referred  to  than 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  verb  to  in-  any  other  classic  author,  and  that  Shakc- 

/<//tv/ is  used  in  the  strict  technical  sense  speare  had  derived  more  vivid   pictures 

of  interprctin*;  a  sign,  just  as  Shakespeare  and  apt  illustrations   from   his    writings 

uses    tiie  noun  for  the   sign  interpreted,  than  from  those  of  any  other  Roman  poet. 

Jiut  altiiuuich  the  word  had  this  special  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  surprising.     The 

meaning,   none   but  a  dominie   bent    on  qualities    that    combine   to   render   Ovid 

diNpla)ing   liis   knowledge    of   scholastic  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to   poetical 

technicalities  would  have  designated  the  natures  are   not  only  numerous,   but  in 

sii^naturc  (jf  a  letter   in   this   high-tlown  their    union,  amongst    Roman   poets    at 

and    pedantic  style.     The  most  strained  least,   rare   if  not  unique.     In   the   first 

and  far-fetched  terms  are,  however,  quite  place  Ovid  is  the  most  modern  of  all  the 

natural  in  tiie  mouth  of  Holofernes.     But  ancients.     His   love  of  nature  and  sym- 

it   may  be  safely  asserted  that  only  one  pathy  with   human   life,   not  only  in  its 

trained  in  the  elements  of  rhetoric  could  stately  and  heroic,  but  in  its   humblest 

have  added  tliis   characteristic   touch  in  forms,  are  essentially  modern.     His  pic- 

draw  ini^  the  portrait  of  the  school  pedant,  tures  of  rural  scenery  and  details  of  rustic 

Other  incidental  illustrations  of  a  techni-  life  are  elaborated  with  loving  care,  and, 

cal   knowledi^e  of   rhetoric  occur  in  the  unlike  Virgil   in  the  Georgics,  he  never 

scenes  with  Holofernes,  especially  in  the  paints  an  empty  background  with  no  mov- 

smart    dialo^/ue    with    Moth    about    the  .... 

..   -    •'  K„;   .K^   ,^„,»   1  u^.,^   rl„.«u   ,,.>r^n  •The  association  of  Shakespeare  s  name  with  that 

-n-ure,     but   the   one   1  have   dwelt   upon  „j  Ovid  began,  however,  much  earlier.     Thus  Mere., 

is  the  most  si<;niticant  and  important.  in  159S,  says:  "Asthesouleof  Euphorbuswas  thouj^ht 

Hut  althou-h  there  is  in  this  way  some  *° '•'?,.•,"  I'yihaKoras,  so  the  witty  souie  of  Ovid  live* 

.  ,                      '^       ,               ii     1.      i.'L    I  in  mclhnuous  and  honev-t(mgued  Shakespeare,  witness 

e\iden(e     to     show     that     bhakespeare  his  rr»»i«rt«4/^</<wtM,  his  Z«rr#«,  his  sugared  .y^jt- 

leached  the  higher  forms  of  the  school,  «//*  among  his  private  friends,  etc" 
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ingj  object  or  incident  to  relieve  and  ani- 
mate the  scene.  In  his  pictures  there  is 
always  some  stir  of  life»  some  elements  of 
human  experience  familiar  or  heroic,  pas- 
sionate or  pathetic.  Again  the  promi- 
nence which  he  gives  to  the  passion  of 
love,  not  only  on  its  sensuous  side  in  fer- 
vid elegiacs,  but  on  its  sentimental  or 
romantic  side,  as  it  touches  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart,  anticipates  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  modern 
literature.  The  same  holds  true  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  female  character, 
his  insight  into  the  subtle  and  powerful 
workings  of  the  female  heart.  Ovid  is 
unrivalled,  amongst  Roman  poets,  in  his 
power  of  delineating  the  perplexinjj;,  but, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  fatal  logic  of  female 
passion,  its  sudden  moods  and  contradic- 
tory impulses,  its  wild  vehemence  or  self- 
consuming  reserve,  its  pathetic  tender- 
ness, unsuspected  strength,  and  absolute 
devotion.  From  his  limitations  of  genius 
and  temperament  he  cannot,  indeed,  touch 
the  highest  notes  of  female  character,  but 
he  includes  a  much  wider  range  than  any 
of  his  Roman  predecessors  or  contempo- 
raries, and  this  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  he  becomes  a  vital  link  between 
ancient  and  modern  art. 

Ovid's  delects  no  less  than  his  excel- 
lences are  curiously  modern.  Those 
most  insisted  on  by  hostile  critics  are  the 
over-elaboration  of  details,  the  indulgence 
in  discursive  episodes,  the  accumulation 
of  trivial  conceits,  strained  metaphors, 
and  far-fetched  illustrations.  In  a  word, 
he  is  charged  with  an  unrestrained  exu- 
berance of  fancy,  feeling,  and  expression. 
Dut  this  very  exuberance  helps  to  make 
him  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting, 
if  not  the  most  poetical,  of  Roman  poets. 
Niebuhr*s  opinion,  that,  excepting  Catul- 
lus, Ovid  is  the  most  poetical  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  well  known,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  its  support.  Of  course, 
Ovid  has  not  the  severe  beauty  and  con- 
centrated epical  art  of  Virgil.  Even  his 
best  work  wants  the  perfect  unity  and  pro- 
portion, the  dignity  and  grace,  the  min- 
gled reserve  and  linish  of  the  Georgics 
and  the  Aeneid.  But  in  Virgil  you  feel 
everywhere  the  limic  labor.  He  works  as 
a  conscientious  artist,  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  task,  and  ever  striving 
with  a  noi^le  perseverance  after  a  lofty 
ideal,  which  he  sj>ares  no  pains  to  reach. 
And  as  a  work  of  art  the  result  is  almost 
perfect,  although  you  never  lose  the  sense 
of  effort,  of  cumulative  and  painful  effort, 
involved  in  its  production.  Ovid,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  sing  from  an  irre- 


sistible impulse  of  nature.  The  moment 
he  strikes  his  lyre,  the  numbers  ap{)ear 
not  only  to  come,  but  to  control  in  their 
melodious  course  the  most  intractable 
materials  of  his  art,  as  the  fabled  harp  of 
Orpheus  did  the  stocks  and  stones  of 
nature.  There  is  a  dash,  sparkle,  and 
spontaneity  in  his  writing,  which  indi- 
cates the  most  genuine  native  inspiration, 
and  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  work. 
With  his  temperament  and  position  in- 
deed, nothing  but  a  love  of  poetry,  amount- 
ing to  a  passion,  could  have  induced  him 
to  devote  his  life  to  its  production.  He 
i  had  a  joyous,  pleasure-loving  nature,  which 
his  circumstances  and  surroundings  en- 
abled him  to  gratify  to  the  full.  His  rank 
and  independent  position  introduced  him 
to  the  society  of  the  capital,  while  his 
social  qualities,  his  genius  and  accom- 
plishments, made  him  heartily  welcomed 
by  its  highest  circles.  He  was  the  child 
of  his  age,  and  thoroughly*  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  society,  the  multiplied  luxuries 
and  refinements,  of  imperial  Rome.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  result  that  he  had 
still  a  keener  delight  in  his  chosen  work. 
He  could  sacrifice  personal  and  social 
gratifications  for  the  sake  of  giving  form 
and  substance  to  the  visions  inspired  by 
his  ardent  poetical  feeling.  And  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  poetical  art  was  sup- 
ported by  the  rarest  literary  gifts.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  must  be  ranked  his 
power  of  vivid  conception.  In  his  pro- 
ductive moods,  the  pictures  that  come 
within  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul 
seem  as  full  of  life  "as  though  they  lived 
indeed."  The  visions  that  fillhis  imagina- 
tion have  the  color,  movement,  and  com- 
plex detail  of  the  breath inf^  world.  Next 
to  his  vigorous  and  prolihc  fancy  comes 
his  unrivalled  mastery  over  the  vehicle  of 
his  art,  musical  and  expressive  diction. 
His  facility  of  expression  has  been  the 
subject  of  critical  eulogy  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  His  unrailing  ease  and 
grace  of  language,  his  exquisitely  musical 
versification,  indicate  the  union  of  con- 
summate literary  skill  with  inborn  lyrical 
genius.  Every  thought,  feeling,  and  im- 
age, as  it  arises,  is  perfectly  reflected  in 
the  magical  mirror  of  his  harmonious 
verse.  Language,  music,  and  imagery 
seem  as  plastic  to  his  touch  as  nature 
'•  herself  in  the  hands  of  his  transforming 
deities.  This  power  of  vivid  conception, 
mastery  of  expressive  speech,  and  com- 
mand over  descriptive  detail  give  to  bis 
separate  pictures  a  concrete  reality  and 
,  completeness  that  fascinate  the  mind, 
I  and  produce  almost  irresistibly  a 
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tary  belief  in  the  truth  even  of  his  wildest 
fictions.  Ihcrc  is  a  ^rave  and  artless, 
or  intense  and  passionate,  circumstan- 
tiality alvHit  his  narrative  that  carries 
conviction  captive,  and  forces  you  to  be- 
lieve that  what  you  so  vividly  see  and 
feel  must  be  the  reflex  of  an  actual  expe- 
rience. There  can  hardly,  for  example, 
be  a  wilder  fiction  than  the  storv  of  Phae- 
ton ;  but  t!ie  narrative  is  so  full  of  life 
and  reality  that  after  the  glowing  lines 
have  once  impressed  it  on  the  mind,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
the  zodiac  witliout  a  vision  of  the  splen- 
did chariot  with  its  fiery  steeds  breaking 
impetuously  away  from  the  unsteady 
driver,  and  carrymg  ruin,  conflagration, 
and  eclipse  down  the  western  steep  of 
heaven. 

Stories  and  episodes  almost  equally 
impressive  and  memorable  might  be  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  marvellous  fifteen 
book<.  The  best  qualities  of  Ovid's  muse 
are.  indeed,  concentrated  in  the  "  Meta- 
morphoses," and  they  have  conspired  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
entertainini;  books  ever  written.  The 
actual  popularity  of  the  poem,  too,  has 
been  immense.  Ovid  is  almost  the  one 
classical  author  whose  light  was  never 
extinL^uished  even  in  the  darkest  ages  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  By  a  curious 
fate  t!ie  brilliant  compendium  of  heathen 
mythology  was  often  tlie  only  monument 
of  anti(juity  to  be  found  in  monastic  libra- 
ries, .uu\  it  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  monkish  scholars.  At  least 
it  was  often  copied  with  zealous  industry 
in  the  scriptorium,  and  moralized  with 
j)ioiis  inLjeiiuity  in  the  cell,  when  a  pro- 
foundly serious  and  even  religious  author 
like  \'iri;il  was  uncared  for  or  unknown. 
In  ilie  Middle  Ages  the  poem  supplied  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  materials  for  the 
piLtorial  uses  of  the  fine  and  decorative 
arts.  Half  the  looms  of  Europe  were 
busy  working  stories  from  Ovid  into 
webs  destined  to  brighten  with  life  and 
cohti  t!:e  i'loom  of  manv  a  baronial  and 
(  ivic  iiall.  as  well  as  to  protect  and  adorn 
niarv  a  noble  ladv's  bower.  After  the 
revival  oi  letters  Ovid  was  read  in  all  the 
sl1i</»!]s  and  c<jlle;;es  of  Christendom,  and 
at  the  ri^e  (»f  vernacular  literatures  the 
'•  Mctanicr; "hoses  "  was  amongst  the  ear- 
liest traiislaiinus  made  from  the  classics 
into  tlu-  ninther  tcmgues  of  Europe.  I 
iiee«l  li  ir.ily  refer  to  the  high  estimation 
in  whi'li  ( )vid  was  held  bv  manv  of  the 
^'eate-t  nu.dcrn  poets,  and  especially 
.ip.ii<r.,:-t  ourselves  bv  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  perhaps   most  ol  all,  by  Milton.     In 
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his  youth,  at  all  events,  Milton  preferred 
Ovid  to  V'irgil,  and  maintained  that  but 
for  his  exile  the  poet  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses" might  have  been  as  great  as 
Homer.  The  lines  from  the  well-known 
Latin  elegy,  in  which  this  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed, may  be  quoted  from  Cowper's 
version :  — 

If  peaceful  days,  in  letterM  leisure  spent 
HencJth  my  father's  roof,  he  banishment, 
Then  call  mc  banish'd,  I  will  ne'er  refuse 
A  name  expressive  of  the  Idi  I  chuse, 
I  would  that,  exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless    bard    had    suffered   nothing 

more  ; 
He  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays, 
And,  Virgil  !  thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise. 

To  the  list  of  appreciative  poets  Shake- 
speare must  certainly  be  added.  The 
higher  qualities  of  Ovid's  genius  and 
work  were  indeed  precisely  of  the  kind 
to  attract  and  fascinate  the  youthful  au- 
thor of  "  Venus  and  Adonis.'  The  life 
and  color,  the  passion  and  pathos,  the 
endless  variety  of  magical  changes  in  the 
"  Metamorphoses,"  with  their  exquisite 
verbal  combinations  and  metrical  harmo- 
nies, would  have  an  irresistible  charm  for 
his  opening  fancy  and  ardent  poetic  feel- 
ing. 

nut  there  is  still  another  quality  of 
Ovid's  genius  which,  perhaps,  affected 
Shakespeare  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
more  than  all  the  rest.  Ovid  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  the  most  dramatic  of  Roman 
Coets.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  more  disputa- 
le  claim  than  any  already  made  on  his 
behalf.  At  least,  it  is  one  which  many 
critics  would  be  indisposed  to  allow. 
They  often  speak  of  his  tender  and  pas- 
sionate scenes  as  though  they  were  rhe- 
torical exercises  rather  than  outbursts  of 
genuine  feeling;  but,  although  many  arti- 
ficial and  rhetorical  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Ovid's  writings,  the  remarkable 
fact  about  the  more  important  a])pcars  to 
me  to  be  the  wonderful  freshness,  variety, 
and  even  depth  of  real  feeling  they  display. 
In  the  appreciation  of  his  characteristics, 
Ovid  has  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
poets  than  of  the  critics,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  Dryden  right  both  as  poet  and  critic, 
in  the  jucfgment  lie  pronounces :  **  Though 
I  see  many  excellent  thoughts  in  Seneca, 
yet  he,  of  them  [the  Roman  poets],  who 
had  a  genius  most  proper  for  the  stage, 
was  Ovid ;  he  had  a  way  of  writing  so  fit 
to  stir  up  a  pleasing  admiration  and  con- 
cernment, which  arc  the  objects  of  trag- 
edy, and  to  show  the  various  movements 
of  a  soul  combating  betwixt  two  different 
passions,  that,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  or 
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in  his  own  could  have  writ  with  our  ad- 
vantages, no  man  but  must  have  yielded 
to  him.'*  It  is  true  that  we  arc  deprived 
of  the  best  and  more  direct  means  of 
estimating  Ovid's  dramatic  faculty  in  the 
loss  of  his  one  great  tragedy,  the  "  Me- 
dea." I5ut  from  the  favorable  judgment 
of  not  too  friendly  contemporary  critics 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  was  a  work 
of  real  and  even  remarkable  dramatic 
power.  In  the  most  considerable  of  his 
extant  works,  the  "  Fasti "  and  "  Meta- 
morphoses," both  the  subject  and  form 
chosen  are  less  fitted,  and  but  for  the 
result,  one  might  have  said  least  fitted, 
for  the  display  of  Ovid's  peculiar  genius. 
Nothing  at  first  sight  would  seem  less 
suitable  to  become  the  subject  of  a  seri- 
ous epic  than  the  national  mythology,  as 
it  had  already  lost,  or  was  fast  losing,  all 
real  hold  on  the  cultivated  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  world.  In  Ovid's  day  it  had 
reached  the  stage  of  sceptical  criticism, 
and  was  at  manv  points  exposed  to  popu- 
lar ridicule  and  contempt.  With  regard 
to  form,  the  natural  bent  of  Ovid's  mind 
was,  as  I  have  said,  towards  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poetry.  In  the  earliest  period 
of  his  career  the  poet  himself  had  the 
clearest  perception  of  this.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  book  of  his  "  Klegies  " 
he  says  that,  when  meditating  his  future 
work,  he  was  visited  by  the  rival  muses 
of  the  buskin  and  the  lyre,  and  that  the 
former  upbraided  him  with  wasting  his 
poetic  gifts  on  trivial  love  ditties  instead 
of  concentrating  them  on  the  nobler  task 
of  depicting  imperial  woes  in  tragic  verse. 
In  reply  to  this  appeal  he  pleads  for  a 
slightly  extended  indulgence  of  the  lyric 
mood,  intimating  that  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  *' Klegies "  he  would  betake 
himself  to  tragedy,  for  which,  ^is  he  else- 
where tells  us,  he  felt  he  had  a  special 
turn. 

This  early  promise  was  not,  however, 
redeemed.  In  after  years,  when  he  re- 
solved to  undertake  more  serious  work, 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  drama, 
he  was  led  by  the  courtly  and  literary 
influences  of  his  time  to  attempt  an  epic. 
The  emperor,  in  his  desire  to  restore  the 
older  and  more  robust  conditions  of  na- 
tional life,  favored  this  more  solid  form  of 
the  poetical  art,  and  Virgil's  recent  suc- 
cess had  given  it  a  temporary  supremacy. 
With  Virgil,  however,  the  choice  of  the 
epic  form  was  perfectly  natural.  It  was 
in  thorough  harmony  with  the  serious- 
ness of  his  disposition  and  aims.  IJut 
Ovid  had  little  of  Virgil's  profound  and 
absorbing  interest  in  the  conditions  and 


continuit\'  of  national  greatness,  in  tbe 
past  and  future  of  Rome  as  the  instrument 
and    representative    of   law,  order,  and 
progress  in  the  w^orld.     He  had  still  less 
of  that  brooding  and  almost  oppressive 
sense  of  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life 
which  solemnized  virgirs  mind,  and  be- 
comes audible  at  times  in  the  touching 
minor  key  of  his  verse.     Fie  is  separated 
I  from  Virgil,  too,  by  position,  as  well  as 
I  by  temperament.      During  the    inten'al 
between    them    the    Roman   world   had 
passed  from  the  deep  shadows  and  de- 
structive violence  of  the  republican  con- 
flict to  the  sunlight  and  repose  of  the 
imperial  day.     Ovid  lived  in  the  sunlight 
and  rejoiced  in  its  warmth  and  brilliance 
till  the  sudden  winter  of  his  exile  came. 
The   ease  and  gaiety  of  this   congenial 
urban  life  are  well  reflected  in  his  minor 
writings.      But  alike  in  the  subject  and 
form  chosen  for  his  crrcatest  works,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tnat  he  had  originally 
a  serious  purpose  in  view.     Among  his 
other  reforms,  Augustus  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  old  reverence  for  the  national 
deities,  and  Ovid  was  evidently  desirous 
of  giving  the  emperor's  policy  that  kind 
of  literary  support  of  which  the  Aeneid  is 
the  most  brilliant  example.     He  wished 
to  do  for  the  ritual  and  mytholog)'  what 
Virgil  had  done  for  the  legendary  history 
'  and  antiquities  of  Rome.     In  other  words, 
I  his  aim  was  to  revive  popular  interest  in 
i  the  deities  and  ceremonial  of  the  national 
I  religion.     He  states  at  the  beginning  of 
I  the  **  Fasti  '*  that  this  was  his  design  in 
I  dealing  poetically  with  the  national  calen- 
dar.    And  the  **  Metamorphoses  "  opens 
with  the  gravity  and  earnestness  befitting 
a  religious  poem.     But  if  he  ever  seriously 
thought  himself  capable  of  producing  a 
sacred  epic,  he  ccrtainlv  formed  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  his  literary  aptitudes 
and  poetical  gifts.     In  any  case  his  joyous 
temper  and    dramatic  genius    soon    tri- 
umphed over  the  original  design,  and  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  gods  down  from 
i  heaven  and  exhibiting  them  as  objects  of 
I  awe  and  reverence  to  men,  he  simply  car- 
ried his  contemporaries  to  Olympus,  and 
filled  the  aut;;ust  seats  with  lively  repre- 
sentatives of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
'  the  Augustan  age.    This  has  sometimes 
I  been  urged  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
I  poem.    It  is  said  that  in  its  treatment  of 
i  the  national  mythology,  instead  of  main- 
I  taining  their  antique   majesty,  Ovid  had 
<  not  only  modernized  the  s'ods,  but  reprc- 
:  sented  them  in  the  most  literal,  if  not  in 
the  lowest,  sense  as  being  of  like  passions 
!  with  ourselves.    The  reply  of  course  is, 
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that  after  warming  to  his  work  the  poet 
treated  the  subject  naturally,  under  the 
inspiration  and  according  to  the  impulses 
of  his  own  genius.     He  could  not  help 
vitalizing  the  stories,  and  he  filled  them 
with  the  only  life  he  knew,  that  of  human 
passion  and  mundane  activities.     Instead 
of  a  sacred  epic,  we  have  accordingly  a 
series  of  brilliant  stories  and  vivid  dra- 
matic sketches,  often  pathetic  enough  in 
their  tenderness  and  tragical  in  their  in- 
tensity.    Although  not  dramatic  in  form, 
most  of  his  longer  and  most  important 
works  are,  in  this  way,  thoroughly  dra- 
matic in  substance.     This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  "  Fasti  "  and  **  Metamorphoses," 
but  of  the  "Heroic  Epistles,"  in  which 
Ovid's  dramatic  genius  is  often  displayed 
with  singular  vividness  and  power.    The 
objections  sometimes  urged  against  them 
on  the  ground  of  anachronisms  and  ex- 
ternal incongruities,  such  as,  in  the  case 
of  Ariadne,   the  want  of  any  means  of 
communication  with  Theseus,  the  absence 
of  writing  materials,  and    possibly  her 
ignorance  of  the  art,  are  ludicrously  wide 
of  the  mark.    The  real  question  is  wheth- 
er, realizing  in  essentials  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  heroines,  the 
poet  expresses  with  vividness  and  truth 
the  poignant  internal  conflict  of  grief  and 
hope,  of  tumultuous  passion,  agonizing 
dread,  and  tender  desire.     It  will  hardlv 
be  denied  that  this  is  strikingly  true  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  epistles,  and  es- 
pecially the  best.     On  this  ground  they 
might  well  be  described  in  the  phrase  of  a 
modern  poet  as  "  dramatic  l^-rics."     But 
the  *•  Metamorphoses  "  contain  a  number 
of  powerful  sketches  that  might  appropri- 
ately come  under  the  same  heading.    Dry- 
den,  with  his  usual  critical  sagacity  and 
poetical  insight,  has  noted  this.     Refer- 
ring to  a  theory,  since  disproved,  about 
the  "  Medea  "ot  Seneca,  that  it  might 
possibly  be  the  lost  tragedy  of  Ovid,  he 
says :  -^ 

I  am  confident  the  "  Medea  "  is  none  of  his  : 
for  though  I  esteem  it  for  the  gravity  and  sen- 
tentiousness  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes 
to  be  suitable  to  a  tragedy,  "  Omnc  genus 
scripti  gravitate  tragcedia  vincit,"  yet  it  moves 
not  my  soul  enough  to  judge  that  he,  who  in 
the  epick  way  wrote  things  so  near  the  drama, 
as  the  story  of  Myrrha,  of  Caunus,  and  Hlblis, 
and  the  rest,  should  stir  up  no  more  concern- 
ment where  he  most  endeavoured  it. 

But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  from  internal 
evidence  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
struck  with  the  dramatic  power  of  many 
of  the  narratives  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses "  long  before  Dryden  noted  the 


fact.  The  stories  of  Phaeton,  of  Medea, 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  of  Midas,  of 
Progne  and  Philomela,  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  amongst  others,  had  evidently 
impressed  themselves  on  his  youthful 
imagination  in  a  way  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  these  points  and  others  con- 
nected with  Shakespeare's  acquaintance 
with  Ovid  will  come  more  fully  out  in  the 
special  illustrations  which  are  to  follow. 

Probably  no  critic  would  deny  that 
Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  Ovid,  but 
many  maintain,  as  Farmer  did,  that  his 
knowledge  was  derived  solely  from  trans- 
lations, and  especially  from  Golding*s 
translation  of  the  **  Metamorphoses." 
That  Shakespeare  well  knew  this  vigor- 
ous and  picturesque  version  is  certain; 
but  I  feel  equally  confident,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  his  study  of 
Ovid  in  the  original  was  begun  at  Strat- 
ford School,  and  had  been  voluntarily 
extended  to  his  chief  poems  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  any  translation. 
There  are  some  points  of  evidence  which 
tend  directly  to  support  this  view.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
the  keynote  as  it  were  of  Shakespeare's 
public  career  as  a  poet  should  have  been 
struck  by  a  quotation  from  a  section  of 
Ovid's  poems  not  yet  translated  into  En- 
glish. So  far  as  we  know  Shakespeare 
himself  published  in  his  own  name  only 
three  poems  —  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
the  "Lucrece,"  and  the  "Sonnets."  Of 
these,  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  not 
only  the  first  published,  but  apparently 
the  earliest  considerable  poem  the  author 
had  written.  **  The  first  heir  of  my  in- 
vention," he  calls  it  in  the  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  poem, 
though  not  published  till  1593,  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  written  some  years 
earlier,  probably  before  Shakespeare  left 
Stratford  for  London.  On  the  title-page 
are  the  following  lines  from  Ovid's  "  Ele- 
gies  :"  — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus:  mihi  fiavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua. 

These  lines  are  taken  from  a  poem  of 
which,  as  1  have  said,  there  existed  at  the 
time  no  English  version.  The  earliest 
translation  of  the  **  Elegies  "  is  that  usu- 
ally attributed  to  Marlowe,  and  published 
by  his  friends  some  years  after  his  death. 
The  exact  date  of  the  first  edition  cannot 
be  decided  with  certainty,  but  Ritson  fixes 
it  at  1596,  and  Gifford,  on  apparently 
good  grounds,  a  year  or  two  later.  The 
second  edition,  which  probably  followed 
within  a  year  of  the  first,  contains  two 
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versions  of  the  elegy  from  which  Shake- 
speare quotes  —  the  second,  signed  U.  J., 
being  the   work  of    Den   Jonson.     Th\s 
is   established,  not  only  by  the  initials, 
but   by  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  in  full 
by  Jonson  as   his  own  in   the  "  Poetas- 
ter/* which   appeared  in  1601.      Gifford 
is  probably  right  in  his   conjecture  that 
both  versions    are  by  Jonson,  the  first 
being  a  rough  sketch  of  the  second.     In 
any  case,   the    earlier  version   was    not 
punlislicd  till  some  years  after  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis/'     Dut  what,  perhaps,  is  even 
more  to  the  point,  the  quotation  is  one 
which,   from  the    circumstances   of    the 
case,  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  by 
any  but  a  scholar,  or  at  least  by  one  who 
knew  the  original  well.     From  their  set- 
ting in  the  cleg}',  the  lines   would  fail 
to  attract  special  attention   and  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  a  translation.     On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  original  poem,  they 
have  a  distinctive  emphasis  and  are  full 
of    concentrated    meaning    and    power. 
The  elegy   is  a   spirited   vindication  of 
poetry  from  the  envious  criticism  of  those 
who  represented  the  poet  as  an  idler,  igno- 
bly shirking  the  public  duties  which,  as  a 
reputable  citizen,  he  ought  to  discharge. 
In  reply,  Ovid   proudly  asserts  that  the 
position  of  the  true  poet  is  higher  than 
any  to  be  gained  by  wealth  or  rank  or 
public  honors,  that  in  his  works  he  leaves 
an    immortal    heritage   to    men   through 
which  his  nobler  essence  not  only  sur- 
vives, but  outlasts   all  the  symbols  and 
monuments    of    earthly    greatness.       In 
illustration    of    this,    he    commemorates 
some  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  past, 
including     Homer,     Hesiod,    Sophocles, 
Menander,     Knnius,     Lucretius,    Virgil, 
Tibullus,  Oallus  ;  and  after  going  through 
the    inspiring    roll,    he     virtually    says : 
"  With  these  I  take  my  part,  their  labors 
and  rewards  are  the  only  object  of  my 
ambition,  their  life  the  onl^  life  I  care  to 
live."     It  is  a  characteristic  utterance  on 
the  part  of  Ovid,  and  expresses  the  fixed 
resolve  of  his   nobler  nature.     liut  it  is 
perhaps  still   more  characteristic  in  the 
mouth  of  Shakespeare,  when,  conscious  of 
great  powers,   and  resolved  to  find,   or 
create,  an  ample  field  for  their  exercise, 
he  set  out  on  his  life's  journey  with  no 
help  from  fortune  or  friends,  and  no  ulti- 
mate hope  or  desire  beyond  the  poet's 
crown.     In  these  lines  he  avows  himself 
the  child  of  Apollo,  and  declares  that 
henceforth   his  elixir  vitcp  will  be    full 
drauglits  from  the  Castalian  sjmng.     The 
same  proud  note  of  confidence  in  himself 
and  devotion  to  his  art  reappears  again 


and  again  in  the  "Sonnets,"  and  here 
too,  as  wc  shall  see,  he  echoes  the  confi- 
dent predictions  of  future  fame  in  which 
Ovid  indulges  at  the  close  of  his  greatest 
work.  But  the  earlier  quotation  shows 
that  Shakespeare  had  extended  his  stud- 
ies in  Ovid,  not  only  beyond  the  books 
usually  read  in  the  schools,  the  "De 
Tristious"  and  the  "  Metamorphosc.O 
but  beyond  the  utmost  limits  where  the 
help  ol  a  translation  was  available. 

I  may  next  take  another  point  of  evi- 
dence, which,  though  comparatively  small 
and  indirect,  appears  to  tell  with  some 
force  in  the  same  direction.     It  is  well 
known  that  Shakespeare  derived  several 
of  the  names  occurring  in  his  dramas, 
such  as   Autolycus,  directly  from  Ovid 
Some  of  these  have  curious  points  of  in- 
terest connected  with  them.     But  there  is 
one,  about  which  little  has  been  said,  that 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing than  any  besides  —  the  name  of  the 
fairy  queen,  Titania.    Of    this  name  so 
accomplished  a  student  of  Shakespeare  as 
Mr.  Ward  says,  singularly  enough :  ••  The 
figure  of  the  elf-queen  Shakspere  might 
have  found  in  the  *Wife  of  Bath's  Talc* 
in  Chaucer.     Her  name  Titania  was.  so 
far  as  we  know,  Shakspcre^s  invention, 
and  may  have   been    suggested  by  Di- 
ana, who,  as  King  James  I.  informs  us, 
'amongst  us  was    called    the    Phairce,' 
though  Simrock  (ii.  34)  derives  the  same 
from  /////  (children),  the  stealing  of  whom 
is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  clfih  spirits.** 
Both  the  German  critic  and  the  English 
historian   had  apparently  forgotten  that 
the  name  is  traceable  to  Ovid,  and  that 
as  used  by  him  it  has  a  very  distinctive 
significance.    So  far  as  I  know,  however, 
Mr.  Keightley  is  the  onlv  critic  who  has 
connected  the  name  witn  Ovid;  and  he 
does  so  very  generally,  without  bringing 
out  in  any  detail  the  meaning  and  \^ue 
of  the  fact.    His  statement  is  that  Titania 
occurs  once  in  the  "  Metamorphoses  "*  as 
a  designation  of  Diana.     But  in  reality 
the  name  occurs  not  once  only,  but  several 
times,  not  as  the  designation  of  a  single 
goddess,  but  of  several  female  deities, 
supreme  or  subordinate,  descended  from 
the  Titans.    On  this  ground  it  is  applied 
to  Diana,  to  Latona,  to  Circe,  to  Pyrrha, 
and  Ilecate.    As  Juno  is  called  by  the 
poets  Satnrnta,  on  account  of  her  descent 
from  Saturn,  and  Minerva,  on  less  obvi- 
I  ous  or  more  disputed  grounds,  is  termed 
I  Triionia^  so  Diana,  Latona,  and  Circe  are 
j  each  styled  by  Ovid  Titania,    This  Uesig- 
j  nation  illustrates,  indeed,  Ovid*s  marked 
I  power  of  so  employing  names  as  to  in- 
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crease  both  the  musical  flow  and  imag- 
inative effect  of  his  verse.  The  name 
Titania,  as  thus  used,  embodies  rich  and 
complex  associations  connected  with  the 
silver  bow,  the  magic  cup,  and  the  triple 
crown.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  em- 
brace in  one  comprehensive  symbol  the 
whole  female  empire  of  mystery  and  night 
belonginjj  to  classical  mythology.  Diana, 
Latona,  Hecate  are  all  goddesses  of  night, 
queens  of  the  shadowy  world,  ruling  over 
its  mystic  elements  and  spectral  powers. 
The  common  name  thus  awakens  recol- 
lections of  gleaming  huntresses  in  dim 
and  dewy  woods,  oi  dark  rites  and  po- 
tent incantations  under  moonlit  skies,  of 
strange  aerial  voyages,  and  ghostly  appa- 
ritions from  the  under-world.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  all  possible  names  the  one 
best  fitted  to  designate  the  queen  of  the 
same  shadowy  empire,  with  its  phantom 
troops  and  activities,  in  the  northern  my- 
tholog}'.  And  since  Shakespeare,  with 
prescient  inspiration,  selected  it  for  this 
purpose,  it  has  naturally  come  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  world  of  fairy  beauty,  elfin 
adventure,  and  goblin  sport  connected 
with  lunar  influences,  with  enchanted 
herbs,  and  muttered  spells.  The  Titania 
of  Shakespeare's  fairy  mythology  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of 
Diana  and  other  regents  of  the  night  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  pantheon.  Shake- 
speare himself  appears  to  support  this 
view  in  a  line  over  which  a  good  deal  of 
critical  ink  has  been  shed.  It  occurs  in 
the  invocation  to  the  fairies  in  the  "  Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor." 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 

You  (trphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny^ 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 

The  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology 
were  instruments  of  destiny  or  fate,  m 
other  words,  of  the  ultimate  powers  of 
the  universe.  In  the  current  belief  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  still  firmly  held  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  the  beings  of  the  Northern 
mythology  were  the  representatives  and 
successors  of  the  old  Greek  divinities. 
Shakespeare  indirectly  favors  this  rela- 
tion not  only  by  the  selection  of  the  name 
Titania  for  the  fairy  queen,  but  in  giving 
to  Oberon  the  designation  consecrated  by 
Ovid  to  Pluto.  "  (Jmbrarum  dominuSy^ 
"  umbrarum  rex^"^  are  Ovid's  phrases  for 
the  monarch  of  the  lower  world,  and 
Oberon  is  by  Shakespeare  styled  "king 
of  shadows.''     But  the  great  Pan  was 
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long  since  dead,  and  with  him  the  Titanic 
brood  and  Olympian  circle  of  pagan  dei- 
ties. In  this  point  of  view,  as  offshoots 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  in  relation 
to  their  traditionary  parents  and  prede- 
cessors, the  fairies  might  well  be  called 
orphan,  while,  as  still  representing  the 
dark  powers  and  primary  forces  known 
as  fate,  they  might  be  appropriately  styled 
"heirs  of  fixed  destiny.  Ariel,  in  "The 
Tempest,"  it  will  be  remembered,  says 
explicitly,  "  I  and  my  fellows  are  minis- 
ters of  Fate." 

Reverting  to  the  name  Titania,  how- 
ever, the  important  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  Shakespeare  clearly  derived  it  from 
his  study  of  Ovid  in  the  original.  It  must 
have  struck  him  in  reading  the  text  of 
the  "  Metamorphoses,"  as  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  only  translation  which  ex- 
isted in  his  day.  Golding,  instead  of 
transferring  the  term  Titania,  always 
translates  it,  in  the  case  of  Diana,  by  tne 
phrase  "Titan's  daughter,"  and  in  the 
case  of  Circe  by  the  line  — 

Of    Circe,  who  by  long  descent  of  Titans' 
stocke  am  borne. 

Shakespeare  could  not,  therefore  have 
been  indebted  to  Golding  for  the  happy 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  next 
translation  of  the  "  .Metamorphoses  "  by 
Sandys,  first  published  ten  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  Titania  is"  freely 
used.  Sandys  not  only  uniformly  trans- 
fers the  name  where  it  occurs  in  tne  orig- 
inal, but  sometimes  employs  it  where 
Ovid  does  not.  In  Medea's  grand  invo- 
cations to  the  powers  of  night,  for  exam- 
ple, he  translates  "Luna"  by  "Titania." 
But  this  use  of  the  name  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Shakespeare's  original  choice,  and 
to  the  fact  that  through  its  employment 
in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  it 
had  become  a  familiar  English  word. 
Dekker,  indeed,  had  used  it  in  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  as  an  established  desig- 
nation for  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  I  think,  that  Shakespeare 
not  only  studied  the  "  Metamorphoses  " 
in  the  ori^nal,  but  that  he  read  the  dif- 
ferent stones  with  a  quick  and  open  eye 
for  any  name,  incident,  or  allusion  that 
might  be  available  for  use  in  his  own 
dramatic  labors.  The  names,  incidents, 
and  allusions  which  he  derived  from  his 
study  of  Oxnd  being,  however,  numerous, 
will  require  some  space,  and  their  detailed 
illustration  must  therefore  be  left  over  for 
a  separate  paper. 

Thos.  S.  Baynes. 
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iourmed  Versifying"  we  learn  that  the  what  be  has  written  to  be  read,  than  as  a 
£rst  draught  of  "  The  Faerie  Queenc "  definite  promise  as  to  what  he  will  write 
and  most  likely  some  of  the  initial  cantos,  in  future.  This  preliminary  vindicaticn 
were  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  1 5791  of  his  ri^ht  to  begin  where  he  pleases 
The  first  three  books,  however,  were  not  and  how  he  pleases  is,  indeed,  something 
published  till  1559,  and  the  second  three,  more  than  an  assertion  of  the  poet*s  pre> 
which  make  up  ail  now  extant  of  the  poem  scriptire  privileges.  It  is  a  plea  on  behalf 
as  a  consecutive  work«  not  till  1596^  The  of  the  peculiarities  of  Spenser's  own  in- 
edition  of  this  latter  year,  which  is  the  dividual  genius.  His  conception  of  an 
second  edition  of  the  first  three  books  epos  is  essentially  dinerent  from  that  of 
and  the  first  edition  of  the  last  three,  other  epic  writers.  Homer  gives  us  a 
contains  the  whole  of  the  poem  printed  helmet  of  antique  gold  embossed  with 
during  the  poet*s  lifetime.  Spenser  him-  shapes  of  gods  and  men.  but  the  form 
self  seems  to  have  remained  in  London  and  outline  of  the  helmet  is  his  first  care. 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  it  Spenser  gives  us  a  queenly  necklace  of 
through  the  press,  and  the  volume  repre-  >  pearls,  strung  on  a  silken  thread.  The 
sents  the  final  form  in  which  the  author  thread  is  hidden :  the  worth  of  the  work 
gave  his  great  work  to  the  world.  To  [  lies  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
the  previous  instalment  of  three  books  pearls.  Bat  whatever  may  have  been 
had  been  annexed  a  letter  from  the  author .  Spensers  wishes  and  intentions  when  he 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  **  expounding  his '  published  his  first  three  books  in  1590. 
whole  intention  in  the  course  of  this  '  he  was  no  longer  of  the  same  mind  when 
worke,"  his  **  whole  intention  "  being  *•  to  i  he  published  his  six  books  in  1596.  The 
pourtraict  in  Arthure  before  he  was  king '  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  containing 
the  image  of  a  brave  knight  perfected  in  the  manifesto  of  his  design  is  altogether 
the  twelve  private  morall  vertues  as  Aris-  suppressed.  There  is  no  hint  throughout 
totle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is  the  pur- ,  the  volume  that  the  author  considered  his 
pose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes  :  which  ,  work  unfinished,  or  had  any  intention  ot 
if  1  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  1  may  be  '  adding  to  it*  The  poem  is  committed  to 
perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the  other  the  world  as  ended  if  not  consummated, 
part  of  polliticke  vertues  in  his  person  and  a  careful  sur\'ey  of  the  internal  evi- 
after  that  hce  came  to  be  king."  Then,  dence  discloses  no  promise  of  any  con- 
after  explaining  that  the  method  of  a  .  templated  completion.  Had  Spenser  real- 
"poet  historical"  differs  from  that  of  the  ;  ly  meant  to  finish  ** The  Faerie  Queene'' 
historiographer,  he  proceeds :  —  ;  on  the  scheme  he  ori^nally  sketched  out, 

"The  beginning  therefore  of  my  his- 1  it  would  be  verj-  difficult  to  account  for 
tory,  if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  historiog- ,  such  an  omission,  an  omission  which,  as 
rapher,  should  be  the  twelfth  booke,  which  !  Spenser  superintended  the  production  of 
is  the  last ;  where  I  devise  that  the  Faery   the  volume,  cannot  well  have  been  other 


(2ucene  kept  the  annuall  feaste  XII 
dayes;  uppon  which  XII  severall  dayes, 
the  occasions  of  the  XII  severall  adven- 
tures hapned,  which,  being  undertaken  by 
XII  severall  knights,  are  in  these  XI 1 
books  severally  handled  and  discoursed." 
W^hether  these  passages  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  a  definite  intention  on 
Spenser's  part  at  the  time  to  complete 
even  "these  XII  books,"  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  question.  When  in  the  same 
letter  he  asserts  the  distinction  between 
the  poet  and  the  historian  in  so  marked 
a  manner,  and  declares  that  "a  Poet 
llirusteth  into  the  middest,  even  where  it 
most  concerneth  him,  and  there  recours- 


than  intentionaL  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
attempt  to  round  the  x-arious  parts  of  the 
poem  into  a  connected  whole.  Such  a 
task  would  have  been  impossible.  This 
*' Faerie  Queene"  is  not  a  cathedral  of 
Beauvais,  where  the  colossal  choir  among 
its  disproportionate  surroundings  records 
the  fate  of  over-sanguine  ambitions :  it  is 

•  Unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  half-lioe  [F.  Q.  VI. 
5.  «»-  9J  — 

**  When  time  shall  be  to  tell  the  same,** 

to  !»hich  Mr.  Hales  has  drawn  attention.  The  utmost, 
however,  that  this  passage  renders  probable,  lor  it 
proves  nothinj;,  is  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  Spen- 
ser intended  to  recount  the  antecedents  of  the  '*  sa)> 
vage  man/'  a  very  different  thing  to  completing  '*  TIm 
Faerie  Queene." 
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rather  one  of  Hausmann^s  boulevards, 
which  comes  to  an  end  at  a  street-corner, 
not  because  it  could  not  be  continued  in 
exactly  the  same  style  for  any  number 
of  leagues  further,  but  simply  because  it 
is  not  wanted.  And,  in  fact,  Spenser 
must  have  felt  that  the  world  wanted  no 
more  "Faerie  Queene."  In  1579  the 
conception  of  the  poem  was  an  inspira- 
tion. In  1596  its  continuation  would 
have  been  an  anachronism.  The  work  is 
the  first  great  outcome  of  a  literary  revo- 
lution \vliich  had  already  culmmated. 
When  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  was  com- 
menced, Sidney  had  not  yet  written  his 
"Arcadia."  When  the  six  books  were 
published,  Shakespeare  had  produced 
"  Hamlet." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
opinion  that  Spenser  intended  to  complete 
"The  Faerie  Queene"  has  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed,  and  it  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  evidence  which  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive.  In  i(x)9, 
ten  years  after  Spenser's  death,  appeared 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  in 
folio.  In  this  volume,  for  the  first  time, 
is  printed  the  very  striking  and  significant 
poem  which  in  this  and  all  subsequent 
editions  follows  on  at  the  end  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  under  the  heading: 
"  Two  cantos  of  Mutabilitie :  which  both 
for  forme  and  matter,  appeare  to  be  par- 
cell  of  some  following  booke  of  the 
Faerie  Queene^  under  the  legend  of  con- 
stancie."  The  editor,  if  indeed  the  vol- 
ume had  any  other  editor  than  Matthew 
Lownes  the  printer,  prints  the  poem  ac- 
cordingly as  if  it  were  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth cantos  of  some  lost  book  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  with  a  fragment  of  an 
eighth.  Now  supposing  the  editor  to 
have  been  simply  an  honest  blunderer, 
the  palpable  inference  from  this  heading 
is  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  had  be- 
come possessed  of  this  poem,  and  finding 
it  written  in  the  same  metre  and  style  as 
"  The  Faerie  Queene "  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  probably  formed  part  of 
that  poem ;  and  thereupon,  arbitrarily,  if 
not  ailegoricallv,  placed  his  sixes  and 
sevens  at  the  head  of  the  cantos.  The 
very  phrase,  ^^  appeare  to  be,"  is  abso- 
lutely conclusive  against  his  havine^  any 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject. 
If,  however,  it  is  justifiable  to  hint  a 
doubt  as  to  Matthew  Lownes,  or  whoever 
the  real  culprit  may  have  been,  being 
quite  so  scrupulously  conscientious  as  all 
of  Spenser's  later  editors,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
by  any  means  to  "  acquire "  a  poem  un- 1 


doubtedly  by  Spenser,  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  palm  off  as  a  part  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene "  supposed  to  be  irre- 
coverably lost,  he  would  hardly  scruple  to 
suppress  any  telltale  introductory  verse 
or  verses  it  might  have  possessed  in  MS., 
with  a  view  to  rendering  his  new  book 
more  irresistibly  tempting  to  the  British 
public.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  ' 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  care-  : 
ful  reader  that  these  two  cantos  have  no 
real  connection  whatever  with  "  The  Fae- 
rie Queen."  They  form,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete and  highly  finished  poem,  with  a 
distinct  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its 
own,  and,  though  similar  in  form  to  "  The 
Faerie  Queene,"  utterly  different  from  it 
in  matter  and  in  aim.  The  suggested 
title,  as  a  title  of  any  book  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 
Spenser  considered  "  the  twelve  private 
morall  vertues  as  Aristotle  hath  devised  ; " 
but,  at  all  events,  "  constancie "  is  not 
among  them  as  distinguished  from  for- 
titude. This,  however,  is  simply  an  edi- 
torial blunder,  though  it  is  one  into  which 
no  editor  could  have  fallen  had  the  can- 
tos really  formed  part  of  "The  Faerie 
Queene."  Lengthy  and  fantastic  as  are 
some  of  Spenser's  digressions,  there  is 
no  single  canto,  much  less  two  consecu- 
tive cantos,  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene," 
entirely  destitute,  as  these  cantos  are,  of 
any  reference  to  the  business  or  to  any 
one  character  of  the  poem.  Here  is  no 
knight  nor  damsel,  prince  nor  archimage, 
no  sight  nor  sound  of  the  Arthurian 
faery-land;  only  gods,  and  Titans,  and 
personified  phenomena  of  the  universe 
holding  high  palaver  in  the  celestial 
spaces.  But  a  brief  analysis  of  the  poem 
itself  will  most  clearly  show  its  absolute 
independence  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

Mutability,  then,  or  Change  —  for  Spen- 
ser uses  both  names  indifferently — is  a 
daughter  of  the  Titans,  who  aspires  to 
gain  rule  and  dominion  as  a  goddess. 
She  first  manifests  her  power  on  earth  by 
destroying  old  order,  cursing  those  who 
were  created  blessed,  and  breaking  all 
laws  of  nature,  justice  and  policy.  Hav- 
ing thus  brought  all  things  on  earth  into 
subjection  to  her  tyranny,  she  next  at- 
tempts the  empire  of  heaven.  She  climbs 
through  the  regions  of  the  air  and  fire  to 
the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  endeavors  to 
hurl  the  moon-goddess  from  her  throne. 
Cynthia  withstands  her,  and  the  Titaness 
raises  her  golden  wand  to  strike  her.  An 
eclipse  darkens  the  world,  and  the  gods 
in  terror  fly  to  the  palace  of  Jove  to  im- 
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plore  succor.  Jove  thereon  despatches 
Mercury  to  the  circle  of  the  moon  to  sum- 
mon the  intrudinji^  Titaness  before  his 
own  tribunal.  She  replies  defiantly  that 
she  cares  'nought  for  the  messenger  nor 
the  sender  of  the  message,  but  seeks  do- 
minion over  all  the  gods.  The  gods  as- 
semble, and  while  they  are  discussing  the 
situation,  Mutability  suddenly  appears 
before  them  to  assert  her  claims  in  per- 
son. Jove,  undismayed,  commands  her 
to  speak.  "  I  am  a  daughter,"  she  an- 
swers, "  by  the  mother's  side  of  Earth, 
the  child  of  Chaos ;  but  by  the  father's 
side  of  Titan,  whose  sons  thou  hast 
wrongfully  defrauded  of  the  rule  of 
heaven,  which  is  their  birthright."  Jove 
seizes  his  burning  levin-brand  to  strike 
the  blaspiiemous  usurper,  — 

But  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face, 

In  which  faire  bcamcs  of  beauty  did  appcare 

That  CDuld  the  greatc&t  wrath  soonc  turnc  to 

grace, 
Such  sway  doth  beauty  even  in  heaven  beare. 
He  staid  his  liund  ; 

and  tells  her  *'in  milder  wise,"  that  it  is 
granted  to  none  to  challenge  the  title  of 
the  gods.  The  Titaness  refuses  to  ac- 
cept Jove's  decision,  but  appeals  from  him 
to  the  great  father  of  gods  and  men,  the 
god  of  nature.  The  time  and  place  are 
appointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  appeal ; 
the  place  —  evidently  out  of  celestial  con- 
sideration for  the  poet-reporter — being 
Arlo  Hill,  near  Kilcolman  Castle,  Done- 
raile.  County  Cork,  Munster,  Ireland. 
Here  is  interposed  a  long  topographical 
allegory  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
thieves  and  wolves  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  interesting  mainly  as  fixing  the 
date  of  the  poem  certainly  later  than  the 
beginning  of  1592,  and  probably  later  than 
the  return  of  Spenser  to  Ireland  in  1597. 
With  this  digression  the  first  canto  ends. 
The  second  tells  us  how  the  gods  and  all 
other  creatures  assemble  on  Arlo  Hill. 

Then  forth  issewcd,  great  goddess,  great  dame 

Nature, 
With  goodly  port  and  gracious  majesty. 
Being  far  greater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
Than  any  of  the  gods  or  powers  on  hie  ; 
Yet  ccrtcs  by  her  face  and  physnomy 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were, 
That  could  not  any  crciture  well  descry  ; 
For  with  a  vcile  that  wimpled  everywhere 
Her  iiead  and  face  was  hid  that  mote  to  none 

appeare. 

Mutability  pleads   her  cause,  and  she 
pleads  well :  — 

To  thee,  O  greatest  Goddesse,  onely  great, 
An  humble  suppliant,  loc,  I  lowcly  Ay, 


Seeking  for  Right,  which  I  of  thee  entreat. 
Who  right  to  all  dost  dealc  indifferently, 
Damning  all  wrong  and  tortious  injurie 
Which  any  of  thy  creatures  do  to  other. 
Oppressing  them  with  power  unequallv, 
Sith  of  them  all  thou  art  the  cquall  mother. 
And   knittest  each  to  each  as  brother  unto 
brother. 

Then  weigh,  O  soveraigne  Goddesse,  In'  what 

right 
These  gods  do  claime  the  world*s  whole  sov- 

erainty. 
And  that  is  onely  dew  unto  thv  might 
Arrogate  to  themselves  ambitfously: 
As  for  the  gods'  owne  principality. 
Which  Jove  usurps  unjustly,  that' to  be 
My  heritage  Jove's  selfe  cannot  denie. 
From  my  great  gtandsirc  Titan  unto  mee 
Deriv'd  by  dew  descent  as  is  well  knowen  to 

thee. 

Yet  mauger  Jove  and  all  his  gods  beside 
I  do  posscsse  the  world's  most  regiment. 
As  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  divide. 
And  every  part's  inholders  to  convent. 
Shall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent. 

Earth,  water,  air,  fire  are  all,  she  as- 
serts, subject  to  change,  and  con.^cquently 
her  own  by  right.  W'hcn  she  has  thus 
opened  her  case,  she  calls  as  witnesses  to 
substantiate  her  claim  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  months,  day  and  night,  the 
hours,  then  life,  and  lastly  death. 

When  these  were  past,  thus  gan  the  Utanesae: 
"  Ijo,  mighty  mother,  now  1)e  judge,  and  say 
Whether  in  all  thy  creatures  mure  or  les»c 
Change  doth  not  raign  and  bear  the  greatest 
swav  ? 

The  appellant's  case  concluded,  Jove, 
the  respondent,  makes  reply.  True  it  is, 
he  admits,  that  all  things  are  changed  by 
time.     But  who  is  it,  he  asks. 

That  Time  himsclfe  doth  move,  and  still  com* 

pell 
To  keepe  his  course  ?    Is  not  that  namely  wee 
Which  poure   that  vertue  from  oar  heavcnlf 

cell 
That  moves  them  all,  and  makes  them  changed 

be? 
So  them  we  gods  do  rule,  and  in  them  also 

thee. 

Mutability  then  replies:  — 

The  things 
Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and 

sway'd 
Ye  may  attribute  to  3roar  8e!\'e8  as  kings, 
.\nd  say  they  by  your  secret  powre  are  inade : 
I{ut  what  we  see  not  who  shall  us  p?rswade  } 
liut  were  they  so,  as  ye  them  faine  to  be 
Mov'd  by  your  might  and  order'd  by  yonr  ayde ; 
I  ^'et  what  if  I  can  prove  that  even  yee 
I  Your  selves  are  likewise  chang'd  and  subject 
unto  mee  ? 
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She  then  challenges  them  all  in  turn  : 
Cynthia,  Mcrcurv,  Mars,  Saturn,  and 
lastly  Jove  himself  and  the  starry  sky,  de- 
darinj;  that  all  of  them  are  movecf,  and 
conbcciucnlly  are  subject  to  herself. 

Tl-.tn,  ;.incc  within  this  wide  j;re.it  universe 
N"tli:ii;4  «l'>tli  liritic  aiui  permanent  appcare, 
r..!t  all  things  Uy<t  and  turned  hy  transverse, 
Wh.it  tlan  >I»«MiIrl  let  but  I  aloft  should  reare 
Mv  Tr  iplw.-e,  anrl  from  all  the  trium])h  beare  ? 
N  »\v  jii-li:e   then,  O  thou  greatest  Ooddcssc, 

inw, 
Acmniin^  as  thyself  doest  see  and  hcare, 
And  inuo  UK*  adiloom  that  is  my  dew  : 
'Irial  is,  the  rule  of  all,  all  l)€ing  rul'd  by  you. 

S'l  h.ivin;;  ended,  silence  long  cnscwcd, 
N'«*  Nature  ti»  or  fro  spake  for  a  space. 
Hut  with  Cun\c   eyes  attixed  the  ground  still 

\i(.\\<.d. 
Mr.me-wiiile  all  creatures,  lookinp  in  her  face, 
K\pcitin;X  tir  end  of  this  so  doubtful!  case, 
I  »i-.l  li.m;^  in  lon^  sti<f>en>c  what  would  cnscw, 
T-i    whiilur   >ide   should   fall    the   sovcrainc 

plaie  : 
At  leULZih  ^:le,  looking  up  with  chcarefull  view, 
'ri.o    Mleme    l.Take    and   gave    her   doome    in 

sj leeches  few. 

"  I  w«  II  ronsidtr  all  that  ye  h.ivc  said, 

An  1  nnd  tiiat  .ill  things  stedfastnesse  do  hate 

Am  I  ch.m-fd  he:  yet,  I'.i-.iNt;  RlGHTKY  Way'd, 

Tm  V  AKI.  Nor  CHANUKD    FROM  TIIKIR   FlRsT 

I  M  \i  i: : 
Ti  r    r.v    iiinR  cuxnck   their  iskinc;  i>o 

i>n.\  I »-. 
Am)    n'kSi.Nt;  to  tiiemskkvks  at  lenc.th 

A<;  VI NF 
]).»    WiUKK     IIIMK    OWN    rFRFKCTlON     SO   IJV 

I\ll- 

'I'll \ I  <»vm;  iniM  Ciian(;k  i>oth  not  kui.k 

ANJ»  IIAH.M-:, 

iJrr    iniv   i.aium.  <.vi.r   C'iianck,  and  do 

IHMK  M  MI  -i  MAINTAIN!-:. 

*'  <  \M-e  tfKft  f  >rr,  (l.iu.i;hter,  further  to  aspire, 
A:'.-l  i\:i-v  t..:;n:ii  tlius  to  be  rul'd  by  niee, 
]•'  -r  lii-,  (k-.  .IV  tliMU  seekst  by  thy  desire  ; 
Iliit    tiiM'-'   >\\a]\  come  that  all   bhall    changed 
'iff, 

A:i  i  IP  in    lien.Lf'irth   none   no  more  change 

>!i.i1j  .-«  t:. 
>:»  w.jN  tlie   1 :  t.i'.t  «<  put  downe  and  whist, 
Am  :  J  '\r  «  "iiurir.M  in  \A<  imperiall  see, 
Ti.i  I.  \\;».^  t!..'.t  wh.'l'v  a^^embly  quite  di>mi>t, 
A::  1    N.;tin<>   >«.lte   did    vanish,    whither   no 

man  wi^t. 

To  this  maLcnituent  close  of  the  poem 
Sprnsir  aj^pinds  two  stanzas  by  way  of 
Lllnv(»\  :  — 

Whi  n  I  h  ihinke  me  on  that  speech  whylcare 
C  M  \Iiil.il/.liiio  and  well  it  wav, 
M(.-t'eni>  iii.it  tlinujli  >he  all  unworthy  were 
Oi  tb.e  Ika\M'>  rule,  yit,  very  sooth  to  say, 
LIVlNCi   A(.i:.  VOL.  X.XX.  1560 
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In  all  things  else  she  bcares  the  greatest  sway ; 
Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so 

tickle, 
And  love  of  things  so  vainc  to  cast  awaVf 
Whose  flowring  pride  so  fading  and  so  i^ckle 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  con- 
suming sickle. 

"  Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd, 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  chance  shall 

be. 
Iiut  steadfast  rest  of  nil  things,  firmcly  stayd 
Upon  the  pi  11  ours  of  Kternity, 
That  is  contravr  to  Mut.ibilitie  : 
For  all  that  movcih  doth  in  Change  delight, 
Hut  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eterntillv, 
With  Ilim  that  is  the  (io<l  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
0   that    great   Sabaoth   Ood,   grant   me  that 

Sabaoth's  sight ! " 

It  might  well  appear  incredible  that 
any  editor  of  Spenser  could  in  cold  blood 
obtrude  these  two  stanzas  on  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  as  the  fragmentary 
commencement  of  an  ei«^hth  canto,  "  un- 

j  pertite,"  of  a  purely  supposititious  book 

'•  of  *'  The  Faerie  (2ueene."  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  however,  this  feat  has  been 
performed  by  every  editor  from  the  days 
of  Matthew  Lownes  onward  to  our  own, 
and  not  a  single  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  vouchsafed  the  slightest  hint  as 
to  their  real  character  and  si«^niticance. 
In  contemplating;  such  a  display  of  de- 
voted intrepidity  in  following  their  leader, 

,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recojcjnize  some 
truth  in  the  boast  that  the  editors  of  our 

I  great  poets  will  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
lhin)[j. 

The  poem  itself,  however,  demands 
more  attention  than  its  editors.  Spen- 
ser's system  of  the  universe,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  the  popular  one  of  bis  time. 

'The  earth  is 


in  the  middle  centre  pight. 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide, 

(F.  O.  V.  2,  35)  surrounded  by  the  "  re- 
ijions"  of  the  air  and  the  fire,  throu^jh 
which  the  Titanoss  passes  before  she 
arrives  at  the  "  circle "  of  the  moon. 
The  planets,  among  which  the  sun  still 
retains  the  middle  place,  arc  ranged  in 
the  old  order,  except  that  Jupiter,  for  the 
sake  of  the  allegorical  proprieties,  usurps 
yet  once  again  the  dominion  of  Saturn, 
and  holds  the  last  and  highest  rank.  Be- 
yond the  circles  of  the  planets  is  only 
the  crystal  sphere  of  Anaximenes,  **  thick 
inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.''  Hut 
Spenser  knows  something  of  the  prob- 
lems which  perturb  the  souls  of  his  astro- 
nomical contemporaries.  Mercury  is  '*  of 
late  far  out  of  order  gone/*    '*  Mars,  that 


A    LOST    POEM    BY   EDMUND   SPENSER. 


valiant    man 

is    clianEcd    most."    The 

Starr V    sky 

emains   slill,   "yet    do    the 

starrbs  and 

sifincs  tlicrein  still    move: 
elfe   is    mov'd,   as   wiiarils 

ami    even    it 

greater  marvel  had  he  been  absolulelj 
unacquainted  with  its  outlines.  Thw 
poem  of  liis,  in  fact,  seems  to  me  in- 
tended as  an  indirect  refutation  of  ccruJD 
doctrines  held  by  one  of  the  earliest  ad> 
licrcnts  to  the  Copernican  tlicory,  the 
erratic  and  ill-fated  Giordano  Bruno  cf 
Nola.  This  philosopher,  originally  a  Do- 
ce ma  to  have  courted  perseco- 
science  with  equal  ardor  and 
with  equal  success;  and  after  enduring 
-'x  years  of  misery  in  the  Piombi  at 
enice,  and  two  more  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  finally  expiated 
''  i  crimes  of  free  thought  and  an  a^rts- 
•e  temper  at  the  stake  on  Fcbruar)- 17, 
00.  In  the  course  of  his  many  (ran- 
dcrin^,  Bruno  had  made  some  consider 
able  stay  in  England,  apparently  in  the 
"  "■"  of  the  French  ambassador  Castcl- 
.  and  had  there  become  acauainted 
witli  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  lie  dedi- 
cated two  of  his  works. 
The  doctrine,  however,  which  Spenser 
cems  to  he  here  combating  is  perhaps 
lost  compendiously  staled  in  his  "  TVitf- 
fiM  .U  la  CxHia,  Prindpio  et  Uno;-  pre- 
iously  published  in  1584,  and  dedicated 
to  Castelnau.  In  the  fifth  dialogue  in 
ork  (p.  127,  ed.  Venice,   ij&4)  he 


One  of  the  "  ivi^iards  "  referred  to  is  no 

doubt  "  the  learned  l'lolom<tc,"  who  tells 

us  "that  inasmuch  as  the  stars  maintain 

their  relative  distances  we  may  justly  call   1 

them   fixed,  yet  inasmuch  as   the  whole    I 

sphere  lo  which  thov  are  nailed  is 

lion,  the  word  'fiXLa'  is  but  lillle  appro- 
priate; "but  it  is  most  likely  that  Spenser  ' 

here  refers  more  particularly  to  his  01 

lines,  prefixed  to  the  fifth  book  of  "  T 

Faerie  tliiecne,"  in  which   lie  speaks 

large  of  the  phenomena  connected  wi 

the    precession    of    the    equinoxes. 

these  introductory  lines  too  he  remarks   ; 

that  "most  is   Mars  amissc  of  all  the   1 

rest,"  which  is  exactly  paralleled  bv  the    1 

sneer  of   Mutability  at  the  tinsteadfasi 

ness  of  "  that  valiant  man."     The  notice 

of  Saturn,  however,  in  the  two  passa"es  i 

do  not  agree,  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  |  > 

.Mercury  in  the  one  from  "The   Faerie  1 1 

Ouecne."  circumstances  lending  to  show  j  i 

liiat    the  cantos  of  "Mutability" 

written  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  not  till  after  .Spenser's  death    1 

that  the  real  epoch  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery commenced.    Copernicus,  indeed. 

more  than  half  a  century  Ijcforc  had  i 

stored  the  sun  to  "his  imperial  throne,   : 

the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  family  of  plar 

cts  revolving  around  him  ; ''  but  the  enur 

elation  of  his  theory  awakened  only  a  du! 
and  feeble  re Hjwnsc  in  the  world  of  sci-i —  ■  ■  ■ 
ence  until  the  invention  of  the  telescope  '  This  nation  of  a  universe  which  is  it- 
rendered  its  ultimate  ailnption  inevitable.  I  self  IJeily,  maintaining  its  unity  inviolate 
That  the  leaders  of  Catholic  and  Protcs- 1  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
tant  theolu;.'y  alike  should  denounce  the  phenomena  in  virtue  of  a  inutabiht\-  as 
new  doctrine  was  of  cour.sc  to  l>e  expect-  j  infinite,  is  not  one  to  commend  itself  lo 
ed,  but  it  should  be  retncmbercd  that  |  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  Spenser's  na- 
among  its  bitterest  opponents  were  also  ■  lure.  All  things  in  nature  change,  he 
Tycho  Drahe,  the  real  founder  of  practi- ,  admits,  but  change  is  not  therefore  an 
cal  astronomy,  and  Francis  Bacon,  the  I  attribute  of  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  as 
reputed  restorer  of  philosophic  method.  ]  his  master  Aristotle  had  tau^t,  change 
At  the  lime  Sj)cnser  wrote.  Kepler,  al-  is  necessarily  determined  both  at  its  be- 
ready  an  astronomer,  had  not  yet  tinder- 1  ginning  and  its  end,  and  cannot  be  eter- 
taken  his  memorable  researches  with  ]  nal.  consequently  cannot  be  divine.  God 
regard  to  the  path  of  Mars :  Galilen,  is  God,  says  Bruno  in  effect,  in  virtue  of 
already  in  correspondence  with  Kepler,  his  inlinile  mutability.  Not  so,  ansnen 
and  smarting  under  his  first  e.\pcrienres  ;  Spenser ;  God  is  God  in  virtue  of  his 
of  persecution,  had  not  yet  learned  toliniinite  stability.  I  grant  you  j-our  infill- 
whisper  even  lo  himself,  " /;/«r  si  utii-  iie  mutability,  tut  to  me  the  indeslnicti- 
[>:r.''  William  Gilbert,  indeed,  had  ac-'biliiy  of  matter  and  of  motion  is  Ibe 
cupted  the  new  teaching,  but  Sjrenscr  did  I  diviner  fact.  Heaven  and  nature  mort 
not  live  tu  see  the  publication  of  his  work  and  are  changed,  but  hexvcn  and  d» 
"Ik  Maj^mu" '\T\  iCoo.  It  would  have  ture  depend  on  the  unmo^-vi)  .Mot 
been  a  m.trvcl  indeed  had  Spenser  ac-lof  the  universe.  Sa~nc  day  they  1 
ccpted  the  theory,  though  perliaps  a  stilt  i  cease  lo  move,  but  ni       ibe  mote  villjj 


Wherefore  in  )-our  ear*  will  not  »iund  ill  the 

liniiin  i>[  lleraelilus  who  said  that  alt  thin^i 

e  (l\E,ilic  which  by  MuTAniLiTV  hath  in 

iisclEatl  things  I  and  because  all  forms  are  in 

it.  ciinscfiucntly  all  deRnitians  aprce  with  it, 

and   so    far    contradicloiy   proposition*   are 
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rir-t  MtAcr  cease  to  be.    Tlie  plot,  wliicli  of  cner^^y  is  for  others  to  determine.    To 

l:y  t!ic  way  bears  :i  va-^ue  generic  rcsem-  mc  it  seems  practically  untlistinj^uishable, 

1-i.iiRL-  t«>  iliat  of  lirunDS  ••.s/.^r./V;  /-/«■  /tr  and  ii  so.  llie  phrase  indestructibility  of 

r*!'stii    Irion f'iifi/t\"    rcilLCts    v.iih    acrii-  motion  is  clearly  jirelerablc,  as  at  once  so 

I  :>  V  the  r.icnt.il  i.rociss  by  whicii  Sjjcn-  C()-<^)rdinatin'^  tlic  doctrine  with  its  com- 

-   I  .utImmI  at  iiis  <  oiuhisi<).i>.     \Vhc;i  iie  i)icnicntary   on.',   the    indestructibility  of 

'     ■  r -j'S    Mut.r.iiiiiv   citing    bciore    the  niiiiter.     At  a!l  events,  Spenser  has  as- 

*.     .i:..J  el'   n.i;iu\;  the   t-iur  ( Ii/nients  of  scrtcd    the    indestructibility   of    both   in 

\'.'.      i  ,'..l  tl-.ii';-i  .i;e  r.iiu'--,  ii.i:!  t!»e  v.ji-  terms  suhiciently  explicit  to  entitle  him 

1  ii>   I.;/,.  ^   \v.\y\    -a:     «...    ••v.iiuli    do   the  to  a  liiiLili  pl.ice  amonijst  those  who  have 

world  in  bcin;^  hold,"    wc  L^mu   i  lyii^t.il.e  .',Iven  a  voice  to 

the    problem    which    has    occupied    his  ^,,^.     ,,,,„-,  ,^^, 

thou'^hts.     It  IS  indeed  more  mtelligdjle  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  i hi n-:,  to  o-m-, 

in  the  form  in  which  he  presents  it  than  | 

it  would  have  been  in  any  scientific  Ian-  the  seers  who  have  anticipated  by  the  sur- 


^'ua^re  known  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Matter  and  motion,  representing  the  fun- 
(l.imental  categories  of  space  and  time  in 
their  objective  aspects,  are,  he  tells  us, 


mise  of  genius  the  yet  far-off  deductions 
of  science.  Surely,  after  being  practi- 
cally lost  to  the  world  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  is  high  time 


so  l.ir  as  the  phvsical  universe  is  con-  that  these  **  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabililie," 
cerned,  insepara])ly  and  eternally  con- j  should  at  last  be  recognized  not  as  a 
nested.  Matter  without  motion  cannot  ■  wholly  incongruous  and  only  half-intelligi- 
exi>t  any  more  than  motion  without  mat-  ble  appendage  to  **  The  Faerie  Oueene," 
ter.  I  Jut  matter  cannot  be  in  motion  but  as  one  of  the  noblest  independent 
without  change.  Is  change,  then,  the ;  poems  of  the  noblest  age  of  English 
ultimate  fact  of  the  universe,  or  is  there  a   poetry. 

j^enerali/ation    beyond,    wide   enough    to  SEBASTIAN  Ev'ANS. 

eml»race  all  the  phenomena  of  change? 
In  the  .solemn  judgment  delivered  by  the 
veiJed  goddess  on  the  ajjpeal  of  Mutabil- 
itv,  Spenser  announces  that  he  has  found 

thi.    wider  generalization.      Change,    he  From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

de.  lares,  ha.Ca  subjective  existence  only,  '^"'■'  ^'^^'^^  CODE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

ar.fl  is  not  supreme  in  the  universe.  Of  the  laws  affecting  transactions  be- 
Whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  ,  tween  debtor  and  creditor  those  having 
eitlKT  matter  or  motion,  both  are  in  truth  j  reference  to  usury  are  of  course  the  most 
indestructible  and  objective.  Transpose,  imjwjrtant.  They  will  be  found  not  a  little 
translate,  transform  them  as  vou  mav, —    j  noteworthv.     The  Hiblical  ordinances  and 

Vet  hcini,' .  iuhdv  wav'd,         :  ''^'^^  ^'^  Talmudic  injunctions  anent  the 

exaction  of  interest  have  been  so  much 
misinterpreted  and  grossly  distorted  by 
modern  Jews  of  a  certain  school  that  th2 


'IJHV  .irc  not  rhan-^cd  from  tiicir  lirst  estate  ; 
\\\\\  li\  i!ii.  ir  ch.iivjje  their  bcin^;  do  dilate, 
Ai.  !  tiiMiin.;  t'»  tltciiisclvcs  at  length  againc 
1»  •  W'-rkc  liair  own  i)cifccti()n  st>  hy  f.ite 
I  :..it   "Vir    tlicin   ChaiiLic  doth    not   rule   and 


"VI  r    thcin   Chan 


I'liit    l!.L\    i.ii;4iie    over 
^tite-i  m.iintaiiio. 


Chan''c, 


Mischnic  regulations   in  their  simplicity 
I  cannot   fail    to    prove   interesting.     The 


and  do  their 


rabbinical   laws   are   of    course   founded 


I  upon  the  texts  of  the  I'entateuch  which 

forbade    usury.       They    will     therefore 

It  is  startling  to  find  thus  fantastically   clearly   explain  how   Hebrew  jurists  un- 

ir-.  kc.l  out    in  the  garb  of  poetic  Eliza- ,  dcrstood  and  explained  the  Mosaic  prohi- 

heth.iM  alle-^ory  one  of  the  latest  doctrines  I  bition. 

01  l()^;cal  \'i(.tt)rian  science.  It  is  perhaps'  Any  the  most  tritiing  payment  or  con- 
tuo  nvvicli  to  credit  Spenser  with  enun- >  sideration  given  for  the  loan  of  either 
ciatin::  tlie  theory  that  while  every  parti- 1  money  or  produce  was  forbidden  as  usury  ; 
tie  «»t  matter  is  moved  in  every  particle  of  [and  the  rabbins  knew  no  distincti<m  be- 
timt.  the  sum  of  all  matter  and  of  all  tween  interest  and  usury.  The  Talmudic 
motion  remains  immutable;  but  a  strict  code  took  cognizance  of  two  kinds  of 
analysis  of  liiis  poem  will  show  that  its:  usury;  that  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  in- 
com  lnsi<Mis  cannot  be  translated  into  the  junctions  and  that  forbidden  by  the  or 
termin<iio^y  dt  modern  physics  by  any .  dinances  of  the  rabbins.  The  former 
le.ss  extensive  proposition.  Whether  the  I  was  termed  ribith  kctzutzah^  or  definite 
doctrine  of  tlie  indestructibility  of  motion  ;  interest ;  the  latter  abak  ribith^  or  indefi- 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  conservation  I  nite  increase.     Where  one  man  lent  an- 
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other  say  five  pieces  of  money  on  condi- 
tion that  six  were  to  be  repaid,  or  lent 
four  measures  of  produce  in  return  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  five,  the  law 
re^rded  it  as  a  case  of  Biblical  usury, 
ribith  ketzutzah.  When  no  specified 
amount  was  charged  for  the  accommoda- 
tion—  for  instance,  if  an  individual  lent 
another  a  sum  of  money  for  business 
purposes,  receiving  one-half  the  profits, 
whatever  they  might  be  —  the  considera- 
tion paid  for  the  loan  was  considered 
ahak  ribith^  usury  forbidden  by  the  rab- 
bins only.  Now  the  law  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  differed.  The  usury  prohib- 
ited by  the  Bible,  ribith  ketzutzah,  was  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  ille- 
gal. Even  if  the  amount  had  already 
been  paid  by  the  debtor  he  could  summon 
the  lender  before  the  local  tribunal  who 
could  compel  restitution.  Those  who 
accepted  this  form  of  interest  were  re- 
garded as  gazlanim^  robbers,  and  as  such 
they  could  be  compelled  to  refund  their 
gains.  This  enactment  did  not,  however, 
apply  to  cases  where  the  interest  agreed 
upon  was  that  prohibited  by  rabbinical 
ordinance  only.  To  understand  clearly 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mischnic  law  in 
this  regard  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  Hebrew 
jurists  based  their  prohibition,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  transaction 
seemingly  equitable  and  fair  was  deemed 
by  them  illegal. 

The  leading  principle  underlying  the 
enactments  having  reference  to  the  usury 
forbidden  by  the  rabbins  —  i.c,  interest 
in  the  shape  of  profit,  indefinite  and  not 
prearranged,  accruing  from  bona  fide  busi- 
ness transactions  —  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. It  admits  of  simple  explanation 
in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  what 
is  known  as  the  undertaking  of  izon  bar- 
zd —  literally,  iron  sheep.  A  person 
engaged  m  rearing  cattle  was  forbidden  to 
take  charge  of  a  sheep,  receiving  in 
return  one-half  the  produce  —  the  wool  or 
a  lamb  —  if  he  was  responsible  for  the 
return  of  the  animal.  The  owner  could 
sustain  no  loss  —  he  was  guaranteed 
against  it ;  but  he  took  one-half  the  profit 
in  any  event.  The  animal  was  in  fact  so 
much  capital  safely  invested.  It  resem- 
bled so  much  metal  in  that  its  value  could 
not  deteriorate.  Hence  the  appellation 
tzon  barzel,  which  designates  in  the  Tal- 
mud every  description  of  property  guar- 
anteed absolutely  and  unconditionally 
against  damage  or  loss.  Now,  the  ral> 
bins  argued,  the  person  who  took  charge 
of  the  sheep  labored  in  respect  of  one-half 


from  which  he  derived  neither  profit  oor 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
who  was  his  creditor  in  respect  of  the 
other  half.  He  was  therefore  regarded 
as  paying  interest  on  a  debt,  his  liability 
remaming  always  unquestioned.  Hence 
the  prohibition.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plied to  cases  where  money  w'as  lent  for 
business  purposes.  If  the  creditor  was 
guaranteed  against  all  loss,  the  debtor  un- 
dertaking to  refund  the  entire  amount, 
the  agreement  to  share  the  profits  was 
illegal.  If,  however,  both  parties  con- 
tracted to  share  the  losses,  if  any,  as  well 
as  such  profits  as  resulted,  the  arrange- 
ment was  valid.  The  money  thrown  into 
the  business  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan  ;  it  was  an  affair  of  partnership.  On 
like  grounds  it  was  forbidden  to  give  to 
another  merchandise  or  goods  on  condi- 
tion of  sharing  the  profits  unless  the 
owner  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  share 
the  losses. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
number  of  regulations  formulated  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  usury  in  any  shape 
or  form  whatsoever.  Every  transaction 
between  producer  and  consumer,  between 
vendor  and  purchaser,  was  carefully  over- 
hauled in  order  to  render  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  cither  party  incapable  of 
yielding  advantage  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
resemble  anything  like  interest.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  customary  for  persons 
residing  in  towns  and  cities  to  arrange 
with  farmers  and  other  owners  of  prep- 
uce for  a  regular  supply  of  commodities 
required  for  consumption  throughout  the 
year.  Now,  the  price  of  such  commodi- 
ties was  invariably  lowest  immediately 
after  the  harvest  and  ingathering;  rat6> 
invariably  rose  as  the  year  grew  on.  To 
prevent  any  undue  advantage  on  either 
side  the  law  declared  invalid  any  contracts 
made  before  the  prices  of  the  respective 
commodities  were  fixed  in  the  public 
markets.  The  farmer's  need  was  greatest 
during  the  period  of  harvest  and  in  the 
interval  between  the  ingathering  and  the 
fixing  of  the  prices ;  ready  money  during 
the  period  would  tempt  him  to  part  with 
his  produce  at  rates  below  those  which 
would  subsequently  be  decided  upon. 
Hence  the  buyer  would  gain  an  advan- 
tage which  the  law  construed  as  usury: 
profit  made  of  another's  need.  Such  a 
bargain  was  therefore  bad  at  law.  The 
agreement  was  likewise  invalid  if  the 
farmer  at  the  time  had  not  in  his  posses- 
sion such  produce  as  he  contracted  to 
furnish  — unless,  be  it  noted,  the  produce 
was  already  in  the  market  and  its  price 
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for  the  season  fixed  and  known.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  producer  was  forbid- 
den to  sell  in  autumn,  after  harvest,  at 
tlie  enhanced  prices  likely  to  rule  in  the 
sprinfj  of  the  year.  A  case  recorded  in 
tlie  Talmud  of  one  of  the  rabbins  will 
e\i)hiin  the  grounds  of  the  law.  The 
Kabbin  rai)a  was  accustomed  to  make 
(late  wine.  This  he  sold  in  autumn  at 
s|rin;;  prices.  Payment  of  course  was 
to  be  made  in  the  spring.  He  justified 
bis  conduct  by  saying  that  his  wine  would 
keep,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  dispose  of 
it  —  not  l)einj;  pressed  for  money  —  im- 
mediatLly  after  ingatherinjcf,  when  rates 
were  hnvfst.  He  would  keep  his  wine 
until  sprin;Lj  and  then  obtain  better  terms. 
S(  hcshc'th.  the  IJlind,  explained  to  him 
more  clearly  the  law.  "  You,"  he  said. 
*•  lave  rvLjard  to  your  own  circumstances, 
b'lt  you  should  also  have  consideration 
lor  those  of  the  buyers.  If  they  had 
money  in  autumn,  when  prices  are  every- 
wliere  low.  thev  would  not  purcha.se  of 
yrni  at  the  hi;,'lier  price.  Only  because 
they  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  for 
rasli  in  autumn  do  they  come  to  you. 
The  (liliercnce  is  simply  usury,  which  you 
are  reeeivini;  lor  the  delay  in  payment." 

K<;r  like  reasons  the  lending  of  a  meas- 
ure of  i)ro(luce  —  an  equal  measure  to  be 
rei)ai(l  by  the  borrower  —  was  deemed 
imlawful.  The  i)rice  of  the  commodity 
mi^lit  in  the  interval  between  the  loan 
anJ  rej)ayment  rise  or  fall.  The  differ- 
ence would  constitute  usury.  Hence  it 
was  customary  to  estimate  the  value  of 
t!ie  produce  at  the  time  of  lending  and 
restore  value  for  value,  not  measure  for 
ineaMire.  So  far  was  this  principle  car- 
iM-d  that  in  arranirinu:  between  neighbors 
f'lr  the  exchanire  of  a  dav's  labor  this 
t'oivsider.ition  had  weight.  If  one  person 
asked  anotluT  to  do  a  dav's  weedinjj  or 
diLT-iinLT.  promising  in  return  to  assist  the 
Mther  in  like  manner  the  following  morn- 
in^',  iliey  ui.re  to  remember  that  weeding 
or  (ii:^'L:in;i  Im  a  more  laborious  occupation 
on  a  wet  than  on  a  dry  day;  therefore  a 
dry  <kiy  M  work  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  dry 
da\  s  work,  and  a  wet  day's  labor  by  an- 
oilur  wet  (lays  labor;  otherwise  usury 
w;;s  held  to  liave  been  exacted.  A  ven- 
dor was  nr)t  jK-rn^itted  to  have  two  prices 
—  onr  for  lash  and  one  for  credit.  Anv 
atlt.I'ti'Mi  made  for  tiine  given  was  usury. 
Whin  an\  thin*^'  was  >imply  hired,  whether 
h.»>u-i'  (»r  inovabh'.  the  ca<e  was  different. 
Tiie  owmr  mii^dit  charge  one  amount  per 
ti  tin  it  paid  in  advance,  and  a  higher  rate 
it  j)aid  wlun  really  due  at  the  expiration 
of  the  jRiiod  for  which  the  hiring  took 


place.  For  there  was  no  debt  until  the 
term  ended ;  and  hence  there  was  no  con- 
sideration for  time  granted  for  payment. 
A  creditor  was  not  permitted  to  live  in  a 
debtor's  house  on  payment  of  less  rent 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  When 
money  was  advanced  to  a  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  holding,  the  owner  was,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  increase  the  rent  without 
resting  under  any  imputation  of  usury. 
Payment  in  advance  in  order  to  obtain'a 
loan,  and  payment  subsequently  in  return 
for  having  obtained  a  loan,  were  also  pro- 
hibited by  rabbinical  law.  Kven  fair 
words  to  a  creditor,  courtesy  which  would 
not  have  been  rendered  to  another  but  for 
the  debt  and  obligation  existing,  were 
forbidden,  as  '*  usury  in  speech." 

In  how  far,  it  maybe  asked,  were  the 
regulations  prohibiting  usury  in  its  sev- 
eral forms  applicable  to  trans'actions  with 
aliens  and  pagans  ?  The  question  is  one 
of  considerable  importance.  It  would, 
however,  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  di.scussions  carried 
on  both  in  the  Talmud  and  by  the  later 
rabbinists  anent  this  matter.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  (ihemara  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  citation,  which  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  Jewish  community 
prefer  to  ignore :  *'  Rab  Nahaman  says, 
Huna  declared  that  the  Jew  who  lent  to  a 
pagan  and  took  of  him  usury  Heaven 
would  punish  as  though  he  had  exacted 
interest  of  a  brother  Jew.'*  The  punish- 
ment of  usurers  was,  according  to  a  tra- 
ditionary interpretation  of  one  of  the 
Psalms,  that  their  property  should  be 
taken  from  them  by  Heaven,  just  as  they 
took  it  from  their  fellow-men. 

Significant  as  are  the  regulations  of  the 
legal  code  alTecting  the  usurer,  the  moral 
anathema  hurled  at  him  everywhere  in  the 
Talmud  are  still  more  noteworthy.  He  is 
termed  a  robber.  He  was  disqualitied 
not  alone  from  acting  as  judge,  but  could 
not  even  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  garment  he  took  from  his  j>oor 
debtor  was  a  public  scandal.  "  Heboid,*' 
savs  one  of  tlie  kindliest  of  the  rabbins, 
Kab  Josse,  **  how  blind  are  these  usurers. 
If  any  one  hurt  them,  by  terming  them 
wicked  and  godless,  they  would  almost 
kill  those  who  thus  stigmatize  them.  Hut 
here,  they  themselves  deliberately  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  execute  deeds 
a  thousandfold  more  scandalous.  They 
call  a  writer  to  draw  up  and  witnesses  to 
attest  and  themselves  affix  their  signa- 
tures to  documents  wherein  they  deny  the 
(lod  of  Israel!"  **  Ay,''  satirically  savs 
Rabbi  Simon  in  a  beraitha,  *'they  (tfic 
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usurers)  treat  Moses  as  a  prophet  and  his 
la'.v  as  true,  sayin.:^  it  Mu.ies  our  master 
!i.i:l  !;nu\vn  llj:a  moiiev  was  t)  l)e  made  \y; 
u  .".iry  he  won!.!  not  hiive  i'c)rl>i(!deii  it." 
llv.. :i    nrre    :-.".'.':'u..tIve    is    tlie    eiirioii:; 


agadic  legend  cuniiev.ied  v. Il'.i  t':e  rt^;:r 
rection  depicted  tvpically  in  the  Ihiriy- 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezekicl's  prophecies. 
*'  All  the  dead  therein  restored  to  lite," 
runs  the  agada,  "had  merited  death. 
They  had  adored  the  molten  image  which 
Nebuchadnozor  had  set  up  for  them  to 
worship.  Nevertheless,  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  restored  them.  One  alone  among 
them  all  was  not  given  back  to  life,  for," 
concludes  the  legend,  *'  he  had  practised 
usury." 


Frnm  Land  and  Water. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  OMNIVOROUS  MANKIND. 

There  arc  numerous  —  we  had  almost 
said  numberless  —  curiosities  in  connec- 
tion with  eating  and  drinking,  even 
although  our  observations  are  restricted 
to  the  human  family.  If  our  natural 
teeth  arc  examined  at  maturity,  they  are 
found  to  point  out  their  possessor  as 
omnivorous,  and  if  they  did  othewise,  we 
should  in  the  face  of  the  following  facts, 
regard  them  as  false  indicators,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  false  teeth.  Beef  and  bread 
are  the  typical  foods  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  nowhere  else ;  almost  every  country 
has  its  own  typical  foods,  together  with 
miscellaneous  articles  of  food  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Dogs'  flesh,  cats,  monkeys, 
birds'  nests,  are  all  savory  morsels  of 
the  Chinese.  The  hedgehog  is  regarded 
as  a  "dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king"  in 
Darbary,  and  is  largely  consumed  in  Sj^ain 
and  (iermany.  Kangaroos  are  relished 
by  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  The 
oi)Ossum  is  eaten  in  America,  Australia, 
and  the  Indian  islands.  The  walrus  is 
eaten  by  the  Esfjuimaux ;  whilst  whale's 
flesh  is  eaten  almost  by  all  who  inhabit 
regions  far  north  or  south,  where  whales 
are  found.  Mice  and  rats  arc  considered 
delicate  morsels  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Horsetlesh 
is  gradually  finding  favor,  and  has  for  long 
formed  quite  the  staple  flesh  food  of  the 
Indian  horsemen  of  the  Pampas,  who  cat 
neither  bread,  fruit,  nor  vegetables.  The 
elephant  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia  and  in 
Sumatra.  Three  elephants  were  eaten 
by  the  Parisians  during  the  siege,  and 
were  considered  delicious,  the  liver  more 
especially  so.     Dr.  Livingstone  says  he 


breakfasted  off  cooked  clej^liant's  f^t, 
and  found  it  a  whitish  mass,  slightly  tjtiit* 
inous  and  sweet,  like  narrow,  anl  <|u:ie 
delicious.       The    birds'    ncsis    uc   L.v.e 
s;>oI:on    (jf    as   bclii;j^   consu::]'.-:!   '>y      c 
L'!;*:'cse    are    provuiiiblc   cv.*:'.   ii 
i-CJii'.I.):i   ^!ioj):;.     'i'hcy   arc    :!:.•  ..v..*    f 
swallows  found   in   cavLrii ;   •.'.!    :'.  o  -■..• 
shore  of  the   Eastern  Archipelago,  onJ 
are  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  from  a  peculiar 
mucus  which  the  bird  secretes  and  His- 
charges  from  its  mouth  whilst  buildio;; 
the  nest.     Lizards  again  are  partaken  of 
by  the  Chinese ;  .so  are  snakes.    .Spiders 
are  relished  by  Bushmen,  so  are  grass- 
hoppers.    Locusts  arc  eaten,  both  in  the 
fresh  state  and  salted,  by  Persians,  Eg)*])- 
tians,  Arabians,   Bushmen,    and    No'rtli 
American    Indians.      White  ants,  bees, 
moths,  caterpillars,  and  grubs,  all  find 
admirers,  especially  among  the  lower  sav- 
ages.     We  have  not  got  to  the  lowest 
depths  yet.    Earth-eatmg  is  practised  by 
the  Japanese,  who  make  it  into  thin  cakes 
called  tanaampo^  and  eaten  especially  by 
the  women,  who  take  it  to  produce  slcn- 
derness  of  tigure.     It  is  generally  an  unc- 
tuous clay,  consisting  of  the  remains  of 
animal    and    plant    life   deposited  from 
fresh  water.    In  northern  Europe  a  brcad- 
mcal,  consisting  of  the  empty  shells  of 
minute  infusorial  animalcules,  is  eaten. 
The  Wanyamwezi,  a  tribe  living  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  eat  clay  between  meals,  pre- 
ferring the  clay  of  ant-hills.     Some  earth- 
eaters    take    earth    having    no    nutritr.t 
properties.     The    Agmara    Indians,  for 
example,  eat  a  gritty  whittish  clay,  desti- 
tute of  all  nutrient  properties.     Tropical 
America  is  the  scene  of  endemic  disor- 
ders from  this  depraved  dirt-eating  habit. 
Ofl[iccrs  who  have  Indian  children  in  their 
employ  use  wire  masks  to  keep  them  from 
putting    clay    into    their    mouths.      "  \ 
negro  addicted  to  this  propensity  is  con- 
sidered to  be  irrevocably  lost  for  any  use- 
ful purpose,  and  seldom  lives  long.'' 

The  quantity  of  food  taken  is  also  a 
matter  of  curiosity  when  we  have  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  extremes  of 
going  a  long  time  without  food  at  all.  in 
eating  next  to  none,  and  the  other  extreme 
of  eating  enormous  quantities.  In  Sibe- 
ria, Sir  George  Simpson  procured  a 
couple  of  men  having  a  reputation  for  eat- 
ing large  quantities,  and  prepared  a 
dinner  for  them  of  thirty-six  pounds  avoir- 
dupois of  beef  and  eighteen  pounds  of 
butter  for  each.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
hour  their  "stomachs  were  like  kettle- 
drums,'' having  taken  half  the  dinner;  in 
another  two  hours  they  had  devoured  the 
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whole  dinner  of  one  I:r.n:!rc(l  and  ei«:(Iit 
pounds  of  beef  and  butter.  Those  who 
cat  so  enormously  arc  in  a  state  of  stupor 
for  throe  or  four  days,  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  rolled  about  with  a  view  to 
promotinij  dij^estion.  Barrow  says  the 
Hottentots  cat  enormously  sometimes: 
•Ten  of  our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling- 
sized  ox,  all  but  the  two  hind-legs,  in  three 
days."  Anda«;ain:  **  Three  Bosjesmans 
li ad  a  sheep  given  to  them  about  five  in 
the  evening,  which  they  partook  of  all 
tlirough  the  night  without  ceasing  for 
sleep,  and  finished  by  noon  the  next 
day."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Shetland  a 
number  of  the  paupers  getting  u.  and 
I  f.  6(/.  a  week  out-door  relief,  manage  to 
live  upon  it  year  in  and  out,  though  food 
is  just  as  aear  as  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  sundry  cups  of  tea  and  a  half- 
penny biscuit  constituting  a  day's  eating 
on  many  days,  for  they  have  fuel  to  buy 
out  of  their  money  in  cases  where  they 
cannot  fetch  the  peats  in  from  the  hills 
themselves. 

No  doubt  we  pass  over  edible  things 
througli  ignorance  of  their  properties. 
Tluis,"  oranges  are  mostly  regarded  as 
thin;;s  not"  to  be  despised;  however, 
about  thirty-tive  years  ago  a  vessel  was 
wrecked  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
amonL,^st  the  cargo  were  large  packages 
of  oranges.  One  of  these  was  picked  up 
by  a  peasant,  wlio  in  a  day  or  two  placed 
his  treasure  at  the  disposal  of  the  laird. 
•■  I've  browt  ye  some  bonny  baws  for  the 
bairns,  laird,"  said  the  peasant.  "They 
arc*  orani^es,  .Magnie,  why  don't  you  and 
your  wife  kcej)  them  for  yourselves? 
'I  hey  arc  delightful  eating."  '*  Why,  ye 
sec.  laird,"  said  the  man,  '•  I  thowt  they'd 
be  ixmny  i)aws  for  the  bairns  to  play  wi', 
\ke(l,  as  for  eatin\  why  we've  tried  'em 
all  ways,  an'  they're  bad  boiled,  they're 
warr  rostit,  but  they're  the  deeval  raw." 


From  The  Boston  Traveller. 
THF    DYNASTY   OF   THE    ROMANOFFS. 

Having  escaped  shotguns,  daggers  and 
dynamite,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
i>,  at  Liie>l  accounts,  menaced  with  the 
l'('i>()n-cup.  It  is  a  tough  dynasty,  the 
K'uiiaiH'tts,  and  Alexander  appears  to  be 
one  of  it>.  toughest  representatives.  As 
far  ba.  k  as  if)i3,  this  great  dynasty  was 
fnundrd.  In  that  year  an  assembly  of  the 
St.ite>  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  February 
to  ell  it  a  c/ar;  and  after  a  full  discussion 
of    many   claims,    Michael    Romanov,   a 
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'  youth  of  si.xteen  Cson  of  Feodor  Romanov, 
a  noble  of  Russian  extraction  and  metro- 
politan of  Kostif;,  was  crowned  czar  of 
Russia,  July  lo,  1613.  After  him  reigned 
Alexis  Romanoff,  under  the  title  of  Alexis 
I.  Then  followed  the  short  reign  of  Ivan 
I.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1689,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Intrigues  and  insurrec- 
tions had  troubled  the  young  czar's  minor- 
ity, but  he  at  last  freed  himself  from  the 
rule  of  an  ambitious  sister,  and  assumed, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  the  direction 
of  the  state.  He  had  married,  when  only 
seventeen,  a  Russian  lady,  Eudoxia  La- 
puchin,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  three 
years  later.  The  prince  Alexis,  the  only 
.son  of  this  marriage,  grew  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  weak  and  bigoted 
mother.  He  was  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party  who  were  in  opposition 
to  the  czar  Peter,  and  he  was  finally  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  against  his  father. 
The  czar  required  him  either  to  make  a 
thorough  reformation  in  his  life,  or  to 
retire  to  a  monastery.  At  the  end  of  six 
months'  trial,  Alexis  left  Russia  under 
pretence  of  joining  the  czar  Peter  at  Co- 
penhagen; but  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
fled  to  Vienna.  He  was  forced,  however, 
to  return  to  Moscow.  The  clergy,  the 
chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  chief  no- 
bility were  convened,  and  Alexis,  being 
brought  before  them  as  a  prisoner,  ac- 
knowledged himself  unworthy  of  the  suc- 
cession, which  he  resignecf,  entreating 
only  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  A 
declaration  was  then  read  on  the  part  of 
the  czar,  reciting  the  various  offences  of 
which  his  son  had  been  guilty,  and  end- 
ing with  the  solemn  exclusion  of  him  from 
the  throne,  and  the  nomination  of  his 
infant  son  by  the  empress  Catherine  as 
the  future  emperor.  Not  content  with 
what  had  been  done,  Peter  determined  to 
extract  from  Alexis  the  names  of  his  ac- 
complices and  advisers,  and  for  nearly 
five  months  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
harassed  bv  constant  interrogations.  By 
the  laws  ot  Russia  a  father  had  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  child.  On  July  5, 
1 7 18,  the  czar  Peter  and  the  assembly 
I  pronounced  Alexis  deserving  of  death, 
I  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  he  died. 
His  death  was  a  violent  one,  and  the  re- 
morse of  Peter  the  Great  in  after  years  is 
well  known.  Between  the  reigns  of  the 
empress  Catherine  I.  and  empress  Eliz- 
abeth, there  reigned  Peter  II.  and  Ivan 
V'l.  Ivan  V.  was  dethroned  and  impris- 
!  oned  at  the  fortress  of  Schlenerburg, 
I  where  he  died  a  lingering  death.    The 
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Russian  succession  has  been  marked  by 
a  series  of  usurpations  and  murders ;  the 
two  Alexanders  having  been  the  only  two 
czars  who  succeeded  their  fathers.  The 
czar  Peter,  the  grandson  of  Peter  the 
r,reat,  married  the  daughter  of  J*rince 
Christian  Frederic,  of  Anhalt  Domberg. 
On  her  marriage  she  took  the  name  of 
Catherine  Alexiewina.  Even  before  the 
death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  which 
took  place  in  1762,  she  had  conspired  to 
supplant  her  husband  on  the  throne;  and 
he  had  hardly  reigned  six  months  before 
she  organized  the  revolution  that  led  him 
to  a  prison  and  his  grave.  She  appealed 
to  the  imperial  regiments  of  the  (Guards, 
telling  them  that  the  czar  intended  to  kill 
her  and  her  son. 

The  czar,  when  arrested,  confused  and 
terrified,  consulted  neither  his  safety  nor 
his  honor.  He  surrendered  himself,  and 
was  killed  bv  Orloff,  an  officer  in  the 
guards.  Catherine,  before  the  end  of  the 
same  day,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  all 
the  Kussias  under  the  title  of  Catherine 
II.  Her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  suc- 
ceeded her,  was  murdered  in  1808.  Then 
came  the  rei<;n  of  the  czar  Nicholas.  He 
was  succeecled  by  his  son  Alexander  I. 
This  brings  us  to  the  present  czar  of 
Russia,  Alexander  II.,  who  in  i86r,  freed 
the  serfs.     This  act  was  received  with 


great  rejoicing  at  St.  Petersburg.  Im- 
mense crowds  filled  the  .streets  and  sur- 
rounded the  Winter  Palace,  and  a  cry  of 
joy  arose  from  regenerated  Russia.  Of 
late  years  the  popularity  of  the  czar  has 
greatly  diminished  ;  yet  he  has  been  more 
lenient  towards  his  people  than  were  the 
czars  from  whom  he  is  descended.  Rus- 
sia has  always  been  despotically  gov- 
erned. Some  account  has  lately  Men 
given  of  the  number  of  Russian  nobles 
who  are  imprisoned  or  exiled  from  Rus- 
sia, and  those  also  who  are  in  Siberia. 
This  number  is  possibly  much  exag- 
gerated. The  plots  of  the  Nihilists,  the 
intrigues  in  higher  quarters,  have  now 
reached  their  height.  The  Cossack  and 
Tartar  blood  shows  itself.  Should  the 
czar  Alexander  be  some  day  assassinated* 
there  is  his  son  the  czarowitz,  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark, 
and  his  three  sons.  Next  in  succes- 
sion to  them  would  come  the  erand  duke 
Vladimar.  The  grand  duke  Alexis,  who 
has  twice  visited  America,  is  the  third 
son  of  the  czar.  The  grand  dukes  Serge 
and  Paul  come  next  in  the  imperial  line 
of  succession.  And  although  the  Nihil- 
ists and  disaffected  parties  in  Russia  maj 
have  their  day,  like  other  evils,  yet  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffii 
will  not  be  easily  compassed. 


Jxvr.vNESF.  Lady  Seized  by  an  Octopus. — 
Bv  the  kindness  of  niv  friend  Mr.  liartlctt,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  examine  a  most  beautiful 
Japanese  carving  in  ivory,  said  to  l>e  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old,  and  called  by  the 
Jajjancse  fi^t  suke  or  A;^-/**.  These  togles  are 
handed  d«)\vn  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
and  they  record  any  remarkable  event  that 
hapjK'ns  to  any  mcml)cr  of  a  family.  This 
carving  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
as  big  as  a  walnut.     It  represents  a  lady  in  a 

3uasi<Icaning  attitude,  and  at  first  sight  it  is 
itricult  to  perceive  what  she  is  doing;  but 
after  a  while  the  details  come  out  magnifi- 
cently. The  unfortunate  lady  has  been  seized 
by  an  octopus  when  bathing  —  for  the  lady 
wears  a  bathing-dress.  One  extended  arm  of 
the  octopus  is  in  the  act  of  coiling  round  the 
lady's  neck,  and  she  is  endeavoring  to  pull  it 
off  with  her  right  hand ;  another  arm  of  the 
sea  monster  is  entwined  round  the  left  wrist, 
whilst  the  hand  is  fiercely  tearing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  brute.  The  other  arms  of  the  octopus 
are  twined  round  grasping  the  lady's  body  and 
waist — in  fact,  her  position  reminds  one  ver\' 
much  of  Laocoon  in  the  celebrated  statue  of 
the  snakes  seizing  him  and  his  two  sons.    The 


sucking  discs  of  the  octopus  are  carved  exactly 
as  they  are  in  nature,  and  the  color  of  the  body 
of  the  creature,  together  with  the  formidahle 
aspect  of  the  eye,  are  wonderfully  represented. 
The  face  of  this  Japanese  lady  is  most  ad* 
mirably  done ;  it  expresses  the  utmost  terror 
and  alarm,  and  possibly  may  be  a  portrait 
So  carefully  is  the  carving  executed  that  the 
lady's  white  teeth  can  be  seen  between  her 
lips.  The  hair  is  a  perfect  gem  of  work ;  it  is 
jet  black,  extended  down  the  back,  and  tied  at 
the  end  in  a  knot ;  in  fact  it  is  so  well  doM 
that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  think  that  it 
is  not  real  hair,  fastened  on  in  some  most  in- 
genious manner ;  but  by  examining  it  under  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  I  find  it  is  not  so^ 
it  is  the  result  of  extraordinary  deremcM  m 
carving.  The  back  of  the  little  white  comb 
fixed  into  the  thick  of  the  black  hair  adds  to 
the  effect  of  this  magnificent  carving  oC  the 
hair.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Bartlett  on  the 
acfiuisition  of  this  most  beautiful  curiority. 
There  is  an  inscription  in  Japanese  character! 
on  the  underneath  part  of  the  carving,  and  Mr. 
Hartlett  and  mx-self  would  of  course  only  be 
too  glad  to  get  this  translated. 

Frank  Bucklan d  in  Land  and  Wi 
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uartui  hnoaki^  In  all  nul- 
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Th*  ablMt  and  moit  cnltlvnUd  IntoUoct*,  li 

■ad  An.  fiua  ciprcuIOB  la  Uu  I'ciiodlcal  UtcnUoni  of  i:i 

Tlie  IiItIds  A([e,  forming  (onr  larKo  Tolnini 
tDBaccHlblo  msj-t  otUili  UlcistDjc,  Ous  ooly  compUntJoi],  thM,  vhlto  vltldo  tho  teach  of  sll,  la  uUafucloiT  In 
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jlilHIMi  liritlll  [lull.  OTtOSUldW— '-*■' i»'-l.i-  ' '< n_..ni J  11. . — .. 


^J 


[ilvau  InUDuclf  or  Lu  tamllf  ganctol  tDWlUgaim  ud  lUciuy  (atla. 

DW  EviKopai  BfsUtr,  PMUidtliMt.  mntu 
tbo  BUH  Ulimy  wnBliL" 
nt  Jfoi-  Tart  TrlbKU  MVii  - 


"Ijf^iyji 


unji 

ajrpjhtoSiFifiiBi.  ni^tt^^a;aimiy«in>rfc 

tf  Iki  tWrrt  ataniT«McO«niOirt  It  DontalDi  ■  oon. 
uttiilliMi  af  ifinHA  WMSMaEOpwUlsiu,  and  ibnobr 
Mnoiau  Ua  aenul  (StaWSifair  ua  Ml«iu)B  ad. 
MBMnUMlhi  thM  of  irabUeillso.  umllM  tbtdlno* 

;(>rtbi>  telcellesttnboiiiMcbadwlthtblt  u  to 

rltlc^  btompbJ^S 


111  papi'H,  ft] 

ncJAMn.  fAfeoga.  Adam  fl  10  Se- 
lena but  of  iH  Um  (cImiIo  rai<U»ti«u.  ■: 

*'n™'  ■  -  -  It  li  a  mBBtlil?  tlwt  «iMt  jtwT  imi 

IlteJUMM.  J^iv  »tl.<avi.- 
"IftbatabaaiiTpmiiiwIiDCaiilakabiilons  p 

ul^andrBtOalnjIhainMiiitniDM  «r  rcnillni,  ai 


[Mtatj  ori—v 

I  MUnJ^lDi  Um." 

itraerdlDi 


lit  I^lHh  tbODCbt  OfDUtUI 


.  .     ,  ., _.  , -lerly^ Boaitm,aaitti^ 

OlirliUuiihiolUi'Soncn  Innoltairhcn  tbareu  fiBd 
■  Mmmobciiiilra  u:rlodIi;3l.aaur>UBs  a  arut  Tkilit;  of 
mattu,  and  oirnitiE  an  ELcTiilng  and  CbiMlao  lofln- 
•oeei  (onJIiiiicbRoiiir.j'auiiliraudlt  In  tbalouot 
Kiaua.  UtloU  tb  iiayr 
Tin  WatdmaaiadB^tUer,Jltiitim,uji''^tii— 

Xa.BBiTy  Ward  Bather  lay  •  — 

"W(ri!l,  In  tIcwoTsiiDio  cooiiHitllan  Bui  an  now 
Is  the  Ui'lO.  19  obiHie.  lAoalilcoRalDlrcbooaa  "Tas 
Ijnsa  AQE. .     .  MnrlaUicnilnanTllbniTUiatlkiiow 

ThtBaittk  H'ulcmi'reitiKa-faiii.JI'wOrliaiu.HVf.-— 
■■||>UDdanD«ithFr«l[buitai«lgTsrilD»wacan 

tlen'i  Herald,  Bmok,  tn"  — 


"lU  paR«  ttom  irlUi  tha  tbolcMllHwaHiia  afiha  dar, 
HieeUd  wllb  villa  knowlTdga  and  aaBiCiabl*  tao,  and 

of  ctaa  belt  witlcnntaiiaij  lispnai  ■■  dt^lr  iiampnl  aHia 
tb*  ahiraetailiUci  of  tb<  ■([«,   Ko  nadn-wfio  nakaa 

TtitPmadtis^\iaIii^iitrtTiasn~ 

"  It  fbralalna  tba  ereasi  Df t]w  UtnUBra  of  tbt' mH^ 
and  aalbUrHppUiatbanaUof  IbonadliispaMlellid 
tbimfli Ita pi«a aloaa It  li poJbU to b* ai  {b'lviAIr 
mu liiftinn*d  In eoirenl  Utantnn  ai  bf  tba  Bcnuirar 
BtDPtllitofDumiblMa.  Uttoll-aLlTbigAfab  i»rtle^ 
lirlTwaU  adapMd  to  tha  neeatrftba  biuTAmuleaB 
nilfon,  wltl)  vbom  tha  latiar*  fat  atandcd  t-  idbif  la 
ireatlr  mMcud,  vbUa  at  tba  smia  tlma  tlis  taata  tat 
rcadlni  !<  aLouat  tmlTetaal.  and  vbm  ono  la  conflned  t» 
IbaehoiiiaorbQtDiisiiiigulaeoDtoflbebrilU  siamr 
Hblob  tba damindiDf  tha  tlma baTaoallfdlninriUMoaa 
It  li  Indeed  anIoliuUeatacioe'aaeiraatlainakr  hrleetlaa 
of  Llttcira  Ll^ni  Am.vhenln  U 

Tli4St»-TaTk  Etmlfia  Pettuiaf-~ 


Jht  BoilBn  AinrUtenavi'^ 

"II  !•  iDTicrflaoui  la  nralao  The  LMm;  Ata  to  ttoaa 
who  know  ft.    litcbu«KrliTFllaitabn>had,aBdlta 

^ncd  and  iBciwini  piiMiierltf  UBj  b*  couldacad 

lonea  oiiiiii  (tdhUi  or  aoiuulUtanix  saltan  IbUm 


itnadjoaai 


audwntiiicBsd 
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